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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Jjy  the  general  approbation  with  which  the  first  edition  of  ^^Moore^s 
Voris"  has  been  favoured  at  home  and  abroad  the  publisher 
Ut  his  former  anticipations  realized ,  eren  beyond  expectation  — 
tUs  Jai^e  edition  having  been  sold  within  a  few  years. 

Conscious  of  a  still  increasing  admiration  for  the  rare  talent  of 
^^  goiial  Briton  the  publisher  offers  to  the  public  a  new  edition, 
11  the  full  persuasion  that  it  will  be  foimd  deserving  an  additional 
■^  of  public  patronage. 

The  present  work  includes  all  that  has  been  published  up  to 
k BHMt  recent  date,  the  Odes  of  Anacreon  being  also  subjoined,  the 
ttterior  of  the  woik.  Its  correctness,  the  better  arrangement  of  its 
ivteiior,  a  sketch  on  the  author's  life,  and  finally  a  most 
■triUng  portrait  of  the  author,  are  additions  that  speak  in  their  own 
ftrosr. 

Any  new  publications  of  the  author,  appearing  in  the  course  of 

^  yesr  will  be  carefully  collected   and  published  in  a  volume  by 

Hielf. 


Concluding  the  reader  is  adrertised  that  a  second  edition  c 
^^ Sheridan's  Works"  is  in  the  press  llicewise;  this  new  and  ele^n 
edition  unll  be  augmented  with  biographical  sketches  on  tlie  authoi 
and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  received  witli  an  equal  share  of  appro 
bation. 

Leipsic^  May  1»*, 
1833. 

Ernest  Fleischer. 
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A  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketch 

OF 

THOMAS  MOORE,  esq 

COMPRISING  ANECDOTES  OF  ANCIENT  MINSTRELSY,  ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF  THE  "IRISH  MELODIES." 


BY  J.  W.  LAKE. 

(1827.) 


^nwmgTinnmQ  the  namber  of  literary  men  to  whom  Lrekind  has  girea  birth,  there 
■Tcr;  Tittle  coonected  with  tlieir  names  which  conveys  to  va  any  thing  of  a  national  as- 
watiM;  for  the  land  of  their  nativity  scarcely  enjoys  a  single  ray  of  that  brilliant 
loi,  nkicfa  sheda  ita  intellectual  brightness  over  the  sister  country.  Congreve  was 
M^peitite,  and  Swift  only  by  accident  a  patriot;  whilst  Goldsmith  was  weak  enough 
<•  aieet  aa  air  of  contempt  for  a  people  whose  accent  was  indelibly  stamped  on  bis 
^gM;  We  conld  protract  the  list  of  her  ungrateful  and  thoughtless  "men  of  mind" 
eni  to  cur  own  dhy;  but  the  task  would  be  invidious,  and  we  gladly  turn  from 
it  to  flae  who  forms  a  splendid  exception  —  one  who  is  not  ashamed  of  Ireland,  and 
flffftea  Ireland  is  jostly  proud.  — 

Land  of  the  Mnse !  In  f  lory^s  lav. 

In  iiwtory'i  leaf  thy  name  ■hall  soar. 
When ,  like  a  meteor  a  noxiona  ray, 

The  reifu  of  tyranny  is  o*er; 
Immortal  names  have  hononr'd  thee  — 

A  Sheridan,  a  Weliesley; 


And  still  is  beaming  round  thy  shore 

The  spirit  brif  ht  of  Liberty, 
For  thou  canst  ooast  a  patriot,  Moore! 


BIr.  Moore  i«  erery  way  an  Irishman,  in  heart,  in  feelings,  and  in  principles.  For 
^cwuitry  he  has  done  more  than  any  man  living:  he  has  associated  her  name,  her 
"M^,  and  her  attributes,  with  poetry  and  music,  neither  of  which  can  ever  die, 
*^tiste,  patriotism,  and  literature  subsist  in  the  world ;  and  whilst  these  survive, 
■kW  will  form  the  theme  of  Beauty's  song,  and  Irish  music  the  charm  of  every  culti- 
v^iUBd.  Bat,  all  extrinsic  circumstances  apart,  there  is  in  the  melodies  of  Mr.  Moore 
inoredfire,  which  conveys  its  vividness  to  the  soul  of  his  readers;  and  they  must 
W  Bade  of  sterner  stuff  than  the  ordinary  race  of  men,  if  their  bosoms  do  not  glow 
^  Gkenl  and  patriotic  enthusiasm,  while  they  peruse  the  harmonious  creations  of  a 
p«t  who  has  dc^bed  the  wild  and  eccentric  airs  of  his  country  in  words  that  bum,  and 
■viacots  that  find  an  echo  in  every  generous  breast 

Had  Mr.  Moore  done  no  more  than  this,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
^CMiatryaieB;  but  his  genius,  like  his  own  Peri,  seems  never  pleased,  butwhiie 
|0veriiig  orer  the  region  he  loves ;  or  if  it  makes  a  irfiort  excursion ,  it  is  only  in  the 
^«f  sccoring  some  advantage  that  may  accelerate  the  removal  of  those  disqualifica- 
taai ,  which  are  sapposed  to  exclude  happiness  from  the  limits  of  his  country.  In 
*lfllft  lUokh^  he  has  given  his  fire-worshippers  the  wrongs  and  feelings  of  Irishmen ; 
*tte,  ui  the  ^HMemoirs  of  Captain  Rock,'^  he  has  accomplished  a  most  difficult  task 
"^  written  a  history  of  Ireland  that  has  been  read. 

Ob  lacfa  groonds  we  may  well  daim  for  Mr.  Moore  what  he  deserves  —  the 
^*waof  patrioCisai;  but  it  is  not  on  this  head  alone  he  is  entitled  to  our  pr^e.  As 
ipwtfSuice  the  lamented  death  of  Byron,  he  stands  alniost  without  a  competitor ;  and 
*  *  prwc^writcr ,  he  is  highly  respectable.  ' 
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Mr.  Moore  is  the  only  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Garret  Moore,  formerly  a  respectable 
tradesman  in  Dublin,  where  our  poet  was  bom  on  the  28tli  of  May,  1180.  He  has 
two  sisters ;  and  his  infantine  days  seem  to  have  left  the  most  agreeable  impressions 
on  his  memory.  In  an  epistle  to  his  eldest  sister,  dated  November,  1803,  and 
written  from  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  he  retraces  with  delight  their  cliildhood ,  and  de- 
scribes the  endearments  of  home,  with  a  sensibility  as  exquisite  as  that  which  breathes 
through  the  lines  of  Cow  per  on  receiving  his  mother  *s  picture. 

He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  excellent  education  under  the  care  of  the  late  Af  r. 
Samuel  Whyte,  of  Grafton-street ,  Dublin,  a  gentleman  extensively  known  and  re- 
spected as  the  early  tutor  of  Sheridan.  He  evinced  such  talent  in  early  life ,  as  deter- 
mined his  father  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a  superior  education ,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen ,  he  was  entered  a  student  of  Trinity  College ,  Dublin. 

Mr.  Moore  was  greatly  distinguished  while  at  the  University,  by  an  enthu- 
siastic attachment  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his  country ,  which  he 
more  than  once  publicly  asserted  ^vith  uncommon  energy  and  eloquence,  and 
he  was  equally  admired  for  the  splendour  of  his  classical  attunments,  and  the 
sociability  of  his  disposition.  On  the  l!}th  November  1799,  Mr.  Moore  entered 
himself  a  member  of  the  honourable  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple ,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1800,  before  he  had  completed  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  he  published  his 
translation  of  the  ^^Odes  of  Anacreon  into  English  verse  with  notes,  from  whence,  in 
the  vocabulary  of  fashion ,  he  has  ever  suice  been  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
Anacreon  Moore.  So  early  as  Ms  twelfUi  year  he  appears  to  have  meditated  on  exe- 
cuting this  performance,  which,  if  not  a  close  version,  must  be  confessed  to  be  a 
fascinating  one ,  of  this  favourite  bard.  The  work  is  introduced  by  a  Greek  ode 
from  the  pen  of  the  Translator,  and  is  dedicated ,  with  permission ,  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  George  the  Fourth.  When  Mr.  Moore  first  came 
to  London ,  his  youthful  appearance  was  such ,  that  being  at  a  large  dinner-party, 
and  getting  up  to  escort  the  ladies  to  the  drawing-room ,  a  French  gentleman  obser- 
ved, ^'Ah!  le  petit  bon  horome  qui  s'en  va!"  Mr.  Moore^s  subsequent  brilliant  con- 
versation, however,  soon  proved  him  to  be,  though  little  of  stature,  yet,  like  Gay, 
^'in  wit  a  man."  Assuming  the  appropriate  name  of  Little,  our  author  published,  in 
1801 ,  a  volume  of  original  poems,  chiefly  amatory.  Of  the  contents  of  this  volume 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  commendation.  Several  of  the  poems 
exhibit  strong  marks  of  genius :  they  were  the  productions  of  an  age ,  when  the 
passions  very  often  give  a  colouring  too  warm  to  the  imagination,  which  may  in  some 
degree  palliate ,  if  it  cannot  excuse ,  that  air  of  lubricity  which  pervades  too  many  of 
them.  In  the  same  year,  his  *^Philosophy  of  Pleasure"  was  advertised,  but  was 
never  published. 

Mr.  Moore's  difQdence  of  his  poetical  talents  induced  him  to  adopt,  and  with  re- 
luctance to  reject,  as  a  motto  for  this  work ,  the  quotation  from  Horace, 

Primum  ego  me  illorum,  quibus  dederim  esse  poetis, 
Exrerpam  aumero;  aequo  enim  concludere  versus 
Dixeria  esse  satis  — 

and  at  a  later  period ,  when  his  reputation  was  fully  established ,  he  spoke  of  himself 
with  his  wonted  modesty.  ^'Whatever  fame  he  might  have  acquired ,  he  attributed 
principally  to  the  verses  which  heihad  adapted  to  the  delicious  strains  of  Irish  melody. 
His  verses ,  in  themselves,  could  boast  of  but  little  merit,  but ,  like  flies  preserved  io 
amber,  they  were  esteemed  in  consequence  of  the  precious  material  by  which  they 
were  surrounded." 

Mr.  Sheridan ,  in  speaking  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir ,  said ,  *'  That  there 
was  no  man  who  put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  fancy  as  Tom  Moore :  that  hia 
soul  seemed  as  if  it  were- a  particle  of  fire  separated  from  the  sun,  aA^  was  always 
fluttering  to  get  back  to  that  source  of  light  and  heat." 

Towards  the  autumn  of  1803,  Mr.  Moore  embarked  for  Bermuda;  *  where  he 
had  obtained  the  appointment  of  Registrar  to  the  Admiralty.  This  was  a  patent  place, 
and  of  a  description  so  unsuitable  to  his  temper  of  mind,  ttiat  he  soon  found  it  expe- 
dient to  fulfil  the  duties  of  it  by  a  deputy,  with  whom,  in  consideration  of  circum- 
stances, he  consented  to  divide  the  profits  accruing  from  it.  From  this  situation,  how- 
ever, he  never  derived  any  emolument;  though,  a  few  years  since,  he  suffered  some 
pecuniary  inconvenience,  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  his  deputy.  Alluding  to  his  trip 
across  the  Atlantic ,  in  a  work  published  soon  after  his  return  to  Europe,  he  says : 
^^Though  curiosity,  therefore,  was  certainly  not  the  motive  of  my  voyage  to  America, 
yet  it  happened  that  the  gratification  of  curiosity  was  the  only  advantage  which  I 
derived  from  it.  Having  remaned  about  a  week  at  New  York,"  he  continues,  ''where 
I  saw  Madame,  the  half  repudiated  wife  of  Jerome  Buonaparte,  and  felt  a  slight  shock 
of  an  earthquake ,    the  only  things  that  particularly  awakened  my  attention ,   I  sailed 

*  The  scene  of  Shakspeare'a  mimitable  tragedy  of  "The  Tempest,"*  is  said  to  have  been 
laid  in  the  island  of  fierjuuda. 
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sf^iD  for  Norfolk,  where  I  proceeded  on  my  tour  northward  through  Williamsburgh, 
Ricknond,**  &c.  In  October,  181^4,  he  quitted  America  on  his  return  to  England,  in 
tke  Boston  frigate,  commanded  by  Capt.  Douglas,  whom  he  has  highly  eulogized  for  his 
attentioD  during  the  voyage.  In  I80<{,  he  published  his  remarks  on  the  Manners  and 
Society  of  America,  in  a  work  entitled  Odes  and  Epistles.  The  preface  to  this  little 
woik  sufficiently  eWnced  the  talent  of  Mr.  Moore  as  a  writer  of  prose. 

The  fate  of  Addison  with  his  Countess  Dowager  holding  out  no  encouragement  for 
the  ambitioiis  love  of  Mr.  Moore,  he  wisely  and  happily  allowed  his  good  taste  to  re- 
galate  his  choice  in  a  wife,  and  some  years  ago  married  Miss  Dyke,  a  lady  of  great 
penonal  beauty,  most  amiable  disposition,  and  accomplished  manners ,  in  whose  so- 
ciety he  passes  much  of  his  time  in  retirement  at  his  cottage  near  Devizes,  diversified 
by  occasionai  visits  to  London.  To  complete  this  picture  of  domestic  happiness ,  he 
is  the  fotfaer  of  several  lovely  children ,  on  whose  education  he  bestows  the  most  judi- 
and  attentive  care. 


Mr.  Moore  appears  equally  to  have  cultivated  a  taste  for  music  as  well  as  for  poe- 
sy, and  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Burney  was  perfectly  astonished  at  his  talent,  which 
ht  emphatically  called  '^peculiarly  his  own."  Nor  has  he  neglected  those  more  solid  at- 
teiament«  which  should  ever  distinguish  the  well-bred  gentleman,  for  he  is  an  excellent 
Ctneral  scholar ,  and  particularly  well  read  in  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages. 
Uss  conversational  powers  are  great ,  and  his  modest  and  unassuming  manners  have 
placed  faim  in  the  highest  rank  of  cultivated  society. 

The  celebrated  poem  of  Lalla  Rookh  appeared  in  1817;  in  the  summer  of  which 
^etr  oor  poet  visited  the  French  capital,  where  he  collected  the  materials  for  that 
taBorous  production,  ''The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris."  In  the  following  year,  he  went 
ts  Ireland,  on  which  occasion  a  dinner  was  given  to  him,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1818,  at 
Morrison's  Hotel  in  Dublin,  which  was  graced  by  a  large  assemblage  of  the  most  dis- 
tkBgnisbed  literary  and  political  characters.  The  Earl  of  Charlemont  took  the  head 
of  the  table ;  Mr.  Moore  sat  on  his  right  hand ,  and  Mr.  Moore  sen.  (since  dead),  a 
venctable  old  gentleman,  the  fother  of  our  bard,  was  on  his  left.  As  soon  as  the  cloth 
was  removed,  ^on  nobis^  Domine^  was  sung  by  the  vocalists  present ;  nmnerous  loyal 
aad  patriotic  toasts  followed.  The  Earl  of  Charlemont  then  proposed  the  memory  of 
the  late  lamented  Princess  Charlotte,  which  was  drank  in  solemn  silence,  after  which 
a  sweet  and  plaintive  song  was  sung,  in  commemoration  of  her  late  Royal  High- 
ness. After  a  short  interval,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  again  rose,  and,  with  a  suitable 
cologiiun,  proposed  the  health  of  the  distinguished  Irishman  who  had  honoured  the 
CDUtry  with  his  presence.  When  the  applause  had  subsided ,  Mr.  Moore  rose  much 
affected,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect:  — 

**i  feel  this  the  very  proudest  moment  of  my  whole  life;  to  receive  such  a  tribute 
froB  an  assembly  like  this  around  me,  composed  of  some  of  the  warmest  and  manliest 
hearts  that  Ireland  can  boast,  is  indeed  a  triumph  that  goes  to  my  very  heart ,  and 
awakens  there  all  that  an  Irishman  ought  to  feel,  whom  Irishmen  like  you  have  select- 
ed ibr  sach  a  distinction.  —  Were  my  merits  a  hundred  times  beyond  what  the  partia- 
fily  of  the  noble  chairman  has  invested  me  with ,  this  moment ,  this  golden  moment  of 
my  Cfie,  would  far  exceed  them  all.  There  are  some  among  you,  gentlemen,  whose 
liricodsbip  has  been  the  strength  and  ornament,  the  'dulce  d ecus'  of  my  existence; 
who,  however  they  differ  from  my  public  sentiments,  have  never  allowed  tliat  transient 
nl9e  on  the  surface  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  deep  tide  of  friendship  beneath; 
aien  who  feel  that  there  is  something  more  sacred  than  party,  and  whose  noble  na- 
tnres,  in  the  worst  of  times,  would  come  out  of  the  conflict  of  public  opinion,  like  peb- 
bles out  of  the  ocean,  but  more  smooth  and  more  polished  from  its  asperities  by  the 
very  a^tation  in  which  they  had  been  revolving.  To  see  them  beside  me  on  a  day 
fike  Ibis,  is  pleasure  that  lies  too  deep  for  words.  To  the  majority  of  you,  gentlemen, 
I  am  unknown;  but  as  your  countryman,  as  one  who  has  ventured  to  touch  the  chords 
sf  Ireland's  Harp,  and  whose  best  fame  is  made  out  of  the  echoes  of  their  sweetness; 
as  one  whose  humble  talents  have  been  ever  devoted,  and ,'  .with  the  blessing  of  God, 
ever  shall  be  devoted  to  the  honour  and  advancement  of  his  country's  name ;  .whose 
kve  for  that  country,  even  they,  who  condemn  his  manner  of  showing  it,  will  at  least 
allow  to  be  sincere ,  and  perhaps  forgive  its  intemperance  for  its  truth  —  setdng  him 
down  as  'one  who  loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well:'  —  to  most  of  you,  gentlemen,  I 
aay,  1  am  but  thus  known.  We  have  hitherto  been  strangers  to  each  other ;  but  may 
'  I  not  flatter  myself  that  from  this  night  a  new  era  of  communion  begins  between  us? 
Thegivinc  and  receiving  of  a  tribute  like  this  is  the  very  hot-bed  of  the  heart,  forcing 
U  once  ali  its  feeling  into  a  fulness  of  fruit,  which  it  would  take  years  of  ordinary  ri- 
penng  to  produce ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  of  you  who  has  pledged  the  cup  of  fellow- 
ihip  tins  night,  of  whom  1  would  not  claim  the  privilege  of  grasping  by  the  hand,  with 
ail  the  cordiality  of  a  long  and  well-cemented  friendship.  I  could  not  say  more  if  I 
f>«re  to  speak  for  ages.  With  a  heart  full  as  this  glass ,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
—  to  ae,  and  have  the  sinoare  gratification  of  drinking  ali  your  healths." 
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Lord  Allen  gave  ''the  memory  of  Mr.  Curraii;"  on  which  a  very  modest,  pt 
tic,  and  eloquent  speech  was  delivered  by  his  son,  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  prod 
the  most  lively  emotion  throughout  the  room. 

A  gentleman  aftenvards  sang  a  lively  and  well-written  song ,  composed  foi 
occasion.  The  subject  was  the  poets*  Klection  in  Olympus,  at  which  there  wen 
veral  candidates,  such  as  Byron,  Scott,  Suuthc)  ,  &c.;  but  which  ended  in  a  du< 
turn  of  Moore,  who  had  a  great  mnjoricy  uf  voles.  This  jeu  tV esprit  produced  i 
merriment,  and  the  health  of  the  author  was  drank  with  applause. 

Lord  Chariemont  then  gave  Hhe  living  Vocts  of  Great  Britain ;'  on  which 
Moore  said : 

'^Gentlemen ,  notwithstanding  the  witty  song  which  you  have  just  heard,  aiic 
flattering  elevation  which  the  author  has  assigned  me,  1  cannot  allow  such  a  mai 
respect  to  be  paid  to  the  illustrious  names  that  adorn  the  literature  of  the  present  • 
without  calling  your  attention  awhile  to  the  singular  constellation  of  genius,  and  i 
ing  you  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  brightness  of  each  particular  star  that  formi 
Can  I  name  to  you  a  Byron ,  without  recalling  to  your  hearts  recollections  of  ail 
his  mighty  genius  has  awakened  there;  his  energy,  his  burning  words,  his  intense  ] 
sion,  that  disposition  of  fine  fancy  to  wander  only  among  the  ruins  of  the  heart 
dwell  in  places  which  the  fire  of  feeling  has  desolated,  and,  like  the  chesnut-tree, 
firows  best  in  yolcanic  soils,  to  luxuriate  most  where  the  conflagration  of  passion 
left  its  markV  Need  I  mention  to  yon  a  Scott,  that  fertile  and  fascmating  writer, 
Tegetation  of  whose  mind  is  as  rapid  as  that  of  a  northern  summer,  and  as  rich  as 
most  golden  harvest  of  the  south ,  whoso  beautiful  creations  succeed  each  other 
fruits  in  Armida^s  enchanted  garden  —  *one  scarce  is  gathered  ere  another  gro} 
Shall  I  recall  to  you  a  Rogers  (to  mc  endeared  by  friendship  as  well  as  genius),  ^ 
has  hung  up  his  own  name  on  the  shrine  of  memoi*y  among  the  most  imperishable 
biets  thercY  A  Suuthey,  not  the  Laureate,  but  the  author  of  ''Don  Roderick,"  on 
the  noblest  and  most  eloquent  poems  in  any  language?  A  Campbell,  tlie  polished 
spirited  Campbell ,  whose  song  of  *4nni.st'ar'  is  the  very  tears  of  our  own  Irish  m 
crystalized  by  the  touch  of  genius,  and  made  eternal?  A  Wordsworth,  a  poet,  e 
in  his  puerilities,  whose  capacious  mind,  like  the  great  pool  of  Norway,  draws  iivU 
vortex  not  only  the  mighty  things  of  the  deep,  but  its  minute  weeds  and  refuse? 
Crabbe,  who  has  shown  what  the  more  than  galvaiuc  power  of  talent  can  elTect, 
giving  not  only  motion,  but  life  and  soul  to  subjects  that  seemed  incapable  of  iti 
could  enumerate,  gentlemen,  still  more,  and  from 'thence  would  pass  with  deligh 
dwell  upon  the  living  poets  of  our  own  land ;  —  the  dramatic  powers  of  a  Maturin 
a  Sheil ,  the  former  consecrated  by  the  applause  of  a  Scott  and  a  Byron ,  and 
Utter  by  the  tears  of  some  of  the  brightest  eyes  in  the  empire;  the  rich  imaginatioi 
a  Philips,  who  has  courted  successfully  more  than  one  muse  —  the  versatile  gei 
of  a  Morgan,  who  was  the  first  that  mated  our  sweet  Irish  strains  with  po< 
worthy  of  their  pathos  and  their  force.  But  I  feel  I  have  already  trespassed  too  1 
upon  your  patience  and  your  time.  I  do  not  regret ,  however,  that  you  have  deig 
to  listen  with  patience  to  this  humble  tribute  to  the  living  masters  of  the  English  h 
which  I,  *ihe  meanest  of  the  throng,*  thus  feebly,  but  heartily,  have  paid  tliem.'*  * 

In  1822,  our  author  made  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  for  a  coi 
derable  time  with  his  aniigble  wife  and  family.  The  fame  of  his  genius,  his  social  yet 
pretendmg  manners,  and  his  muscial  talents  and  conversation,  acquired  him  much  est 
with  the  most  eminent  literary  and  literary-loving  characters  of  the  French  cap! 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  introducing  here  an  imprompti 
wrote,  in  the  blank  leaf  of  a  book  belonging  to  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Mo* 
at  his  house  in  the  Champs  Ely s^es,  Paris :  — 

Sweet  rhild!  when  on  thy  beaatcoos  face, 
The  blush  of  innocence  1  vfcw, 
Thy  gentle  mother  s  features  trace. 
Thy  rather'«  eye  of  ireniuti  loo, 
If  envv  wakes  a  trausicut  sig^h, 
That  face  ih  iny  apology. 

Previous  to  Mr.Moore  leaving  Paris,  the  British  nobility  and  gentry  resident  in  1 
capital  gave  him  a  most  splendid  dinner  at  Roberts's.  About  60  persons  were  presi 
Lord  Trimblestown  was  in  the  chair,  supported  on  his  right  by  Mr.  Moore,  an< 
his  left  by  the  Earl  of  Granard.  The  vice-presidents  were  Sir  Godfirey  Webster, 
John  Byerley,  and  the  Reverend  Archibald  Douglas,  who  superintended  the  preparati 
for  the  banquet,  which  consisted  of  every  luxury  the  gastronomic  art  could  prodi 
Mr.  Moore  was  in  high  health  and  spirits ;  songs,  catches,  and  glees,  blended  dclii 
fully  with  the  sparkling  Champagne.  Several  speeches  were  made  by  Lord  Triiuh 
town,  Messrs.  Byerley,  Kennev,  Grattan ,  <Jcc. ;  and  Mr.  Moore  introduced  the  tc 
of  "Prosperity  to  Old  England"  in  the  following  eloquent  language:  — 
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"if  tkt  noble  chairman  hta ,  in  compliment  to  the  land  of  my  birth ,  given  the 
iKTHrialcome  toast  of  'Prosperity  to  Ireland  ,*  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  similar  tribute 
li  tbt  vtber  country  to  wnich  we  all  belong,  and  to  whose  real  greatness  and  solid 
||h7— aJ]  Iriahman  as  I  am,  and  with  my  political  and  historical  recollections  fresh 
abnt  ne— I  am  most  ready  to  bear  testimony  and  homage  before  the  world.  Yes, 
fBdowa,  there  may  be,  and  there  are  (for  God  forbid  that  I  should  circumscribe 
vlK  within  any  particular  latitude),  there  may  be,  and  there  are  high  minds ,  warm 
kuts,  aodbrave  arms  every  where.  But  for  that  genuuie  high-mindedness ,  which 
hibooaty  for  its  basis — the  only  sure  foundation  upon  which  any  thing  lofty  was 
ircrhuK— which  can  distinguisli  between  real,  substantial  greatness,  and  that  faUe, 
lAitcd  fioiy  of  the  moment ,  whose  elevation,  like  that  of  the  balloon ,  is  owing  to 
Amptioaf,  or  if  not  to  its  emptiness,  at  least,  to  the  levity  of  its  freight — for 

loodfidUi,  that  ponctnality  in  engagements,  which  is  the  soul  of  all  commercial 
■vdai  all  moral  relations,  and  which,  while  it  gives  to  business  the  confidence  and 
^  ao4ttitttiding  of  friendship,  introduces  into  friendship  the  regularity  and  matter- 
if^  tfea£jiess  of  business —  for  that  spirit  of  fairness  and  liberality  among  public 
m,  wUdi  extracts  the  vims  of  personality  out  of  party  zeal ,  and  exhibits  so  often 

tvftea,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  late)  the  touching  spectacle  of  the  most  sturdy  po- 
IdiieftBins  pouring  out  at  the  grave  of  their  most  violent  antagonists  such  tributes, 
■I  line  of  justice,  but  of  cordial  eulogy,  as  show  how  free  from  all  private  rancour 
mi  the  hostility  tJiat  separated  them  —  and  lastly  (as  I  trust  I  may  say,  not  only 
i^Mtinfriaging,  but  in  strict  accordance  with,  that  wise  tact  which  excludes  party 

C'froa  a  meeting  like  the  present) ,  for  that  true  and  well-understood  love  of 
,  which,  through  all  changes  of  chance  and  time,  has  kept  the  old  vessel  of 
iiQetittttion  sea-worthy  —  which ,  in  spite  of  storms  from  without ,  and  momen- 
^liMiiaons  between  the  crew  within ,  still  enables  her  to  ride,  the  admiration  of 
it««M,  and  will,  I  trust  in  God ,  never  suffer  her  to  founder  — for  all  these  qua- 
ib,  asd many ,  many  more  that  could  be  enumerated,  equally  lofty  and  equally 
ifaik,  the  most  widely-travelled  Englishman  may  proudly  say ,  as  he  sets  his  foot 
■r  asR  00  the  chalky  cliSs,  —  'This  is  my  own ,  my  native  land ,  and  I  liave  seen 
■di^  that  can ,  ,in  the  remotest  degree ,  compare  with  it.' —  Gentlemen ,  I  could 
■tUp,— in  that  fulness  of  heart,  which  they  alone  can  feel  towards  England  who 
hm  too  doomed  to  live  for  some  time  out  of  it — paying  this  feeble  tribute  to  that 
MaoUe country,  nor  can  I  doubt  the  cordiality  with  which  you  will  drink  —  ^Pro- 
9«j,  a  bng  prosperity  to  Old  England.'" 

TUs  speech  was  hailed  with  the  warmest  acclamations,  and  the  utmost  hilarity 
ffM tiU  **iiioniiiig  grey  began  to  peep."  Never  did  more  gaiety,  good  humour, 
feieonfiality  grace  a  poet's  festival,  than  at  this  farewell  duner  to  ''Tom  Moore." 

To  the  above  specimens  of  our  author's  oratorical  powers,  we  subjoin  here  two 
^  ipeecbes ,  of  more  recent  date,  which  he  delivered  on  occasions  which  called 
tMh  all  the  ^ow  of  his  heart ,  and  sympathy  of  his  nature. 

Ob  the  M  of  last  May,  the  anmversary  meeting  of  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the 
^Miftf'  Benevolent  Fund"  was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern ,  the  Right  Hon. 
him±  Robinson  ,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  chair.  In  the  course  of 
^evoingy  Hfr.  Shee,  R.  A.,  proposed  as  a  toast  "The  health  of  Thomas  Moore, 
aiThoiBas  Campbell,"  which  was  drunk  with  enthusiastic  applause.  Immediately 
^thii  Mr,  Moore  rose ,  and  returned  thanks  as  follows :  — 

*1  airare  the  meeting  that  I  feel  very  sensibly  and  very  strongly  the  high  honour 
^  hat  been  conferred  on  me ,  nor  do^  feel  it  the  less  sensibly ,  from  the  kuid  and 
«Vft-heaited  manner  in  which  the  toast ^has  been  proposed  by  my  excellent  friend 
■'fcUow-countryman.  To  have  my  name  coupled  with  that  of  Mr.  Campbell,  I  feel 
^  be  BO  ordinary  distinction.  If  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  arts  were  necessary  for 
1^  adsiiration  of  them ,  I  must  at  once  admit,  much  as  I  delight  in  them ,  that  I 
boaat  of  that  knowledge.  I  am  one  of  those  miinitiat^d  worshippers  who  ad- 
iKTer^  sincerely,  though  perhaps  I  could  not,  like  the  initiated,  give  a  perfectiy 
'Olfactory  reason  for  my  admiration.  I  enjoy  the  arts ,  as  a  man  unacquainted  with 
^^i^nomj  enjoys  the  beauty  of  sun-set ,  or  the  brilliant  wonders  of  a  starry  night. 
'■Mgit  the  many  objects  of  commiseration  with  which  the  world  unfortunately 
la,  there  is  not  one  that  appeals  more  intensely  to  the  feelings  than  the  family 
a  Bum  of  genius  leaves  behind  him,  desolate  and  forsaken ;  their  oidy  distinction 
nflected  light  of  a  name  which  renders  their  present  misery  more  conspicuous, 
<he  contemplation  of  which  must  add  poignancy  to  their  sufferings.  There  is  no 
^  onder  heaven  more  sure  to  be  visited  with  the  blessings  of  success  than  that 
has  10  view  the  alleviation  of  such  misery.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  Govern- 
•f  which  the  Right  Honourable  Chairman  forms  a  part,  has  taken  the  fine  arts 
their  protection.  It  is  for  them  a  proud  and  honourable  distinction ,  that,  while 
ikow  they  possess  the  talents  of  statesmen,  they  also  prove  they  have  the  liberal 
behwg  to  men  of  taste." 
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This  speech  was  received  with  repeated  cheering ,  and  the  eloqaent  speakc 
down  amidst  the  loudest  applause. 

At  the  S7th  Anoiversary  of  the  ''Literary  Fund  Society ,"  Sir  John  Malcoli 
troduced  the  health  of  our  poet  in  the  following  manner :  — 

''It  is  another  remarkable  feature  of  this  Institution,  that  its  applause  may  Ix 
luable  to  genius,  when  its  money  is  not  wanted.  I  allude  to  one  now  present  amc 
us ,  whom  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  personally ,  but  whose  fame  is 
known  all  over  the  world.  I  now  claim  the  liberty  to  pay  my  tribute  of  admin 
to  the  individual  in  question;  for,  although  I  have  spent  a  great  part  of  my  Ii 
distant  dimes ,  his  fame  has  reached  me ;  and  the  ment  of  one  of  his  works  I  am 
self  well  able  to  appreciate  —  1  mean  Lalla  Rookh — ^in  which  the  author  has  coml 
the  truth  of  the  historian  with  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  the  vigorous  classical  1 
of  his  own  country  with  the  fervid  imaginaUon  of  the  East.  I  propose  the  healt 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore. " 

The  health  was  then  received  with  all  the  honours ;  upon  which  Mr.  Moore 
and  said : 

"I  feel  highly  flattered  by  the  compliment  now  paid  me,  although  there  are  o< 
who  might  more  justly  have  laid  claim  to  it— 1  allude  to  the  translator  of  Obcron  i 
Sotheby),  whose  genius  instructed,  enlightened,  and  delighted  the  world ,  lon| 
a  lay  of  mine  appeared  before  the  public.  I  cannot,  however,  but  feel  myself  iU) 
honoured  by  the  manner  in  which  my  health  has  been  received  in  such  an  a^isemM 
the  present.  The  soldier  is  delighted  with  the  applause  of  his  compaiuons  in  fltt 
the  sailor  loves  to  hear  the  praises  of  those  who  have  encountered  the  perils  of 
deep  and  of  naval  warfare ;  so  I  cannot  help  feeling  somewhat  like  a  similar  plea 
from  the  approbation  of  those  who  have  laboured  with  me  in  the  same  field.  Tt 
the  highest  honour  which  they  can  offer ,  or  I  can  receive.  As  to  the  Honour 
Baronet  who  has  proposed  my  health  in  so  flattering  a  manner ,  I  feel  that  mac 
what  he  has  said  may  arise  from  the  influence  of  the  sparkling  glass  which  has  1 
circulating  among  us.  (A  laugh.)  I  do  not  by  any  means  say  that  we  have  yet  rea< 
the  state  of  double  vision  (a  laugh),  but  it  is  well  known  that  objects  seen  throaj 
glass  appear  magnified  and  of  a  higher  elevation.  There  is  an  anecdote  in  the  hi«i 
of  literature  not  unconnected  with  this  topic.  When  the  art  of  printing  was  first 
troduced,  the  types  with  whidi  the  first  works  were  printed  were  taken  down 
converted  into  drinking-cups ,  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  the  invention,  —  To  be  s 
there  have  been  other  Uterary  glasses  not  quite  so  poetical ;  for  it  has  been  said, 
as  the  warriors  of  the  North  drank  their  mead  in  the  hall  of  Odin  ovt  of  the  si 
of  those  whom  they  had  slain  in  battle  —  so  booksellers  drank  their  wine  out  of 
skulls  of  authors.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  But  difierent  times  have  now  arrii 
for  authors  have  got  their  share  of  the  aurum  potabilej  and  booksellers  have  got  ra 
the  worst  of  it.  There  is  one  peculiarity  attendant  upon  genius,  which  is  well  w 
mentioning ,  with  reference  to  the  great  objects  of  this  admirable  Institution.  Me 
genius,  like  the  predous  perfumes  of  the  East ,  are  exceedinglv  liable  to  exhaust 
and  the  period  often  comes  when  nothing  of  it  remains  but  its  sensibility  %  tin^ 
light ,  which  long  gave  life  to  the  world ,  sometimes  terminates  in  becomkig  a  bui 
to  itself.  (Great  applause.)  When  we  add  to  that  the  image  of  Poverty  •  -  whei 
consider  the  situation  of  that  man  of  genius,  who,  in  his  decUning  years  and  exhaii 
resources ,  sees  nothing  before  him  but  indigence  —  it  b  then  only  that  we  can  4 
mate  the  value  of  this  Institution  ,  which  stretches  out  its  friendly  hand  to  save 
from  the  dire  calamity.  (Applause.)  This  is  a  consideration  which  ought  to  hav 
due  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  easy  and  opulent ,  who  may  themselves  be  mc 
genius;  but  there  may  be  others  who  have  no  property  to  bestow  upon  them;  and 
person  who  now  addresses  you  speaks  the  more  feelingly,  because  he  cannot  be 
that  the  fate  of  genius ,  which  he  has  just  been  depicting ,  may  not  one  day  h 
own.**  CImmense  applause.) 

In  182S,  Mr.  Moore  published  "The  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  of  which  two  Fi> 
translations  soon  after  appeared  in  Paris.  While  Mr.  Moore  was  composing  this  ft 
Lord  Byron,  who  then  resided  in  Italy,  was,  by  a  singular  coincidence ,  wnti 
nmilar  poem ,  with  the  title  of  "Heaven  and  Earth,"  both  of  them  having  takes 
subject  from  the  second  verse  of  the  tith  chapter  of  Genesis :  "And  it  came  to  | 
that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair;  and  they  t 
them  wives  of  all  which  tbe>  chose." 

The  two  poets  presumed  that  the  Sons  of  God  were  angels,  which  opinion  is 
entertained  by  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  our  author*s  "Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,"  th< 
lebrated  "Rinaldo  Rinaldini"  of  Ireland;  or  rather  the  designation  adopted  b^ 
"Rob  Roys"  of  that  unfortunately  divided  country.  Mr.  Moore  has  since  incre 
hb  reputation,  as  a  orose  writer,  by  his  publication  of  the  Life  of  the  late  R 
Honourable  Riduird  Brinsley  Sheridan,  whidi,  from  the  superior souroes  ofii 
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I  at  Uf  oonnAod ,  U ,  in  a  literary  point  of  view  at  least ,  a  yalaable  acquidtioii 
(Aelerefi  of  biography. 
Webere  aonez  a  list  of  Mr.  Moore*s  works ,  with  their  respectiye  dates  of  publi- 
H,  IS  &r  as  we  hare  been  able  to  verify  them. 

Tbe  Odes  of  Anacreon,  translated  into  English  verse,  with  notes ;  dedicated  by 
aoo  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  4to.  1800. 
Ciii^  Appeal  to  Public  Confidence ,  or  Considerations  on  the  Dangers  of  the 
Crisis.  8to.  1803. 

GsmptioB  and  Intolerance,  two  poems. 
Spiities,  Odea,  and  other  Poems.  1805. 

Poeu,  under  the  assumed  name  of  the  late  Thomas  Little ,  Esq.  8to.  1808. 
A  Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin.  8vo.  1810. 
•    M.  P.,  or  the  Blue  Stocking,  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts ,  performed  at  the  Ly- 
attll. 

faltroepted  Letters,  or  the  Twopenny-Post  Bag  (in  verse) ,  by  Thomas  Brown 
YMiger.  8vo.  1812. — Of  this  upwards  of  fourteen  editions  have  appeared  in 

ASelectioD  of  Irish  Melodies ,  continued  to  9  numbers. 

Mr,  Moore  completed  the  translation  of  Sallust,  which  had  been  left  unfinished  by 

Arte  Murphy,  and  he  superintended  the  printing  of  the  work  for  the  purchaser, 

&q»nter. 

Ik  Sceptic ,  a  philosophical  satire. 

lARookh,  an  oriental  romance,  dedicated  to  Samael  Rogers ,  Esq.  1817. 

Ik  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  letters  in  verse.  1818. 

fc&oal  Airs ,  continued  to  four  numbers. 

htni  Songs ,  two  numbers. 

Jhlkds,  Songs ,  &c. 

T«iCnb*8  Memorial  to  Congress,  in  verse. 

Trifia  Reprinted ,  in  verse. 

Wa  of  the  Angels.  1823. 

SJiyiws  on  the  Road,  extracted  from  the  jonrnal  of  a  travelling  member  of  the 
NiwiMle  Sodety. 

[    Micdlaoeous  Poems ,  by  different  members  of  the  Pococurante  Society. 
1     l^bksfor  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  verse. 
1     Baibdi,  Songs,  Bdisceilaneous  Poems ,  &c. 

Moioirs  of  Captain  Rock. 

IWIife  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

Fff  LaOa  Rookh  Mr.  Moore  received  8,000  guineas  pf  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 

'  Life  of  Sheridan  he  was  paid  2,000  guineas  by  the  same  house.— Mr.  Moore  en- 

ioooity  of  500  1.  from  Power,  the  music-seller,  for  the  Irish  Melodies  and  other 

(Rfcces.     He   has,  moreover,  lately,   we  understand,  engaged  to  write  for 

This  aewspaper,  at  a  salary  of  500  1.  per  annum. 

k is  well  known  that  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  Lord  Byron,  written  by  himself, 
^  deposited  in  the  keeping  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  designed  as  a  legacy  for  his  be- 
'  His  also  known  that  the  latter,  with  the  consent  and  at  the  desire  of  his  lord- 
lad  long  ago  sold  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  for  the  sum  of 
l^Miand  guineas.  These  memoirs  are ,  however ,  lost  to  the  world :  the  leading 
irdatire  to  which  were  related  in  the  following  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Moore  to 
K^Bsh  journals:  — 

•'Without  entering  into  the  respective  cUims  of  Mr.  Murray  and  myself  to  the  pro- 

.  io  these  memoirs  (a  question  which ,  now  that  they  are  destroyed,  can  be  but 

nenoDent  to  any  one),  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  believing  the  manuscript  still 

^■iM,  I  placed  it  at  the  ^posal  of  Lord  Byron's  sister,  Mrs.  Lei^,  with  the 

rtterration  of  a  protest  against  iU  total  destruction  —  at  least  without  previous 

"'  asd  consultation  among  the  pardes.    The  majority  of  the  persons  present  dis- 

^nth  this  opinion,  and  it  was  the  only  point  upon  which  there  did  exist  any 

^between  us.    The  manuscript  was,  accordingly,  torn  and  burnt  before  our 

;  aad  I  immediately  paid  to  Mr.  Morray,  in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  assem- 

U«vo  thousand  guineas,  with  interest,  ifec,  being  the  amonnt  of  what  I  owed 

*PMi  tbe  security  of  my  bond,  and  for  which  I  now  stand  indebted  to  my  publi- 

"^  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 

^nce  then  the  family  of  Lord  Byron  have,  in  a  manner  Inghly  honourable  to 

^c*t  proposed  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  sum  thus  paid  to  Blr.  Murray 

be  reimbursed  to  me;  bat,  from  feelings  and  conriderations  which  it  is  uuneces- 

^  to  explain,  I  have  respectfully,  but  peremptorily,  deduied  their  offer." 

^re  we  proceed  to  offer  a  few  unprejudiced  observations  on  this  unpleasant 

*^   If e  deem  it  proper  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  various  opinions ,  pro  et 

to  which  this  letter  of  Mr.  Moore  gave  rise.    It  is  but  justice ,  however,  to 
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Mr.  Moore^s  high  and  unblemished  reputation  to  premise,  that  ndtherbythoi 
regretted  the  burning  of  Byron's  Memoirs,  as  a  public  loss,  nor  by  those  wbo 
demned  it  as  a  dereliction  of  the  most  importcmt  duty  he  owed  to  the  memory  and  1 
of  his  noble-minded  friend—  by  none  of  these,  nor  by  any  one  we  ever  heard  of'^ 
Mr.  Moore's  honour,  disinterestedness,  or  delicacy — extreme  delicacy  —  eve*"  l 
in  the  slightest  degree  impeached. 

The  enemies  of  "The  Burning"  said,  that  Mr.  Moore's  explanatory  letter  -wra 
ingenious  but  not  an  ingenuous  one — for  that,  at  any  rate,  it  threw  no  light  oc 
subject.  —  They  cavilled  at  the  words  "and  it  was  the  only  point  on  which  th«r« 
exist  any  difference  between  us ,"  professing  to  wonder  what  other  "point**  of 
consequence  could  possibly  have  been  in  discussion,  save  that  of  preserving  o« 
stroying  the  manuscript.  They  could  not  see ,  or  were  incapable  of  feeling  ,  ii 
paramount  sense  of  delicacy  or  duty  could  operate  upon  a  mind  like  Mr.  Moore' 
counterbalance  the  delicacy  and  duty  due  to  his  dead  friend's  fame ,  which ,  accoc^ 
to  them,  he  had  thus  abandoned  to  a  sea  of  idle  speculation.  — Moreover,  they  -m 
unable  to  comprehend  what  business  Mr.  Murray  the  bookseller,  or  any  of  the  g^ei 
men  present ,  had  with  the  business ,  when  Mr.  Moore  had  redeemed  the  MS.,  '^ 
interest,  ^c,"  and  with  hb  own  money  (that  is,  the  sum  he  borrowed  for  the  ] 
pose).  Finally ,  it  was  past  their  understanding  to  conceive ,  how  an^r  person  oi 
allow  his  own  fair,  just,  and  honourably-acquired  property  to  be  burnt  and  dcstara 
before  his  eyes ,  and  against  his  own  protested  opinion,  even  if,  from  an  honesl, 
too  sensitive  deference  for  others ,  he  had  conceoed  so  far  as  to  withhold  its  po^bB 
tion  to  "a  more  convenient  season ;"  or  simply  to  preserve  it  as  a  precious  relic  in 
family. 

To  this ,  the  firm  supporters  of  church  and  state  —  the  pure  sticklers  for  pt^ 
morals  —  the  friends  of  decorum  and  decency  —  the  respecters  of  the  inviolability 
domestic  privacy  —  the  foes  to  unlicensed  wit  and  poetic  license — the  disiiiterei 
and  tender  regarders  of  Lord  Byron's  character  itself,  —  one  and  all,  proudly  repl 
that  Mr.  Moore  had  performed  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  delicate  duties  I 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man ,  friend ,  citizen ,  or  christian  to  perform ,  in  the  most  m 
ly,  friendly,  patriotic,  and  christian-like  manner.  As  a  man,  he  had  nobly  sa* 
ticed  his  private  interest  and  opinion,  out  of  respect  to  Lord  Byron's  living  connexi« 
as  a  friend,  he  had|  evinced  a  real  and  rare  friendship  by  withholding,  at  his  fl 
personal  loss ,  those  self-and-thoughtlessly-intruded  specks  and  deformities  of  a  gf 
character  from  the  popular  gaze,  which  delights  too  much  to  feast  on  the  in&rndt 
of  noble  minds.  As  a  citizen ,  he  had  forborne  to  display  sparkling  wit  at  the  < 
pense  of  sound  morality ;  and  ,  finally ,  as  a  christian ,  he  had  acted  like  a  good  i 
faithful  servant  of  the  diurch ,  in  leaving  his  friend's  memory ,  and  exposing  his  o 
reputation ,  to  martyrdom ,  from  the  most  religious  and  exalted  motives. 

The  private  and  particular  friends  of  Mr.  Moore  briefly  and  triumphantly  refer 
to  his  unspotted  character, 

Whicli  never  yet  the  breath  of  calomny  had  taiated, 
and  they  properly  condemned  uncharitable  conjecture  on  a  subject  of  which  the  m 
that  could  be  said  was 

Causa  latet,  vis  est  notfssima 

The  Examiner  newspaper  gave  the  subjoined  statement,  which ,  if  it  were  pi 
perly  authenticated ,  would  at  once  set  the  matter  at  rest ,  to  the  entire  justificati 
of  the  Bard  of  Erin. 

*'We  were  going  to  allude  again  this  week  to  the  question  between  Mr.  Moore  i 
the  public ,  respecting  the  destruction  of  Lord  Byron's  Memoirs.  We  have  receii 
several  letters  expressing  the  extreme  mortification  of  the  writers  on  learning  th^  fa 
and  venting  their  indignation  in  no  very  measured  terms  against  the  perpetrators ,  a 
we  should  not  have  concealed  our  own  opinion  that,  however  nobly  Mr.  Thomas  Mo< 
may  have  acted  as  regards  his  own  interest,  bis  pttbUshed  letter  makes  out  no  justi 
cation  either  in  regard  to  his  late  illustrious  friend ,  whose  reputation  was  thus  abi 
doned  without  that  defence ,  which  probably  his  own  pen  could  alone  furnish,  of  ma 
misrepresented  passages  ui  his  conduct;  or  in  regard  to  the  world ,  which  is  thus  re 
bed  of  a  treasure  that  can  never  be  replaced.  But  we  have  learnt  one  fact,  whi 
puts  a  different  face  upon  the  whole  matter.  It  is ,  that  Lord  Byron  himself  did  t 
wish  the  Memoirs  published.  How  they  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Moore  and  1 
bookseller — for  what  purpose  and  under  what  reservations  —  we  shall  probably  be 
liberty  to  explain  at  a  future  time ;  for  the  present ,  we  can  only  say  that  such  is  1 
fact,  as  the  noble  poet's  intimate  friends  can  testify." 

This  is  indeed  an  explanation  ^Mevoutly  to  be  wished,"  nor  can  we  conceive  w 
it  should  be  still  delayed.  It  is  highly  probable,  however ,  that  Mr.  Moore  will  hii 
self  fully  and  satisfactorily  elucidate  tlie  aifair ,  in  the  life  he  is  said  to  be  writing 
Lord  Byron. 
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M  were  tlw  oonflicting  opinions  of  the  time  relating  to  this  mysterious  and 
delicate  subject;  on  which,  however,  we  are  bound  to  introduce  a  few 
nasriu. 
Wko  Lord  Byron^s  death  was  once  ascertained ,  the  whole  interest  of  society 
ceotcred  in  his  Memoirs.  Curiosity  swallowed  up  grief;  and  people,  beco- 
;  wearied  by  the  comments  of  other  writers  on  him  wfio  was  no  more,  turned  with 
spied  anxiety  to  know  what  he  had  written  upon  himself.  Whether  or  not  the 
lad  a  right  to  these  Memoin^,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not,  perhaps,  quite 
itodiscass.  It  is,  at-  any  rate,  our  opinion  that  they  had  the  nght;  and  that 
ideMRloiy  of  the  manuscript  was  no  more  than  a  trustee  for  the  public ,  however 
(iumlhnl  interest  was  concerned  or  consulted.  Lord  Byron  bequeathed  his  Me- 
~  to  the  world.  The  profits  of  their  sale  were  alone  meant  for  Mr.  Moore.  Lord 
I'sfunly  had  no  pretension  whatever  to  the  monopolv.  And  though  the  delicate 
lendoo  of  Mr.  Moore  prompted  his  offer  of  having  tlie  manuscript  perused  and 
9^,  ifsQch  be  the  proper  word,  bv  the  nearest  surviving  relative  of  Lord  Byron, 
iitnn  that  be  was  nght,  strictly  right,  in  protesting  against  its  unconditional 


For  ourselves ,  we  think  that,  in  respect  to  the  burning,  Mr.  Moore's  conduct  is 

tdculj understood  or  appreciated.     Some  blame,  as  we  have  shown,  appears  to 

tbecn attadied  to  his  share  in  the  matter,  not  only  in  Great  Britain ,  but  on  the 

where  the  subfect  excited  an  interest  <|uite  as  lively  as  in  England.    But  it 

'flpioion  chat  Mr.  Moore's  conduct  m  the  aifair  has  been  too  hastily  condemned. 

idi^,  we  think,  remains  for  his  performance — but  otie,  and  that  most  impera- 

\k  to  give  to  the  world  the  genuine  work  of  Lord  Byron ,  if  it  be  in  his  power 

The  opinion  is  at  all  events  wide  spread ,   if  not  well  founded ,  that  one 

fit  least  of  the  original  work  is  in  existence.     That  opinion  is  afloat,  and  nothing 

"it    If  the  Life  which  Mr.  Moore  is  supposed  to  be  preparing  come  out  as  his 

tpndoction,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  convince  the  public  that  it 

ia  compilation  from  the  copy  which  wc  allude  to ,  or  from  a  memory  powerfully 

of  the  original.   If  it  be  not  avowed  as  such,  its  genuineness  will  be  doubted, 

iadoien  spurious  lives  will  probably  appear,  professing  to  be  that  identical  copy, 

enstence  no  one  will  consent  to  doubt.     No  reasoning,  nothing,  in  fact, 

rf  &lr.  Moore's  positive  assertion  to  the  contrary ,  will  persuade  people  that  he 

|,  for  years ,  have  run  the  risk  of  leaving  so  interesting  a  manuscript ,   or  that  he 

'  have  entrusted  it,  without  possessing  a  duplicate,  in  the  hands  of  any  one. 

I,  stall  events,  it  will  be  thought  morally  certaui,  that  more  than  one  of  those  to 

it  was  entrusted  had  curiosity  cMiough  to  copy  it ;  aiid  very  improbable  that 

rase  had  honesty  enoogh  to  confess  it. 

Bendes  these  reasons  for  the  publication  of  the  real  Memoirs ,  supposing  a  copy 
;,  there  is  one  of  such  paramount  importance,  that  we  are  sure  it  roust  have 
ereiy  body  who  has  thought  at  ail  upon  the  subject.     We  mean  the  retro- 
re  injury  done  to  the  character  of  the  deceased  ,  by  the  conjectures  which  are 
I,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Memoirs  he  left  behind.     We  do  not  pretend  to  be  in 
laccret  of  their  contents,  but  we  are  quite  sure  they  can  be  in  no  way  so  repre- 
~'t,  as  the  public  imagination,   and  the  enemies  of  LordByrun,  have  figured 
to  be;  and  tnere  is  one  notion  concerning  them,  of  a  nature  too  delicate  to  touch 
,aod  for  the  removal  of  which  no  samficc  of  individual  or  family  vanity  would  be 
too  high.     We  have,  moreover,  good  authority  for  believing  that  the  Me- 
■i^t  and  ought  to  have  been  published  ,  with  perfect  safety  to  public  morals, 
nth  a  very  considerable  gratification  to  public  anxiety.     Curiosity,  which  is  so 
tiUe  in  individuals,  assumes  a  very  ditferent  aspect  when  it  is  shared  by  so- 
at  large;  and  a  satisfaction  which  may  be,  in  must  instances ,  witliheld  from 
, ought  very  rarely  to  be  refused  to  the  other.  Nothing  has  ever  had  such  power 
"lent  upon  the  mass  of  mankind  as  private  details  of  illustrious  individuals, 
of  all,  what  may  be  called  their  con/cssions;  and  if  tho.sc  individuals  chuse  to 
their  opinions  as  much  the  property  of  the  world  after  tlieir  death ,  us  their  con- 
aod  their  works  had  been  before ,  we  repeat,  that  it  U  nothing  short  of  a  fraud 
I  the  public  to  snatch  away  the  treasure  of  which  they  were  the  just  inheritors. 
lost  it  be  said  that  the  property  in  question  is  of  no  intrinsic  value.     Every  thing 
■nnisien  to  the  public  indulgence  is  of  wealth  proportioned  to  its  rarity  —  and 
Mot  of  view  Lord  Byron's  Memoirs  were  bevond  price.     If  tlicy  contain  gross 
or  indecent  disclosure,  let  such  parts  be  suppressed ;  and  enough  will  remain 
to  satisfy  all  readers.     But  we  say  this  merely  for  the  sake  of  supposition,  and 
purpose  of  refuting  an  argument  founded  in  an  extreme  case;  we  have  great 
t  in  believing  that  the  only  pretence  for  such  an  imputation  on  the  manuscript, 
V  the  selfish  or  squeamish  act  of  its  suppression. 

^  We  trust  that  Mr.  Moore  will  yet  consider  well  the  part  he  has  to  perform ;  that 
''i^aot  insensible  to  the  narrow  scrutiny  which  the  public  displays  in  this  affair,  and 
"^posterity  will  confirm;  and  that  he  will,  on  this  occasion,  uphold  the  character 
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for  integrity  and  frankness  which  is  so  pre-eminently  his.  We  speak  with  oeitii 
of  his  disinterested  and  upright  feelings  throughout ;  we  only  hope  his  delicacy  tov¥i 
others  may  not  lead  him  too  far  towards  the  risk  of  his  own  popularity,  or  tbe  sacri 
of  what  we  designate  once  more  the  public  property. 

If  credit  may  be  given  to  Captain  IVledwin ,  Lord  Byron  was  most  desiroiu 
the  posthumous  printing  of  his  Memoirs;  and  he  seems,  indeed,  to  have  entruj 
them  to  Mr.  Moore ,  as  a  safeguard  against  that  very  accident  into  which  the  hi 
wrought  notions  of  delicacy  of  the  trustee,  and  his  deference  to  the  relations 
friends  of  the  illustrious  deceased ,  actually  betrayed  them.  Lord  Byron  seem 
have  been  aware  of  the  prudery  of  his  own  immediate  connexions;  and  in  the  wa; 
which  he  bestowed  the  manuscript,  to  have  consulted  at  once  his  generous  disposi 
towards  a  friend ,  and  his  desire  of  security  against  mutilation  or  suppression.  On 
subject  Captain  Medwin's  Journal  makes  him  speak  as  follows :  —  ^^1  am  sorry  not 
have  a  copy  of  my  Memoirs  to  show  you.  I  gave  them  to  Moore,  or  rather  to  Moo 
tittle  boy." ' 

'^I  remember  saying ,  'Here  are  two  thousand  pounds  for  you ,  my  youngs  fne 
I  made  one  reservation  in  the  gift  —  that  they  were  not  to  be  published  till  after 
death." 

'^I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  their  being  circulated ;  in  fact  they  have  b 
read  by  some  of  mine,  and  several  of  Moore^s  friends  and  acquaintances;  anu 
others  they  were  lent  to  Lady  Burghersh.  On  returning  the  manuscript,  her  iadys 
told  Moore  that  she  had  transcribed  the  whole  work.  This  was  un  peufort ,  aad 
suggested  the  propriety  of  her  destroying  the  copy.  She  did  so,  by  putting  it  into  \ 
fire  in  his  presence.  Ever  since  this  happened ,  Douglas  Kinnaird  has  been  reoo 
mending  me  to  resume  possession  of  the  manuscript,  thinking  to  frighten  me  by  sayi 
that  a  spurious  or  a  real  copy ,  surreptitiously  obtained ,  may  go  forth  to  the  woi 
I  am  quite  indifferent  about  the  world  knowing  all  that  they  contain  There  are  v< 
few  licentious  adventures  of  my  own ,  or  scandalous  anecdotes  that  will  affect  othc 
in  the  book.  It  is  taken  up  from  my  earliest  recollection.s,  almost  from  childhood 
very  incoherent,  written  in  a  very  loose  and  familiar  style.  The  second  part  v 
prove  a  good  lesson  to  young  men ;  for  it  treats  of  the  irregular  life  I  led  at  one  peril 
and  the  fatal  consequences  of  dissipation.  There  are  few  parts  that  may  not ,  a 
none  that  will  not,  be  read  by  women." 

In  this  particular  Lord  Byron's  fate  has  been  singular ;  and  a  superstitious  pen 
might  be  startled  at  the  coincidence  of  so  many  causes ,  all  tending  to  hide  his  cliari 
ter  from  the  public.  That  scandal  and  envy  should  have  been  at  work  with  sucl 
man  is  not  very  extraordinary ;  but  the  burning  of  his  Memoirs,  and  the  subsequ< 
injunction  on  tlie  publication  of  his  Letters  to  his  Mother ,  seem  as  if  something  mc 
than  mere  chance  had  operated  to  preserve  unconfuted  the  calumnies  of  the  day ,  1 
the  benefit  of  future  biographers.  Of  these  Letters  a  friend  of  ours  was  fortuni 
enough  to  obtain  a  glimpse ,  and  never ,  he  told  us ,  was  more  innocent ,  and  at  t 
same  time  more  valuable  matter,  so  withheld  from  the  world.  It  were,  he  ob5erv< 
but  an  act  of  cold  justice  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron  to  state ,  pubiidy ,  that  th 
appear  the  reflections  of  as  generous  a  mind  as  ever  committed  its  expression  to  pap< 
for  though,  indeed,  the  traces  of  his  temperament,  and  of  his  false  position  in  scad 
are  there ,  still  the  sentiments  are  lofty  and  enthusiastic ;  and  every  line  betrays  t 
warmest  sympathy  with  human  suffering ,  and  a  scornful  indignation  against  mean  a 
disgraceful  vice. 

The  extempore  song,  addressed  by  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore ,  on  the  lattei 
last  visit  to  Italy,  proves  the  familiar  intercourse  and  friendship  that  subsist 
between  him  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  The  following  stanzas  are  very  e 
pressive : 

Were't  the  last  drop  ia  the  well, 

\a  I  gasp'il  upon  the  brink, 
Ere  my  faintiue  spirit  fell. 

"Vis  to  thee  that  1  would  drink. 
Ill  that  water,   as  this  uiiie, 

The  libation  1  would  pour 
Should  be  —  Peace  to  thine  and  mine. 

And  a  health  to  thee ,   Tom  Moure ! 

When  Lord  Byron  had  published  his  celebrated  satire  of  "English  Bards  ai 
Hcotch  Reviewers ,''  in  which  our  poet ,  in  common  ^Nrith  most  of  his  distinguish) 
contemporaries  was  visited  rather  ^'too  roughly"  by  the  noble  modem  Juvenal ,  I 
lordship  expected  to  be  '^called  out,*'  as  the  Fashionable  phrase  is;  but  no  one  hi 
courage  to  try  bis  prowess  in  the  field  ,  save  Mr.  Moore,  who  did  not  relish  the  jol 
about  '^Little's  leadless  pistols,*'  and  sent  a  letter  to  his  lordship  in  the  nature  of 

*  I'here  is  some  trifling  ioaecnracy  in  this ,   as  Moore^e  son  was  not  with  him  In  Italy, 
it  nevertheless  true ,  as  we  are  assured,  that  tJiis  was  the  torn  which  Lord  Byron  gave  to  I 
present ,  In  order  to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  his  friend. 
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Mta^y  but  wMch  be,  by  his  leaving  the  country,  did  not  receive.  On  Byron's 
fctwiif  Ifr.  Moore  made  inquiry  if  he  had  received  the  epistle ,  and  stated  that,  on 
mombA  of  certain  changes  in  his  circumstances ,  he  wished  to  recall  it ,  and  become 
tht  fiieod  of  Byron,  through  Rogers,  the  author  of  ^^The  Pleasures  of  Memory,^'  and 
ilo  wai  indmate  with  hotik  the  distinguished  bards.  The  letter ,  addressed  to  the 
OR  of  Mr.  Hanson,  had  been  mislaid;  search  was  made  for  it,  and  Byron,  who  at 
lot  did  Dot  like  this  offer,  of  one  hand  with  a  pistol,  and  the  other  to  shake  in  fel- 
hmkip,  felt  very  awkward.  On  the  letter  being  recovered ,  however,  he  delivered 
koMpened  to  Mr.  Moore ,  and  they  afterwards  continued  to  the  last  most  particular 


kb  hat  justice  to  the  unquestionable  courage  and  spirited  conduct  of  the  Bard  of 
In,  to  observe  here,  that,  though  Byron  had  stated  the  truth  about  the  said  ^Mead- 
lai|ilstob,"  be  had  not  stated  the  whole  truth.  The  facts  were  these:  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
AtcddiFBted  critic,  and  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  had,  in  ''good  set  phrase,** 
lifted  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Little,  Esq.,  alias  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.;  and  the  latter, 
Mtcfafing  to  put  up  with  the  flagellation  of  the  then  modern  Aristarchus ,  challenged 
^  When  they  arrived  at  Chalk  Farm,  the  place  tixed  on  for  the  duel ,  the  police 
*n ready,  and  deprived  them  of  their  fire-anns.  On  drawing  their  contents,  the 
MfMod  of  'Srillanous  saltpetre"  was  found ,  but  the  cold  lead, 

The  pious  metal  most  in  reqaisition 
On  such  occttiifomi, 

Ufooebow  disappeared.  The  cause  was  this :  One  of  the  balls  had  fallen  out  in  the 
*oige,  and  the  seconds,  with  a  laudable  anxiety  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to 
^iesbeddiog  of  such  valuable  blood,  and  to  make  both  equal,  drew  the  other  ball. 

h  his  youth  Mr.  Moore  was  in  the  high  road  to  court  favour,  and  had  Ills  spirit 
■ikn  independent,  we  might  even  have  had  a  Sir  Thomas  More  in  our  days,  it  is 
JMilat  when  the  juvenile  Anacreon  was  introduced  to  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  His 
■^al  Highness  inquired  of  him  whether  he  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Moore,  the  celebrated 
i^ofZeluco;  and  that  the  bard  promptly  replied,  ''No,  Sir;  I  am  the  son  of  a 
P»aratDubUnr' 

The  following  anecdote  shows  that  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth  did  not 
"fgtttopay  off  the  Prince  of  Wales's  "old  score"  with  our  poet: — In  the  king's 
P^^,  a  critic,  speaking  of  the  'Mjife  of  Sheridan,"  declared  that  Moore  had  mur- 
■f^bis  friend.  "You  arc  too  severe ,"  said  his  Majesty  ,  "I  cannot  admit  that  Mr. 
^^^  murdered  Sheridan,  but  he  has  certainly  attempted  his  life.''* 

Itwai  not  till  after  the  Prince  of  Wales's  investment  with  regal  power,  that  Mr. 
■"wlCTelicd  the  keen  shafts  of  his  ''grey  goose  quill"  against  that  illustrious  perso- 
^  He  bad  previously  dedicated  the  translation  of  Anacreon  to  His  Royal  High- 
■■.  by  whom,  it  is  said,  liis  poetry  was  much  admired.  We  question,  though, 
Hiiivcne  was  as  palatable  to  the  Prince  Regent  as  it  had  been  to  the  Prince  of 
fNiIei.  Mr.  Moore,  perhaps,  thought  as  one  of  his  predecessors  had  done  on  this  sub- 
i^Y  of  whom  the  following  anecdote  is  recorded.  Pope,  dining  one  day  with  Fre- 
jwe,  Prince  of  Wales ,  paid  the  prince  many  compliments.  "I  wonder ,"  said  His 
*'?^ Highness,  *'tbat  you,  who  are  so  severe  on  kings,  should  be  so  complaisant  to 
**•    *'It  is ,"  replied  the  witty  bard ,  "because  I  lULe  the  Hon  before  his  claws  are 

Tbe  name  of  Anacreon  Moore ,  by  which  our  author  is  distinguished  ,  is  not  so 
Ij^  hit  doe  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  having  translated  the  odes  of  the 
.^*l»rd,  as  from  the  social  qualities  which  he  is  known  to  possess,  and  the  con- 
'(^  ^rit  of  his  muse.    Mr.  Moore  seems  to  be  of  opimon ,  thar 

If  with  water  you  fill  np  your  glasses, 

YooMl  never  Mritc  any  thinp  wise 
For  w  ine  is  the  hurse  of  Pamansus, 

Uhicii  hurries  a  bard  lo  the  skies. 

*unot,  however,  ungrateful  for  whatever  share  conviviality  may  have  had  in  in- 
^f|^  his  muse ,  but  has  amply  acknowledged  it  in  the  elegant  and  glowing  terms  in 
*  .  .^  ^'  celebrated  its  pr««ise8.  No  individual  presides  with  more  grace  at  the 
2|[Jij^  board,  nor  is  there  one  whose  absence  is  more  Hable  to  be  regretted  by  his 

■•■■08. 

"cing  on  one  occasion  prevented  from  attending  a  banquet  where  he  was  an  ex- 
Pf^  piest,  and  where,  in  consequence,  every  thing  seemed  (to  use  a  familiar 
pHMe)  out  of  sorts ,  a  gentleman,  in  the  fervour  of  his  disappointment ,  exclaimed, 
^ire  OS  but  one  Anacreon  more,  ye  gods,  whatever  else  you  deny  us." 

Presiding  once  at  a  tavern  dinner,  where  some  of  the  company  were  complaining 
«at  there  was  no  game  at  the  table ,  a  gentleman  present ,  alluding  to  the  fascinating 
*"*w»  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  *'kept  the  table  in  a  roar,"  said,  "Why,  gentlemen, 
*l^  bettff  game  would  you  wish  than  moor  game,  of  which  I  am  sure  you  have 
witdiaoe?" 


XXX 
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At  another  time,  after  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  had  been  extended  to  a  pretty 
late  hour,  Mr.  D.  proponed,  as  a  concluding  bumper,  the  health  of  Mr.  Moore;  a 
toast  which ,  haying  been  twice  drank  in  the  cour^se  of  the  evening,  was  objected  to 
as  unnecessary.  Mr.  D.,  however,  persisted  in  giving  the  toast;  and  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  it  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Moore's  translation  of  the  eighth  ode  of 
Anacreon.     ^*Let  us  drink  it  now  ,*'  said  he, 

For  death  may  cnme  with  brow  unpleasant, 
May  come  when  least  we  wish  him  prctent. 
Ana  beckon  to  the  sable  i-hnre, 
knd  grimly  bid  us  — drink  no  More! 

We  here  terminate  the  biographical  part  of  our  sketch ;  and ,  after  a  few  intro- 
ductory and  general  remarks ,  shaU  proceed  to  take  a  critical  review  of  our  author's 
principal  works,  including  some  interesting  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  ancient  niia- 
strelsy ,  illustrative  of  the  '^Irish  Melodies.'* 

Moore  is  not,  like  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge,  the  poet's  poet;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  writings,  tliat  wc  should  create  a  taste  for  them  other  than 
what  we  received  from  nature  and  education.  Yet  his  style  is  contemned  as  tinsel 
and  artificial,  whereas  the  great  praise  bestowed  on  those  preferred  to  it  is,  that  tbey 
are  the  only  true  natural.  —  Now  if  it  requires  study  and  progressive  taste  to  arrive 
at  a  sense  of  the  natural ,  and  but  common  feeling  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  artifi- 
dal ,  then  certainly  the;>e  names  have  changed  places  since  we  met  them  in  the 
dictionary. 

Formerly ,  people  were  content  with  estimating  books  —  persons  arc  the  present 
objects  universally.  It  is  not  the  pleasure  or  utility  a  volume  affords ,  whidi  is  taken 
into  consideration,  but  the  genius  which  it  indicates.  Each  person  is  anxious  to  form 
his  scale  of  excellence ,  and  to  range  great  names,  living  or  dead,  at  certain  intervals 
and  in  different  grades,  self  being  the  hidden  centre  whither  all  the  comparisons  verge. 
In  former  times  works  of  authors  were  composed  with  ideal  or  ancient  models, — the 
humble  crowd  of  readers  were  content  to  peruse  and  admire.  At  present  it  is  other- 
wise,—  every  one  is  conscious  of  having  either  written ,  or  at  least  having  been  able 
to  write  a  book,  and  consequently  all  literary  decisions  alTect  them  personally :  — 

Scribendi  nihil  a  me  alienum  piito, 

is  the  language  of  the  age,  and  the  most  insignificant  calculate  on  the  wonders  they 
might  have  effected ,  hi|d  chance  thrown  a  pen  in  their  way.  —  The  literary  character 
has,  in  fact,  extended  itself  over  the  whole  face  of  society,  vrith  all  the  evils  that 
P'lsraeli  has  enumerated,  and  ten  times  more  —  it  has  spread  its  fibres  through  all 
ranks,  sexes,  and  ages.  There  no  longer  exists  what  writers  used  to  call  a  pubUc — 
that  disinterested  tribunal  has  long  since  merged  in  the  body  it  used  to  try.  Put  yoar 
finger  on  any  head  in  a  crowd  —  it  belongs  to  an  author,  or  the  friend  of  one,  and 
your  great  authors  are  supposed  to  possess  a  quantity  of  communicable  celebrity :  an 
intimacy  with  one  of  them  is  a  sort  of  principality ,  and  a  stray  anecdote  picked  up 
rather  a  valuable  sort  of  possession.  These  people  are  always  crying  out  against  per- 
sonality ,  and  personality  is  the  whole  business  of  their  lives.  They  can  consider 
nothing  as  it  is  by  itself;  the  cry  is,  '^who  wrote  it?" — *^what  manner  of  man  is 
he?" — ^^ where  did  he  borrow  it?"  They  make  puppets  of  literary  men  by  their  im- 
patient curiosity;  and  when  one  of  themselves  is  dragged  from  his  malign  obscurity  in 
banter  or  whimsical  revenge,  he  calls  upon  all  the  gods  to  bear  witness  to  the  malignity 
he  is  made  to  suffer. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  has  perverted  criticism,  and  reduced  it  to  a  play  of  words. 
To  favour  this  vain  eagerness  of  comparison ,  all  powers  and  faculties  are  revived  at 
once  into  genius  —  that  vague  quality ,  the  suppoijition  of  which  is  at  every  one^s 
command ;  and  characters,  sublime  in  one  respect,  as  they  are  contemptible  in  another, 
are  viewed  under  this  one  aspect.  The  man,  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  are  blended, 
and  the  attributes  of  each  applied  to  all  without  distinction.  One  person  inquires  tlie 
name  of  a  poet,  because  he  is  a  reasoner;  another,  because  he  is  mad;  another,  be- 
cause he  is  conceited.  Johnson^s  assertion  is  taken  for  granted  —  that  genius  is  but 
great  natural  power  directed  towards  a  particular  object :  thus  all  are  r^uced  to  the 
same  scale ,  and  measured  by  the  same  standard.  This  fury  of  comparison  knows  no 
bounds ;  its  abettors ,  at  the  same  time  that  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  fiill  advan- 
tage of  dormant  merit,  make  no  such  allowance  to  established  authors.  They  judge 
them  rigidly  by  their  pages ,  assume  that  their  love  of  fame  and  emolument  would  not 
allow  them  to  let  any  talent  be  idle ,  and  will  not  hear  any  arguments  advanced  for 
their  unexpected  capabilities. 

The  simplest  and  easiest  effort  of  the  mind  is  egotism ,  —  it  is  but  baring  one's 
own  breast,  disclosing  its  curious  mechanism ,  and  giving  exaggerated  expressions  to 
every-day  feeling.  Yet  no  productions  have  met  with  such  success;  —  what  authors 
can  compete ,  as  to  popularity ,  with  Montaigne ,  Byron ,  Rousseau  ?  Yet  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  there  have  been  thousands  of  men  in  the  world  who  could  have  walked 
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tte  ooBe  ptth,  and  perhaps  met  with  the  same  success,  if  they  had  had  the  same  con- 
fidence. Passionate  and  reflecting  minds  are  not  so  rare  as  we  suppose,  but  the  hold- 
■ess  that  seta  at  nought  sodety  is.  Nor  could  want  of  courage  be  the  only  obstacle : 
likere  are,  and  have  been,  we  trust,  many  who  would  not  exchange  the  privacy 
•f  tbeir  mental  sanctuary ,  for  the  indulgence  of  spleen ,  or  the  feverish  dream  of  pu- 
pcdar  celebrity.  And  if  we  can  give  credit  for  this  power  to  the  many  who  have  lived 
nnknown  and  shunned  publicity ,  how  much  more  must  we  not  he  inclined  to  allow  to 
him  of  acknowledged  genius,  and  who  has  manifested  it  in  works  of  e<]ual  beauty, 
and  of  frreater  merit,  inasmuch  as  they  are  removed  from  self?  It  has  been  said  by  a 
great  fiving  author  and  poet,  *  that  ^Hhe  choice  of  a  subject  removed  from  self  is  the 
left  of  gemns.'^ 

These  considerations  ought,  at  least,  to  prevent  us  from  altogether  merging  a 
writer's  genius  in  his  works,  and  from  using  the  name  of  the  poem  and  that  of  the  poet  in- 
differently. For  our  part,  we  think  that  if  Thomas  Moore  had  the  misfortune  to  be  meta- 
physical, he  might  have  written  such  a  poem  as  the  Excursion,  -  that  had  he  condescended 
to  borrow,  and  at  the  samedme  disguise  the  feelings  of  the  great  Lake  Poets,  he  might 
perhapa  have  written  the  best  parts  of  Childe  Harold  —  and  had  he  the  disposition 
or  the  whim  to  be  egotistical,  he  might  lay  bare  a  mind  of  his  own  as  proudly  and  as 
^aaonately  organized  as  the  great  lord  did,  whom  some  one  describes  '^o  have  gut- 
led  hintfdf  body  and  soul ,  for  all  the  world  to  walk  in  and  see  the  show.*' 

So  mnch  for  the  preliminary  cavils  which  are  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  Moore's  ad- 
■ireraw  They  have  been  picked  up  by  the  small  fry  critics,  who  commenced  their 
cDeer  with  a  furious  attack  on  him ,  Pope ,  and  Campbell ,  but  have  since  thought  it 
beBonung  to  grow  out  of  their  early  likings.  And  at  present  they  profess  to  prefer 
Ihe  great  works  which  they  have  never  read ,  and  which  they  will  never  be  able  to 
md ,  to  those  classic  poems,  of  which  they  have  been  the  most  destructive  enemies, 
hj  betfaiimbing  and  quoting  their  beauties  into  triteness  and  common-place. 

The  merits  of  Pope  and  of  Moore  have  suffered  depreciation  from  the  same  cause 
—  the  lacility  of  being  imitated  to  a  certain  degree.  And  as  vulgar  admiration  sel- 
dom penetrates  beyond  this  degree ,  the  conclusion  is  that  nothing  can  be  easier  than 
to  write  like,  and  even  equal  to,  either  of  these  poets.  In  the  universal  self-com- 
'  ,  which  is  above  mentioned,  as  the  foundation  of  modern  critidsm,  feeling  is 
to  be  genius  —  the  passive  is  considered  to  imply  the  active  power.  No 
lion  is  more  common  or  more  fallacious  —  it  is  the  ^'flattering  luiction"  which  has 
ianndated  the  world  with  versifiers,  and  which  seems  to  under-rate  the  merit  of  com- 
positions, in  which  there  is  more  ingenuity  and  elegance  than  passion.  Genius  is  con- 
sidered to  be  little  more  tlian  a  capability  of  excitement  —  the  grcator  the 
paadon  the  greater  the  merit ;  and  the  school-boy  key  on  which  Mr.  Moore's  love 
and  heroism  are  usually  set,  is  not  considered  by  any  reader  beyond  his  reach.  This 
ia  o»tainiy  Moore's  great  defect;  but  it  is  more  that  of  his  taste  than  of  any  supe- 
&cnlty. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  most  laboured  and  most  splendid  of  Mr. 
•^a  productions  —  '^Lalia  Rookh : "  — 

Tfaea  if,  while  scenes  so^nind, 

So  beautiful ,  shiue  before  thee, 
Pride ,  for  thine  own  dear  land, 

Should  haply  be  stealing  o*er  thee ; 
Oh !  let  grier  come  first, 

0*er  pride  itself  victorioas,^ 
To  think  how  man  hath  curst. 

What  Heaven  hath  made  so  glorious. 

Several  of  our  modern  poets  had  already  chosen  the  luxuriant  climate  of  the  East 
lor  tbesr  imaginations  to  revel  in,  and  body  forth  their  shapes  of  light ;  but  it  is  no 
leas  observable  that  they  had  generally  failed ,  and  the  cause  we  believe  to  be  this  — 
that  the  partial  conception  and  confined  knowledge  which  they  naturally  possessed  of 
a  coantry ,  so  opposed  in  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  aspect  ot  iu  scenery 
to  their  own,  occasioned  them,  after  the  manner  of  all  imperfect  apprehenders,  to  seize 
mpon  ita  prominent  features  and  obvious  characteristics,  without  entering  more  deeply 
isito  its  spirit,  or  catching  iU  retired  and  less  palpable  beauties.  The  sudden  transplan- 
tsdon  ofan  European  mind  into  Asiatic  scenes  can  seldom  be  favourable  to  its  well- 
and  progress ;  at  least  none  but  those  of  the  first  order  would  be  enabled  to 
their  imaginaUons  from  degenerating  into  inconsistency  and  bombast,  amid 
swarms  of  novelties  which  start  up  at  every  step.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  nearly  all 
oriental  poems  added  to  our  literature,  we  had  the  same  monotonous  assemblage 
of  insipid  images ,  drawn  from  the  peculiar  phenomena  and  natural  appearances  of  the 


We  have  always  considered  Asia  as  naturally  the  home  of  poetry,  and  the  crea- 
tor of  poets.    IV hat  makes  Greece  so  poetical  a  country  is ,  that  at  every  step  we 
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stamble  oyer  reeoUections  of  departed  grandeur ,  and  behold  tbe  f  cenes  ipvbere  the  hu- 
man mind  has  glorified  itself  for  ever ,  and  played  a  part  the  records  of  which  can  oe* 
Ter  die.  But  in  Asia ,  to  the  same  charm  of  viewing  the  places  of  former  power  — •  of 
comparing  the  present  with  the  past  —  there  b  added  a  luxuriance  of  dimate ,  and  an 
unrivalied  beauty  of  external  nature,  which,  ever  according  with  the  poet's  soul. 

Temper,  and  do  befit  him  to  obey 
High  inspiration. 

It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Moore  to  redeem  the  character  of  oriental  poetry ,  in  a 
work  which  stands  distinct,  alone,  and  proudly  pre-eminent  above  all  that  had  prece- 
ded it  on  the  same  subject. 

Never ,  indeed ,  has  the  land  of  the  sun  shone  out  so  brightly  on  the  children  of 
the  north  —  nor  the  sweets  of  Asia  been  poured  forth  —  nor  her  gorgeousness  dls- 
plaved  so  profusely  to  the  delighted  senses  of  Europe ,  as  in  the  fine  oriental  romance 
of  Lalla  Roukb.  The  beauteous  forms,  the  dazzling  splendours ,  the  breathing  odours 
of  the  East,  found,  at  last,  a  kindred  poet  in  that  Green  Isle  of  the  West,  whose  ge- 
nius has  long  been  suspected  to  be  denved  from  a  warmer  clime,  and  here  wantons  and 
luxuriates  in  these  voluptuous  regions ,  as  if  it  felt  that  it  had  at  length  recognized  its 
native  element.  It  is  amazing,  indeed,  how  much  at  home  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  be  in 
India ,  Persia ,  and  Arabia ;  and  how  purely  and  strictly  Asiatic  all  the  colouring  and 
imagery  of  his  poem  appears.  He  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  character  of  the  scenes  to 
which  he  transports  us ;  and  yet  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  is  less  wonderful  than  the 
dexterity  and  apparent  facility  with  which  he  has  turned  it  to  account,  in  the  eluddation 
and  embellishment  of  his  poetry.  There  is  not  a  simile,  a  description,  a  name,  a  trait  of 
history,  or  allusion  of  romance,  which  belongs  to  European  experience,  or  does  not  in> 
dicate  entire  familiarity  with  the  life,  nature,  and  learning  of  the  East. 

Nor  are  the  barbaric  ornaments  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show.  They  are 
showered  lavishly  over  the  whole  work;  and  form,  perhaps,  too  much  the  staple  of 
the  poetry,  and  the  riches  of  that  which  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  richness.  We 
would  confine  this  remark,  however,  to  the  descriptions  of  external  objects,  and  the  al- 
lusions to  literature  and  history  —  to  what  may  be  termed  the  matdriel  of  the  poetry 
we  are  speaking  of.  The  characters  and  sentiments  arc  of  a  different  order.  They 
caimot,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  copies  of  an  European  nature ;  but  still  less  like  that  of 
any  other  region.  They  are,  in  truth,  poetical  imaginations;  —  but  it  is  to  the  poetry 
of  rational,  honourable,  considerate ,  and  humane  Europe  that  they  belong  —  and  not 
to  the  childishness,  cruelty,  and  profligacy  of  Asia. 

There  is  something  very  extraordinary ,  we  think ,  in  this  work  —  and  something 
which  indicates  in  the  author,  not  only  a  great  exuberance  of  talent,  but  a  very  singu- 
lar constitution  of  genius.  While  it  is  more  splendid  in  imagery  —  and  for  the  most 
part  in  very  good  taste  —  more  rich  in  sparkhng  thoughts  and  original  conceptions, 
and  more  full  indeed  of  exquisite  pictures,  both  of  all  sorts  of  beauties ,  and  all  sorts  of 
virtues ,  and  all  sorts  of  sufferings  and  crimes ,  than  any  other  poem  we  know  of;  we 
rather  think  we  speak  the  sense  of  aU  classes  of  readers,  when  we  add ,  that  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  to  mingle  a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment  with  that  of  admiration,  — 
to  excite  admiration  rather  than  any  warmer  sentiment  of  delight  —  to  dazzle  more 
than  to  enchant  —  and,  in  the  end ,  more  frequently  to  startle  the  fancy ,  and  fatigue 
the  attention,  with  the  constant  succession  of  glittering  images  and  high-strained  emo- 
tions, than  to  maintain  a  rising  interest ,  or  win  a  growing  sympathy,  by  a  less  profuse 
or  more  systematic  display  of  attractions. 

The  style  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  diffuse,  and  too  unvaried  in  its  character.  But 
its  greatest  fault  is  the  uniformity  of  its  brilliancy  —  the  want  of  plainness,  simplicity, 
and  repose.  We  have  heard  it  observed  by  some  very  zealous  admirers  of  Mr. 
Moore^s  genius,  that  )ou  cannot  open  this  book  without  finding  a  cluster  of  beauties  in 
every  page.  Now,  this  is  only  another  way  of  expressing  what  we  think  its  greatest 
defect.  No  work,  consisting  of  many  pages,  should  have  detached  and  distinguishable 
beauties  in  every  one  of  them.  No  great  work,  indeed,  should  have  many  beauties: 
if  it  were  perfect  it  would  have  but  one ,  and  that  but  faintly  perceptible,  except  on  a 
view  of  the  whole.  Look,  for  example,  at  what  is  the  most  finished  and  exquisite  pro- 
duction of  human  art  —  the  design  and  elevation  of  a  Grecian  temple,  in  its  old  severe 
simplicity.  What  penury  of  ornament —  what  neglect  of  beauties  of  detail —  what 
masses  of  plain  surface  —  what  rigid  economical  limitation  to  the  useful  and  the  ne- 
cessary !  The  cottage  of  a  peasant  is  scarcely  more  suople  in  its  structure,  and  has  not 
fewer  parts  that  are  superfluous.  Yet  what  grandeur  —  what  elegance  —  what  grace 
and  completeness  in  the  effect!  The  whole  is  beautiful  —  because  the  beauty  is  in 
the  whole;  but  there  is  little  merit  in  any  of  the  parts  except  that  of  fitness  and  careful 
finishing.  Contrast  this  with  a  Dutch,  or  a  Chinese  pleasure-house ,  where  every 
part  is  meant  to  be  beautiful ,  and  the  result  is  deformity — ^where  there  is  not  an  inch 
of  the  surface  that  is  not  brilUant  with  colour ,  and  rough  with  curves  and  angles,  — 
and  where  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  displeasing  to  the  eye  and  the  taste.    We  are  as 
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ftrai  poiflUe  from  mining  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Moore's  poetry  is  of  this  descrip- 
ties;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  his  ornaments  are,  for  the  most  part,  truly  and  exqui- 
fltdj  beaotifiil;  and  the  general  design  of  his  pieces  extremely  elegant  and  ingenioas: 
ill  that  we  mean  to  say  is>  that  there  U  too  much  ornament  —  too  many  insulated  and 
udepeadent  beauties  —  and  that  the  notice  and  the  very  admiration  they  excite ,  hurt 
Ike  interest  of  the  general  design,  and  withdraw  our  attention  too  importunately  from  it. 

Mr.  Moore,  it  appears  to  us,  is  too  lavish  of  his  gems  and  sweets,  and  it  may  truly 
beittdoflufli,  in  hu  poetical  capacity  ,  that  he  would  be  richer  with  half  his  wealth, 
flb  works  are  not  only  of  rich  materials  and  graceful  design,  but  they  are  every  where 
giftcQiif  with  small  beauties  and  transitory  inspirations  —  sudden  flashes  uf  fancy 
litttbbse  out  and  perish;  like  earth-born  meteors  that  crackle  in  the  lower  sky,  and 
asseasooably  divert  our  eyes  from  the  great  and  lofty  bodies  which  pursue  their  har- 
MMQs  courses  in  a  screner  region. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  as  faults  of  style  —  but  they  could  scarcely  have  exist- 
ed withoat  going  deeper ;  and  thougli  they  first  strike  us  as  qualities  of  the  composi- 
tin  only ,  we  find ,  upon  a  little  reflection ,  that  the  same  general  character  belongs  to 
Ik  fiibte,  the  characters ,  and  the  sentiments  —  that  they  all  are  alike  in  the  excess  of 
tkor  BKiiu  of  attraction  —  and  fail  to  interest,  chiefly  by  being  too  interesting. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  point  out  the  faults  of  our  author's  poetry,  particu- 

hilv  io  respect  to  Lalla  Rookh,  but  it  would  be  quite  unjust  to  characterize  that  splcn- 

diipicm  by  its  faults,  which  are  intinitely  less  conspicuous  than  its  manifold  beauties. 

Thtfe  is  not  only  a  richness  and  brilliancy  of  diction  and  imagery  spread  over  the 

vUework,  that  indicate  the  greatest  activity  and  elegance  of  fancy  in  the  author; 

Wk  is  every  where  pervaded,  still  more  strikingly,  by  a  strain  of  tender  and  noble 

fafag,  poured  out  with  such  warmth  and  abundance,  as  to  steal  insensibly  on  the  heart 

if  the  reader,  and  gradually  to  overflow  it  with  a  tide  of  sympathetic  emotion.  There 

nphiages  indeed,  and  these  neither  few  nor  brief,  over  which  the  very  genius  of 

pee^  seems  to  have  breathed  his  richest  enchantment  —  where  the  melody  of  the 

Vtfsc  aod  the  beauty  of  the  images  conspire  so  harmoniously  with  the  force  and  ten- 

denesi  of  the  emotion ,  that  the  whole  is  blended  into  one  deep  and  bright  stream  of 

iweetoess  and  feeling,  along  which  the  spirit  of  the  reader  is  borne  passively  through 

In^raches  of  delight.  Mr.  Moore's  poetry;  indeed,  where  his  happiest  vein  is  open> 

ed,Ra5zes  more  exactly  than  that  of  any  other  writer,    the  splendid  account  which 

iififtaby  Conns*  of  the  song  of 

Ilia  mother  Circe,  aud  the  sirens  three, 

Amid  tile  flow  cry -kirtled  IVulades, 

y,\'\nK  OS  they  sun^,  would  take  the  prisoaM  soul, 

And  lap  it  in  Elytiiuui. 

iid  though  it  IS  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  occasionally  h&ve  broken  the 
■emre  with  more  frivolous  strains ,  or  filled  up  its  intervals  with  a  sort  of  brilliant 
/shdto,  it  should  never  be  forgotten ,  tliat  his  excellencies  are  as  peculiar  to  himself  as 
hisMu,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  may  assert,  more  characteristic  of  his  genius. 

The  l«gend  of  Lalla  Rookh  is  very  sweetly  and  gaily  told ;  and  is  adorned  with 
■UT  tender  as  well  as  lively  passages  —  without  reckoning  among  the  latter  the  oc- 
cmbI  critidaias  of  the  omniscient  B'adladeen,  the  magnificent  and  most  infallible 
Cnnddamberlain  of  theharam  —  whose  sayings  and  remarks,  by  the  by,  do  not  agree 
^  well  with  the  character  which  is  assigned  him  —being  for  the  most  part  very  smart, 
**Ppish,  and  acute,  and  by  no  means  solemn,  stupid,  and  pompous,  as  one  would 
^e  expected.  Mr.  Moore's  genius,  perhaps,  is  too  niveterately  lively,  to  make  it  pos- 
Ahfor  hun  even  to  counterfeit  dulness.  We  mustnow  take  aslight  glance  atihepoetry. 

The  first  piece ,  entitled  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan ,  is  the  longest ,  and, 
«e  thiok,  certainly  not  the  best  of  the  series.  The  story  ,  which  is  not  in  all  its  parts 
ci't'cniely  intelti^ble,  is  founded  on  a  vision,  in  d'Herbelot,  of  a  daring  impostor  of 
.  ^riy  ages  of  Islamism ,  who  pretended  to  have  received  a  later  and  more  autho- 
I'tttire  mission  than  that  of  the  Prophet,  and  to  be  destined  to  overturn  all  tyrannies 
*>d  nperstitions  on  the  earth ,  and  to  rescue  all  souls  that  believed  in  him.  To  shade 
JM  celestial  radiance  of  his  brow,  he  always  wore  a  veil  of  silver  gauze,  and  was  at 
■^attacked by  the  Caliph,  and  exterminated  with  all  his  adherents.  On  this  story  Mr. 
*ooR  has  engrafted  a  romantic  and  not  very  probable  tale:  yet,  eveawith  all  its  faults, 
1^ possesses  a  charm  almost  irresistible ,  in  the  volume  of  sweet  sounds  and  beautiful 
l^esi  which  are  heaped  together  with  luxurious  profusion  in  the  general  texture  of 
^A}le,  and  invest  even  the  faults  of  the  story  with  the  graceful  amplitude  of  their 
nth  and  figured  vol. 

^  "Paradise  and  the  Peri"  has  none  of  the  faults  just  alluded  to.  It  is  full  of  spirit, 
**^ce,  aad  beauty ;  and,  though  slight  in  its  structure,  breathes  throughout  a  must 
pwe  and  engaging  morality. 

*  Milton,  who  was  Buok  patroniied  by  the  {lliistrioas  House  of  Bgerton,  wrote  the  Ma«k 
9CHB«*Mon  John  EgertoB,  then  £arl  of  Bridgewater,  when  that  nobleman,  in  IIkM,  wao 
Wwed  l4»rd  President  of  the  principality  of  Walos.  It  was  perl'ormed  by  three  of  his 
i«4>htp  t  childrea,  before  the  J£arL  ai  Ludlow  CaaUe.  —  Sw  tim  U^^rks  of  the  prettmt  Jiari 
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''  The  Fire-worshippers "  appears  to  us  to  be  indbpatably  the  finest  and  js 
powerful  poem  of  them  all.  With  all  the  richness  and  beauty  of  diction  that  beioa^ 
the  be^it  parts  of  Mokanna ,  it  has  a  far  more  uiteresdng  story ;  and  is  not  liable 
the  objections  tliat  ari^e  against  the  contrivance  and  structure  of  the  leaduig  E^^* 
The  general  tone  of  the  Fire-worshippers  is  certainly  too  much  strained,  but,  iu  »j 
of  that,  it  is  a  work  of  great  genius  and  beauty ;  and  not  only  d^igbts  the  foncy 
its  general  brilliancy  and  spirit,  but  moves  ail  the  tender  and  noble  feelin^tf  wlft 
deep  and  powerful  agitation. 

The  last  piece,  entitled  ''The  Light  of  the  Haram,"  is  the  gayest  of  the  wtic 
and  is  of  a  very  slender  fabric  as  to  fable  or  invention.  In  truth ,  it  has  scarc^y  s 
story  at  ail ;  but  is  made  up  ahnost  entirely  of  beautiful  songs  and  fascinating  descnptio 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  ^'Lalla  Rookh,'^  that  its  great  fault  oonasust^ 
its  profuse  linery ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  this  finery  is  not  the  vulgar  oaten 
tion  which  so  often  disguises  poverty  or  meanness  —  but ,  as  we  have  before  hiimt^ 
tlie  extravagance  of  excessive  wealth.  Its  great  charm  is  in  the  inexhaustible  copioi 
ness  of  its  imagery  —  the  sweetness  and  ease  of  its  diction  —  and  the  beauty  of  4 
objects  and  sentiments  with  which  it  is  conceived. 

Whatever  popularity  Mr.  Moore  may  have  acquired  as  the  author  of  Lalla  Rooi 
i&c. ,  it  is  as  the  author  of  the  *'Irish  Melodies'*  that  he  will  go  down  to  posterity  u 
rivalled  and  alone  in  that  delightful  species  of  composition.  Lord  Byron  haa  ve 
justly  and  prophetically  observed,  that  ''Moore  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  will  mu 
vive  the  age  in  which  he  so  deservedly  flourishes.  He  will  live  in  his  'Irish  Mel< 
dies' ;  they  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  music;  both  will  last  as  long  as  Irelan 
or  as  music  and  poetry." 

If,  indeed,  the  anticipation  of  lasting  celebrity  be  the  chief  pleasure  for  the  attaii 
meat  of  which  poets  bestow  their  labour,  certainly  no  one  can  have  engaged  so  laui 
of  it  as  Thomas  Moore.  It  is  evident  that  writers  who  fiiil  to  command  immediai 
attention,  and  who  look  only  to  posterity  for  a  just  estimate  of  their  merits,  must  £t» 
more  or  less  uncertainty  as  to  the  ulUmate  result,  even  though  they  sliould  appreciat 
their  own  productions  as  highly  as  Milton  his  Paradise  Lost ;  while  they  who  succ^ec 
in  obtaining  a  large  share  of  present  applause,  cannot  but  experience  frequent  miagi 
rings  as  to  its  probable  duration:  prevailing  tastes  have  so  entirely  changed,  an 
works,  the  wonder  and  delight  of  one  generation,  have  been  so  completely  forgotte 
in  the  next,  that  extent  of  reputation  ought  rather  to  alarm  than  assure  an  autiio 
in  respect  to  his  future  fame. 

But  Mr.  Moore,  independently  of  poetical  powers  of  the  highest  order  —  inde 
pendently  of  the  place  he  at  present  maintains  ui  the  public  estimation  —  has  secure 
to  himself  a  strong  hold  of  celebrity,  as  durable  as  the  English  tongue. 

Almost  every  European  nation  has  a  kind  of  primitive  music ,  peculiar  to  itself 
consisting  of  short  and  simple  tunes  or  melodies,  which  at  the  same  time  that  the^ 
please  cultivated  and  sdentific  ears ,  are  the  object  of  passionate  and  almost  excluaiY< 
attainment  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  constituting,  in  fact,  pretty  nearly  thi 
sum  of  their  musical  knowledge  and  enjoyment.  Being  the  first  sounds  with  which  th< 
infant  is  soothed  in  his  nursery,  with  which  he  is  lulled  to  repose  at  night,  and  excited 
to  animation  in  the  day,  they  make  an  impression  on  the  imagination  that  can  nevei 
afterwards  be  effaced,  and  are  consequently  handed  down  from  pai-ent  to  child,  from 
generation  to  generation ,  with  as  mnch  uniformity  as  the  family  features  and  disposi-- 
tions.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  who  first  successfully  uivests  them  with  lan- 
guage, becomes  thereby  himself  a  component  part  of  these  airy  existences,  and  ooa- 
mits  his  bark  to  a  favouring  wind ,  before  which  it  shall  pass  on  to  the  end  of  the 
stream  of  time. 

Without  such  a  connexion  as  this  with  the  national  music  of  Scotland,  it  seeina  to 
tis,  that  Allan  Ramsay's  literary  existence  must  have  terminated  its  earthly  career  long 
since;  but,  in  the  divine  melody  of  *^The  YeUow-h(ur*d  Laddie y^  he  has  secured  a 
passport  to  future  ages ,  which  mightier  poets  might  envy ,  and  which  will  be  heard 
and  acknowledged  as  long  as  the  world  has  ears  to  hear. 

This  is  not  a  mere  fancy  of  the  uninitiated ,  or  the  barbarous  exaggeration  of  a 
musical  savage  who  has  lost  his  senses  at  hearing  Orpheus's  hurdy-gurdy ,  because  he 
never  heard  any  thing  better.  One  of  the  greatest  composers  that  ever  charmed  the 
world  —  the  immortd  Haydn  —  on  being  requested  to  add  symphonies  and  accompa- 
niments to  the  Scotch  airs,  was  so  convinced  of  their  durability,  that  he  replied  — 
^^Mi  vanto  di  questo  lavoro ,  e  per  do  mi  lusingo  di  vivere  in  Scozia  molti  anal  dopo 
la  mia  morte." 

It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Moore  indulges  in  this  kind  of  second- 
sight  ,  and  exclaims  (on  hearing  one  of  his  own  melodies  re-echoed  firom  a  bugle  in  the 

mountains  of  Killarney), 

Oh,  forgive  if,  while  listening  to  mnaic,  whose  breath 
Sceu'.d  to  circle  his  name  with  a  charm  against  death. 
He  should  i'eel  a  proud  spiiit  wiUilu  hiui  proclaiin, 
£vea  so  ahalt  thou  live  in  the  echoes  of  nine ; 
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Evea  MO,  thoncfa  thy  mtsin'ry  ahould  aour  die  away, 
^will  be  catifht  up  a^aia  iu  somv  happier  day, 
Aad  the  beartji  and  the  voiceM  of  Erin  proloiie, 
Through  the  annweriiig  future,  tiiy  name  and  thy  soof ! 

htnlh,  the  subtile  essences  of  these  tone«  present  no  object  upon  which  time  or  vio- 
hBCHi  Id.  Pyramidsf  may  moulder  away,  and  bronzes  be  decomposed;  but  the 
httfeofbeareo  which  fanned  them  in  their  splendour  shall  sigh  around  them  in  decay, 
■AbviUnournful  sound  awaken  all  the  recolleclions  of  their  former  glory.  Thus, 
^  ^eDerations  shall  have  sunk  into  the  grave ,  and  printed  volumes  been  consigned 
dellnHi,  traditionary  strains  shall  prolong  our  poet*s  existence,  and  his  future  fame 
tiiii»t  be  less  certain  than  his  present  celebrity. 

Like  the  rale  tbut  Mighs  along 

Beds  oforieHtal  flowers, 
la  the  grateful  breath  of  Hong, 

That  once  wa«  iieanl  iu  iiaiipier  hours; 
Fill'd  with  balm  tbr  gale  Kighd  on. 

Though  the  lloitcnt  have  miiik  iu  death; 
So  when  the  Hard  of  IjO\e  i^  gone, 

Hit»  jneui'ry  liveM  in  Mu«iu  breath! 

Aiaost  every  European  nation,  as  we  before  observed,  has  its  own  peculiar  set 
tfpapekr  melodies ,  diifeiing  as  much  from  each  other  in  character  as  the  nations 
Cadres;  but  there  are  none  more  marked  or  more  extensively  known  than  those 
tf ibe  Scotch  and  Irish.  Some  of  these  may  be  traced  to  a  very  remote  era ;  while  of 
te the  origin  is  scarcely  known;  and  this  Is  the  case,  espedally ,  witit  the  airs  of 
^^  WiUi  the  exception  of  those  which  were  produced  by  Carolan ,  who  died  in 
^,  there  are  few  of  \\W\d\  we  can  discover  the  dates  or  composers. 

Tbat  niaoy  of  these  airs  possess  great  beauty  and  pathos ,  no  one  can  doubt  who 
itapainted  v\ith  the  selections  that  ha%'c  been  made  by  Mr.  Moore;  but  as  a  genus  or 
ii}ie,  the]^  also  exhibit  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  origin; 
adtbnre  is  scarcely  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  proueness  of  mankind  to  exalt  the 
>^f«ed  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  marvellous,  than 
^mggerated  praise  which  the  autliors  of  this  uuisic  have  obtamed. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in  music,  as  in  all  other  arts,  the  progress  of  savage 
■3 «u gradual;  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  supposing  he  should  have  disco- 
^at  ooce  the  seven  notes  of  the  scale ,  than  that  he  should  have  been  able  at  once 
^^appropriate  language  for  all  the  nice  distinctions  of  morals  or  metaphysics.  We 
Mbbw  pass  to  some  interesting  accounts  of  the  Bards  of  the  ^olden  Ume,*'  which 
^■e within  the  scope  of  our  subject  when  speakuic:  of  the  present  Bard  of  Erin,  and 
Ki^Iridi  Melodies.'^  J  F         b  f 

Br.Bomey  observes,  that  'Hhe  first  Greek  musicians  were  gods;  the  second, 
^"'^  the  third,  bards;  the  fourth,  beggars T  During  the  infancy  of  music  in  every 
^^,  the  wonder  and  affections  of  the  people  were  gained  b^  surprise;  but  when 
■■■riMB  became  numerous,  and  the  art  was  regarded  of  easier  acquirement,  they 
>«tkir  favour,  and,  from  being  seated  at  the  tables  of  kings,  and  helped  to  the  first 
%  tliey  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state ,  and  ranked  amongst  rogues  and  va- 
S*^*»<1^  That  this  was  the  cause  of  the  supposed  retrogradation  of  Irish  iiuisic ,  we 
wl BOW  proceed  to  show,  by  some  curious  extracts  from  contemporary  writers. 
,  The  oardsy  the  earliest  professors  of  whom  we  have  not  any  account,  having 
laed  to  their  capacity  of  musicians  the  function  of  priests,  could  not  fail  to  obtain  for 
"^▼es,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  credulity ,  all  the  influence  and  respect  which 
^ttefulaad  deserving  class  of  men  have  never  failed  to  retain,  even  among  nations 
l^ttteem  themselves  the  most  enlightened.  But  tlie  remotest  period  in  which  their 
^'^Bcter  of  musician  was  disengaged  from  that  of  priest  is  also  the  period  assigned  to 
"^  iBgkcit  triumph  of  their  secular  musical  skill  and  respectability.  **It  is  certain," 
l^sMr.  Banting  (in  his  Historical  and  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Harp) ,  ^'  that  the 
Jvtier  ve  explore ,  while  yet  any  light  remaiiu^  the  more  highly  m  Irish  border  min- 
^  titoUed:' 

*'y^  oldest  Irish  tones  (says  the  same  writer)  are  said  to  be  the  moat  perfect,'''' 
^nitory  accords  with  this  opinion.  Vin.  Galilei,  Bacon,  Stanibhurst,  Spenser, 
■N^CamdeR,  in  the  16th  century,  speak  warmly  of  Irish  version,  but  not  so  highly 
*rojjdorc  Virgil  and  Major,  in  the  15th,  Clynn,  in  the  middle  of  the  14th,  or  For- 
TJi  in  the  18th.  As  we  recede  yet  further,  we  find  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  G.  Bromp- 
*>  lad  John  of  Salisbury,  in  the  12th  century,  bestowing  still  more  lofty  enco- 
^Btti;  and  these,  again,  falling  short  of  the  science  among  us  in  the  11th  and  10th 
?^^^-  In  conformity  with  this.  Fuller,  in  his  account  of  the  Crusade  conducted 
2^^ey  of  Bologne,  says,  <*Yea,  we  might  well  think  that  all  the  concert  of  Chris- 
^*^  in  this  war  would  have  made  no  music,  if  the  Irish  Harp  had  been  wanting." 
Ib those  eariy  times  the  Irish  bards  were  invested  with  wealth,  honours,  and  in- 
r*^  l^ey  wore  a  robe  of  the  same  colour  as  that  used  by  kings ;  were  exempted 
^tUes  and  plunder,  and  were  billeted  on  the  country  from  AUhallow-tide  to  May, 
/|*c^ery  chief  bard  had  thirty  of  inferior  note  under  his  orders ,  and  every  second- 
'•wd  fifteen. 
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John  of  Salisbury,  in  the  12th  century,  says,  that  the  e:reat  aristocrats  of  I 
day  imitated  Nero  in  their  extravagant  love  of  fiddling  and  singing;  that  ^Hhey  pr 
stituted  their  favour  by  bestowing  it  on  minstrels  and  buffoons;  and  that,  by  a  certa 
foolish  and  shameful  munificence,  they  expended  immense  sums  of  money  on  their  ft 
volous  exhibitions."  "The  courts  of  princes,-"  says  another  contemporary  writer,  '*aj 
filled  with  crowds  of  minstrels ,  who  extort  from  them  gold,  silver,  horses,  and  vea 
ments ,  by  their  flattering  songs.  I  have  known  some  princes  who  have  bestowed  i 
these  minstrels  of  the  Devil,  at  the  very  first  word,  the  most  curious  garments,  beaut 
fully  embroidered  with  flowers  and  pictures,  which  had  cost  them  twenty  or  thin 
marks  of  silver,  and  which  they  had  not  worn  above  seven  days!*' 

From  the  foregoing  account,  by  Salisbury  John,  the  twelfth  century  must  ,  yn 
rily ,  have  been  the  true  golden  age  for  the  sons  of  the  lyre;  who  were  then,  it  seem 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day.  It  is  true,  the 
were  flatterers  and  parasites ,  and  did  ''dirty  work*'  for  it  in  those  days ;  but ,  at  an 
rate,  princes  were  then  more  generous  to  their  poet-laureates,  and  the  sackbut  an 
the  song  were  better  paid  for  than  in  a  simple  butt  of  sack. 

According  to  Stowe,  the  minstrel  haa  still  a  ready  admission  into  the  presence  i 
kings  in  the  4th  century.  Speaking  of  the  celebration  of  tlie  feast  of  Pentecost  i 
Westminster,  he  says,  ^^Tn  the  great  hall,  when  sitting  royally  at  the  table,  with  h 
peers  about  him ,  there  entered  a  woman  adorned  like  a  minstrel ,  sitting  on  a  grei 
horse,  trapped  as  minstrels  then  used,  who  rode  about  the  table  showing  pastime,  an 
at  length  came  up  to  the  king's  table,  and  laid  before  him  a  letter,  and,  forthwit 
turning  her  horse ,  saluted  every  one  and  departed :  when  the  letter  was  read ,  it  wrc 
found  to  contain  animadversions  on  the  king.  The  door-keeper,  being  threatened  fo 
admitting  her ,  replied ,  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  king's  palace  to  deny  adimii 
sion  to  minstrels,  especially  on  such  high  solemnities  and  feast-days." 

In  Froissart,  too,  we  may  plainly  see  what  necessary  appendages  to  greatnei 
the  minstrels  were  esteemed,  and  upon  what  familiar  terms  they  lived  with  their  mas 
ters.  When  the  four  Irish  kings,  who  had  submitted  themselves  to  Richard  II.  < 
England,  were  sat  at  table,  ''on  the  first  dish  being  served  they  made  their  minatrei 
and  principal  servants  sit  beside  them,  and  eat  from  tlieir  plates,  and  drink  from  thei 
cups."  The  knight  appointed  by  Richard  to  attend  ^hem  having  objected  to  this  ciu 
torn ,  on  another  day  "ordered  tlie  tables  to  be  laid  out  and  covered,  so  that  the  king 
sat  at  an  upper  table,  Uie  minstrels  at  a  middle  one,  and  the  servants  lower  still.  t£ 
royal  guests  looked  at  each  other,  and  refused  to  eat,  saying,  that  he  deprived  thei 
of  their  good  old  custom  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up.'° 

However,  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  II. ,  a  public  edict  was  issued,  putting  a  i^hecl 
upon  this  license ,  and  limiting  the  number  of  minstrels  to  four  per  diem  admissible  t 
the  tables  of  the  great.  It  seems,  too,  that  aboutHhis  period  the  minstrels  had  sun! 
into  a  kind  of  upper  servants  of  the  aristocracy :  they  wore  their  lord's  livery ,  an 
sometimes  shaved  the  crown  of  their  heads  like  monks. 

When  war  and  hunting  formed  almost  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  great 
when  their  surplus  revenues  could  only  be  employed  in  supporting  idle  retainers  ,  ani 
no  better  means  could  be  devised  for  passing  the  long  winter  evenings  than  drunken 
ness  and  gambling,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  how  welcome  these  itinerant  musician 
must  have  been  in  baronial  halls,  and  how  it  must  have  flattered  the  pride  of  our  nobli 
ancestors  to  listen  to  the  eulogy  of  their  own  achievements,  and  the  length  of  thei 
own  pedigrees. 

Sir  William  Temple  says,  "the  great  men  of  the  Irish  septs,  among  the  mao^ 
officers  of  their  family ,  which  continued  always  in  the  same  races ,  had  not  only  i 
physician,  a  buntouan,  a  smith,  and  such  like,  but  a  poet  and  a  tale-teller.  Th< 
first  recorded  and  sung  the  actions  of  their  ancestors ,  and  eutertamed  the  company  a 
feasts ;  the  latter  amused  them  with  talcs  when  tliey  were  melancholy  and  could  no 
sleep;  and  a  very  gallant  gentleman  of  the  north  of  Ireland  has  told  me,  of  hb  owi 
experience ,  that  in  his  wolf-huntings  there ,  when  he  used  to  be  abroad  in  the  moun- 
tains three  or  four  davs  together ,  and  lay  very  ill  a-nights ,  so  as  he  could  not  wd 
sleep ,  they  would  bring  him  one  of  these  tale-tellers ,  that  when  he  lay  down  wouli 
begin  a  story  of  a  king,  a  giant,  a  dwarf,  or  a  damsel,  and  such  rambling  stuff,  am 
continue  it  all  night  long  in  such  an  even  tone ,  that  you  heard  it  going  on  wbencvei 
you  awaked,  and  believed  nothing  any  physicians  give  could  have  so  good  and  so  in- 
nocent an  effect  to  make  men  sleep ,  in  any  pains  or  distempers  of  body  or  mind." 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ,  however,  civilization  had  so  far  advanced,  that  thi 
music  which  had  led  away  the  great  lords  of  antiquity  no  longer  availed  to  delude  tb^ 
human  understanding,  or  to  prevent  it  from  animadverting  on  the  pernicious  effects  pro- 
duced by  those  who  cultivated  the  tuneful  art.  Spenser,  in  his  view  of  the  state  o1 
Ireland ,  says ,  "There  is  amongst  the  Irish  a  certain  kind  of  people  called  Bardes, 
which  are  to  them  instead  of  poets,  whose  profession  is  to  set  forth  the  praises  or  dis- 
draises  of  men  in  their  poems  or  rithmes ;  the  which  are  had  in  so  high  regard  and  es- 
timation among  them  9  that  none  dare  displease  them^  for  fear  to  run  into  reproadi 
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tkmgbtheir  offence,  and  to  be  made  infamoos  in  the  mouths  of  all  men.     For  their 
TttKf  are  taken  up  with  a  general  applause,  and  usually  sung  at  all  feasts  and  meet- 
^p  hy  certain  other  persons  whose  proper  function  that  is ,  who  also  receive  for  the 
oaegrest  rewards  and  reputation  amongst  them.    These  Irish  Bardes    are,  for  the 
mK  part,  so  for  from  instructing  young  men  in  moral  discipline,  that  themselves  do 
MR  dcfore  to  be  sharply  disciplined;  for  they  seldom  use  to  choose  unto  themsel- 
feiifce  dMogs  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of  their  poems;   but  whomsoeyer  they 
fiid Is  be  nest  licentious  of  life,  most  bold  and  lawless  m  his  doings,  most  dangerous 
ad  dapeiate  in  all  parts  of  disobedience  and  rebellious  disposition :  him  they  set  up 
M^gionfie  in  their  nthmes;  him  they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to  young  men  make  an 
tanple  to  follow."    The  moralizing  poet  then  continues  to  show  the  "effect  of  evil 
ifciiesbeiag  decked  with  the  attire  ol  goodly  words,"  on  the  affections  of  a  young  mind, 
*4icfc,  as  be  observes,  ^'cannot  rest;"  for,  "if  he  be  not  busied  in  some  goodness, 
K  will  find  himself  such  business  as  shall  soon  busy  all  about  hun.    In  which ,  if  he 
M  find  any  to  praise  him ,  and  to  give  him  encouragement,  as  those  Bardes  do  for 
KBkrcvord,  or  a  share  of  a  stolen  cow,  then  waxeth  he  most  insolent,  and  half 
Btf  with  the  love  of  himself  and  his  own  lewd  deeds.    And  as  for  words  to  set  forth 
■cfclcwdacas,  it  is  not  hard  for  them  to  give  a  goodly  and  painted  show  thereunto, 
Mnwed  even  from  the  praises  which  are  proper  to  virtue  itself;  as  of  a  most  noto- 
ONs  thief  and  wicked  outlaw,  which  had  lived  all  his  life-time  of  spoils  and  robberies, 
Mcfthdr  bardes  in  his  praise  will  say,  that  he  was  none  of  the  idle  milksops  that 
isimiight  up  to  the  fire-side;  but  that  most  of  his  days  he  spent  in  arms  and  vali- 
atoterprises — that  he  did  never  eat  his  meat  before  he  had  won  it  with  his  sword; 
whelay  not  all  night  in  slugging  in  a  cabin  under  his  mantle,  but  used  commonly 
»p  others  waking  to  defend  thdr  lives;  and  did  light  his  candle  at  the  flames  of 
aarknses  to  lead  him  in  the  darkness ;   that  the  day  was  his  night,  and  the  night 
■  «yj  that  he  loved  not  to  be  long  wooing  of  wenches  to  yield  to  him,  but ,  where 
•oae,  he  took  by  force  the  spoil  of  other  men's  love ,  and  left  but  lamentation  to 
■■Wvers;  that  his  music  was  not  the  harp ,  nor  the  lays  of  love  ,  but  the  cries  of 
Me  ud  the  dashing  of  armour;  and ,  finally ,  that  he  died,  not  bewailed  of  many, 
Mude  many  wail  when  he  died ,  that  deariy  bought  his  death." 

kBitle  occurred  to  Spenser  that,  in  thus  reprobating  these  poor  bards,  he  was  giving 
*  wnble  analysis  of  the  machinery  and  effects  of  almost  all  that  poets  have  ever  done ! 

Iil5(iS  severe  enactments  were  issued  against  these  gentlemen,  to  which  was 
"jorf  the  following — "/torn,  for  that  those  rhymers  do,  by  their  ditties  and  rtiymes, 
w  to  djfvers  lordes  and  gentlemen  in  Ireland,  in  the  commendacion  and  highe 
JJ*«*/ertor»tbii,  rd^lion^  rape^  raven ^  and  authere  injustice^  encourage  those 
•"■•aad  gentlesnen  raiher  to  follow  those  vices  than  to  leve  them ,  and  for  nuUang 
9*n r^ines ,  rewards  are  given  hy  the  said  lordes  and  gentlemen;  that  for  abo- 
"ifige  of  800  heynoase  an  abuse,"  &c.,  <&c. 

The  feudal  system,  which  encouraged  the  poetical  state  of  manners,  and  afforded 
« ■aitreU  worthy  subjects  for  their  strains ,  received  a  severe  blow  from  the  po- 
■^pocned  by  ElizabeUi.  This  was  followed  up  by  Cromwell,  and  consummated 
■y  kJBg  William,  of  Orange  memory. 

■hire  recently  a  Scotch  writer  observes,  **In  Irdand  the  harpers,  the  original 
2{J"«»,  and  the  chief  depositories  of  that  music,  have,  till  lately ,  been  uniformly 
■"•wed  and  supported  by  the  nobility  and  gentry.  They  endeavoured  to  outdo 
<">iaotber  in  playing  the  airs  that  were  most  esteemed,  with  correctness,  and  with 
**>  proper  expression.  The  taste  for  that  style  of  performance  seems  now,  how- 
•^f  to  be  decunin^.  The  native  harpers  are  not  much  encouraged.  A  number  of 
l^y  ^yg  come  into  the  hands  of  foreign  musicians ,  who  have  attempted  to  fa- 
**^tbea  according  to  the  model  of  the  modern  music;  and  these  acts  are  considered 

W  l""^  **  capital  improvements." 
.^2^  have  gone  into  the  above  details ,  not  only  because  they  are  in  themselves 
"H^Wtt  and  iOostrative  of  the  ''Irish  Melodies ,"  but  because  we  fully  coincide 
kUi  hr^  of  ''Childe  Harold,"  that  the  lasting  celebrity  of  Moore  wUl  be  found 
^  qmal  compositiona,  with  which  his  name  and  fame  will  be  inseparably  and 
■■Jwyeoonected. 

y*:  ^^oate  possesses  a  singular  fadlity  of  seizing  and  expressing  the  prevailing 
T^^  which  a  given  air  is  calculated  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  the  greatest  num> 

*  '^^u^  and  has  a  very  felicitous  talent  in  making  this  discovery,  even  through 

ljj*J*jJ1P«*  of  prejudice  or  vulgarity.  The  alchemy  by  which  he  is  thus  accustomed 

**  dross  into  ^old  is  really  surprising.    The  air  which  now  seems  framed  for  the 

tW  tS^  ^^&^'^  the  highest  effect  to  the  refined  and  elegant  ideas  contained  in 

■yaas  "Sing,  sing — music  was  given,"  has  for  years  been  known  only  as  at- 
J^to  the  words  of,  "Oh!  whack!  Judy  O'Fhnagan,  &c.,"  and  the  words  usuaUy 
^^^.^""^  of  Ciimtfttm  are  of  the  same  low  and  ludicrous  description.  Repossess- 
gih£/'  ?_?  ^'^  degree,  that  remarkable  gift  of  a  poetical  imagination,  which 
""■"HfiQ  elevating  and  dignifying  the  meanest  subjects  on  which  it  chuses  to  expatiate: 
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As  they ,  who  to  their  couch  at  night 
Woald  welooffle  sleep ,  tint  quencli  the  light, 
So  must  the  hopes  that  keep  thin  breast 
Airake ,  be  qiieuch'd ,  ere  it  caa  rest. 
Cold ,  cold  iny  heart  must  grow, 
Unchanged  by  either  joy  or  woe. 
Like  freezing  fouutii,  where  all  that*8  thrown 
Within  their  current  turns  to  stone. 

The  ingenuity  with  which  the  abore  rimiie  is  applied,  Is  oot  more  remarkable 
than  the  sucoeM  with  which  the  homely  imag^e  of  putting  out  the  bed-candle  before 
we  sleep ,  is  diveated  of  every  particle  of  vulgarity. 

In  the  same  way ,  and  with  equal  facility ,  the  sudden  revival  of  forgotten  fed- 
ings ,  at  meeting  with  friends  from  whom  we  have  been  long  separated ,  is  compared 
to  the  discovering,  by  the  application  of  heat,  letters  written  invisibly  witlv  sympa- 
thetic iuk: 

What  softenM  remembrances  come  o*er  the  heart 
la  gazlug  on  those  wVve  been  lost  to  so  long! 
The  sorrows ,  the  Joys ,  of  w  hich  once  they  were  part. 

Still  round  them,  like  visions  of  yesterday,  throng. 
As  letters  some  hand  hath  invisibly  traced, 

When  held  to  the  flame  will  steal  out  to  the  sight, 
So  many  a  feeling  that  long  seem'd  elfaccd, 
The  Marmth  of  a  meeting  like  this  brings  to  light 

*'Rich  and  Rare,"  taken  music,  words  and  all,  is  worth  an  epic  poem  to  the  Irish 
nation, — ^simple,  tender,  elegant,  sublime,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  poetry  and  mosic;— > 
there  is  not  one  simile  or  conceit ,  nor  one  idle  crotchet  to  be  met  with  throughout. 

The  musical  as  well  as  the  poetical  taste  of  the  author  is  evident  in  every  iine, 
nor  is  one  allowed  to  shine  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Moore  has  composed  some 
beautiful  airs ,  but  seems  shy  of  exercising  this  faculty,  dreading,  perhaps ,  that  suo- 
cess  in  that  pursuit  would  detract  from  his  poetical  tame.  The  union  of  these  talents 
is  rare ,  and  some  have  affirmed  that  they  even  exclude  one  another.  When  Gretry 
visited  Voltaire  at  Ferney ,  the  philosopher  paid  him  a  compliment  at  the  expense  of 
his  profession :  ^^Voos  4tes  musiden,*'  said  Voltaire,  ^et  vous  aves  deTesprit:  cela 
est  trop  rare  pour  que  jc  ne  prenne  pas  a  vous  le  plus  vif  intdrdt.*'  Nature  certainly 
may  be  supposed  not  over-inclined  to  be  prodigal  in  bestowing  on  the  same  object  the 
several  gifts  that  are  peculiarly  hers;  but,  as  far  as  the  assertion  rests  on  experience, 
it  b  powerfully  contradicted  by  the  names  of  Moore  and  Rousseau. 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Wolfe ,  having  both  a  literary  and  a  musical  torn ,  occa- 
sionally employed  himself  in  adapting  words  to  national  melodies,  and  in  writing  cha* 
racteristic  introductions  to  popular  songs.  Being  fond  of  ^^Thc  Last  Rose  of  Suinmer" 
(Irish  Mkl.  No.  V) ,  he  composed  the  following  tale  for  its  illustration : 

''This  is  the  grave  of  Dermid:  —  He  was  the  best  minstrel  among  as  all, — a 
youth  of  romantic  genius,  and  of  the  most  tremulous,  and  yet  the  most  impetuous 
feeling.  He  knew  all  our  old  national  airs ,  of  every  character  and  description :  ac- 
cording as  his  song  was  in  a  lofty  or  a  mournful  strain,  the  village  represented  a  camp 
or  funeral ;  but  if  Dermid  were  in  his  merry  mood ,  the  lads  and  lasses  hurried  into  a 
dance ,  with  a  giddy  and  irresistible  gaiety.  One  day  our  chieftain  committed  a  cruel 
and  wanton  outrage  against  one  of  our  peaceful  villagers.  Dermid*s  harp  was  in  his 
hand  when  he  heard  it :  —  with  all  the  thoughtlessness  and  independent  sensibility  of 
a  poet's  indignation ,  he  struck  the  chords  that  never  spoke  without  response,  and  the 
detestation  became  universal.  He  was  driven  finom  amongst  us  by  our  enraged  chief; 
and  all  his  relations,  and  the  maid  he  loved,  attended  the  minstrel  into  the  wide 
world.  For  three  years  there  were  no  tidings  of  Dennid ;  and  the  song  and  the 
dance  were  silent ;  when  one  of  our  little  boys  came  running  in ,  and  told  us  that  he 
saw  our  minstrel  approaching  at  a  distance.  Instantly  the  whole  village  was  in  com- 
motion ;  the  youths  and  maidens  assembled  on  the  green,  and  agreed  to  celebrate  the 
arrival  of  their  poet  with  a  dance;  they  fixed  upon  the  air  he  was  to  play  for  them; 
it  was  the  merriest  of  his  collection ;  the  ring  was  formed ;  all  looked  eagerly  to  the 
quarter  from  which  he  was  to  arrive,  determined  to  greet  their  favourite  bard  with  a 
cheer.  But  they  were  checked  the  instant  he  appeared ;  he  came  slowly,  and  languidly, 
and  loiteringly  along ;  his  countenance  had  a  cold,  dim,  and  careless  aspect,  very  di^erent 
from  that  expressive  cheerfulness  which  marked  his  features ,  even  in  his  more  me- 
lancholy moments;  his  harp  was  swinging  heavily  upon  his  arm;  it  seemed  a  burthen 
to  him ;  it  was  much  shattered  ,  and  some  of  the  strings  were  broken.  He  looked  at 
us  for  a  few  moments ,  then ,  relapsing  into  vacancy ,  advanced  without  quickening 
his  pace,  to  his  accustomed  stone,  and  sate  down  in  silence.  After  a  pause,  we  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  for  his  friends ; —  he  first  looked  op  sharp  in  our  faces,  next  down 
upon  his  harp ;  then  struck  a  few  notes  of  a  wild  and  desponding  mdody ,  which  we 
had  never  heard  before;  but  his  hand  dropped ,  and  he  did  not  finish  it.  —  Again  we 
paused:  — then  knowing  well  that,  if  we  could  give  the  smallest  mirthful  impulse  to 
his  feelings,  his  whole  soul  would  soon  follow,  we  asked  him  for  the  merry  air  we 
had  chosen.  We  were  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  he  seemed  to  comply ; 
but  it  was  the  same  wild  and  heart-breaking  strain  he  had  commenced.    In  fact,  we 
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foud  that  the  soul  of  the  minstrel  had  become  an  entire  void  ,  except  one  solitary  ray 
that  ribrated  sluggLihly  through  its  very  darkest  part ;  it  was  like  the  sea  in  a  dark 
caiai ,  which  you  only  koow  to  be  in  motion  by  the  panting  which  you  hear.  He  had 
totally  fofgotten  erery  trace  of  his  former  strains,  not  only  those  that  were  more  gay 
SDd  airy ,  but  even  those  of  a  more  pensive  cast ;  and  he  had  gotten  in  their  stead 
Itet  oDe  dreary  simple  melody  ;  it  was  about  a  Lonely  Rose ,  that  had  outlived  all 
iti  coapaoioiis ;  this  he  continued  singing  and  playing  from  day  to  day ,  until  he 
Wfmmd  aa  anusoal  gloom  over  the  whole  village :  he  seemed  to  perceive  it ,  for  he 
retired  to  the  church-yard ,  and  continued  repairing  thither  to  sing  it  to  the  day  of 
hk  death.  The  afflicted  constantly  resorted  there  to  hear  it ,  and  be  died  singing  it 
to  a  maid  who  had  lost  her  lover.  The  orphans  have  learnt  it ,  and  still  chaunt  it 
OTcr  Denmd's  grave.'' 

^Tbe  Fuf^e  Family  in  Paris"  is  a  most  humorous  work ,  written  partly  in  the 
style  of  *^he  Twopenny-Post  Bag."  These  poetical  epistles  remind  many  persons 
of  the  Bath  Guide,  but  a  comparison  can  hardly  be  supported;  the  plan  of  Mr. 
BfcMve's  work  being  less  extensive,  and  the  subject  more  ephemeral.  We  pity  the 
■aa,  however  ,  who  has  not  felt  pleased  with  this  book;  even  those  who  disapprove 
the  author's  polidcs,  and  his  treating  Royalty  with  so  little  reverence,  must  be  bigot* 
ed  and  loyal  to  an  excess  if  they  deny  his  wit  and  humour. 

Bfr.  Aloore,  in  his  preface  to  the  '^Loves  of  the  Angels,"  states,  that  he  had  some- 
wfatt  hastened  his  publication ,  to  avoid  the  disadvantage  of  having  his  work  appear 
afkcrhis  friend  Lord  Byron's  ^'Heaven  and£arth;"  or,  as  he  ingeniously  expresses 
k,  ^by  an  earlier  appearance  in  the  literary  horizon,  to  give  myself  the  chance  of 
lifcat  astronomers  call  a  heliacal  rising ,  before  the  luminary ,  in  whose  light  I  was  to 
W  lost*  shoold  appear."  I'his  was  an  amiable,  but  by  no  means  a  reasonable  modesty. ' 
The  light  that  plays  round  Mr.  Moore's  verses,  tender,  exquisite,  and  brilliant,  was 
B  BO  danger  of  being  extinguished  even  in  the  sullen  glare  of  Lord  Byron's  genius. 
One  night  as  well  expect  an  aurora  borealis  to  be  put  out  by  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvios.  Though  both  bright  stars  in  the  firmament  of  modem  poetry ,  they  were 
as  (fistaot  and  unlike  as  Saturn  and  Mercury ;  and  though  their  rising  might  be  at  the 
■me  tine,  they  never  moved  in  the  same  orb,  nor  met  or  jostled  in  the  wide  tradcless 
«ray  of  &ncy  and  invention. 

Though  these  two  celebrated  writers  in  some  measure  divided  the  poetical  public 
between  them,  yet  it  was  not  the  same  public  whose  favour  they  severally  en- 
joyed in  the  highest  degree.  Though  both  read  and  admired  in  the  same  extended 
drde  of  taste  and  fashion ,  each  was  the  favourite  of  a  totally  different  set  of  rea- 
ders. Thus  a  lover  may  pay  the  same  attention  to  two  different  women ;  but  he  only 
Means  to  flirt  with  the  one ,  while  the  other  is  the  mistress  of  his  heart.  The  gay, 
the  Mr ,  the  witty ,  the  happy ,  idolize  Mr.  Moore's  delightful  muse ,  on  her  pedestal 
of  airy  smiles  or  transient  tears.  Lord  Byron's  severer  verse  is  enshrined  in  the  breasts 
of  tboM  whose  gaiety  has  been  turned  to  gall,  whose  fair  exterior  has  a  canker  within 
—  whose  mirth  has  received  a  rebuke  asif  it  were  folly,  from  whom  happiness  has 
fled  like  a  dream!  By  comparing  the  odds  upon  the  known  chances  of  human  life,  it  is 
BO  wonder  that  the  admirers  of  his  lordship's  works  should  be  more  numerous  than 
those  of  bis  more  agreeable  rival.  We  are  not  going  to  speak  of  any  preference 
we  maj  have,  but  we  beg  leave  to  make  a  distinction.  The  poetry  of  Moore  is  essen- 
tiaiy  that  of  fancy ,  the  poetry  of  Byron  diat  of  passion.  If  there  is  passion  in  the 
cffiuions  of  the  one,  the  fancy  by  which  it  is  expressed  predominates  over  it ;  if  fancy 
ii  called  to  the  aid  of  the  other ,  it  u  still  subservient  to  the  passion.  Lord  Byron's 
jcsta  are  downright  earnest;  Mr.  Moore ,  when  he  is  most  serious,  seems  half  in  jest. 
The  latter  dallies  and  trifles  with  his  subject,  caresses  and  grows  enamoured  of  it; 
the  former  grasped  it  eagerlyto  his  bosom ,  breathed  death  upon  it,  and  tunied  from 
it  tnCh  loatUng  or  dismay.  The  fine  aroma  that  is  exhaled  from  the  flowers  of  poesy, 
every  where  lends  its  perfume  to  the  verse  of  the  bard  of  Erin.  The  noble  bard  (less 
IbrtoBOte  in  hu  muse)  tried  to  extract  poison  from  them.  If  Lord  Byron  cast  his  own 
viewa  or  feelings  upon  outward  objects  (jaundicing  the  sun )«  Mr.  Moore  seems  to 
cadat  in  the  delights,  the  virgin  ianaes  of  nature.  He  is  free  of  the  Rosicrucian  so- 
ciety; and  in  etherial  existence  among  troops  of  s>lphs  and  spirits,  —  in  a  perpetual 
VMOD  of  wings,  flowers,  rainbows,  smiles,  blushes,  tears,  and  kisses.  Every  page 
of  Ua  works  is  a  vignette,  every  fine  that  he  writes  glows  or  sparkles ,  and  it  would 
aeoB  (to  ^ote  again  the  expressive  words  of  Sheridan)  ''as  if  his  airy  spirit ,  drawn 
ham  the  son,  continually  fluttered  with  fond  aspirations,  to  regain  that  native 
senee  of  light  and  heat."  The  wont  is,  our  author's  nund  is  too  vivid,  too  active, 
to  snifer  a  moment's  repose.  We  are  cloyed  with  sweetness,  and  dazzled  with  splendour. 
Bvery  image  must  blush  celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue;  —  every  syllable  must 
hceatbe  a  sigh.  A  sentiment  U  lost  in  a  simile— the  simde  is  overloaded  with  an  epithet. 
Eis^iike  mom  risen  on  mid-noon."  No  eventful  storv,  no  powerful  contrast,  no  mora^ 
no  of  the  sordid  details  of  human  life  (all  is  etherial);  none  of  Its  sharp  calamities, 
,  if  they  inevitahly  occur,  his  muse  throws  a  soft,  glittering,  veil  over  them. 
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Like  moonlight  on  a  troubled  sea, 
Brightening  the  storm  it  cannot  calm. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Moore  ever  writes  a  line  that  in  itself  would  not  pass  for 
poetry,  that  is  not  at  least  a  vivid  or  harmonious  common- place.  Lord  Byron  wrote 
whole  pages  of  sullen,  crabbed  prose,  tliat,  like  a  long  dreary  road ,  however,  leads 
to  doleful  shades  or  palaces  of  the  blest.  In  short  Mr.  Moore's  Parnassus  is  a  bloook- 
ing  Eden ,  and  Lord  Byron*s  a  rugged  wilderness  of  shame  and  sorrow.  On  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  the  first  you  can  see  nothing  but  perpetual  flowers  and  verdure; 
in  the  last  you  see  the  naked  stem  and  rough  bark ;  but  it  heaves  at  intervals  with 
inarticulate  throes ,  and  you  hear  the  shrieks  of  a  human  voice  within. 

Critically  speaking,  Mr. Moore's  poetry  is  chargeable  with  two  peculiarities:  first, 
the  pleasure  or  interest  he  conveys  to  us  is  almost  always  derived  from  the  first  im- 
pressions or  physical  properties  of  objects  ,  not  from  their  connexion  with  pasaon  or 
circumstances.  His  lights  dazzle  the  eye,  his  perfumes  soothe  the  smell ,  his  sounds 
ravish  the  ear;  but  then  they  do  so  for  and  from  themselves,  and  at  all  times 
and  places  equally  —  for  the  heart  has  little  to  do  with  it.  Hence  wc  observe  a  kind 
of  fastidious  extravagance  in  Mr.  Moore's  serious  poetry.  Each  thing  must  be  fine, 
soft ,  exquisite  in  itself,  for  it  is  never  set  off  by  reflection  or  contrast.  It  glitters  to 
the  sense  through  the  atmosphere  of  indifference.  Our  indolent  luxurious  bard  does  not 
whet  the  appetite  by  setting  us  to  hunt  after  Uie  game  of  human  passion,  and  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  hamper  us  with  dainties,  seasoned  with  rich  fancy  and  the  smres 
piquante  of  poetic  diction.  Poetry,  in  his  hands,  becomes  a  kind  of  cosmetic  art  —  it 
is  the  poetry  of  the  toilet.  His  muse  must  be  as  fine  as  the  Lady  of  Loretto.  Now, 
this  principle  of  composition  leads  not  only  to  a  defect  of  dramatic  interest,  but  also  of 
imagination.  For  every  thing  in  this  world,  the  meanest  incident  or  object,  may  ro^ 
ceive  a  light  and  an  importance  from  its  association  with  other  objects ,  and  with  the 
heart  of  man;  and  the  variety  thus  created  is  endless  as  it  is  striking  and  profound. 
But  if  we  begin  and  end  in  those  objects  that  are  beautiful  or  dazsding  in  themselves 
and  at  the  first  blush,  we  shall  soon  be  confined  to  a  human  reward  of  self-pleasing  to- 
pics, and  be  both  superficial  and  wearisome.  It  is  the  feult  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poetry  that  he  has  perversely  relied  too  mudi  (or  wholly)  on  this  reaction  of 
the  imagination  on  subjects  that  are  petty  and  repulsive  in  themselves,  and  of 
Mr.  Moore's,  that  he  appeals  too  exclusively  to  the  flattering  support  of  sense 
and  fancy.  Secondly,  we  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Moore  hardly  ever  describes 
entire  objects ,  but  abstract  qualities  of  objects.  It  is  not  a  picture  that  he  ^ves 
us,  but  an  inventing  of  beauty.  He  takes  a  blush,  or  a  smile,  and  nins  on  whole 
stanzas  in  ecstatic  praise  of  it,  and  then  diverges  to  the  sound  of  a  voice,  and  ^*dis- 
courses  eloquent  music"  on  the  subject ;  but  it  might  as  well  be  the  light  of  heaven  that 
he  is  describing,  or  the  voice  of  echo  —  We  have  no  human  figure  before  us,  no  pal- 
pable reality  answering  to  any  substantive  form  or  nature.  Hence  we  think  it  may  be 
explained  why  it  is  that  our  author  has  so  little  picturesque  effect  —  with  such  vivid- 
ness of  conception,  such  insatiable  ambition  after  ornament,  and  such  an  inexhaustible 
and  delightful  play  of  fancy.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  colourist  in  poetry ,  a  musidan  also,  and 
has  a  heart  full  of  tenderness  and  susceptibility  for  all  that  is  delightful  and  amiable  ui 
itself,  and  that  does  not  require  the  ordeal  of  suffering,  of  crime,  or  of  deep  thought,  to 
stamp  it  with  a  bold  character.  In  this  we  conceive  consists  the  charm  of  his  poetry,  wtuch 
all  the  world  feels,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  scientifically ,  and  in  conformity 
to  transcendant  rvles.  It  has  the  charm  of  the  softest  aud  most  brilliant  execution;  there 
is  no  wrinkle ,  no  deformity  on  its  smooth  and  shining  surface.  It  has  the  charm  which 
arises  from  the  continual  desire  to  please,  and  from  the  spontaneous  sense  of  pleasure 
in  the  author's  mind.  Without  being  gross  in  the  smallest  degree ,  it  is  voluptuous  in 
the  highest.  It  is  a  sort  of  sylph-like  spiritualised  sensuality.  So  fiir  from  being  licen- 
tious in  his  Lalla  Rookh ,  Mr.  Moore  has  become  moral  and  sentimental  ^ndeed  he 
was  always  the  last),  and  tantalizes  his  young  and  fair  readers  with  the  glittering  sha- 
dows and  mystic  adumbrations  of  evanescent  delights.  He,  in  fine,  in  bis  oourtthip 
of  the  Muses,  resembles  those  lovers  who  always  say  the  softest  things  on  aU 
occasions ;  who  smile  with  irresistible  good  humour  at  their  ovm  success ;  vvho  banish 
pain  and  truth  from  their  thoughts,  and  who  impart  the  delight  they  feel  in  themselves 
unconsciously  to  others  1  Mr.  Moore's  poetry  is  the  thomless  rose — its  touch  is  velvet, 
its  hue  vermilion,  and  its  graceful  form  is  cast  in  beauty's  mould,  liord  Byron's,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  prickly  bramble,  or  sometimes  a  deadly  upas,  of  form  uncouth  and 
uninviting,  that  has  its  root  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  its  head  mocking  the  skies,  that 
wars  with  the  thunder-cloud  and  tempest,  and  round  which  the  loud  cataracts  roar. 

We  here  conclude  our  Sketch  of 

Anacreon  Moore, 
To  whom  the  Lyre  and  Laurels  have  been  given, 
With  all  the  trophies  of  triumphant  aong  — 
He  won  them  weUy  and  aioj^  M  wear  Mem  hngf 
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LALLA    ROOKH. 


Is  tbe  elerenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  Abdalla,  King  of  tlie  Lesser  Bucha- 
m,  aEneal  descendant  from  the  Great  Zingis,  having  abdicated  the  tiirone  in  fa- 
iwrofhiason,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine  of  the  Prophet;  and,  passing 
ioto  Ifldk  through  the  delightful  valley  of  Cashmere ,  rested  for  a  short  time  at 
Idhi  00  his  way.  He  was  entertained  by  Aurungzebe  in  a  style  of  magnificent 
kspitality,  worthy  alike  of  the  visitor  and  the  host,  and  was  alterwards  escorted 
«kk  the  same  splendour  to  Surat,  where  he  embarked  for  Arabia.  During  the  stay 
«f  tb«  Royal  Pilgrim  at  Delhi ,  a  marriage  was  agreed  upon  between  the  Prince, 
yisoB,  ind  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  Lalla  Rookh  ' ;  —  a  Princess  de- 
nied by  the  poets  .of  her  time,  as  more  beautiful  than  Leila,  Shirine,  Dewild^, 
er  toy  of  those  heroines  whose  names  and  Ipves  embellish  the  son^s  of  Persia  and 
^Mtan.  It  was  intended  that  the  nuptials  should  be  celebrated  at  Cashmere; 
Kfaist  the  young  King,  as  soon  as  the  cares  of  empire  would  permit,  was  to  meet, 
fi Ike  first  time,  his  lovely  bride,  and,  after  a  few  months  repose  in  that  en- 
Wag  valley,   conduct  her  over  the  snowy  hills  into  Bucharia. 

The  day  of  Lalla  Rookii's  departure  from  Delhi  was  as  splendid  as  sunshine 
■^pageantry  could  make  it.  The  bazaars  and  baths  were  all  covered  with  the 
Bw tapestry;  hundreds  of  gilded  barges  upon  the  Jumna  floated  with  their  ban- 
in  shining  iu  the  water;  while  through  the  streets  groups  of  beautiful  children 
Vfitftrening  the  most  delicious  flowers  around,  as  in  that  Persian  festival  called 
^Sattering  of  the  Roses  '^;  till  every  part  of  the  dty  was  as  fragrant  as  if  a  car- 
tel of  Buisk  from  Khoten  had  passed  through  it.  The  Princess,  having  taken 
hveof  her  kind  father,  who  at  parting  hung  a  cornelian  of  Yemen  round  her  neck, 
Mviiidi  was  inscribed  a  verse  from  the  Koran,  —  and  having  sent  a  considerable 
p«ieKto  the  Fakirs,  who  kept  up  the  Perpetual  Lamp  in  her  sister^s  tomb ,  meekly 
meoded  tbe  palankeen  prepared  for  her ;  and ,  while  Aurungzebe  stood  to  take  a 
hrt  look  from  his  balcony,  the  procession  moved  slowly  on  the  road  to  Lahore. 

Seldom  had  the  Eastern  world  seen  a  cavalcade  so  superb.  From  the  gardens 
athenburbsto  the  Imperial  palace,  it  was  one  unbroken  line  of  splendour.  The 
P^  appearance  of  the  Rajas  and  Mogul  lords,  distinguished  by  those  insignia  of 
(b Eapenir's  favour ,  the  feathers  of  tiie  egret  of  Cashmere  in  their  turbans,  and 
^aaausiK-cr-rimnied  kettle-drums  at  the  bows  of  their  saddles;  —  the  costly  ar- 
Hv of  thdr  cavaliers,  who  vied,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  guards  of  the  great 
KederKhan,  in  the  brightness  of  their  silver  battle-axes  and  the  massiness  of  their 
■■^  of  gold;  —  the  glittering  of  the  gilt  pine-apples  on  the  tops  of  the  palankeens; 
-  the  embroidered  trappings  of  the  elephants ,  bearing  on  their  backs  small  tur- 
(t^)  n  the  shape  of  ultle  antique  temples,  within  which  the  Ladies  of  Lalla 
Iwraby,  as  it  were  enshrined;  —  the  rose-coloured  veils  of  the  Princess's  own 
*^^os  Utter,  at  the  front  of  which  a  fair  young  female  slave  sat  fanning  her 
through  the  curtiuns,  with  feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant's  wing;  —  and  the  lovely 
^  of  Tartarian  and  Cashmerian  maids  of  honour,  whom  the  young  King  had 
Wlo  accompany  his  bride,  and  who  rode  on  each  side  of  the  litter,  upon  small 
^^3^  hones ;  —  all  was  brilliant ,  tasteful ,  and  magnificent ,  and  pleased  even 
^  critiod  and  fastidious  Fadlasebn  ,  Great  Nazir  or  Chamberlain  of  the  Haram. 
^  was  borne  in  his  palankeen  immediately  after  the  Princess ,  and  considered 
w[f  not  the  least  important  personage  of  the  pageant. 

t^'iOLADBBN  was  a  judge  of  every  thing ,  —  from  the  penciling  of  a  Circassian's 
<^e-fids  to  the  deepest  questions  of  sdence  and  literature;  from  the  mixture  of  a 
2**VTe  of  rose-leaves  to  the  composition  of  an  epic  poem:  and  such  influence  had 
■opiaion  upon  the  various  tastes  of  the  day,  that  all  the  cooks  and  poets  of  Delhi 
1^  in  awe  of  him.  His  political  conduct  and  opinions  were  founded  upon  that 
■*»f8atf,  —  ^^Should  the  Prince  at  noon-day  say.  It  is  night,  declare  that  you 
«oId  the  moon  and  stars.**  —  And  his  zeal  for  religion ,  of  which  Aurungzebe  was 
'Biaificent  protector,  was  about  as  disinterested  as  that  of  the  goldsmith  who 
Uia  lore  with  the  ^amond  eyes  of  the  idol  of  Jaghernaut. 

Boring  the  first  days  of  theu- journey ,  Lalla  Rookh,  who  had  passed  all  her 
jvithin  the  shadow  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Delhi,  found  enough  in  the  beauty 
*f  ^  soeoery  through  which  they  passed  to  interest  her  mind  and  delight  her  ima- 
Men;  and  when ,  at  evening  or  in  the  heat  of  the  day ,  they  turned  off  from    he 
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high  road  to  thote  retired  and  romantic  places  wrhich  had  been  selected  for  hor  i 
campments,  —  sometimes  on  the  banks  of  a  small  rivulet,  as  dear  as  the  waters 
the  Lake  of  Pearl;  sometimes  under  the  sacred  shade  of  a  Banyan  tree ,  from  wbi 
the  view  opened  upon  a  glade  covered  with  antelopes ;  and  often  in  those  hidd< 
embowerea  spots,  described  by  one  from  the  Isles  of  the  West,  as  'places  of  m 
lancholy,  delight,  and  safety,  where  all  the  company  around  was  wild  peacxn: 
and  tuiile-doves ;"  —  she  felt  a  charm  in  these  scenes ,  so  lovely  and  so  new  to  he 
which,  for  a  time,  made  her  indifferent  to  every  other  amusement.  But  L«ax.i 
RooKH  was  Young,  and  the  young  love  variety ;  nor  could  the  conversation  of  h 
Ladies  and  the  Great  Chamberlain,  Fadladbbn,  (the  only  persons,  of  course,  m 
mitted  to  her  pavilion,)  sufficiently  enliven  those  many  vacant  hours,  which  w^ei 
devoted  neither  to  the  pillow  nor  the  palankeen.  There  was  a  little  Persian  slai 
who  sung  sweetly  to  the  Vina,  and  who,  now  and  then,  lulled  the  Princess  1 
sleep  with  the  ancient  ditties  of  her  country ,  about  the  loves  of  Wamak  and  Bet 
the  fairhaircd  Zal  and  his  nustress  Rodahver ;  not  forgetting  the  combat  of  Ru«tai 
with  the  terrible  White  Demon.  At  other  times  she  was  amused  by  those  gracefi 
dancing-girLs  of  Delhi ,  who  had  been  pennitted  by  the  Bramins  of  the  Great  Ps 
goda  to  attend  her ,  much  to  the  horror  of  the  good  Mussulman  Fadladbbn  ,  wh 
could  see  nothing  graceful  or  agreeable  in  idolaters ,  and  to  whom  the  very  tinkling 
of  thdr  golden  anklets  was  an  abomination. 

But  these  and  many  other  diversions  were  repeated  till  they  lost  all  thei 
charm,  and  the  nights  and  noondays  were  beginning  to  move  heavily,  when,  a 
length ,  it  was  recollected  that ,  among  the  attendants  sent  by  the  bridegroom ,  wa 
a  young  poet  of  Cashmere ,  much  celebrated  throughout  the  Valley  for  his  manne; 
of  recitmg  the  Stories  of  the  East,  on  whom  his  Royal  Master  had  conferred  th< 

Eriviiege  of  being  admitted  to  the  pavilion  of  the  Princess ,  that  he  might  help  U 
eguile  the  tediousness  of  the  journey  by  some  of  his  most  agreeable  rcdtals.  Ai 
the  mention  of  a  poet  Fadladbbn  elevated  his  critical  eye-brows ,  and ,  having  re- 
freshed his  faculties  with  a  dose  of  that  delicious  opium,  which  is  distilled  fron 
the  blade  poppy  of  the  Thebais ,  gave  orders  for  the  minstrel  to  be  forthwith  intro- 
duced into  the  presence. 

The  Princess ,  who  had  once  in  her  life  seen  a  poet  from  behind  the  screens  oi 
gauze  in  her  Father^s  hall ,  and  had  conceived  from  that  spedmen  no  very  favour- 
able ideas  of  the  Cast ,  expected  but  little  in  this  new  exhibition  to  interest  her ;  — 
she  felt  inclined  however  to  alter  her  opinion  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  Fbsa- 
Hoaz.    He  was  a  youth  about  Lalla  Rookh^s  own  age ,  and  graceful  as  that  idol 
of  women ,   Crishna  * ,  —  such  as  he  appears  to  their  young  imagination ,  heroic, 
beautiful ,  breathing  music  from  his   very   eyes ,  and  exalting  the  religion  of  his 
worshippers  into  love.    His  dress  was  simple ,  yet  not  without  some  marks  of  cost- 
liness ,  and  the  Ladies  of  the  Princess  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  doth, 
which  endrded  his  high  Tartarian  cap ,  was  of  the  most  delicate  kind  that  tlie 
shawl-goats  of  Tibet  supply.    Here  and  there ,   too,  over  his  vest,   which  was  con- 
fined by  a  flowered  girdle  of  Kashan,   hung  strings  of  fine  pearl,   disposed  with  an 
air  of  studied  negligence ;  —  nor  did  the  exquisite  embroidery  of  his  sandals  escape 
the  observation  of  these  fair  critics ;   who ,  however  they  might  give  way  to  Fad- 
ladbbn upon  the  unimportant  topics  of  religion  and  government,  had  the  spirit  of 
martyrs  in  every  thing  relating  to  such  momentous  matters  as  jewels  and  embroidery* 
For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pauses  of  rcdtation  by  music ,   the  young  Cash- 
merianheldin  his  hand  a  kitar;  —  such  as,  in  old  times,  the  Arab  maids  of  the 
West  used  to  listen  to  by  moonlight  in  the  gardens  of  the  Alhambra  —  and ,  having 
premised,  with  much  humility ,  that  the  story  he  was  about  to  relate  was  founded 
on  the  adventures  of  that  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,  who,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  163,  created  such   alarm  throughout  the  Eastern  Empire,  mado  an  obd- 
sanoe  to  the  Princess ,  and  thus  began :  — 

*  The  ladita  Apollo. 
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In  that  deK^tful  Proviiice  of  the  8un, 

The  first  of  Persian  lands  he  shines  upon. 

Where,  all  the  loveliest  children  of  his  beam, 

Flowrets  and  fruits  blush  over  every  stream. 

And,  furest  of  all  streams,  the  Murca  roves 

Aaong  MBaou's  '^  bright  palaces  and  groves;  — 

There  on  that  throne,  to  which  the  blind  belief 

Of  mUBons  rais'd  him,  sat  the  Prophet-Chief, 

The  great  Mokanna.    O  V  hb  featiu-es  hung 

The  Vcdl,  the  Silver  Veil,  which  he  had  flung 

In  mercy  there,  to  lude  from  mortal  sight 

His  dazzling  bix>w,  till  man  could  bear  its  light. 

For,  far  less  luminous,  his  votaries  said. 

Were  e*n  the  gleams,  miraculously  shed 

O'er  Movssa's  °  cheek,  when  down  the  Mount  he  trod, 

All  glowing  from  the  presence  of  his  God! 

On  either  side,  with  ready  hearts  and  hands. 
His  choaen  guard  of  bold  Beuevers  stands ; 
Young  fire-eyed  disputanta,  who  deem  their  swords. 
On  points  of  faith,  more  eloquent  than  words; 
And  sncrh  their  zeal,  there^s  not  a  youth  with  brand 
Uplifted  there,  but,  at  the  Chief's  command, 
Would  make  bos  own  devoted  heart  its  sheath. 
And  bleas  the  lips  that  doom'd  so  dear  a  death! 
In  hatred  to  the  Caliph's  hue  of  night  ^, 
Th^  vesture,  hebns  and  all,  is  snowy  white; 
Their  weapons  various;  —  some  equipped,  for  speed. 
With  javeuns  of  the  light  Kathaian  reed; 
Or  bows  of  buffalo  horn,  and  shining  quivers 
FUl'd  with  the  stems  ^  that  bloom  on  Iran's  rivers ; 
While  some,  for  war's  more  terrible  attacks. 
Wield  the  huge  mace  and  ponderous  battle-axe; 
And,  aa  thev  wave  aloft  in  morning's  beam 
The  milk-white  plumage  of  their  heLns,  they  seem 
lake  a  cfaenar-tree  grove,  w^hen  winter  throwa   ' 
O^er  all  its  tufted  heads  his  feathering  snows. 

Between  the  porphyry  pillars,  that  uphold 
The  cicfa  moresque-work  of  the  roof  of  gold. 
Aloft  the  Haram*s  curtaui'd  galleries  rise. 
Where,  throu^  the  silken  net-work,  glancing  eyes, 
i'Vom  time  to  tune,  like  sudden  gleams  that  glow 
Throuph  autumn  clouds,  shine  o'er  the  pomp  below.  — 
What  impious  tongue,  ye  blushing  saints,  would  dare 
To  hint  that  aught  but  Heaven  hath  plac'd  you  there? 
Or  that  the  loves  of  this  U^t  world  could  bind. 
In  thdr  gross  chain,  your  Prophet's  soaring  mind? 
No  —  wrongful  thought!  —  commission'd  from  above 
To  people  ^en's  bowers  with  shapes  of  love, 
(Creatures  so  bright,  that  the  same  fips  aud  eyes 
They  wear  on  earth  will  serve  in  Paradise) 
There  to  recline  among  Heaven's  native  maids, 
And  crown  th'  Elect  with  bliss  that  never  fades !  — 


^l&WMnm  ligaiflM,  la  the  old  Peniiaa  langoage,  ProviuM,   or  llegion  of  tho  Sun.  ~ 


j  Ob#  tf  the  royal  citiea  of  Kkorassan. 


_^4Btick  wu  the  eoloor  adopted  by  the  Caliphs  of  tho  Uouae  of  Abbas,  in  their  garments, 
■■■■•t  tod  standardB. 
'nchals,  wed  naciently  for  arrows  by  the  Peratanfl. 
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Well  hath  the  Prophet-Chief  his  bidding  done; 

And  eTery  beauteous  race  beneath  the  sun, 

From  those  who  kneel  at  Brahbia's  burning  founts  \ 

To  the  fresh  nymphs  bounding  o'er  Ykmkn^s  mounts; 

From  Pbbsia's  eyes  of  full  and  fawn-like  ray. 

To  the  small,  half-shut  glances  of  Kathay  '^^ 

And  Qkorgia's  bloom,  and  Azab's  darker  snules. 

And  the  gold  ringlets  of  the  Western  Isles; 

All,  all  are  there;  —  each  Land  its  flower  hath  givcD, 

To  form  that  fedr  young  Nursery  for  Heaven ! 

But  why  this  pageant  now?  this  arm'd  array? 
What  triumph  crowds  the  rich  Divan  to-day 
With  turbanM  heads,  of  every  hue  and  race. 
Bowing  before  that  veiFd  ana  awful  face, 
Like  tuJip-beds,  of  different  shape  and  dyes. 
Bending  beneath  th'  invisible  West-wind*s  sighs! 
What  new-made  mystery  now,  for  Faith  to  sign. 
And  blood  to  seal,  as  genuine  and  divine,  — 
What  dazzling  mimickry  of  God's  own  power 
Hath  the  bold  Prophet  planned  to  grace  this  hour? 
Not  such  the  pageant  now,  though  not  less  proud,  — 
Yon  warrior  youth,  advancing  from  the  crowd. 
With  silver  bow,  with  belt  of  broider'd  crape. 
And  for-bouiid  bonnet  of  Bucharian  shape. 
So  fiercely  beautiful  in  form  and  eye. 
Like  war's  wild  planet  in  a  rammer  sky ;  — 
That  youth  to-day,  —  a  proselyte,  worth  hordes 
Of  cooler  spirits  and  less  practis'd  swords,  — 
Is  come  to  join,  all  bravery  and  belief. 
The  creed  and  standard  of  the  hea?'n-sent  Chief. 

Though  few  his  years,  the  West  already  knows 
Young  Azim'si  feme;  —  beyond  th'  Olympian  snows. 
Ere  manhood  darken'd  o'er  his  downy  cheek, 
O'erwhelm'd  in  fight  and  captive  to  the  Greek  \ 
He  linger'd  there,  till  peace  dissolv'd  his  chains;  — 
Oh!  who  could,  e'n  in  bondage,  tread  the  plains 
Of  glorious  Grbbcb,  nor  feel  his  spirit  rise 
Kindling  within  him?  who,  with  heart  and  eyes. 
Could  walk  where  Liberty  had  been,  nor  see 
The  shining  foot-prints  of  her  Deity, 
Nor  feel  those  god-like  breathings  ui  the  air, 
Which  mutely  told  her  spirit  had  been  there? 
Not  he,  that  youthful  warrior,  —  no,  too  well 
For  his  soul's  quiet  work'd  th'  awakeiung  spell; 
And  now,  returning  to  his  own  dear  land, 
Full  of  those  dreams  of  good  that ,  vainly  grand, 
Haunt  the  young  heart;  —  proud  views  of  human-kind. 
Of  men  to  Gods  exalted  and  refin'd;  — 
False  views,  like  that  horizon's  fair  deceit. 
Where  earth  and  heav'n  but  seem,  alas,  to  meet!  — 
Soon  as  he  heard  an  Arm  Divine  was  rais'd 
To  right  the  nations,  and  beheld,  emblaz'd 
On  the  white  flag  Moranna's  host  unfurl'd. 
Those  words  of  sunshine,  '^Freedom  to  the  Worid,'^' 
At  once  his  faith,  his  sword,  his  soul  obey'd 
Th'  inspiring  summons ;  every  chosen  blade. 
That  fought  beneath  that  banner's  sacred  text, 
Seem'd  doubly  edg'd,  for  this  world  and  the  next; 
And  ne'er  did  Faith  with  her  smooth  bandage  bind 
Eyes  more  devoutly  willing  to  be  blind. 
In  virtue's  cause;  —  never  was  soul  inspir'd 
With  livelier  trust  in  what  it  most  desir  d. 
Than  his,  th'  enthusiast  there,  who  kneeling,  pale 
Willi  pious  awe,  before  that  Silver  Veil, 

1  Th«  burning  ruuntaiiis  of  Brabiua  near  Chittogong ,  esteemed  as  holy.  —  Turner. 

2  China. 

3  In  the  war  of  the  Calipli  Maliadi  against  the  EnipresM  Irvne ,  lor  au  account  of  wliich  v. 
(ribbou,  vol.  X. 
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BeEeves  the  form,  to  which  he  bends  hia  kuee, 
Some  pure.,  redeeming  angel,  sent  to  free 
llii^  fetter'd  world  from  every  bond  and  stain. 
And  bring  its  primal  glories  back,  again ! 

Low  as  young  Azih  knelt,  that  motly  crowd 
Of  all  earth's  nations  sunk  the  knee  and  bow'd. 
With  shoots  of  ^^Alla!"  ecSoing  long  and  loud; 
While  high  in  air, -above  the  Prophet's  head, 
Hundreds  of  banners,  to  the  sunbeam  spread, 
Wav'd,  like  the  wings  of  the  white  birds  that  fan 
The  flying  tlirone  of  star-taught  Soliman! 
Then  thus  he  spoke:  —  ^'Stranger,  though  new  the  frame 

Thy  soul  Lihabits  now,  Fve  tracked  its  flame 

For  many  an  age  *,  in  every  chance  and  change 

Of  that  Existence,  through  whose  varied  range,  — 

As  through  a  torch-race,  where,  from  hand  to  hand 

The  flying  youths  transmit  their  shining  brand,  — 

From  frame  to  frame  the  unextinguished  soul 

Rapidly  passes,  till  it  reach  the  goal! 

^^Nor  think  'tis  only  the  gross  Spirits ,  warmM 
^^With  duskier  fire  ana  for  earth's  medium  form'd, 
^^That  ran  this  course;  —  Beings,  the  most  divine, 
*^Thus  deign  through  dark  mortality  to  sliinc. 
'^Such  was  the  Essence  that  in  Adam  dwelt, 
*'To  which  all  Heav'n,  except  the  Proud  One,  knelt*: 
^'^Such  the  rcfin'd  Intelligence  that  glow'd 
^4n  Motjssa's  frame;  —  and,  thence  descending,  flowM 
^*Through  many  a  Prophet's  breast;  —  in  Issa'  shone, 
^And  in  Mouabmkd  burn'd;  till,  hastening  on, 
*^(As  a  bright  river  that,  from  fell  to  fall 
^'  In  many  a  maze  descending,  bright  tlu-ough  all, 
^^Pinds  some  fair  region  where,  each  labyrinth  past, 
^*In  one  full  lake  of  Hght  it  rests  at  last!) 
''That  Holy  Spirit,  settling  calm  and  free 
^^From  lapse  or  shadow,  centers  ail  in  me!" 

Again,  throughout  th'  assembly  at  these  words, 
l*housands  of  voices  rung:  the  warriors'  swords 
Were  pointed  up  to  heaven;  a  sudden  wind 
In  til'  open  baimers  play'd,  and  from  behind 
Those  Persian  hangings,  that  but  ill  could  screen 
The  Haram's  loveliness,  white  hands  were  seen  . 

Waving  embroider'd  scarves,  whose  motion  gave  j 

A  perfume  forth ;  —  like  those  the  Houris  wave  > 

W  ben  beckoning  to  their  bowers  th'  inuuortal  Bra\  c.       j 

''But  these,"  pursued  the  Chief,  "are  truths  subliuic, 
"That  claim  a  holier  mood  and  cahner  time 
"Than  earth  allows  us  now  —  this  sword  must  first    . 
"The  darkling  prison-house  of  Mankind  burst, 
"Ere  Peace  can  visit  them,  or  Troth  let  in 
"Her  wakening  day-Ught  on  a  worid  of  sin! 
"But  then,  c^cstial  warriors,  then,  when  aQ 
"Earth's  shrines  and  thrones  before  our  baiuier  fall ; 
"When  the  glad  Slave  shall  at  these  feet  lay  down 
"His  broken  chain ,  the  tyrant  Lord  his  crown, 
^'The  Priest  his  book,  the  Conqueror  his  wreath, 
'\^d  from  the  lips  of  Truth  one  mighty  breath 
'*Shall,  flke  a  whirlwind,  scatter  in  its  breeze 
"That  whole  dark  pile  of  human  mockeries; — 
"Then  shall  the  reign  of  Mind  commence  on  earth, 
"And  starting  fresh,  as  from  a  second  birth, 
"Mao,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  world's  new  Spring, 
"Shall  walk  transparent,  like  some  holy  thing! 
"Then,  too,  your  Prophet  from  his  angel  brow 

ITke  traatmi^nration  of  muIh  was  on«  of  hL«  doctrines:  —  v.  VHvrbelot. 
in.1-    i*^  ^^**  we  Miid  oato  the  aBrelii ,   Worship  Adam,   they  all  wontkipped  him  except 
x&a^^^^  who  refated.*'  —  7ibo  Koran^  chap.  ii. 
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^'Shall  cast  the  Ydly  that  hides  its  spleodoun  now, 
*'And  gladdened  Earth  shall,  through  her  wide  expanse, 
*'Bask  in  the  glories  of  this  ooimtenanoe! 

^'For  thee,  young  warrior,  welcome!  —  thoo  hast  yet 
''Some  tasks  to  learn,  some  frailties  to  forget, 
''Bre  the  white  war-plume  o*er  thy  brow  can  ware;  — 
''But,  once  my  own,  mine  all  till  in  the  graye!" 

The  Pomp  is  at  an  end  —  the  crowds  are  gone  — ; 
Each  ear  and  heart  still  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  that  deep  voice,  which  thrillM  uke  Alt.a'8  own! 
The  Youne  all  dazded  by  the  plumes  and  lances. 
The  glittering  throne,  and  Haram*s  half-caught  glances; 
The  Old  deep  ponderuiff  on  the  promisM  reign 
Of  peace  and  truth;  ana  all  the  female  train 
Ready  to  risk  thor  eyes,  could  they  but  gaze 
A  moment  on  that  brow's  miraculous  blaze! 

But  there  was  one,  among  the  chosen  maids, 
Who  blush'd  behind  the  gallery's  silken  shades. 
One ,  to  whose  soul  the  pageant  of  to-day 
Has  been  like  death;  —  you  saw  her  pale  dismay. 
Ye  wandering  sisterhooa,  and  heard  the  burst 
Of  exclamation  from  her  tips,  when  first 
She  saw  that  youth,  too  well,  too  dearly  known. 
Silently  kneehng  at  the  Prophet's  throne. 

Ah  Zblioa  !  there  was  a  time,  when  bKss 
Shone  o'er  thy  heart  from  every  look  of  his; 
When  but  to  see  Idm,  hear  him,  breathe  the  air 
In  which  he  dwelt,  was  thy  soul's  fondest  prayer! 
When  round  him  hung  such  a  perpetual  spdl, 
Whate'er  he  did,  none  ever  did  so  welL 
Too  happy  daysl  when,  if  he  touch'd  a  flower 
Or  gem  of  thine,  'twas  sacred  from  that  hour; 
When  thou  didst  study  lum,  till  every  tone 
And  gesture  and  dear  look  became  thy  own, — 
Thy  voice  Uke  his,  the  changes  of  his  face 
In  thine  reflected  with  still  lovdier  grace. 
Like  echo,  sending  back  sweet  music,  fraught 
With  twice  th'  aenal  sweetness  it  had  brought! 
Yet  now  he  comes  —  brighter  than  even  he 
E'er  beam'd  before,  —  but  ah!  not  bright  for  thee: 
No  —  dread,  unlook'd  for,  like  a  visitant 
From  tb'  other  world,  he  comes  as  if  to  haunt 
Thy  guilty  soul  with  dreams  of  lost  delight, 
Long  lost  to  all  but  memory's  aching  sight:  -^ 
Sad  dreams  1  as  when  the  Spirit  of  our  Youth 
Returns  in  sleep,  sparkling  with  all  the  truth 
And  innocence  once  ours,  and  leads  us  back. 
In  moumfid  mockery,  o'er  the  shiiung  track 
Of  our  young  tife,  and  points  out  every  ray 
Of  hope  and  peace  we've  lost  upon  the  way ! 

Once  happy  pmr!  —  in  proud  Bokhara's  groves. 
Who  had  not  heard  of  their  first  youthful  loves  Y 
Bom  by  that  ancient  flood*,  which  from  its  spring 
In  the  Dark  Mountains  swifUy  wandering, 
ESnridi'd  by  every  pilgrim  brook  that  shines 
With  relics  fixim  Bdcharla's  ruby  mines. 
And,  lending  to  the  Caspian  half  its  strength. 
In  the  cold  Lake  of  Eagles  unks  at  length; — 
There,  on  the  banks  of  that  bright  river  bom, 
The  flowers,  that  hung  above  its  wave  at  morn, 
Bless'd  not  the  waters ,  as  they  murmur'd  by. 
With  holier  scent  and  lustre,  than  the  sigh 
And  virgin  glance  of  first  affection  cast 

*  The  Amoo,  which  rhie«  in  the  Belar  Tag,  or  Dark  Mountaiu,  and  raiiniBff  nearly 
from  eaut  to  went,  splits  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  falls  into  the  Caspiwi  sea,  and  the 
other  into  Aral  Nahr,  or  the  Lake  of  Babies.  r        ^ 
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Upon  their  youth^s  smooth  current,  as  it  passM! 
Bat  war  diaturbM  this  vision  —  far  away 
F^m  her  fond  eyes ,  sommonM  to  Join  th'  array 
Of  pKnsiA*8  warriors  on  the  hills  of  Thbagb, 
The  youth  exchaagM  his  sylvan  dwelling-plaoe 
For  the  rude  tent  and  war-field's  deathful  dash; 
His  Zruca's  sweet  glances  for  the  flash 
Of  Grecian  wild-fire,  and  Love's  gentle  chains 
For  bleeding  bondage  on  Byzantiuh's  plains. 

Month  after  month,  in  widowhood  of  soul 
Drooping,  the  maiden  saw  two  summers  roll 
Thdr  suns  away  —  but,  ah!  how  cold  and  dim 
B'n  sommer  suns,  when  not  beheld  with  him! 
From  time  to  time  ill-omen'd  rumours  came, 
(like  spirit-tongues,  muttering  the  ack  man's  name. 
Just  ere  he  £es,  — )  at  length,  those  sounds  of  dread 
FcU  withering  on  her  soul,  ^^Azin  is  dead!" 
Oh  Grief,  beyond  all  other  griefs,  when  fate 
Fbst  leaves  the  young  heart  lone  and  desolate 
In  the  wide  world,  without  that  only  tie 
For  which  it  lov'd  to  live  or  fear'd  to  die;  — 
Lorn  aa  the  hung-up  lute,  that  ne'er  hath  spoken 
Since  the  sad  day  its  master-chord  was  broken! 

Fond  maid,  the  sorrow  of  her  soul  was  such, 
E'n  reason  sank  blighted  beneath  its  touch; 
And  though,  ere  long,  her  sanguine  spirit  rose 
Above  the  first  dead  pressure  of  its  woes, 
Though  health  and  bloom  retum'd,  the  delicate  chain 
Ofthousht,  onoe  tangled,  never  dear'd  again. 
Warm,  uvdy,  soft  as  in  youth's  happiest  day. 
The  mind  was  still  all  there,  but  turn'd  astray;  — 
A  wandering  bark,  upon  whose  path-way  shone 
All  stars  of  heav'n,  except  the  guiding  one! 
Again  she  smil'd,  nay,  much  and  brightly  smii'd. 
Bat  'twas  a  lustre,  strange,  unreal,  vnld; 
And  when  she  sung  to  her  lute's  touching  strain, 
"Twas  like  the  notes,  half  ecstasy,  half  pain, 
Thebulbul*  utters,  ere  her  soul  depart,  I 

When,  vanquish'd  by  some  minstrel's  powerful  art,  v 

She  dies  upon  the  lute  whose  sweetness  broke  her  heart!    j 

Such  was  the  mood  in  whidi  that  mission  found 
Young  Zblica,  —  that  mission,  which  around 
The  Eastern  world,  in  every  region  blest 
With  woman's  smile,  sought  out  its  loveliest, 
To  grace  that  galaxy  of  lips  and  eyes, 
Whreh  the  Veil'd  Prophet  destin'd  for  the  skies!  — 
And  such  quick  wdcome  as  a  spark  receives 
Dropp'd  on  a  bed  of  autumn's  wither'd  leaves. 
Did  every  tale  of  these  enthusiasts  find 
In  the  wUd  maiden's  sorrow-blighted  mind. 
All  fire  at  once  the  madd'ning  zeal  she  caught;  — 
Elect  of  Paracfise!  blest,  rapturous  thought; 
Predestin'd  bride,  in  heaven^s  etemd  dome. 
Of  some  brave  youth  —  ha!  durst  they  say  "of  some?" 
No  —  of  the  one,  one  only  object  trac'd 
In  her  heart's  core  too  deep  to  be  effac'd; 
The  one  whose  memory,  fresh  as  life,  is  twin'd 
With  every  brdken  luik  of  her  lost  mind; 
Whose  image  fives,  though  Reason's  seLf  be  wreck'd. 
Safe  'mid  the*ruins  of  her  intellect! 

Alas,  poor  Zblica!  it  needed  all 
The  fiuitasy ,  which  held  thy  mind  in  thrall. 
To  see  in  that  gay  Haram's  glowing  maids 
A  sainted  colony  for  Eden's  shades; 
Or  dream  that  he,  —  of  whose  unholy  flame 
Thou  wert  too  soon  the  victim,  —  shuiing  came 
*  Th«  aichUigale. 
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From  Paradise,  to  people  ita  pure  sphere 

Witli  souU  like  thine,  which  he  hath  ruiiiM  here! 

No  —  had  not  reasou*s  light  totally  set. 

And  left  thee  dark,  thou  hadst  an  amulet 

Li  the  lovM  image,  graven  on  thy  heart. 

Which  would  have  sav'd  thee  from  the  tempter's  art, 

And  kept  alive,'  in  all  its  bloom  of  breath. 

That  purity,  whose  fading  is  love's  death!  — 

But  lost,  iiiQamM,  —  a  restless  zeal  took  place 

Of  the  mild  virgin's  still  and  feminine  grace; 

First  of  the  Prophet's  favourites ,  proudly  first 

In  zeal  and  diarins ,  —  too  well  ttr  Impostor  nursM 

Her  soul's  delirium ,  in  whose  active  flame, 

Thus  lighting  up  a  young ,  luxuriant  frame. 

He  saw  more  potent  sorceries  to  bind 

To  his  dark  yoke  the  spirits  of  mankind. 

More  subtle  dvains  than  hell  itself  e'er  twin'd. 

No  art  was  spar'd,  no  witchery;  —  all  the  skill 

His  demons  taught  him  was  employ'd  to  fill 

Her  mind  with  gloom  and  ecstasy  by  turns  — 

That  gloom,  through  which  Frenzy  but  fiercer  burns; 

That  ecstasy ,  which  from  the  depth  of  sadness 

Glares  like  the  maniac's  moon,  whose  light  is  madness! 

'Twas  from  a  brilliant  banquet,  where  the  somid 
Of  poesy  and  music  breath'd  around, 
Together  picturing  to  her  mind  and  ear 
The  glories  of  that  heav'n,  her  destin'd  sphere. 
Where  all  was  pure,  where  every  stain  that  lay 
Upon  the  spirit  s  light  should  pass  away, 
And ,  realizing  more  than  youthful  love 
E'er  wish'd  or  drcam'd,  she  should  for  ever  rove 
Through  fields  of  fragrance  by  her  Azih's  side. 
His  own  bless'd,  purified,  eternal  bride!  — 
'Twas  from  a  scene,  a  vritching  trance  like  this. 
He  hurried  her  away ,  yet  breathing  bliss, 
To  the  dim  charnel-house ;  —  through  all  its  steams 
Of  damp  and  death,  led  only  by  those  gleams 
Wluch  foul  Corruption  lights,  as  with  design 
To  show  the  gay  and  proud  she  too  can  shine !  — 
And ,  passing  on  through  upright  ranks  of  Dead, 
Which  to  the  maiden,  doubly  craz'd  by  dread, 
Seem'd ,  through  the  bluish  death-light  round  them  cast. 
To  move  their  lips  in  mutterings  as  she  pass'd  — 
There,  in  that  awful  place,  when  each  had  quaflTd 
And  pledg'd  in  silence  such  a  fearful  draught. 
Such  —  oh!  the  look  and  taste  of  that  red  bowl 
Will  haunt  her  till  she  dies  —  he  bound  her  soul 
By  a  dark  oath,  in  hell's  own  language  fram'd. 
Never,  while  earth  his  mystic  presence  claim'd. 
While  the  blue  arch  of  day  hung  o'er  them  both, 
Never,  by  that  all-imprecating  oath. 
In  joy  or  sorrow  from  his  side  to  sever.  — 
She  swore,  and  the  wide  charnel  echoed,  ^'never,  never! 

From  that  dread  hour,  entirely,  wildly  given 
To  him  and  —  she  believ'd,  lost  maid!  —  to  heaven; 
Her  brain,  her  heart,  her  passions  all  inflam'd. 
How  proud  she  stood,  when  in  full  Haram  nam'd 
The  Priestess  of  the  Faith!  —  how  flash'd  her  eyes 
With  light,  alas!  that  was  not  of  the  skies. 
When  round,  in  trances  only/less  than  hers. 
She  saw  the  Haram  kneel,  her  prostrate  worshippers. 
Well  might  Mokakna  think  that  form  alone 
Had  spells  enough  to  make  the  world  his  own:  — 
Light,  lovely  limbs,  to  which  the  spirit's  play 
Gave  motion,  airy  as  the  dancing  spray. 
When  from  its  stem  the  small  bird  wings  away! 
Lips  in  whose  rosy  labyrinth,  when  she  smil'd, 
The  soul  was  lost;  and  blushes,  swift  and  wild 
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As  are  the  momentary  meteors  sent 

Across  th*  uncalm,  bat  beauteous  firmament. 

And  then  her  look!  —  oh!  where's  the  heart  so  \?i5e, 

Could  unbe^vilder'd  meet  those  matchless  eyes  ? 

Qidck,  restless,  strange,  but  exquisite  withal. 

Like  those  of  angels,  just  before  their  fall; 

Now  shadow'd  with  the  shames  of  earth  —  now  crost 

By  glimpses  of  the  Heav'n  her  heart  had  lost; 

In  e\*ery  glance  there  broke,  vnthout  controul. 

The  flashes  of  a  bright  but  troubled  soul, 

Where  sensibility  still  wildly  playM, 

Like  lightning,  round  the  ruins  it  had  made! 

And  such  was  now  young  Zblica  —  so  changM 
FVom  her  who,  some  years  since,  delighted  rangM 
The  almond  groves  that  shade  Bokhaba's  tide. 
All  Hfe  and  bliss,  with  Azm  by  her  side! 
So  alter'd  was  she  now,  this  festal  day. 
When,  'mid  the  proud  Di?an*s  dazzling  array. 
The  vision  of  that  Youth ,  whom  she  had  lovM, 
Had  wept  as  dead,  before  her  breathed  and  movM;  — 
When  —  bright,  she  thought,  as  if  from  Eden's  track 
But  half-way  trodden,  he  had  wander'd  back 
Again  to  earth,  glistening  with  Eden's  light  — 
Her  beauteous  i^ui  shone  before  her  sight. 

Oh  Reason!  who  shall  say  what  spells  renew. 
When  least  we  look  for  it,  thy  broken  clew ! 
Through  what  small  vistas  o'er  the  darken'd  brain 
Thy  intellectual  day-beam  bursts  again; 
And  how,  like  forts,  to  which  bdeaguerers  win 
Unhop'd-for  entrance  through  some  friend  within, 
One  dear  idea,  wakened  in  the  breast 
By  memory's  magic,  lets  in  all  the  rest! 
Would  it  were  thus,  unhappy  girl,  with  thee! 
But,  though  light  came,  it  came  but  partially; 
Enough  to  show  the  maze,  in  which  thy  sense 
Wander'd  about,  —  but  not  to  guide  it  thence; 
Enough  to  glimmer  o'er  the  yawning  wave, 
But  not  to  point  the  harbour  which  might  save. 
Hours  of  delight  and  peace,  long  left  behind. 
With  that  dear  form  came  rushing  o'er  her  mind; 
But  oh !  to  think  how  deep  her  soul  had  gone 
In  shame  and  falsehood  since  those  moments  shone; 
And,  then,  her  oath  —  there  madness  lay  again. 
And,  shuddering,  back  she  sunk  into  her  chain 
Of  mental  darkness,  as  if  best  to  flee 
From  light ,  whose  every  glimpse  was  agony! 
Yet,  one  relief  this  glance  of  former  years 
Brought,  mingled  with  its  pain,  —  tears,  floods  of  tears, 
Long  frozen  at  her  heart,  but  now  like  rills 
Let  loose  in  spring-timd  from  the  snowy  hills, 
And  gushing  warm ,  after  a  sleep  of  frost. 
Through  vsdleys  where  their  flow  had  long  been  lost! 

Sad  and  subdued,  for  the  first  time  her  frame 
Trembled  with  horror,  when  the  summons  came, 
(A  summons  proud  and  rare,  which  all  but  she, 
And  she,  till  now,  had  heard  with  ecstasy,) 
To  meet  MoiLuiif  a  at  his  place  of  prayer, 
A  garden  oratory,  cool  and  fair, 
By  the  stream's  side,  where  still  at  close  of  day 
The  Prophet  of  the  Veil  retir'd  to  pray; 
Sometimes  alone  —  but,  oftencr  far,  with  one. 
One  chosen  nymph  to  share  his  orison. 

Of  late  none  found  such  ficivour  in  his  sight 
As  the  young  Priestess;  and  though,  since  that  night 
When  the  death-caverns  echoed  every  tone 
Of  the  dire  oath  that  made  her  all  his  own, 
Th'  Impostor,  sure  of  his  infatuate  prize, 
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Had,  more  than  once,  thrown  off  his  souths  disguise. 
And  utter'd  such  unheav'niy,  monstrous  things, 
As  e*n  across  the  desperate  wanderings 
Of  a  weak  intellect,  whose  lamp  was  out. 
Threw  startling  shadows  of  dismay  and  douht;  — 
Yet  zeal,  ambition,  her  tremendous  yow. 
The  thought,  still  haunting  her,  of  that  bright  brow 
IVhose  blaze,  as  yet  from  mortal  eye  concealed, 
IfVould  soon,  proud  triumph!  be  to  her  revealM, 
To  her  alone;  —  and  then  the  hope,  most  dear. 
Most  wild  of  all,  that  her  transgression  here 
Was  but  a  p&ssage  through  earth's  grosser  fire, 
From  which  the  spirit  would  at  last  aspire, 
E*n  purer  than  before,  —  as  perfumes  rise 
Through  flame  and  smoke,  most  welcome  to  the  skies 
And  that  when  Azim*s  fond,  divine  embrace 
Should  circle  her  in  heav'n,  no  darkening  trace 
Would  on  that  bosom  he  once  lov'd  remain. 
But  all  be  bright,  be  pure,  be  his  again!  — 
These  were  the  wildering  dreams,  whose  curst  deceit 
Had  chainM  her  soul  beneath  the  tempter's  feet. 
And  made  her  think  e'n  damning  falsehood  sweet. 
But  now  that  Shape,  which  had  appallM  her  view. 
That  Semblance  —  oh  how  terrible,  if  true!  — 
Which  came  across  her  frenzy's  full  career 
With  shock  of  consciousness,  cold,  deep,  severe. 
As  when,  in  northern  seas,  at  midnight  dark. 
An  isle  of  ice  encounters  some  swift  bark. 
And,  startling  all  its  wretches  from  their  sleep. 
By  one  cold  impulse  hurls  them  to  the  deep;  — 
So  came  that  shock  not  frenzy's  self  could  bear. 
And  wakine  up  each  long-lull  d  image  there, 
But  check'd  her  headlong  soul,  to  smk  it  in  despair ! 

Wan  and  dejected,  through  the  evening  dusk, 
She  now  went  slowlv  to  that  small  kiosk, 
Where,  pondering  alone  his  impious  schemes, 
MoKANNA  waited  her  —  too  wrapt  in  dreams 
Of  the  fair-ripening  future's  rich  success. 
To  heed  the  sorrow,  j^ale  and  spiritless. 
That  sat  upon  his  victun's  downcast  brow. 
Or  mark  how  slow  her  step ,  how  alter'd  now 
From  the  quick,  ardent  Priestess,  whose  light  bound 
Came  like  a  spirit's  o'er  th'  unechoing  ground,  — 
From  that  wild  Zblica,  whose  every  glance 
Was  thrilling  fire,  whose  every  thought  a  trance! 

Upon  hb  couch  the  Veil'd  Mokanna  lay. 
While  lamps  around  —  not  such  as  lend  their  ray. 
Glimmering  and  cold,  to  those  who  nightly  pray 
In  holy  KooM  ^,  or  Mecca's  dim  arcades,  — 
But  brilUant,  soft,  such  lights  as  lovely  maida 
Look  loveliest  in ,  shed  their  luxurious  glow 
Upon  his  mystic  Vdl's  white  glittering  flow. 
Beside  him,  'stead  of  beads  and  books  of  prayer. 
Which  the  world  fondly  thought  he  musea  on  there, 
Stood  Vases,  filled  with  Kishhbb's  '  golden  wine. 
And  the  red  weepings  of  the  Siiiraz  vine; 
Of  which  his  curtain'd  lips  full  many  a  draught 
Took  zealously,  as  if  each  drop  they  quaff 'd, 
Like  Zbmzbm's  Spring  of  Holiness  ^,  had  power 
To  freshen  the  seal's  virtues  into  flower! 
And  still  he  drank  and  ponder'd  —  nor  could  see 
Th'  approaching  maid,  so  deep  his  reverie; 
At  length,  with  fiendish  laugh,  like  that  which  broke 
From  ilBLis  at  the  Fall  of  Man,  he  spoke:  — 

1  The  citieB  of  Com  (or  Koom^  and  Cashaa  are  full  of  moeqaes ,  maosolettms  and  ficpul- 
chres  of  the  dc«r«ndant8  of  Ali ,  the  Saintii  of  Penia.  —  Chardin* 
S  An  {fllaiid  in  the  Persian  fvtilf,  celebrated  for  itii  white  wine. 
S  The  mirocalotts  well  at  Moeca;  so  called,  says  Sale,  from  the  murmuring  of  its  waters. 
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Yes,  ye  Tile  nee,  for  hdl*8  amiuement  given. 
Too  mean  for  earth,  yet  claiming  kin  livith  beaven; 
God's  images,  forsooth!  —  such  gods  as  he 
Whom  India  serves,  the  monkey  deity;  '  — 
Ye  creatures  of  a  breath,  proud  things  of  day, 
*^To  whom  if  Lucifer,  as  grandams  say, 
^^Refiis'd,  though  at  the  forfeit  of  Heaven's  light, 
**To  bend  in  worship,  Lucifbr  was  right!  — - 
^Soon  shall  I  plant  tlus  foot  upon  the  nedc 
^f  your  fool  race,  and  without  fear  or  check, 
^Luxuriating  in  hate ,  avenge  my  shame, 
'^My  deep-felt,  long-nurst  loathine  of  man's  name!  — 
'^Soon,  at  the  head  of  myriads,  bhud  and  fierce 
As  hooded  falcons ,  through  the  universe 
m  sweep  my  darkening,  desolating  way, 
^  Weak  man  my  instrument ,  curst  man  my  prey  I 

'*Ye  wise,  ye  leam'd,  who  grope  your  doll  way  on 
*'By  the  dim  twinkling  gleams  of  ases  gone, 
^iJke  superstitious  thieves ,  who  think  the  light 
^Krom  dead  men's  marrow  guides  them  best  at  night  *  — 
**Ye  shall  have  honours  —  wealth,  —  yes.  Sages ,  yes  — 
^4  know,  grave  fools,  your  wisdom's  nothingness;  > 

'^Undazzl^  it  can  tracK  yon  starry  sphere, 
^Bnt  a  gilt  stick ,  a  baulJe  bHnds  it  here. 
^'How  I  shall  laugh,  when  trumpeted  along, 
'^In  lying  speech,  and  still  more  lying  song, 
*^By  these  leam'd  slaves,  the  meanest  of  the  throng; 
^la«r  wits  bought  up,  their  wisdom  shrunk  so  smiall, 
**A  sceptre's  puny  pomt  can  wield  it  all  I 

**Y'e  too,  believers  of  incredible  creeds, 
^'Whose  faith  inshrines  the  monsters  which  it  breeds ; 
*^Who,  bolder  e'n  than  Nbmrod  ,  think  to  rise, 
*'Bpr  nonsense  heap'd  on  nonsense  to  the  skies; 
**\  e  shall  have  mirades,  aye,  sound  ones  too, 
**8een ,  heard,  attested,  every  thing  —  but  true. 
**Your  preaching  zealots ,  too  inspir'd  to  seek 
'^One  grace  of  meaning  for  the  things  they  speak ; 

Your  martyrs,  ready  to  shed  out  Sieir  blood. 

For  truths  too  heavenly  to  be  understood; 

And  your  State  Priests,  sole  vendors  of  the  lore, 
**That  works  salvation;  -—  as  on  Ava*s  shore, 
*'Where  none  but  priests  are  privileged  to  trade 
**In  that  best  marble  of  which  Gods  are  made;  '  — 
*Tbcy  shall  have  mysteries  —  aye ,  precious  stuff 
*'Por  knaves  to  thrive  by  —  mysteries  enough; 
'^Dark,  tangled  doctrines ,  dark  as  fraud  can  weave, 
^Whicfa  simple  votaries  shall  on  trust  receive, 
**While  craftier  feign  belief,  tiB  they  believe. 
*'A  Heav'n  too  ye  must  have ,  ye  lords  of  dust,  — 

A  splendid  Paradise ,  —  pure  souls,  ye  must: 

That  Prophet  ill  sustains  his  holy  call, 
^Who  finds  not  Heav'ns  to  suit  the  tastes  of  aQ; 
^^Houris  for  boys,  omnisdence  for  sages, 
**And  wings  and  glories  for  all  ranks  and  ages. 
**  Vun  things  I  —  as  lust  or  vanity  inspires, 
**Tbe  Heav'n  of  each  is  but  what  each  desires, 
^Aod,  soul  or  sense,  whate'er  the  object  be, 
*^Man  would  be  man  to  ail  eternity! 
^80  let  him  —  Eblis!  grant  tlus  crowning  corse. 
^Bnt  keep  him  what  he  is,  no  Hdl  were  worse."  — 

**Oh  ray  lost  soul!"  ezdaim'd  the  shuddering  maid, 
Whose  ears  had  drunk  Hke  poison  all  he  said,  — 
MofumiA  started  —  not  abash'd,  afraid,  — 
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1  The  ffsd  Uaaaanaa. 

S  A  kU  of  luteni  fsraerly  used  iiy  robbers,  called  the  Haad  of  Glonr,  the  candle  for 
viick  VM  sMde  of  the  fat  of  a  dead  malefactor.  This,  however,  was  rather  a  westera  than 
■  "Jiteni  Mperatflion. 

*  %ne>'f  A%a,  vol.  11.  p  HB. 
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He  knew  no  more  of  fear  than  one  who  dwells 
'Beneath  the  tropica  knows  of  icicles! 
But,  in  those  dismal  words  that  readiM  his  ear, 
*'Oh  my  lost  soul!"  there  was  a  sound  so  drear, 
So  like  that  Toicc,  among  the  sinful  dead. 
In  which  the  legend  o*er  Hellas  Gate  is  read. 
That,  new  as  *twas  from  her,  whom  nought  coQld  dim 
Or  sink  till  now,  it  startled  even  him. 

"Ha,  my  fair  Priestess!"  —  thus,  with  ready  wile, 
Th'  impostor  turn'd  to  greet  her  —  '^thou,  whose  smile 
^^Hath  inspiration  in  its  rosy  beam 
"Beyond  tb'  Enthusiast's  hope  or  Prophet's  dream! 
"Ligbt  of  the  Faith !  who  twin'st  religion's  zeal 
"So  clbse  with  love's ,  men  know  not  wliich  tbey  feel, 
"Nor  which  to  sigh  for,  in  their  trance  of  heart, 
'^The  Heav'n  thou  preacbest  or  the  Heav'n  thou  art! 
^^What  should  I  be  without  thee  ?  without  thee 
"How  dull  were  power,  how  joyless  victory! 
"'Though  borne  by  angels,  if  that  smile  of  thine 
^'Bless'd  not  my  banner,  'twere  but  half  divine. 
But  —  why  so  mournful,  child!  those  eyes,  that  shone 
AH  life  last  night  —  what!  —  is  their  glory  gone? 
Come,  come  —  this  morn's  fatigue  hath  made  them  pale, 
'^They  want  rekindling  —  suns  themselves  would  fail 
^'Did  not  their  comets  bring,  as  I  to  thee, 
'^From  Light's  own  fount  supplies  of  brilliancy ! 
'^Thou  seest  this  cup  —  no  juice  of  earth  is  here, 
But  the  pure  waters  of  that  upper  sphere. 
Whose  nils  o'er  ruby  beds  and  topaz  flow, 
Catching  the  gem's  bright  colour,  as  they  go. 
Nightly  my  Genii  come  and  fill  these  urns  — 
Nay,  drink  —  in  every  drop  life's  essence  bums; 
"'Twill  make  that  soul  all  fire,  those  eyes  all  light  — 
^'Come,  come,  I  want  thy  loveliest  smiles  to-night: 
'^There  is  a  youtli  —  why  start?  —  thou  saw'st  him  then; 
'^Look'd  he  not  nobly?  such  the  god-like  men 
*'Thou'lt  have  to  woo  thee  in  the  bowers  above;  — 
"Though  he,  I  fear,  hath  thou^ts  too  stern  for  love, 
'^Too  ruled  by  that  cold  enemy  of  bliss 
"The  world  calls  virtue  —  we  must  conquer  this;  — 
"Nay,  shrink  not,  pretty  sage;  'tis  not  for  thee 
"To  scan  the  mazes  of  Heav'n's  mystery. 
"The  steel  must  pass  through  fire,  ere  it  can  yield 
"Fit  instruments  for  mighty  hands  to  wield. 
*'Tlus  very  night  I  mean  to  try  the  art 
'^Of  powerful  beauty  on  that  warrior's  heart. 
"All  that  my  Haram  boasts  of  bloom  and  wit, 
"Of  skill  and  charms ,  most  rare  and  exquisite. 
Shall  tempt  the  boy ;  —  young  Mirzala's  blue  eyes, 
Whose  sleepy  lid  like  snow  on  violets  lies; 
ARotnrA's  cheeks,  wann  as  a  spring-day  sun. 
And  lips  that,  like  the  seal  of  Solomon, 
Have  magic  in  their  pressure;  Zbba's  lute. 
And  Lilla's  dancing  feet,  that  gleam  and  shoot 
Rapid  and  white  as  sea-birds  o*er  the  deep !  — 
"All  shall  combuie  their  witching  powers  to  steep 
"My  convert's  spirit  in  that  softening  trance, 
"tVom  which  to  Heav'n  is  but  the  next  advance;  — 
"That  glowing,  yielding  fusion  of  the  breast, 
''^On  which  Religion  stamps  her  image  best. 
"But  hear  me ,  Priestess !  —  though  each  nymph  of  these 
"Hath  some  peculiar ,  practis'd  power  to  please, 
"Some  glance  or  step  which,  at  the  mirror  tried, 
^4^^irst  diarms  herself,  then  all  the  world  beside ; 
*'Thcre  still  wants  one ,  to  make  the  victory  sure. 
One,  who  in  every  look  joins  every  lure; 
Through  whom  all  beauty's  beams  concenter'd  pass, 
Dazzling  and  warm,  as  through  love's  burning-glass; 
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^'-Whose  gentle  lips  persuade  without  a  word, 
^^Whose  words,  e^n  when  unmeaiung,  are  adored, 
"Like  inarticulate  breathings  from  a  shrine, 
^^WMch  our  faith  takes  for  granted  are  divine ! 
^'Such  is  the  nymph  we  want,  all  warmth  and  light, 
*'To  crown  the  rich  temptations  of  to-night; 
"Such  the  refined  enchantress  that  must  be 
"This  heroes  ranquisher,  —  and  thou  art  she!'' 

With  her  hands  clasp'd,  her  lips  apart  and  pale, 
The  maid  had  stood,  gazing  upon  the  Veil 
tVom  which  these  words,  like  south  winds  through  a  fence 
Of  Kerzrah  flow'rs,  came  fill'd  with  pestilence*: 
So  boldly  utter'd  too !   as  if  all  dread 
Of  frowns  from  her,  of  virtuous  frowns,  were  fled. 
And  the  wretch  felt  assured  that,  once  plung'd  in. 
Her  woman's  soul  would  know  no  pause  in  sin ! 

At  first,  tho'  mute  she  listenM,  like  a  dream 
SeemM  all  he  said;   nor  could  her  mind,    whose  beam 
As  yet  was  weak,  penetrate  half  his  scheme. 
^  But  when ,  at  length ,  he  utterM  ''Thou  art  she !  ^' 
All  flash'd  at  once,  and  shrieking  piteously, 
'*Oh  not  for  worlds!"  she  cried  —  '"Great  God!  to  whom 
"I  once  knelt  innocent,  is  this  my  doom? 
^'Are  all  my  dreams,  my  hopes  of  heavenly  bliss, 
"My  purity,  my  pride,  then  come  to  this,  — 
"To  live,  the  wanton  of  a  fiend!  to  be 
"The  pander  of  his  guilt  —  oh  infamy ! 
"And  sunk ,  myself,  as  low  as  hell  can  steep 
"In  its  hot  flood,  drag  others  down  as  deep ! 
"Others?  —  ha!  yes  —  that  youth  who  came  to-day  — 
"jVot  him  I  lov'd  —  not  him  —  oh !  do  but  say, 
'^Bot  swear  to  me  this  moment  'tis  not  he, 
"And  I  will  serve,  dark  fiend!  will  worship  even  thee!" 

"Beware,  young  raving  thing!  —  in  time  beware, 
"Nor  utter  what  I  cannot,  must  not  bear 
"E'n  from  thy  lips.     Go  —  try  thy  lute,  thy  voice, 
"The  boy  must  feel  their  magic  —  I  rejoice 
"To  see  those  fires,  no  matter  whence  they  rise, 
"Once  more  illuming  my  fair  Priestess'  eyes ; 
'"And  should  the  youth,  whom  soon  those  eyes  shall  warm, 
^''Indeed  resemble  thy  dead  lover's  form, 
"So  much  the  happier  wilt  thou  find  thy  doom, 
^'As  one  warm  lover,  full  of  life  and  bloom, 
"Excels  ten  thousand  cold  ones  in  the  tomb. 
*'Nay,  nay,  no  frowning,  sweet!  —  those  eyes  were  made 
"For  love,  not  anger  —  I  must  be  obey'd." 

*'Obey'd!  —  'tis  well  —  yes,  I  deserve  it  all  — 
*K>n  me,  on  me  Heaven's  vengeance  cannot  fall 
"Too  heavily  —  but  Azm ,  brave  and  true 
"And  beautiful  —  must  he  be  ruin'd  too  ? 
"Must  he  too,  glorious  as  he  is,  be  driven 
'•"A  renegade  like  me  from  Love  and  Heaven? 
"Like  me?  —  weak  wretch,  T  wrong  him  —  not  like  me; 
'*No  —  he's  all  truth  and  strength  and  purity ! 
"Fill  up  your  maddening  hell-cup  to  the  brim, 
"Its  witchery,  fiends,  will  have  no  charm  for  him. 
"Let  loose  your  glowing  wantons  from  their  bowers, 
*'He  loves,  he  loves,  and  can  defy  their  powers! 
"Wretch  as  I  am,  in  his  heart  still  I  reign 
"  Pure  as  when  first  we  met,  without  a  stain! 
"Though  ruin'd  —  lost  —  my  memory  like  a  charm 
"Left  by  the  dead,  still  keeps  his  soul  from  harm. 
"Oh!  never  let  him  know  how  deep  the  brow 
"He  kiss'd  at  parting  is  dishonour'd  now  — 
"Ne'er  tell  him  how  debased,  how  sunk  is  she, 

^  'it  u  commonly  «aid  in  Pemia,   that  if  a  man  breathe  in  the  hot  Houth  niiid,  which  in 
^e  w  Julj  paMiM  over  that  flower  (the  Kerxereh),  it  wUi  kill  him.''  ~  Theveiwt. 
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^^Whoni  once  he  loy'd  — »  once  I  —  $iiU  lores  dotingly ! 

*^Thoa  laugh'st,  tormentor,  —  what!  —  though  brand  my  name? 

^^Do,  do  —  in  Tain  —  he'll  not  belieye  my  shame  — 

''He  thinks  me  true,  that  nought  beneath  God's  sky 

''Conld  tempt  or  change  me,  and  —  $o  once  thought  I. 

*'But  this  is  past  —  though  worse  thfia  death  my  lot, 

''Than  hell  —  'tis  nothing,  while  he  knows  it  not. 

"Far  off  to  some  benighted  land  Fil  fly, 

"Where  sunbeam  ne'er  shall  enter  till  I  die; 

"Where  none  will  ask  the  lost  one  whence  she  came, 

*'But  I  may  fade  and  fall  without  a  name! 

"And  thou  —  curst  man  or  fiend,  whate'er  thou  art, 

"Who  found'st  this  burning  plague-spot  in  my  heart, 

"And  spread'st  it  —  oh!  so  quick!  —  thro'  soul  and  frame 

"With  more  than  demon's  art,  till  I  became 

"A  loathsome  thing,  all  pestilence,  all  flame!  — 

*'If,  when  Fm  gone ^ 

*^Hold,  fearless  maniac,  hold, 
^'Nor  tempt  my  rase  —  by  Heav'n  not  half  so  bold 
"The  puny  bird,  uiat  dares  with  teazing  hum 
"Within  the  crocodile's  stretch'd  jaws  to  come!  ^ 
"And  so  thou'lt  At,  forsooth?  —  what!  —  give  up  all 
"Thy  chaste  dominion  in  the  Haram  Hall, 
"Where  now  to  Love  and  now  to  Alla  given, 
"Half  mistress  and  half  saint,  thou  hang'st  as  even 
"As  doth  Mkdina's  tomb,  'twixt  hell  and  heaven! 
"Thou'lt  fly?  —  as  easily  may  reptiles  run 
"The  gaunt  snake  once  hath  nx'd  his  eyes  upon; 
"As  easily,  when  caught,  the  prey  may  be 
"Pluck'd  from  his  loving  folds,  as  thou  from  me. 
"No,  no,  'tis  fix'd  —  let  good  or  ill  betide, 
"Thou'rt  mine  till  death,  m  death  Mokanna's  bride! 
"Hast  Uioa  forgot  thy  oaUi?"  •— 

At  this  dread  word, 
The  Maid,  whose  spirit  his  rude  taunts  had  stirr'd 
Through  ail  its  depths,  and  rous'd  an  anger  there. 
That  burst  and  li^iten  d  e'n  through  her  despair!  •— 
Shrunk  back,  as  if  a  blight  were  in  the  breath 
That  spoke  that  word,  and  staggerM,  pale  as  death. 

"Yes,  my  sworn  Bride,  let  others  seek  in  bowers 
"Thmr  bridal  place  —  the  chamel  vault  was  ours! 
"Instead  of  scents  and  balms,  for  thee  and  me 
"Rose  the  rich  steams  of  sweet  mortality;  — 
"Gay,  flickering  death-lights  shone  while  we  were  wed, 
"And,  for  our  guests,  a  row  of  goodly  Dead, 
"(Immortal  spirits  in  their  time  no  doubt,) 
"From  reeking  shrouds  upon  the  rite  look'd  out! 
"That  oath  thou  heardst  more  lips  than  thine  repeat  — 
"That  cup  —  thou  shudderest,^  Lady  —  was  it  sweet? 
"That  cup  we  pledg'd,  the  charnel's  choicest  wine, 
"Hath  bound  thee  —  aye  —  body  and  soul  all  mine; 
"Bound  thee  by  chains  that,  whether  blest  or  curst 
"No  matter  now,  not  hell  itself  shall  burst! 
"Hence,  woman,  to  the  Haram,  and  look  gay, 
"Look  wild ,  look  —  any  thing  but  sad ;  yet  stay  — 
"One  moment  more  —  from  what  this  night  hath  pass'd, 
"I  see  thou  know'st  me,  know'st  me  well  at  last. 
"Ha!  ha!  and  so,  fond  thing,  thou  thought'st  all  true, 
^^And  that  I  love  mankind!  —  I  do,  I  do  — 
"As  victims,  love  them;  as  the  sea-dog  doats 
'^Upon  the  small,  sweet  fry  that  round  him  floats; 
^*Or,  as  the  Nile>bird  loves  the  slime  that  gives 
''That  rank  and  venomous  food  on  which  she  lives! '  — 


1  The  ancient  story  eoncernbig  the  Trnchiliu ,  or  hammiog-btrd ,  entering  with 
into  the  month  of  the  crocodile ,  la  firmly  believed  at  Java.  — -  Barroto'9  VocMn-dUn 

2  (Hrcum  easdem  rinaa  (Nili,  viz.)  ales  est  Ibia.    Ba  aerpeatium  populatur  ova, 


with  impnnlty 
Vockin-dUna. 
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mamque  ex  hia  escam  nfdia  auia  refert.  —  8otinu9» 
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^And,  now  thou  see^st  my  nmVs  an^^elic  hue, 
'^TIs  time  these /eature^  were  uncttrtain'd  too;  — 
''This  brow,  whose  tight  —  oh  rare  celestial  light! 
'^Ha^  been  reserved  to  bless  thy  favoured  sight ; 
'Theoe  dazzling  eyes,  before  whose  shrouded  might 
'Thoa'st  seen  inuuortal  Man  kneel  down  and  quake  — 
'^Wnald  that  they  were  Heav*n's  lightnings  for  his  sake! 
''But  turn  and  look  —  then  wonder,  if  thou  wilt, 
**That  I  should  hate,  should  take  revenge,  by  guilt, 
'^Upon  the  band,  whose  mbchief  or  whose  mirth 
'"8eat  me  thus  maim'd  and  monstrous  upon  earth ; 
"And  on  that  race  who,  though  more  vile  they  be 
'^Than  mowing  apes,  are  demi-gods  to  me! 
''Here  —  jodge  it  Hell,  with  all  its  power  to  damn, 
'Klan  add  one  curse  to  the  foul  thing  I  am !"  — 

He  rais*d  his  veil  —  the  Maid  tum*d  slowly  round, 
Looked  at  him  —  shriek'd  —  and  sunk  upon  the  ground ! 


Pfctikfir  arrits],  next  ni^t,  at  the  place  of  encampment,  they  were  surprised  and 
l^£|M  to  find  the  groves  all  round  illuminated ;  some  artists  of  Yamtcheou  having 
liaicBt  on  previouny  for  the  purpose.  On  each  side  of  the  green  alley,  which  led 
Mifae  Royal  Pavilion,  artificial  sceneries  of  bamboo-work  were  erected,  representing 
fRiies,  miaaretB,  and  towers,  from  which  hung  thousands  of  silken  lanterns ,  painted 
17  tfe  noft  delicate  pencils  of  Canton.  —  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
^Jetrei  of  the  mangotrees  and  acacias ,  shining  in  the  light  of  the  bamboo  scenery, 
*iA  dbed  a  lustre  round  as  soft  as  that  of  the  nights  of  Peristan. 

U1.L4R00KB,  however,  who  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  sad  story  of  Zb- 
Uiiad  her  lover,  to  give  a  thought  to  any  thing  else,  except,  perhaps,  him  who 
<^iMit,  hurried  on  through  this  scene  of  splendour  to  her  pavilion,  —  greatly  to 
Ik  antification  of  the  poor  artists  of  Yamtcheou,  -^  and  was  followed  with  equal 
^^itj  hj  the  Great  Chamberlain,  cursing,  as  he  went ^  that  ancient  Mandarin, 
W  parental  anxiety  in  lighting  up  the  shores  of  the  lake ,  where  his  beloved 
^s^ter  had  wandered  and  been  lost ,  was  the  origin  of  these  fantastic  Chinese 
teatioas. 

Witbont  a  moment's  delay ,  young  Fbsamorz  was  introduced ,  and  Fadlabrrn, 
Resold  never  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  merits  of  a  poet,  till  he  knew  the  reli- 
^  sect  to  which  he  belonged ,  was  about  to  ask  him  whether  he  was  a  Sbia  or  a 
W,  when  Lalla  Rookb  impatiently  clapped  her  hands  for  silence ,  and  the  youth, 
^ ieated  upon  the  musnud  near  her,  proceeded  t  — 

1  BRPARR  thy  soul ,  young  Azni !  —  thou  bast  braved 
The  bands  of  Grrkcb,  stul  mighty  though  enslaved; 
Hast  faced  her  phalanx,  arm*d  with  all  its  fame, 
Her  Macedonian  pikes  aind  globes  of  flame; 
Ail  this  hast  fronted ,  with  firm  heart  and  brow. 
But  a  more  perilous  trial  waits  thee  now,  — 
Woman's  bright  eyes ,  a  dazzling  host  of  eyes 
From  every  land  where  woman  smiles  or  sighs  ; 
Of  every  hue,  as  Love  may  chance  to  raise 
His  black  or  azure  banner  in  their  blaze ; 
And  each  sweet  mode  of  warfare ,  from  the  flash 
Hiat  lightens  boldly  through  the  shadowy  lash. 
To  the  sly,  stealing  splendors,  almost  hid. 
Like  awordi  half-sheath'd ,  beneath  the  downcast  lid. 
Such  ,  AziH ,  is  the  lovely ,  luminous  host 
No%v  led  against  thee ;  and,  let  conquerors  boast 
Their  fields  of  fame ,  he  who  in  virtue  arms 
A  young ,  warm  spirit  against  beauty's  charms. 
Who  feels  her  brightness ,  yet  defies  her  thrall. 
Is  the  best,  bravest  conqueror  of  them  all. 

Now ,  through  the  Haram  chambers ,  moving  lights 
And  busy  shapes  proclaim  the  toilet's  rites ;  — 
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From  room  to  room  the  ready  handmaids  Me, 

Some  skiird  to  wreath  the  tarban  tastefully. 

Or  hang  the  veil,  in  negligence  of  shade, 

O'er  Uie  warm  blushes  of  Uie  youthful  maid. 

Who ,  if  between  the  folds  but  one  eye  shone. 

Like  Sbba's  Queen  could  vanquish  with  that  one :  ^ 

While  some  bring  leaves  of  Henna ,  to  imbue 

The  fingers'  ends  with  a  bright  roseate  hue,  * 

So  bright ,  that  in  the  mirror's  depth  they  seem 

Like  tips  of  coral  branches  in  the  stream ; 

And  others  mix  the  Kohol's  jetty  dye. 

To  give  Ifaat  long,  dark  languish  to  the  eye,  ^ 

Which  makes  the  maids ,  whom  kings  are  proud  to  cull 

FVom  fair  CntcASsii's  vales,  so  beautiful ! 

All  is  in  motion ;  rin^s  and  plumes  and  pearls 

Are  shining  every  where :  —  some  younger  girls 

Are  gone  by  moonlight  to  the  garden  beds. 

To  gather  fresh ,  cool  chaplets  for  their  heads ; 

Gay  creatures  1  sweet,  though  mournful  'tis  to  see 

How  each  prefers  a  garland  from  that  tree 

Which  brings  to  mind  her  childhood's  innocent  day. 

And  the  dear  fields  and  friendships  far  away. 

The  maid  of  Inoi  4 ,  blest  again  to  hold 

In  her  full  lap  the  Champac's  leaves  of  gold,  ^ 

Thinks  of  the  time  when ,  by  the  Ganges'  flood. 

Her  little  piay-nmtes  scattered  many  a  bud 

Upon  her  long  black  hair,  with  glossy  gleam 

Just  dripping  from  tlie  consecrated  stream ; 

While  tne  young  Arab ,  haunted  by  the  smell 

Of  her  own  mountain  flowers ,  as  by  a  spell,  — 

The  sweet  Elcaya,  ^  and  that  courteous  tree 

Which  bows  to  all  who  seek  its  canopy,  *^ 

Sees ,  call'd  up  round  her  by  these  magic  scents. 

The  well,  the  camels,  and  her  father's  tents; 

Sighs  for  the  home  she  left  with  little  pain, 

And  wbhes  e'n  its  sorrows  back  again! 

Meanwhile,   through  vast  illuminated  halls. 
Silent  and  bright ,  where  nothing  but  the  falls 
Of  fragrant  waters,  gushing  with  cool  somid 
From  many  a  jasper  fount  is  heard  around, 
Young  Azm  roams  bewilder'd,  —  nor  can  guess 
What  means  this  maze  of  light  and  loneliness. 
Here,  the  way  leads,  o'er  tesselated  floors 
Or  mats  of  Cairo  ,  through  long  corridors. 
Where,  rang'd  in  cassolets  and  silver  urns. 
Sweet  wood  of  aloe  or  of  sandal  bums; 
And  spicy  rods,  such  as  illume  at  night 
The  bowers  of  Tibrt,  ^    send  forth  odorous  light. 
Like  Peris'  wands,   when  pointing  out  the  road 
For  some  pure  Spirit  to  its  blest  abode !  — 
And  here,  at  once,  the  glittering  saloon 
Bursts  on  his  sight  boundless  and  bright  as  noon; 
Where,  in  the  midst,  reflecting  back  the  jrays 
In  broken  rainbows ,  a  fresh  fountain  plays 
High  as  th'  enamell'd  cupola ,  which  towers 
All  rich  with  Arabesques  of  gold  and  flowers: 
And  the  mosaic  floor  beneath  shines  through 

1  ThoQ  hast  raTished  my  heart  with  one  of  thine  eyea.  —  Sol.   Song. 

2  "Thev  tinned  the  ends  of  her  fingera  scarlet  with  Henna,  80  that  they  rcsemblei 
branches  of  corai."  —  Story  of  Prince  Futtun  in  Bahardaviuh.  ... 

3  *n^he  M-omen  blacken  the  inside  of  their  eyelids  with  a  powder  named  the  black  Ko 
hoi."  —  iitf««e/.  .     .,    ,  .^  .      ,  . 

4  *<The  appearance  of  the  blossoms  of  the  gold-coloorcd  Oampae  on  the  black  hair  of  tm 
Indian  Momen ,  has  supplied  the  Sanscrit  Poets  with  many  elegant  allusionfl.'*  -'  See  Miatit 
HeaearehM,  vol.  iv. 
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Tbe  spniikfing  of  that  fountain's  silTery  dew. 
Like  uie  wet,  glistening  shells,  of  every  dye. 
That  on  the  margjn  of  the  Red  Sea  lie. 

Here  too  he  traces  the  kind  visitings 
Of  woman's  lore  in  those  fair,  liTing  things 
Of  land  and  wave,  whose  fate,  —  in  bondage  thrown 
For  their  weak  loTeliness  —  is  like  her  own ! 
On  one  side  gleaming  with  a  sodden  grace 
Throngh  water,  bril&ant  as  the  crystol  Taso 
lo  which  it  undulates ,  small  fishes  shine. 
Like  golden  ingots  from  a  fairv  mine ;  — 
While,  on  the  other,  latticed  lighdy  in 
With  odorSferoos  woods  of  Cohobin,  ^ 
Each  brilliant  bird  that  wings  the  air  is  seen ;  — 
Cray ,  sparkling  loories ,  sa<£  as  gleam  between 
The  crimson  bu>ssoms  of  the  coral  tree  * 
hk  the  warm  isles  of  India's  sunny  sea; 
Mecca's  bine  sacred  pigeon,'  and  the  thrush 
Of  Hindostan,  '*  whose  holy  warblings  gush. 
At  evening ,  from  the  tall  pagoda's  top ;  — 
Those  golden  birds  that ,  in  the  spice  time ,  drop 
About  die  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  food 
Whose  aoent  hath  lur'd  them  o'er  the  summer  flood ;  ^ 
And  those  that  under  Araby*s  soft  sun 
Build  their  high  nests  of  budding  cinnamon ;  *  — 
In  short,  all  rare  and  beauteous  things ,  that  fly 
Throngh  the  pure  element ,  here  calmly  lie 
Sleeping  in  light,  like  the  green  birds  ^  that  dwell 
In  Eden*8  ramant  fields  of  asphodel! 

So  on ,  through  scenes  past  all  imagining,  — 
More  like  the  luxuries  of  that  impious  King,  ^ 
Whom  Death's  dark  Angd,  with  his  lightning  torch. 
Struck  down  and  blasted  e'n  in  Pleasure's  porch. 
Than  the  pure  dwelling  of  a  Prophet  sent, 
Arm'd  with  Heav'n's  sword ,  for  man's  enfranchisement  — 
Young  AziM  wander'd ,  looldof  sternly  round. 
His  simple  garb  and  war-boot?  clanking  sound 
But  iD  according  with  the  pomp  and  grace 
And  dlent  lull  of  that  voluptuous  place ! 

'^Is  this,  then,"  thought  the  youth ,  '^  this  the  way 
^'To  firee  man's  spirit  firom  the  deadening  swav 
^Of  worldly  sloth;  —  to  teach  him  while  he  hves, 
'^o  know  no  bliss  but  that  winch  virtue  gives, 
*'And  when  he  dies ,  to  leave  his  lofty  name 
''A  lig^,  a  land-mark  on  the  cliffs  of  fame? 
'^It  was  not  so ,  land  of  the  generous  thought 
'^And  daring  deed !  thy  godlike  sages  taught ; 
**It  was  not  thus,  in  bowers  of  wanton  ease, 
^^Thy  Freedom  nurs'd  her  sacred  energies ; 
''Oh  I  not  beneath  th'  enfeebling,  withering  glow 
''Of  such  dull  luxury  did  those  myrtles  grow, 
"With  which  she  wreath'd  her  sword ,  when  she  would  dare 
"Immortal  deeds;  but  in  the  bradng  air 
"Of  toil ,  —  of  temperance ,  —  of  that  high ,  rare, 

Urflat4*«ivieBt1ebohd*al0^,  qne  losArabes  appellent  Oud  Oomarl,  et  celoi  do  sandal, 
Pn  trwre  cm  grasde  quantity.  —  D^Herbelot, 
1  *TkMn»d»  of  variecated  lootieg  riait  the  coral-treei.** 


variegated  lootieg  vi«it  the  coral-treei.*'  Barrow, 

.s*^  Mecca  there  are  qaaatities  of  blue  pigeons,  wliich  none  will  aiTrifht  or  abuse,  much 
^UL*'  r  B        T  ^^^.^  Aecmmt  of  the  Mahometana. 

4  ^*Tke  Pagoda  Thrwh  is  esteemed  among  the  first  choristers  of  India.    It  sits  perched  on 


^  -    .  ^  Pagoda  Thrwh  is  esteemed  among 
mmnA  Pi      ' 
iBiidt 

laA  iraik  IS  the  eartia! 

^  I 'That  Urd  which  liveth  in  Arabia,   and  bnildeth  its  nest  with  cinnamon/'  -^  Brown'M 
Hl«r  Error§. 

'Tkb  spirits  of  the  martyn  will  be  lodged  in  the  crops  of  green  birds."  —  Gibbon,  vol. 

ttL 

Ihedal,  who  made  the  delieioos  gardens  of  Irim,  in  imitation  of  Paradise,  and  was  de 
BifBi  kj  lightnlaf  the  fini  time  he  attempted  to  enter  them. 

2  * 
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'^Etherial  virtue ,  which  aloue  can  breathe 

Life,  health,  and  lustre  into  FVeedom*«  wreath! 

Who ,  that  surveys  this  span  of  earth  we  prestf, 
"This  speck  of  life  ui  time's  great  wilderness, 
"Tliis  narrow  isthmus  'twixt  two  boundless  seas, 
*^'Thc  past ,  the  future ,  two  eternities !  — 
"Would  sully  the  bright  spot  or  leave  it  bare, 
"When  he  might  build  him  a  proud  temple  there, 
"A  name,  that  long  shall  hallow  all  its  space, 
"And  be  each  purer  souls  high  resting-place! 
"But  no  —  It  cannot  be,  that  one ,  whom  God 
"Has  sent  to  break  the  wizard  Falsehood's  rod,  — 
"A  Prophet  of  the  Truth ,  whose  mission  draws 
"Its  rights  from  Heaven ,  should  thus  profane  its  cause 
"With  the  world's  vulgar  pomps ;  —  no ,  no  —  I  see  — 
"He  thinks  me  weak  —  this  glare  of  luxury 
^^Is  but  to  tempt ,  to  try  the  eaglet  gaze 
'*Of  my  young  soul;  —  shine  on ,  'twill  stand  the  blaze!" 

So  ttiought  the  youth;  —  but,  e'n  while  he  defied 
This  witching  scene ,  he  felt  its  witchery  glide 
Through  every  sense.    Tlie  perfume  breathing  round, 
Like  a  penadiug  spirit;  — >  ttie  still  soiuid 
Of  falling  waters ,  lulling  as  the  song 
Of  Indian  bees  at  sunset,  when  tliey  throng 
Around  the  fragrant  Nilica  ,  and  deep 
In  its  blue  blossoms  hum  themselves  to  sleep !  * 
And  music  too  —  dear  music !  that  can  touch 
Beyoud  all  else  the  soul  that  loves  it  much  — 
Now  heard  far  off,  so  far  as  but  to  seem 
Like  the  faint ^  exquisite  music  of  a  dream;  — 
All  was  too  much  for  him ,  too  full  of  bliss. 
The  heart  could  nothing  feel,  that  felt  not  this ; 
SoftenM  he  sunk  upon  a  couch ,  and  gave 
His  soul  up  to  sweet  thoughts,  like  wave  on  wave 
Succeeding  in  smooth  seas ,  when  storms  are  laid ;  — 
He  thought  of  Zklica  ,  his  own  dear  maid, 
And  of  the  time  when ,  full  of  blissful  sighs. 
They  sat  and  look'd  into  each  other's  eyes, 
Silent  and  happy  —  as  if  God  had  given 
Nought  else  worth  looking  at  on  this  side  heaven ! 

"Oh ,  my  lov'd  mistress !  whose  enchantments  still 
"Are  witli  me ,  round  me ,  wander  where  1  will  — 
"It  is  for  thee,  for  thee  alone  I  seek 
"The  paths  of  glory  —  to  light  up  thy  cheek 
"Witli  warm  approval  —  in  that  gentle  look, 
"To  read  my  praise,  as  in  an  angel's  book, 
"And  think  all  toils  rewarded ,  when  from  thee 
"I  gain  a  smile  worth  Immortality  ! 
"How  shall  I  bear  the  moment ,  when  restored 
"To  that  young  heart  where  1  alone  am  Lord, 
"Though  of  such  bliss  unwortliy,  —  since  the  best 
"Alone  deserve  to  be  the  happiest !  — 
"When  from  those  lips,  unbreath'd  upon  for  years, 
"I  shall  again  kiss  ou  the  soul-felt  tears, 
"And  find  those  tears  warm  as  when  last  they  started, 
"Those  sacred  kisses  pure  as  when  we  parted ! 
"Oh  my  own  life !  —  why  should  a  single  day, 
*'A  moment  keep  me  from  those  arms  away  'i 

While  thus  he  thinks ,  still  nearer  on  the  breeze 
Come  those  delicious ,  dream-like  harmonies, 
Each  note  of  which  but  adds  new ,  downy  links 
To  the  soft  chain  in  which  his  spirit  sinlui. 
He  turns  him  towVd  the  sound ,  and ,  far  away 
Through  a  long  vista ,  sparkling  with  the  play 
Of  countless  lamps ,  —  like  the  rich  track  which  Day 

*  ''My  PnndUjiiiSRure  me  that  the  plant  before  us  (the  IVilica)  In  their  Sephalica,  thus  namr 
because  the  bees  are  supposed  to  sleep  on  ii:*  blossoms."    -  fkr  H^,  Jone* 
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Leares  on  the  waters ,  when  he  sinks  from  us ; 

So  long  the  path ,  its  light  so  tremulous ;  — 

He  sees  a  group  of  female  forms  advance, 

Some  chained  together  in  the  mazy  dance 

By  fetters ,  forgM  in  the  green  sunny  bowers. 

As  they  were  captives  to  the  King  of  Flowers ;  — 

And  some  disporting  round ,  unlink*d  and  free, 

Who  seemed  to  mock  their  sisters*  slavery. 

And  round  and  round  them  still,  in  wheeUng  flight 

Went,  like  gay  moths  about  a  lamp  at  night; 

While  others  wak'd,  as  gracefully  along 

Their  feet  kept  time ,  the  rery  soul  of  song 

From  psaltery ,  pipe ,  and  lutes  of  heav'nly  thrill, 

Or  their  own  youthful  voices ,  heav^nlier  still  I 

And  now  they  come,  now  pass  before  Ids  eye, 

Forms  such  as  Nature  moulds ,  when  she  would  vie 

With  Fancy's  pencil ,  and  give  birth  to  things 

Lovely  beyond  its  fairest  picturings ! 

Awhile  they  dance  before  Iiim ,  then  divide. 

Breaking,  like  rosy  clouds  at  even- tide 

Around  the  rich  pavilion  of  the  suti,  — 

Till  silently  dispersing^  one  by  one. 

Through  many  a  path,  that  from  the  chamber  leads 

To  gardens,  terraces,  and  moonlight  meads, 

Th^  disteuit  laughter  comes  upon  the  wind, 

And  but  one  trembling  nymph  remains  behind,  — 

Beck'ning  them  back  in  vain ,  for  tliey  are  gone, 

And  she  is  left  in  all  that  light  alone ; 

No  veil  to  curtain  o*er  her  beauteous  brew. 

In  its  young  bashfulness  more  beauteous  now ; 

Bat  a  light  golden  chain-work  romid  her  hair. 

Such  ai»  the  maids  of  Ykzd  and  SaiRAz  wear. 

From  which ,  on  either  side ,  gracefully  hung 

A  golden  amulet,  in  the  Arab  tongue. 

Engraven  o'er  with  some  immortal  line 

From  holy  writ,  or  bard  scarce  less. divine; 

While  her  left  hand,  as  shrinkingly  she  stood. 

Held  a  small  lute  of  gold  and  sandal-wood, 

Which,  once  or  twice,  she  toudi'd  with  hurried  strain, 

Then  took  her  trembling  fingers  off  again. 

But  when  at  length  a  timid  glance  she  stole 

At  AziM ,  the  sweet  gravity  of  soul 

She  saw  through  all  his  features  calm'd  her  fear. 

And,  like  a  half-tam*d  antelope,  more  near, 

Though  shrinking  still,  she  came;  —  then  sat  her  down 

Upon  a  muHiMid's  *  edge ,  and ,  bolder  grown, 

la  the  pathetic  mode  of  Isfahan  * 

ToochM  a  prelo<fing  strain,  and  thus  began :  — 

There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bknobmkkr's  ^  stream. 

And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  tiit*  day  long ; 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  like  a  swoct  dream, 

To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  bird's  suug. 
That  bower  and  its  music  1  never  forget, 

But  oft  when  alone  ia  the  bloom  of  the  year, 
I  think  —  is  the  nightingale  longing  there  yotV 

Are  the  roses  still  bright  by  the  calm  BHM>KMKKa9 

No,  the  roses  soon  wither  that  bung  o'er  tin?  wave. 

Bat  some  blossoms  were  gathered ,  while  freshly  tliey  shoiio. 
And  a  dew  was.  distill'd  from  their  flowers ,  that  gave 

All  the  fragrance  of  summer,  when  summer  was  gone. 
Thus  memory  draws  from  delight,  ere  it  dies. 

An  essence  that  breathes  of  it  many  a  year; 
Thus  bright  to  my  soul ,  as  'twas  tlien  to  my  eyes, 

Is  that  bower  on  the  banks  of  the  calm  BKNOKMKKat 

I^^u^antfA  are  eoshioncd  seatii,  lumally  rracrvcil  for  pcrK'iM  of  dtHlliirlion. 
jiJ*^  Penrisa*,  like  the  aiiripiit  Grockn,  rafl  their  iniU4ir.al  modes  or  P«>nlaMb>  thenanici 
1  f^^  caoBlries  or  cities ,  an  the  mode  of  Isfahan ,  tho  mode  of  Irak ,  \.c. 
*hn\tT  which  flows  near  the  ruins  of  Chilminar. 
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^Poor  maiden  r'  thought  the  youdi ,  **if  thou  wert  seat, 
"With  thy  soft  lute  and  beaaty^  blandishment, 
''To  wake  unholy  wishes  in  this  heart, 
''Or  tempt  its  truth,  thou  little  kuow'st  the  art. 
"For  though  thy  lip  should  sweetly  counsel  wrong, 
"Those  yestal  eyes  would  <Usayow  its  song. 
"But  thou  hast  breath'd  such  purity,  thy  lay 
"Returns  so  fondly  to  youth's  virtuous  day, 
"And  leads  thy  soul  —  if  e'er  it  wander'd  thence  — 

So  gently  back  to  its  first  innocence, 
"That  I  would  sooner  stop  the  unchained  dove, 
"When  swift  returning  to  its  home  of  loye, 
"And  round  its  snowy  wing  new  fetters  twine, 
"Than  turn  from  virtue  one  pure  wish  of  thine  T 

Scarce  had  tins  feeling  pass'd,  when ,  sparkling  through 
Tlie  gently  open'd  curtains  of  light  blue 
That  veilM  the  breezy  casement,  countless  eyes. 
Peeping  like  stars  through  the  blue  evening  skies, 
Look'd  laughing  in ,  as  if  to  mock  the  pair, 
That  sat  so  still  and  melancholy  there  — 
And  now  the  curtains  fly  apart ,  and  in 
From  the  cool  air,  'mid  showers  of  jessamine 
Which  those  without  fling  after  them  in  play, 
Two  lightsome  maidens  spring,  lifhtsome  as  they 
Who  live  in  th'  air  on  odours ,  ana  around 
The  bright  saloon ,  scarce  conscious  of  the  ground. 
Chase  one  another ,  in  a  varying  dance 
Of  mirth  and  languor,  coyness  and  advance. 
Too  eloquently  like  love's  warm  pursuit :  — 
While  she ,  who  sung  so  gently  to  the  lute 
Her  dream  of  home ,  steals  timidly  away, 
Shrinking  as  violets  do  in  summer's  ray,  — 
But  takes  with  her  from  Azim's  heart  that  sigh 
We  sometimes  give  to  forms  that  pass  us  by 
In  the  world's  crowd ,  too  lovely  to  remain, 
Creatures  of  light  we  never  see  again! 

Around  the  white  necks  of  the  nymphs  who  danc'd 
Hung  carcanets  of  orient  gems ,  that  glanc'd 
More  brilliant  than  the  sea-glass  glittering  o'er 
The  hills  of  crystal  on  the  Caspian  shore ;  *■ 
While  from  their  long ,  dark  tresses ,  in  a  fall 
Of  curls  descending,  bells  as  musical 
As  those  that,  on  Uie  golden-shafted  trees 
Of  Eden  ,  shake  in  the  Eternal  Breeze, ' 
Rung  round  their  steps ,  at  every  bound  more  sweet. 
As  'twere  th'  ecstatic  language  of  their  feet ! 
At  length  the  chase  was  o^er,  and  they  stood  wreath'd 
Within  each  other's  arms ;  while  soft  there  breath'd 
Through  the  cool  casement,  mingled  with  the  sighs 
Of  moonlight  flowers,  music  that  seem'd  to  rise 
From  some  still  lake,  so  liquidly  it  rose; 
And ,  as  it  swell'd  agun  at  each  faint  dose. 
The  ear  could  track  through  all  that  maze  of  chords 
And  young  sweet  voices ,  Siese  impassion'd  words :  — 


A  Spirit  there  is ,  whose  fragrant  sigh 

Is  burning  now  through  earth  and  air ; 
Where  cheeks  are  blushuig,  the  Spirit  is  nigh, 

Where  lips  are  meeting ,  the  Spirit  is  there ! 

His  breath  is  the  soul  of  flowers  like  these, 
And  his  floating  eyes  —  oh !  tkejf  resemble 

1  '*To  the  north  of  ni,  (on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  near  Badko),  was  a  moantain,  «hlcl 
sparkled  like  diamonds ,  arising  f^om  tho  sea-glass  and  crystals ,  with  which  it  abounds.**  — 
journey  n/  the  Hu9»ian  AmhoM^ador  to  Per»ia ,  1746. 

2  *^To  which  will  be  added  the  sound  of  the  bells,  hanging  on  the  trees,  which  willbenul 
in  motion  bv  the  wind  proceeding  from  the  throne  of  God,  as  often  as  the  blessed  wish  foe 
music."  —  Bale. 
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Bloe  water-Blies,^  wken  (he  breeze 
Is  ■ny*f">g  die  stream  arouod  them  tremble ! 

Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  kindling  power! 

Spirit  of  Loye,  Spirit  of  Bliss! 
Thy  holiest  time  is  tiie  moonlight  hoar, 

And  there  never  was  moonlight  so  sweet  as  this. 

By  the  fair  and  brave, 

Who  blnshing  unite. 
Like  the  sun  ana  wave, 

When  they  meet  at  night ! 

By  the  tear  that  shows 

When  passion  is  nigh? 
As  the  ram-drop  flows 

BVom  the  heat  of  the  sky ; 

By  the  first  love-beat 

Of  the  youthful  heart. 
By  the  bliss  to  meet, 

And  the  pain  to  part ! 

By  aD  that  thou  hast 

To  mortals  given. 
Which  —  oh  1  could  it  last. 

This  earth  were  heaven! 

We  call  thee  hither,   entrancing  Power  I 

Spirit  of  Love  i  Spirit  of  Bliss ! 
Thy  holiest  time  is  the  moonlight  hour. 

And  there  never  was  moonlight  so  sweet  as  thih. 


Impatient  of  a  scene ,  whose  luxuries  stolo. 
Spite  of  himself,  too  deep  into  his  soul. 
And  where,  'midst  all  that  the  young  heart  loves  most, 
Flowers,  music,  smiles,  to  yield  was  to  be  lost, 
The  youth  had  started  up ,  and  tuniM  away 
From  the  light  nymphs  and  their  luxurious  lay. 
To  muse  upon  the  pictures  that  hung  round,  — 
firight  images,  that  spoke  without  a  sound. 
And  views,  like  yistas  into  &iry  ground. 
Bat  here  again  new  spells  came  o'er  his  sense ;  — 
All  that  the  pencil's  mute  omnipotence 
Could  call  up  into  life,  of  soft  and  fair. 
Of  fond  and  passionate ,  was  glowing  there  ; 
Nor  yet  too  warm,  but  touch'd  with  that  fine  art 
Which  paints  of  pleasure  but  the  purer  part; 
Which  Koowa  e'n  Beauty  when  half-veiPd  is  best. 
Like  her  own  radiant  planet  of  the  west. 
Whose  orb  when  half>retir*d  looks  loveliest ! 
There  hung  the  history  of  the  Genii-King, 
TVac'd  through  each  gay ,  voluptuous  wandering 
With  her  from  Saba's  bowers,  m  whose  bright  eyes 
He  read  that  to  be  blest  is  to  be  wise;  *  — 
Here  fond  Zulbika'  woos  with  open  arms 
The  Hebrew  boy,  who  flies  from  her  young  charms, 
Yet,  flying,  turns  to  eaze,  and,  half  undone, 
Wishes  that  Heav'n  and  she  could  both  be  won ! 
And  here  Mobahmas]>  ,  born  for  love  and  guile. 
Forgets  the  Koran  in  his  Mart's  smile;  — 
Then  beckons  some  kind  angel  from  above 
With  a  new  text  to  consecrate  their  love !  ^ 

ip*  ^loe  lotw,   which  jrowi  {n  CMhniere  and  in  Penua. 
e^i'^''.  uc  loves  of  Kinr  Solonon,  (who  wan  supposed  to  preside  over  the  whole  race  of 
tUl^  Balkb,  the  queea  of  Shaba  or  Saba,  see  U'iitibelvt^   and  the  NqIcb  on  tka 

Iwiii^ ytfe  of  PoUphar,  thus  named  by  the  Oripntals.    Her  adventure  with  the  patriarch 
^V*  *M  inbject  of  nany  of  their  poems  and  romances. 

k  .J^  f»rtkulaf»  of  Mahomet's  amour  with  Marv,  the  Coptic  ffirl,  in  JiwliGcation  of  which 
"■Ma lew  dmptcr  to  the  Koraa,  may  be  fooaa  uCro^nter's  rfote* upon Abulfedcj  p.  Ul. 
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With  rapid  step ,  yet  pleasM  and  lingering  eye, 
Did  tiie  youth  pass  these  pictured  stories  by. 
And  hastened  to  a  casement,   where  the  li^t 
Of  the  calm  moon  came  in ,  and  freshly  bnght 
The  fields  without  were  seen ,  sleeping  as  still 
As  if  no  life  remainM  in  breeze  or  nil. 
Here  paus'd  he ,  while  the  music ,  now  less  near, 
BreathM  with  a  holier  language  on  his  ear. 
As  though  the  distance,  and  that  hcav'nly  ray 
Through  which  the  sounds  came  floating ,  took  away 
All  that  had  been  too  earthly  in  the  lay. 
Oh !  could  he  listen  to  such  sounds  unmoy*d. 
And  by  that  light  —  nor  dream  of  her  he  lov*d  ? 
Dream  on,  unconscious  boy!  while  yet  thou  may'st; 
'Tis  the  last  bliss  thy  soul  shall  ever  taste. 
Clasp  yet  awhile  her  iiuage  to  thy  heart. 
Ere  all  the  light,  that  made  it  dear,  depart. 
Think  of  her  smiles  as  when  thou  saw'st  them  last. 
Clear,  beautiful,  by  nought  of  earth  o*ercast ; 
Recall  her  tears ,  to  thee  at  parting  given. 
Pure  as  they  weep,  if  angels  weep  in  Heav'n! 
Think  in  her  own  still  bower  she  waits  thee  now. 
With  the  same  glow  of  heart  and  bloom  of  brow. 
Yet  shrin'd  in  solitude  —  thine  all ,  thine  only. 
Like  the  one  star  above  thee ,  bright  and  lonely ! 
Oh  that  a  dream  so  sweet,  so  long  enjoy*d. 
Should  be  so  sadly ,  cruelly  destroyed ! 

The  song  is  hushed,  tlie  laughing  nymphs  are  llown. 
And  he  is  left,  musing  of  bliss,  alone;  •- — 
Alone?  —  no,  not  atone  —  that  heavy  sigh. 
That  sob  of  grief,  which  broke  from  some  one  nigh  — 
Whose  could  it  be?  —  alas!  is  misery  found 
Here,  even  here,  on  this  enchanted  ground? 
He  turns,  and  sees  a  female  form ,  close  veilM, 
Leaning,  as  if  both  heart  and  strengtli  had  faiPd, 
Against  a  pillar  near;  —  not  glittering  o'er 
With  gems  and  wreaths,  such  as  the  others  wore. 
But  in  that  deep-blue,  melancholy  dress,  ^ 
BoKUARA^s  maidens  wear  in  mindfulness 
Of  friends  or  kindred ,  dead  or  far  away ;  — 
And  such  as  Zklica  had  on  that  day 
He  left  her,  —  when,  with  heart  too  full  to  speak, 
He  took  away  her  last  warm  tears  upon  his  cheek. 

A  strange  emotion  sdrs  within  him,  —  more 
Than  niere  compassion  ever  wakM  before; 
Unconsciously  he  opes  liis  arms ,  while  she 
Springs  forward,  as  with  life's  last  energy. 
But,  swoomiig  in  that  one  convulsive  bound, 
Sinks  ere  she  reach  his  arms,  upon  the  ground;  — 
Her  veil  falls  off  —  her  faint  hands  clasp  his  knees  — 
'Tis  she  herself!  —  'tis  Zklica  he  sees! 
But,  ah,  ^o  pale,  so  chang'd  —  none  but  a  lover 
Could  in  that  wreck  of  beauty's  shrine  discover 
The  once  ador'd  divinity !  e'n  he 
Stood  for  some  moments  mute,  and  doubtingly 
Put  back  the  ringlets  from  her  brow,  and  gaz'd 
Upon  tliose  lids ,  where  once  such  lustre  blazed, 
Krc  he  could  think  she  was  indeed  his  own. 
Own  darling  maid ,  whom  he  so  long  had  known 
In  joy  and  sorrow ,  beautiful  in  both ; 
Who,  e'n  when  grief  was  heaviest  —  when  loth 
He  left  her  for  the  wars  —  in  that  worst  hour 
Sat  in  her  sorrow  like  the  sweet  night-flower,  * 
When  darkness  brings  its  weeping  glories  out. 
And  spreads  its  sighs  like  frankincense  about! 

1  **Deep  blue  \n  their  mourning  coloar/*  — '  Hanway. 

2  The  sorrowful  uyctanthes,  which  begius  to  spread  its  rich  odour  after  8un>set. 
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**Ijook  op ,  my  Zbmca  —  one  moment  show 
**Tho:se  gentle  eyes  to  me ,  that  I  may  know 
^Thy  life,  thy  loveline^  is  not  all  gone, 
"Bat  there,  at  least,  shines  as  it  ever  shone. 
*^Coine ,  look  upon  thy  Azih  —  one  dear  glance, 
'^Like  those  of  old ,  were  heav'n !  whatever  chance 
^Hath  brought  thee  here ,  oh !  'twas  a  blessed  one  ! 
•*There  —  my  sweet  lips  —  they  move  —  that  kiss  hath  run 
^Like  the  first  shoot  of  life  through  every  vein, 

And  now  I  clasp  her,  mine,  all  mine  again ! 

Oh  the  delight  —  now,  in  this  very  hour, 
'When  had  the  whole  rich  worid  been  in  my  power, 

I  should  have  singled  out  thee ,  only  thee, 
'''From  the  whole  world's  collected  treasury — 
"To  have  thee  here  —  to  hang  thus  fondly  o*er 
"My  own  best,  purest  Zrlica  once  more !"  — 

It  was  indeed  the  touch  of  those  lovM  lips 
Upon  her  eyes  that  chas*d  their  short  eclipse. 
And,  gradual  as  the  snow ,  at  Heaven's  breath, 
Melts  off  and  shows  the  azure  flowers  beneath. 
Her  lids  unclos'd ,  and  the  bright  eyes  were  seen 
Garang  on  his,  —  not,    as  they  late  had  been. 
Quick ,  restless ,  wild ,  but  mournfully  serene ; 
As  if  to  lie,  e*n  for  that  tranced  minute, 
80  Dear  his  heart ,  had  consolation  in  it ; 
And  thus  to  wake  in  his  belov'd  caress 
Took  from  her  soul  one  half  its  wretchedness. 
But ,  when  she  heard  him  call  her  good  and  pure, 
Oh  'twas  too  much  — •  too  dreadful  to  endure ! 
Shuddering  she  broke  away  from  his  embrace. 
And ,  hiding  with  both  hands  her  guilty  face. 
Said ,  in  a  tone  whose  anguish  would  have  riven 
A  heart  of  very  marble,  '*pure!  —  oh  Heaven !" — 

That  tone  —  those  looks  so  changM  —  the  withering  blight. 
That  sin  and  sorrow  leave  where'er  they  light — 
The  dead  despondency  of  those  sunk  eyes, 
^'here  once,  had  he  thus  met  her  by  surprise, 
He  would  have  seen  himself,  too  happy  boy. 
Reflected  in  a  thousand  lights  of  joy ; 
And  then  the  place ,  that  bright  unholy  place, 
Where  vice  lay  hid  beneath  each  winunig  grace 
And  charm  of  luxury,   as  the  viper  weaves 
Its  wily  covering' of  sweet  balsam-leaves ;  *  — 
An  struck  upon  his  heart,   sudden  and  cold 
As  death  itself;  —  it  needs  not  to  be  told  — 
No ,  no  —  he  sees  it  all ,  plain  as  the  brand 
Of  burning  shame  can  mark  —  whatever  the  hand, 
That  coula  from  heav'n  and  lura  such  brigtitncss  seviM*, 
Tis  done  —  to  heav'n  and  him  she's  lost  for  ever ! 
It  was  a  dreadful  moment ;  not  the  tears. 
The  lingering ,  lasting  misery  of  years 
Could  match  that  minute's  anguish  —  all  the  worst 
Of  sorrow's  elements  in  that  dark  burst 
Broke  o'er  his  soul,  and,  with  one  crash  of  fate. 
Laid  the  whole  hopes  of  his  life  desolate ! 

*^Oh!  curse  me  not,"  she  cried,  as  wild  he  toss'd 
His  desperate  hand  tow'rds  heav'n  —  ^Hhough  1  ant  tost, 
"Think  not  that  guilt,  that  falsehood  made  me  fall. 

No,  no  —  'twas  grief,  'twas  madness  did  it  all ! 

Nay,  doubt  me  not  —  though  all  thy  love  hath  ceas'd  — 

I  know  it  hath  —  yet,  yet  believe,  at  least, 
'*That  every  spark  of  reason's  light  must  be 
'^Quench'd  in  this  brain,  ere  I  could  stray  from  thee! 
'*They  told  me  thou  wert  dead  —  why,  Azim,  vvhy 
'^Did  we  not,  both  of  us,  that  instant  die 

'  "^WMeniiMg  the  vipeni,  which  Pliuy  Bays  were  freqiinii  anintifr  the  balsain-t recti,  I  mado 
*v  particiiiar  enquiry;  several  were  brought  me  athe  both  to  Yambo  aud  Jidda."  —  Brace. 
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*'When  we  were  parted? —  oh!  could'jt  thou  but  know 
*^With  what  a  deep  devotedness  of  woe 
^'I  wept  thy  absence  —  o'er  and  o'er  again 
^^ThinLing  of  thee,  still  thee,  till  thought  grew  pain, 
^^And  memory,  like  a  drop  that,  night  and  day, 
''Falls  cold  and  ceaseless ,  wore  my  heart  away  ! 
''Didst  thou  but  know  how  pale  I  sat  at  home, 
My  eyes  still  tum*d  the  way  thou  wert  to  come. 
And ,  all  the  long ,  long  night  of  hope  and  fear 
Thy  voice  and  step  still  sounding  in  my  ear  — 
"Oh  God !  thou  would'st  not  wonder  tliat,  at  last, 
"When  every  hope  was  all  at  once  overcast, 
*'When  I  heard  frightful  voices  round  me  say : 
"jtfztm  is  dead!  —  this  wretched  briun  gave  way, 
"And  I  became  a  wreck ,  at  random  driven, 
"Without  one  glimpse  of  reason  or  of  Heaven  — 
"All  wild  —  and  e  n  this  quenchless  love  within 
"TumM  to  foul  fires  to  light  me  into  sin ! 
"Thou  pitiest  me  —  I  knew  thou  would*st  —  that  sky 
"Hath  nought  beneath  it  half  $o  lorn  as  I. 
"The  fiend ,  who  lur'd  me  hither  —  hist !  come  near, 
"Or  thou  too ,  tkou  art  lost,  if  he  should  hear  — 
*'Told  me  such  things  —  oh !  with  such  devilish  art, 
"As  would  have  ruin*d  e*n  a  holier  heart  — 
"Of  thee,  and  of  that  ever-radiant  sphere, 
"Where  bless*d  at  length,  if  I  but  servM  him  here, 
"I  should  for  ever  live  in  thy  dear  sight, 
"And  drink  firom  those  pure  eyes  eternal  light! 
"Think,  think  how  lost,  how  madden'd  I  must  be, 
"To  hope  that  guilt  could  lead  to  God  or  thee! 
"Thou  weep'st  for  me  —  do,  weep  —  oh !  that  I  durst 
"Kiss  off  that  tear !  but,  no  —  these  lips  are  curst, 
"They  must  not  touch  thee ;  —  one  divine  caress, 
"One  blessed  moment  of  forgetfulness 
"Fve  had  within  those  arms ,  and  that  shall  lie, 
"ShrinM  in  my  soul's  deep  memory  till  I  die ! 
"The  last  of  joy's  last  relics  here  below, 
"The  one  sweet  drop,  in  all  this  waste  of  woe, 
"My  heart  has  treasur'd  firom  affection's  spring, 
"To  soothe  and  cool  its  deadly  withering ! 
"But  thou  —  yes ,  thou  must  go  —  for  ever  go ; 
"This  place  is  not  for  thee  —  for  thee !  oh  no, 
"Did  1  but  tell  thee  half,  thy  tortur'd  brain 
"Would  burn  like  mine,    and  mine  go  wild  again ! 
"Enough,  that  Guilt  reigns  here  —  that  hearts,  once  good, 
"Now  tainted,  chill'd  and  broken,  are  his  food.  — 
"Enough,  that  we  are  parted  -^  that  there  rolls 
"A  flood  of  headlong  fate  between  our  souls, 
"Whose  darkness  severs  me  as  wide  from  thee 
"As  hell  from  heav'n,  to  all  eternity!"  — 

"Zbuca!  Zblica!"  the  ^outh  exclaim'd. 
In  all  the  tortures  of  a  mind  inflam'd 
Almost  to  madness  —  "by  that  sacred  Heav'n, 
"Where  yet,   if  pray 'rs  can  move,  thou'lt  be  forgiven, 
"As  then  art  here,  —  here ,  in  this  writhing  heart, 
"All  sinful ,  wild  and  ruin'd  as  thou  art ! 
"By  the  remembrance  of  our  once  pure  love, 
"Which,  like  a  church-yard  light,  still  bums  above 
"The  grave  of  our  lost  souls  —  which  guilt  in  thee 
"Caiuiot  extinguish ,  nor  despair  in  me ! 
"I  do  conjure ,  implore  thee  to  fly  hence  — 
"If.  thou  hast  yet  one  spark  of  innocence, 
"Fly  with  me  from  this  place,  — " 

"Witii  thee!  oh  bliss, 
'"Tis  worth  whole  years  of  torment  to  hear  this. 
"What!  take  the  lost  one  with  thee?  —  let  her  rove 
'*By  thy  dear  side,  as  in  those  days  of  love, 
"W  hen  we  were  both  so  happy ,  both  so  pure  — 
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'^oo  heay'nly  dream!  if  there's  on  earth  a  cure 
**Por  the  svmk  heart,  'tis  this  —  day  after  day 
^To  be  the  blest  companion  of  thy  way ;  — 
**To  hear  thy  angel  eloquence  —  to  see 
**Those  virtuous  eyes  for  ever  turned  on  me ; 
**And  in  their  light  re-chastenM  silently, 
^Ldke  the  stainM  web  that  whitens  in  the  sun, 
*^6row  pure  by  being  purely  shone  upon ! 
'^And  thou  wilt  pray  for  me  —  I  know  thou  wilt  — 
^At  the  dim  vesper  hour,  when  thoughts  of  euilt 
^Come  heaviest  o'er  the  heart,  thou'lt  lift  thine  eyes, 
**Full  of  sweet  tears  unto  the  darkening  skies, 
^And  plead  for  me  with  Heav'n ,  till  I  can  dare 
**To  fix  my  own  weak,  sinful  glances  there; 
*^TiIl  the  good  angels ,  when  they  see  me  cling 
^Por  ever  near  thee,  pale  and  sorrowing, 
**ShaIl  for  thy  sake  pronounce  my  soul  forgiven, 
**And  bid  thee  take  thy  weeping  slave  to  Heaven ! 

**0h  yes,  m  fly  with  thee " 

Scarce  had  she  said 
These  breathless  words ,  when  a  voice  deep  and  dread 
As  that  of  MoKKRR,  waking  up  the  dead 
Firom  their  first  sleep  —  so  startling 'twas  to  both  — 
Amig  through  the  casement  near  '^Thy  oath !  thy  oath!** 
Oh  Ueav'n,  the  ghastliness  of  that  Maid's  look !  — 
**nis  he,**  faintly  she  cried,  while  terror  shook 
Her  inmost  core ,  nor  durst  she  lift  her  eyes. 
Though  through  the  casement ,  now ,  nought  but  the  skies 
And  moon-light  fields  were  seen,  cahn  as  before  — 
^'Tis  he ,  and  I  am  lus  —  all ,  all  is  o'er  — 
<^Go  —  fly  this  instant ,  or  thon'rt  ruin*d  too  — 
^^y  oath ,  my  oath,  oh  God !  'tis  all  too  true, 
**True  as  the  worm  in  tins  cold  heart  it  is  — 
M  am  Mokanna's  bride  —  his ,  Azih,  lus  — 
**The  Dead  stood  round  us ,  while  I  spoke  that  vow, 
^heir  blue  lips  echoed  it  —  I  hear  them  now ! 
**Their  eyes  glar'd  on  me ,  while  I  pledged  that  bowl, 
^'^was  burning  blood  —  I  feel  it  in  my  soul ! 
*^And  the  VeiTd  Bridegroom  —  hist!  Tve  seen  to-night 
**What  angels  know  not  of  —  so  foul  a  sight, 
*^So  horrible  —  oh !  never  may'st  thou  see 
*'What  there  lies  hid  from  all  but  hell  and  me ! 
^But  I  must  hence  —  off ,  off  —  I  am  not  thine, 
**Nor  Heav'n's ,  nor  Love's ,  nor  aught  that  is  divine  — 
^'Hold  me  not  —  ha!  —  tfalnk'st  thou  the  fiends  that  sever 
*^Hearts ,  cannot  sunder  hands?  —  thus ,  then  —  for  ever !" 

With  all  that  strength,  which  madness  lends  the  weak, 
She  flung  away  hb  arm ;  and ,  with  a  shriek,  — 
Whoae  sound,  though  he  should  linger  out  more  years 
Than  wretch  e'er  told ,  can  never  leave  his  ears,  — 
Flew  up  through  that  long  avenue  of  light, 
Fleetly  as  some  dark ,  ominous  bird  of  night 
Across  the  mm ,  and  soon  was  out  of  sight ! 


J^aua  Eoou  could  think  of  nothing  all  day  but  the  misery  of  these  two  young 
^os-  Her  gaiety  was  gone,  and  she  looked  pensively  even  upon  Fadladbkn.  She 
Ut,  too,  without  knowing  why ,  a  sort  of  uneasy  pleasure  in  imagining^  that  Azih 
■"J^have  been  just  such  a  youth  as  Fbeamorz;  just  as  worthy  to  enjoy  all  the 
JjMip,  without  any  of  the  pangs,  of  that  illusve  passion,  which  too  often,  like 
^«ui>  apples  of  Istkahar,  is  all  sweetness  on  one  side,  and  all  bitterness  on 
toother. 

As  they  passed  along  a  sequestered  river  after  sunset,  they  saw  a  young  Hin- 
*^  pd  upon  the  bank ,  whose  employment  seemed  to  them  so  strange,  that  thev 
'^fcd  their  palankfffins  to  observe  her.    She  had  lighted  a  small  lamp,  filled  with 
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oil  of  cocoa,  and  placing  it  In  an  earthen  dish,  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  flowe 
had  committed  it  with  a  trembling  hand  to  the  stream,  and  was  now  anxiously  wa.t€ 
ing  its  progress  down  the  current ,  heedless  of  the  gay  caTalcade  which  had  dra^ 
up  beside  her.  Lalla  Kookh  was  all  curiosity ;  —  when  one  of  her  atteiidaii 
who  had  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ,  (where  this  ceremony  is  so  fretfuei 
that  often,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  river  is  seen  glittering  all  over  wi 
lights,  like  the  Oton-tala  or  Sea  of  Stars,)  informed  the  Princess  that  it  w&s  t 
usual  way ,  in  which  tiie  friends  of  those  who  had  gone  on  dangerous  voyages  olTc 
ed  up  vows  for  their  safe  return.  If  the  lamp  sunk  immediately ,  the  omen  'w 
disastrous;  but  if  it  went  shining  down  the  stream,  and  continued  to  bum  till  entir 
ly  out  of  sight ,  the  return  of  tiie  beloved  object  was  considered  as  certain. 

Lalla  Rooku  ,  as  they  moved  on,  more  than  once  looked  back,  to  observe  he 
tlie  young  Hindoo^s  lamp  proceeded ;  and ,  while  she  saw  with  pleasure  that  it  w 
still  unextinguished ,  slie  could  not  help  fearing  that  all  the  hopes  of  this  life  wre 
no  better  Siaii  tliat  feeble  light  upon  the  nver.  The  remainder  of  the  joiim< 
was  passed  in  silence.  She  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  that  shade  of  melanchol 
whidi  comes  over  the  youthful  maiden^s  heart ,  as  sweet  and  transient  as  her  ov 
breath  upon  a  mirror;  nor  was  tt  till  she  heard  the  lute  of  Fkrahorz,  toucli< 
lightly  at  the  door  of  her  pavilion ,  that  she  waked  from  the  reverie  in  which  si 
had  been  wandering.  Instantly  her  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  pleasure ,  and,  afti 
a  few  unheard  remarks  from  Badladrbn  upon  the  indecorum  of  a  poet  seating  hin 
self  in  presence  of  a  Princess ,  every  thing  was  arranged  as  on  the  preceding  eveiiuij 
and  all  listened  with  eagerness ,  whUe  the  story  was  thus  continued :  — 

VY  nosR  are  the  gilded  tents  that  crowd  the  way. 

Where  all  was  waste  and  silent  yesterday  ? 

The  City  of  War  which ,  in  a  few  short  hours. 

Hath  sprung  up  here ,  as  if  the  magic  powers 

Of  Him  who ,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  star. 

Built  the  high  pillarM  halls  of  Chilhikab^  ^ 

Had  conjured  up ,  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

This  world  of  tents  and  domes  and  sun-bright  armory  !  — 

Princely  pavilions ,  screened  by  many  a  fold 

Of  crimson  cloth ,  and  topp*d  with  balls  of  gold ;  — 

Steeds ,  with  their  housings  of  rich  silver  spun. 

Their  chains  and  poitrels  glittering  in  the  sun ; 

And  camels ,  tufted  o^er  with  Yemen's  shells, 

Shaking  in  every  breeze  their  light-tonM  bells  I 

But  y ester-eve,  so  motionless  around, 
So  mute  was  this  wide  plaui,  that  not  a  sound 
But  the  far  torrent,  on  the  locust-bird  * 
Hunting  among  the  thickets ,  could  be  heard ;  — 
Yet  hark  \  what  discords  now,  of  every  kind. 
Shouts ,  laughs ,  and  screams  are  revelling  in  the  whid ! 
The  neigh  of  cavalry ;  —  the  tinkling  throngs 
Of  laden  camels  and  their  driveiV  songs ;  — 
Kinging  of  arms,  and  flapping  in  the  breeze 
Of  streamers  from  ten  thousand  canopies ;  — 
War- music,  burstuig  out  from  time  to  tiiue 
With  gong  and  tymbalon's  tremendous  chime;  — 
Or ,  in  the  pause,  when  harsher  sounds  are  mute. 
The  mellow  breathings  of  some  horn  or  flute. 
That  far  oil,  broken  by  the  eagle  note 
Of  th'  Abyssinian  trumpet,  *  swell  and  float ! 

Who  leads  this  mighty  army  ?  —  ask  ye  "who  ?" 
And  mark  ye  not  those  baimers  of  dark  hue. 
The  Night  and  Shadow,  *  over  yonder  tentf 
It  is  the  Caliph's  glorious  armament. 
Rous'd  in  his  Palace  by  the  dread  alarms, 

1  ThccdinreiiorChilminaraiidnalbecare  supposed  to  bavo  been  built  by  tho  Genii,  acting 
uiidcr  the  orders  ut'  Jan  ben  Jan,  who  ffoveniea  the  world  Ion|^  before  the  tune  of  Adam. 

2  A  nutive  of  Khorassau ,  and  allured  southward  by  meann  of  the  water  of  a  fountain  be- 
tween Shiras  and  Ispahan,  called  the  Fountain  of  Birds,  of  which  it  is  so  fond  that  it  will  follow 
w'herocr  that  water  iit  rarried. 

3  **Thi8  trumpet  is  often  called  in  Abyssinia,  ncMer  cano^  which  sirnifies  the  IMote  of  the 
Eagle."  —  Note  of  Bruce**  editor. 

4  The  tuo  blark  nlnndards  borne  before  the  Taliphs  of  the  House  of  Abbas,  Mcro  called, 
allcgoricaUy,  The  Night  and  The  Shadow.  —  See  Gabon. 
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TImt  hourly  came ,  of  the  folse  Prophet's  arnu. 
And  of  his  host  of  iufidels ,  \\iio  hurl'd 
Di*fianc?e  tierce  at  Lflam  *  and  the  world ;  — 
Tliough  YTom  with  Grecian  warfare,  and  behind 
The  Teils  of  his  bright  Palace  caUn  recliu'd, 
Yet  brook'd  he  not  such  blasphemy  shotdd  stahi, 
Thus  unreTengM ,  the  evening  of  his  reign. 
But ,  having  sworn  upon  the  Holy  Grave  ^ 
To  conquer  or  to  pcnsh,  once  more  gave 
His  shadowy  banners  proudly  to  the  breeze. 
And  with  an  army ,  nursM  in  victories, 
Here  stands  to  crush  the  rebels  that  oVr-run 
His  blest  and  beauteous  Province  of  the  Sun. 
Ne'er  did  the  march  of  Mauadi  display 
Soc:h  pomp  before ;  —  not  e'n  when  on  his  way 
To  IVlbcca's  Temple ,  when  both  land  and  sea 
Were  spoilM  to  feed  the  Pilgrim's  luxury ;  ' 
When  round  him ,  'mid  the  burning  sands ,  he  saw 
Fruits  of  the  North  in  icy  freshness  thaw, 
And  cool'd  his  thirsty  lip ,  beneath  the  glow 
Of  Mkcca's  smi ,  with  urns  of  Persian  snow :  **  — 
Nor  e'er  did  armament  more  grand  than  that 
Pour  from  the  kingdoms  of  tlie  Caliphat. 
tlrst ,  in  the  van,  the  People  of  the  Rock,  ^ 
On  their  light  mountain  steeds ,  of  royal  stock :  ^ 
Then ,  Chieftains  of  Damascus  ,  proud  to  see 
The  flashing  of  their  swords'  rich  marquetry ;  ^  — 
Men  y  from  the  reeions  near  the  Volga's  mouth, 
Mix*d  with  the  rude ,  black  archers  of  the  South ; 
And  Indian  lanoars ,  in  white-turban'd  raidcs 
From  the  far  Sikdk,  or  Attock's  sacred  banks, 
With  dusky  legioiu  from  the  Land  of  Myrrh,  ^ 
And  many  a  mace-arm'd  Moor  and  Mid-Sea  islander. 

Nor  less  in  number ,  though  more  new  and  rude 
In  warfare's  school ,  was  the  vast  multitude 
That ,  lir'd  bv  zeal ,  or  by  oppression  wrong'd. 
Round  the  white  standard  of  th'  Impostor  throng'd. 
Reside  his  thousands  of  Believers,  —  blind. 
Burning  and  headlong  as  the  Samiel  wind,  — 
Many  who  felt ,  and  more  who  fear'd  to  feci 
The  bloody  Islamite's  converting  steel, 
Flock'd  to  his  banner;  —  Chiefs  of  th'  Uzbbk  race, 
Wa\Tiig  thdr  heron  crests  with  martial  grace ;  ^ 
TuRKoHANS ,  countless  as  their  flocks ,  led  forth 
From  th'  aromatic  pastures  of  the  North ; 
Wild  warriors  of  the  turquoise  hills,  *'*  —  and  those 
Who  dwell  beyond  the  everlasting  snows 
Of  Hindoo  Kosh,  "in  stormy  freedom  bred. 
Their  fort  the  rode ,  their  camp  the  torrent's  bed. 
But  none,  of  all  who  own'd  the  Chiefs  command, 
Rush'd  to  that  battle-field  with  bolder  hand, 

I  Tie  MafanaM^UB  reIi|r|oii. 

S^'nePenians  9wear  by  the  Tomb  of  ShaJi  Bma4c,  wb«  in  bnried  at  Casbiii:  and  when 
*^ff^ire8  aaoii&erto  aasnerate  a  matter,  he  will  ask  him,  if  he  Uarc  awear  by  the  lluly 
Cittcr  —  Stray. 

SMahadi,  ia  aaiagle  pi1grima|pe  to  Mecca,  expended  six  millions  of  dinars  of  gold. 

4  Xhea  Meecam  apportavit,  rem  iM  aut  uiinquara  ant  raro  %i8am.  -^  Abulfeda, 

.,  {^TfcetnhahitantaorUeJas  or  Arabia  Petraea,  called  by  an  Eastern  writer  *^Tho  People  of 

<  "Th«fe  homea,  called  by  the  Arabians  Koehlani,  of  whom  a  written  rcnealofy  ha<t  been 
r^^r  Mi  J  ears.     They  are  said  to  derive  their  orifin  from  king  Solomon's  steeds."  •> 

Y  ^Maa>  of  the  fifarea  on  the  blades  of  their  swords  are  wrought  in  gold  or  silver ,  or  in 
•■Vftry  with  small  gems.**  —  Atiat.  MIk.  v.  i. 

*  Axab  or  Saba. 

l^**Tbe  chirls  of  the  Uabek  Tartan  wear  a  plame  of  white  heron's  feathem  in  their  tur- 
'■*•  —  Ateeaunt  of  Indeptndent  Tartary, 

K  la  the  mountains  of  IVuihaponr  and  Tons  (in  Khoraasan)  they  find  tarquoises.  —  Ebn 

II  Par  a  description  of  these  stupendous  ranges  of  mountains ,  sec  fifpAjnatone's  CaubuL 
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Or  sterner  hate  than  Iran's  ontlawM  men. 
Her  Worshippers  of  Fire  ^  —  all  panting  then 
For  vengeance  on  th'  accursed  Saracen ; 
Vengeance  at  last  for  their  dear  country  spam'd. 
Her  throne  usurp'd ,  and  her  bright  shnnes  o'ertum'd. 
From  Ybzd^s  *  eternal  Mansion  of  the  Fire, 
Where  aged  saints  in  dreams  of  Heaven  expire; 
From  Badku,  and  those  fountains  of  blue  name 
That  burn  into  the  Caspian,  *  fierce  they  came. 
Careless  for  what  or  whom  the  blow  was  sped. 
So  vengeance  triumph'd ,  and  their  tyrants  bled ! 

Such  was  the  wild  and  miscellaneous  host. 
That  high  in  air  their  motley  banners  tost 
Around  the  Prophet-Chief —  all  eyes  sdli  bent 
Upon  that  glittering  Vol,  where'er  it  went. 
That  beacon  through  the  battle's  stormy  flood, 
That  rainbow  of  the  field ,  whose  showers  were  blood  I 

Twice  hath  the  Sun  upon  their  conflict  set. 
And  ris'n  again ,  and  found  them  grappling  yet ; 
While  streams  of  carnage ,  in  his  noon-tide  blaze. 
Smoke  up  to  Heay'n  —  hot  as  that  crimson  haze. 
By  which  the  prostrate  Caravan  is  aw'd, 
In  the  red  Desert ,  when  the  wind's  abroad ! 
^^On,  Swords  of  God!"  the  panting  Caliph  calls,  — 
"Thrones  for  the  living  —  Heav'n  for  him  who  fiillsr'  — 
*'On ,  brave  avengers ,  on ,"  Mokanna  cries, 
"And  Eblis  blast  the  recreant  slave  that  flies !" 
Now  comes  the  brunt ,  the  crisis  of  the  day  — 
They  clash  —  they  strive  —  the  Caliph's  troops  give  way ! 
MoK anna's  self  plucks  the  black  Banner  down. 
And  now  the  Orient  World's  imperial  crown 
Is  just  within  his  grasp  —  when ,  hark ,  that  shout! 
Some  hand  hath  cbeck'd  the  flying  Moslems'  rout. 
And  now  thev  turn  —  they  rally  —  at  their  head  ^ 

A  warrior ,  (like  those  angel  youths ,  who  led. 
In  glorious  panoply  of  Heav'n's  own  mail, 
The  Champions  of  the  Faith  through  Bjidkr's  vale,  ^ 
Bold  as  if  gifted  with  ten  thousand  lives, 
Turns  on  the  fierce  pursuers'  blades ,  and  drives 
At  once  the  multitudinous  torrent  back, 
While  hope  and  courage  kindle  in  his  track, 
And ,  at  each  step ,  his  bloody  falchion  makes 
Terrible  vistas  through  which  victory  breaks ! 
In  vain  Mokanna,  'midst  the  general  flight. 
Stands ,  like  the  red  moon ,  on  some  stormy  night. 
Among  the  fiigitive  clouds ,  that ,  hurrying  by. 
Leave  only  her  unshaken  in  the  nky !  — 
In  vain  he  yells  his  desperate  curses-  out. 
Deals  Death  promiscuously  to  all  about. 
To  foes  that  charge  and  coward  firiends  that  fly. 
And  seems  of  all  the  Great  Arch-enemy ! 
The  panic  spreads  —  "a  imracle!''  throughout 
The  Moslem  ranks ,  "a  mirade !"  they  shoot. 
All  gazing  on  that  youth ,  whose  coming  seems 
A  light,  a  glory,  such  as  breaks  in  dreams ; 
And  every  sword ,  true  as  o'er  billows  dim 
The  neeoie  tracks  the  load-star ,  following  him ! 

1  The  Ohebera,  or  Gaebres,  those  orif  inal  nativeo  of  Persia,  who  adhered  to  tkeir  ancient 
faith,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  who.  after  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Arabs, 
were  either  persecuted  at  home ,  or  forced  to  become  wanderers  abroad.  


2  **Ycxd^  the  chief  residence  of  those  ancient  natives,  who  worship  the  Sun  and  the  Fire, 

nng  once  extinratshed  for  a  moment. 


which  latter  they  have  carefully  kept  lirhted,  without  beinf 


above  9000  years  ^  on  a  mountain  near  Yexo,  ealled  Ater  Quedah,  slrnifying  the  House  or  Man- 
sion of  the  Fire.  He  is  reckoned  very  onfortunate  who  dies  off  that  mountain.  —  Stephen  t 
Ftfrria.  „         . 

3  **When  the  weather  is  haay,  the  springs  of  Naptha  (on  an  island  near  Bakn)  boil  up  the 
higher,  and  tho  Nantha  often  takes  fire  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ,  and  runs  in  a  Aamc  into  the 
sea  to  a  distance  almost  incredible."  —  Hanwau  on  the  Everlaeting  Fire  at  Baku, 

4  In  the  great  victory  gained  by  Mahomed  at  IJeder,  he  was  assisted,  say  the  Mussulmans, 
by  three  thousand  angels ,  led  by  Gabriel ,  mounted  on  his  horse  Hiasnm.  —  See  The  Koran  ana 
it$  Commentatert. 
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Right  towVds  MoKAHK 4  now  he  deaves  hii  path, 
Impatient  cleares,  as  though  the  bolt  of  wrath 
He  bean  from  HeaT'n  withheld  its  awfol  burst 
Firon  weaker  heads,   and  souls  but  half-way  curst. 
To  break  o'er  Him,  the  mightiest  and  the  worst! 
Bat  vain  hia  speed  —  though  in  that  hour  of  blood. 
Had  all  6od*s  seraphs  round  Mokanna  stood, 
With  swords  of  fire,  ready  like  fate  to  fall, 
Mokanna's  soul  would  have  defied  them  all :  — 
Yet  now,  the  rush  of  fugitives,  too  strong 
*       For  human  force,   hurries  e'n  fum  along ; 
In  rain  he  struggles  *mid  the  wedg'd  array 
Of  filing  thousands  —  he  is  borne  away ; 
And  the  sole  joy  his  baffled  spirit  knows 
In  Una  forcM  flight  is  —  muraering  as  he  goes ! 
As  a  grim  tiger,  whom  the  torrent*s  might 
Surprizes  in  some  parch*d  ravine  at  night. 
Turns,  e*n  in  drowning,  on  the  wretched  flocks 
Swept  with  htm  in  that  snow-flood  firom  the  rocks, 
And,  to  the  last,  devouring  on  his  way. 
Bloodies  the  stream  he  hath  not  power  to  stay ! 

^^Alla  ilia  Alia !"  —  the  glad  shout  renew  ~ 
"ABa  Akbar  r »  —  the  Caliph's  in  Mbrou. 
Hang  out  your  gilded  tapestry  in  the  streets, ' 
And  light  your  shrines  and  cbaunt  your  ziraleets ;  * 
The  Swords  of  God  have  triumphed  —  on  his  throne 
Your  Caliph  site,  and  the  Veil'd  Chief  hath  flown. 
Viho  does  not  envy  that  young  warrior  now. 
To  whom  the  Lord  of  Islam  bends  his  brow, 
In  all  the  graeeful  gratitude  of  power. 
For  his  throne's  safety  in  that  perilous  hour  ? 
Who  doth  not  wonder,  when,  amidst  th'  acclaim 
Of  thousands ,  heralding  to  heav'n  his  name  — 
^I^fid  all  those  holier  harmonies  of  fame. 
Which  sound  along  the  path  of  virtuous  souls. 
Like  music  round  a  planet  as  it  rolls !  — 
He  turns  away  coldly,  as  if  some  gloom 
Hung  o'er  his  heart  no  triumphs  can  iUume ;  — 
Some  sightless  grief,  upon  whose  blasted  gaze 
Though  glory's  light  may  play,  in  vain  it  plays  I 
Yes,  wretched  Azim!  tUne  is  such  a  grief. 
Beyond  all  hope,  all  terror,  all  relief; 
A  dark,  cold  calm,  which  nothing  now  can  break. 
Or  warm  or  brighten,  —  like  that  Syrian  Lake,  * 
Upon  whose  surface  mom  and  summer  shed 
Their  smiles  in  vain ,  for  all  beneath  is  dead !  — 
Hearts  there  have  been ,  o'er  which  this  weight  of  woe 
Came  by  long  use  of  suffering,   tame  and  slow; 
But  thine ,  lost  youth !  was  sudden  —  over  thee 
It  broke  at  once,  when  all  seem'd  ecstasy; 
When  Hope  look'd  up,  and  saw  the  gloomy  Past 
Melt  into  splendour,  and  Bliss  dawn  at  last  — 
Twas  then,  e'n  then ,  o'er  joys  so  fireshly  blown. 
This  mortal  blight  of  misery  came  down ; 
K'n  then ,  the  tuU ,  warm  gushings  of  thy  heart 
Were  check  d  —  like  fount-drops,  frozen  as  they  start ! 
And  there,  like  them,  cold ,  sunless  relics  hang. 
Each  fix'd  and  chiii'd  into  a  lasting  pang! 

One  sole  desire,  one  passion  now  remains. 
To  keep  life's  fever  still  within  his  veins, 
Vengeance !  —  dire  vengeance  on  the  wretch  who  cast 
O'er  him  and  all  he  lov'd  that  ruinous  blast. 
For  this,  when  rumours  reach'd  him  in  his  flight 

^TWTeeMr,  or  cry  of  the  Arabn.    "Alia  Acbar!"  nays  Ockley,  means  *<Ood  U  niMt 
^^ '■^  >in^ect  fa  a  kiad  of  chonu ,  vbieh  the  women  of  the  Eaat  fling  upon  Joyful  occa- 
*  Tke  Dead  Sea,  which  contains  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  life. 
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Far,  far  away ,  after  that  fiitd  night,  — 

Rumours  of  armies ,  thronging  to  th'  attack 

Of  the  Veii*d  Chief,  ~  for  thu  he  wiiig'd  him  back,  | 

Fleet  as  the  Yuiture  speeds  to  flags  unfurled, 

And  came  when  all  seem'd  lost,  and  wildly  hurPd 

Himself  into  the  scale,  and  sav'd  a  world! 

For  this  he  still  lives  on,  careless  of  aU 

The  wreaths  that  glory  on  his  patli  lets  fail; 

For  this  alone  exists  —  like  lightning-fire 

To  speed  one  bolt  of  vengeance ,  and  expire ! 

But  safe  as  yet  tliat  Spirit  of  Evil  lives ; 
l^ith  a  small  band  of  desperate  fugitives, 
The  last  sole  stubborn  fragment,  left  unriven, 
Of  the  proud  host  that  late  stood  fronting  Heaven, 
He  gain'd  Mbrou  —  breath'd  a  short  curse  of  blood 
OVr  his  lost  throne  —  then  pass'd  the  JinoN's  flood,  * 
And  gathering  all ,  whose  madness  of  belief 
Still  saw  a  Saviour  in  their  down-fall'n  Chief, 
RaisM  the  white  banner  within  Nbkshrb's  gates,  * 
And  there,  untam'd,  th*  approaching  conqueror  waits. 

Of  all  his  Haram ,  all  that  busy  hive. 
With  music  and  with  sweets  sparkling  alive. 
He  took  but  one,  the  partner  of  his  night. 
One ,  not  for  love  —  not  for  her  beauty's  light  — 
For  Zklica  stood  withering  *midst  the  gay, 
Wan  as  the  blossom  that  fell  yesterday 
From  th'  Alma  tree  and  dies ,  wliilc  overhead 
To-day's  young  flower  is  springing  in  its  stead !' 
No ,  not  for  love  —  the  deepest  DainnM  must  be 
Touch 'd  with  Heav'n's  glory ,  ere  such  (ieiids  as  he 
Can  feel  one  glimpse  of  love's  divinity  ! 
But  HO,  she  is  his  victim;  —  there  lie  all 
Her  charms  for  him  —  charms  that  can  never  pall. 
As  long  as  hell  within  his  heart  can  stir. 
Or  one  iaint  trace  of  Heav'n  is  left  in  her. 
To  work  an  angeFs  ruin,  —  to  behold 
As  white  a  page  as  Virtue  e'er  unroU'd 
Blacken ,  beneath  his  touch ,  into  a  scroll 
Of  damnuig  sins ,  seaKd  with  a  burning  soul  — 
This  is  his  triumph ;  this  the  joy  accurst, 
That  ranks  him  among  demons  all  but  first ! 
This  gives  the  victim,  that  before  him  lies 
Blighted  and  lost,  a  glory  in  his  eyes, 
A  light  like  that  \%ith  which  hell-fire  illumes 
The  ghastly ,  writhing  wretch  whom  it  consumes ! 

But  other  tasks  now  wait  him  —  tasks  that  need 
All  the  deep  daringness  of  thought  and  deed 
With  which  the  Dives  **  have  gifted  hiin  —  for  mark. 
Over  yon  plauis,  which  night  liad  else  made  dark. 
Those  lanterns,  countless  as  the  winged  lights 
That  spangle  India's  fields  on  showery  nights,^ 
Far  as  their  formidable  gleams  they  shed. 
The  mighty  tents  of  the  beleaguerer  spread. 
Glimmering  along  th'  horizon's  dusky  line. 
And  thence  ui  nearer  circles,  till  they  shine 
Among  the  founts  and  groves ,  o'er  which  the  town 
In  all  its  arni'd  magnificence  looks  down. 
Yet,  fearless,  from  liis  lofty  battlements 
MoKA^^A  ^lews  that  multitude  of  tents; 
Nny,  smiles  to  think  that,  though  entoil'd,  beset, 
Not  less  than  myriads  dare  to  front  huu  yet ;  — 
That  friendless,  tluroneless,  he  tlius  stands  at  bay, 

1  The  ancient  Oxus.  2  A  city  of  Transoviania. 

3  "Voii  never  can  cast  your  cyrs  on  fhiin  tree,  but  you  meet  there  either  blosHoms  or  fruit ; 
and  aa  the  blosHom  drops  uiitlerneath  on  the  ground,  (wliich  U  frequently  cohered  viith  thr»c 
purple-coloured  flowerH.)  otherM  conic  forth  in  their  ntead,"  ice.  &c.  —  y'teuhoff. 

4  The  Demons  of  the  Persian  mUholoey. 

5  Carreri  mentions  the  lire-llies  in  India  during  the  rainy  season.  —  See  his  Traveln. 
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Wa  thns  a  match  for  myriads  gach  as  they ! 

'K)h !  for  a  sweep  of  that  dark  Anf^ePs  wing, 

«<Wbo  brosh'd  the  thousands  of  th'  Assyrian  King  i 

^o  darkness  in  a  moment,  that  I  might 

''People  Hell's  chambers  with  yon  host  to-night! 

'^Bot  come  what  may,  let  who  will  grasp  the  throne, 

K^iph  or  Prophet,  Man  alike  shall  groan; 

''Let  who  will  tortore  him,  Priest  —  Caliph  —  King  — 

*'A^e  this  loathsome  world  of  his  shall  ring 

''With  Tictims*  shrieks  and  bowlings  of  the  slaye,  — 

''Sonnds,  that  shall  glad  me  e*n  within  my  gravel'' 

Thos  to  lumself  -^  but  to  the  scanty  train 

Still  left  around  him,  a  far  different  strain:  — 

'Kvlorious  defenders  of  the  sacred  Crown 

**!  bear  from  Hear'n,  whose  light  nor  blood  shall  drown 

''Nor  shadow  of  earth  eclipse ;  —  before  whose  gems 

"The  paly  pomp  of  this  world's  diadems, 

"The  crown  of  Gbrashid  ,  the  piUar'd  throne 

"Of  pAariz,  *  and  the  heron  crest  that  shone,* 

"magnificent,  o'er  Au's  beavteoos  eyes,^ 

"Fa&  like  the  stars  when  mom  is  in  the  skies: 

"Warriors,  rejoice  —  the  port,  to  which  we've  pass'd 

'H)'er  destiny's  dark  wave,  beams  out  at  last! 

"Victory's  our  own  —  'tis  written  in  that  Book 

"Upon  whose  leaves  none  but  the  angels  look, 

"That  Isijlh's  sceptre  shall  beneath  the  power 

'H>f  her  great  foe  fall  broken  in  that  hour, 

"When  the  moon's  mighty  orb,  before  all  eves, 

"From  Nbkshbb's  Holy  Well  portentously  shall  rise! 

"Now  turn  and  seel" 

They  turned,  and,  as  he  spoke, 
A  sadden  splendour  all  around  them  broke. 
And  they  beheld  an  orb,  ample  and  brieht, 
Rise  from  the  Holy  Well,  and  cast  its  light 
Round  the  rich  city  and  the  plain  for  miles,  *  — 
Flinging  such  radiance  o'er  the  g^ded  tiles 
Of  many  a  dome  and  fair  roof  d  minaret, 
As  autumn  suns  shed  round  them  when  they  set! 
Instant  from  all  who  saw  th'  illusive  sign 
A  murmur  broke  —  "Miraculous!  divine!" 
Tlie  Gheber  bow'd,  thinking  his  idol  Star  I 

Had  wak*d,  and  burst  impatient  through  the  bar  > 
Of  midnight,  to  inflame  him  to  the  war!  \ 

While  he  of  Moussa's  creed  saw,  in  that  rav. 
The  glorious  Light  which,  in  his  freedom^s  day, 
Had  rested  on  the  Ark,^  and  now  again 
Shone  out  to  bless  the  breaking  of  his  chain! 

'^To  victory!"  is  at  once  the  cry  of  all  -^ 
Nor  stands  Mokamva  loitering  at  that  call; 
But  instant  the  huge  gates  are  flung  aside. 
And  forth,  like  a  diminutive  mountain-tide 
Into  the  boundless  sea,  they  speed  their  course 
Right  on  into  the  Moslbm's  mighty  force. 
The  watchmen  of  the  camp,  -^  who,  in  their  rounds. 
Had  pans'd  and  e'n  forgot  the  punctual  sounds 
Of  tlie  small  drum  with  which  they  count  the  night,' 
To  gaze  upon  that  supernatural  light,  — 

1  Sfuachecfb ,  called  by  the  orlcntalf  King  of  Mooiaal.  —  VHtrhelot, 

ICfeMftn.     For  the  deNcription  of  his  'riirone  or  Palace,  uee  Gibbon  and  J^HerhBiot. 

^^  ^The  erefrm  of  Geraobid  i«  cloudy  and  tamtahed  before  the  heron  taft  of  thy  turban.**  — 
^•■e  of  the  elegies  or  sonfB  in  praise  of  All,  written  in  characters  of  gold  round  the 
PlfT«r  Ahbns**  tomb.  —  See  Chardin. 

*Jse  btaotj  of  AH's  ejea  wan  §o  remarkable ,  that  whenever  the  Peralans  would  describe 
^wiffst  very  lovely,  they  say  it  is  Ayn  Hali,  or  the  Eyes  of  AH.  —  Chardin. 
^•tjif— a  pendant  deux  mois  Ic  peuple  de  la  ville  de\ekhscheb  en  faisant  sortir  tontee 
g*Pldi  foads  d*ua  pniUi  un  corps  lumiueux  semblable  h  la  Lune ,  qui  portait  sa  lumidre 
CPJsdblaaee  d«  plasienrs  mlilee.**  —  D'Herbeiot.  Hence  he  was  called  Sasend«$Ji  mah. 
F7  ■Isoa.aafcer. 

\T^  Sheohinah,  called  Salcinat  ia  the  Koran.  —  See  Sale*9  Note,  chap,  it 
^  J  *>•  parti  of  the  night  are  made  known  as  w  ell  by  inMtruments  of  music,  as  by  the  roondo 
««i  vitchawB  with  cries  and  snail  drums.  --  See  Burder'a  Orieatai  CmUtmuy  voL  L  p.  Ua. 
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Now  sink  beneath  an  anexpecied  arn^ 
And  in  a  death-groan  give  their  last  alarm. 
*'On  for  the  lamps,  that  light  yon  lofty  screen,  ^ 
*'Nor  blont  yoor  blades  with  massacre  so  mean; 
''There  rests  the  Caliph  —  speed  —  one  lucky  hmoe 
''May  now  achiere  mankind's  deliTevanoel" 
Desperate  the  die  —  sudi  as  they  only  cast. 
Who  venture  for  a  world ,  and  stake  their  last. 
But  F^ate*8  no  longer  with  him  — *  blade  for  blade 
Springs  up  to  meet  them  through  the  glimmering  shade, 
Ajid,  as  the  dash  is  heard,  new  legions  soon 
Pour  to  the  spot,  —  like  bees  of  KAffZRaoon  * 
To  the  shrill  timbrers  summons,  —  till,  at  length. 
The  mighty  camp  swarms  out  in  all  its  strength. 
And  back  to  Nbkshbb's  gates,  covering  the  plain 
With  random  slaughter,  drives  the  adventurous  train; 
Among  the  last  of  whom,  the  Silver  Veil 
Is  seen  glittering  at  times,  like  the  white  sail 
Of  some  toss'd  vessel,  on  a  stormy  night, 
Catching  the  tempest's  momentary  light! 

And  hath  not  ihi9  brought  the  proad  spirit  low? 
Nor  dash'd  his  brow,  nor  check'd  his  daring?  No. 
Though  half  the  wretches,  whom  at  night  he  led 
To  thrones  and  victory,  lie  disgracM  and  dead. 
Yet  morning  hears  him,  with  unshrinking  crest. 
Still  vaunt  of  thrones,  and  victory  to  the  rest;  — 
And  they  believe  him!  —  oh,  the  lover  may 
Distrust  that  look  which  steals  his  soul  away:  — 
The  babe  may  cease  to  think  that  it  can  play 
With  Heaven's  rainbow ;  —  alchymists  may  doubt 
The  shining  gold  their  crucible  gives  out; 
But  Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last. 

And  well  th'  Impostor  knew  all  lures  and  arts. 
That  LuciPBR  e'er  taught  to  tangle  hearts; 
Nor,  'mid  these  last,  bold  worldngs  of  his  plot 
Against  men's  souls,  is  Zblica  forgot. 
Ill-fated  Zblica!  had  reason  been 
Awake,  through  half  the  horrors  thou  hast  seen. 
Thou  never  couldst  have  borne  it  —  Death  had  come 
At  once,  and  taken  thy  vnrung  spirit  home. 
But  'twas  not  so  —  a  torpor,  a  suspense 
Of  thought,  almost  of  life,  came  o'er  th'  intense 
And  passionate  struggles  of  ttiat  fearful  night. 
When  her  last  hope  of  peace  and  heav'n  took  flight: 
And  though,  at  times,  a  gleam  of  frenzy  broke,  — 
As  through  some  dull  volcano's  vdl  of  smoke 
Ominous  flashings  now  and  then  will  start, 
Which  show  the  fate's  still  busy  at  its  heart; 
Yet  was  she  mostly  wrapp'd  in  sullen  gloom,  — 
Not  such  as  Azih's,  brooding  o'er  its  doom. 
And  calm  without*,  as  is  the  brow  of  death. 
While  busy  worms  are  gnawing  underneath!  — 
But  in  a  blank  and  pdUeless  torpor,  free 
From  thought  or  pain,  a  seal'd-up  apathy. 
Which  left  her  oft,  with  scarce  one  living  thrill. 
The  cold,  pale  victim  of  her  torturer's  will. 

Again,  as  in  Mbrov,  he  had  her  deck'd 
Gorceousfy  out,  the  Priestess  of  the  sect; 
Andled  her  glittering  forth  before  the  eyes 
Of  his  rude  train,  as  to  a  saerifiee; 
Pallid  as  she,  the  young,  devoted  bride 
Of  the  fierce  Nilb,  when ,  deck'd  in  ail  the  pride 
Of  nuptial  pomp,  she  sinks  into  his  tide!  > 

1  The  Serraporda,  high  tcreeufl  of  red  oloth,  «tiffened  witk  «aac,  wed  Ia  ioclotc  a  con 
fiiderabic  space  round  the  royal  teuts.  —  Note*  on  the  Bahardanuth.  > 

2  ''From  the  groves  of  oranro  trees  at  Kaoaeroon  the  beet  cell  a  celebrated  honey.^*  ~ 
MQiier't  TraveU. 

S  **A  coatom  still  subsisting  at  this  day,  seems  to  me  to  prove  that  the  Egyptians  forineflg 
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And  while  the  wretched  maid  hiipg  down  her  head, 
And  stood ,  as  one  juat  riaen  from  the  dead. 
Amid  that  gazing  crowd,  the  fiend  wouid  tell 
His  credttlous  alavea  it  was  aome  tham  or  apell 
Possess'd  bar  now,  -w  and  from  that  darkened  trance 
Shoold  dawn  ere  long  their  Faith's  deUveraace. 
Or  if,  at  times,  goaded  by  guilty  shame, 
Her  soul  was  rous'd,  and  words  of  wildaeas  came, 
Listant  the  bold  blasphemer  wonld  translate 
Her  ravings  into  oracles  of  fate. 
Would  haU  Heav'n'a  signals  in  her  flashing  eyes. 
And  call  her  ahrieks  the  laagnage  of  the  dacs! 

Bat  vain  at  length  hia  arts  —  despair  is  seen 
Gathering  around ;  and  famine  comes  to  glean 
All  that  the  sword  had  left  unreap^d :  —  in  vain 
At  mom  and  eve  across  the  northern  pliun 
He  looks  impatient  for  the  promIsM  spears 
Of  the  wild  Hordes  and  Tartar  mountaineers; 
Tbev  come  not  —  while  his  fierce  beleaguerers  pour 
Engmes  of  havec  in ,  unknown  before, 
And  horrible  as  new;  '  --*  Javelines ,  that  fly 
EowreathM  with  smoky  flames  through  the  dark  sky, 
And  red-hot  globes  that ,  opening  as  they  mount. 
Discharge,  as  from  a  kindled  Naphtha  fount, 
fihowers  of  consuming  fire  o*er  all  below; 
Looking,  as  through  th'  illuming  night  they  go, 
lake  those  wild  birds  *  that  by  the  Magians  oft. 
At  festivals  of  fire  were  sent  aloft 
Into  the  ur,  with  blaaing  feggots  tied 
To  their  hage  winga,  scattering  combustion  wide! 
All  night,  the  groans  of  wretches  who  expire, 
In  agony,  beneath  these  darts  of  fire, 
Ring  through  the  city  —  while,  descending  o'er 
Its  shrines  and  domes  and  streets  of  sycamore;  — 
Its  lone  bazars ,  with  their  bright  doths  of  gold. 
Since  the  last  peaceful  pageant  left  unroU'd^  — 
Its  beauteous  marble  baths,  whose  idle  jets 
Now  eush  with  blood;  —  and  it*  tall  mini|re(^. 
That  mte  have  stood  up  in  the  evening  glare   . 
Of  the  red  sun,  unhallowM  by  a  prayer;  — 
O'er  each,  in  turn,  the  dreadful  name-bolta  fall,    i 
And  death  and  conflagration  throughout  all  > 

The  desolate  dty  hold  high  festaviU!  | 

MoKAHHA  sees  the  worid  is  his  no  more;  — 
One  sting  at  parting,  and  hla  gvasp  is  e'er. 
**Wliat!  4rooping  nowt"  —  thas,  with  unblushing  cheek,    ' 
He  hails  the  few,  who  yet  can  hear  him  speak. 
Of  all  those  famish'd  slaves,  around  him  lying. 
And  by  the  light  of  biasing  temples  dying;  — 
**What!  drooping  now?  —  now,  when  at  length  we  prctf 
^^Home  o'er  the  very  threshold  of  sncoesa ; 
^*When  Ai<LA  from  imr  ranks  hath  thinn'd  away 
^'Those  grosser  bnuMhes,  that  kept  out  Ins  ray 
*^0f  favour  from  us ,  and  we  stand  at  length 
^Hdrs  of  his  Kght  and  children  of  his  strength, 
^^The  chosen  few  who  shall  survive  the  fell 
*H)f  King*  and  Thrones,  triumphant  over  all! 
^Have  yon  then  lost,  wt»k  monnurers  as  you  are, 

*'A11  feiUi  in  hiai,  who  was  yotv  Light,  yoor  Star? 

»        •  ,  ... 

^'■M  a  jmnr  virgin  ta  the  God  of  the  Nile;  fpr  they  now  nmke  a  itatae  •/  earth  In  iihape 
*f*l,  to  which  they  give  the  aame.of  theBetfoUied  Bride,  add  throw  it  iato  4he  river."  -- 

1  the  Orssk  fire,  which  wan  occaaienaUy  lest  bj. the  Empetora  to< their  alHea.  «<It  was,** 
^uMoa«  **eiiher  launched  in  red-hot  balla  of  Btonc  and  iron,  or  parted  ia  arrewii  and  Jave- 
•itrtited  rouad  with  flax  and ^  '   '"'  '  '*     '  ^  "* 


i^*/At  the  great  fcetival  of  fire,  called  the  8b^  Seee,  they  aned  to  set  fire  to  large 
2^  ^.^  coBbaiitibleaf  fasteued  rwHid  wild  heoiitsaad  hunls,  whi«h>he&ig  then  let  loose, 
2'''**"**'th  appeared  one  great  iiliuaiiiatiou ;  and  as  (he»e  tcrriiled  creaturM  naturally 
2^  ifca  wMd  Cor  tfgfii^,  it  la  easy  to  eoacehe  the  eeuflagratioas  they  produced.'*  — 
*■*«•«'#  DUaertutiQU. 
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^'Haye  you  fonzot  (he  eye  of  ^ry,  hid 
^^BeneaUi  this  Veil,  the  fleshing  of  whose  lid 
^'Could,  like  a  Bim-ittroke  of  the  desert,  wither 
^^Milliona  of  such  as  yooder  Chief  britm;s  hither  ? 
^Long  have  its  lightoings  slept  —  too  long  —  bat  new 
*^A11  earth  shall  feel  th'  imveUiiig  of  this  brow ! 
^To-night  —  yes,  sainted  men !  this  rery  night, 
*'I  bid  yoa  ail  to  a  fair  festal  rite, 
^Where,  —  having  deep  refreshed  each  weary  limb 
*^With  viands,  such  as  feast  HeavVs  cherubiin, 
^'And  kindled  up  your  souls,  now  sunk  and  dim, 
^l^ith  that  pure  wine  the  Dark-eyM  Maids  above 
^Keep,  seatd  with  precious  musk,  for  those  they  love,' 
^'I  will  myself  uncurtain  iu  your  sight 
^The  wonders  of  this  brow  s  ineffable  light; 
^^Then  lead  you  forth,  and  with  a  wink  disperse 
"Yon  myriads,  howling  through  the  universe!'^ 

Eager  they  listen  —  while  each  accent  darts 
New  life  into  their  chill'd  and  hope-sick  hearts ;  — - 
Such  treacherous  life  as  the  cool  draught  supplies 
To  him  upon  the  stake,  who  drinks  and  dies! 
Wildly  they  point  their  lances  to  the  light 
Of  the  fast  sinking  sun,  and  shout  *^to-uightI"  •— 
"To-night,"  their  Chief  re-echoes,  in  a  voice 
Of  fiend-like  mockery  that  bids  hell  rejoice! 
Deluded  -victims  —  never  hath  this  earth 
Seen  mourning  half  so  mournful  as  tlieir  mirth! 
Hercy  to  the  tew,  whose  ir^n  frames  had  stood 
This  racking  waste  of  famine  and  of  blood. 
Faint,  dying  wretches  clung,  from  whom  the  shout 
Of  triumph  hke  a  maniac's  Uugh  broke  out;  — 
There  J  others,  lighted  by  the  smouldering  fire, 
>  DancM  like  wan  ghosts  about  a  funeral  pyre, 

Among  the  dead  and  dying,  strewM  around;  — 
While  some  pale  wretch  lookM  on,  and  from  his  wound 
Plucking  the  j^ery  dart  by  which  be  bled. 
In  ghastly  trmisport  wavM  it  o*er  his  headl 

'Twas  more  than  midnight  now  —  a  feariVil  pause 
Had  follow'd  the  long  shouts,  the  wild  applause, 
That  lately  from  those  Royal  Gardens  burst. 
Where  the  Veil'd  demon  held  his  feast  accurst. 
When  Zkuca  —  alas ,  poor  ruin'd  heart. 
In  every  horror  doomM  to  bear  its  part!  — - 
Was  bidden  to  the  banquet  by  a  slave, 
Who,  while  his  quivering  lip  the  summons  gave, 
Grew  black,  as  though  the  shadows  of  the  grave 
Compass'd  him  round,  and,  ere  he  could  repeat 
His  message  through,  fell  lifeless  at  her  feet! 
Shuddering  she  went  —  a  soul-felt  pang  of  fear, 
A  presage,  that  her  own  dark  doom  was  near, 
Roused  every  feeling,  and  brought  Reason  back 
Once  more,  to  wriUie  her  last  upon  the  rack. 
All  round  seem'd  tranquil  —  e*n  the  foe  had  ceas'd. 
As  if  aware  of  that  demoraac  feast, 
His  fiery  bolts;  and  though  the  heav'ns  looked  red, 
'Twas  but  some  distant  conflagration's  spread. 
But  hark !  —  she  stops  ->  she  listens  —  dreadful  tone! 
'Tis  her  Tormentor's  tangh  —  and  now,  a  groan 
A  long  death-groan  comes  with  it  —  can  this  be 
The  place  of  mirth,  the  bower  of  revehry? 
She  enters  —  Holy  Ai^la,  what  a  sight 
Was  there  before  her!  By  the  glimmering  light 
Of  the  pale  dawn,  mix'd  with  the  flare  of  brands 
That  round  lay  burning,  droppM  from  lifeless  hands, 
She  saw  the  board,  in  splenoid  mockery  spread. 
Rich  censers  breathing  —  garlands  overiiead,  — 


*   tC 


*Tlie  riffhteou  thall  be  giveo  to  drink  of  pare  wise,  sealed;  the  seal  whereof  shall  M 
flHislu  —  JCorojt,  chap.  Ixuiii. 
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The  urns,  the  oops ,  from  wUch  th«Y  late  had  qnaflPd, 

AB  gold  and  gemB,  but  -^  what  had  been  the  draught? 

Oh!  who  need  ask,  that  saw  those  livid  gneata, 

WHk  their  swoU'n  heads  sunk  blackening  on  thair  breasts^ 

Or  looking  pale  to  Heav'n  with  glassy  ^are, 

Am  if  they  sought,  but  saw  no  mercy  there; 

As  if  they  felt,  though  poison  rack'd  them  through, 

Ronone  the  deadlier  torment  of  the  two! 

While  solne,  the  bravest,  hardiest  in  the  train 

Of  their  false  Chief ,  who*on  the  battle-plain 

WcHild  have  met  death  with  transport  by  his  dde, 

Here  mote  and  helpless  gaspM;  —  but  as  they  died, 

Look'd  horrible  vengeance  with  their  eyes'  last  strain, 

And  dendi'd  ,the  sljMskening  hand  at  him  in  vain. 

Dreadfiil  it  was  to  sec  the  ghastly  stare, 

The  stony  look  of  horror  and  despair, 

Wludi  some  of  these  expiring  yictims  cast 

Upon  their  souls'  tormentor  to  the  last;  — 

Upon  that  mocking  Fiend,  whose  Veil,  now  raised, 

Show'd  them,  as  m  death^s  agony  they  gaz'd, 

Not  the  long  pronus*d  light ,  the  brow ,  whose  beamuig 

Was  to  €ome  forth,  all  conquering,  all  redeeming, 

Bat  features  horribler  than  Hell  e'er  trac'd 

On  its  own  brood ;  —  no  Demon  of  the  Waste,  * 

No  churdeyard  Ghole,  caught  lingering  in  the  light 

Of  the  blest  sun,  e'er  blasted  human  sight 

With  fineaments  so  foul,  so  fierce  as  those 

Th'  Impostor  now ,  in  grinninf  mockery  shows  — 

*^There,  ye  wise  Saints,  behold  your  Light,  your  Star,  — 

^Ye  fBoaid  be  dupes  and  victims,  and  ye  are, 

^Is  it  enough?  or  must  I,  while  a  thrill 

'Uvea  in  your  sapient  bosoms,  cheat  you  still? 

*^wear  ttwt  the  burning  death  ye  feel  within, 

*^  bat  the  trance,  with  which  Heav'n's  joys  begin; 

**That  tins  foul  visage,  foul  as  e'er  dbgrac  d 

f*B'n  monstrous  man,  is  —  after  God's  own  taste; 

^And  that  —  but  see!  —  ere  I  have  half-way  said 

^My  greetings  throuch,  th'  uncourteous  souls  are  fled. 

*^Farewell,  sweet  spirits!  not  in  vain  ye  die, 

^if  Eblis  loves  you  half  so  well  as  T.  — 

**Ua,  my  young  bride!  —  'tis  well  —  take  thou  thy  seat; 

^Nay ,  come  —  no  shuddering  —  did'st  thou  ne\'er  meet 
I  **The  Dead  before?  —  they  grac'd  our  wedding,  sweet; 

I  ^And  these ,  my  guests  to-night,  have  brimm'd  so  true 

^Their  parting  cups,  that  ikau  shalt  pledge  one  too. 

^But  —  how  u  tlus?  —  all  empty?  all  drunk  up? 

^Hot  tips  have  been  before  thee  in  the  cup, 

**Young  bride,  —  yet  stay  —  one  precious  drop  remains 

**Knou^  to  warm  a  gentle  Priestess'  veins;  

**'Here,  drink  —  and  should  thy  lover's  conquering  arms 

^Speed  hither,  ere  thy  lip  lose  all  its  charms, 
I  ^^Give  him  but  half  this  venom  in  thy  kiss, 

^And  ru  forgive  my  haughty  rival^a  bliss  I 

**For  me  —  I  too  must  die  —  but  not  like  these 
*'Vile,  rankling  things,  to  fester  in  the  breeze; 
**To  have  thb  brow  m  ruffian  triumph  shown, 
'^With  all  death^s  griumess  added  to  its  own, 
**And  rot  to  dust  beneath  the  taunting  eyes 
'HK slaves,  exclaiming  ^There  his  Godship  lies!' 
**No  ~  cursed  race  —  since  first  my  soul  drew  breath, 
^^They've  been  my  dopes,  and  shall  be,  e'n  in  death. 
'^Thou  see'st  yon  cistern  in  the  shade  —  'Us  fillM 
"With  burning  drugs,  for  this  last  hour  distill'd;  — 
^There  will  I  plunge  me,  in  that  liquid  flmne  — 

lJ.."T>«  Afgkainw  believe  eack  of  the  nameroas  wlitodes  and  deserts  of  their  eountrr  to  be 
f2*<vf  bj  e  loaely  demon,  whom  they  call  the  Ghoolee  Beeabau,  or  Spirit  of  the  Waste. 
iS^man  iUnitraAe  the  wUdaeas  of  any  sequestered  tribe,  by  sayiuf ,  they  are  wild  as  the 
■•••f  the  Waste.'' -  itfpAinttime's  CoiiJa/. 
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^^Fit  bath  to  IftTe  a  dying  Prophet**  frmie!  — 
'^There  peruh,  all  —  ere  pulse  of  thine  shall  fati  — 
^"Nor  leave  one  limb  to  tell  mankhid  tho  tale. 
*^So  shall  my  Totariea,  wheresoever  they  r«ve, 
^'Proclaim  that  Heav'n  took  back  the  Saint  it  gave  — 
^^That  Pvc  but  vanish'd  from  this  earth  awhile. 
To  come  again,  with  bnght ,  onshrotided  snile! 
So  shall  they  build  me  altars  in  their  zeal, 
''Where  knaves  shall  minister,  and  fools  shall  kneel; 
''Where  Faith  may  matter  o*er  her  mystic  spell, 
"Written  in  blood  —  and  Bigotry  may  sweU 
The  sail  he  spreads  for  Heav'n  Mfith  blasts  from  hell! 
So  shall  my  baimer,  through  long  ages,  be 
The  rallying  sign  of  fraud  and  aiuurchy ;  — 
Kings  yet  unborn  shall  rue  M okanna's  name. 
And,  though  I  die,  kny  Spfait,  still  the  same, 
"Shall  walk  abroad  in  ail  the  stormy  strife. 
And  guilt,  and  blood,  that  were  its  bliss  in  life! 
But,  bark!  their  battering  engine  shakes  the  wall  — 
Why,  let  it  shake  —  thus  I  can  brieve  them  all. 
"No  trace  of  me  shall  greet  them,  when  they  come, 
"And  I  can  trust  thy  faith,  for  —  thou'lt  be  dumb. 
'^Now  mark  how  reacfily  a  wretch  like  me, 
*'In  one  bold  plunge,  commences  Deity!" 

He  sprung  and  sunk,  as  the  last  words  were  said  — 
Quick  dos'd  the  burning  waters  o'er  his  head. 
And  Zblica  was  left  -^  within  the  ring 
Of  those  wide  walls  the  onlv  living  things 
The  only  wretched  one,  still  cursM  with  breath. 
In  all  that  frightful  wilderness  of  death ! 
More  like  some  bloodless  ghost,  —  such  as,  they  tell. 
In  the  lone  Cities  of  the  Silent*  dwell. 
And  there,  unseen  of  all  but  All  a,  sil 
Each  by  its  own  pale  carcase,  watching  it. 

But  mom  is  up ,  and  a  fresh  warfare  stirs 
Throughout  the  camp  of  the  beleaguerers. 
Their  globes  of  fire,  (the  dread  artillery,  lent 
By  Grbbcb  to  conquering  Mahadi,)  are  spent; 
And  now  the  scorpion's  shaft ,  the  quarry  sent 
From  high  baUstas,  and  the  shielded  throng 
Of  soldiers  swinging  the  huge  ram  along,  — 
All  speak  th'  unpatient  Islamite's  intent 
To  try,  at  length,  if  tower  and  battlement 
And  bastionM  wall  be  not  less  hard  to  win. 
Less  tough  to  break  down  than  the  hearts  within. 
First  in  impatience  and  in  toil  is  he. 
The  burning  AziH  —  oh!  could  he  but  see 
Th'  Impostor  once  alive  within  his  grasp, 
Not  the  gaunt  lion's  hug,  nor  Boa's  cla!sp. 
Could  match  that  gripe  of  vengeance,  or  keep  pace 
With  the  fell  heartiness  of  Hate's  embrace! 

Loud  rings  the  ponderous  ram.  against  the  walls; 
Now  shake  the  ramparts,  now  a  buttress  falls. 
But  still  no  breach  —  "once  more,  one  miehty  swing 
"Of  all  your  beams,  together  thundering!'' 
There  —  the  wall  shakes  —  the  shouting  troops  exult 
"Quick,  quick  discharge  your  weightiest  catapult 
"Right  on  that  spot,  and  Nbkshbb  is  our  own!"  — 
'Us  done  —  the  oattlements  come  abashing  down, 
And  the  huge  wall,  by  that  stroke  riv'n  in  two, 
Yawning,  like  some  old  crater,  rent  anew 
Shows  the  dim,  desolate  city  smoking  through! 
But  strange!  no  signs  of  life  —  nought  living  seen 
Above,  below  —  what  can  this  stillnesB  mean? 


} 


iwn, 

"! 


*  ^^They  Jmvo  all  a  freat  reverence  for  burial-groands .  which  thoj  ^Bomctimes  eall  by  tH> 
poetical  name  of  Ctticc  of  Ike  Silent,  and  which  they  people  with  the  ghosCa  ef  the  departed 
who  nil  each  at  the  head  of  his  own  grave,  hivhiible  to  mortal  eyea."  —  lUpUnMUme, 
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A  Bimite's  psMe  siwpendf  aQ  bearU  and  eyes  — 
*4a  tlirovgh  the  breach,"  impetuoiu  Azm  cries ; 
JBat  the  cool  Caliph  ,  feuful  of  some  wile 
Id  thu  Uaak  stUlneM,  checks  the  troo}^  awhile.  — 
Jaal  then,  a  figure  with  slow  step,  advancM 
Forth  from  the  ruin'd  walls;  aad,  as  there  glanc'd 
A  sai^eam  oyer  it,  all  eyes  could  see 
The  wefl-koown  SlTep-Veill  —  "'Tis  Ha,  'tis  He, 
^^MoKAjTHA,  andaloae!"  they  shout  around; 
Young  Azni  from  his  steed  springs  to  the  ground  — 
^Mine,   Holy  Caliph!  nune,'^ he  cries,  ^ the  task 
"To  crush  yon  daring  wretch  —  'tis  aU  I  ask." 
Eager  he  darts  to  meet  the  demon  foe. 
Who  still  a<7oss  wide  heaps  of  ruin  slow 
And  falteriogly  comes,  tin  they  are  near; 
Hien,  with  a  bound,  rushes  on  Aam's  spear. 
And ,  casting  ofT  the  Veil  in  falling  shows  -^ 
Oh!  —  'tis  his  Zblica's  ]ife>blood  that  flowst 

^I  meant  not ,  Azih,'^  soothingly  she  said. 
As  on  his  trembluig  arm  she  lean'd  her  head. 
And,  looldng  in  Im  face,  saw  anguish  there 
Beyond  all  wounds  the  quivering  flesh  can  bear  — 
"1  meant  not  thou  should'st  haye  the  pain  of  this:  — 
^Though  death,  with  thee  thus  tastea,  is  a  bliss 
**Thou  woold'st  not  rob  me  of,  did'st  thou  but  know 
^How  oft  Fve  viay'd  to  God  I  night  die  so  I 
^Bot  the  Fiend  s  yenom  was  too  scant  and  slow ;  — 
^^o  linger  on  were  oukddening  —  and  I  thought 
'^If  ODoe  that  Veil  —  nay,  look  not  on  it  —  caught 
^The  eyes  of  your  fierce  soldiery,  I  should  be 
'^Strack  fay  a  thousand  death-darts  instantly. 
*^Bat  tins  is  sweeter  —  oh!  beBeye  me,  yes  — 
^1  would  not  change  this  sad,  but  dear  caress, 
*^Tkis  death  within  thy  arms  I  would  not  giye 
^For  the  most  smiling  life  the  happiest  live! 
'^Afl,  that  stood  dark  and  drear  before  the  eye 
^f  my  stray'd  soul,  is  passing  swiftly  by; 
^A  light  comes  o'er  me  from  those  looks  of  love,. 
^Uke  the  first  dawn  of  mercy  firom  above; 
^And  if  thy  Kps  but  tell  me  rm  fiNrgiven, 
'^Angels  will  echo  the  blest  words  in  Heaven ! 
**But  five,  my  Azih;  —  oh!  to  call  thee  mine 
'Thus  once  again;  my  Azm  —  dream  divine  I 
*^Live,  if  thou  ever  lov'dst  me,  if  to  meet 
**Thy  Zblica  hereafter  would  be  sweet, 
**0h  live  to  pray  for  her  —  to  bend  the  knee 
^^Morning  and  night  before  that  Deity, 
**To  whom  pore  lips  and  hearts  without  a  stain, 
''As  tbuie  are,  Azim,  never  breath'd  in  vain,  — 
''And  pray  that  He  may  pardon  her,  —  may  take 
"Compassion  on  her  soul  for  thy  dear  sake, 
"And,  nought  remembering  but  her  love  to  thee, 
"Make  her  all  thine,  all  Hu,  eteraallyl 
'^0  to  those  happy  fields  where  first  we  twinM 
"Our  youthful  hearts  together  —  every  wind 
"llMt  meets  thee  there,  fresh  from  the  welt-known  flowers, 
"Will  bring  the  sweetness  of  those  innocent  hours 
"Back  to  thy  seal,  and  thou  may'st  feel  again 
''For  thy  poor  ZBi.icA  as  thou  did'st  then* 
"So  shaU  thy  orisons,  Uke  dew  that  flies  h 

*To  Heav'n  upon  the  mondng's  sunshine,  rise   > 
"With  aU  love  s  earliest  ardour  to  the  ddes !       ) 
"And  should  they  —  but,  alaai  my  senses  fail  — 
"Oh  for  one  minute !  —  should  thy  prayers  prevail  — 
"If  pardon'd  souls  may  from  that  Worid  of  Bliss 
"Reveal  their  joy  to  those  they  hyve  in  this,  — 
"m  eome  to  thee  —  in  some  sweet  dream  —  and  tell  — 
"Oh  Hesv'n  -- 1  die  •-  dear  love!  &rewett,  farewelL" 
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Time  fleeted  —  yeairs  on  years  had  paas'd  away. 
And  few  of  those  who ,  on  that  mournful  day. 
Had  stood,  with  pity  in  their  eyes,  to  see 
The  maiden^s  death ,  and  the  youth's  agony. 
Were  living  still  —  when ,  by  a  rustic  grave 
Beside  the  swift  Amoo's  transparent  wave. 
An  aged  man,  who  had  grown  aged  there 
By  that  lone  prave,  morning  and  night  in  prayer. 
For  the  last  tmie  knelt  down  —  and,  though  the  shade 
Of  death  hung  darkening  over  him,  there  play'd 
A  gleam  of  raptore  on  his  eye  and  cheek. 
That  brighten  d  even  Death  —  like  the  last  streak 
Of  intense  glory  on  th'  horizon^s  brim. 
When  night  o'er  all  the  rest  hangs  chill  and  dim,  — 
His  soul  had  seen  a  Vision,  while  he  slept; 
She  for  whose  spirit  he  had  pray'd  and  wept 
So  many  years,  had  come  to  him,  all  drest 
In  angel  smiles ,  and  told  him  she  was  blest ! 
For  this  the  old  man  breath'd  his  thanks ,  and  died.  — 
And  there,  upon  the  banks  of  that  lov'd  tide, 
He  and  his  Zblica  sleep  side  by  side. 


HB  story  of  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan  being  ended,  tiiey  were  now  doon 
to  hear  Fadladbbu's  critidsms  upon  it.  A  series  of  disappointments  and  accide 
had  occurred  to  this  learned  Chamberlain  during  the  journey.  In  the  first  pla 
those  couriers  staUoned ,  as  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  between  Delhi  and  i 
Western  coast  of  India,  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  mangoes  for  tbe  Royal  Tal 
had,  by  some  cruel  irregularity,  fidled  in  their  duty;  and  to  eat  any  mangoes  1 
those  of  Mazagong  was ,  of  course,  impossible.  In  the  next  place  the  elephant,  lac 
with  his  fine  antique  porcelain,  had  in  an  unusual  fit  of  liveliness  shattered  t 
whole  set  to  pieces:  —  an  irreparable  loss,  as  many  of  the  vessels  were  so  exq 
ntely  old  as  to  have  been  used  under  the  Emperors  Yan  and  Chun,  who  reig;i] 
many  years  before  the  dynasty  of  Tang.  His  Koran,  too,  supposed  to  be  the  id< 
deal  copy  between  the  leaves  of  which  Mahomet's  favourite  pigeon  used  to  ne$A 
had  been  mulaid  by  his  Koran-bearer  three  whole  days ;  not  without  much  apiriti 
alarm  to  Fadladbbn  ,  who ,  though  professing  to  hold  with  other  loyal  and  oi^od 
Mussulmans ,  that  salvation  could  only  be  found  in  the  Koran,  was  strongiv  suepod 
of  believing  in  his  heart,  that  it  could  only  be  found  in  his  own  particalar  oo 
of  it.  When  to  all  these  grievances  is  added  the  obstinacy  of  the  cooks,  in  paid 
the  pepper  of  Canara  into  his  duhes  instead  of  the  cinnamon  of  Serendib ,  we  m 
easily  suppose  that  he  came  to  the  task  of  criticism  with,  at  least,  a  suf&dc 
degree  of  irritability  for  the  purpose. 

*'In  order,"  said  he,  importantly  swinging  about  his  chaplet  of  pearls,  ^* 
convey  with  clearness  my  opinion  of  the  story  this  young  man  has  related,  it 
necessary  to  take  a  review  of  all  the  stories  that  have  ever  — "  *^My  ga 
Fadladbbn!"  exclaimed  the  Princess,  interrupting  hun,  ^^we  really  do  not  deser 
that  you  should  give  yourself  so  much  trouble.  Your  opinion  of  the  poem  we  ha 
just  heard,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  abundantly  edifying,  without  any  furth 
waste  of  your  valuable  erudition."  —  "If  that  be  all,"  replied  the  critic,  —  ey 
dendy  mortified  at  not  being  allowed  to  show  how  much  he  knew  about  every  thin 
but  the  subject  immediately  before  him;  —  *Hf  that  be  all  that  is  required,  t 
matter  b  easily  dispatched."  He  then  proceeded  to  analyse  the  poem,  in  th 
strain,  (so  well  known  to  the  unfortunate  bards  of  Delhi,)  whose  censures  were  ) 
inflicdon  from  which  few  recovered,  and  whose  very  praises  were  like  the  hon< 
extracted  from  the  bitter  flowers  of  the  aloe.  The  chief  personages  of  the  stoi 
were,  if  he  rightly  understood  them,  an  ill-favoured  gentleman,  with  a  veil  ov 
his  face;  —  a  young  lady,  whose  reason  went  and  came  according  as  it  suited  tj 

Soet's  convenience  to  be  sensible  or  otherwise;  —  and  a  youth  in  one  of  those  hideoi 
tucharian  bonnets,  who  took  the  aforesaid  gendeman  in  a  veil  for  a  Divinit 
^Frorn^  such  materiab,"  said  he,  'Sirhat  can  be  expected?  —  after  rivalling  em 
other  in  long  speeches  and  absurdides,  through  some  thousands  of  lines  as  ii 
digesdble  as  the  filberds  of  Berdaa,  our  friend  in  the  veil  jumps  into  a  tub  of  aqu 
fords;  the  young  lady  dies  in  a  set  speech,  whose  only  recommendadon  is  that 
is  her  last:  and  the  lover  lives  on  to  a  good  old  age,  for  the  laudable  puipose  < 
seeing  her  ghost,  which  he  at  last  happUy  accomphshes  and   expires.     This,  y< 
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m&  allofvr,  is  a  Mr  miBimry  of  the  story ;  and  if  Nasser,  the  Arabian  merchant, 
leM  BO  b^er ,  o«r  Holy  Prophet  (to  whom  be  all  honour  and  glory !)  had  no  need 
W  be  jeakNis  of  his  abilities  tor  story-telling."  ^ 

With  rvspeot  to  tiie  style,  it  was  worthy  of  the  matter;  —  it  had  not  even  those 
pefidc  coBtriTaiM^ea  of  structure,  which  make  up  for  the  commonness  of  the  thoughts 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  manner,  nor  that  stately  poetical  phraseology  by  which 
MafiaieiiCa,  mean  in  Uiemselyes,  like  the  blacksmith's  *  Bip£^n  converted  into  a 
Ibhmt,  are  so  eaaly  gilt  and  embroidered  into  consequence.  Then ,  as  to  the  rer- 
■Jcatkm,  it  was,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  execrable:  it  had  neither  the  copious  flow 
ef  Ferdosi,  the  sweetness  of  Hafez,  nor  the  sententious  march  of  Sadi ;  but  appeared 
taUm,  in  the  uneasy  heaviness  of  its  movements,  to  have  been  modelled  upon  the 
i;ait  of  a  Tery  tired  dromedary.  The  licences,  too,  in  which  it  indulged,  were  unpar- 
doaahle;  —  for  instance  this  line,  and  the  poem  abounded  with  such;  — 

Like  the  faint,  eiquiaite  music  of  a  dream. 
*^fhat  critic  that  can  count,''  said  Fadi^adbbn,  ''and  has  his  full  complement  of 
fii^en  to  count  withal,  would  tolerate  for  an  instant  such  syllabic  superfluities?"  — 
He  here  looked  round  and  discovered  that  most  of  his  aumence  were  asleep;  while 
the  gfinuDering  lamps  seemed  inclined  to  follow  their  example.  It  became  necessary, 
thfieiare,  however  pmniiil  to  himself,  to  put  an  end  to  his  valuable  animadversions 
§K  the  pres^it,  and  he  accordingly  concluded,  with  an  air  of  dignifled  candour, 
Ihas:  —  ''Notwithstanding  the  observations  which  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
■ake,  it  is  by  no  means  my  wish  to  discourage  the  young  man:  —  so  fiur  from  it, 
bdeed,  that  if  he  will  but  totally  alter  his  style  of  writing  and  thinking,  I  have  very 
ioie  doubt  that  I  shall  be  vastly  pleased  with  him." 

Some  da^s  elapsed,  after  this  harangue  of  the  Great  Chamberlain,  before  Lalla 
BaoKH  ooold  venture  to  ask  for  another  story.  The  youth  was  still  a  welcome  guest 
lathe  pavilion;  —  to  one  heart,  perhaps,  too  ^gerously  welcome  —  but  ail 
■II  Bfinn  of  poetry  was,  as  if  by  common  consent,  avoided.  Though  none  of  the 
party  had  much  respect  for  Fad LADBBN,  yet  his  censures,  thus  magisterially  deli- 
vend,  evidently  made  an  impression  on  them  all.  The  Poet  himself,  to  whom  cri- 
tiriim  was  quite  a  new  operation,  (being  wholly  unknown  in  that  Paradise  of  the 
Ja&s,  Cashmere,)  felt  the  shock  as  it  is  generally  felt  at  first,  till  use  has  made 
it  wtfe  tolerable  to  the  patient;  —  the  Ladies  began  to  suspect  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  pleased,  and  seemed  to  conclude  that  there  must  have  been  much  good  sense 
is  what  PAncAOBBN  said ,  from  its  having  set  them  all  so  soundly  to  sleep ;  —  while 
the  self-complacent  Chamberlain  was  left  to  triumph  in  the  idea  of  having ,  for  the 
hndred  and  fiftieth  time  in  his  Hfe ,  extinguished  a  Poet.  Lalla  Rookh  alone  — 
aad  henre  knew  why  —  persisted  in  bmng  delighted  with  all  she  had  heard ,  and  in 
nntving  to  hear  more  as  speedily  as  possible.  Her  manner,  however,  of  first  re- 
taming  to  the  subject  vras  unlucky.  It  was  while  they  rested  during  the  heat  of 
■aoB  near  a  fountain,  on  which  some  hand  had  rudely  traced  those  well-known 
wevds  fipom  the  Garden  of  Sadi,  —  ''Many,  like  me,  have  viewed  this  fountain, 
hnttbey  are  gone,  and  their  eyes  are  closed  for  ever!"  —  that  she  took  occasion, 
fram  the  melancholy  beauty  of  this  passage ,  to  dwell  upon  the  charms  of  poetry  in 
geocraL  "ft  is  true,"  she  said,  ^ew  poets  can  imitate  that  sublime  bird,  which 
always  in  the  air,  and  never  toudies  the  earth;  ^  —  it  is  only  once  in  many 
a  Genius  appears,  whose  words,  like  those  on  the  Written  Mountain ,>  last  for 

:  —  but  still  there  are  some,  as  delightful  perhaps,  though  not  so  wonderful, 

,  if  not  stars  over  our  head,  are  at  least  flowers  along  our  p&th,  and  whose 
of  the  moment  we  ought  gratefully  to  inhale,  wi^out  calling  upon  them 
far  a  brightness  and  a  durability  beyond  their  nature.  In  short,"  continued  she. 
Mashing,  as  if  conscious  of  being  caught  in  an  oration ,  "it  is  quite  cruel  that 
a  poet  cannot  wander  through  his  regions  of  enchantment,  without  having  a  critic 
for  ever,  like  the  old  Man  of  the  Sea,  upon  his  back!"  *  —  Fadladbbn,  it  was 
phdn,   took  this  last  luckless  allusion  to  lumself,  and  would  treasure  it  up  in  his 

~   as  a  whetstone  for  his  next  critidsm.    A  sudden  silence  ensued;    and  the 
giandng  a  look  at  Fbramorz,  saw  plainly  she  must  wait  for  a  more 
moment. 


Bat  the  glories  of  Nature  and  her  vnld,  fi-agrant  airs,  playing  freshly  over 
the  coDrrent  of  youthful  spirits ,  will  soon  heal  even  deeper  wounds  than  the  dull 
Fadfadeena  of  this  world  can  inflict.    In  an  evening  or  two  after ,  they  came  to  the 


les  eiitretenait 


1  Itf«  lecture  de  ces  Fables  plaiaait  si  fori  auY  Arabes,  qae.  qnand  Mahomet 
4erf0steire  dc  rAaeien  Testament,  iln  les  mdprisaient,  Iiii  itisant  que  celles  que  IVaaoer  leor 
noBtaicat  etaicat  beaocoop  pliu  belles.    Cette  prdfdreace  attira  k  IVaMer  la  — ^ '"---—  <- 


beaocoQp  pliia  belles.    Cette  prdfdreace  attira  h,  IVaMier  la  malddictioa  de 

et  de  toiftt  sea  diseiplea.  —  lyHerhelot. 

1  The  blackamitk  Geo,  who  saccessfully  resisted  the  tyreat  Zohak,  and  whose  apron  be- 

M5  t^c  Royal  feStandard  of  Persia.  /  »  i 

a  Tke  HaoML 

i  The  scary  of  Slnbad. 
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Miiall  Valley  of  Gardens,  which  had  been  planted  by  order  of  the  Emperor  for  bid 
faToarite  sister  Rochinara,  during  their  progress  to  Caslunere,  some  years  before; 
and  never  was  there  a  more  sparkling  assemUage  of  sweets,  since  the  Gulzar-e- 
Irem,  or  Rose-bower  of  Irem.    Brery  precious  flower  was  there  to  be  found,  that 

E^etry,  or  love,  or  religion  has  ever  consecrated;  from  the  dark  hyacinth,  to  which 
afez  compares  his  iiustress*s  hair,  to  the  Cdmalatd,  by  whose  rosy  biossoroa  the 
heaven  of  India  is  scented.  As  they  sat  in  the  cool  fragrance  of  this  delicious  sf»ot, 
and  Lalla  Rookh  remarked  that  she  could  fancy  it  the  abode  of  that  Blower-loving 
Nymph  whom  they  worship  in  the  temples  of  Kathay ,  or  of  one  of  those  PerM, 
the  beautiful  creatures  of  the  air,  who  live  upon  pcifuyDies,  and  to  whom  a  place 
Ilka  this  might  make  some  amends  for  the  Paxadise  they  have  lost,  —  the  young 
Poet,  in  whose  eyes  she  appeared,  while  she  spoke,  to  be  one  of  the  bright  spiri- 
tual creatures  she  was  describing,  said  hesitatingly  that  he  remembered  a  story  of 
a  Peri,  which,  if  the  Princess  had  no  objection,  he  would  venture  to  relate.  ^'It 
b,"  said  he,  with  an  appealing  look  to  Fadladbrn,  in  a  lighter  and  humbler  strain 
than  the  other;"  then,  striking  a  few  careless  but  meUuu£oly  chords  on  his  kitar, 
he  thus  began:  — 
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Onb  mom  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Kden  stood,  disconsolate; 
And  as  she  listenM  to  the  Springs 

Of  Life  within,  like  music  flowing, 
And  caught  the  ught  upon  her  wings 

Through  the  huf-open  portal  glowing, 
She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  race 
Should  e*er  have  lost  that  glorious  place! 

How  happy,"  exdaimM  this  child  of  air. 
Are  the  holy  Spirits  who  wander  there, 
**'Mid  flowers  that  never  shall  fade  or  fall; 
'^Though  mine  are  the  gardens  of  earth  and  sea, 
^^And  the  stars  themselves  have  flowers  for  me, 

'^One  blossom  of  Heav'n  out-blooms  them  all ! 
''Though  sunny  the  Lake  of  cool  Cashmbrb, 
''With  its  plane-tree  Isle  reflected  clear,  ^ 

And  sweetly  the  founts  of  that  Valley  fall; 
Though  bright  are  the  waters  of  Sing-sii-hat, 
*^And  the  golden  floods  that  thitherward  stray ,^ 
•'Yet  —  oh  'tis  only  the  Blest  can  say 

^'How  the  waters  of  Heaven  outshine  them  all! 

"Gro ,  wing  thy  flight  from  star  to  star, 
'•■FVom  world  to  luminous  world ,  as  far 

^^As  the  universe  spreads  its  flaming  wall : 
*'Take  all  the  pleasures  of  all  the  spheres, 
^^And  moltiply  each  through  endless  years, 
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Tlie  glorious  Angel,  who  was  keeping 
The  gates  of  Light,  beheld  her  weeping; 
And ,  as  he  nearer  drew  and  listened 
To  her  sad  song,  a  tear-drop  glistenM 
Within  his  eyelids ,  like  the  spray 

From  Eden's  fountain,  when  it  Ees 
On  the  blue  flower,  which  —  Bramins  say  — 

Blooms  no  where  but  in  Paradise ! 
^^Nymph  of  a  fair  but  erring  line !" 

1  IVufflerous  «mall  islands  emerge  from  the  Lake  of  Cashmere.  One  is  called  Char  Cheaanr, 
from  the  plane  trees  upon  it.  —  For«l«r. 

2  **T]ic  AltanKol  or  Golden  River  of  Tibet,  which  runs  into  the  Lakes  of  Siag-eu-hay,  has 
abundance  of  gold  in  its  sands,  wiiich  employs  the  inhabitants  all  the  summer  u  gathering  it." 
—  Description  of  Tibet  in  Finkorton. 
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Gently  he  laid  —  ^One  hope  is  thine. 
*Ti8  written  in  the  Book  of  fTate, 

"TAe  Peri  yet  may  he  forg^t>en 
^Who  brings  to  tki$  Eternal  gute 

^^Tbe  gift  that  m  meet  dear  to  Heaven! 
^^60,  seek  it,  and  redeem  thy  sin  — 
''lis  sweet  to  let  the  PardouM  in!" 

Rapidly  as  comets  run 
To  th'  embraces  of  the  Sun:  — 
Fleeter  than  the  starry  brands, 
Flung  at  night  from  angel  hands  ^ 
At  those  dark  and  daruig  sprites. 
Who  would  climb  th'  empyrial  heights, 
Down  the  blue  vault  the  Fbri  flies. 

And ,  lighted  earthward  by  a  glance 
That  just  then  broke  from  morning^s  eyes. 

Hung  hoYering  o'er  our  world^s  expanse. 

■ 

But  whither  shall  the  Spirit  go 

To  find  this  gift  for  heay*n?  —  '1  know 

'*The  wealth,"  she  cries,  "of  every  urn, 

^la  which  unnumbered  rubies  bum, 

^''Beneath  the  pillars  of  CHiLMiifAft;*  — 

*'I  know  where  the  Isles  of  Perfume  are .  . 

^'Many  a  fathom  down  in  the  sea, 

'^To  the  south  of  sun-bright  Akabt;* 

^I  know  too  where  the  Genii  hid 

^^The  jewell*d  cup  of  their  King  jAUHtD,* 

*^With  Life's  elixir  sparkfing  high  — 

But  gifts  like  these  are. not  for  the  sky. 

Where  was  there  ever  a  gem  that  shone 
'^Like  the  steps  of  Alla's  wonderful  Throne? 

And  the  Drops  of  Life  —  oh!  what  would  they  be 

In  the  boundless  Deep  of  Eternity  ?  " 

While  thus  she  musM,  her  piidons  faniiM 
The  air  of  that  sweet  Indian  land. 
Whose  air  is  balm;  whose  ocean  spreads 
0*er  coral  rocks  and  amber  beds; 
Whose  mountains,  pregnant  by  the  beam 
Of  the  warm  sun,  with  diamonds  teem 9 
Whose  rivolets  are  like  rich  brides, 
Lovely,  with  gold  beneath  their  tides; 
Whose  sandal  groves  and  bowers  of  spice 
Might  be  a  Peri's  Paradise  t 
Bot  crimson  now  her  rivers  ran 

With  human  blood  •—  the  smell  of  death 
Came  reeking  from  those  spicy  bowers. 
And  man,  the  sacrifice  of  man, 

AGngled  his  taint  with  every  breath 
Up  wafted  from  the  innocent  flowers! 
Land  of  the  Sun!  what  foot  invades 
Thy  Pagods  and  thy  pillared  shades! 
Thy  cavern  shrines,  and  Idol  stones. 
Thy  Monarchs  and  their  thousand  Thrones? 
TIs  He  of  Gasna*  —  fierce  in  wrath 

He  comes,  and  India's  diadems 
Ide  scattered  in  his  ruinous  path.  — 

His  blood-hounds  he  adorns  with  gems, 

1  **Tk«  Mahometans  suppose  that  falling  stars  are  the  firebrands  wherewith  the/ood 
ttpis  iriTO  away  the  had,  when  they  approach  too  near  the  empyreum  or  verge  01  the 
***^_*IJJ-"  —  Fryer, 

.L^'T^^  ^^'^y  PiUan;  so  the  Peniaos  eall  the  rafau  of  Penepolis.  It  ii  inagiied  by  then 
!«t  llda  oalaM  and  the  edifices  at  Balbec  wera  boiit  by  Oenii,  for  the  parpOMof  hldiag 
u  their  sobtorraBeoos  oavenu  immenoe  Ueasures,  wUoh  sliU  ramain  there,  —  WHerMei^ 

}  The  bles  of  Paachaia. 
^  u*7^  eno  of  Janmhid,  diseoverod^  they  say,  whea  digging  for  the  fowidatioM  of  Per- 
*?•«••—  RidkardMan, 

.  *  ahhawod  of  Gasoa,  or  GUaii,  who  oonqoerod  India  ia  the  bocinniac  of  the  11th  een- 
^-  -  Sea  jys  Hisloiv  i»  lAoar  aad  Sir  /.  Maliolm. 
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Tom  from  the  violated  necks 
Of  many  a  young  and  lov'd  Sultana;  ^  — 
Maidens ,  ifvithin  their  pure  2^nana, 
Priests  in  the  very  fane  he  siaui^hters. 

And  cfaoaks  up  with  the  glittering  wrecks 
Of  golden  sbrines  the  sacred  waters! 

Downward  the  Pbri  turns  her  gaze. 
And,  through  the  war-field's  bloody  haze 
Beholds  a  youthful  warrior  stand, 

Alone,  beside  his  natiye  river,  — 
The  red  blade  broken  in  his  band 

And  the  last  arrow  in  his  quiver. 
^'Live,''  sud  the  Conqueror,  ^^ive  to  share 
The  trophies  and  the  crowns  I  bear!" 
Silent  that  youthful  warrior  stood  — 
Silent  he  pointed  to  the  flood 
All  crimson  with  his  country's  blood, 
Then  sent  his  last  remaining  dart. 
For  answer,  to  th'  Invaders  heart. 

False  flew  the  shaft,  though  pointed  well; 
The  Tyrant  liv'd,  the  Hero  fell ! 
Yet  mark'd  the  Pbri  where  he  lay, 

And,  when  the  rush  of  war  was  past. 
Swiftly  descending  on  a  ray 

Of  morning  light,  she  caught  the  last  — 
Last  glorious  drop  his  heart  had  shed. 
Before  its  free-bom  spirit  fled! 

**Be  this,**  she  cried,  as  she  wing'd  her  flight, 
^'My  welcome  gift  at  the  Gates  of  Light. 
««Though  foul  are  the  drops  that  oft  distil 

*'On  the  field  of  warfare ,  blood  like  this, 

«<For  Liberty  shed,  so  holy  is, 
*^It  would  not  stain  the  purest  rill, 

''That  sparkles  among  the  Bowers  of  Bliss  f 
*'Oh !  if  there  be,  on  this  earthly  sphere, 
''A  boon,  an  offering  Heaven  holds  dear, 
''*Tis  the  last  libation  Liberty  draws 
*'From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in  her  cause!" 

''Sweet,"  said  the  Angel,  as  she  gave 

The  gift  into  his  ramant  hand, 
*'Sweet  is  our  welcome  of  the  Brave 

"Who  die  thus  for  their  native  Land  — 
*'Bjit  see  —  alas !  —  the  crystal  bar 
*'Of  Eden  moves  not  —  hofier  far 
"Than  e'n  this  drop  the  boon  must  be, 
"That  opes  the  Gates  of  Heav'n  for  thee!" 

Her  first  fond  hope  of  Eden  blighted. 
Now  among  Afric's  Lunar  Mountains,* 

Far  to  the  South,  the  Pkri  lighted; 
And  sleeked  her  plumage  at  the  fountains 

Of  that  Egyptian  tide  —  whose  birth 

Is  hidden  from  the  sons  of  earth. 

Deep  in  those  solitary  woods. 

Where  oft  the  Genii  of  the  Floods 

Dance  round  the  cradle  of  their  Nile, 

And  hail  the  new-born  Giant's  smile!  ' 

Thence,  over  Egypt's  palmy  groves, 
Her  grots,  and  sepulchres  of  Kings  * 

The  exU'd  Spirit  sighmg  roves; 


1  '*lt  b  reported  that  the  honting  e4|aif«ge  of  the  Saltan  Mahnoud  was  sO  magnifteent, 
that  ke  kept  400  rrey-hotin«ls  and  bloodkoimds ,  eaoh  of  wkick  wore  a  collar  aet  witk  jewebt 
and  a  ooveriog  edged  with  gold  and  pearls."  —  Uniovnal  Mtforv,  vol.  lii. 

S  **Tke  MoontaiiM  of  the  Moon,  or  the  Montca  Lunae  of  antiquity,  at  tke  foot  of  which 
the  Nile  Is  snpposod  to  arise.*'  —  Ifruee. 

S  «'Tke  Nile,  wkich  tkeAbvssiaiaas  know  by  the  names  of  Abey  and  Alawy  or  tke  Giant.** 
—  Anat,  Rnemrch.  vol.  i.  p.  Hf7. 

4  See  Perry's  View  of  tke  Levant  for  an  aecooat  of  the  ecpulekres  in  Upper  Tkebes, 
and  tke  aambvrlen  grots,  covered  all  over  witk  kieroglypkies  iatkeinovataiBsort'pperligypt. 
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And  now  hangs  listening  to  the  doves 
In  wann  Rosktta's  Tale  ^  -^  now  loves 

To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  wings 
Of  the  white  peKcans  that  break 
The  asore  calm  of  Mosais'  Lake.  * 
^was  a  fidr  scene  —  a  Land  more  bright 

Never  did  mortal  eye  behold! 
Who  could  have  thoujdit,  that  saw  this  night 

Those  valleys  and  meir  fruits  of  gold 
Basking  in  heav'n's  serenest  tight;  — 
Those  gronps  of  lovely  date-trees  bending  • 

Languidly  their  leaf-crown'd  heads, 
Like  youthful  maids,  when  sleep  descending 

Warns  them  to  their  silken  beds; '  — 
Those  virgin  lilies,  all  the  night 

Bathing  their  beaudes  in  the  lake, 
Tbat  they  may  rise  more  fresh  and  bright. 

When  their  beloved  Son's  awake;  — 
Those  min'd  shrines  and  towers  that  seem 
The  relics  of  a  splendid  dream ; 

Ajiud  whose  fairy  loneliness 
Nought  but  the  lap-wing*s  cry  is  heard. 
Nought  seen  but  (when  the  shadows,  flitting 
FVist  from  the  moon,  unsheath  its  gleam) 
Some  pnrple-wing*d  Sultana  *  sitting 

Upon  a  column,  motionless 
And  gUttering,  like  an  Idol  bird!  — 
Who  could  have  thought,  that  there,  e'n  there, 
Amid  those  scenes  so  still  and  feir. 
The  Demon  of  the  Plague  hath  cast 
From  his  hot  wing  a  deadtier  blast, 
More  mortal  far  than  ever  came 
fVom  the  red  Desert's  sands  of  flame ! 
So  quick,  that  every  living  thing 
Of  human  shape,  touch'd  by  his  wing. 
Lake  plants,  where  the  Simoom  hath  past, ' 
At  once  fells  black  and  withering ! 

The  sun  went  down  on  many  a  brow. 

Which,  full  of  bloom  and  freshness  then. 
Is  ranklinc  in  the  pest-house  now, 

And  ne^  will  feel  that  sun  again! 
And  oh !  to  see  th'  unburied  heaps 
On  which  the  lonely  moonlight  ueep«  — 
The  very  vultures  turn  away. 
And  sicken  at  so  foul  a  prey ! 
Only  the  fierce  hyaena  stalks  ' 
Throughout  the  city's  desolate  walks 
At  nudnight,  and  his  carnage  plies  — 

Woe  to  the  half-dead  wretdi,  who  meets 
The  glaring  of  those  large  blue  eyes  f 

Amid  the  darkness  of  the  streets ! 

'^Poor  race  of  Men!"  said  the  pitying  Spirit, 

*'Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  pnmal  Fall  — 
^Some  flow  rets  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit, 

''But  the  trail  of  the  S^ent  is  over  them  alll'^ 

She  wept  —  the  ur  grew  pure  and  clear 
Around  her,  as  the  bright  drops  ran; 

1  |*The  erckaras  of  Roseita  are  filled  with  tnrtle-doves.**  —  SamUni. 

I  otnty  meatioM  the  pelicaas  vpoa  Lake  Moeris. 

)  *'Tk«  raperb  date-tree,  whose  head  laaf^uldly  reeUn^,  like  tlmt  of  a  haadsomc  iromaa 
"^tc^M  with  sleep.**  —  JJufard  el  Hadad. 

..  4  ''TUt  beMitiliil  bird ,  with  plniaaf  e  of  the  finest  ohifiing  blae,  with  purple  bealc  and  len, 
j;  ■5«ril  ud  UTinc  ommment  of  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  Greeks  and  Romniis,  which 
JJUJ^eitatcIiaeso  of  iU  port,  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  of  its  colonrs,  has  obtained  the  Utlc  of 

»  JMkioB.  opcaUaff  ef  the  plafue  that  occurred  in  WeatBarbary,  when  he  was  there,  .says, 
SliWs  w  tto  air  fled  away  from  the  abodes  of  men.  The  hyacMM,  on  the  contrary,  viwted 
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For  there's  a  magic  in  eack  tear. 
Such  kindly  Spirita  weep  for  uuMi! 

Just  then  beneath  some  orange  trees, 
Whose  fruit  and  blossoms  in  the  breeze 
Were  wantoning  together ,  free, 
Like  age  at  play  with  infieincy  — 
Beneath  that  fresh  and  springing  bower, 

Close  by  the  Lake,  she  heard  the  moan 
Of  one  who,  at  this  silent  hour, 

Had  thither  stol'n  to  die  alone. 
One  who  in  life,  where'er  he  mov'd. 

Drew  after  him  the  hearts  of  man\ ; 
Yet  now,  as  though  he  ne'er  were  lov'd. 

Dies  here,  unseen,  unwept  by  any! 
None  to  watch  near  him  —  none  to  slake 

The  fire  that  in  his  bosom  lies, 
With  e'n  a  sprinkle  from  that  lake. 

Which  shines  so  cool  before  his  eyes. 
No  voice,  well-known  through  many  a  day. 

To  speak  the  last,  the  parting  word. 
Which ,  when  all  other  sounds  decay. 

Is  still  like  distant  music  heard. 
That  tender  farewell  on  the  shore 
Of  this  rude  world ,  when  all  is  o'er,. 
Which  cheers  the  spirit ,  ere  its  bark 
Puts  off  into  the  unknown  Dark. 

Deserted  youth!  one  thought  alone 

Shed  joy  around  his  soul  in  death  — 
That  she ,  whom  he  for  years  had  known. 
And  lov'd,  and  might  have  call'd  his  own. 

Was  safe  from  this  foul  midnight's  breath ;  - 
Safe  in  her  father's  princely  halls. 
Where  the  cool  airs  from  K»untain  falls, 
Freslily  perfum'd  by  many  a  brand 
Of  the  sweet  wood  from  India's  land, 
Were  pure  as  she  whose  brow  they  fann'd. 

But  see,  —  who  yonder  comes  by  stealth. 

This  melancholy  bower  to  seek. 
Like  a  young  envoy,  sent  by  Health, 

With  rosy  gifts  upon  her  cheek? 
'Tis  she  —  fiar  off,  tfarougli  moonlight  dim. 

He  knew  his  own  betrothed  bride, 
She ,  who  would  rather  die  with  him. 

Than  live  to  gain  the  world  beside !  — 
Her  arms  are  round  her  lover  now, 

His  livid  cheek  to  her's  she  presses. 
And  dips,  to  bind  his  burning  brow. 

In  the  cool  lake  her  looseird  tresses. 
Ah!  once,  how  little  did  he  think 
Ail  hour  would  come  when  he  should  shrink 
With  horror  from  that  dear  embrace, 

Those  gentle  arms,  that  were  to  him 
Holy  as  is  the  cradling  place 

Of  Eden's  infant  cberobim ! 
And  now  he  yields  —  now  turns  away. 
Shuddering  as  if  the  venom  lay 
Ail  in  those  proffoT'd  lips  alone  — 
Those  lips  that,  then  so  fearless  grown. 
Never  untH  that  instant  came 
Near  his  unask'd  or  without  shame. 
^'Oh !  let  me  only  breathe  the  air, 

^^The  blessed  air,  that's  breath'd  by  thee, 
^'And ,  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear 

"Healing  or  deajth,  'tis  sweet  to  me! 
"There,  drink  my  tears  while  yet  they  fall,  - 

"Would  that  my  hoaom's  blood  were  balm, 
"And,  well  thou  faiow'st,  Td  shed  it  all, 

"To  give  tliy  brow  one  minute's  calm. 
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*^Nay,  turn  not  from  me  that  dear  face  — 

"Am  I  not  thine  —  thy  own  lov'd  bride  — 
"The  one,  the  chosen  one,  whose  place 

"In  life  or  death  is  by  thy  side! 
*'Think'st  thou  that  she,  whose  only  light, 

^'In  this  dim  world,  from  thee  hath  shoue, 
*H}oa]d  bear  the  long,  the  cheerless  night, 

'^That  most  be  her's,  when  thou  art  gone? 
^'That  I  can  live,  and  let  thee  go, 
"Who  art  my  life  itself?  —  No,  no,  — 
"When  the  stem  dies,  the  leaf  that  grew 
"Out  of  its  heart  must  perish  too ! 
"Then  turn  to  me,  my  own  love,  turn, 
"Before  like  thee  I  fade  and  bum ; 
"Cling  to  these  yet  cool  lips,  and  share 
^*Thelast  pure  life  that  lingers  there!'* 
She  fails  —  she  sinks  —  as  dies  the  lamp 
In  chamel  airs  or  cavern-damp. 
So  quickly  do  his  baleful  sighs 
Quench  all  the  sweet  light  of  her  eyes ! 
One  struggle  —  and  his  pain  is  past  — 

Her  lover  is  no  longer  living! 
One  kiss  the  maiden  gives ,  one  last. 
Long  kiss,  wluch  she  expires  in  giving! 

"Sleep,**  said  the  Pbei,  as  softly  she  stole 
The  farewell  sigh  of  that  vanishing  soul. 
As  true  as  e*er  warm'd  a  woman^s  breast  — 
"Sleep  on,  in  visions  of  odour  rest, 
"In  balmier  airs  than  ever  yet  stirred 
"Tlie  enchanted  pile  of  that  lonely  bird, 
"Who  sings  at  the  last  his  own  death  lay,  ^ 
"And  in  music  and  perfume  dies  away  I" 

Thus  saying,  from  her  lips  she  spread 

Unearthly  breathings  through  the  place. 
And  shook  her  sparkling  wreath,  and  shed 

Such  lustre  o'er  each  paly  face. 
That  Cke  two  lovely  saints  they  seem'd 

Upon  the  eve  of  doomsday  taken 
From  their  dim  graves,  in  odour  sleeping;  — 

While  that  benevolent  Pkei  beam'd 
Like  their  good  angel,  calmly  keeping 

Watch  o'er  them,  till  their  souls  would  waken! 

But  mom  IS  blushing  in  the  sky; 

Again  the  Pr&i  soars  above. 
Bearing  to  Heav'n  that  predoos  sigh 

Of  pure,   self-sacrificing  love. 
High  throbb'd  her  heart,  with  hope  elate, 

Xh'  Elysian  pahn  she  soon  shall  win. 
For  the  bright  Spirit  at  the  gate 

SmiFd  as  she  gave  that  omring  in ; 
And  she  already  hears  the  trees 

Of  Eden,   with  their  crystal  bells 
Ringing  in  that  ambrosia]  breeze 

That  from  the  throne  of  Alla  swells; 
And  she  can  see  the  starry  bowls 

That  lie  around  that  ludd  lake. 
Upon  whose  banks  admitted  Souls 

Their  first  sweet  draught  of  glory  take!  * 

But  ah!  even  Peris'  hopes  are  vain  r— 

Again  the  Fates  forbade,  again 

Th'  immortal  barrier  clos'd  —  "not  yet," 


^i&Sn^'  *?•?  "■???■•  iM  Pkeenk  to  Juve  fi%  orifiees  ia  hk  bill,  wkieh  ore  co»- 
"V^t-eTodfniit??  !^*i5^**'*"\?'**^"^  tli.u«uid  years,  he  buildii  hiawsJf  a  fiineral  pile, 
*j»fc  a  wS?  ""i.?*!  *^  different  harjuonies  Uirough  his  fifty  orran  pinct,    flaiu  iiw  \!msb 

H^mli  i!!"'?  "f  *  q"«J»"»«>|}»1a''  ^*^«  *^"*1  *  thottHaiid  goblcte,  made  of  starii,  out  of 
''••oWoJ  S^^iS^  ^  *"'*JL  **".?**y  ^"""^  ♦*"«  ^^y**'  ^"  «•      -    P'«m  ChuteauirianO's 
^*^  w  Ue  Maboiaetan  Paradise,  in  his  Beautif  of  CkrUtUuUiy, 
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The  Angel  said,  as  with  regret, 
He  shut  from  her  that  glimpse  of  glorj'  — 
^^True  was  the  maiden ,  and  her  story, 
'^Written  in  light  o*er  Alla's  head, 
^^By  seraph  eyes  shall  long  be  read. 
"But,  Pkri,  see  —  the  crystal  bar 
^'Of  Eden  moTes  not  —  holier  far 
^'Than  e'n  this  sigh  the  boon  must  be 
"That  opes  the  Gates  of  Heav'n  for  thee.** 

Now,  upon  Stbia^s  land  of  roses  ^ 
Softly  the  light  of  Eve  reposes. 
And,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lbbanon; 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers. 

And  whitens  with  eternal  sicet. 
While  summer,  in  a  vale  of  flowers. 

Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

To  one,  who  lookM  from  upper  air 
O^er  all  th'  enchanted  regions  there. 
How  beauteous  must  hare  been  the  glow. 
The  life,  the  sparkling  from  below  I 
Fair  gardens,  shining  streams,  with  ranks 
Of  golden  melons  on  their  banks. 
More  golden  where  the  sun-light  fails ;  — 
Gay  luiards,  glittering  on  the  walls  * 
Of  ruinM  shrines,  busy  and  bright 
As  they  were  all  alive  with  light;  — 
And ,  yet  more  splendid ,  numerous  flocks 
Of  pigeons,  settling  on  the  rocks, 
With  their  rich  resSess  wings,  that  gleam 
Variously  ui  the  crimson  beam 
Of  the  warm  west,  —  as  if  inlaid 
With  brilliants  from  the  mine,  or  made 
Of  tearless  rainbows,  such  as  span 
Th'  unclouded  skies  of  Pbristam  ! 
And  then ,  the  mingling  sounds  that  come. 
Of  shepherd  s  ancient  reed,'  with  hum 
Of  the  wild  bees  of  Palbstin b, 

Banqueting  through  the  flowery  rales;   — 
And,  JoBDAN,  those  sweet  banks  of  thine. 

And  woods ,  80  full  of  nightuigales ! 

But  nought  can  charm  the  luckless  Prri; 
Her  soul  is  sad  —  her  wings  are  weary  — 
Joyless  she  sees  the  sun  look  down 
On  that  great  Temple,  once  his  own,  * 
Whose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime. 

Flinging  tn^  shadows  from  on  high. 
Like  dials  which  the  wizard.  Time, 

Had  raisM  to  count  his  ages  by! 

Yet  haply  there  may  lie  conoealM 

Beneath  those  Chambers  of  the  Sun, 
Some  amulet  of  gems,  anncal'd 
In  upper  fires ,  some  tablet  sealM 

with  the  great  name  of  Solomon, 

Which,  speird  by  her  illumin'd  eyes, 
May  teach  her  where,  beneath  the  moon. 
In  earth  or  ocean  lies  the  boon. 
The  charm,  that  can  restore  so  soon. 

An  erring  Spirit  to  the  skies ! 

1  Riekardson  thinks  that  Syria  had  its  name  from  Sun,  a  beaatiful  and  delicate  species 
of  rose  for  which  that  country  has  been  always  famous ;  —  hence,  Suristan,  the  Land  of  Kose«. 

2  "The  namber  of  lizardti  I  saw  one  day  in  the  i^reat  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Balbec,  amounted  to  many  thousands;  the  pround,  the  walls,  and  stones  of  the  ruined  build- 
ings, were  covered  with  them."  —  Bruce. 

8  The  Syrinx  or  Pan*s  pipe  is  still  a  pastoral  instroment  in  Syria.  —  Busse/. 

4  The  Temple  of  the  Sua  at  Balbec. 
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Cheered  by  Uiis  hope  she  beads  her  thither; 

Still  laughs  the  radiant  eye  of  Heaveu, 

Nor  have  the  golden  bowers  of  Even 
In  the  rich  West  begun  to  wither;  — 
When,  o'er  the  vale  of  Balbbc  winging 

Slowly ,  she  sees  a  child  at  play. 
Among  the  rosy  wild-flowers  suiging, 

As  rosy  and  as  wild  as  they; 
ChasiBg ,  with  eager  haiid<  and  eyes, 

llie  beautiful  blue  damsel-flies,  * 
That  fluttered  round  the  jasmine  stems. 
Like  winged  flowers  or  flying  gcins :  — 
And,  near  the  bov,  who,  tirM  with  play. 
Now  nestling  'mid  the  roses  lay. 
She  saw  a  wearied  man  dismount 

From  his  hot  steed ,  and  on  the  brink 
Of  a  small  minaret^s  rustic  fount 

Impatient  fling  him  down  to  drink. 
Then  swift  his  haggard  brow  he  turnM 

To  the  fair  child,  who  fearless  sat, 
Though  never  yet  hath  day-beam  burn'd 

Upon  a  brow  more  fierce  tlian  that,  — 
Sullenly  fierce  —  a  mixture  dire. 
Like  thunder-clouds ,  of  gloom  and  fire  \ 
In  which  the  Pkri's  eye  could  read 
Dark  tales  of  many  a  ruthless  deed ; 
The  ruinM  maid  —  the  shrine  profan'd  — 
Oaths  broken  —  and  the  threshold  stainM 
With  blood  of  guests!  —  there  written,  all, 
Black  as  the  danming  drops  that  fiiU 
From  the  denouncing  Angelas  pen. 
Ere  Mercy  weeps  them  out  agun '. 

Yet  tranquil  now  that  man  of  crime, 
(As  if  the  balmy  evening  time 
Soften'd  his  spirit,)  look'd  and  lay, 
Watching  the  rosy  iiifant*s  play :  — 
Though  stUI ,  wheneW  his  eve  by  chance 
Fell  on  the  boy's,  its  lurid  glance 

Met  that  unclouded ,  joyous  gaze. 
As  torches ,  that  have  burnt  all  night 
Through  some  impure  and  godless  rite. 

Encounter  morning's  glorious  rays. 

But  hark !  the  vesper  call  to  prayer. 

As  slow  the  orb  of  day-light  sets. 
Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air. 

From  SraiA  s  thousand  minarets ! 
The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 
Of  flowers,  where  he  had  laid  his  head. 
And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels,  with  his  forehead  to  the  south, 
Lisping  th'  eternal  name  of  God 

From  purity's  own  cherub  mouth. 
And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  sides, 
like  a  stray  babe  of  Paradise, 
Just  figfated  on  that  flowery  plain. 
And  seeking  for  its  home  agam ! 
Oh  'twas  a  sight  —  that  Heav'n  —  that  Child  — 
A  scene,  which  might  have  well  beguiled 
B*n  haughty  Eblis  of  a  sigh 
For  glories  lost  and  peace  gone  by ! 

And  how  felt  Ae,  the  wretched  Man 
Redining  there  —  while  memory  ran 
0*er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife, 
Flew  o'er  the  dark  flood  of  his  life, 

.  *  '«Ym  behold  there  a  ccnaiderable  number  of  a  remarkoble  speeicfl  of  beauUfiil  insects, 
"■clcmce  of  wkoflc  appearance  and  their  attire  procured  fur  them  the  name  of  DamselD.    — 
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Nor  found  one  sanny  restin^place, 

Nor  broug;ht  him  back,  one  branch  of  grace! 

^'There  was  li  time,"  he  said,  in  mild, 

Heart-bombled  tones  —  ^^thoa  blessed  child! 

"When  young  and  haply  pore  as  thou, 

"I  lookM  and  pray'd  like  thee  —  but  now  — " 

He  hung  his  head  —  each  nobler  aim 

And  hope  and  feeling,  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood's  hour ,  that  instant  came 

Fresh  o'er  him,  and  he  wept  —  he  wept!  — 

Blest  tears  of  soul-felt  penitence! 

In  whoso  benign,  redeeming  flow 
Is  felt  the  first,  the  only  sense 

Of  guiltless  joy  that  guilt  can  know. 
''There's  a  drop,'^  said  <£e  Pbri,  'Hhat  down  from  the  moon 
''Falls  through  the  withering  airs  of  June 
"Upon  Egtpt's  land, '  of  so  healing  a  power, 
"So  balmy  a  iirtue,  that  e'n  in  the  hour 
"That  drop  descends ,  contagion  dies, 
"And  health  reanimates  earth  and  skies!  — 
"Oh,  is  it  not  thus,  thou  man  of  sin, 

"The  precious  tears  of  repentance  fall  ? 
"Though  foul  thy  fiery  plagues  within, 

"One  heavenly  drop  hath  dispeird  them  all!" 
And  now  —  behold  him  kneeling  there 
By  the  child's  side,  in  humble  prayer. 
While  the  same  sun-beam  shines  upon 
The  guilty  and  the  guiltless  one. 
And  hymns  of  joy  proclaim  through  Heaven 
The  triumph  of  a  Soul  Forgiven ! 

'Twas  when  the  golden  orb  had  set, 
While  on  their  knees  they  linger'd  yet. 
There  fell  a  light,  more  lovely  far 
Than  ever  came  from  sun  or  star, 
Upoathe  tear  that,  warm  and  meek, 
Dew'd  that  repentant  manner's  cheek: 
To  mortal  eye  this  light  might  seem 
A  northern  flash  or  meteor  beam  — 
But  well  the  enraptur'd  Prri  knew 
'Twas  a  bright  smile  the  Angel  threw 
From  Heaven's  gate,  to  haU  that  tear 
Her  harbinger  of  glory  near! 

"Joy,  joy  for  ever!  my  task  is  done  — 
"The  Gates  are  pass'd,  and  Heav'n  is  won  ! 
Oh !  am  I  not  happy?  I  am,  I  am  — 

To  thee,  sweet  Eden!  how  dark  and  sad 
"Are  the  diamond  turrets  of  Shadukiam,  * 
"And  the  fragrant  bowers  of  Ambbrabad! 

Farewell,  ye  odours  of  Earth,  that  die. 
Passing  away  like  a  lover's  sigh;  — 
My  feast  is  now  of  the  Tooba  Tree,* 
"Whose  scent  is  the  breath  of  Eternity! 

"Farewell  ye  vanishing  flowers,  that  shone 

"In  my  fairy  wTeath,  so  bright  and  brief,  — 
"Oh !  what  are  the  brightest  that  e'er  have  blown, 
"To  the  lote-tree,  springing  by  Alla's  Tlirone,  * 

"Whose  flowers  have  a  soul  in  every  leaf! 
"Joy,  joy  for  ever!  my  task  is  done  — 
"The  Gates  are  pass'd,  and  Heav'n  is  won!" 

1  The  Nucta ,  or  Miraculous  Drop,  which  fallii  in  Egypt  precisely  on  St.  John's  day ,  ji, 
June,  and  in  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  stoppiaff  the  pta^fue. 

2  The  Country  of  Delight  —  the  name  of  a  Proxince  m  the  kingdom  of  Jinniittan,  or 
Fairy  Land,  the  capital  of  which  is  called  the  city  of  Jewels.  Amberabad  is  anotiier  of  tl&o 
cities  of  Jinnistan. 
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Am  this,"  said  the  €ireat  Chamberlain,  ^'u  poetry!  this  flimsy  manufacture  of 
tbebrsiii,  which,  io  comparisson  with  the  lofty  and  durable  monuments  of  genius, 
iiutiKgold  iil%ree-work  of  Zamara  beside  the  etenial  architecture  of  Egypt!" 
ifttftluigoigeous  sentence,  which,  with  a  few  more  of  the  same  kind,  Faola- 
Msi  kept  by  him  for  rare  and  important  occasions ,  he  proceeded  to  the  anatomy 
tftbe  short  poem  just  recited.  The  lax  and  easy  kind  of  metre  in  wliich  it  was 
mica  ought  to  be  denounced ,  he  said ,  as  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  tiie  alarming 
pmftk  of  poetry  in  our  times.  If  some  check  were  not  given  to  this  lawless  facility, 
le  »Iiould  soon  be  overrun  by  a  race  of  bards  as  numerous  and  as  shallow  as  the 
Wred  and  twenty  thousand  Streams  of  Basra.  ^  They  who  succeeded  in  this  style 
^berred  chastisement  for  their  very  success;  —  as  warriors  have  been  punished, 
creo  ato  gaining  a  Tictory ,  because  they  had  taken  the  liberty  of  gaining  it  in  an 
BTPgdar  or  onestablished  manner.  What ,  then ,  was  to  be  said  to  those  who  failed  ? 
to duMc  who  presumed ,  as  in  the  present  lamentable  instance,  to  imitate  the  license 
■d  ease  of  the  bolder  sons  of  song ,  without  any  of  that  grace  or  vigour  which 
pre  a  dignity  even  to  negligence;  —  who,  like  them,  flung  the  jereed^  carelessly, 
kl  not ,  Cke  them  ,  to  the  mark ;  —  ^^and  who,"  smd  he ,  raising  his  voice  to  excite 
ifroper  degree  of  wakefulness  in  his  hearers ,  '^contrive  to  appear  heavy  and  con- 
Aabed  in  the  midst  of  all  the  latitude  they  have  allowed  themselves,  like  one  of 
ttoK  yoong  pagans  that  dance  before  the  Prmcess,  who  has  the  ingenuity  to  mdve 
as  if  her  limbs  were  fettered,  in  a  pair  of  the  lightest  and  loosest  drawers  of 
ibnlipatam!" 

It  was  but  little  suitable,  he  continued,  to  the  grave  march  of  criticism  to 
Mow  this  fantastical  Peri ,  of  whom  they  had  just  heard ,  through  all  her  flights 
ad  idveoture^  between  earth  and  heaven,  but  he  could  not  help  adverting  to  the 
pKnle  conodtedness  of  the  Three  Gifts  which  she  is  supposed  to  carry  to  the 
iia«s,  —  a  drop  of  blood ,  forsooth ,  a  sigh ,  and  a  tear !  How  the  first  of  these  ar- 
iide$iias  delivered  into  the  Angefs  ''radiant  hand"  he  professed  himself  at  a  loss 
to  £tcoTer;  and  as  to  the  safe  carriage  of  the  sigh  and  the  tear ,  such  Peris  and 
nch  poets  were  beings  by  far  too  incomprehensible  for  him  even  to  guess  how  they 
aanaged sach  mattei's.  ''But,  in  short,  said  he,  "it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  pa- 
jbce  to  dwell  longer  upon  a  thing  so  incurably  frivolous,  —  puny  even  among 
b own  pony  race,  and  such  as  only  the  Banyan  Hospital  for  Sick  Insects^  should 
■deitake." 

Id  vain  did  Lalla  Rookh  try  to  soften  this  inexorable  critic;  in  vain  did  she 
loort  to  her  most  eloquent  common-places,  —  reminding  him  that  poets  were  a 
tiaid  and  sensitive  race ,  whose  sweetness  was  not  to  be  drawn  forth,  like  that  of 
i(  fragrant  grass  near  the  Ganges ,  by  crushing  and  trampling  upon  them ;  —  that 
ieraky  often  destroyed  every  chance  of  the  perfection  which  it  demanded ;  and  that, 
>^all,  perfection  was  like  the  Mountain  of  the  Talisman,  —  no  one  had  ever  yet 
i*Miied  its  summit.  *  Neither  these  gentle  axioms,  nor  the  still  gentier  looks  with 
iiidithey  were  inculcated,  could  lower  for  one  histant  the  elevation  of  Fabla- 
ta^s  eye-brows,  or  charm  him  into  any  thing  Jikc  encouragement  or  even  tolera- 
^  of  her  poet.  Toleration,  indeed,  was  not  among  the  weaknesses  of  Fadla- 
KES:  --  he  carried  the  same  spirit  into  matters  of  poetry  and  of  religion,  and, 
tkoQgh  Gttle  versed  in  the  beauties  or  sublimities  of  either ,  was  a  perfect  master  of 
t^artof  periecution  in  both.  His  zeal,  too,  was  the  same  in  either  pursuit;  whether 
^ game  before  him  was  pagans  or  poetasters,  —  worshippers  of  cows,  or  writers 
rf  epics. 

/Hteybad  now  arrived  at  the  splendid  city  of  Lahore,  whose  mausoleums  and 
ikioes,  magnificent  and  numberless,  where  Death  seemed  to  share  equal  honours 
*^  Heaven,  would  have  powerfully  affected  the  heart  and  imagination  of  Lalla 
**^ui,  if  feelings  more  of  this  earth  had  not  taken  entire  possession  of  her  already. 
^  ^^  here  met  by  messengers,  dispatched  from  Caslunere,  who  informed  her 
'"tthe  King  had  arrived  in  the  Valley,  and  was  himself  superintending  the  sump- 
^  preparations  that  were  making  in  the  Saloons  of  the  Shalimar  for  her  recep- 
^  The  chili  she  felt  on  receiving  this  intelligence  —  which  to  a  bride  whose 
w  was  free  and  light  would  have  brought  only  images  of  affection  and  pleasure, 
^eoininced  her  that  her  peace  was  gone  for  ever,  and  that  she  was  in  love,  irre- 
^*^^  m  love,   vrith  young  Furamorz.    The  veil,  which  this  passion  wears  at 

•y*J*|j  1>  aaid  that  the  rivers  or  streams  of  Basra  M'ere  reckoned  in  the  time  of  Delal  hen 
^Sordcli,  aad  amoautcd  to  the  numbur  of  oue  hundred  and  (weuty  thouMand  Htreamu.  — 

^<The  name  of  the  javelin  with  which  the  Easterns  exercise,  see  OuttUaUy  Moem  des 
»^«a«,ioi..iii.  p.  Ml. 

•m  a  deieriptiott  of  this  Hospital  of  the  Banyans,  see  Panron's  TraveU,  \\.  2G2. 
«  ;s>ew  this  is  a  curious  hill,  called  Koh  Talism,  the  Mountain  of  the  Talisman,  because. 
^^^^,to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  no  person  ever  succeeded  in  gaining  Its  summit.** 

4* 
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first,  had  feUen  off,  and  to  know  that  she  loved  waa  now  as  painful  as  to  love 
out  knowing  it  had  been  delidous.  Fkramorz  too,  —  what  misery  wouM  be  J 
if  the  sweet  hours  of  intercourse  so  imprudently  allowed  them  should  have  «to 
into  his  heart  the  same  fotal  fasdiution  as  into  hers ;  —  if,  notwithstanding  her  raL 
and  the  modest  homage  he  always  paid  to  it,  even  he  should  have  yi^ed  t« 
influence  of  those  long  and  happy  interviews,  where  music,  poetry,  the  deliglal 
scenes  of  nature,  —  all  tended  to  bring  their  hearts  dose  together,  and  to  w&l 
by  every  means  that  too  ready  passion,  which  often,- like  the  young  of  the  dcsc 
burd ,  is  warmed  into  life  by  the  eyes  alone  1  ^  She  saw  but  one  way  to  presen 
herself  firom  being  culpable  as  well  as  unhappy,  and  this,  however  painful,  j 
was  resolved  to  adopt.  Fbramorz  must  no  more  be  admitted  to  her  presence.  ' 
have  strayed  so  far  into  the  dangerous  labyrinth  was  wronc,  but  to  linger  in, 
while  the  dew  was  yet  in  her  hand,  would  be  criminal.  Though  the  heart  % 
had  to  offer  to  the  King  of  Bucharia  might  be  cold  and  broken ,  it  should  at  l«j 
be  pure;  and  she  must  only  try  to  forget  the  short  vision  of  happiness  she  had  4 
joyed,  —  like  that  Arabian  shepherd,  who,  in  wandering  into  the  wilderness,  cati| 
a  glimpse  of  the  Gardens  of  Irirn ,  and  then  lost  them  again  for  ever ! ' 

The  arrival  of  the  young  Bride  at  Lahore  was  celebrated  in  the  most  entt 
siastic  manner.  The  Rajas  and  Omras  in  her  train,  who  had  kept  at  a  cerii 
distance  during  the  journey,  and  never  encamped  nearer  to  the  Princess  than  <# 
strictly  necessary  for  her  safeguard,  here  rode  in  splendid  cavalcade  through  1 
dty,  and  distributed  the  most  costly  presents  to  the  crowd.  Engines  were  erected 
all  the  squares,  which  cast  forth  showers  of  confectionary  among  the  people ;  w^ 
the  artisans,  in  chariots  adorned  with  tinsel  and  flying  streamers,  exiubited  | 
badges  of  their  respective  trades  through  the  streets.  Such  brilliant  displays  of  I 
and  pageantry  among  the  palaces,  and  domes,  and  gilded  minarets  of  Lahore,  ma 
the  city  altogether  like  a  place  of  enchantment;  —  particularly  on  the  day  \vh 
Lalla  Rooku  set  out  again  upon  her  journey,  when  she  was  accompanied  to  % 
gate  by  all  the  fairest  and  richest  of  the  nobility,  and  rode  along  between  rankti 
beautiful  boys  and  girls,  who  waved  plates  of  gold  and  silver  flowers  over  lb 
heads'  as  they  went,   and  then  threw  them  to  be  gathered  by  the  populace. 

For  many  days  after  their  departure  from  Lahore,  a  considerable  degree 
gloom  hung  over  the  whole  party.  Lalla  Rookd,  who  had  intended  to  ma 
illness  her  excuse  for  not  admittuig  the  young  minstrel,  as  usual,  to  the  paviBc 
soon  found  that  to  fdgn  indisposition  was  unnecessary ;  —  Fadladkbn  felt  the  U 
of  the  good  road  they  had  hitherto  travelled ,  and  was  very  near  cursing  Jehan-Gin 
{of  blessed  memory!)  for  not  having  continued  his  delectable  alley  of  trees,  ^  at  lei 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Cashmere;  —  while  the  Ladies,  who  had  nothing  n€ 
to  do  all  day  but  to  be  fanned  bv  peacocks'  feathers  and  listen  to  Fadladbkn,  seen* 
heartily  weary  of  the  life  they  led,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  Great  Chamberlain^a  crii 
dsros,  were  tasteless  enough  to  wish  for  the  poet  again.  One  evening,  aa  th< 
were  proceeding  to  their  place  of  rest  for  the  night,  the  Princess,  who,  for  the  frci 
enjoyment  of  the  air,  had  mounted  her  favourite  Arabian  palfirey,  in  passing  bji 
smail  grove,  heard  the  notes  of  a  lute  from  within  its  leaves,  and  a  voice,  viSt 
she  but  too  well  knew,  singing  the  following  words:  —   , 

Tbll  me  not  of  joys  above. 

If  that  world  can  give  no  bliss, 
Truer,  happier  than  the  Love 

Which  enslaves  our  souls  in  thu! 

Tell  me  not  of  Houris*  eyes;  — 

Far  from  me  their  dangerous  glow. 
If  those  looks  that  light  the  skies 

Wound  like  some  that  bum  below ! 

Who  that  feels  what  Love  is  here. 

All  its  falsehood  —  all  its  pain  — 
Would,  for  e*n  Elysium^s  sphere, 

Risk  the  fatal  dream  again? 

Who ,  that  'midst  a  desert's  heat 

Sees  the  waters  fade  away. 
Would  not  rather  die  than  meet 

Streams  again  as  false  as  they? 

The  tone  of  melancholy  defiance  in  which  these  words  were  uttered,    went 

1  The  Arabians  believe  that  the  ostridies  hatdi  their  ; ounf  by  only  looking  at  them. 
F.  f'an«/efte,  Relat.  d*  Egmte. 

3  See  Stue'M  Koran ,  aoie,  vol.ii.  p.  481. 

3  Ferishta. 

4  The  line  road  made  by  the  Emperor  Jehan-Guire  from  Agra  to  Lahore,    planted  wf 
trees  ou  each  Hide. 
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LiLLi  Roora^s  heart;  —  and,  as  she  reluctantly  rode  on,  she  could  not  help  feelins 
4ttt  a  ad  bat  sweet  oertaintjr,  that  Fbramorz  was  to  the  full  as  enamoured  and 
BMnhle  as  herself. 

Tbe  place  where  they  encamped  that  evening  was  the  first  deGghtful  spot 

had  come  to  since  they  left  Lahore.  On  one  side  of  them  was  a  grove  full 
iT  nafl  Hindoo  temples ,  and  planted  with  the  most  graceful  trees  of  the  E!ast ; 
nkm  tbe  tamarind ,  the  cassia ,  and  the  silken  plantains  of  Ceylon  were  mingled 
■  rich  coutrast  with  the  high  fan-like  foKage  of  the  Palmyra ,  —  that  favourite 
tm  of  the  luxurious  bird  that  lights  up  the  chambers  of  its  nest  with  fire-flies.  ^ 
h  the  imddle  of  the  Uwn  where  the  pavilion  stood  there  was  a  tank  surrounded 
if  fsall  mangoe-trees,  on  the  clear  cold  waters  of  which  floated  multitudes  of 
■k  beaotirul  red  lotus;  while  at  a  Stance  stood  the  ruins  of  a  strange  and 
I^UIuoidag  tower,  which  seemed  old  enough  to  have  been  the  temple  of  some 
Am  00  longer  known,  and  which  spoke  the  voice  of  desolation  in  the  midst 
llal  that  bloom  and  loveliness.  This  smgular  ruin  excited  the  wonder  and  con- 
of  all.  L.ii«LA  RooRH  guessed  in  vain,  and  the  all-pretending  Padi.adbbn, 
iAb  hMi  never  till  this  journey  been  beyond  the  precincts  of  Delhi,  was  proceed- 
h^  mMt  learnedly  to  show  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter, 
one  of  the  Ladies  suggested,  that  perhaps  Fbramorz  could  satisfy  their  curi- 
They  were  now  approaching  his  native  mountains,  and  this  tower  might 
a  fpCc  of  some  of  those  dark  superstitions,    which  had  prevailed  in  that  coun- 

kfore  the  light  of  Islam  dawned  upon  it.  The  Chamberlain,  who  usually 
d  lus  own  ignorance  to  the  best  knowledge  that  any  one  else  could  give 
,  WIS  by  no  means  pleased  with  this  officious  reference;  and  the  Princess, 
In,  t(as  about  to  interpose  a  faint  word  of  objection ,  but  before  either  of  them 
arid  speak,  a  slave  was  dispatched  for  Fbramorz,  who,  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
^pwtd  before  them,  —  looking  so  pale  and  unhappy  in  Lalla  Rooiut*s  eyes, 
Ibt  she  already  repented  of  her  cruelty  in  having  so  long  excluded  him. 

That  venoable  tower,  he  told  them,  was  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Fire- 
Tcople,  built  by  those  Ghebers  or  Persians  of  the  old  religion,  who,  many 
kuM  years  since,  had  fled  hither  from  their  Arab  conquejrors,  preferring  liberty 
lid  tbrir  altars  in  a  foreign  land  to  the  alternative  of  apostacy  or  persecution  in 
tt«  Mrn.  It  was  impossible,  he  added ,  not  to  feel  interested  in  the  many  glo- 
om but  unsuccessful  struggles,  which  had  been  made  by  these  original  natives 
•(Persia  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  their  bigoted  conquerors.  Like  their  own  Fire 
i|  tbe  Burning  Field  at  Bakou,*  when  suppressed  m  one  place,  they  had  but 
Jbliea  oat  with  firesh  flame  in  another;  and,  as  a  native  of  Cashmere,  of  that 
■r  and  Holy  Valley ,  which  had  in  the  same  manner  become  the  prey  of  stran- 
fn,  and  seen  her  ancient  shrines  and  native  princes  swept  away  before  the 
■«tb  of  her  intolerant  invaders,  he  felt  a  sympathy,  he  owned,  with  the  suf- 
Map  of  the  penecuted  Ghebers,  which  every  monument  like  this  before  them 
ht  leaded  more  powerfully  to  awaken. 

it  was  the  first  time  that  Fbramorz  had  ever  ventured  upon  so  mudi  prose 
W()re  FiDLADRBN ,  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  effect  such  prose  as  this 
B«t  hare  produced  upon  that  most  orthodox  and  most  pagan-hating  personage. 
He  nt  fur  some  minutes  aghast,  ejaculating  only  at  intervals  ^^Bigoted  conque- 
I'as;  ^  sympathy  with  Fire-worshippers  T'  —  while  Fbramorz  ,  happy  to  take 
■dvanuige  of  this  almost  speechless  horror  of  the  Chamberiain,  proceeded  to  say 
^  he  knew  a  melancholy  story,  connected  with  the  events  of  one  of  those  bravo 
,>nigg)ec  of  the  Flre-worshtppers  of  Persia  against  their  Arab  masters,  which,  if 
^  eTening  ^as  not  too  far  advanced,  he  should  have  much  pleasure  in  being 
^ed  to  rebite  to  the  Princess.  It  was  impossible  for  Lalla  Ko<vkji  to  refiise; 
r  be  had  never  before  looked  half  so  animated;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the 
My  Valley,  his  eyes  had  sparkled,  she  thought,  like  the  talismanic  characters 
« the  •dmitar  of  Solomon.  Her  consent  was  therefore  most  readily  granted; 
^  while  Fadladbbn  sat  in  unspeakable  dismay,  expecting  treason  ana  id)omiiia- 
^in  crery  line,  the  poet  thus  began  his  stocy  of  the  Fire-worshippers:  — 

X  IS  moonlight  over  Oman's  Sea;  ' 

Her  banks  of  pearl  and  palmy  isles 
Bask  in  the  night-beam  beauteouslv. 

And  her  blue  waters  sleep  in  smdes. 
lis  moonlight  in  Harmozia's  ^  walls. 
And  through  her  Emir's  porphyry  haUs^ 

IThe  Bava,  or  Indiu  Grom-beak.  —  Sir  W.  Jow. 

*]w  **4fer  ardeiia**  described  by  Kempfer^  Amoetiitta.  Krof. 

*  jM  Peniiaa  Gulf,  noineiimes  so  called,  whicb  separates  the  shores  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 

*Tbe  prcaeat  GodiDarooa,  a  town  on  tbe  Persian  side  of  the  Gulf. 
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Where,  some  hours  since,  was  heard  the  swell 
Of  trumpet  and  the  dash  of  zel, ' 
Bidding  the  bright-eyed  sun  farewell;  — 
The  peaceful  sun ,  whom  better  suits 

The  music  of  the  bulbuFs  nest. 
Or  the  light  touch  of  loTcrs*  lutes. 

To  sing  him  to  his  golden  rest! 
All  hushM  —  there's  not  a  breeze  in  motion ; 
The  shore  is  silent  as  the  ocean. 
If  zephyrs  come,  so  light  they  come. 

Nor  leaf  is  stirr'd  nor  wave  is  driven;  — 
The  wind-tower  on  the  Emir's  dome  * 

Can  hardly  win  a  breath  from  heaven. 

E'n  he,  that  tyrant  Arab,  sleeps 

Calm,  while  a  nation  round  him  weeps; 

While  curses  load  die  air  he  breathes. 

And  falchions  from  unnumber'd  sheaths 

Are  starting  to  avenge  the  shame 

His  race  hath  brought  on  Iran's  *  name. 

Hard,  heartless  Chief,  unmov'd  alike 

'JMBd  eyes  that  weep  and  swords  that  strike;  — 

One  of  that  saintly,  murderous  brood. 

To  carnage  and  the  Koran  ^ven, 
Who  think  through  unbelievers  blood 

Lies  their  directest  path  to  heaven. 
One,  who  will  pause  and  kneel  unshod 

la  the  warm  blood  his  hand  hath  pour'd. 
To  mutter  o'er  some  text  of  God 

Engraven  on  his  reeking  sword;  *  — 
Nay,  who  can  oooiy  note  the  line, 
The  letter  of  tliose  words  dirine, 
To  which  his  blade,  with  searching  art. 
Had  sunk  into  its  Tictim's  heart! 

Just  Alla  !  what  must  be  thy  look,  , 

When  such  a  wretch  before  thee  stands  . 

Unblushing,  with  thy  Sacred  Book,  —  I 

Turning  the  leaves  with  blood-stain'd  hands. 
And  wresting  from  its  page  sublime 
His  creed  of  lust  and  hate  and  crime? 
E'n  as  those  bees  of  Trkbizokd,  — 

Which  from  the  sunniest  flowers  that  glad 
With  their  pure  smile  the  gardens  round. 

Draw  venom  forth  that  drives  men  mad !  ^ 

Never  did  fierce  Arabia  send 

A  satrap  forth  more  direly  great; 
Never  was  Iran  doom'd  to  bend 

Beneath  a  yoke  of  deadlier  weight. 
Her  tlirone  had  falPn  —  her  pride  was  crush'd  — 
Her  sons  were  willing  slaves,  nor  blush'd. 
In  their  own  land,  —  no  more  thdr  own,  — 
To  crouch  beneath  a  strangei*'s  throne. 
Her  towers ,  where  Mithra  once  had  burn'd, 
To  Moslem  shrines  —  oh  shame!  —  were  turu'd. 
Where  slaves,  converted  by  the  sword. 
Their  mean,  apostate  worship  pour'd. 
And  curs'd  the  faith  their  sires  ador'd. 
Yet  has  she  hearts,  'mid  ail  this  ill, 
O'er  all  this  wreck  high  buoyant  still 
With  hope  and  vengeance;  —  hearts  that  yet,  — 

Like  gems,  in  darkness  issuing  rays 

1  A  Mooriflh  ingtrnment  of  muaic. 

2  *^At  Gombaroon,  and  other  places  in  Persia,  they  have  towers  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
iug  the  wind,  aud  cooling  the  hoiiN«8."  —  Le  Bruyn. 

3  ^*Iran  in  the  true  general  naue  for  the  empire  of  Peniia.*'  •—  A»iat.  Reh.  Pine.  5. 

4  "Un  the  bladcu  of  their  scimitars  some  verse  from  the  Koran  is  usually  iuscribcd.*'  — 

5  ^*Thcrc  is  a  kiud  of  Ilhododeudros  about  Trcbizond,  whose  flowers  the  bee  feeds  upon, 
and  the  houcy  theucc  drives  people  mad."  —  Toumefort. 
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They  Ve  treasure  from  the  ran  that'*  set,  — 

Beam  all  the  fight  of  loog-lost  days ! 
And  swords  she  hath ,  nor  weak  nor  alaw 

To  second  all  such  hearts  can  dare ; 
As  he  i»hall  know,  well,  deariy  know. 

Who  sleeps  in  moonlight  laxury  there, 
Tranquil  as  if  his  spurit  lay 
Becalm'd  in  Heay'n*s  approving  ray ! 
8leep  on  —  for  purer  eves  than  thine 
Tho«e  waves  are  hush'd,  those  planets  ahine. 
Sleep  on,  and  be  thy  rest  uiunovM 

By  the  wlute  moonbeam^s  dazaHng  power;  • 
None  but  the  loving  and  the  lov'd 

Shoold  be  awake  at  this  sweet  hour. 

And  see  —  where,  high  above  those  rocks 

T^t  o'er  the  deep  their  shadows  fling. 
Yon  turret  stands ;  —  where  ebon  locks. 
As  glossy  as  a  heron^s  wing 
Upon  the  turban  of  a  king,  ^ 
Hang  from  the  lattice,  long  and  wild,  — 
'Tis  she,  that  Emir's  blooming  child. 
All  truth  and  tenderness  and  grace. 
Though  born  of  such  ungentle  race;  — 
An  image  of  Youth's  radiant  Fountain 
Springing  in  a  desolate  mountain  I* 

Oh  what  a  pure  and  sacred  thing 

Is  Beauty,  curtain'd  from  the  sight 
Of  the  gross  world ,  illumining 

One  only  mansion  with  her  light! 
Unseen  by  man's  disturbing  eye,  — 

The  flower,  that  blooms  beneath  the  sea 
Too  deep  for  sunbeams,  doth  not  lie 

Hid  in  more  chaste  obscurity ! 
So,  Hjnda,  have  thy  face  and  mind. 
Like  holy  mysteries ,  lain  enshrin'd. 
And  oh  what  transport  for  a  lover 

To  lift  the  veil  that  shades  them  o'er !  — 
Like  those  who,  all  at  once,  discover 

In  the  lone  deep  some  fairy  shore. 

Where  mortal  never  trod  before. 
And  sleep  and  wake  in  scented  airs 
No  lip  had  ever  breath'd  but  theirs. 

Beautiiul  are  the  maids  that  glide. 

On  summer-eves,  through  Ybhbm's'  dales. 
And  bright  the  glancing  looks  they  lude 

Behind  their  litters'  roseate  veils;  — 
And  brides,  as  delicate  and  fair 
As  the  white  jasmine  flowers  they  wear. 
Hath  Ykmbm  in  her  blissful  dime, 

Who,  luli'd  in  cool  kiosk  or  bower. 
Before  their  mirrors  count  the  time. 

And  grow  still  lovelier  every  hour. 
But  never  yet  hath  bride  or  maid 

In  Araby's  gay  Haram  smil'd, 
Whose  boasted  brightness  would  not  fade 

Before  Al  Hassan's  blooming  child. 

Light  as  the  angel  shapes  that  bless 
An  infant's  dream,  yet  not  the  less 
Kich  in  all  woman  s  loveliness;  — 
With  eyes  so  pure,  that  from  their  ray. 
Dark  '^oe  would  turn  abash'd  away, 
Bfinded  like  serpents,  when  they  gase 


^J^rir  knuM  wear  plumes  of  Mack  hevoM*  fcaUiecs  apoa  the  riglii  side,  aM  a  bidge  of 
^' /VHtt  fowtslB  of  Vottth,  hy  a  Mahometaa  traditiOB,  is  sittialcd  lu  soaus  dark  region  of 


111  .r" ^""^"B 
■AnkiaPelii. 
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Upon  the  emerald's  Tirgin  blaze  !^  — 
Yet ,  fiUM  with  all  youth's  sweet  desires. 
Mingling  the  meek  and  Twtal  iires 
Of  other  worlds  with  all  the  bliss;, 
The  fond ,  weak  tenderness  of  this ! 
A  soul ,  too ,  more  than  half  divine, 

Where,  through  some  shades  of  earthly  feeling, 
Religion's  soften'd  glories  shine. 

Like  light  through  summer  foliage  stealing, 
Shedding  a  glow  of  such  mild  hue, 
So  warm ,  and  yet  so  shadowy  too. 
As  makes  the  very  darkness  there 
More  beautiful  than  light  elsewhere! 

Such  is  the  maid  who ,  at  this  hour. 

Hath  risen  from  her  restless  sleep, 
And  sits  alone  in  that  high  bower, 

Watching  the  still  and  shining  deep. 
Ah !  'twas  not  thus ,  —  with  tei^ul  eyes 

And  beating  heart ,  —  she  us'd  to  gaze 
On  the  magnificent  earth  and  skies. 

In  her  own  land ,  in  happier  days. 
Why  looks  she  now  so  anxious  down 
Among  those  rocks ,  whose  rugged  frown 

Blackens  the  mirror  of  the  deep? 
Whom  waits  she  all  this  lonelv  night? 

Too  rough  the  rocks,  too  bold  the  steep. 
For  man  to  scale  that  turret's  height !  — 

So  deemM  at  least  her  thoughtful  sire. 

When  high ,  to  catch  the  cool  night-air, 
After  the  day-beam's  withering  fire,  ■ 

He  built  her  bower  of  freshness  there. 
And  had  it  deck'd  with  costliest  skill. 

And  fondly  thought  it  safe  as  fair :  — 
Think ,  reverend  <keamer !  think  so  still, 

N6r  wake  to  learn  what  Love  can  dare  — 
Love ,  all-defying  Love ,  who  sees 
No  charm  in  trophies  won  with  ease ;  — 
Whose  rarest,  dearest  fruits  of  bliss 
Are  pluck'd  on  Danger's  precipice! 
Bolder  than  they ,   who  dare  not  dive 

For  pearls ,   but  when  the  sea's  at  rest. 
Love ,  m  the  tempest  most  alive, 

Hath  ever  held  that  pearl  the  best 
He  finds  beneath  the  stormiest  water ! 
Yes  —  Araby's  unrivall'd  daughter. 
Though  high  that  tower,  that  rock-way  rude. 

There's  one  who ,  but  to  kiss  thy  cheek. 
Would  clime  th'  untrodden  solitude 

Of  Ararat's  tremendous  peak, ' 
And  think  its  steeps ,  though  dark  and  dread, 
Hcav'n's  pathways ,  if  to  thee  they  led ! 
E'n  now  thou  seest  the  flashing  spray ;  — 
That  lights  his  oar's  impatient  way ;  — 
E'n  now  thou  hear'st  the  sudden  shock 
Of  his  swift  bark  against  the  rock, 
And  stretchest  down  thy  arms  of  snow. 
As  if  to  lift  him  from  below ! 
Like  her  to  whom ,  at  dead  of  night. 
The  bridegroom,  with  his  locks  of  light, ^ 
Came,  in  the  flush  of  love  and  pride. 
And  scal'd  the  terrace  of  hb  bride;  — 

1  ^^They  say  that  if  a  snake  or  serpent  fix  his  eyes  on  the  lostre  of  those  stones  (emeralds), 
he  immediately  becomes  blind.  **  —  Ahmed  ben  AbdcUaaiz ,  Treatise  on  Jewels. 

2  At  Gombaroon  and  the  Isle  of  Ormus  it  is  sometimes  so  hot,  that  tfaie  people  are  obliged 
to  lie  all  day  in  tlie  water.  —  Afaroo  Folo. 

3  This  mountain  is  generally  supposed  to  be  inaccessible. 

4  In  one  of  the  books  of  Shah  IVameh,  when  Zal  (a  celebrated  hero  of  Persia,  remarkable 
for  his  white  hair)  comes  to  the  terrace  of  his  mistress  Ilodahver  at  night,  she  lets  down  her 
long  tresses  to  assist  him  in  his  ascent;  —  he,  however,  manages  it  in  a  less  romantic  way  by 
lUiiig  liis  crook  in  a  projeeting  beam.  ~  See  CftamptWs  Ferdoti, 
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When ,  as  she  saw  him  rashly  spring. 

And  oddway  up  in  danger  cling. 

She  flung  him  down  her  Ions  black  hair, 

Exdainung  breathless,  *'  There ,  love ,  th^e ! ** 

And  scarce  did  manlier  nerre  uphold 

The  hero  Zal  in  that  fond  hour. 
Than  win^  the  yoath  who  fleet  and  bold 

Now  chmbs  the  rocks  to  Hinda's  bower. 
See  —  light  as  up  their  granite  steeps 

The  rock-goats  of  Arabia  clamber,^ 
Fearless  from  crag  to  crag  he  leaps. 

And  now  is  in  Uie  maiden^s  chamber. 

She  lores  —  bnt  knows  not  whom  she  loves. 

Nor  what  his  race,  nor  whence  he  came;  — 
Like  one  who  meets ,  in  Indian  groves. 

Some  beanteoos  bird  without  a  name. 
Brought  by  the  last  ambrosial  breeze, 
FVom  isles  in  th'  undiscover'd  seas, 
To  show  his  plumage  for  a  day 
To  wondering  eyes,  and  wing  away! 
Will  he  thus  fly  —  her  nameless  lover  ? 

Alia  forbid !  'twas  by  a  moon 
As  fiedr  as  this ,  while  sincing  over 

Some  ditty  to  her  soft  Kanoon,* 
Alone,  at  this  same  witching  hour. 

She  first  beheld  his  radiant  eyes 
Gleam  through  the  lattice  of  the  bower. 

Where  nightly  now  they  mix  their  sighs ; 
And  thought  some  spirit  of  the  air 
(For  what  could  waft  a  mortal  there  ?) 
Was  pausing  on  his  moonlight  way 
To  listen  to  her  lonely  lay ! 
This  &ncy  ne*er  hath  left  her  mind : 

And  —  though ,  when  terror's  swoon  had  past. 
She  saw  a  youth ,  of  mortal  kind. 

Before  her  in  obeisance  cast ,  — 
Yet  often  since ,  when  he  hath  spoken 
Strange,  awful  words,  —  and  gleams  have  broken 
From  his  dark  eyes,  too  bright  to  bear. 

Oh !  she  hath  fear'd  her  soul  was  given 
To  some  unhallow'd  child  of  air. 

Some  erring  Spirit ,  cast  from  heaven, 
Uke  those  angelic  youths  of  old. 
Who  burn'd  for  muds  of  mortal  mould, 
Bewilder'd  left  the  glorious  skies, 
And  lost  their  heaven  for  woman's  eyes ! 
Fond  girl !  nor  fiend  nor  angel  he. 
Who  woos  thy  young  simplicity ; 
But  one  of  earth's  impassion'd  sons. 

As  warm  in  love ,  as  fierce  in  ire 
As  the  b€»t  heart  whose  current  runs 

Full  of  the  Day-God's  living  fire ! 

But  quench'd  to-night  that  ardour  seems, 

And  pale  his  cheek ,  and  sunk  his  brow;  — 
Never  before ,  but  in  her  dreams. 

Had  she  beheld  him  pale  as  now : 
And  those  were  dreams  of  troubled  sleep. 
From  which  'twas  joy  to  wake  and  weep ; 
Visions ,  that  will  not  be  forgot, 

Bnt  siadden  every  waking  scene, 
Like  warning  ghosts,  that  leave  the  spot 

Ail  witherd  where  they  once  have  been! 

**How  sweetly,"  said  the  trembling  maid. 
Of  her  own  gentle  voice  afraid, 

J  "H)!  the  loftv  killii  of  Arabia  Petraea  are  rock-ffoato. "  —  Mebukr. 
l^aana,  etpece  de  pialterioo,  aveo  den  cordeii  de  boyaux ;  Jes  dames  en  toachent  dans  le 
|S"<  *'^^"*  <!<■  decailleii  armecs  de  pointes  de  coco. "  —  Tod&ini,  tramUated  by  Ue  Cour^ 
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So  long  had  they  in  silence  stood, 
Looking  upon  that  tranquil  flood  — 
How  sweetly  does  the  moonbeam  smile 
To-night  upon  yon  leafy  isle! 
Oft,  in  my  fancy's  wanderings, 
jlVe  wish*d  that  little  isle  had  wings. 
And  we,  within  its  fairy  bowers, 
**  Were  wafted  off  to  seas  unknown, 
^^Where  not  a  pulse  should  beat  but  ours, 
^^And  we  might  live,  love,  die  alone! 
"Far  from  the  cruel  and  the  cold,  — 

"Where  the  bright  eyes  of  angels  only 
"Should  come  around  us,  to  behold 
^'A  paradise  so  pure  and  lonely ! 
"Would  this  be  world  enougti  for  thee?" 
Playful  she  turnM ,  that  he  might  see 

The  passing  smile  her  cheek  put  on; 
But  when  she  mark'd  how  mournfully 

His  eyes  met  hers,  that  smile  was  gone; 
And,  bursting  into  heart-felt  tears, 
"Yes,  yes,"  she  cried,  "my  hourly  fears, 
"My  dreams  have  boded  all  too  right  — 
*'We  part  —  for  ever  part  —  to-night! 
'*I  knew,  I  knew  it  could  not  last  — 
*'*Twas  bright,  'twas  heavenly,  but  'tis  past! 
"Oh!  ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour, 

"I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 
"I  never  lov'd  a  tree  or  flower, 

"But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 
*^I  never  nurs'd  a  dear  gazelle, 

"To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye, 
"But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well, 
^^And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die! 
"Now  loo  —  the  joy  most  like  divine 

*'Of  all  I  ever  dreamt  or  knew, 
^*To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  mine,  — 
Oh  misery!  must  I  lose  that  too? 
Yet  go  —  on  peril's  brink  we  meet;  — 

Those  firightful  rocks  —  that  treacherous  sea  — 
No,  never  come  again  —  though  sweet. 

Though  heaven,  it  may  be  death  to  thee. 
Farewell  —  and  blessings  on  thy  way, 
"Where'er  thou  go'st,  beloved  stranger! 
"Better  to  sit  and  watch  that  ray, 
"And  think  thee  safe,  though  far  away, 

"Than  have  thee  near  me,  and  in  danger!" 

"Danger!  —  oh,  tempt  me  not  to  boast  — " 
The  youth  exclaim'd  —  "thou  little  know'st 
*^What  he  can  brave,  who,  born  and  nurst 
"In  Danger's  paths,  has  dar'd  her  worst! 
*'Upon  whose  ear  the  signal-word 

"Of  strife  and  death  is  hourly  breaking; 
"Who  sleeps  with  head  upon  the  sword 

'^His  fever'd  hand  must  grasp  in  waking! 
"Danger!  — " 

"Say  on  —  thou  fear'st  not  then, 
"And  we  may  meet  —  oft  meet  again?" 

"Oh!  look  not  so,  —  beneath  the  skies^ 
"I  now  fear  nothing  but  those  eyes. 
"If  aught  on  earth  could  charm  or  force 
"My  spirit  from  its  destin'd  course,  — 
*^If  aught  could  make  tbu  soul  forget 
'^The  bond  to  which  its  seal  is  set, 
"'Twould  be  those  eyes;  —  they,  only  they, 
"Could  melt  that  sacred  seal  away ! 
"But  no  —  'tis  fix'd  —  my  awful  doom 
"Is  fix'd  —  on  tliis  side  of  the  tomb 
"We  meet  no  more  —  why,  why  did  Heaven 
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*^>I]iig{e  Itto  sonls  that  earth  has  riven, 
'^Has  rent  asunder  vii^e  as  ours? 
^h,  Arab  maid!  as  soon  the  Powers 
'^Of  Light  and  Darkness  may  combine, 
*^A3  I  be  Iink*d  with  thee  or  thine! 

"Thy  Father " 

**Holy  Alla  sare 

"His  grey  head  from  that  lightning  glance! 
"Thou  know'st  him  not  —  he  Tores  3ie  brave; 

"Nor  lives  there  under  heav'n^s  expanse 
"One  who  would  prize,  would  worship  thee, 
"And  thy  bold  spirit,  more  than  he. 
"Oft  when,  in  childhood,  I  have  playM 

"With  the  bright  falchion  by  his  side, 
"IVe  heard  him  swear  his  lisping  maid 

"In  time  should  be  a  w  amor's  bride, 
"And  still,  whene'er,  at  Haram  hours, 
"1  take  him  cool  sherbets  and  flowers, 
"He  tells  me ,  when  in  playful  mood, 

"A  hero  shall  my  bndegroom  be, 
"Since  maids  are  best  in  battle  woo*d, 

"And  won  with  shouts  of  victory ! 
"Nay,  turn  not  from  me  —  thou  alone 
"Art  formM  to  make  both  hearts  thy  own. 
^^o  —  join  his  sacred  ranks  —  thou  know'st 

"Th'  unholy  strife  these  Persians  wage:  — 
"Good  Heav*n,  that  frown!  —  e'n  now  thou  glow*st 

"With  more  than  mortal  warrior's  rage. 
"Haste  to  the  camp  by  morning's  light, 
"And,  when  that  sword  is  rais'd  in  fight, 
"Oh  still  remember  Love  and  I 
"Beneath  its  shadow  trembling  lie! 
"One  victory  o'er  those  Slaves  of  Fire, 
"Those  impious  Ghebers,  whom  my  sire 

"Abhors " 

"Hold,  hold  —  thy  words  are  death  — " 

The  stranger  cried,  as  wild  he  flung 
His  mantle  back,  and  show'd  beneath 

The  Gheber  belt  that  round  him  clung.  *  — 
"Here,  maiden,  look  —  weep  —  blush  to  sec 
"Ail  that  thy  sire  abhors  in  me! 
"Yes  —  /  am  of  that  impious  race, 

"Those  Slaves  of  Plre  who,  mom  and  even, 
"Hail  their  Creator's  dwelling-place 

"Among  the  living  lights  of  heaven !  * 
"Yes  —  J  am  of  that  outcast  few, 
^^o  Iran  and  to  vengeance  true, 
"Who  curse  the  hour  your  Arabs  came 
^*To  desolate  our  shrines  of  flame, 
"And  swear,  before  God's  burning  eye, 
^^o  break  our  country's  chains,  or  mel 
Thy  bigot  sire  —  nay,  tremble  not  — 
He,  who  gave  birth  to  those  dear  eyes, 
"With  me  is  sacred  as  the  spot 

"From  which  our  fires  of  worship  rise! 
"But  know  —  'twas  he  I  sought  that  night, 

^^When,  from  my  watch-boat  on  the  sea, 
"I  caught  this  turrets  glimmering  light, 

**And  up  the  rude  rocks  desperately 
"Rnsh'd  to  my  prey  —  thou  know'st  the  rest  — 
"I  clifflb'd  the  gory  vulture's  nest, 
"And  found  a  trembling  dove  within;  — 
"Thine,  thine  the  victory  —  thine  the  sin  — 
"KLove  hath  made  one  thought  his  own. 


niLtT^^^L.     Cheben)  lay  no  mueh  streiis  on  their  coshee  or  girdle,  as  not  to  dare  to  be 

iwaat  vJUiont  it.**  ^  Grose* »  Voyage.  —  Le  jeone  homme  nia  d^bord  la  choNo;  maiti  ayant 

vtTlir    *        "^  ''^^^*  ^^  '^  ^rge  ceiniure  qu'il  portait  comme  Gliebr,  Acc  Ikc^D'Herbelot, 

•TtLl^.'^PP^*®  ^^^  Throne  of  the  Almighty  is  seated  in  the  son,  and  hooce  their  worship 
•itbtiuiioary.  ^ilaa voir. 
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*^That  Vengeance  claims  first  —  last  —  alone ! 

"Oh!  had  we  never,  never  met, 

*'Or  could  this  heart  e*n  now  forget 

^'How  linkM,  how  bless'd  we  might  have  been, 

"Had  fate  not  frown'd  so  dark  between! 

*'Hadst  thou  been  bom  a  Persian  maid, 

"In  neighbouring  valleys  had  we  dwelt, 
"Through  the  same  fields  in  childhood  playM, 

"At  &e  same  kindling  altar  knelt,  — 
"Then,  then,  while  all  those  nameless  ties, 
**In  which  the  charm  of  Country  lies, 
*'Had  round  our  hearts  been  hourly  spun, 
*'Till  Iran^s  cause  and  thine  were  one ;  — 
**While  in  thy  lute's  awakening  sigh 
*'I  heard  the  voice  of  days  gone  by, 
*'And  saw  in  every  smile  of  thine 
"Returning  hours  of  glory  shine !  — 
"While  the  wrong'd  Spirit  of  our  Land 

"Liv'd,  look'd,  and  spoke  her  wrongs  through  theo,  — 
"God!  who  could  then  this  sword  withstand? 

"Its  very  flash  were  victory ! 
"But  now  —  estrangM ,  divorc'd  for  ever, 
*'Far  as  the  grasp  of  Fate  can  sever; 
*'Our  only  ties  what  love  has  wove ,  — 

"Faith,  friends,  and  country,  sunderM  wide; — 
"And  then,  then  only,  true  to  love, 

"When  false  to  all  that's  dear  beside! 
Thy  father  Iran's  deadliest  foe  — 
Thyself,  perhaps,  e'n  now  —  but  no  — 
'Hate  never  look'd  so  lovdy  yet ! 

*'No  —  sacred  to  thy  soul  would  be 
*^The  land  of  him  who  could  forget 

"All  but  that  bleeding  land  for  thee! 
**When  other  eyes  shall  see,  uiunov'd, 

*'Her  widows  mourn,  her  warriors  fall, 
"Thou'lt  think  how  well  one  Gheber  lov'd, 

"And  for  his  sake  thou'lt  weep  for  all ! 

"But  look " 

With  sudden  start  he  tum'd 

And  pointed  to  the  distant  wave. 
Where  lights,  like  chamel  meteors,  burn'd 

Bluely,  as  o'er  some  seaman's  grave; 
And  fiery  darts,  at  intervals,  *  ' 

Flew  up  all  sparkling  from  the  main, 
As  if  each  star  that  nightly  falls, 

Were  shooting  back  to  heaven  again. 

"My  signal-lights !  —  I  must  away  — 

"Both,  both  are  ruin'd ,  if  I  stay. 

"Farewell  —  sweet  life!  thou  cling'st  in  vaui  — 

"Now  —  Vengeance!  —  I  am  thine  again," 

Fiercely  he  broke  away ,  nor  stopp'd. 

Nor  look'd  —  but  from  the  lattice  dropp'd 

Down  'mid  the  pointed  crags  beneath. 

As  if  he  fled  from  love  to  death. 

While  pale  and  mute  young  Hinoa  stood. 

Nor  mov'd ,  till  in  the  silent  flood 

A  momentary  plunge  below 

Startled  her  from  her  trance  of  woe;  — 

Shrieking  she  to  the  lattice  flew, 

"I  come  —  I  come  —  if  in  that  tide 
"Thou  sleep'st  to-night  —  I'll  sleep  there  too, 

"In  death's  cold  wedlock  by  thy  side. 
**0h!  I  would  ask  no  happier  bed 

"Than  the  chill  wave  my  love  lies  under;  — 
*'Sweeter  to  rest  together  dead, 

"Far  sweeter,  t£ui  to  live  asunder!" 

of  fie^'^Rr^S?  «I.'!!?'*?^i''*"  i?  u^f  ""^^^"^  *»«**'  ^*»®"  '*  ^"  ^"^^^^  "«<^''  *«  shoot  up  a  sort 
BmmitSt^  '  ■**"*  meaaure  resembled  lightuiiig  or  falling  stars."  - 
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Bat  no  —  their  hour  is  not  yet  come  — 

A^in  she  sees  his  pinnace  fly, 
Wafdng  him  fleetly  to  his  home. 

Where'er  that  lil-starr'd  home  may  lie; 
And  calm  and  smooth  it  seem'd  to  win 

Its  moonlight  way  before  the  wind, 
As  if  it  bore  all  peace  within. 

Nor  left  one  breaking  heart  behind! 


in  Princess,  whose  heart  was  sad  enough  already,  could  hare  wished  that  ¥r~ 
uwm  had  chosen  a  less  melancholy  story ;  as  it  is  only  to  the  happy  that  tears  are 
I  benny.  Her  Ladies,  howeixr,  were  by  no  means  sorry  that  love  was  once  more 
tlie Poet's  theme;  for,  when  he  spoke  of  love,  they  said,  his  voice  was  as  sweet  as 
if  ke  had  chewed  the  leayes  of  that  enchanted  tree,  which  grows  over  the  tomb 
c(  the  mundan ,  Tan  S&sl 

Thar  road  all  the  morning  had  lain  through  a  very  dreary  country ;  —  through 
nOeys,  corered  with  a  low  bushy  jungle,  where,  in  more  than  one  place,  the  aw- 
fid  lignal  of  the  bamboo  staff,  with  the  white  flag  at  its  top ,  reminded  the  traveller 
tbt  in  that  very  spot  the  tiger  had  made  some  human  creature  his  victim.  It  was 
(hcrdore  with  much  pleasure  that  they  arrived  at  sunset  in  a  safe  and  lovely  glen, 
lid  eoeamped  under  one  of  those  holy  trees ,  whose  smooth  columns  and  spreading 
nok  feem  to  destine  them  for  natural  temples  of  religion.  Beneath  the  shade ,  some 
jjma  hands  bad  erected  piUars  ornamented  with  the  most  beautiful  porcelain,  which 
Mw  sopplied  the  use  of  mirrors  to  the  young  maidens,  as  they  adjusted  their  hair 
ii  descending  firom  the  palankeens.  Here  while,  as  usual,  the  Princess  sat  listen- 
iif  anxiously,  with  Faolaojsrn  in  one  of  his  loftiest  moods  of  criticism  by  her  side, 
de  }ooiig  Poet,  leaning  against  a  branch  of  the  tree,  thus  continued  his  story:  — 

J.  BB  mom  hath  risen  clear  and  calm, 

And  o'er  the  Green  Sea  ^  palely  shines. 
Revealing  BaBRBin's  ^  groves  of  palm. 

And  lighting  Kisbha's  amber  vmes. 
Fresh  smell  the  shores  of  Arabt, 
'While  breezes  from  the  Indian  sea 
Blow  round  Sblaha's  ^  ssdnted  cape, 

And  curl  the  shining  flood  beneath,  — 
Whose  waves  are  rich  with  many  a  grape. 

And  cocoa-nut  and  flowery  wreath. 
Which  pious  seamen  as  they  pass'd. 
Had  tow'rd  that  holy  head-land  cast  — 
ObUtions  to  the  Genii  there 
For  gentle  skies  and  breezes  fair! 
The  nigfatingale  now  bends  her  flight 
FVom  &e  high  trees,  where  all  the  night 

She  sung  so  sweet ,  with  none  to  listen ; 
And  hides  her  from  the  morning  star 

Where  thickets  of  pomegranate  glisten 
In  the  clear  dawn,  —  bespaiigled  o'er 

With  dew,  whose  night  drops  would  not  stain 
The  best  and  brightest  scimitar  ^ 
That  ever  youthful  Sultan  wore 

On  the  first  morning  of  his  reign! 

And  see  —  the  Sun  himself!  —  on  wings 
Of  glory  up  the  East  he  springs. 
Angel  of  Light!  who  from  the  time 
Those  heavens  began  their  march  sublime, 
Hath  first  of  all  the  starry  choir 

1  Tke  Peniaa  Gulf.  —  **To  dire  for  pearia  In  the  Green  Sea,  or  Persian  Gulf*  -- Sir  W. 


Sblaa<b{ii  the  Gulf. 

S  Ur  Scleaeh.  the  genoine  name  of  the  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  commonly 
cUjCdCn^eMiHweidom.  *^The  Indiana,  when  they  pat«  the  promontory,  throw  cocoa-nuta,  Iridbt, 
w|«ven  into  die  aea,  to  aeeure  a  propitioua  voya|pe/*  —  JUorier. 

^  h  •jpcaltfnf  of  tho  climate  of  Shtrat,  Franckliu  says,  'Hhe  dew  fa  of  auch  a  pure  nature, 
w^tTtho  hrigntest  scimitar  should  be  expoaed  to  it  ail  night,  it  would  not  receive  the  leaat 
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Trod  in  hu  Maker's  steps  of  fire ! 

Where  are  the  days ,  thou  wondrous  sphere. 
When  Iran  ,  like  a  sun-flower ,  turned 
To  meet  that  eye  where'er  it  burn'd?  — 

When,  from  the  banks  of  Bkndbmkkr 
To  the  nut-groves  of  Samarcano 
Thy  temples  flam'd  o'er  all  the  land  ? 
Where  are  they  V  ask  the  shades  of  them 

Who ,  on  Cadkssia^s  ^  bloody  plains, 
Saw  fierce  invaders  pluck  the  gem 
From  Iran's  broken  diadem. 

And  bind  her  andent  faith  in  chains :  — 
Ask  the  poor  exile ,  cast  alone 
On  foreign  shores,  unlov'd,  unknown. 
Beyond  the  Caspian's  Iron  Gates,  * 

Or  on  the  snowy  Mossian  mountains. 
Far  from  his  beauteous  land  of  dates. 

Her  jasmine  bowers  and  sunny  fountains ! 
Yet  happier  so  than  if  he  trod 
Ifis  own  belov'd  but  blighted  sod. 
Beneath  a  despot  stranger's  nod !  — 
Oh !  he  would  rather  houseless  roam 

Where  fireedom  and  his  god  may  lead. 
Than  be  the  sleekest  slave  at  home 

That  crouches  to  the  conqueror's  creed ! 
Is  Iran's  pride  then  gone  for  ever. 

Quenched  witli  the  flame  in  Mithra's  caves?  — 
No  —  she  has  sons  that  never  —  never — 

Will  stoop  to  be  the  Moslem's  slaves. 

While  heav'n  has  light  or  earth  has  graves. 
Spirits  of  fire,  that  brood  not  long. 
But  flash  resentment  back  for  wrong  $ 
And  hearts  where ,  slow  but  deep ,  the  seeds 
Of  vengeance  ripen  into  deeds, 
TiU  in  some  treacherous  hour  of  calm. 
They  burst ,  like  Zkilan's  giant  palm,  ' 
Whose  buds  fly  open  with  a  sound 
That  shakes  the  pigmy  forests  round ! 

Yes,  Emir!  he,  who  scal'd  that  tower. 

And ,  had  he  reach'd  thy  slumbering  breast. 
Had  taught  thee ,  in  a  Gheber's  power 

How  safe  e'n  tyrant  heads  may  rest  — 
Is  one  of  many ,  brave  as  he. 
Who  loathe  thy  haughty  race  and  thee ; 
Who ,  though  they  know  the  strife  is  vain, 
Who ,  though  they  know  the  riven  chain 
Snaps  but  to  enter  in  the  heart 
Of  him  who  rends  its  links  apart, 
Yet  dare  the  issue,  —  blest  to  be 
£'n  for  one  bleeding  moment  free, 
And  die  in  pangs  of  liberty ! 
Thou  know\t  Uiem  well  —  'tis  some  moons  since 

Thy  turban'd  troops  and  blood-red  flags, 
Thou  satrap  of  a  bigot  Prince ! 

Have  swarm'd  among  these  Green  Sea  orags; 
Yet  here,  e'n  here,  a  sacred  band. 
Ay ,  in  the  portal  of  that  land 
Thou ,  Arab ,  dar'st  to  call  thy  own, 
Their  spears  across  thy  path  have  thrown  ; 
Here  —  ere  the  winds  half  wing'd  thee  o'er  — 
Rebellion  brav'd  thee  from  the  shore. 

1  The  Place  where  the  Persians  were  finally  defeated  by  the  Arabs,  and  their  anciout 
monarchy  destroyed. 

'i  Derbend.  —  ^^Les  Tares  appellent  cette  \illo  Demir  Capi,  Porte  de  Per;  ce  soni  lea 
Caspiae  Portae  des  aiicieiis."  —  WHerbelot. 

3  'I'he  Talpot  or  'I'alipot  tree.  **This  beautiful  palm-tree,  which  frowa  in  the  heart  of 
the  forests,  may  be  classed  among  the  loftiest  trees,  and  becomes  still  higher  when  ou  the  point 
of  burstinr  forth  from  its  leafy  summit.  The  sheath  which  then  envelopes  the  flower  is  very 
large,  and,  when  it  bursts,  maJkea  an  explosion  like  the  report  of  a  camion. —  Tkunberg, 
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R^>enion!  foul,  dishoRouring  word. 

Whose  wrongful  bligbt  so  oft  has  stainM 
The  holiest  caiue  that  tongue  or  sword 

Of  mortal  ever  lost  or  gaiii'd. 
How  many  a  spirit,  born  to  bless. 

Hath  sank  beneath  that  withering  name. 
Whom  but  a  day's ,  an  hour's  success. 

Had  wafted  to  eternal  fame! 
As  exhalations,  when  they  burst 
FVom  the  warm  earth ,  if  chiilM  at  first, 
If  check'd  in  soaring  from  the  plain. 
Darken  to  fogs  and  sink  again;  — 
But,  if  they  once  triumphant  spread 
Their  wings  above  the  mountain-head. 
Become  enthron'd  in  upper  air. 
And  turn  to  sun-bright  glories  tliere! 

And  who  is  he  that  wields  the  might 

Of  Freedom  on  the  Green  Sea  brink. 
Before  whose  sabre's  dazzling  light 

The  eyes  of  Yrmkn's  warrior  wink? 
Who  comes  embower'd  in  the  spears 
Of  Kbrhan's  hardy  mountaineers  V 
Those  mountaineers  that  truest,  last. 

Cling  to  their  country's  andent  rites. 
As  if  that  God,  whose  eyelids  cast 

Their  closing  gleam  on  Iran's  heights. 
Among  her  snowy  mountains  threw 
The  last  light  of  his  worship  too ! 

'Tis  Hafeo  —  name  of  fear,  whose  sound 

Chills  like  the  muttering  of  a  charm;  — 
Shout  but  that  awful  name  around, 

And  palsy  shakes  the  manliest  arm. 
"Ks  Hafrd,  most  accurst  and  dire 
(So  rank'd  by  Moslem  hate  and  ire) 
Of  all  the  rebel  Sons  of  Fire! 
Of  whose  malign ,  tremendous  power 
The  Arabs,  at  their  mid-watch  hour. 
Such  tales  of  fearful  wonder  tell. 
That  each  alfnghted  sentinel 
Pulls  down  his  cowl  npon  his  eyes. 
Lest  Hafbd  in  the  midst  should  rise! 
A  man,  they  say,  of  monstrous  birth, 
A  mingled  race  of  flame  and  earth, 
Spnuig  from  those  ojd,  enchanted  Idiigs,* 

Who  in  their  fairy  helms,  of  yore, 
A  feather  from  the  mystic  wings 

Of  the  Simoorgh  resistless  wore; 
And  gifted  bv  the  Fiends  of  Fire, 
Who  groan'd  to  see  their  shrines  expire. 
With  charms  that,  all  in  vain  withstood, 
Would  drown  the  Koran's  light  in  blood ! 

Such  were  the  tales,  that  won  belief, 

And  such  the  colouring  Fancy  gave 
To  a  young,  warm  and  dauntless  Chief,  — 

One  who ,  no  more  than  mortal  brave. 
Fought  for  the  land  his  soul  ador'd. 

For  happy  homes  and  altars  free,  — 
His  only  talisman,  the  sword. 

His  only  spell-word  Liberty ! 
One  of  that  ancient  hero  line. 
Along  whose  glorious  current  shine 
Names,  that  nave  sanctified  their  blood; 
As  Lbbamon's  small  mountain-flood 
Is  render'd  holy  by  the  ranks 
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Of  sainted  cedars  on  its  banks!  ^ 
Twas  not  for  him  to  crouch  the  knee 
Tamely  to  Moslem  tyranny ;  — 
^was  not  for  him ,  whose  soul  was  cast 
In  the  bright  mould  of  ages  past. 
Whose  melancholy  spirit,  fed 
With  ail  the  glories  of  the  dead, 
Though  framed  for  Iran's  happiest  years. 
Was  born  among  her  chains  and  tears!  — 
'Twas  not  for  hun  to  swell  the  crowd 
Of  slavish  heads ,  that  shrinking  bowM 
Before  the  Moslem,  astiepass'd. 
Like  shrubs  beneath  the  poison-blast  '— 
^o  —  far  he  fled  —  indignant  fled 

The  pageant  of  his  country's  shame; 
While  every  tear  her  children  shed 

Fell  on  his  soul,  like  drops  of  flame; 
And ,  as  a  lover  hails  the  dawn 

Of  a  first  smile ,  so  welcomM  he 
The  sparkle  of  the  first  sword  drawn 

For  vengeance  and  for  liberty ! 

But  vain  was  valour  —  vain  the  flower 
Of  Kkrqian,  in  that  deathful  hour, 
Against  Al  Hassan's  whelming  power.  -— 
In  vain  they  met  him,  helm  to  helm. 
Upon  the  threshold  of  that  realm 
He  came  in  bigot  pomp  to  sway. 
And  with  tlieir  corpses  blocked  his  way  — 
In  vain  —  for  every  lance  they  rais'd. 
Thousands  around  the  conqueror  blaz'd ; 
For  every  arm  that  lin'd  their  shore. 
Myriads  of  slaves  were  wafted  o'er,  — 
A  bloody,  bold,  and  countless  crowd. 
Before  whose  swarm  as  fast  they  bow'd 
As  dates  beneath  the  locust-cloud! 

There  stood  —  but  one  short  league  away 
From  old  Harhozu's  sultry  bay  — 
A  rocky  mountain,  o'er  the  Sea 
Of  Oman  beetling  awfully. 
A  last  and  solitary  link 

Of  those  stupendous  chains  that  reach 
From  the  brpad  Caspian's  reedy  brink 

Down  winding  to  the  Green  Sea  beach. 
Around  its  base  the  bare  rocks  stood. 
Like  naked  ^ants ,  in  the  flood. 

As  if  to  guard  the  Gulf  across ; 
While,  on  its  peak ,  that  brav'd  the  sky, 
A  ruiii'd  Temple  tower'd,  so  high 

That  oft  the  sleeping  albatross  * 
Struck  the  wild  ruins  with  her  wing. 
And  from  her  doud-rock'd  slumbering 
Started  —  to  find  man's  dwelling  there 
In  her  own  silent  fields  of  air ! 
Beneath,  terrific  caverns  gave 
Dark  welcome  to  each  stormy  wave 
Thatdash'd,  like  midnight  revellers,  in;  — 
And  such  the  strange ,  mysterious  din 
At  times  throughout  those  caverns  roU'd,  — 
And  such  the  fearful -wonders  told 
Of  restless  sprites  imprison'd  there. 
That  bold  were  Moslem,  who  would  dare, 
At  twilight  hour,  to  steer  his  skiff 
Beneath  the  Gheber's  lonely  cliff. 
On  the  land  side,  those  towers  sublime. 
That  seem'd  above  the  grasp  of  Time, 

1  This  rivulet,  saysDandini,  is  called  the  Holy  River  from  the  "ccdar-saiata"  among  which 
**  "J^'he^e  birds  Bleep  in  the  air.    They  arc  most  common  abonl  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Were  teyerM  from  the  haunts  of  men 
By  a  wide ,  deep,  and  wizard  glen, 
So  fathomleM ,  «o  fiill  of  gloom. 

No  eye  could  pierce  the  void  between ; 
It  seemM  a  place  where  Ghoies  might  come  • 

With  their  foul  banquets  from  the  touib. 

And  in  its  cayerns  feed  unseen. 
Like  distant  thunder,  from  below. 

The  sound  of  many  torrents  came ; 
Too  deep  for  eye  or  ear  to  know 
If  'twere  the  sea's  imprisoned  fiow. 

Or  floods  of  ever-restless  flame. 
For  each  rayine,  each  rocky  spire 
Of  that  Tast  mountain  stood  on  fire ;  * 
And ,  though  for  eyer  past  the  days. 
When  God  was  worshipped  in  the  blaze 
That  from  its  lofty  altar  shone,  — 
Though  fled  the  priests ,  the  yotaries  gone, 
Still  did  the  nughty  flame  burn  on 
Through  chance  and  chance ,  through  good  and  ill, 
Uke  its  own  God's  etemsd  will. 
Beep,  constant,  bright,  unquenchable! 
Thither  the  yanquish'd  Hafbd  led 

His  little  army  s  last  remains ;  — 
** W  elcome ,  terrific  glen ! "  he  sud, 
'^Thy  ^oom ,  that  Eblis'  self  might  dread, 

''Is  Heav'n  to  him  who  flies  from  chmns !" 
O'er  a  dark,  narrow  bridge-way,  known 
To  him  and  to  his  Chiefii  alone. 
They  cross'd  the  chasm  and  gain'd  the  towers,  ~~ 
**Thishome,"  he  cried,  ^^t  least  is  ours  — 
^'Here  we  may  bleed ,  unmock'd  by  hymns 

''Of  Moslem  triumph  o'er  our  head ; 
''Here  we  may  fail ,  nor  leave  our  limbs 

"To  quiver  to  the  Moslem's  tread. 
"Stretched  on  this  rock,  while  vultures'  beaks 
"Are  whetted  on  our  yet  warm  cheeks, 
"Here ,  —  happy  that  no  tyrant's  eye 
"Gloats  on  our  torments  —  we  may  die !" 

'Twas  night  when  to  those  towers  they  came, 

And  gloomily  the  fitfiil  flame. 

That  from  the  ruin'd  altar  broke. 

Glared  on  his  features,  as  he  spoke:  — 

'"Tls  o'er  —  what  men  could  ao ,  we've  done  — 

"If  Iran  will  look  tamely  on, 

"And  see  her  priests,  her  warriors  driven 

"Before  a  sensual  bigot's  nod, 
"A  wretch ,  who  takes  his  lusts  to  Heaven, 

And  makes  a  pander  of  his  God! 
If  her  proud  sons,  her  high-born  souls. 

Men ,  in  whose  veins  —  oh  last  disgrace ! 
"The  blood  of  Zal  and  Rustam  *  roUs,  — 

"If  they  will  court  this  upstart  race, 
"And  turn  from  Mithsa's  ancient  ray, 
"To  kneel  at  shrines  of  yesterday ! 
'^f  they  will  crouch  to  Iaan's  foes, 

"Why,  let  them -— tiU  the  land's  de^air 
"Cries  out  to  Heav'n ,  and  bondage  grows 

"Too  vile  for  e'n  the  vile  to  bear ! 
"Till  shame  at  last,  long  hidden,  burns 
"Their  inmost  core,  and  conscience  turns 
"Each  coward  tear  the  slave  lets  fall 
"Back  on  his  heart  in  drops  of  gali! 
"But  A«re,   at  least,  are  arms  unchain'd, 
"And  souls  that  thraldom  never  stain'd;  — 
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ylH^^^fccn  generally  built  their  temples  over  sabterraneona  firea. 
bm  Bm?  n^'^^  <>f  Persia.    ^^Among  the  Goebres  there  are  some ,  who 
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"This  spot ,  at  least,  no  foot  of  slaye 
*'Or  satrap  ever  yet  profan'd; 

'^And  though  but  few  —  though  fast  the  ware 
^'Of  life  is  ebbijig  from  our  veins, 
''ESnough  for  vengeance  still  remains. 
*^As  panthecs ,  after  set  of  sun, 
*'Rush  from  the  roots  of  Lebanon 
"Across  the  dark-sea  robber's  way,  * 
*' We'll  bound  upon  our  startled  prey ;  — 
*'And  when  some  hearts  that  proudest  swell 
"Have  felt  our  falchion'^  last  farewell ; 
"When  Hope's  expiring  throb  is  o'er, 
**And  e'n  Despair  can  prompt  no  more, 
"This  spot  shall  be  the  sacred  grave 
**Of  the  last  few  who ,  vainly  brave, 
"Die  for  the  land  they  cannot  save ! " 

His  Chiefs  stood  round  —  each  shining  blade 

Upon  the  broken  altar  laid  — 

And  though  so  wild  and  desolate 

Those  courts ,  where  once  the  Mighty  sate  $ 

Nor  longer  on  those  mouldering  towers 

Was  seen  the  feast  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

With  which  of  old  the  Magi  fed 

The  wandering  Spirits  of  their  Dead ;  * 

Though  neither  priest  nor  rites  were  there. 

Nor  charmed  leaf  of  pure  pomegranate  ;  ' 
Nor  hymn,  nor  censer's  fragrant  air, 

Nor  symbol  of  their  worshipp'd  planet;^ 
Yet  the  same  God  that  heard  their  sires 
Heard  them ,  while  on  that  altar's  fires 
They  swore  the  latest,  holiest  deed 
Of  the  few  hearts ,  stiU  left  to  bleed. 
Should  be,  in  Iran's  injur'd  name. 
To  die  upon  that  Mount  of  Flame  — 
The  last  of  all  her  patriot  line. 
Before  her  last  untrampled  Shrine ! 
Brave,  suffering  souls!  they  little  knew 
How  many  a  tear  their  injuries  drew 
From  one  meek  maid ,  one  gentle  foe. 
Whom  Love  first  toucii'd  with  others'  woe  — 
Whose  life ,  as  free  from  thought  as  sin. 
Slept  like  a  lake ,  till  Love  threw  in 
His  talisman ,  and  woke  the  tide. 
And  spread  its  trembling  circles  wide. 
Once,  EttiR !  thy  unheeding  child, 
'Mid  all  thb  havoc,  bloom'd  and  smtl'd,  ^ 
Tranquil  as  on  some  battle  plain 

The  Persian  lily  shines  and  towers. 
Before  the  combat's  reddening  stain 

Hath  fairn  upon  her  golden  flowers. 
Idght-hearted  maid,  unaw'd,  uiimov'd, 
While  Heav'n  but  spar'd  the  sire  she  lov'd, 
Once  at  thy  evening  tales  of  blood 
Unlistening  and  aloof  she  stood  — 
And  oft ,  when  thou  hast  pac'd  along 

Thy  Haram  halls  with  furious  heat. 
Hast  thou  not  cnn'd  her  cheerfiil  song, 

That  came  across  thee ,  calm  and  sweet, 

« 

1  See  Ruflsera  account  of  the  panthers  attacking  travellers  in  the  aight  oa  the  sea-shore 
about  the  roots  of  Lebanon. 

3  '^Amonjf  other  ceremonies  the  Magi  used  to  place  upon  the  tope  of  hfgh  towers  varioiw 
kindii  of  rich  \iandd,  upon  which  it  was  aupposed  the  Peris  and  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
heroes  reraled  theniMelves.  —  Itfchardeon, 

3  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ghebers  round  their  Fire,  as  described  by  Lord,  *'the  Daroo,** 
he  says,  **giveth  them  water  to  drink,  and  a  pomegranate  leaf  to  chew  in  ine  mouth,  to  cleanse 
them  from  inward  uncleanness/' 

4  "Early  in  the  morning,  they  (the  Parsees  or  Ghebers  at  Onlam)  go  in  crowds  to  pay  their 
devotions  to  the  Sun,  to  whom  upon  all  the  altars  there  are  spheres  consecrated,  made  by 
magic,  resembling  the  circles  of  the  sun,  and  when  the  sun  rises,  these  orbs  seem  to  be  in- 
flamed ,  and  to  turn  round  with  a  great  noise.  They  have  every  oae  a  oeaser  in  their  hands, 
and  offer  incense  to  the  sun  —  Ra^^i  Benjamin. 
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Like  Intes  of  angels ,  touoh'd  so  near 
Hell's  confines,  that  the  damn'd  can  hear? 
Far  other  feelings  Love  hath  brought  — 

Her  soul  ail  flame ,  her  brow  aU  sadness, 
She  now  has  but  the  one  dear  thought, 

And  thinks  that  o'er,  almost  to  madness ! 
Oft  doth  her  sinking  heart  recall 
His  words  —  ^^for  my  sake  weep  for  all ; '' 
And  bitterly ,  as  day  on  day 

Of  rebel  carnage  fast  succeeds, 
She  weeps  a  lover  snatchM  away    , 

In  every  Gheber  wretch  that  bleeds. 
There's  not  a  sabre  meets  her  eye. 

Bat  with  his  life-blood  seems  to  swim ; 
There's  not  an  arrow  wings  the  sky. 

But  fancy  turns  its  point  to  him. 
No  more  she  brings  with  footstep  light 
Al  Hassan's  falcluon  for  the  fight ; 
And,  —  had  he  look'd  with  clearer  sight. 
Had  not  the  mists,  that  ever  rise 
Ftom  a  foul  spirit,  dinun'd  his  eyes  — <- 
He  would  have  mark'd  her  shuddering  frame, 
When  from  the  field  of  blood  he  came. 
The  faltering  speech  —  the  look  estrang'd  — 
Yoke,  step,  and  life,  and  beauty  chang'd  — 
He  would  haye  mark'd  all  this ,  and  known 
Such  change  is  wrought  by  Love  alone  I 

Ah!  not  the  Love,  that  should  have  bless'd 
So  young,  so  innocent  a  breast; 
Not  the  pure,  open,  prosperous  Love, 
That,  pledg'd  on  earth  and  seal'd  above. 
Grows  in  the  world's  approving  eyes. 

In  friendship's  smile  and  home's  caress,  # 

Collecting  all  the  heart's  sweet  ties 

Into  one  knot  of  happiness ! 
No ,  HiN j>A ,  no ,  —  thy  fatal  flame 
Is  nurs'd  in  silence ,  sorrow ,  shame.  — 

A  passion,  without  hope  or  pleasure. 
In  thy  soul's  darkness  buried  deep, 

It  fies ,  like  some  ill-gotten  treasure,  — 
Some  idol,  without  shrine  or  name, 
O'er  which  its  pale-ey'd  votaries  keep 
Unholy  watch ,  while  others  sleep ! 

Seven  nights  have  darken'd  Oman's  Sea, 

Since  last ,  beneath  the  moonlight  ray. 
She  saw  lus  light  oar  rapidly 

Hurry  her  Gheber's  bark  away,  — 
And  still  she  goes ,  at  midnight  hour. 
To  weep  alone  in  that  high  bower. 
And  watch,  and  look  along  the  deep 
For  him  whose  smiles  first  made  her  weep,  — 
But  wtttching,  weeping,  all  was  vain. 
She  never  saw  his  bark  again. 
The  owlet's  solitary  cry. 
The  nightr-hawk ,  flitting  darklv  by. 

And  oft  the  hateful  carrion-burd. 
Heavily  flapping  his  dogg'd  wing. 
Which  reelrd  with  that  day's  banquetting  — 

Was  all  she  saw ,  was  all  she  heard. 

lis  the  eighth  mom  —  Al  Hassan^s  brow 

Is  brighten  d  with  unusual  joy  — 
What  n^hty  mischief  glads  him  now. 

Who  never  smiles  but  to  destroy  ? 
The  sparkle  upon  Hbekbnd's  Sea, 
When  tost  at  midnight  furiously,  * 
Tells  not  of  wreck  and  ruin  nigh, 

1!?  ^  •kwrvcd,  wltli  rctpeet  to  the  Sea  of  Herkend,  that  when  it  is  tossed  by  tem- 
"w  WMds,  it  sparkles  like  fire."  —  TravtU  of  two  Mohammedan; 
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More  flurely  than  that  smiling  eye ! 

'^Up ,  daughter ,  up  —  the  Kema's  ^  breath 

''Has  blown  a  blast  would  waken  death, 

And  yet  thou  sleep'st  —  up ,  child,  and  see 

Thill  blessed  day  for  Heaven  and  me, 
''A  day  more  rich  in  Pagan  blood 
''Than  ever  flashM  o'er  Oman's  flood. 
"Before  another  dawn  shall  shine, 
"His  head  —  heart  —  limbs  —  will  all  be  mine; 
"This  very  night  his  blood  shall  steep 
"These  hands  all  over  ere  I  sleep !"  — 
^' Am  blood ! ''  she  faintly  scream  d  —  her  mind 
Still  singling  one  from  all  mankind  — 

Yes  —  spite  of  his  ravines  and  towers, 

Hafbd  ,  my  child ,  this  night  is  ours. 
"Thanks  to  all-conquering  treachery, 

"Without  whose  aid  the  links  accurst, 
"That  bind  these  impious  slaves ,  would  be 

"Too  strong  for  Alla's  self  to  burst ! 
"That  rebel  fiend ,  whose  blade  has  spread 
"My  path  with  piles  of  Moslem  dead, 
"Whose  bafning  spells  had  almost  driven 
"Back  from  their  course  the  Swords  of  Heaven, 
"This  night ,  with  all  his  band ,  shall  know 

How  deep  an  Arab's  steel  can  go. 

When  God  and  Vengeance  speed  the  blow. 

And  —  Prophet  1  —  by  that  holy  wreath 
"Thou  wor'st  on  Ohod's  field  of  death,  * 
*'I  swear ,  for  every  sob  that  parts 
"In  anguish  from  these  heathen  hearts, 
"A  gem  from  Persia's  plundcr'd  mines 
"Shall  glitter  on  thy  Shrine  of  Shrines. 
"But ,  ha !  —  she  sinks  —  that  looks  so  wild  — 
"Those  livid  lips  —  my  child ,  my  diild, 
"This  life  of  blood  befits  not  thee, 
"And  thou  must  back  to  Arabt. 

"Ne'er  had  I  ri«k'd  thy  timid  sex 
"In  scenes  that  man  himself  might  dread, 
"Had  I  not  hop'd  our  every  tread 

"Would  be  on  prostrate  Persian  necks  — 
"Curst  race,  they  offer  swords  instead  ! 
"But  cheer  thee,  maid,  —  the  wind  that  now 

Is  blowing  o'er  thy  feverish  brow. 

To-day  shall  waft  thee  from  the  shore  ; 

And ,  ere  a  drop  of  this  night's  gore 
"Have  time  to  chill  in  yonder  towers, 
"Thou'lt  see  thy  own  sweet  Arab  bowers ! " 

His  bloody  boast  was  all  too  true  — 
There  lurk'd  one  wretch  among  the  few 
Whom  Hafbd's  eagle  eye  could  count 
Around  him  on  that  ^^ery  Mount,  — 
One  miscreant ,  who  for  gold  betray'd 
The  pathway  through  the  valley's  shade 
To  those  high  towers  where  Freedom  stood 
In  her  last  hold  of  flame  and  blood. 
Left  on  the  field  last  dreadful  night. 
When ,  sallying  from  their  Sacred  Height, 
The  Ghebers  fought  hope's  farewell  fight. 
He  lay  —  but  died  not  with  the  brave; 
.    That  sun ,  which  should  have  gilt  his  grave, 
Saw  him  a  traitor  and  a  slave;  — 
And ,  while  the  few ,  who  thence  return'd 
To  their  high  rocky  fortress  moum'd 

1  A  kind  of  trumpet;  ~  it  *^wu  that  used  by  Tamerlane,  the  soand  of  which  le  doscribed 
IB  oneommonly  dreaaful ,  and  so  load  as  to  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.*'  — 

1  "Mohammed  had  two  helmets,  aa  interior  and  exterior  oae ;  the  latter  of  which,  called 
Al  Mawashah,  the  fillet,  wreath,  or  wreathed  garland,  he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Ohod."  — 
VnivermU  hiilQry.  a  > 
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FV»r  hiiii  among  the  mfttchless  dead 

They  left  behmd  on  glory's  bed^ 

He  iiY'd ,  and ,  in  the  face  of  morn, 

Langh'd  them  and  Faith  and  Heaven  to  scorn. 

Oh  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave. 

Whose  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight, 
Comes  o*er  the  councils  of  the  brave. 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might! 
May  Lifers  unblessed  cup  for  him 
Be  druggM  with  treacheries  to  the  brim,  — 
With  hopes,  that  but  allure  to  fly. 

With  joys,  that  vanish  while  he  sips. 
Like  DeadrSea  fruits ,  that  tempt  the  eye, 

But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips ! 
His  country's  curse,  his  children's  shame. 
Outcast  of  virtue,  peace,  and  fSeime, 
May  he,  at  last,  with  lips  of  flame 
On  the  parchM  desert  thirsting  die,  — 
While  lakes  that  shone  in  mo^ery  nigh 
Are  fading  off,  untouched ,  untasted. 
Like  the  once  glorious  hopes  he  blasted ! 
And ,  when  from  earth  his  spirit  flies. 

Just  Prophet,  let  the  damn'd-one  dwell 
Full  in  the  sight  of  Paradise, 

Beholding  heaven,  and  feeling  hell! 


>tUiRooKH  had  had  a  dream  the  night  before,  which,  in  spite  of  the  impend- 
%|bte  of  poor  Hafbd,  made  her  heart  more  than  usually  cheerful  during  the 
ponng,  and  gave  her  cheeks  all  the  freshened  animation  of  a  flower  that  the 
lU-Msk  has  just  passed  over.  She  fended  that  she  was  sailing  on  that  Eastern 
Oceu,  where  the  sea-gipsies,  who  live  for  ever  on  die  water,  enjoy  a  perpetual 
■■Mr  in  wandering  from  isle  to  isle,  when  she  saw  a  small  gilded  bark  ap~ 
^pMcUng  her.  It  was  like  one  of  those  boats  which  the  Maldivian  islanders  an-* 
MiBy  wnd  adrift,  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves  ^  loaded  with  perfumes, 
l>*cn,  and  odoriferous  wood,  as  an  offering  to  the  Spirit  whom  they  call  King 
if  Ike  Sea.  At  first,  this  hUle  bark  appeared  to  be  empty,  but,  on  coming 
Mr 

■^  She  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  relating  the  dream  to  her  Ladies ,  when  Fbra- 
IMX  ippeared  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion.  In  his  presence ,  of  course ,  every 
i^g  dse  was  forgotten ,  and  the  continuance  of  the  story  was  instantly  requested 
h  ^  Fresh  wood  of  aloes  was  set  to  burn  in  the  cassolets ;  —  the  idolet 
^ol)^  were  hastily  handed  round,  and,  after  a  short  prelude  on  his  lute ,  in  the 
wMk  nteaiure  of  Nava,  which  is  always  used  to  express  the  lamentations  of 
1^  Wen,  the  Poet  thus  continued s  — 

1 HB  day  is  lowering  —  stUly  black 
Sleeps  the  grim  wave,  while  heaven^s  mdky 
IKspersM  and  wild ,  *twixt  earth  and  sky 
Hangs  like  a  shattered  canopv ! 
There's  not  a  eioud  in  that  bine  plain 

But  tells  of  storm  to  come  or  past ;  — 
Here ,  flying  loosely  as  the  mane 

Of  a  young  war-horse  in  the  blast ;  — 
There  9  roll'd  in  masses  dark  and  swellings 
As  proud  to  be  the  thunder's  dwelling ! 
While  some ,  already  burst  and  riven. 
Seem  melting  down  the  verge  of  heaven; 
As  though  the  infiant  storm  had  rent 

The  roi^ty  womb  that  gave  him  birtb^ 
And,  having  swept  the  firmament. 

Was  now  in  fierce  career  for  earth. 
On  earth  'twas  yet  all  calm  around, 
A  palseiess  silence ,  dread ,  profound. 
More  awldl  than  the  tempest's  soimd 
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The  dlTer  steerM  for  Orvits'  bowers, 
And  moor'd  hoB  skiff  till  calmer  hours ; 
The  sea-birds ,  with  portentous  screech, 
Flew  fast  to  land ;  —  upon  the  beach 
The  pilot  ofL  had  pausM,  with  glance 
Turn  d  upward  to  that  wild  expanse ; 
And  all  was  boding,  drear,  and  dark, 
As  her  now  soul,  when  Hinda^s  bark 
Went  slowly  from  the  Persian  shore  — 
No  music  tim'd  her  parting  oar,  ^ 
Nor  friends  upon  the  lessening  strand 
LingerM,  to  wave  the  unseen  hand, 
Or  speak  the  farewell,  heard  no  more;  — 
But  lone,  unheeded,  from  the  bay 
The  vessel  takes  its  mournful  way. 
Like  some  ill-destin'd  bark  that  steers 
In  silence  through  the  Gate  of  Tears.  * 

And  where  wai  stern  Al  Hassan  then? 
Could  not  that  saintly  scourge  of  men 
From  bloodshed  and  devotion  spare 
One  minute  for  a  farewell  there? 
No  —  close  within ,  in  changeful  fits 
Of  cursing  and  of  prayer ,  he  sits 
In  savage  loneliness  to  brood 
Upon  the  coming  night  of  blood. 

With  that  keen,  second-scent  of  death, 
By  which  the  vulture  snuffs  his  food 

In  the  still  warm  and  living  breath  I^ 
While  o'er  the  wave  his  weeping  dau(;liter 
Is  wafted  from  these  scenes  of  slaughter,  — 
As  a  young  bird  of  Babylon^  * 
Let  loose  to  tell  of  victory  won, 
Flies  home,  with  wing,  ah!  not  anstain'd 
By  the  red  hands  that  held  her  chainM. 

And  does  the  long-left  home  she  seeks 

Light  up  no  gladness  on  her  cheeks  ? 

The  flowers  she  nursM  -^  the  well-known  groves, 

Where  oft  in  dreams  her  spirit  roves  — 

Once  more  to  see  her  dear  gazelles 

Come  bounding  with  their  silver  bells; 

Her  birds*  new  plumage  to  behold. 

And  the  gay ,  gie&ming  fishes  count, 
She  left,  aU  Metted  with  gold. 

Shooting  around  their  jasper  fount;*  — 
Her  little  garden  mosque  to  see, 

And  once  again ,  at  evening  hour, 
To  tell  her  ruby  rosary 

In  her  own  sweet  acacia  bower.  *— 
Can  these  delights,  that  wait  her  now, 
Call  up  no  sunshine  on  her  brow? 
No  —  silent,  from  her  train  apart,  — 
As  if  e'n  now  she  felt  at  heart 
The  chill  of  her  approaching  doom,  — 
She  sits,  all  lovely  in  her  gloom 
As  a  pale  Angel  of  the  Grave ; 
And  o'er  the  wide,  tempestuous  wave. 
Looks,  with  a  shudder,  to  those  towers. 
Where,  in  a  few  short  awful  hours, 

1  **Tlie  Easterns  used  to  Het  out  on  their  longer  voyages  with  mosic."  -—  Harmer, 
%  **The  Gate  of  Tearn,  the  straits  or  passage  into  the  Red  Sea,  commonly  called  Babel- 
iBBndel.  It  received  thin  name  froita  the  old  Arabians  ^  <»n  account  of  the  danger  of  the  uainga- 
iion,  and  the  number  of  shipwreckii  by  which  it  was  distinguished ;  which  induced  them  to  con- 
aider  an  dead,  and  to  wear  mourning  for  all  who  had  the  bolduesH  to  hazard  the  passage  through 
It  into  the  Ethiopic  ocean. "  —  Hivhardton. 

3  "I  have  been  told  that  whensoever  an  animal  falls  down  dead,  one  or  more  vultures, 
unseen  before,  instantly  appear."  —  Jfennant. 

4  **They  fasten  some  writing  to  the  wings  of  a  Bagdad,  or  Babylonian  pigeon.  *'~7Vave/« 
of  certain  En^Uahwen. 

5  "The  Empress  of  Jehan-Goire  used  to  divert  herself  with  feeding  tame  fif«h  in  her  canals, 
some  of  which  were  many  years  afterwards  luiowa  by  iillcts  of  gold ,  which  she  caused  to  be 
put  round  them. "  —  Jttarria. 
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fflood ,  blood,  in  streaming  ddef  0haU  run. 

Fool  incense  for  to-morrow's  sun! 

^'Where  art  thou ,  glorious  stranger !  thou, 

"^So  lovM ,  so  lost,  where  art  thou  now  ? 

**Foe  —  Gheber  —  infidel  —  whatever 

'^Th*  unhallowed  name  thou^rt  doomM  to  bear. 

''Still  glorious  —  still  to  this  fond  heart 

"Dear  as  its  blood ,  whatever  thou  art 

"Yes  —  Alla  ,  dreadful  Alla  I  yes  — 

''If  there  be  wrong,  be  crime  in  this, 

"Let  the  black  waves ,  that  round  us  roil, 

"Whelm  me  this  instant,  ere  my  soul, 

"Forgetting  faith,  —  home ,  —  father,  —  all  — 

^'Before  its  earthly  idol  fall, 

"Nor  worship  e'n  Thyself  above  him  — 

"For  oh !  so  wildly  do  I  love  him, 

"Thy  Paradise  itself  were  dim 

"And  joyless,  if  riot  sharM  with  himP 

Her  hands  were  claspM  —  her  eyes  upturnM, 

Dropping  their  tears  like  moonlight  rain ; 
And,  though  her  lip ,  fond  raver!  burnM 

With  words  of  passion ,  bold .  profane. 
Yet  was  there  light  around  her  orow, 

A  holiness  in  those  dark  eyes. 
Which  show'd  —  though  wandering  earthward  now,  — 

Her  spirit's  home  was  in  the  skies. 
Yes  —  for  a  spirit,  pure  as  hers. 
Is  always  pure ,  e'n  while  it  errs  $ 
As  sunshine ,  broken  in  the  rill. 
Though  tum*d  astray ,  is  sunshine  still ! 

« 

So  wholly  had  her  mind  forgot 

All  thoughts  but  one,  she  heeded  not 

The  ri^ug  storm  —  the  wave  that  oast 

A  moment's  midnight ,  as  it  pass*d  — 

Nor  heard  the  frequent  shout,  the  tread 

Of  gathering  tumult  o'er  her  head  — 

ClashM  swords ,  and  tongues  that  seem'd  to  vie 

With  the  rude  riot  of  the  sky.  — 

But  hark !  —  that  war-whoop  on  the  deck  — 

That  crash,  as  if  each  engme  there. 
Mast,  sails,  and  all,  were  gone  to  wreck, 

'IVIid  yrils  and  stampings  of  despair ! 
Merciful  heav'n !  what  can  it  be  ? 
^Tis  not  the  storm ,  though  fearfully 
The  ship  has  shuddered  as  she  rode 
O'er  mountain-waves  —  "Forgive  me ,  God ! 
"Forgive  me"  —  shriek'd  the  maid ,  and  knelt, 
Trembling  all  over  —  for  she  felt 
As  if  her  judgment-hour  was  near ; 
While  crouching  round,  half  dead  with  fear. 
Her  handmaids  dung ,  nor  breath'd ,  nor  stirrM,  — 
When  ,  hark !  —  a  second  crash  —  a  third  — 
And  now ,  as  if  a  bolt  of  thunder 
Had  riv'n  the  labouring  planks  asunder, 
The  deck  falls  in  —  what  horrors  then ! 
B!ood,  waves,  and  tackle,  swords  and  men 
Come  mix'd  together  through  the  chasm  $  — 
Some  wretches  in  their  dying  spasm 
Still  fighting  on  —  and  some  that  call 
"For  God  and  Iaan  !"  as  they  fall ! 

Whose  was  the  hand  that  tumM  away 

The  perils  of  th'  infuriate  fray. 

And  snatch'd  her  breathless  from  beneath 

This  wilderroent  of  vrrock  and  death? 

She  knew  not  —  for  a  faintness  came 

ChiU  o'er  her ,  and  her  sinking  frame 

Anud  the  rains  of  that  hour 

Lay,  like  a  pale  and  scorched  flower. 
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Beneath  the  red  volcano's  shower ! 
But  oh!  the  sights  and  sounds  of  dread 
That  shock'd  her  ere  her  senses  fled  ! 
The  yawnmg  deck  —  the  crowd  that  Birove 
Upon  the  tottering  planks  aboye  — 
The  sail,  whose  fragments,  shivering  o*er 
The  stmggler's  heads ,  all  dash'd  with  gore. 
Fluttered  hfce  bloody  flags  —  the  clash 
Of  sabres ,  and  the  lightning's  flash 
Upon  their  blades ,  high  toss'd  about 
Like  meteor  brands  '  —  as  if  throughout 

The  elements  one  fury  ran. 
One  general  race ,  that  left  a  doubt 

Which  was  the  fiercer,  Heav'n  or  Man  t 

Once  too  —  but  no  —  it  could  not  be  — 

'Twas  fancy  all  -^  yet  once  she  thought. 
While  yet  her  fadine  eyes  could  see. 

High  on  the  ruiii'd  deck  she  caught 
A  glimpse  of  that  unearthly  form. 

That  glory  of  her  soul ,  —  e'n  then. 
Amid  the  whirl  of  wreck  and  storm. 

Shining  above  tus  fellow-men,  ^ 

As ,  on  some  black  and  troublous  night, 
The  Star  of  Egypt,  ^  whose  proud  light 
Never  hath  beamM  on  those  who  rest 
In  the  White  Islands  of  the  West,  » 
Bums  through  the  storm  with  looks  of  flame 
That  put  Heav'n's  cloudier  eyes  to  shame ! 
But  no  —  'twas  but  the  minute's  dream  — 
A  fantasy  —  and  ere  the  scream  ^ 

Had  half-way  pass'd  her  pallid  lips, 
A  death-like  swoon ,  a  chill  eclipse 
Of  soul  and  sense  its  darkness  spread 
Around  her ,  and  she  sunk ,  as  aead ! 

How  calm ,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour ,  when  storms  are  gone : 
When  warring  winds  have  died  away, 
And  clouds ,  beneath  the  glancing  ray, 
Melt  off,  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillity,  — 
Fresh  as  if  Day  again  were  born, 
Again  upon  the  lap  of  Morn ! 
When  the  light  blossoms,  rudely  torn 
.  And  scatter'd  at  the  whirlwind's  will. 
Hang  floating  in  the  pure  air  still. 
Filling  it  all  with  precious  balm. 
In  gratitude  for  this  sweet  calm ;  — 
And  every  drop  the  thunder-showers 
Have  left  upon  the  grass  and  flowers 
Sparkles ,  as  'twere  that  lightning-gem  ^ 
Whose  liquid  flame  is  born  of  them ! 

When ,  'stead  of  one  unchanging  breeze. 
There  blow  a  thousand  gentle  airs, 
And  each  a  different  perfume  bears,  — 

As  if  the  loveliest  plants  and  trees 
Had  vassal  breezes  of  their  own 
To  watch  and  wait  on  them  alone. 
And  waft  no  otlier  breath  than  theirs ! 
When  the  blue  waters  rise  and  fall. 
In  sleepy  sunshine  mantling  all ; 
And  e'n  that  swell  the  tempest  leaves 

1  The  meteors  that  Pliay  calls  'faces/* 

I  "Tke  briUiant  Canopiu,  unseen  in  Karopean  climates."  —  Brown. 

%  See  Wllford's  learned  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Isles  In  the  West. 

4  A  precious  stone  of  the  Indies,  called  by  the  ancients  Ceraunium,  l>ecanse  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  places  where  thander  had  fallen.  Tcrtullian  says  it  has  a  f  iitlerinc 
appearance,  as  if  there  had  been  fire  in  it;  and  the  author  of  the  Dissertation  in  Harris^ 
Voyages  supposes  it  to  be  the  opal. 
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Is  fike  the  foil  and  silent  heayes 

Of  lovers'  hearts ,  when  newly  blest,  \ 

Too  newly  to  be  quite  at  rest!  j 

Sach  was  the  golden  hour  that  broke  \ 

Upon  the  world,  when  Hinoa  woke  J 

From  her  long  trance,  and  heard  around  ] 

No  motion  bal  the  water's  sound  1 

RippUng  against  the  ressers  side,  I 

As  slow  it  mounted  o*er  the  tide.  —  I 

But  where  is  she?  —  her  eyes  are  dark,  J 

Are  wilderM  still  —  is  this  the  bark. 

The  same,  that  from  Harmozia^s  bay  ^ 

Bore  her  at  morn  —  whose  bloody  way 

The  sea>dog  trackM  ?  —  no  —  strange  and  new 

Is  all  that  meets  her  wondering  view. 

Upon  a  galliot's  deck  she  lies,  ' 

Beneath  no  rich  payUion's  shade. 
No  plumes  to  fan  her  sleeping  eyes, 

N»r  jasmine  on  her  pillow  lud. 
But  the  rude  litter,  roughly  spread 
With  war-doaks ,  is  her  homely  bed. 
And  shawl  and  sash ,  on  javelins  hung. 
For  awning  o'er  her  head  are  flung. 
Shuddering  she  look'd  around  —  tiiere  lay 

A  group  of  warriors  in  the  sun 
Restmg  their  limbs,  as  for  that  day 

Their  ministry  of  death  were  done. 
Some  gazing  on  the  drowsy  sea. 
Lost  in  unconscious  reverie ;  ^ 

And  some,  who  seem'd  but  ill  to  brook 
That  sluggish  calm,  with  many  a  look 
To  the  slack  sail  impatient  cast. 
As  loose  it  flagg'd  around  the  mast. 

Blest  Alla!  who  shall  save  her  now? 

There's  not  in  all  that  warrior-baud 
One  Arab  sword ,  one  turban'd  brow 

From  her  own  Faithful  Moslem  land. 
Their  garb  —  the  leathern  belt  ^  that  wraps 

Each  ydlow  vest  *  —  that  rebel  hue  — 
The  Tartar  fleece  upon  their  caps  '  — 

Yes  —  yes  —  her  fears  are  all  too  true. 
And  Heav'n  hath,  in  this  dreadful  hour, 
Ahandon'd  her  to  Hapbd's  power;  — 
Hakbd,  the  Gheber !  —  at  the  thought 

Her  very  heir's  blood  chills  within; 
He ,  whom  her  soul  was  hourly  taught 

To  loathe,  as  some  foul  fiend  of  sin, 
Some  minister ,  whom  Hell  had  sent 
To  spread  its  blast,  where'er  he  went. 
And  flinf,  as  o'er  our  earth  he  trod. 
His  shadow  betwixt  man  and  God ! 
And  she  is  now  his  captive,  —  thrown 
In  his  fierce  hands ,  afive ,  alone ; 
Hii  the  infuriate  band  she  sees. 
All  infidels  —  all  enenues ! 
What  was  the  daring  hope  that  then 
Cross'd  her  like  lightning,  as  again. 
With  boldness  that  despair  had  lent, 

She  darted  through  that  armed  crowd 
A  look  so  searching ,  so  intent, 

That  e'n  the  sternest  warrior  bow'd 
Abash'd ,  when  he  her  glances  caught. 
As  if  he  guess'd  whose  form  they  sought ! 

tZa^Mot.    Art  AfduanL 
''ilku'     ?'**''*'  **"*  l^nowB  by  a  dark  yellow  colour,    which  the   men   affect   ia  thdr 

Ian"  '"^K<>lah,  or  cap,  worn  by  the  Peniaas,  is  made  of  the  skla  of  tho  sheep  of  Tar- 
•'  "■  'r  flrfflf . 
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But  no  —  she  sees  him  aot  ~~  'tis  gone,  — 
The  vision  that  before  her  shone 
Through  all  the  maze  of  blood  and  storm. 
Is  fled  —  'twas  bat  a  phantom  form  — 
One  of  those  passing,  rainbow  dreams, 
Half  light,  halfshflSe,  which  Fancy's  beams 
Paint  on  the  fleeting  mists  that  roll 
In  trance  or  slumber  round  the  soul ! 

But  now  the  bark ,  with  liyelier  bound, 
Scales  the  blue  wave  —  the  crew's  in  motion 

The  oars  aire  out ,  and  with  light  sound 
Break  the  bright  mirror  of  the  ocean. 

Scattering  its  brilliant  fragments  round. 

And  now  she  sees  —  with  horror  sees 

Their  course  is  tow'rd  that  mountain  hold,  — 

Those  towers ,  that  make  her  life-blood  freeze. 

Where  Mecca's  godless  enemies 
Lde,  like  beleaguer'd  scorpions ,  roll'd 
In  their  last  deadly ,  venomous  fold ! 

Amid  th'  illumin'd  land  and  flood 

Sunless  that  mighty  mountain  stood; 

Save  where ,  above  its  awful  head. 

There  shone  a  flaming  doud ,  blood-red. 

As  'twere  the  flag  of  destiny 

Hung  out  to  mark  where  death  would  be! 

Had  her  bewilder'd  mind  the  power 
Of  thought  m  this  terrific  hour, 
She  well  might  marvel  where  or  how 
Man's  foot  could  scale  that  mountain's  brow. 
Since  ne'er  had  Arab  heard  or  known 
Of  path  but  through  the  glen  alone.  — 
But  every  thought  was  lost  in  fear. 
When,  as  their  bounding  bark  drew  near 
The  craggy  base ,  she  felt  the  waves 
*     Hurry  them  tow'rd  those  dismal  caves 
That  from  the  Deep  in  windings  pass 
Beneath  that  Mount's  volcanic  mass  — 
And  loud  a  voice  on  deck  commands 
To  lower  the  mast  and  light  the  brands !  — 
Instantly  o'er  the  dashing  tide 
Within  a  cavern's  mouth  they  glide, 
Gloomy  as  that  eternal  Porch, 

Through  which  departed  spirits  go ;  -— 
Not  e'n  the  flare  of  brand  and  torch 

Its  flickering  light  could  further  throw 

Than  the  thick  flood  that  boil'd  below. 
Silent  they  floated  —  as  if  each 
Sat  breathless ,  and  too  awM  for  speech 
In  that  dark  chasm,  where  even  sound 
Seem'd  dark,  —  so  sullenly  around 
The  goblin  echoes  of  the  cave 
Mutt^d  it  o'er  the  long  black  wave, 
As  'twere  some  secret  of  the  grave  I 
But  soft  —  tliey  pause  —  the  current  turns 

Beneath  them  from  its  onward  track;  — 
Some  mighty ,  unseen  barrier  spurns 

The  vexed  tide,  all  foaming,  back. 
And  scarce  the  oar's  redoubled  force 
Can  stem  the  eddy's  whirling  force ; 
When,  hark!  —  some  desperate  foot  has  sprung 
Among  the  rocks  —  the  chain  is  flung  — 
The  oars  are  up  —  the  grapple  clings. 
And  the  toss'd  bark  in  moonngs  swings. 
Just  then,  a  day-beam  through  the  shade 
Broke  tremulous  —  but ,  ei|e  the  maid 
Can  see  from  whence  the  brightness  steals, 
Upon  her  brow  she  shuddering  feels 
A  viewless  hand ,  that  promptly  ties 
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A  bandage  round  her  burning  eyes; 
While  the  rude  litter  where  she  fies, 
Uplifted  by  the  warrior  throng, 
O  er  the  steep  rocks  is  borne  along. 

Blest  power  of  sunshine !  genial  Day, 
What  balm ,  what  life  is  in  thy  ray ! 
To  feel  thee  is  such  real  bliss. 
That  had  the  world  no  joy  but  this. 
To  at  in  sunshine  calm  and  sweet,  — 
It  were  a  world  too  exquisite 
For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom. 
The  deep,  cold  shadow  of  the  tomb! 
E'n  HiNDA ,  though  she  saw  not  where 

Or  whither  wound  the  perilous  road. 
Yet  knew  by  that  awakening  air. 

Which  suddenly  around  her  glowed, 
That  they  had  ris*n  from  darkness  then. 
And  breath'd  the  sunny  world  agauil ' 

But  soon  this  balmy  freshness  fled  — 

For  now  the  steepy  labyrinth  led 

Through  damp  and  gloom  —  *mid  crash  of  boughs. 

And  faS  of  loosenM  crags  that  rouse 

The  leopard  from  his  hungry  sleep, 

Who ,  starting ,  thinks  each  crag  a  prey. 
And  long  is  heard  from  steep  to  steep, 

Chasing  them  down  their  thundering  way ! 
The  jackal's  cry  —  the  distant  moan  ^ 

Of  the  hyaena ,  fierce  and  lone ;  — 
And  that  eternal  saddening  sound 

Of  torrents  in  the  glen  beneath. 
As  'twere  the  ever-dark  Profound 

That  rolls  beneath  the  Bridge  of  Death! 
All,  all  is  fearful  —  e'n  to  see. 

To  gaze  on  those  terrific  things 
She  now  but  blindly  hears ,   would  be 

Relief  to  her  imaginings ! 
Since  never  yet  was  shape  so  dread, 

But  Fancy ,  thus  in  darkness  thrown. 
And  by  such  sounds  of  horror  fed. 

Could  frame  more  dreadful  of  her  own. 

But  does  she  dream?  has  Fear  again 
Perplexed  the  workings  of  her  brain. 
Or  did  a  voice ,  all  music ,  then 
Come  from  the  gloom,  low  whispering  near  — 
''Tremble  not,  love,  thy  Gheber's  here?" 
She  do€9  not  ^eam  —  all  sense ,  ail  ear. 
She  drinks  the  words,  "Thy  Gheber's  here." 
'Twas  his  own  voice  —  she  could  not  err  — 

Throughout  the  breathing  worid^s  extent 
There  was  but  one  such  voice  for  her^ 

So  kind ,  so  soft ,  so  eloquent ! 
Oh  I  sooner  shall  the  rose  of  May 

Mistake  her  own  sweet  nightingale. 
And  to  some  meaner  minstrel's  lay 

Open  her  bosom's  glowing  vdl,  * 
Than  Love  shall  ever  doubt  a.  tone, 
A  breath  of  the  beloved  one ! 
Though  blest,  'mid  all  her  ills,  to  think. 

She  has  that  one  beloved  near. 
Whose  smile ,  though  met  on  ruin's  brink. 

Hath  power  to  make  e'n  ruin  dear,  — 
Yet  soon  this  gleam  of  rapture ,  crost 
By  fears  for  iSa ,  is  chiird  and  lost. 
How  shall  the  ruthless  Hapbd  brook 
That  one  of  Gheber  blood  should  look. 
With  aught  but  curses  in  his  eye, 

'A  freqaent  ima^e  amoiiff  the  oricotal  poets.  **Thc  nirhtin^lcs  warbled  their  enchantiai^ 
■^,  lad  K»t  the  thin  veito  of  the  rosebad  and  the  rose.'*  —  Jamt 
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On  her  —  a  maid  of  A&abt  — 
A  Moslem  maid  —  the  child  of  him. 

Whose  bloody  bamier's  dire  success 
Hath  left  their  altars  cold  and  dim. 

And  their  fair  land  a  wilderness! 
And ,  worse  than  all ,  that  ni|;ht  of  blood 

Which  comes  so  fast  —  oh!  who  shall  stay 
The  sword,  that  once  hath  tasted  food 

Of  Persian  hearts,  or  turn  its  way  ? 
What  arm  shall  then  the  victim  cover, 
Or  from  her  fiither  shield  her  lover  ? 

"Save  him,  my  God!"  she  inly  cries  — 
"Save  him  this  night  —  and  if  thine  eyes 

"Have  ever  welcomed  with  delight 
^^he  sinnei^s  tears ,  the  sacrifice 

"Of  sinners'  hearts  —  guard  him  this  night, 
"And  here,  before  thy  throne,  I  swear 
From  my  heart's  inmost  core  to  tear 

Love ,  hope ,  remembrance ,  though  they  be 
"LinkM  with  each  quivering  life-string  there, 

"And  give  it  bleeding  all  to  Thee ! 
*^Let  him  but  live ,  the  burning  tear, 
"The  sighs  so  sinful,  yet  so  dear, 
*'Which  have  been  all  too  much  his  own, 
^^Shall  from  this  hour  be  Heav'n's  alone. 
"Youth  passed  in  penitence ,  and  age 
"In  long  and  painful  pilgrimage, 
^^Shall  leave  no  traces  of  the  flame 
^'That  wastes  me  now  —  nor  shall  his  name 
**Ere  bless  my  lips ,  but  when  I  pray 
"For  his  dear  spirit,  that  away 
"Casting  from  its  angelic  ray 
**Th'  eclipse  of  earth ,  he  too  may  shine 
"RedeemM,  all  glorious  and  all  Thine! 
*'Think  —  think  what  victory  to  win 
"One  radiant  soul  like  his  from  sin ;  — 
"One  wandering  star  .of  virtue  back 
"To  its  own  native,  heav'n-ward  track! 
"Let  him  but  Uve,  and  both  are  Thine, 

Together  Thine  —  for,  blest  or  crost. 
Living  or  dead  his  doom  is  mine. 

And  if  he  perish ,  both  are  lost !" 
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BB  next  evening  Lalla  Rookh  was  entreated  by  her  Ladies  to  continue  the 
relation  of  her  wonderful  dream;  but  the  fearful  interest  that  hung  round  the 
fate  of  HiNDA  and  her  lover  had  completely  removed  every  trace  of  it  from  her 
mind;  —  muth  to  the  disappointment  of  a  fair  seer  or  two  in  her  train,  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  skill  in  interpreting  visions,  and  who  had  already  re- 
marked, as  an  unlucky  omen,  that  the  Princess,  on  the  very  morning  after  her 
dream,  had  worn  a  silk  dyed  with  the  blossoms  of  the  sorrowful  tree,  Niltca. 

Fadladbbn  ,  whose  wrath  had  more  than  once  broken  out  during  the  redtal 
of  some  parts  of  this  most  heterodox  poem,  seemed  at  length  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  the  infliction;  and  took  his  seat  the  evening  with  all  the  patience  of  a 
martyr,  while  the  Poet  continued  his  profane  and  seditious  story  thus :  — 

1  o  tearless  eyes  and  hearts  at  ease 
The  leafy  shores  and  sun-bright  seas. 
That  lay  beneath  that  mountain's  height. 
Had  been  a  fair  enchanting  sight. 
'Twas  one  of  those  ambrosial  eves 
A  day  of  storm  so  often  leaves 
At  its  calm  setting  —  when  the  West 
Opens  her  golden  bowers  of  rest, 
And  a  moist  radiance  from  the  skies 
Shoots  trembling  down ,  as  from  the  e;es 
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Of  some  meek  penitent ,  whose  last, 
Bright  hours  atone  for  dark  ones  past, 
And  whose  sweet  tears,  o*er  wrong  forgiven, 
Shine,  as  they  fall,  with  light  from  heaven ! 

Twas  stillness  all  —  the  winds  that  late 

Had  rush'd  through  Kbbhan^s  almond  groves, 
And  shaken  from  her  bowers  of  date 

That  cooling  feast  the  traveller  loves, ' 
Now,  Itdfd  to  languor,  scarcely  curl 

The  Green  Sea  wave,  whose  waters  gleam 
limpid ,  as  if  her  mines  of  pearl 

Were  melted  all  to  form  the  stream. 
And  her  fair  islets,  small  and  bright, 

With  their  green  shores  reflected  there. 
Look  like  those  Peri  isles  of  light. 

That  hang  by  spell-work  in  the  air. 

But  vainly  did  those  glories  burst 
On  HiifDA's  dazzled  eyes,  when  first 
The  bandage  from  her  brow  was  taken. 
And  pale  and  aw'd  as  those  who  waken 
In  their  dark  tombs  —  when,  scowling  near. 
The  Searchers  of  the  Grave  '*  appear ,  — 
She  shuddering  tum*d  to  read  her  fate 

In  the  fierce  eyes  that  flash'd  around  ; 
And  saw  those  towers  all  desolate. 

That  o'er  her  head  terrific  frownM, 
As  if  defying  e^n  the  smile 
Of  that  soft  heaven  to  gild  their  pile. 
In  vain ,  with  mingled  hope  and  fear. 
She  looks  for  him  whose  voice  so  dear 
Had  come,  like  music ,  to  her  ear  — 
Strange ,  mocking  dream !  again  'tis  fled. 
And  oh !  the  shoots,  the  pangs  of  dread 
That  through  her  inmost  bosom  run, 

When  voices  from  without  proclaim 
^Hapbd,  the  Chief"  — and,  one  by  one, 

The  warriors  shout  that  fearful  name! 
He  comes  —  the  rock  resounds  his  tread  — 
How  shall  she  dare  to  lift  her  head, 
Or  meet  those  eyes ,  whose  scorching  glare 
Not  Ybmbn's  boldest  sons  can  bear  ? 
In  whose  red  beam ,  the  Moslem  tells, 
Such  rank  and  deadly  lustre  dwells. 
As  in  those  hellish  fires  that  light 
The  mandrake's  charnel  leaves  at  night! " 
Ifow  shall  she  bear  that  voice^s  tone. 
At  whose  loud  battle-cry  alone 
Whole  squadrons  oft  in  panic  ran. 
Scattered  like  some  vast  caravan, 
When,  stretch'd  at  evening  round  the  well. 
They  hear  the  thirsting  tiger's  yell! 

Breathless  she  stands,  with  eyes  cast  down. 
Shrinking  beneath  the  fiery  frown, 
Which,  fancy  tells  her,  from  that  brow 
Is  flasUng  o*er  her  fiercely  now; 
And  shuddering,  as  she  hears  the  tread 

Of  hb  retiring  warrior  band ,  — 
Never  was  pause  so  full  of  dread ; 

nil  Hafbd  with  a  trembling  hand 
Took  hers,  and,  leaning  o^er  her,  said, 
^'HiDTDA ! "  —  that  word  was  all  he  spoke, 

Mt  t  **^  MHs  of  Kermaii,   whatever  dates  are  shaken  fVom  the  trees  by  the  wind  they  do 
■*« Much,  but  leave  them  for  thoie  wlio  have  not  any,  or  for  traveUen.    —  JBfrn  HuukeL 

«  '  Jh«  two  terrible  angeb ,    IMonkir  and  IVaLir ;    who  are  called  *^tlie  Searchers  of  the 
^«vtr  it  the  ^'Creed  of  the  orthodox  Mahometanji /*  given  by  Ockley,  vol.  ii. 

'/*X^  Arabians  call  the  mandrake  ^e  Devil's  candle,*  on  account  of  its  shining  appear- 
■^  is  the  sight."  -  Jiteftardsoa. 
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And  'twas  enough  —  the  shriek  that  broke 

FVom  her  full  bosom  told  the  rest  — 
Panting  with  terror,  joy,  surprise. 
The  maid  but  lifts  her  wondering  eyes. 

To  hide  them  on  her  Gheber^s  breast ! 
'Tis  he ,  'tis  he  —  the  man  of  blood. 
The  fellest  of  the  Fire-fiends  brood, 
Hafkd  ,  the  demon  of  the  fight, 
Whose  Yoice  unnerres ,  whose  glances  blight ,  • 
Is  her  own  ioyed  Gheber,  mild 
And  glorious  as  when  first  he  smil'd 
In  her  lone  tower,  and  left  such  beams 
Of  hb  pure  eye  to  light  her  dreams. 
That  she  beliey'd  her  bower  had  given 
Rest  to  some  wanderer  from  heaven ! 

Moments  there  are,  and  this  was  one, 
Snatch'd  like  a  minute's  gleam  of  sun 
Amid  the  black  Simoom's  eclipse  — 

Or  like  those  verdant  spots  that  bloom 
Around  the  crater's  burning  lips. 

Sweetening  the  very  edge  of  doom  t 
The  past  —  the  future  —  ail  that  Fate 
Can  bring  of  dark  or  desperate 
Around  such  hours ,  but  makes  them  cast 
Intenser  radiance  while  they  last ! 

E'n  he,  tins  youth  —  though  dimm'd  and  gone 

Each  star  of  Hope  that  cheer'd  him  on  — 

His  glories  lost  —  his  cause  betray'd  — 

Ikan  ,  his  dear-lov'd  country ,  made 

A  land  of  carcasses  and  slaves. 

One  dreary  waste  of  chains  and  graves !  — 

Himself  but  lingering ,  dei^d  at  heart. 

To  see  the  last,  lone-struggling  breath 
Of  Liberty's  great  soul  depart. 

Then  lay  huii  down ,  and  share  her  deatli  — 
E'n  he ,  so  sunk  in  wretchedness, 

With  doom  still  darker  gathering  o'er  him. 
Yet,  in  this  moment's  pure  caress. 

In  the  mild  eyes  that  shone  before  him. 
Beaming  that  blest  assurance,  worth 
All  other  transports  known  on  earth, 
That  he  was  lov'd  —  well ,  warmly  lov'd  — 
Oh!  in  this  predous  hour  he  prov'd 
How  deep,  how  thorough-felt  the  glow 
Of  rapture,  kindling  out  of  woe;  — 
How  exquisite  one  single  drop 
Of  bliss,  thus  sparkling  to  tlie  top 
Of  misery^s  cup  —  how  keenly  quaff 'd. 
Though  death  must  follow  on  the  draught ! 

She  too ,  while  gazing  on  those  eyes 

That  sink  into  her  soul  so  deep. 
Forgets  all  fears,  all  miseries, 

Or  feels  them  like  the  wretch  in  sleep. 
Whom  fancy  cheats  into  a  smile. 
Who  dreams  of  joy,  and  sobs  the  while! 
The  mighty  Ruins  where  they  stood. 

Upon  the  mount's  high,  rocky  verge, 
Lay  open  tow'rds  the  ocean  flood, 

Where  lightly  o'er  th'  iUumin'd  surge 
Many  a  fair  bark  that  all  the  day. 
Had  lurk'd  in  sheltering  creek  or  bay. 
Now  bounded  on  and  gave  their  sails. 
Yet  dripping,  to  the  evening  gales ; 
Like  eagles,  when  the  storm  is  done, 
Spreaduig  their  wet  wings  in  the  sun. 
Tne  beauteous  clouds,  though  daylight's  Star 
Had  sunk  behind  the  hills  of  Lab, 
Were  still  with  lingering  glories  bright,  — 
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As  if,  to  grace  the  gorgeous  West, 

The  Spirit  of  departing  Light 
That  eve  had  left  hli  sanny  vest 

Behind  him,  ere  he  >ving*d  his  flight. 
Never  was  scene  so  formM  for  love  I 
Beneath  them,  waves  of  crystal  move 
Id  silent  swell  —  heav'n  glows  above. 
And  their  pure  hearts,  to  transport  given, 
Swell  like  the  wave,  and  glow  like  heav'ii. 
But  ah !  too  soon  that  dream  is  past  — 

Agiun,  again  her  fear  retoms;  — * 
Night ,  dreadful  night,  is  gathering  £&8t, 

More  faintly  the  horizon  bums, 
And  every  rosy  tint  that  lay 
Oo  the  smooth  sea  hath  died  away. 
Hastily  to  the  darkening  skies 
A  glance  she  casts  —  then  wildly  cries 
'^At  night,  he  said  —  and,  look  'tis  near  — 

**Fly ,  fly  —  if  yet  thou  lov'st  me,  fly  — 
**8oon  will  his  murderous  band  be  here, 

"And  I  shall  see  thee  bleed  and  die.  — 
'^Hush!  —  heard'st  thou  not  the  tramp  of  men 
"Sounding  from  yonder  fearful  glen  ?  — 
"Perhaps  e'n  now  they  climb  the  wood  — 

"Fly ,  fly  —  though  still  the  West  is  bright, 
"He*ll  come  —  oh !  yes  —  he  wants  thy  blood  — 

"I  know  him  —  he'll  not  wait  for  night!  ^ 

In  terrors  e'n  to  agony 

She  clings  around  the  wondering  Chief; 
"Alas ,  poor  wilder'd  maid !  to  me 

*^Thou  ow'st  this  raving  trance  of  grief. 
"Lost  as  I  am ,  nouglit  ever  grew 
"Beneath  my  shade  but  perish'd  too  — 
"My  doom  is  like  the  Dead  Sea  air, 
"And  nothing  lives  that  enters  there ! 
"Why  were  our  barks  together  driven 
"Beneath  this  morning's  furious  heaven? 
"Why ,  when  I  saw  the  prize  that  chance 

"Had  thrown  into  my  desperate  arms,  — 
"When,  casting  but  a  single  glance 

"Upon  thy  pale  and  prostrate  charms, 
"I  vowM  (though  watcliing  viewless  o'er 

"Thy  safety  through  that  hour's  alanns) 
"To  meet  th'  unmanning  sight  no  more  — 
^'Why  have  I  broke  that  heart- wrung  vow? 
"Why  weakly,  madly  met  thee  now  ?  — 
**Start  not  —  that  iioLje  is  but  the  shock 

"Of  torrents  through  yon  valley  hurl'd  — 
^read  nothing  here  —  upon  this  rock 

"We  stand  above  the  jarring  world, 
"Afike  beyond  its  hope  —  its  dread  — 
"In  gloomy  safety ,  like  the  Dead ! 
"Or,  could  e'n  earth  and  hell  unite 
*%  league  to  storm  this  Sacred  Height, 
"Fear  nothing  thou  —  myself,  to-night, 
"And  each  overlooking  star  that  dwelk 
"Near  God  will  be  thy  sentinels ;  ^- 
^And,  ere  to-morrow's  dawn  shall  glow, 

**Back  to  thy  sire  ^ " 

"To-morrow!  —  no  — -" 
Hie  maiden  scream'd  —  "thou'lt  never  see 
**To-morrow's  sun  —  death,  death  will  be 
^he  night-cry  through  each  reeking  tower, 
"Unless  we  fly,  ay,  fly  this  hour; 
*'Thou  art  betray'd  —  some  wretch  who  knew 
'^That  dreadful  glen's  mysterious  clew  — 
**Nay ,  doubt  not  —  by  yon  stars ,  'tis  true  — 
^'Hath  sold  thee  to  my  vengeful  sire; 
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^^This  moming,  with  that  smile  so  dire 
**He  wears  in  joy ,  he  told  me  all, 
^And  stamp'd  in  triumph  through  our  hall, 
**As  though  thy  heart  already  beat 
''Its  last  life-throb  beneath  ms  feet ! 
^Good  Heav'n ,  how  little  dreamM  I  then 

"His  victim  was  my  own  lov'd  youth!  — 
"Fly  —  send  —  let  some  one  watch  the  glen  — 

"By  all  my  hopes  of  heaven  'tis  truth ! 
Oh!  colder  than  the  wind  that  freezes 

Founts,  that  but  now  in  sunshine  play'd, 
Is  that  congealing  pang  which  seizes 

The  trusting  bosom ,  when  betrayed. 
He  felt  it  —  deeply  felt  —  and  stood. 
As  if  the  tale  haa  froz'n  his  blood. 

So  maz'd  and  motionless  was  he ;  — 
Lake  one  whom  sudden  spells  enchant, 
Or  some  mute,  marble  habitant 

Of  the  still  Halls  of  Ishhonib  !  ^ 

But  soon  the  painful  chill  was  o*er. 
And  his  great  soul ,  herself  once  more, 
Look'd  from  his  brow  in  all  the  rays 
Of  her  best,  happiest,  grandest  days! 
Never ,  in  moment  most  elate. 

Did  that  high  spirit  lofHcr  rise;  — 
While  bright,  serene,  determinate. 

His  looks  are  lifted  to  the  skies, 
As  if  the  signal-lights  of  Fate 

Were  shining  in  those  awful  eyes! 
*nB  come  —  his  hour  of  martyrdom 
In  Iran's  sacred  cause  is  come ; 
And,  though  his  life  hath  pass'd  away 
Like  lightning  on  a  stormy  day. 
Yet  shall  his  death-hour  leave  a  track 

Of  glory,  permanent  and  bright, 
To  which  the  brave  of  after-times. 
The  suffering  brave,  shall  long  look  back 

With  proud  regret,  —  and  by  its  light. 

Watch  thft>ugh  the  hours  of  slavery's  night 
For  vengeance  on  th'  oppressor's  crimes ! 
This  rock,  his  monument  aloft, 

Shall  speak  the  tale  to  many  an  age ; 
And  hither  bards  and  heroes  oft 

Shall  come  in  secret  pilgrimage. 
And  bring  their  warrior  sons  and  tell 
The  wondering  boys  where  Hapkd  fell, 
And  swear  them  on  those  lone  remains 
Of  their  lost  country's  ancient  fanes, 
Never  —  while  breath  of  life  shall  live 
Within  them  —  never  to  forgive 
Th'  accursed  race,  whose  ruthless  duun 
Hath  left  on  Iran's  neck  a  stain 
Blood,  blood  alone  can  cleanse  again! 

Such  are  the  swelling  thoughts  that  now 
Enthrone  themselves  on  Hafbd's  brow ; 
And  ne'er  did  Saint  of  Issa  *  gaze 

On  the  red  wreath,  for  martyrs  twin'd. 
More  proudly  than  the  youth  surveys 

That  pile,  which  through  the  gloom  behind. 
Half  lighted  by  the  altar's  fire. 
Glimmers,  —  his  distant  funeral  pyre!' 
Heap'd  by  his  own ,  his  comrades'  hands. 

Of  every  wood  of  odorous  breath, 
There,  by  the  Fire-god's  shrine  it  stands. 

Ready  to  fold  in  radiant  death 

1  For  an  accoantoflshmonie,  tbe  petrified  city  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  is  said  there  are 
BUay  statues  of  nen,  women,  ^e.  to  Be  seen  to  tnis  day,  see  iwry*B  Hew  of  the  Levant, 
s  Jesus. 
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The  lew  sQU  left  of  those  who  swore 
To  perish  there ,  when  hope  was  o'er  — 
The  few ,  to  whom  that  conoh  of  flame, 
yflAdtk  rescues  them  from  bonds  and  shame. 
Is  sweet  and  welcome  as  the  bed 
For  th«r  own  infant  Prophet  spread. 
When  pitying  Heav'n  to  roses  tumM 
The  death-flames  that  beneath  him  bomM !  * 

With  watchfulness  the  maid  attends 
His  rapid  glance  where'er  it  bends  — 
Why  shoot  his  eyes  such  awful  beams? 
What  plans  he  now?  what  thinks  or  dreams  ? 
Alas !  why  stands  he  musing  here. 
When  every  moment  teems  with  fear? 
^Hafbd,  my  own  beloved  Lord," 
She  kneeling  cries  —  first,  last  ador'd ! 
^If  in  that  soul  thou'st  ever  felt 

Half  what  thy  lips  impassionM  swore. 
Here,  on  my  knees  that  never  knelt 

To  any  but  their  God  before, 
I  pray  thee,  asthoalov'st  me,  fly  — 

ow,  now  —  ere  yet  th^  blades  are  nigh. 
*H)h  haste  —  the  bark  that  bore  me  hither 

^'Can  waft  us  o'er  yon  darkening  sea 
/'East  —  west  —  alas,  'I  care  not  whither, 

^^So  then  art  safe,  and  I  with  thee ! 
^'Go  whtfe  we  will,  this  hand  in  thine, 

^'Those  eyes  before  me  sndling  thus, 
^'Through  good  and  ill,  through  storm  and  shine, 

^Tbe  world's  a  world  of  love  for  us ! 
**0n  some  calm ,  blessed  shore  we'll  dwell, 
*'Where  'tis  no  crime  to  love  too  well;  — 
^Wbere  thus  to  worship  tenderly 
**An  erring  child  of  Hght  like  thee 
"Will  not  be  sin  —  or,  if  it  be, 
"Where  we  may  weep  our  fiuilts  away, 
^^ogether  kneding ,  night  and  day, 
"Thou,  for  my  sake,  at  Alla's  shrine, 
"And  I  —  at  a]»2f  God's ,  for  thine !" 

Wildly  these  passionate  words  she  spoke  — 

Tlien  hung  her  head ,  and  wept  for  shame 
Sobbing ,  as  if  a  heartrstring  broke 

With  every  deep-heav'd  sob  that  came: 
While  he,  young,  warm  — ^  oh  1  wonder  not 

If,  for  a  moment ,  pride  and  £&me. 

His  oath  —  hb  cause  —  that  shxine  of  flame. 
And  Isjiii's  self  are  all  forgot 
For  her  whom  at  his  feet  he  sees. 
Kneeling  in  speechless  agonies. 
No ,  bhune  him  not ,  if  Hope  awhile 
Dawn'd  in  his  soul,  and  threw  her  smile 
O'er  hours  to  come  —  o'er  days  and  nights 
Winffd  with  those  predous ,  pure  delists 
Which  she ,  who  bends  all  beauteous  there. 
Was  bom  to  kindle  and  to  share  I 
A  tear  or  two ,  which ,  as  he  bow'd 

To  raise  the  suppliant ,  trembling  stole. 
First  warn'd  him  of  this  dangerous  doud 

Of  softness  passing  o'er  his  souL 
Starting,  he  brush'd  the  drops  away, 
UnworSiy  o'er  that  cheek  to  stray ;  — 
Like  one  who,  on  the  morn  of  fight. 
Shakes  from  lus  sword  the  dews  of  night, 
That  had  but  dimm'd,  not  stain'd  its  light. 

Yet ,  though  subdued  th'  unnendng  thrill, 

klZ^  9^«t»en  tay  that  whea  Abraham,  their  neat  Prophet,  waa  thrown  into  the  fire 
7  *^  flKijnTod,  the  flame  tamed  instantly  into  ''a  bed  of  rosee,  where  the  child  sweet- 
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Its  warmth ,  its  weakness  iuiger'd  still 

So  touctdng  in  each  look  and  tone. 
That  the  fond ,  fearing ,  hoping  maid 
Half  counted  on  the  flight  she  pray'd, 

Half  thought  the  hero's  soul  was  grown 

As  soft,  as  yielding  as  her  own, 
And  smilM  and  bless'd  him^  while  he  said, 
*'Yes  —  if  there  be  some  happier  sphere, 
^^Where  feideless  truth  like  ours  is  dear;  — 
*'K  there  be  any  land  of  rest 

^^For  those  who  love  and  ne'er  forget, 
*K)h !  comfort  thee  —  for  safe  and  blest 

^' We'll  meet  in  that  calm  region  yet!"' 

Scarce  had  she  time  to  ask  her  heart 
If  good  or  ill  these  words  impart, 
When  the  rous'd  youth  impatient  flew 
To  the  tower- wall,  where,  high  in  view, 
A  ponderous  sea-horn  ^  hung,  and  blew 
A  signal ,  deep  and  dread  as  those 
The  storm  fiend  at  his  rising  blows.  — 
Full  well  his  Chieftains,  sworn  and  true 
Through  life  and  death,  that  signal  knew; 
For  'twas  th'  appointed  warning-blast, 
Th'  aUrm,  to  teil  when  hope  was  past. 
And  the  tremendous  death-die  cast ! 
And  there ,  upon  the  mouldering  tower. 
Hath  hung  this  sea-hom  many  an  hour. 
Ready  to  sound  o'er  land  and  sea 
That  dirge-note  of  the  brave  and  free. 

They  came  —  his  Chieftains  at  the  call 
Came  slowly  round,  and  with  them  all  — 
Alas ,  how  few  ?  —  the  worn  remains 
Of  those  who  late  o'er  Kbahan's  plains 
Went  gaily  prancing  to  the  clash 

Of  Moorish  zel  and  tymbalon^ 
Catching  new  hope  from  every  flash 

Of  thdr  long  lances  in  the  sun  — 
And,  as  their  coursers  charg'd  the  wind, 
And  the  white  ox-tails  streaai'd  behind ,  * 
Looldng,  as  if  the  steeds  they  rode 
Were  wing'd,  and  every  Chief  a  God! 
How  fall'n,  how  alter'd  now!  how  wan 
Kach  scarr'd  and  foded  visage  shone. 
As  round  the  burning  shrine  they  came;  — 

How  deadly  was  the  glare  it  cast. 
As  mute  they  paus'd  before  the  flame 

To  light  their  torches  as  they  pass'd ! 
'Twas  sUence  all  —  the  youth  had  plann'd 
The  duties  of  his  soldier-band ; 
And  each  determin'd  brow  declares 
His  faithful  Chieftains  well  know  thdrs. 

But  minutes  speed  —  night  gems  the  skies  — 
And  oh  how  soon,  ye  blessed  eyes, 
That  look  from  heav'a,  ye  may  behold 
Sights  that  will  turn  your  star-fires  cold ! 
Breathless  with  awe,  impatience,  hope. 
The  maiden  sees  the  veteran  group 
Her  litter  silently  prepare. 

And  lay  it  at  her  trembling  feet ;  — 
And  now  the  youth,  with  gentle  care. 

Hath  plac'd  her  in  the  shelter'd  seat, 
And  press'd  her  hand  —  that  lingering  press 

Of  hands,  that  for  the  last  time  sever; 

1  <*T]ie  ihell  called  Siionkoi,  common  to  India,  Africa,  and  the  MedTterranean ,  and  ftill 
Dsed  in  many  parts  as  a  trumpet  for  blowing  alarmi  or  giving  signals :  it  sends  forth  a  deep 
and  hollow  sound."  —  fennant. 

2  '<Tbe  finest  •mamcnt  for  the  hones  Is  made  of  six  large  flying  tassels  of  long  white 
hair,  taken  out  of  tha  tails  of  wild  oien,  that  are  to  he  faaad  in  sMie  places  ef  the  Indies.*' ^ 
Tekenoi, 
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Of  hearto,  whose  pulse  of  happiness, 

When  that  hold  oreaks,  is  dead  for  ever. 
Aad  yet  to  her  this  sad  caress 
Gives  hope  —  so  fondly  hope  can  err  I 
Twas  joy,  she  thought,  joy's  route  excess  — 

Their  happy  flighrs  dear  harbinger; 
*Twas  warmth  —  assurance  —  tenderness  — 

*Twas  any  thing  but  leaving  her. 

^Haste,  haste!"  she  cried,  '^the  clouds  grow  dark, 
''But  still,  ere  night,  we'll  reach  the  bark; 
''And,  by  to-morrow's  dawn  —  oh  bliss! 
With  thee  upon  the  sun-bright  deep. 
Far  off,  m  but  remember  this. 

As  some  dark  vanish'd  dream  of  sleep !  ^ 

"And  thou "  but  ha!  —  he  answers  not  — 

Grood  Heav'n !  —  and  does  she  go  alone? 
She  now  has  reach'd  that  dismal  spot, 

Where,  some  hours  since,  his  voice's  tone 
Had  come  to  soothe  her  fears  and  ills. 
Sweet  as  the  Angel  Isravil's,  * 
When  every  leaf  on  Eden's  tree 
Is  trembling  to  his  minstrdsy  — 
Yet  now  —  oh  now ,  he  is  not  nigh  —  ' 

"Hapbd  !  my  Hafbd  !  —  if  it  be 
"Thv  will,  thy  doom  this  ni^ht  to  die, 

"Let  me  but  stay  to  die  with  thee, 
"And  I  will  bless  thy  loved  name, 
"Till  the  last  life-breath  leave  this  frame. 
"Oh!  let  our  fips,  our  cheeks  be  laid 
"But  near  each  other  while  they  fade; 
"Let  us  but  mix  our  parting  breaths, 
"And  I  can  die  ten  thousand  deaths! 
"You  too ,  who  hurry  me  away 
"So  cruelly,  one  moment  stay  — 

"Oh !  stay  —  one  moment  is  not  much 
"He  yet  may  come  —  for  him  I  pray  — 
"Uafbd!  dear  Hafkd  !  — "all  the  way 

In  wild  lamentings,  that  would  touch 
A  heart  of  stone,  she  shriek'd  his  name 
To  the  dark  woods  —  no  Hafbd  came :  — 
No  —  hapless  pair  —  you've  look'd  your  last: 

Your  hearts  should  both  have  broken  then: 
The  dream  is  o'er  —  your  doom  is  cast  — 

You'll  never  meet  on  earth  again ! 

Alas  for  him ,  who  hears  her  cries!  — 

Still  half-way  down  the  steep  he  stands. 
Watching  with  fix'd  and  feverish  eyes 

The  glimmer  of  those  burning  brands. 
That  down  the  rocks,  with  mournful  ray, 
Ught  all  he  loves  on  earth  away ! 
Hopeless  as  they  who,  fiur  at  sea. 

By  the  cold  moon  have  just  consign'd 
The  corse  of  one,  lov'd  tenderly, 

To  the  bleak  flood  they  leave  behind  ; 
And  on  the  deck  still  lingering  stay. 
And  long  look  back,  with  sad  delay. 
To  watch  the  moonfight  on  the  wave, 
That  ripples  o'er  that  cheerless  grave. 

But  see  —  he  starts  —  what  heard  he  then? 

That  dreadful  shout !  —  across  the  glen 

From  the  land-side  it  comes ,  and  loud 

Rings  through  the  chasm;  as  if  the  crowd 

Of  fearful  t£ngs ,  that  haunt  that  dell. 

Its  Gboles  and  Dives  and  shapes  of  hell. 

Had  all  in  one  dread  howl  broke  out. 

So  loud,  so  terrible  that  shout! 

"They  come  —  the  Moslems  come!"  —  he  cries, 

'  "^Tke  Angel  brafil,  who  has  the  mo«t  melodioa  voice  of  all  Ood'i  crefttnreB.*'  —  Sole. 
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His  proud  soul  moiintiiig  to  his  ^es^  m, 

^^Now,  Spirits  of  the  Brave,  who  roam  ■! 
^^Enirancus'd  through  yon  starry  dome, 

^Rejoice  —  for  souls  of  kindred  fire  *' 

"Arc  on  the  wing  to  join  your  choir !"          '  * 

He  said  —  and,  lifht  as  bridegrooms  bound  '^ 

To  their  young  loves,  reclmibM  the  steep  * 

And  gain'd  the  shrine  —  his  Chiefs  stood  round  —  * 

Theur  swords,  as  with  instinctiye  leap,  *' 

Together,  at  that  cry  accurst,  '^ 

Hadfirom  theur  sheaths,  like  sunbeanu,  burst.  "^ 

And  hark!  —  again  —  again  it  rings;  ^^ 

Near  and  more  near  its  echoings  a 

Peal  through  the  chasm  —  oh !  who  that  then  *i 

Had  seen  wose  listening  warrior-men,  v 

With  their  swords  grasp'd,  their  eyes  of  flame  k 

Tum'd  on  their  Chief  —  could  doubt  the  shame,  » 

Th'  indignant  shame  with  which  they  thrill  i 

To  hear  those  shouts  and  yet  stand  still?  < 

He  read  their  thoughts  —  they  were  his  own  —  ° 

*'What!  while  our  arms  can  wield  these  blades, 
^'Shall  we  die  tamely?  die  alone? 

'^Without  one  yictkn  to  our  shades,  ' 

*'One  Moslem  heart,  where,  buried  deep,  ^ 

*'The  sabre  from  its  toil  may  sleep  ? 

**No  —  God  of  Iram's  bunung  skies !  ^ 

^'Thou  scom^st  th'  inglorious  sacrifice.  * 

^*No  —  though  of  all  earth's  hope  bereft,  ' 

^'Life,  sworob,  and  v^geance  still  are  left. 
"We'll  make  yon  valley's  reeking  caves  ] 

"Live  in  the  awe-struck  minds  of  men, 
"Till  tyrants  shudder,  when  their  slaves  ' 

"Tell  of  the  Ghebers'  bloody  glen. 
"Follow,  brave  hearts!  —  this  pile  remains 
"Our  refuge  still  £rom  life  and  chains; 

"But  his  the  best,  the  holiest  bed,  ■, 

*' Who  unks  entomb'd  m  Moslem  dead  !^ 

Down  the  precipitous  rocks  they  sprung. 
While  vigour,  more  than  human,  strung 
Each  arm  and  heart.  —  Th'  exulting  foe 
Still  through  the  dark  defiles  below, 
TVack'd  by  his  torches'  lurid  fire, 

Wound  slow,  as  through  Golconba's  vale  * 
The  mighty  serpent,  in  his  ire. 

Glides  on  with  glittering,  deadly  trail. 
No  torch  the  Ghe^s  need  —  so  well 
They  know  each  mystery  of  the  dell. 
So  oft  have ,  in  their  wanderings, 
Cross'd  the  wild  race  that  round  them  dwell. 
The  very  tigers  from  their  delves 
Look  out,  and  let  them  pass,  as  things 
Untam'd  and  fearless  like  themselves! 

There  was  a  deep  ravine,  that  lay 
Yet  darkling  in  tlie  Moslem's  way ;  — 
Fit  spot  to  make  invaders  rue 
The  many  fall'n  before  the  few. 
The  torrents  from  that  morning's  skv 
Had  fill'd  the  narrow  chasm  breast-high. 
And ,  on  each  side ,  aloft  and  wild. 
Huge  cliffs  and  toppling  crags  were  pilM, 
The  guards,  with  which  young  Freedom  Unes 
The  pathways  to  her  mountain  shrines. 
Here ,  at  this  pass,  the  scanty  band 
Of  laAKi's  Ust  avengers  stand ;  — 
Here  wait,  in  silence  like  the  dead. 
And  listen  for  the  Moslem's  tread 

*  See  Hoole  upon  the  Story  of  Siabad. 
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So  sxudoiuly,  the  carrion-bird 
AboTe  them  flap*  hU  wing  onheard! 

Thej  oorae  —  that  plunge  into  the  water 
Gives  signal  for  the  work  of  slaughter. 
Now,  Gbebers,  now  —  if  e'er  your  blades 

Had  point  or  prowess,  prove  them  now  — 
Woe  to  the  file  that  foremost  wades  I 

They  come  —  a  falchion  greets  each  brow, 
Aad,  as  they  tumble ,  trunk  on  trunk. 
Beneath  the  gory  waters  sunk, 
Still  o'er  their  drowning  bodies  presa 
New  Tictims  quick  and  numberiess; 
Tiii  scarce  an  arm  in  Hafbd's  band 

So  fierce  their  toil,  hath  power  to  stir 
But  fistless  firom  each  crimson  hand 

The  sword  hangs,  dogg'd  with  nmssacre. 
Nerer  was  horde  of  tyrants  met 
With  bloodier  welcome  —  never  yet 
To  patriot  vengeance  hath  the  sword 
More  terrible  m>ations  pour'dl 
All  up  the  dreary,  long  ravine 
By  the  red,  murky  glunmer  seen 
Cf  half-qttench*d  brands,  that  o'er  tha  flood 
Lie  acatter'd  round  and  burn  in  Mood, 
What  ruin  glares  I  what  carnage  swims  I 
Heads,  blaang  turbans,  auivering  limbs, 
JjKMt  swords  t^Bit,  dropp'a  firom  many  a  hand. 
In  that  thick  pool  of  slaughter  stand  $  — 
Wretches  who  wading,  half  on  fire 

From  the  tossM  brands  that  round  them  fly, 
Twixt  flood  and  flame  in  shrieks  expire;  — 

And  some  who,  graspM  by  those  that  die. 
Sink  woundless  with  them,  smother'd  o'er 
In  their  dead  brethren's  gushing  gore ! 

But  vainly  hundreds,  thousands  bleed. 

Still  hundreds,  thousands  more  succeed; 

Countless  as  tow'rds  some  flame  at  night 

The  North's  dark  insects  wing  their  f^ht. 

And  quench  or  perish  in  its  light. 

To  tms  terrific  spot  they  pomr  — 

T91,  bridg'd  with  Moslem  bo^es  oV, 

It  bears  aloft  their  slippery  tread. 

And  o^er  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Tremendous  causeway  —  on  they  pass.  — 

Then,  hapless  Ghebers,  then,  alas. 

What  hope  was  left  for  you?  for  you,  '^ 

Whose  yet  warm  pile  of  sacrifice 

Is  smoking  in  their  vengeful  eye&  — 

Whose  swords  how  keen,  how  fierce  they  knew, 

And  burn  with  shame  to  find  how  few. 

Crush'd  down  by  that  vast  multitude. 

Some  found  their  graves  where  first  they  stood; 

While  some  with  hardier  stnmgle  died. 

And  still  fought  on  by  HAFBoVside, 

Who  fironting  to  the  foe,  trod  back 

Tow'rds  the  high  towers  his  gory  track  ^ 

And,  as  a  lion  swept  away 

By  sudden  swell  of  Jobdan^s  pride 
From  the  wild  covert  where  he  lay,  * 

Long  battles  with  th'  o'erwhelmiog  tide. 
So  fought  he  back  with  fierce  delay, 
And  kept  both  foes  and  fate  at  bay. 

But  whither  now?  their  track  is  lost^ 

Their  prey  escap'd  —  guide,  torches  gone  — 

*  «fai  this  tUcket  upoa  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  scleral  iorts  of  wild  beasts  are  wont  to 
Moor  thenHclf-eo,  whooe  beinr  washed  out  of  the  covert  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river 
me  oooMion  to  that  allusion  of  Jeremiah,  iko  thaU  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  oweliing  of 
Srte.**  —  AiamuireiVo  Meppo. 
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By  torrent-bedn  and  labyrinths  crost, 

The  scatter'd  crowd  rush  blindly  on  — 
^'Cune  on  those  tardy  lights  that  wind,*^ 
They  panting  cry,  '^so  for  behind  — 
^'Oh  for  a  bloodhound^s  predous  scent, 
**To  track  the  way  the  Gfheber  went!** 
Vain  wish  —  confusedly  along 
They  rush,  more  desperate  as  more  wrong: 
Till,  wilder'd  by  the  far-off  lights, 
Yet  glittering  up  those  ^oomy  hdghts. 
Their  footing,  mazM  and  lost,  they  ndss. 
And  down  the  darkling  precipice 
Are  dash'd  into  the  deep  abyss ;  — 
Or  midway  hang ,  impalM  on  rockn, 
A  banquet,  yet  alive,  for  flocks 
Of  raTening  vultures ,  —  while  the  dell 
Re-echoes  with  each  horrible  yell. 

Those  sounds  —  the  last,  to  vengeance  dear, 
That  e'er  shall  ring  in  Hafbd's  ear,  — 
Now  reached  him,  as  aloft,  alone. 
Upon  the  ste^  way  breathless  thrown, 
He  lay  beside  Ms  reeking  blade, 

Reugn'd,  as  if  life's  task  were  o'er. 
Its  last  blood-offering  ajnply  paid. 

And  Ikan's  self  could  clum  no  more. 
One  only  thought,  one  Kngering  beam 
Now  broke  across  hb  dizzy  dream 
Of  pain  and  weariness.  —  twas  she 

His  heart's  pure  phuiet,  shining  yet 
Above  the  waste  of  memory. 

When  all  life's  other  lights  were  set. 
And  nev^  to  hb  mind  before 
Her  image  such  enchantment  wore. 
It  seem'd  as  if  each  thought  that  stain'd, 

Each  fear  that  chill'd  Uieir  loves  was  past. 
And  not  one  doud  of  earth  remain'd 
Between  him  and  her  glory  cast; 
As  if  to  charms,  before  so  bright. 

New  grace  from  other  worids  was  given. 
And  his  soul  saw  her  by  the  light 

Now  breaking  o'er  itself  from  heaven! 
A  voice  spoke  near  him  —  'twas  the  tone 
Of  a  lov'd  finend,  the  only  one 
Of  all  his  warriors ,  left  with  life 
From  that  short  night's  tremendous  strife.  — 
^'Aiid  must  we  then,  my  Chief,  die  here? 
*^Foes  round  us,  and  the  Shrine  so  near!" 
These  words  have  rous'd  the  last  remains 

Of  life  within  him  —  "what !  not  yet 
^<Beyond  the  reach  of  Moslem  chains!" 

The  thought  could  make  e'n  Death  forget 
His  icy  bondsfie  —  with  a  bound 
He  springs,  aU  bleeding,  from  the  ground. 
And  grasps  his  comrade^s  arm ,  now  grown 
E'n  feebler,  heavier  than  his  own, 
And  up  the  painful  pathway  leads. 
Death  gaining  on  each  step  he  treads. 
Speed  them,  thou  God,  who  heard'st  their  vow! 
They  mount  —  they  bleed  —  oh  save  them  now  - 
The  crags  are  red  they've  damber'd  o'er, 
The  rock-weed's  drippuig  with  their  gore  — 
Thy  blade  too ,  Hapbd  ,  false  at  length. 
Now  breaks  beneath  thy  tottering  strength  — 
Haste,  haste  —  the  voices  of  the  Foe 
Come  near  and  nearer  from  below  — 
One  effort  more  —  thank  Heav'n!  'tis  past. 
They've  gain'd  the  topmost  steep  at  last. 
And  now  they  touch  the  temple's  walls. 
Now  Hafbo  sees  the  Fire  divine  — 
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l^hoiy  lo !  —  his  weak,  worn  comrade  falls 

Dead  on  the  threshold  of  the  Shrine. 
"Alas,  braye  soul,  too  quickly  fled  I 

^'And  must  I  leave  thee  withering  here, 
"The  sport  of  every  ruffian's  tread, 

"The  mark  for  every  coward's  spear? 
"No,  by  yon  altar's  sacred  beams!'' 
He  cries,  and,  with  a  strength  that  seems 
Not  of  this  world ,  upUfts  the  frame 
Of  the  fall'n  Chief,  and  tow'rds  the  flame 
Bears  him  along;  —  with  death-damp  hand 

The  corpse  upon  the  pyre  he  lays. 
Then  lights  the  consecrated  brand. 

And  tires  the  pile,  whose  sudden  blaze 
Like  lightnug  bursts  o'er  Oman's  Sea.  — 
"Now,  Freedom's  God  I  I  come  to  Thee," 
The  youth  exclaims,  and  with  a  smile 
Of  triumph  vaulting  on  the  pile. 
In  that  last  eflfort,  ere  the  hres 
Have  harm*d  one  glorious  limb,  expires! 
What  shriek  was  that  on  Oman's  tide? 

It  came  from  yonder  drifting  bark. 
That  just  has  caught  npon  her  side 

The  death-tight  —  and  again  is  dark. 
It  is  the  boat  —  ah,  why  delay'd?  — 
That  bears  the  wretched  Moslem  maid 
Confided  to  the  watchful  care 

Of  a  smaD  veteran  band,  with  whom 
Their  generous  Chieftain  would  not  share 

The  secret  of  his  final  doom ; 
But  hopM  when  Hind  a,  safe  and  free^ 

Was  rendered  to  her  father's  eyes. 
Their  pardon,  full  and  prompt,  would  be 

The  ransom  of  so  dear  a  prize.  — 
Unconscious,  thus,  of  Hapkd's  fate. 
And  proud  to  guard  their  beauteous  freight, 
Scarce  had  they  clear'd  the  surfy  waves 
That  foam  around  those  frightful  caves, 
When  the  curst  war-whoops,  known  so  well. 
Came  echoing  from  the  distant  dell  — 
Sadden  each  oar,  upheld  and  still,  ^ 

Hung  dripping  o'er  the  vessel's  side, 
And ,  driving  at  the  current's  wiU, 

TTiey  rock'd  along  the  whispering  tide. 
While  every  eye  in  mute  dismay. 

Was  tow'rd  that  fatal  mountain  turn'd, 
Where  the  dim  altar's  quivering  ray 

As  yet  all  lone  and  tranquil  bum'd. 

Ob!  'dsnot,  Hinoa,  in  the  power 

Of  fancy's  most  terrific  touch 
To  paint  thy  pangs  in  that  dread  hour  — 

Thy  silent  agony  —  'twas  such 
As  those  who  feel  could  paint  too  well. 
But  none  e'er  felt  and  liv  d  to  tell! 
'Twas  not  alone  the  dreary  state 
Of  a  lorn  spirit,  crush'd  by  fate. 
When ,  though  no  more  remains  to  dread. 

The  panic  chill  will  not  depart;  — 
When,  though  the  inmate  Hope  be  dead. 

Her  ghost  still  haunts  the  mouldering  heart. 
No  —  pleasures,  hopes,  affections  gone. 
The  wretch  may  bear,  and  yet  live  on. 
Like  things,  within  the  oold  rock  found 
Alive ,  when  all's  congeal'd  around. 
But  there's  a  blank  repose  in  this, 
A  calm  stagnation,  that  were  bliss 
To  the  keen,  burning,  harrowing  pain. 
Now  felt  through  all  tliy  breast  and  brain  — 
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That  spurn  of  terror,  mote,  intense. 
That  breathless,  agoniz*d  suspense, 
FVom  whose  hot  tlvob,  whose  deadly  aohing 
The  heart  hath  no  relief  but  breaking! 

Calm  is  the  ware  —  heay Vs  brilliant  lights 

Reflected  dance  beneath  the  prow;  — 
Time  was  when,  on  such  lovely  nights. 

She  who  is  there,  so  desolate  now. 
Could  sit  all  cheerful,  though  alone. 

And  ask  no  happier  joy  than  seeing 
That  star-light  o'er  the  waters  thrown  — 
No  joy  but  that  to  make  her  blest. 

And  the  freah  buoyant  sense  of  being 
That  bounds  in  youth's  yet  careless  breast,  — 
Itself  a  star,  not  borrowing  light. 
But  in  its  own  glad  essence  bnght. 
How  different  now!  —  but,  hark,  again 
The  yell  of  havoc  rings  —  brave  men ! 
In  vain,  with  beating  hearts,  ye  stand 
On  the  bark's  edge  —  in  vain  each  hand 
Half  draws  the  falchion  from  its  sheath; 

All's  o'er  —  in  rust  your  blades  may  lie  ; 
He,  at  whose  word  they've  scatter^  death, 

E'n  now,  this  night,  himself  must  die! 
Well  may  ye  look  to  yon  dim  tower. 

And  ask ,  and  wondering  guess  what  means 
The  battle-cry  at  this  dead  hour  — 

Ah!  she  could  tell  you  —  she,  who  leans 
Unheeded  there,  pale,  sunk,  aghast, 
With  brow  against  the  dew-cold  mast  — 

Too  well  she  knows  —  her  more  than  life. 
Her  soul's  first  idol  and  its  last. 

Lies  bleeding  in  that  murderous  strife. 

But  see  —  what  moves  upon  the  height? 
Some  signal  —  'tis  a  torcn's  light. 

What  bodes  its  solitary  glare? 
In  gasping  silence  tow'rd  the  shrine 
All  epres  are  turned  —  thine,  Hinda,  thuie 

Fix  their  last  failing  life-beams  there. 
'Twas  but  a  moment  —  fierce  and  high 
The  death-pile  blaz'd  into  the  sky. 
And  far  away  o'er  rock  and  flood 

Its  melancholy  radiance  sent; 
While  Hafbd,  hke  a  vision  stood 
Reveal'd  before  the  burning  pyre, 
TaU,  shadowy,  like  a  Spint  of  Fire 

ShrinM  in  its  own  grand  element ! 
*"Tis  he!"  —  the  shuddering  maid  exclaims  — 

But,  while  she  speaks,  he's  seen  no  more; 
High  burst  in  air  the  funeral  flames. 

And  Iran's  hopes  and  her's  are  o'er! 

One  wild,  heart-broken  shriek  she  gave. 

Then  sprung,  as  if  to  reach  that  blaze. 

Where  still  she  fix'd  her  dying  gaze. 
And,  gazing,  sunk  into  the  wave,  — 
Deep,  deep ,  —  where  never  care  or  pain 
Shall  reach  her  innocent  heart  again! 

Farewell  —  farewell  to  thee,  Arabt's  daughter ! 

(Thus  warbled  a  Pbri  beneath  the  dark  sea,) 
No  pearl  ever  lay,  under  Oman's  green  water. 

More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  Spirit  in  thee. 

Oh!  fair  as  the  sea-flower  close  to  thee  growing, 

How  light  was  thy  heart  till  love's  witchery  came. 
Like  the  wind  of  the  south  *  o'er  a  summer  lute  blowing, 

And  hush'd  all  its  music,  and  wither'd  its  frame; 

*  ^^Tkis  wiDd  (the  Ramoor)  io  softens  tke  utriiiin  of  lutev,   that  they  can  never  be  tuncsd 
ivUle  it  lasts."  —  Stepke^a  Ftr§ia, 
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Bat  looff ,  upon  Arabt's  green  siumy  highlands, 

Shaumaids  and  their  lovers  remember  the  doom 
Of  her,  who  Hes  sleeping  among  the  Pearl  Islands, 

With  nought  but  the  sea-star  ^  to  light  up  her  tomb. 

And  stm,  when  the  merry  date-season  is  burning,  ' 

And  calls  to  the  palm-groTes  the  young  and  the  old, 
Tlie  happiest  there,  from  their  pastime  returning, 

At  sunset,  will  weep  when  thy  story  is  told. 

The  young  Tillage  maid,  when  with  flowers  she  dresses 

Her  dark  flowing  hair  for  some  festiyal  day. 
Will  think  of  thy  iate  till ,  neglecting  her  tresses. 

She  moumfuuy  turns  from  the  mirror  away. 

Nor  shall  Iran,  belovM  of  her  J3ero!  forget  thee  — 

Though  tyrants  watch  over  her  tears  as  they  start. 
Close,  dose  by  the  side  of  that  Hero  shell  set  thee, 

EmbalmM  in  the  innermost  shrine  of  her  heart. 

Farewell  —  be  it  ours  to  embellish  thy  piUow 

With  every  thing  beauteous  that  grows  in  the  deep; 
Each  flower  of  the  rock  and  each  sem  of  the  billow 

Shall  sweeten  thy  bed  and  illumme  thy  sleep. 

Around  thee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest  amber 

That  ever  the  sorrowing  sea-bird  has  wept;  ' 
With  many  a  sheU ,  in  whose  hollo w-wreathM  chamber. 

We,  Peris  of  Ocean,  by  moonlight  have  slept. 

We'll  dive  where  the  gardens  of  coral  lie  darkling. 

And  plant  all  the  rosiest  stems  at  thy  head; 
Well  seek  where  the  sands  of  the  Caspian  ^  are  sparkling. 

And  gather  their  gold  to  strew  over  thy  bed. 

Flurewell  —  farewell  —  until  Pity^s  sweet  fountain 

Is  lost  in  the  hearts  of  the  fair  and  the  brave, 
They'll  weep  for  the  Chieftain  who  died  on  that  mountmn. 

They'll  weep  for  the  Maiden  who  sleeps  in  this  wave. 


iiB  singular  pladdity  with  which  Fadladbbn  had  listened,  during  the  latter 
pvt  of  this  obno3dous  story,  surprised  the  Princess  and  Fbramorz  exceedingly; 
ttd  even  inclined  towards  lum  the  hearts  of  these  unsuspidous  young  persons, 
WW  little  knew  the  source  of  a  complacency  so  marvellous.  The  truth  was,  he 
bd  been  organizing,  for  the  last  few  days,  a  most  notable  plan  of  persecution 
agnnst  the  poet,  in  consequence  of  some  passages  that  had  fallen  from  him  on 
the  second  evening  of  redtal,  —  which  appeared  to  this  worthy  Chamberlain  to 
notain  language  and  prindples,  for  which  nothing  short  of  the  summary  cri- 
licum  of  the  Chabuk  ^  would  be  advisable.  It  was  his  intention,  therefore,  im- 
■ediately  on  their  arrival  at  Cashmere,  to  give  information  to  the  king  of  Bu- 
doria  of  the  very  dangerous  sentiments  of  his  minstrel;  and  if,  unfortunately, 
that Bonarch  did  not  act  with  suitable  vigour  on  the  occasion,  rthat  is,  if  he  did 
■•t  give  the  Chabuk  to  Fbramorz,  and  a  place  to  Fadladbbn ,j)  there  would  be 
ii  end,  he  feared,  of  all  legitimate  government  in  Bucharia.  He  could  not  help, 
iMwevcr ,  auguring  better  both  for  himself  and  the  cause  of  potentates  in  gene- 
nl;  and  it  was  the  pleasure  arising  from  these  mingled  antidpations  that  diffused 
■di  unusual  satisfaction  through  his  features,  and  made  his  eyes  shine  out,  like 
psppies  of  the  desert ,  over  the  wide  and  lifeless  wilderness  of  that  countenance. 

Having  dedded  upon  the  Poet's  chastisement  in  this  manner,  he  thought  it  but 
bnanity  to  spare  him  the  minor  tortures   of  criticism.     Accordingly,   when  they 

1  'K>ae  of  tke  greatest  cnrimities  fonnd  in  the  Persian  Gnlf  is  a  full  whidi  the  ^ngVwk 
ttD  Star-ltolL    It  in  circular,  and  at  nirlit  very  Inminotts,  rescmbline  the  fall  inoou  sarround- 

S  P»r  a  description  of  tlie  merriment  of  the  date-time,  of  their  work,    their  dances,  and 
Km  raCnra  hoiM  from  the  palm-croveii  at  the  end  of  autumn  with  the  fruits,  see  Kempfer. 

S  So«e  natvalistn  have  Imagined  that  amber  is  a  concretion  of  the  tears  of  birds.  —  See 

4  **The  bay  Kieselarice,   wliich  is  otherwise  called  the  Golden  Bay,  the  sand  whereof 
lis  M  fire."  —  Rtrun- 

5  "Tk»  application  of  whips  or  rods."  —  Dubvia. 
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assembled  next  eveniiig  in  the  pavition,  and  Lalla  Rookh  expected  to  see  all  the 
beauties  of  her  bard  melt  away,  one  by  one,  in  the  acidity  of  criticism,  like  pearls 
in  the  cup  of  the  Egyptian  Queen  ^  *—  he  agreeably  disappointed  her  by  merely 
saying,  with  an  ironical  smile,  that  the  merits  of  such  a  poem  deserved  to  be  tried 
at  a  much  higher  tribunal;  and  then  suddenly  passing  on  into  a  panegyric  upon 
all  Mussulman  sovereigns,  more  particularly  his  august  and  Imperial  master,  Aurung- 
zebe,  —  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  descendants  of  Timur,  —  who,  among  other 
great  things  he  had  done  for  mankind,  had  given  to  him,  Fasladbbn,  the  very 
profitable  posts  of  Betel-carrier  and  Taster  of  Sherbets  to  the  Emperor,  Chief  Holder 
of  the  Girdle  of  beautiful  Forms, ^  and  Grand  Nazir,  or  Chamberlain  of  the  Uaram. 

They  were  now  not  far  from  that  Forbidden  River,*  beyond  which  no  pure 
Hindoo  can  pass;  and  were  reposing  for  a  time  in  the  rich  valley  of  Hussun  Abdaul, 
which  had  always  been  a  favourite  resting-place  of  the  Emperors  in  their  annual 
migrations  to  Cashmere.  Here  often  had  the  Light  of  the  Faith,  Jehangaire,  wan- 
dered  with  his  beloved  and  beautiful  Nourmahal;  and  here  would  Lalla  Rookh 
have  been  happy  to  remain  for  ever,  giving  up  the  throne  of  Bucharia  and  the 
world,  for  Fbrahorz  and  love  in  this  sweet  lonely  valley.  The  time  was  now  fast  ap- 
proaching when  she  must  see  him  no  longer,  —  or  see  him  with  eyes  whose  every  look 
belonged  to  another;  and  there  was  a  melancholy  predousness  in  these  last  momenta, 
which  made  her  heart  cling  to  them  as  it  would  to  life.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey,  indeed,  she  had  sunk  into  a  deep  sadness,  from  which  notliuig  but  the  presence 
of  the  young  minstrel  could  awake  her.  Like  those  lamps  in  tombs,  which  only  Ught  ap 
when  the  air  is  admitted,  it  was  only  at  his  approach  that  her  eyes  became  smiling  and 
animated.  But  here,  in  this  dear  valley,  every  moment  was  an  age  of  pleasure;  she 
saw  him  all  day,  and  was,  therefore,  all  day  happy,  —  resembling,  she  often  thought, 
that  people  of  Zinge,  who  attribute  the  unfading  cheerfulness  they  enjoy  to  one 
genial  star  that  rises  nichtly  over  their  heads.  ^ 

The  whole  party,  indeed,  seemed  in  their  liveliest  mood  during  the  few  days 
they  passed  in  this  delightful  sotitude.  The  young  attendiants  of  the  Princess,  who 
were  here  allowed  a  freer  range  than  they  could  safely  be  indulged  with  in  a  less 
sequestered  place,  ran  wUd  among  the  gardens  and  bounded  through  the  meadows, 
lightly  as  young  roes  over  the  aromatic  plains  of  Tibet.  While  Fadladubn,  beside 
the  spiritual  comfort  he  derived  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  Saint  from 
whom  the  valley  is  named,  had  opportunities  of  gratifying,  in  a  small  way,  his 
taste  liar  vidams,  by  putting  to  death  some  hundreds  of  those  unfortunate  little  lizards, 
which  all  pious  Mussulmans  make  it  a  point  to  kill;  —  taking  for  granted,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  creature  hangs  its  head  is  meant  as  a  mimicry  of  the  attitude 
in  which  the  Faithful  say  their  prayers! 

About  two  miles  from  Hussun  Abdaul  were  those  Royal  Gardens,  which  had 
grown  beautiful  under  the  care  of  so  many  lovely  eyes,  and  were  beautiful  still, 
diough  those  eyes  could  see  them  no  longer.  This  place,  >vith  its  flowers  and  its 
holy  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  dipping  of  the  wings  of  birds  in  its  marble  basins 
filled  with  the  pure  water  of  those  hills,  was  to  Lalla  Rookh  all  that  her  heart  could 
fancy  of  fragrance,  coolness,  and  almost  heavenly  tranquillity.  As  the  Prophet  said 
of  Damascus,  ^4t  was  too  delicious;'*  —  and  here,  in  listening  to  the  sweet  voice 
of  Fkramorz,  or  reading  in  his  eyes  what  yet  he  never  dared  to  tell  her,  the  most 
exquisite  moments  of  her  whole  life  were  passed.  One  evening,  when  they  had  boen 
talking  of  the  Sultana  Nourmahal,  —  the  Light  of  the  Haram,^  who  had  so  often 
wandered  among  these  flowers,  and  fed  with  her  own  hands,  in  those  marble  basins, 
the  small  shining  fishes  of  which  she  was  so  fond,  ^  —  the  youth,  in  order  to  delay  the 
moment  of  separation ,  proposed  to  redte  a  short  story,  or  rather  rhapsody,  of  which 
thb  adored  Sultana  was  the  heroine.  It  related,  he  said,  to  the  reconcilement  of  a  sort 
of  lovers^  quarrel,  which  took  place  between  her  and  the  Emperor  during  a  Feast 
of  Roses  at  Cashmere;  and  would  remind  the  Princess  of  that  difference  between 
Haroun-al-Raschid  and  his  fair  mistress  Marida,  which  was  so  happily  made  up 
by  the  soft  strains  of  the  musician,  Moussali.  As  the  story  was  chiefly  to  be  told 
in  song,  and  Fkrahorb  had  unluckily  forgotten  his  own  lute  in  the  valley,  he  bor- 
rowed the  vina  of  Lalla  Rookh's  little  Persian  slave,  and  thus  began:  — 

1  Kempfcr  mentionB  sack  an  officer  among^  the  attendants  of  tho  Kinf^  of  Persia,  and  calls 
him  '^formae  corporis  acstiinator."  His  business  was,  at  stated  periods,  to  measure  the  la<ijeti 
oi*  the  Uaram  by  a  sort  of  relation-girdle,  whose  limits  it  was  not  thought  rrareful  to  exceed. 
If  any  of  them  outgrew  thiit  standard  of  shape,  (hey  were  reduced  by  s^Mtinence  till  tkejr 
came  within  it.t  bounds. 

2  The  Attock. 

3  The  8Ur  Soheil,  or  Canopus. 

. .  .^  Nourmahal  signifies  Light  of  the  Haram.    She  was  afterwards  called  IVourjehan,   or  the 
Light  of  the  World; 
5  See  note,  p. 70. 
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VY  no  has  not  beard  of  the  Yale  of  Cashkbbb, 

Vflth  its  roses  the  brightest  that  earth  ever  gave,  ^ 
Its  temples,  and  grottos,  and  fountains  as  dear 

As  the  loye>ligbted  eyes  that  hang  over  their  wave? 

Oh!  to  see  it  at  sunset,  —  when  warm  o^er  the  Lake 

Its  splendour  at  parting  a  suumier  eve  throws. 
Like  a  bride,  full  of  blushes,  when  lingering  to  take 

A  last  look  of  her  mirror  at  night  ere  she  goes !  — 
When  the  shrines  through  the  foUage  are  gleaming  half  shown. 
And  each  hallows  the  hour  by  some  rites  of  its  own. 
Here  the  music  of  prayV  from  a  minaret  swells. 

Here  the  Magian  his  urn  full  of  perfume  is  swinging. 
And  here,  at  the  altar,  a  zone  of  sweet  bells 

Round  the  waist  of  some  fair  Indian  dancer  is  ringing. ' 
Or  to  see  it  by  moonlight,  —  when  mellowly  shines 
The  light  o*er  its  palaces,  gardens,  and  shrines; 
When  the  water-mils  gleam  like  a  quick  fall  of  stars. 
And  the  nightingale's  hymn  from  the  Isle  of  Chenars 
Is  broken  by  laughs  and  light  echoes  of  feet 
From  the  cool,  shining  wuks  where  the  young  people  meet.  — 
Or  at  mom,  when  the  magic  of  daylight  awakes 
A  new  wonder  each  minute,  as  slowly  it  breaks, 
HiUs,  cupolas,  fountains,  called  forth  every  one 
Out  of  diurkness ,  as  they  were  just  born  of  the  Sun. 
When  the  Spirit  of  Fragrance  is  up  with  the  day, 
From  his  Haram  of  night-flowers  stealing  away; 
And  the  wind,  full  of  wantonness,  woos  like  a  lover 
The  young  aspen-trees  '  till  they  tremble  all  over. 
When  the  East  is  as  warm  as  the  light  of  first  hopes. 

And  Day,  with  his  banner  of  radiance  unfurFd, 
Shines  in  through  the  mountainous  portal  *  that  opes, 

Sublime,  from  that  Valley  of  bliss  to  the  world! 

But  never  yet,  by  night  or  day, 
In  dew  of  spring  or  summer's  ray. 
Did  the  sweet  valley  shine  so  gay 
As  now  it  shines  —  all  love  and  light! 
Visions  by  day  and  feasts  by  night! 
A  happier  smue  illumes  each  brow, 

With  quicker  spread  each  heart  undoses. 
And  all  is  ecstasy,  —  for  now 

The  Valley  holds  its  Feast  of  Roses.  ^ 
That  joyous  time,  when  pleasures  pour 
Profusely  round,  and  in  their  shower 
Hearts  open,  like  the  Season's  Rose,  — 

The  Flowret  of  a  hundred  leaves,  ^ 
fiSzpanding  while  the  dew-fall  flows. 

And  every  leaf  its  balm  receives ! 
Twas  when  the  hour  of  evening  came 

Upon  the  Lake,  serene  and  cool. 
When  Day  had  hid  his  sultry  flame 

Behind  the  palms  of  Baramoulb.  ^ 
When  maids  began  to  lift  thdr  heads, 
Refresh'd  from  their  embroider'd  beds. 
Where  they  had  slept  the  sun  away. 
And  wak'd  to  moonught  and  to  play. 

.    1  '*Tlie  rote  of  KawKmire  for  its  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  odour  has  long  been  proverbial 

1  *^«d  round  her  waist  the  zone  of  bells,  that  §oandcd  with  ravishini;  melody."  —  Song 
V  Jagadeva. 

^t  **T1m  little  files  la  the  Lake  of  Caehemire  are  set  with  arbours  and  large  leaved  aspen- 
"Ml,  slender  and  Ull."  —  Bemter, 

i  'The  Tuckt  Suliman,   the  name  bestowed  by  the  Mahommetans  on  this  hill,  forms  one 
Mie  of  a  grand  portal  to  the  Lake."  —  Fornten 

S  ^The  Feast  of  Roses  continues  the  whole  time  of  their  remaining  in  bloom."  —  See 
neirs  de  ta  f'  aite. 

i  ^Ksul  sad  berk,  the  Rose  of  a  hundred  leaves.  I  believe  a  particular  species."  ^  Ouseley. 
'i  BenUer, 
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All  were  abroad  —  the  busiest  hive 
On  Brla's  ^  hilb  is  less  alive 
When  saffron  beds  are  fall  in  flower. 
Than  look'd  the  Valley  in  that  hour. 
A  thousand  restless  torches  playM 
Through  every  grove  and  island  shade; 
A  thousand  sparkling  lamps  were  set 
On  every  dome  and  minaret; 
And  fields  and  pathways,  far  and  near. 
Were  lighted  by  a  blaze  so  clear. 
That  you  could  see ,  in  wandering  round. 
The  smallest  rose-leaf  on  the  ground. 
Yet  did  the  maids  and  matrons  leave 
Their  veils  at  home,  that  brilliant  eve ; 
And  there  were  glancing  eyes  about. 
And  cheeks,  that  would  not  dare  shine  out 
In  open  day,  but  thought  they  might 
Look  lovely  then,  because  'twas  night! 
And  aU  were  free,  and  wandering. 

And  all  exclaim'd  to  all  they  met 
That  never  did  the  summer  bring 

So  gay  a  Feast  of  Roses  yet;  — 
The  moon  had  never  shed  a  light 

So  dear  as  that  which  blessM  them  there; 
The  roses  ne'er  shone  half  so  bright, 

Nor  they  themselves  look'd  half  so  fedr. 

And  what  a  wilderness  of  flowers! 
It  seem'd  as  though  from  ail  the  bowers 
And  fairest  fields  of  all  the  year. 
The  mingled  spoil  were  scattered  here. 
The  Lake,  too ,  like  a  garden  breathes. 
With  the  rich  buds  that  o'er  it  lie,  — 
As  if  a  shower  of  fairy  wreaths 
Had  fall'n  upon  it  from  the  sky! 

And  then  the  sounds  of  joy,  —  the  beat 

Of  tabors  and  of  dandng  feet;  — 

The  minaret-cryer's  chaunt  of  glee 

Sung  from  his  hghted  gallery,  ^ 

And  answer'd  by  a  adraleet       ' 

From  neighbouring  Haram ,  wild  and  sweet;  — 

The  merry  laughter ,  echoing 

From  gardens,  where  the  silken  swing 

Wafts  some  delighted  girl  above 

The  top  leaves  of  the  orange  grove; 

Or,  from  those  infant  ^roupes  at  play 

Among  the  tents  ■  that  Ime  the  way, 

Flinging,  unaw'd  by  slave  or  mother, 

Handfmis  of  roses  at  each  other !  — 
And  the  sounds  from  the  Lake,  —  the  low  whispering  in  boats. 
As  they  shoot  through  the  moonlight;  —  the  dipping  of  oars, 
And  the  vnld,  airy  warbling  that  every  where  floats. 

Through  the  groves,  round  the  islands,  as  if  all  the  shores 
Like  those  of  Kathay  utter'd  music,  and  gave 
An  answer  in  song  to  the  kiss  of  each  wave!  * 
But  the  gentlest  of  all  are  those  sounds,  full  of  feeling,  — 
That  soft  from  the  lute  of  some  lover  are  stealing,  — 
Some  lover,  who  knows  all  the  heart-touching  power 
Of  a  lute  and  a  sigh  in  this  magical  hour. 

1  A  place  mentioned  in  the  Tooiek  Jekan^^eery ,  or  Memoire  of  Jchanguirc,  where  lb«re 
is  an  acGoant  of  the  bedH  of  MaflTron  flowern  about  Oaalunere. 

2  "It  is  the  custom  among  the  women  to  employ  the  Maazeen  to  c^ant  from  *ke  galley 
of  the  nearest  minaret,  which  on  that  occasion  is  illuminated,  and  the  women  asHemblea  at 
the  house  respond  at  intervals  with  a  riraleet  or  Joyous  chorus.*   —  HumcH.  ^ 

3  "At  the  keepini;  of  the  Feast  of  Roses  we  beheld  an  infinite  number  of  tents  pftiAed, 
with  such  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  with  music,  dances,**  &c.  &c  —  Herbert. 

4  "Au  old  commentator  of  the  Chou-King  says,  the  ancients  having  rcnmrked  thai  a  cur- 
rent of  water  made  some  of  the  stones  near  its  banks  send  lorth  a  sound,  they  ««i»«*fi  *®"« 
of  them,  and  being  charmed  with  the  delightful  sound  they  emitted,  constructed  King  or  mo- 
sicai  instraments  n  them.**  —  Grotier, 
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Oh!  best  of  delights  as  it  every  where  is 

To  be  near  the  lov'd  One  —  what  a  raptare  is  his 

Who  in  moonlight  and  music  thus  sweetly  may  glide 

€^&t  the  Lake  of  Cashmbrb,  with  that  One  by  his  side ! 

If  woman  can  make  the  worst  wilderness  dear, 

Think ,  think  what  a  Heav'n  she  most  make  of  Cashhbrb  ! 

So  felt  the  magnificent  Son  of  Acbar,  * 

When  from  power  and  pomp  and  (he  trophies  of  war 
He  flew  to  that  Valley,  forgetting  them  all 
With  the  Light  of  the  Harah  ,  his  young  Noubmahal. 
When  free  and  uncrownM  as  the  Conqueror  roVd 
By  the  banks  of  that  Lake ,  with  his  only  beloyM, 
Hie  saw ,  in  the  wreaths  she  would  playfully  snatch 
FVom  the  hedges,  a  glory  his  crown  could  not  match. 
And  preferrM  in  his  heart  the  least  ringlet  that  curPd 
Down  her  exquisite  neck  to  the  throne  of  the  world ! 

There*s  a  beauty,  for  ever  unchangingly  bright, 

Idke  the  long ,  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer  day^s  light, 

Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  ma^  tender, 

Till  love  isils  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  splendour. 

Tius  was  not  the  beauty  —  oh !  nothing  like  this, 

That  to  young  Noubhahal  gave  such  magic  of  bliss ; 

But  that  loveliness ,  ever  in  motion ,  which  plays 

Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft  shadowy  days. 

Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies 

From  the  lips  to  the  cheek,  from  the  cheek  to  the  eyes. 

Now  melting  in  mist  and  now  breaking  in  gleams. 

Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  hath  of  HeaVn  in  his  dreams  I 

When  pensive,  it  seemM  as  if  that  very  grace. 

That  charm  of  all  others ,  was  bom  with  her  face ; 

And  when  angry,  —  for  e'n  in  the  tranquillest  climes 

Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  blossoms  sometimes  — 

The  short,  passing  anger  but  seem'd  to  awaken 

New  beauty,  like  flowrs  that  are  sweetest  when  shaken. 

If  tenderness  touch'd  her,  the  dark  of  her  eye 

At  once  took  a  darker,  a  heavenlier  dye, 

From  the  depth  of  whose  shadow,  like  holy  revealings 

From  innermost  shrines ,  came  the  light  of  her  feelings ! 

Then  her  mirth  —  oh !  'twas  sportive  as  ever  took  wing 

From  the  heart  with  a  burst,  like  the  wild  bird  in  spring;  — 

ninm'd  by  a  wit  that  would  fascinate  sages, 

Yet  playful  as  Peris  just  loos'd  from  their  cages.  * 

While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  controul 

But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  her  soul ; 

And  where  it  most  sparided  no  glance  could  discover. 

In  lip ,  cheek,  or  eyes,  for  she  brightenM  all  over,  — 

Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon. 

When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun. 

Such,  such  were  the  peerless  enchantments,  that  gave 

NooBMAHAL  the  proud  Lord  of  the  East  for  her  slave, 

And  though  bright  was  his  Haram,  —  a  living  parterre 

Of  the  flow'rs  '  of  this  planet  —  though  treasures  were  there, 

For  which  Soldiam's  self  mifht  have  giv'n  all  the  store 

Hiat  the  navy  from  Opuib  e^r  wing'd  to  his  shore. 

Yet  dim  before  her  were  the  smiles  of  them  all, 

And  the  Light  of  his  Haram  was  young  Noubmahal  ! 

But  where  is  she  now ,  this  night  of  joy, 

When  bliss  is  every  heart's  employ?  — 

When  all  around  her  is  so  bright. 

So  like  the  virions  of  a  trance, 

Thsct  one  might  think ,  who  came  by  chance 

Into  the  vale  this  happy  night, 

I  f '^S?'^'*  ^'^  ^®  *<>'  *^f  ^^  Great  Acbar. 

iilB  ihe  wan  of  Um  Dives  with  the  Peris,  whenever  the  former  took  the  latter  prisoners, 
JKj  iM  thea  op  in  iron  •arcs,  and  hung  them  on  the  highest  trees.    Here  they  wore  visit- 
?■    i'  companions,  who  brought  them  the  choicest  odours."  -^  Hieharthon. 
•  in  the  Bfalay  imnguage  the  same  word  signiUes  women  and  flowers. 
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He  saw  that  City  of  Delight  * 
In  Fairy-land ,  whose  streets  and  towers 
Are  made  of  gems  and  light  and  flowers!  «- 
Where  is  the  lov'd  Sultana?  where. 
When  mirth  brings  out  the  young  and  ftir. 
Does  she,  the  fairest,  hide  her  brow. 
In  melandioly  stillness  now  ? 

Alas !  —  how  light  a  cause  may  move 

Dissension  between  hearts  that  love ! 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried. 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied; 

That  stood  the  storm,  when  waves  were  rough, 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off. 

Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea. 

When  heav'n  was  all  tranquillity ! 

A  something,  light  as  air  —  a  look, 

A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken  — 
Oh !  love ,  that  tempests  never  shook, 

A  breatii,  a  touch  like  this  hath  shaken. 
And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin; 
And  eyes  forget  the  gentle  ray 
They  wore  in  courtsUp's  smiKng  day; 
And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said ; 
Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one, 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone. 
And  hearts,  so  lately  mingled,  seem 
Like  broken  clouds ,  —  or  like  the  stream. 
That  smiling  left  the  mountain's  brow. 

As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever. 
Yet ,  ere  it  reach  the  plain  below. 

Breaks  into  floods,  that  part  for  ever. 

Oh,  you,  that  have  the  charge  of  Love, 

Keep  him  in  rosy  bondage  bound. 
As  in  the  Fields  of  Bliss  above 

He  sits,  with  flowrets  fetterM  round;*  — 
Loose  not  a  tie  that  round  him  clings, 
Nor  ever  let  him  use  hb  wings ; 
For  e'n  an  hour,  a  minute's  flight 
Will  rob  the  plumes  of  half  their  light. 
Like  that  celestial  bird ,  —  whose  nest 

Is  found  beneath  far  Eastern  skies,  — 
Whose  wings,  though  radiant  when'at  rest. 

Lose  all  their  glory  when  he  flies !  ^ 

Some  difference ,  of  this  dangerous  kind,  — 
By  which,  though  light,  the  links  that  bind 
The  fondest  hearts  may  soon  be  riven ; 
Some  shadow  in  love's  summer  heaven. 
Which,  though  a  fleecy  speck  at  first. 
May  yet  in  awful  thunder  burst;  — 
Such  cloud  it  is,  that  now  hangs  over 
The  heart  of  the  Imperial  Lover, 
And  far  hath  banbh  d  from  his  sight 
His  NouRHAHAL,  his  Haram's  Light! 
Hence  is  it,  on  this  happy  night. 
When  Pleasure  through  the  fields  and  groves 
Has  let  loose  all  her  world  of  loves. 
And  every  heart  has  found  its  own,  — 
He  wanders ,  joyless  and  alone. 
And  weary  as  that  bird  of  Thraoe, 


1  The  capital  of  Shadokiam.    See  note,  p. 50. 

2  See  the  representation  of  the  Eastern  Capid,  pinioned  elooely  rovail  with  vnreatha  of, 
flowem,  in  JPioart'*  Ceremonies  Religicuses. 

3  '* Among  the  birds  of  Toneuin  is  a  spedes  of  foldfiach,  wftfeh  sings  so  melodiously  that! 
it  is  caUed  Uie  Celestial  Bird.  Its  wings,  when  it  u  nerciiea,  appear  variegated  with  beauti«> 
ful  colours,  but  when  It  flies  they  lose  all  their  splenaour."  —  Cfrottfer.  '' 
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Whose  pinion  knows  no  restin^^  place.  * 
In  vain  the  loveliest  cheeks  and  eyes 
This  Eden  of  the  Earth  supplies 

Come  crowding  round  —  the  cheeks  are  pale, 
The  eyes  are  dim  —  tnough  rich  the  spot 
With  every  flow'r  this  earth  has  got, 
What  is  it  to  the  nightingaicy 
If  there  his  darling  rose  is  not?* 
In  Tain  the  Valley^s  smiling  throng 
Worship  him,  as  he  moves  along; 
He  heeds  them  not  —  one  smile  of  hers 
Is  worth  a  world  of  worshippers. 
They  but  the  Star's  adorers  are, 
She  is  the  Heav'n  that  lights  the  Star  ? 

Hence  is  it  too  that  Nourhahal, 

Amid  the  luxuries  of  this  hour. 
Far  from  the  joyous  festival. 

Sits  in  her  own  sequestered  bower. 
With  no  one  near ,  to  soothe  or  aid. 
But  that  inspired  and  wond'rous  maid, 
Nahouna,  the  Enchantress;  —  one. 
O'er  whom  his  race  the  golden  sun 
For  unremember'd  years  has  run. 
Yet  never  saw  her  blooming  brow 
Younger  or  fairer  than  'tis  now. 
Nay,  rather,  as  the  west->vind's  sigh 
Freshens  the  flower  it  passes  by, 
Time's  wing  but  seem'd,  in  stealing  o'er. 
To  leave  her  lovelier  than  before. 
Yet  on  her  smiles  a  sadness  hung. 
And  when,  as  oft,  she  spoke  or  sung 
Of  other  worlds,  there  came  a  light 
From  her  dark  eyes  so  strangely  bright, 
That  all  believ'd  nor  man  nor  earth 
Were  conscious  of  Nahouna's  birth ! 

All  spells  and  talismans  she  knew, 

From  the  great  Mantra  ^  which  around 
The  Air's  sublimer  Spirits  drew. 

To  the  gold  gems  *  of  Afric,  bound 
Upon  the  wandering  Arab's  arm. 
To  keep  him  from  the  Siltim's  ^  harm. 
And  she  had  pledg'd  her  powerful  art, 
Pledg'd  it  with  all  the  zeal  and  heart 
Of  one  who  knew,  though  high  her  sphere, 
What  'twas  to  lose  a  love  so  dear, 
To  find  some  spell  that  should  recall 
Her  Selim's  •*  smile  to  Nourmahal! 

'Twas  midnight  —  through  the  lattice,  wreath'd 
With  woodbine,  many  a  perfmne  breath'd 
From  plants  that  wake  when  others  sleep. 
From  timid  jasmine  buds ,  that  keep 
Their  odour  to  themselves  all  day. 
But,  when  the  sun-light  dies  away. 
Let  the  delicious  secret  out 
To  every  breeze  that  roams  about;  — 
When  thus  Namouna:  —  "'Tis  the  hour 
^'That  scatters  spells  on  herb  and  flower, 

•**  «*«*AV'wSte5j^'"^/^  J^"*  "'  «»"«*  *y  »ke  Arabs  El  Hnrez,  froa  tlie  rap- 
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^'And  gaiiands  might  be  gathered  now, 
*'That,  twin'd  around  the  sleeper's  brow, 
'^Would  make  him  dream  of  such  delights. 
Such  mirades  and  dazzling  sights 
As  Genii  of  the  Sun  behold. 
At  evening ,  from  their  tents  of  gold 
Upon  th'  horizon  —  where  they  play 
"Tul  twilight  comes,  and,  ray  by  ray, 
^'Their  sunny  mansions  melt  away ! 
*^Now ,  too ,  a  chaplet  might  be  wreath'd 
'*0f  buds  o'er  which  the  moon  has  breath'd, 
'^Which  worn  by  her,  whose  love  has  stray'd, 

^'Might  bring  some  Peri  from  the  skies, 
*'Some  sprite ,  whose  very  sool  is  made 

*^0f  flowrets'  breaths  and  lovers'  sighs, 

"And  who  might  tell " 

<*For  me,  for  me. 
Cried  NouHMAHAL  impatiently,  — 
*'0h !  twine  that  wreath  for  me  to-night." 
Then,  rapidly,  with  foot  as  light 
As  the  young  musk-roe's,  out  she  flew 
To  cull  each  shining  leaf  that  grew 
Beneath  the  moonlight's  hallowing  beams 
For  this  enchanted  Wreath  of  Dreams. 
Anemones  and  Seas  of  Gold,  ^ 

And  new-blown  lilies  of  the  river, 
»       And  those  sweet  flowrets ,  that  unfold 

Their  buds  on  Gamadbva's  quiver;  *  — 
The  tube-rose ,  with  her  silvery  light, 

That  in  the  Gardens  of  Malay 
Is  call'd  the  Mistress  of  the  Night,  > 
So  like  a  bride ,  scented  and  bright, 

She  comes  out  when  the  sun's  away.  — 
Amaranths,  such  as  crown  the  maids 
That  wander  through  Zahara's  shades  $  ^  — 
And  the  white  moon-flower,  as  it  shows 
On  Sbrbnoib's  high  crags  to  those 
Who  near  the  isle  at  evening  sail. 
Scenting  her  dove-trees  in  die  gale; 
In  short,  aU  flowrets  and  all  plants, 

From  the  divine  Amrita  tree,  ^ 
That  blesses  heaven's  inhabitants 
'  With  fruits  of  immortality, 

Down  to  the  basil**  tuft,  that  waves 
Its  fragrant  blossom  over  graves, 

And  to  the  hmuble  rosemary. 
Whose  sweets  so  thanklessly  are  shed 
To  scent  the  desert  ^  and  the  dead,  — 
All  in  that  garden  bloom,  and  all 
Are  gather'd  by  young  Nourmahal, 
Who  heaps  her  baskets  with  the  flowers 

And  leaves ,  till  they  can  hold  no  more ; 
Then  to  Namouva  flies,  and  showers 

Upon  her  lap  the  shining  store. 

1  ^^Heraasagaia ,  or  the  Sea  of  Gold,  with  flowers  of  the  brightest  gold  colour.'*  —  Sir  ¥F, 
Jonet. 

a  ^^Thit  tree  (the  Nanoesara)  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  on  earth,  and  the  delicious 
odour  of  its  blossoms  Justly  gives  them  a  place  in  the  quiver  of  Cajuadeva  or  the  God  of 
Love."  —  Id, 

3  '*The  Malayans  style  the  tube-rose  (Polianthes  tuberosa)  Sandal  Malam,  or  the  Mistrep* 
of  the  Night/'  —  Fennant, 

4  The  people  of  the  Batta  country  in  Sumatra  (of  which  Zamara  is  one  of  the,  ancient 
names)  '*wnen  not  engaged  in  war,  lead  an  idle,  inactive  life,  passing  the  day  in  playing  on  a 
kind  of  flute,  crowned  with  g^arlands  of  flowers,  among  which  the  globe-amaranthus ,  »  native 
of  the  country,  mostly  prevails.**  —  Mar»den, 

5  *^The  largest  and  richest  sort  (of  the  Jambu  or  rose^pple)  is  called  Amr^  n^  immortal, 
and  the  mythoTogists  of  Tibet  apply  the  same  word  to  a  celestial  trn<»>  bearing  ambrosUl 
ftuit."  —  air  W,  Jone: 

6  Sweet  basil,  called  Rayhan  in  Perda,  and  gnneralla  found  in  church-yards. 

t  **In  the  Great  Desert  are  found  many  stalks  of  lavender  and  rosemary."^  JMaU  JZet. 
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With  what  dc%bt  th'  EiMhantreM  Tiews 

So  many  bads,  bath'd  with  the  dews 

And  beaoM  of  that  blessM  hour !  —  her  glance 

Spoke  sometlung ,  past  all  mortal  pleasures, 
As,  in  a  kind  of  holy  trance. 

She  hung  above  those  fragrant  treasures, 
Ben^ng  to  drink  their  balmy  airs, 
As  if  she  niixM  her  soul  with  theirs. 
And  'twas ,  indeed ,  the  perfume  shed 
From  flowers  and  scented  flame  that  fed 
Her  charmed  life  —  for  none  had  e'er 
Beheld  her  taste  of  mortal  fare, 
Nor  ever  in  aught  earthly  dip, 
But  the  morn's  dew,  her  roseate  lip. 
i"  ¥\\Vd  with  the  cool,  inspiring  smell, 

Th'  Enchantress  now  begins  her  spell. 
Thus  singing,  as  she  winds  and  weaves 
In  mystic  form  the  glittering  leaves:  — 


I  know  where  the  winged  visions  dwell 

That  around  the  night-bed  play ; 
I  know  each  herb  and  ilowret's  bell, 
Where  they  hide  their  wings  by  day. 
Then  hasten  we,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flow^v  will  fiide. 

The  image  of  love,  that  nightly  flies 

To  visit  the  bashful  maid. 
Steals  from  the  jasmine  flower,  that  sighs 

Its  soul,  like  her,  in  the  shade. 
The  hope,  in  dreams ,  of  a  happier  hour 

That  alights  on  misery's  brow. 
Springs  out  of  the  silvery  almond-flower. 

That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough.  ^ 
Then  hasten  we,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid. 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade. 

The  visions,  that  oft  to  worldly  eyes 

The  glitter  of  mines  unfold. 
Inhabit  the  mountain-herb ,  *  that  dyes 

The  tooth  of  the  fawn  like  gold. 
Thd  phantom  shapes  —  oh  touch  not  them  — 

That  appal  the  murderer's  sight, 
Lurk  in  the  fleshly  mandrake's  stem. 

That  shrieks,  when  torn  at  night! 
Then  hasten  we,  maid. 
To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade. 

The  dream  of  the  injor'd,  patient  mind, 

That  smiles  at  the  wrongs  of  men. 
Is  found  in  the  bruis'd  and  wounded  rind 
Of  the  cinnamon,  sweetest  then ! 
Then  hasten  we ,  maSdy 
To  twine  our  braid. 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade. 


No  sooner  was  the  flowery  crown 
Plac'd  on  her  head ,  than  sleep  came  down. 
Gently  as  nights  of  summer  foil. 
Upon  the  lids  of  Noubhahal  ;  — 


*The  almond-tree ,  wtth  wUte  flowers ,  blosiioms  on  the  bare  braaehefl."  —  HasaelquiMt. 

ki\k  gftiH'^  "*  Mouit  lifbanQs ,   which  is  wid  to  commanicate  a  yellow  golden  hue  to  tbo 
•I  lie  goals  aad  other  uujnals  that  graae  upon  it. 
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And,  suddenly,  a  tmiefal  breew, 
As  full  of  smftU,  rich  harmoiiie« 
As  eyer  wind ,  that  o'er  the  tents 
Of  AzAB  *  blew,  was  full  of  scents. 
Steals  on  her  ear  and  floats  and  swells, 

Like  the  first  air  of  morning  creeping 
Into  those  wreathy,  Red-Sea  shells. 

Where  Love  himself,  of  old,  lay  sleeping;* 
And  now  a  Spirit  form'd ,  'twould  seem. 

Of  muric  and  of  light,  so  fair. 
So  brilliantly  his  features  beam. 

And  such  a  sound  is  in  the  air 
Of  sweetness  when  he  waves  his  wings. 
Hovers  around  her,  and  thus  sings: 


From  Chindaba*s  '  warbling  fount  I  come, 

Caird  by  that  moonlight  garland's  spell; 
From  Cuindaka's  fount,  my  fairy  home, 

Where  in  music,  morn  and  night,  I  dwell. 
Where  lutes  in  the  air  are  heard  about. 

And  Toices  are  singing  the  whole  day  long, 
And  everv  sigh  the  heart  breathes  out 

If  turn  d,  as  it  leayes  the  lips^  to  song! 
Hither  I  come 
FVom  my  fairy  home. 

And  if  there's  a  magic  in  Music's  strain, 
I  swear  by  the  breath 
Of  that  moonlight  wreath. 

Thy  Lover  shall  sigh  at  thy  feet  again. 
For  mine  is  the  lay  t£it  lightly  floats, 
And  mine  are  the  murmuring,  dying  notes. 
That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea. 
And  melt  iu  th6  heart  as  instantly ! 
And  the  passionate  strain  that,  deeply  going. 
Refines  tne  bosom  it  trembles  through. 
As  the  musk-wind,  over  the  water  blowing, 

Ruffles  the  wave,  but  sweetens  it  too ! 

Mine  b  the  charm ,  whose  mystic  sway 
The  Spirits  of  past  Delight  obey;  — 
Let  but  the  tuneful  talisman  sound. 
And  they  come,  like  Genii,  hovering  round. 
And  mine  is  the  gentle  song ,  that  bears 

From  soul  to  soul ,  the  wuhes  of  love. 
As  a  bird,  that  wafts  through  genial  airs 

The  ciimamon  seed  from  grove  to  grove.  ^ 

lis  I  that  mingle  in  one  sweet  measure 

The  past,  the  present,  and  future  of  pleasure; 

When  Memory  links  the  tone  that  is  gone 

With  the  blissful  tone  that's  still  in  the  ear; 
And  hope  from  a  heavenly  note  flies  on 

To  a  note  more  heavenly  still  that  is  near ! 

The  warrior's  heart ,  when  tonch'd  by  me, 

Can  as  downy  soft  and  as  yielding  be 

As  his  own  white  plume,  that  high  amid  dttith 

Through  the  field  has  shone  —  yet  moves  with  a  breath. 

And,  oh,  how  the  eyes  of  Beauty  glisten. 

When  Music  has  rcach'd  her  inwutl  soul. 
Like  the  silent  stars,  that  wink  and  listen 

While  Heav'u's  eternal  melodies  roll! 
So,  hither  I  come 
From  my  fairy  home, 

1  The  myrrh  country. 

%  **Thi8  idea  (of  deities  living  in  sheila)  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  who  represent  the 
yoang  Neritcs,  one  of  tlic  Cupids,  as  li>ing  in  sliells  on  the  sliores  of  the  lied  Sea."  —  H^Hford. 

S  "A  fabulous  fountain,  where  instruments  are  said  to  be  constantly  playing.'*  — 
Biehardtim. 

4  **Tke  Pompadour  pigeon  is  the  species ,  which,  by  carrying  the  frnlt  of  the  elmumon  to 
different  places, Is  a  great  dissemuiator  of  this  valuable  tree.    ~  Sec  Kmwii**  lUustr.  Tab.  19. 
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And  if  thore's  a  magic  in  Mnnc'a  siniii, 

I  swear  by  the  breatb 

Of  that  moonlight  wreath^ 
Thy  Lover  shall  aigh  at  thy  feet  again. 


Tis  dawn  —  at  least  that  earlier  dawn. 
Whose  glimpses  arc  acain  withdrawn,  ^ 
As  if  the  morn  had  wiulM,  and  then 
Shut  dose  her  lids  of  light  again. 
And  NouR||4itAL  is  up ,  and  trying 

The  wonders  of  her  lute,  whose  strings  — 
Oh  bfiss !  —  now  murmur  like  the  sighing 

From  that  ambrosial  Spirit's  wings! 
And  then ,  her  voice  —  tis  more  than  human  — 

Never,  till  now,  had  it  beeu  given 
To  lips  of  any  mortal  woman 

To  utter  notes  so  fresh  from  heaven; 
Sweet  as  the  breath  of  angel  sighs. 

When  angel  sighs  are  most  divine.  — 
"^Oh!  let  it  last  Ull  night,"  she  cries, 

'*And  he  is  more  than  ever  mine.'' 
And  hourly  she  renews  the  lay. 

So  fearful  lest  its  heavenly  sweetness 
Should,  ere  the  evening,  fade  away,  — 

For  things  so  heavenly  have  such  fleetness! 
Bat,  far  from  fading,  it  but  grows 
Richer,  diviner  as  it  flows; 
Till  rapt  she  dwells  on  every  string. 

And  pours  again  each  sound  along, 
Like  Bcho ,  lost  and  languishing 

In  love  with  her  own  wondrous  song. 
That  evening,  (trusting  that  his  soul 

Might  be  from  haunting  love  released 
By  mirth,  by  music,  and  the  bowl,) 
Th'  Imperial  Sklih  held  a  Feast 
In  his  magiuficent  Shaiiinar;  — 
In  whose  Saloons,  when  the  first  star 
Of  evenuig  o'er  the  waters  trembled, 
The  Valley's  loveliest  all  assembled; 
All  the  bright  creatures  that,  like  dreams. 
Glide  through  its  foliage,  and  drink  beams 
Of  beauty  from  its  founts  and  streams.^ 
And  all  those  wandering  minstrel-maids, 
Who  leave  —  how  can  they  leave Y  —  the  shades 
Of  that  dear  Valley ,  and  are  found 

Singing  in  gardens  of  the  south  * 
Those  songs ,  that  ne*er  so  sweetly  sound 

As  from  a  young  Cashmerian's  mouth. 
There  too  the  Haram's  imnates  smile; 

Maids  from  the  West,  with  sun-bright  hair. 
And  from  the  Garden  of  the  Nilb, 

Delicate  as  the  roses  tb^e;  ^  — 
Daughters  of  Love  from  Cyprus*  rocks, 
With  Paphian  diamonds  in  thcar  locks;  ^  — 
Idght  Peri  forms,  such  as  there  are 
On  the  gold  meads  of  Canbahaa;  ^ 

iLilJ??^.^*^®  ^^^  morafaiffi,   the  SoobU  Kaalia,   and  the  S«oUu  Sadie,  the  falw  and 

*■  i^ '"y-hreak."  —  Marta^. 

jL*.  .^c  waters  of  Cachemir  are  the  more  renowned  from  ita  beinf  suauoiiad  that  the  Ca- 

**««JJM  are  indebted  for  Uieir  beauty  to  them."  —  Jii  Yexdi, 

CMLbf?'*  "^  '  received  the  following  little  Gaszel  or  Love  Sonff ,  the  notes  of  wliich  he 

ZrSr.  M^.  Pap<^r  froni  the  voice  of  one  of  those  sinrinc  girle  ot  Cashmere,   who  wander 

'^  w^^He:hatal  valley  over  tlie  variona  parU  of  Intlla.^  -<  Ionian  MimieUamtet. 

ly^  ^he  roaei  of  the  Jinan  Nile,    or  Garden  of  the  Nile,    (attaohed  to  ^e  Emperor  of 

"vtccta  Palace,)  are  unequaUcd,   and  matrastea  are  made  of  tlieir  leaves  for  the  men  of 

•**  %2eUje  upon."  -  Jaiaon. 

1^' ..  V  nie  ade  of  a  monntain  near  Paphoa  there  is  a  cavern  which  prodncca  the  moat 

^wnl  rock-crystal.    On  account  of  iu  brilliancy  it  haa  been  called  the  Paphian  diamond." 

aJ  "Thorn  is  a  part  of  Gaadahar,  called  Peria  or  Fairy  Land."  —  Thevenot,    In  aome  of 
^  wiatrJes  to  the  north  of  India  vegetable  gold  is  aupposed  to  be  prednoed. 

I* 
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And  they ,  before  ^ose  sleepy  eyes, 

In  their  own  bright  Kathaian  bowers, 
Sparkle  such  rainbow  butterflies,  ^ 

That  they  might  fancy  the  rich  flowers^ 
That  round  them  in  the  sun  lay  sighing, 
Had  been  by  magic  all  set  flying! 

Every  thing  young ,  every  thing  fair 
FVom  East  and  West  is  bloshing  there. 
Except  —  except  —  <rfi  Nourhauil! 
Thou  loveliest,  dearest  of  them  all. 
The  one,  whose  smile  shone  out  alone, 
Amidst  a  world  the  only  one! 
Whose  light,  among  so  many  lights. 
Was  like  that  star,  on  starry  nights. 
The  seaman  singles  from  the  sky. 
To  steer  his  bark  for  ever  by ! 
Thou  wert  not  there  —  so  Srltm  thought. 

And  every  thing  seemM  drear  without  thee ; 
But  ah!  thou  wert,  thou  wert  —  and  brought 

Thy  charm  of  song  all  fresh  about  thee. 
Mingling  unnoticM  with  a  band 
Of  lutaiiists  from  many  a  land, 
And  veiled  by  such  a  mask  as  shades 
The  features  of  young  Arab  maids,  *  — 
A  mask  that  leaves  but  one  eye  free. 
To  do  its  best  in  witchery,  — 
SherovM,  with  beating  heart,  around. 

And  waited,  trembling,  for  the  minute. 
When  she  might  try  if  still  the  sound 

Of  her  lov*d  lute  had  magic  in  it. 

The  board  was  spread  with  fruits  and  wine ; 
With  grapes  of  gold ,  like  those  that  shine 
On  Casbim's  hills  ;^  —  pomegranates  full 

Of  melting  sweetness ,  and  the  pearh 
And  sunniest  apples  *  that  Caubul 

In  all  its  thousand  gardens  ^  bears. 
Plantains,  the  golden  and  the  green, 
Malaya's  nectarM  mangustecn ;  ° 
Prunes  of  Bo  KARA,  and  sweet  nuts 

i>>om  the  far  groves  of  Samarcand, 
And  Basha  dates,  and  apricots. 

Seed  of  the  Sun,^  from  Iran's  land;  — 
With  rich  conserve  of  Visna  cherries,'* 
Of  orange  flowers ,  and  of  those  berries 
That,  wild  and  fresh,  the  young  gazelles 
Feed  on  in  Erac's  rocky  dells.  ° 
All  these  in  richest  vases  smile. 

In  baskets  of  pure  santal-wood. 
And  urns  of  porcelain  from  that  isle  '^ 

Sunk  underneath  the  Indian  flood, 

1  **These  are  the  botterflies,  which  are  called  in  the  Ohioete  1aiigaa([fe  Flyiar  LeaTea. 
Some  of  them  have  such  sfaininff  colours,  and  arc  i*o  varici^atod,  that  they  may  be  called  flyinir 
flowera;  and  indeed  they  are  always  produced  in  the  finest  flower-gardens.**  —  Dunn. 

-S  ^^The  Arabian,  women  wear  bl«ic1c  masks  with  little  clasps  prettily  ordered.**  —  Carrerf. 
Niebohr  mentions  their  showing  but  one  eye  in  conversation. 

8  "The  golden  grapes  of  Casbin.**  ^  De*eripUon  of  Ferwla. 

4  "The  frnits  exported  from  Canbnl  are  apples,  pears,  pomegranates,  &c.**  —  Etphiiutone. 

6  "We sat  down  under  a  free,  listened  to  the  birds,  and  talked  with  the  son  of  oiirMeh- 
manndar  about  our  country  aud  l*aubul,  of  which  he  rave  an  euchantiur  account:  that  dty 
and  fits  109,010  gardens,  &c.*'  —  id.  ' 

0  "The  Mangosteen,  the  most  delicate  fruit  in  the  world;  the  pride  of  the  Malay  Islaiidsl** 
—  Mar$den. 

7  "A  delicious  kind  of  apricot,  called  by  the  Persians  tekm-eksheras,  signifying  sun*s  teed.** 
•—  JJeteription  of  JPWtia. 

8  "Sweetmeats  in  a  crystal  cup,  eonsistiag  of  rose -leaves  in  conserve,  with  lemon  of 
Visna  cherry,  orange  flowers,  &c.  —  Ru$9ell. 

9  "Antelopes  cropping  the  fresh  berries  of  Erac.**  --  The  Moallakat,  Poem  of  Tarafa.  . 

10  Mauri-ga-Sima,  au  island  near  Formosa,  supposed  to  have  been  sunk  in  the  sea  for  the 
crimes  of  its  iuhabitauts.  The  vesiiels  which  the  fiidiuEmeu  and  divers  bring  up  from  It  are 
•old  at  an  immense  price  in  China  and  Japan.  —  See  Kemp/er, 
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WheiHse  oft  tho  lucky  diTer  brings 

Vases  to  grace  the  halls  of  kings. 

Wines  too,  of  crv«rY  ctime  and  hue, 

Arouiul  their  liquid  lustre  threw; 

Amber  RosoUi,  ^  —  the  bright  dew 

From  vineyards  of  the  Greeu-Sea  gushing;  ^ 

And  SniRAZ  wine,  that  richly  ran 

As  if  that  jewel,  large  and  rare. 
The  ruby  for  which  KuBLAi-Kn.iN 
Offered  a  city's  wealth,"  was  blushing 

Melted  within  the  goblets  there ! 

And  amply  Sblih  qnaffs  of  each, 

And  seems  resoh  *d  the  flood  shall  reach 

His  inward  heart,  —  shedding  aroond 

A  genial  deluge,  as  they  run. 
That  soon  shall  leave  no  spot  undrownM, 

For  love  to  rest  his  wings  upon. 
He  little  knew  how  well  the  boy 

Can  float  upon  a  goblet's  streams. 
Lighting  them  with  his  smile  of  joy;  — 

As  bards  have  seen  htm,  in  their  dreams, 
Down  the  blue  Ganges  laughing  glide 

Upon  a  rosy  lotus  wreath,^ 
Catcl&g  new  lustre  from  the  tide 

That  with  his  image  shone  beneath. 

But  what  are  cups ,  without  the  aid. 

Of  song  to  speed  them  as  they  flow? 
And  see  —  a  lonely  Georgian  maid. 

With  all  the  bloom,  the  freshened  glow 
Of  her  own  country  maidens'  looks. 
When  warm  they  rise  from  Trvlis'  bfO«ks;^ 
And  with  an  eye,  whose  restless  ray. 

Full,  floating,  dark  —  oh  he,  who  knows 
His  heart  is  weak,  of  Heav'n  should  pray 

To  guard  him  from  such  eyes  as  those  I  — ' 
With  a  voluptuous  wildness  flings 
Her  snowy  hand  across  the  strings 
Of  a  syrinda,^  and  thus  sings:  — 


Come  hither,  come  hither  «—  by  night  and  by  day. 

We  linger  in  pleasures  that  never  are  gune^ 
Like  the  waves  of  the  summer,  as  one  dies  away. 

Another  as  sweet  and  as  shining  comes  on. 
And  the  Love  that  is  o'er,  in  expiring,  gives  birtli 

To  a  new  one  as  warm ,  as  unequali'd  in  bliss^ 
And  oh!  if  there  be  an  £lysium  on  earth. 
It  is  this,  it  is  this. 

Here  maidens  are  sighing,  and  fragrant  their  sigh 

As  the  flower  of  the  Amra  just  op'd  by  a  bee; ' 
And  precious  their  tears  as  that  rain  from  the  sky,^ 

Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in  the  sea. 
Oh!  think  what  the  kiss  and  the  smile  must  be  worth. 

When  the  sigh  and  the  tear  are  so  perfect  in  bliss;     • 
And  own  if  there  be  an  Klysinm  on  earth. 
It  is  this,  it  is  this. 

1  Persisji  Tales. 

S  The  white  wise  of  Kishroa.  ^    . 

5  *'Tlie  King  of  Zeilaa  is  said  to  have  the  very  flaest  raby  that  was  over  raca.  Kablai- 
Khaa  teat  and  offered  the  value  of  a  city  for  it,  but  the  Kfaig  answered  he  would  not  give  it 
for  the  treasure  of  the  world."  —  Marco  tolo. 

4  The  Indiana  feign  that  Cupid  was  Urst  seen  floating  down  the  Ganges  on  the  Nymphaetf 
NchfMibo.  —  See  Pennant. 

6  Tellia  ia  celebrated  for  Its  natural  warm  baths.  ->-  See  Bba  HavkoL 
C  *^The  Indian  Syrinda  or  gnlUr."  —  Symez. 

7  '^Dcllghtfnl  are  the  flowers  of  the  \nira  trees  on  the  mountain  tops,  while  the  murmuring 
•  pume  tlieir  volnptoooa  toil."  —  Sonf^  of  Jayadeva. 

8  'The  Niam  or  drops  of  spring  rain,    which  they  believe  to  produce  pearls  if  they  fall 
aJieUB.  —  JUekardaon. 
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Here  sparkles  the  nectar  tbat ,  halloVd  by  love, 

Could  draw  down  those  angels  of  old  from  tlieir  sphere, 

Who  for  wine  of  this  earth  ^  Idt  the  fountaias  alwvc, 
And  forgot  heaven's  stars  for  the  eyes  we  have  here 

And,  bless'd  with  the  odour  our  goblet  gives  forth. 
What  Spirit  the  sweets  of  his  Eden  would  miss  ? 

For  oh!  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth. 
It  is  this ,  it  b  this. 


The  Georgian's  song  was  scarcely  mute, 

When  &e  same  measure,  sound  for  sound. 
Was  caught  up  by  another  lute. 

And  so  divinely  breathed  around. 
That  all  stood  hush'd  and  wondering. 

And  tnrn'd  and  look'd  into  the  air, 
As  if  they  thought  to  see  the  wing 

OflsRAPiL,^  the  Angel,  there;  — 
So  pow'rfuUy  on  every  soul 
That  new,  enchanted  measure  stole. 
While  now  a  voice,  sweet  as  the  note 
Of  the  charmM  lute ,  was  heard  to  float 
Along  its  chords,  and  so  entwine 

Its  sound  with  theirs,  that  none  knew  whether 
The  voice  or  lute  was  most  divine. 

So  wond'rously  they  went  together:  — 


There's  a  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  minstrel  has  told. 
When  two ,  that  are  link'd  in  one  heavenly  tie. 

With  heart  never  changing  and  brow  never  cold. 
Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on  till  they  die! 

One  hour  of  a  pasmon  so  sacred  is  worth 

Whole  ages  of  heartless  and  wandering  bliss; 

And  oh !  if  Uiere  he  an  Elysium  on  earth, 
It  is  this,  it  is  this. 


'Twas  not  the  air,  'twas  not  the  words, 
But  that  deep  magic  in  the  chords 
And  in  the  lips,  that  gave  such  power 
As  Music  know  not  tiB  that  hour. 
At  once  a  hundred  voices  said, 
''It  is  the  mask'd  Arabian  maidl" 
While  Sblih,  who  had  felt  the  strain 
Deepest  of  any,  and  had  lain 
Some  minutes  rapt,  as  in  a  trance. 

After  the  foiry  sounds  were  o'er, 
Too  inly  touch'd  for  utterance, 

Now  motion'd  with  Us  hand  for  more:  — 


Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me. 
Our  Arab  tents  are  mde  for  thee; 
But  oh  I  the  choice  what  heart  can  doubt 
Of  tents  with  love,  or  thrones  without? 

Our  rocks  are  rough,  but  smiling  there 
Th'  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair. 
Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  lov'd  the  less 
For  flowering  in  a  wilderness. 

Our  sands  are  bare,  but  down  their  slope 
The  Silvery-footed  antelope 
Am  gracefully  and  gaily  springs 
As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  Kings. 


1  For  an  aceount  of  the  share  which  wine  had  in  the  fall  of  the  aiigelfl,  sec  MarUi. 
a  Ihe  Angel  of  Music.    See  noto,  p.  68. 
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Then  come  —  tky  Arab  maid  will  be 
The  lovM  and  lone  acada-tree. 
The  antelope ,  whose  feet  shall  bless 
With  their  light  sound  thy  loneliness. 

Oh!  there  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart,  — 
As  if  the  soul  that  minute  caught 
Sone  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought; 

As  if  the  very  lips  and  eyes 
PredestiuM  to  have  all  our  sighs. 
And  never  be  forsot  again. 
Sparkled  and  spoke  before  us  then ! 

9o  came  thy  erery  glance  and  tone, 
When  first  on  me  they  breath'd  and  shone ; 
New ,  as  if  brought  from  other  spheres. 
Yet  welcome  as  if  loVd  for  years ! 

Then  fly  with  me,  —  if  thou  hast  known 
No  other  flame,  nor  falsely  thrown 
A  gem  away,  that  thou  hadst  sworn 
Should  ever  in  thy  heart  be  worn. 

Gome ,  if  the  love  thou  hast  for  mc 
Is  pure  and  friah  ^s  mine  for  thee,  — 
Fresh  as  the  fountain  under  ground. 
When  first  'tis  by  the  lapwing  found.  * 

But  if  for  me  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid,  and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipped  image  from  its  base. 
To  give  to  me  the  ruinM  pkice;  — 

Then ,  fiure  thee  well  —  I'd  rather  make 
My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake 
When  thawing  suns  begin  to  shine. 
Than  trust  to  love  so  fsuse  as  thine! 


There  was  a  paAhos  in  this  lay. 

That,  e*n  wiUMat  enchantment's  art, 
Would  instantly  have  found  its  way 

Deep  into  Shuh*s  burning  heart: 
But  breathing,  as  it  did,  atone 
To  earthly  lutes  and  lips  unknown; 
With  every  chord  fresh  from  the  touch 
Of  Music's  Spirit,  -*  'twas  too  much! 
Starting,  he  dash'd  away  the  cup,  — 

Which,  all  the  time  of  this  sweet  air. 
His  hand  had  hdd ,  untasted,  up. 

As  if 'twere  flx'd  by  magic  there,  — 
And  naming  her,  so  long  unnam'd. 
So  long  unseen ,  wildly  exdaim'd, 
'K>hNoinLMAHAL!  oh  Nouehahal! 

^^Hadst  thou  but  sung  this  witching  strain, 
^I  could  forget  —  forgive  thee  all, 

"And  never  leave  those  eyes  again." 

The  mask  is  off  —  the  charm  b  wrought  — 

And  Sbum  to  his  heart  has  caught. 

In  blushes ,  more  than  ever  bright. 

His  NouRHABAL,  his  Hanun's  Light! 

And  well  do  vaiush'd  frowns  enhance 

The  charm  of  every  briehten*d  glance ;  , 

And  dearer  seems  each  dawning  smile 

For  ha? ing  lost  its  light  awhile; 

And ,  happier  now  for  all  her  sighs. 

As  on  his  arm  her  head  reposes, 
She  whispers  him ,  with  laughing  eyes, 

^^emember,  love,  the  Feast  of  Roses  1" 
The  UMUud,  or  lApwlag,  is  soppoaed  to  have  the  power  of  discovsrisg  water  uader 
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f  ADLADRRN,  at  the  coiiclusioii  of  this  light  rhapsody,  took  occasion  to  sam  up 
his  opinion  of  the  young  CashiDcrian^s  poetry,  —  of  which,  he  trusted,  they  had 
that  evening  heard  the  last.  Having  recapitulated  the  epithets,  ''frirolous^'  — 
^^inharmonious"  —  ^'nonsensical,"  he  proceeded  to  say  that,'  viewing  it  in  the 
iDost  favourable  light ,  it  resembled  one  of  those  Maldivian  boats ,  to  which  the 
Princess  had  alluded  in  the  relation  of  her  dream  *■  —  a  slight,  gilded  things, 
sent  adrift  without  rudder  or  ballast,  and  with  nothing  but  vapid  sweets  and  fol- 
ded flowers  on  board.  The  profusion,  indeed,  of  flowera  and  birda,  which  tliis 
poet  had  ready  on  all  occasions,  —  not  to  mention  dews,  gems,  £(c  —  was  a^ 
most  oppressive  kind  of  opulence  to  his  hearers;  and  had  the  unlucky  effect  of 
giving  to  his  style  all  the  glitter  of  the  flower-garden  without  its  method,  aiid 
all  the  flatter  of  the  aviary  without  its  song.  In  addition  to  this,  he  chose  hiis 
subjects  badly,  and  was  always  most  inspired  by  the  worst  parts  of  them.  The 
charms  of  paganism,  the  merits  of  rebellion,  —  these  were  the  themes  honoured 
with  his  particular  enthusiasm;  and,  in  the  poem  just  recited,  one  of  his  most 
palatable  passages  was  in  praise  of  that  beverage  of  the  Unfaithful,  wjne;  '^beiiig, 
perhaps,''  said  he,  relaxing  into  a  smile,  as  conscious  of  his  own  character  in 
the  Haram  on  this  point,  ^'one  of  those  bards,  whose  fancy  owes  all  its  illumi- 
nation to  the  grape,  like  that  painted  porcelain,  so  curious  and  so  rare,  whose 
images  are  only  \isible  when  liquor  is  poured  into  it.'*  Upon  the  whole,  it  was 
his  opinion,  from  the  specimens  which  they  had  heard,  and  which,  he  begged 
to  say,  were  the  most  tiresome  part  of  the  journey,  that  —  whatever  other  me- 
rits tbb  well-dressed  young  gentleman  might  possess  —  poetry  was  by  no  means 
his  proper  avocation:  ''and,  indeed,"  concluded  the  critic,  ''from  his  fondness  for 
flowers  and  for  birds,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  a  florist  or  a  bird-catcher 
b  a  much  more  suitable  calling  for  him  than  a  poet." 

They  had  now  begun  to  ascend  those  barren  mountains  which  separate 
Cashmere  from  the  rest  of  India;  and,  as  the  heats  were  intolerable,  and  the 
tunc  of  their  encampments  limited  to  the  few  hours  necessary  for  refreshment 
and  repose,  there  was  an  end  to  all  their  delightful  evenings,  and  ItAtuk  Rookh 
saw  no  more  of  Frramorz.  She  now  felt  that  her  short  dream  of  happiness  was 
over,  and  that  she  had  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  its  few  blissful  hours,  like 
the  one  draught  of  sweet  wattar  that  serves  the  camel  across  the  wilderness,  to 
be  her  heart's  refreshment  during  the  dreary  waste  of  life  that  was  before  her. 
The  blight  that  had  fallen  upon  her  spirits  soon  found  its  way  to  her  cheek,  and 
her  ladies  saw  with  regret  —  though  not  without  some  suspicion  of  the  cause  - — 
that  the  beauty  of  their  mistress ,  of  which  they  were  almost  as  proud  as  of  their 
own ,  was  fast  vanishing  away  at  the  very  moment  of  all  when  she  had  most 
need  of  it.  What  must  the  King  of  Bucharia  feel ,  when  instead  of  the  lively  md 
beautiful  Lalla  Rookh  ,  whom  the  poets  of  Delhi  had  described  as  more  perfect 
than  the  divinest  images  in  the  House  of  Azor,  he  should  receive  a  pale  and  inani- 
mate victim,  upon  whose  cheek  neither  health  nor  pleasure  bloomed,  and  from 
whose  eyes  Love  had  fled,  —  to  hide  himself  in  her  heart! 

If  any  thing  could  have  charmed  away  the  melancholy  of  her  spirits,  it 
would  have  been  the  fresh  airs  and  enchanting  scenery  of  that  Valley,  which  the 
Persians  bo  justly  called  the  Unequalled.  '^  But  neither  the  coolness  of  its  atmo- 
sphere ,  so  luxurious  after  toiling  up  those  bare  and  burning  mountains ;  —  neither 
the  splendour  of  the  minarets  and  pagodas,  that  shone  out  from  the  depth  of  its 
woods,  nor  the  grottoes,  hermitages,  and  miraculous  fountains,  which  make  every 
spot  of  that  region  holy  ground;  —  neither  the,  countless  waterfalls,  that  rush 
into  the  Valley  from  all  those  lugh  and  romantic  mountains  that  encircle  it,  nor 
the  fair  dty  on  the  Lake,  whose  houses,  roofed  with  flowers,  appeared  at  a 
distance  like  one  vast  and  variegated  parterre;  —  not  all  these  wonders  and 
glories  of  the  most  lovely  country  under  the  sun  could  steal  her  heart  for  a 
minute  from  those  sad  thoughts,  which  but  darkened  and  grew  bitterer  every 
step  she  advanced. 

The  gay  pomps  and  processions  that  met  her  upon  her  entrance  into  the  Valley, 
and  the  magnificence  with  which  tlie  roads  all  along  were  decorated ,  did  honour  to 
tlie  taste  and  gallantry  of  the  young  King.  It  was  night  when  they  approached 
the  city ,  and ,  for  the  last  two  miles ,  they  had  passed  under  arches ,  thrown  from 
hedge  to  hedge,  festooned  with  only  those  rarest  ruses  from  which  the  Attar  Gul,  more 
precious  than  gold,  is  distilled,  and  illuminated  in  rich  and  fanciful  forms  with  lanterns 
of  tlie  triple-coloured  tortoise-shell  of  Pegu.    Sometimes,  from  a  dark  wood  by  the 

1  See  page  (i9. 

2  Kaduuirc  be  i\azccr.  —  ForsUt. 
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of  the  road^  a  db|ilay  of  fire-works  would  break  out,  bo  sudden  nd  so  biilliant, 
BraniSn  might  think  he  saw  that  grove,  !a  whose  purple  shade  the  God  of 
was  bom,  barsting  into  a  flame  at  the  moment  of  hLa  birth;  —  while,  at 
other  times,  a  qaick  and  playful  irradiation  continaed  to  brighten  aU  the  fields  and 
ordcoa  by  which  they  passed,  forming  a  line  of  dancing  lights  along  the  horizon; 
ULe  tbe  meteors  of  the  north  as  they  are  seen  by  those  hunters,  who  pursue  the 
while  asd  blue  foxes  on  the  confines  of  the  Icy  Sen. 

These  arches  and  ftre-works  delighted  the  Ladies  of  the  Princess  exceedmgly; 
and,  with  their  usual  good  logic,  they  deduced  from  his  taste  for  illuminations,  that 
lk^  King  of  Bucharia  would  make  the  most  exemplary  husband  imaginable.  Nor, 
indeed,  coaldLALt.4  Rooka  herself  help  feeling  tb6  kindness  and  splendour  with  which 
the  y«aiig  bridegroom  welcomed  her;  —  but  she  also  felt  how  painful  is  the  cratf- 
tode,  wJbicli  kindness  from  those  we  camiot  love  excites;  and  that  their  best  olan- 
dishments  come  over  the  heart  with  all  that  chilling  and  deadly  sweetness,  which  we 
caa  fiuicy  to  the  cold,  odoriferous  wind  that  is  to  blow  over  this  earth  in  the  last 
days. 

The  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  when  she  was,  for 
tiie  first  time ,  to  be  presented  to  the  monarch  in  that  Imperial  Palace  beyond  the  lake, 
cafled  the  Shalimar.  Though  a  night  of  more  wakeful  and  anxious  thought  had 
nerer  been  passed  in  the  iiappy  Valley  before,  yet,  when  she  rose  in  the  morning 
and  her  Ladies  came  round  her ,  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the  bridal  ornaments, 
they  thought  they  had  never  seen  her  look  half  so  beautifid.  What  she  had  lost  of 
the  bloom  and  radiancy  of  her  charms  was  more  than  made  op  by  that  intelleetual 
expression,  that  soul  in  tha  eyes  which  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  loveliness.  When 
they  had  tinged  her  fingers  witli  the  Henna  leaf,  and  placed  upon  her  brow  a  small 
eoronet  of  jewels,  of  the  shape  worn  by  the  ancient  Queens  of  Bucharia,  they  flung 
over  her  head  the  rose-coloured  bridal  veil ,  and  she  pfoceeded  to  the  barge  that  was 
to  convey  her  across  the  Lake;  —  first  kissing,  with  a  mournful  look,  the  little 
amulet  of  cornefian  which  her  father  had  hung  about  her  neck  at  parting. 

The  rooming  was  as  fair  as  the  maid  upon  whose  nuptials  it  rose,  and  the 
sUmng  Lake,  all  covered  with  boats,  the  minstrejs  playing  upontne  shores  of  the  islands, 
and  the  crowded  summer-houses  on  the  green  bins  around ,  with  shawls  and  banners 
waving  from  their  roofs,  presented  such  a  picture  of  animated  rejoidng,  as  only  she, 
who  was  the  object  of  it  all,  did  not  feel  with  transport.  To  Lalla  Rooku  alone  it  was 
a  aKlancholy  pageant;  nor  could  she  have  even  borne  to  look  upon  the  scene ,  were  it 
act  for  a  hope  that,  among  the  crowds  around,  she  might  once  more  perhaps  catch 
a  gliapse  of  FkiaAttoaz.  80  much  was  her  imagination  hjEiunted  by  this  thought,  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  islet  or  boat  she  passed,  at  which  her  heart  did  not  flutter 
with  a  momentary  fancy  that  he  was  there.  Happy,  in  her  eyes,  the  humblest 
4ave  upon  whom  the  light  of  his  dear  looks  fell!  —  In  the  barge  immediately 
after  the  Princess  was  I^adladrisn,  with  his  silken  curtains  thrown  widelv  apart, 
that  aB  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  august  presence,  and  with  his  head  full  of 
the  speech  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  King,  '^concerning  Fbbamorz,  and  literature, 
and  the  Chabuk,  as  connected  therewith.** 

They  had  now  entered  the  canal  which  leads  from  the  Lake  to  the  splendid 
domes  and  saloons  of  the  Shalimar,  and  glided  on  through  gardens  ascending  from 
each  bank,  full  of  flowering  shrubs  that  made  the  air  all  perfume;  while  from 
the  middle  of  the  canal  rose  jets  of  water,  smooth  and  unbroken,  to  such  a  dazzling 
heig;ht,  that  they  stood  like  pillars  of  diamond  in  the  sunshine.  After  sailing  under 
tiie  arches  of  various  saloons,  they  at  length  arrived  at  the  last  and  most  magni- 
ficent, where  the  monarch  awaited  the  coming  of  his  bride;  and  such  was  the  agi- 
tation of  her  heart  and  frame,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  walked  up  the  marble 
steps,  which  were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  for  her  ascent  from  the  barge.  At  the 
end  of  the  hall  stood  two  thrones,  as  precious  as  the  Cerulean  Throne  of  Koolburga, 
•a  one  of  which  sat  Alibis,  the  youthful  King  of  Bucharia,  and  on  the  other  was, 
in  a  few  minutes,  to  be  placed  the  most  beautiful  Princess  in  the  world.  —  Im- 
mediately  upon  the  entrance  of  Lalla  Rookh  into  the  saloon,  the  monarch  descended 
from  his  throne  to  meet  her;  but  scarcely  had  he  time  to  take  her  hand  in  his, 
when  she  screamed  with  surprise  and  fainted  at  his  feet.  It  was  Fbramorz  himself 
that  stood  before  her!  —  Fbramorz  was,  himself,  the  Sovereign  of  Bucharia,  who 
in  this  disguise  had  accompanied  his  young  bride  from  Delhi,  and,  having  won  her 
love  as  an  humble  minstrel,  now  amply  deserved  to  enjoy  it  as  a  King. 

The  consternation  of  Fadladebn  at  this  discovery  was,  for  the  moment,  almost 
pitiable.  But  change  of  opinion  is  a  resource  too  convenient  in  courts  for  this  ex- 
perienced courtier  not  to  have  learned  to  avail  himself  of  it*  His  criticisms  were  all, 
of  course,  recanted  instanUy:  he  was  seized  with  an  admiration  of  the  King^s  verses, 
as  unbounded  as,  he  begged  hun  to  believe,  it  was  disinterested;  and  the  following 


week  nw  hin  in  poMeMion  of  an  ad^donal  place,  sweartiifc  by  all  the  Saiiito  of 
Islani  that  nevw  had  there  existed  so  p'eat  a  poet  as  the  Monarch,  Alir»,  and 
ready  to  prescribe  his  faTourite  regimen  of  the  Chalmk  for  every  nan,  wonan,  and 
child  that  dared  to  thinlc  otherwise. 

Of  the  happiness  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bucharia,  after  such  a  beginning, 
there  can  be  bat  little  doubt;  and,  among  the  lesser  symptoms,  it  is  recorded  of 
Lalla  Rookh,  that,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  in  menory  of  their  delightful  journey, 
she  never  called  the  King  by  any  other  name  than  Fiuumori. 
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Page  8. 

IB   particalan  of  tho    visit  of  the  King  of  Bticharia  to  Aurun^ebc  arc  found  in  Dfno*a 
iiufofir  ^/  fiindoatan ,   vol.  iii.  p.  SM. 

Page  8. 
Leila. 
The  MistreM  of  Mcjaooa ,  upon  whose  story  so  many  Romances ,  in  all  the  lang^uaf  es  of 
Ike  Bant,  are  foonded. 

Page  S. 

S&rine. 
FWr  the  lores  of  this  eelebnited  heanty  with  Khosroa  and  with  Fcrhad ,  see  2>'  HerMot, 
GtM*a,    Orieatai  Coilectiona^  Ic 

Page  3. 

Dfwitde. 
**Tk«  history  of  the  loves  of  Dewildc  and  Chizer,  the  sob  of  the  Emperor  Alia,  Is  written 
w  aa  elegant  poem ,  by  the  noble  Chuseru/*  — -  Feruhia. 

Page  8. 

Thone  intif^ia  of  the  Emperor'a  favour ,  &<*. 

*H>ae  mark  of  hononr  or  knighthood  bentowed  by  the  Braperor  is  the  permission  to  wear  a 

^■a.n  kettledrum  al  the  bows  oi  their  saddles ,  which  at  lint  was  invented  for  the  trainlne  of 

havLii,  and  to  call  them  to  the  lure,  and  U  worn  In  the  field  by  all  sportsnea  to  that  end. '  — 

#>V9er«  Trmrela. 

^rhone  on  whom  the  King  has  conferred  the  privilege  must  wear  an  ornament  of  jevels 
•■  the  Tirtt  side  of  the  turban,  surmounted  by  a  high  plume  of  the  feathers  of  a  kind  of 
c^ct.  Tfak  bird  is  found  onlv  in  Canhmcre ,  and  the  feathers  are  carefully  collected  for  the 
iLiBg ,   who  bestows  them  on  nis  nobles/^  —  Elphinatone'M  Account  of  Caubul. 

Paffe  3. 
Kh$dar  Khan^  &o. 
"Khedar  Khan,  the  Khakan ,  or  King  of  Turquestan  beyond  the  CKhon ,  (at  the  end  of  the 
dercnth  century ,)  whenever  he  appeared  abroad  was  preceded  by  seven  hundred  horsemen 
wUi  silver  batl^-axes,  and  was  followed  by  an  equal  number  bearing  maces  of  gold.  He  was 
a  creet  patron  of  poetry ,  and  It  was  he  who  used  to  preside  at  pnblic  eiercisett  of  genius, 
wSn  four  basins  of  gold  and  silver  by  him  to  distribute  among  the  poeta  who  excelled.*'  — 
JUdbarrfsaa'a  IHsscrtation  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary. 

Page  3. 
The  g(U  pine-appiea ,  &e. 
**ne  kobdeh,   a  large  golden  knob,  generally  in  the  shape  of  a  pine-apple,  on  the  Cop 
«C  dw  canopy  over  the  Utter  or  palanquia.**  —  SeiOVa  notes  on  the  Bahardanush. 

Page  8. 
The  roae-eotoured  veil*  of  the  Prineeaa'a  litter, 
tm.  the  Poem  of  Zohair,  in  the  Moallakat,  there  Is  the  following  lively  description  of  <*a 
ceapawy  of  maidens  seated  on  camels." 

*^They  are  mosnted  ia  carriages  covered  with  costly  awnings,  and  with  rose^wloored 
Teib  ,  the  linings  of  which  have  the  hue  of  crimson  Andem-wood. 

**  When  th^  ascend  from  the  bosom  of  the  vale ,   they  sit  forward  on  the  saddle -elotha, 
h  every  mark  of  a  voluptuous  gaiety. 

A^Xow ,  when  they  have  reached  the  brink  of  yon  blue  gushing  rivulet,  they  fix  the  poles 
•r  their  teats  like  the  Arab  with  a  settled  mansion.*' 

Page  3. 
A  young  female  alave  aat  fanning  her ,  &e. 
See  Bemler'a  description  of  the  attendants  on   RanchanararBegnm  in   her  progress  to 


Page  3. 

BeHgien ,  of  which  Aurungzebe  woe  a  nnnifloent  proteetor. 
This  hypasritlcal  Emperor  would  have  made  a  worthy  associate  of  certain  Hely  Leagaes.— 
''He  held  the  cloak  of  religion  (says  Dow)  between  his  aetloas  and  the  vulgnr;  and  impiously 
thanked  the  Di>iaitT  for  a  success  which  he  owed  to  his  own  wickedness.  When  he  was  mur- 
dering and  persecuting  his  brothem  and  their  families ,  he  was  building  a  marnlllcent  mosone 
at  Delhi,  as  an  offering  to  Ood  for  his  assistance  to  him  ia  the  dvll  wars,  lie  artrd  as  high 
priest  at  the  consecration  of  this  temple;  and  made  a  practice  of  atteading  divine  service  thert*, 
m  the  humble  dress  of  a  Pakeer.  Dut  when  he  lifted  one  hand  to  the  Diviuity ,  he ,  m  ith  tho 
ether,  signed  wnnantfi  for  the  assassination  of  his  relations."  —  Hiatory  of  InndoataUy  vol. 
iiL  p.  33i.    Bee  also  the  curions  letter  of  Aurungzebe ,  given  in  tiie  Oriental  Colieetiona,  vol, 

I.  p.  fli. 

Page  8. 
The  diamond  eifea  of  the  idoi^  &e. 
'*The  idol  at  Jaghemat  has  two  fine  diamonds  for  eyes.    No  goldsmith  ia  sulTered  to  enter 
the  Pagoda,  one  havhig  stole  one  of  these  eyes,  being  locked  up  all  night  with  the  Idol."  — 


Page  3. 
Gardena  of  Shalimmr,  ^  «  „  .   . 

See  •  deseription  of  these  roynl  Gardens  in  «<An  Aceonat  of  the  pment  SUte  of  Delhi,  by 
W.  FfaaUlB."  —  Aeiat,  Metearvk,  vol.  iv.  p.  417. 
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Page  4. 
IrtUee  of  i^eari. 
'*In  tke  ■eiffiilMniAood  is  Notte  Gill,   or  the  Lake  of  Pearl,  which  reeciTM  this 
ftom  its  pellucid  water."  —  Bmnont**  Hiodoetan. 

"Nasir  Junif  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  Tonoor,  amused  himself  wilh  sail- 
iiiff  on  that  clear  and  beautifal  water,  and  gave  it  the  fanciful  name  of  Motee  Talab,  the 
£2(6  of  Pearls,*  which  it  sUU  retains/'  -^  Wtlk9*%  Sooth  of  India. 

Page  4. 
Dearribed  by  one  from  the  i«/e«  of  the  Wett ,  &c. 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,' Ambassador  from  James  I.  to  Jehanguire. 

Page  4. 
JDoves  of  Wamah  and  Exra, 
**The  romance  Wemakweasra,    written  in  Persian  verse,    which  contalDS  the  loves  of 
Wamak  and  Ezra,    two  celebrated  lovers,  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Mahomet.**  —  Aote 
on  the  OHenUU  TaleM. 

Page  4. 

Of  the  fair-haired  Zal ,  and  his  miatretM ,  Bodahoer, 

Their  amour  is  recounted  fn  the  Shal-Nam^h  of  Ferdousl;  and  there  is  much  beauty  io 

the  passage  which  describes  the  slaves  of  Rodahver,   silting  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and 

throwing  flowers  into  the  stream ,    in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  young  Hero  who  is 

encamped  on  the  opposite  side.  —  See  Champion's  Translation. 

Page  4. 
The  eonibat  of  Rutitam  with  the  terrible  white  Daemon. 
Rnstam  is  the  Hercules  of  the  Persians.  For  the  particulars  of  his  victory  over  the 
Sepeed  Deeve,  or  VVhite  Demon,  see  Oriental  Colleetiana^  voL  ii.  p.  45.  —  Near  the  city 
of  Shiraux  is  an  Immense  quadrangular  monument,  in  conunemoratioa  of  fhis  combat,  called 
the  Kelaat-i-Deev  Sepeed,  or  Castle  of  the  VVhite  Giant,  which  father  Angelo,  in  hu  Gaao- 
philacium  Persicum  p.  127..  declares  to  have  been  the  most  memorable  monument  of  antiquity 
which  he  had  seen  in  Persia.  —  See  Oiuelty's  Persian  MiscoUaaies. 

Page  4. 
Their  golden  anklete, 

<^The  women  of  the  Idol ,  or  dancing  girls  of  the  Pagoda ,  have  little  golden  bells,  fas- 
tened to  their  feet,  the  soft,  harmonious  tinkling  of  which  vibrates  in  uauon  wilh  the  ex- 
quisite melody  of  their  voices.  —  Maurice'^  Indian  Antiquities. 

'The  Arabian  courtesans ,  like  the  Indian  women ,  have  little  rolden  bells  fastened  round 
their  lees,  neck,  and  elbows,  to  the  sound  of  which  they  dance  before  the  King.  The  Arst- 
hian  pnncesseri  wear  golden  riues  on  their  fingers,  to  which  little  bells  are  suspended,  na 
wen  as  ia  the  flowing  tresses  of  their  hair ,  that  their  superior  rank  may  be  known ,  and  they 
themselves  receive  In  passing  the  homage  «Iue  to  them.**  —  SeeCalaiel*s  Dictionary,  art.  Bella. 

Page  4. 
That  delirioue  opium  ^  Sec. 
<^Abou-Tige,   ville  de  la  Thebalde,  ou  il  eroit  beaueoap  de  pavot  nolr,  doat  ae  fait  le 
meilleaff  apiam."  —  ifMtrbtlni, 

Page  4. 

That  idol  ef  women ,  Chriohna, 
''He  and  the  three  Ramas  are  described  as  youths  of  perfect  beauty;  aad  the  Pflneessea 
of  Hindostan  were  all  passionately  in  love  with  Chrishna ,  who  coatinues  to  this  hour  the  dar- 
ling God  of  the  Indian  women.**  —  Sir  }F.  Jonetj  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India. 

Page  4. 
The  ehawl-goat  of  Ttbet, 
See  Tamer's  Embassv  for  «  description  of  this  animal .  ^Hke  nest  beautiful  among  tlie 
whole  tribe  of  goats.**    The  material  for  the  shawls  (which  is  carried  to  Cashmere)  Is  fouud 
neu  the  skin. 

Page  4. 
The  veiled  Prophet  of  Khoraetmi, 
For  the  real  historv  ef  this  Impostor ,    whose  original  name  was  llakem  ben  naschem, 
and  who  was  called  Mokanna  ftVam  the  veil  of  silver  gaose  (or,  as  others  say,  golden)  which 
he  always  wore,  see  if^Herbelot. 

Paffe  ft. 
Flomrete  and  frttite  blaeh  over  aveni  etreOm. 
''The  fruits  of  Meru  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  place ;  aad  one  cannot  see  In  any 
other  city  such  palaces,  with  groves,  and  streams,  aad  gardens.**  — >  Ebn  HaukaVe  Geography. 

Page  5. 
Forfar  ie$t  luminoue,  hie  votariet  eatd* 
Were  e*n  the  gLeam$,  miraculouely  ahed 
O'er  Mometd'o  cheek. 
*HSes  disciples  assnraieat  qu*il  se  couvralt  le  visage,  pour  ne  paa  <Sblo«ir  etai  qui  Pappro- 
chalt  par  Toclat  de  sen  visage  eomme  Moyae.**  -~  irnerbelot. 

Page  5. 
In  hatred  to  the  Caliph't  hue  ef  night. 
*'I1  fant  remarquer  id  toachaut  les  habits  hlancs  des  dtscipjes  de  Hakem ,  que  la  ooulevr 
dm  habits,    des  codlfares  et  des  etendards  des  Khalifes  Abaimdes  etant  la  aoire,  ce  chef  de 
Rebelles  ae  pouvait  pas  choisir  aae ,  qui  lui  fdt  plus  opposce.**  ~  b^Jierbelot. 

Page  5. 
Javelin*  of  the  light  Khathaian  reed. 
"Our  dark  Javelins ,    exquisitely  wroaght  of  Khathaian  leeds ,  alender  and  delicate.**  — 
Poem  of  Amru. 

Page  5. 

Filled  with  the  «f ems  that  bloom^  on  Iran**  rirera. 
The  Persiaas  call  this  plant  Gas.    The  celebrated  shaft  of  Isfcndiar,  one  of  their  ancient 
heroes ,   was  made  of  it.  —  ''Nothing  can  be  more  heantiful  than  the  appearance  of  this  plant 
ia  flower  during  the  rales  on  the  banks  of  rivers ,  where  it  is  nsnally  laterwoven  wHh  a  lovely 
twining  asclepias.**  —  Sir  IV.  Jonee^  Botanical  Obaervatioas  on  Seleet  ladlaa  Plants. 
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Ill 


Page  9. 

He  •ttaBlal  pln«^    *<The  tkemu  b  a  diailglitrul  trM;   ili  M«  fi  of  a  Am  white  aad 
Nik  hut:  aa<l  Itn  f«Uag«,  whkk  growa  in  •  tuft  at  the  saiiniit ,  is  of  a  brigiit  (reen/*  — 
Jbrter'a  Traveli. 

IFllft  fariMi^il  A^arff  ^  even  hue  and  raee^ 

BominM  before  that  veffd  and  anful  face. 

Like  tmlfp-bede 

**The  aane  of  tolip  b  sala  to  be  of  TarUtlk  extraetfoo ,  ood  given  to  the  flower  on  ae- 
'  if  iti  leMmbltec  a  tarban."  —  Beekmmnn'M  History  of  uventioni. 

Page  6. 
Witk  heit  tf  broi4er*d  erofB^ 
jtmd  fur-bound  bonnet  of  Bnckanan  ohope. 
'Tke  iababitanto  of  Bucharla  wear  a  ronnd  cloth  bonnet,  shapeil  much  after  the  Polish 
fiHbioo,   havinff  a  large  fur  border.    They  tie  their  kaftans  about  the  middle  with  a  cirdle 
if  s  Iliad  of  silk  crape ,  several  times  round  the  body.**  —  ^ecoaiU  of  Indenendent  Torf am. 
hffnktrfm'o  CeUe&ion.  ^  r^  «» 

Page  7. 
Wap'dj  Uke  the  winge  of  Oka  white  Urdo  tkmi  fim 
The  jlsimg  Aroae  o/oimr^aagkt  Sotimmn. 
Tbis  wonderful  Throne  wns  called  The  Star  of  the  Genii.    For  a  full  description  of  it, 
«e  tbe  Frsnient ,  translated  by  Captein  Franklin,  from  a  Persian  MS.  entitled  ^'The  His- 
lary  sf  Jerasalemr*   Oriental  ColleHiona^  vol.  i  p.  SS5.  —  When  Solimnn  travelled,  the  Ba- 
ilin  writers  say ,  *'He  had  a  carpet  of  green  silk  on  which  his  throne  was  placed,  being  of  a 
friditions  length  and  breadth,  and  sufficient  for  all  his  forces  to  stand  upon,  the  men  pla- 
dsf  tt«nnselves  oa  his  right  hand  and  the  spirits  oa  his  left;  and  that  when  all  were  in  order, 
thtwisd,  at  his  command,  took  np  the  carpet,  and  transported  it,  with  all  that  were  upon  it, 
vkerster  he  pleased:  the  army  of  birds  at  the  same  time  flying  o%-er  their  heads,  and  forming 
lUad  sf  canopy  to  shade  them  flrom  the  sun."  —  Salo'o  Koran,  toJU  U.  p.  814.  note. 

Page  7. 
....    and  thenee  deeeending  flowed 
nroag*  manjf  a  fropkeCo  breaot. 
Thb  Is  aetording  to  D*Iiorbelors  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Mokaaaa:  --  *<6a  doolrine 
Asit  ^oe  Diea  avait  pris  une  forme  et  fiiure  humafne  depuis  quUl  ent  coounande  aux  Angus 
fsdsrar  Adnm,  le  premier  des  hommes.    Qu*  apr^  la  mort  d*Adam,  Diea  dtalt  apparo  sons  la 
fnrc  de  phmiours  Prophetes ,  et  autres  grands  hommes  ^uMl  avait  cholsis ,  insqu*  h  ce  qu'il 
pit  eelle  d'Abn  Moslem,  Prince  de  Khornssan,  lequel  professait  Terrenr  de  laTenaflsukhiah  oa 
■stonpsycooe;  et  qn*aprds  la  mort  de  ce  Prince,  la  Divinitd  etait  passae,  et  descendue  en  sa 


Page  18. 
Afch  Crotfs  OS  he. 
Whom  Jkdia  serves,  the  monkey  Deity, 
^Kmb  are  ia  naay  parts  of  India  high  I  v  venerated,  out  of  respect  to  the  God  Hannaman, 
•  idtj  partaking  of  the  form  of  that  race."  —  J^nanfo  Hindoostan. 

See  a  carious  ncenant  in  Stepkeh'w  Btr$ia  of  a  solemn  embassy  from  some  part  of  the 
Uhs  to  Geo  ,  when  the  Portuguese  were  there ,  offering  vnst  treasures  for  the  recovery  of  a 
nmkey*s  tooth,  which  they  held  in  great  veneration,  and  which  had  beea  takea  away  upoa  the 
mqscit  of  the  kingdom  of  Ja&aapataa. 

Page  18. 
Where  none  bmi  vrieoto  are  mriviiegad  to  trade 
In  that  best  marUe  of  mhicm  Gode  are  made. 
The  material  of  which  inmgeo  of  Gandmn  (the  Binann  Deity)  is  made,  is  held  snercd. 
'Vinasns  mav  act  purchase  the  marble  in  mass,  but  are  sulTcred,  and  indeed  encouraged,  to 
ksj  fignies  of  the  Deity  ready  made.**  —  Symeew  Ava ,  voL  iL  p.  SM. 

Page  18. 
«  ■  ■       jiroiiif  tkinge  of  clap, 
9*0  whom  (f  Lueifer,  ae  grandams  say, 
Mefueed,  themgh  at  the  forfeit  of  heaeea'o  tight. 
To  b^tnd  te  worekip ,  Larifer  wat  right, 
TUt  reoalntioa  ef  Ehlls  not  to  ncknowledge  tiie  new  creature,  man,  was,  aceerdlag  to 
MihsBietaa  traditloa,  thus  ndopted;  —  ««The  earth  (which  God  had  selected  fbr  the  materials 
•This  work)  was  carried  into  Arabia,  to  a  place  between  Mecca  and  Tayef,  whore,  being  lirst 
kscsded  by  the  Angels,  it  was  aftemards  fashioned  by  God  himself  into  n  human  form,  and 
Ml  to  dry  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  or,  as  others  say,  ns  many  years;  the  angels,  in  the 
■rnn  time,  often  visiting  it,  and  Bblls  (then  one  of  the  angels  nenrest  to  God*s  presence,  after- 
vsrdi  the  devil)  among  the  rest;  hut  he,  not  contented  with  lookinr  at  it,  kicked  It  with  his 
^  tin  It  mag,   and  Knowing  God  designed  that  creature  to  he  his  superior,  took  a  secret 
NMlatisa  aever  te  acfcaowledge  hJm  as  such.**  »  8aie  en  the  Korea. 

Pa^e  16. 
^  The  pone  bird  that  daree,  with  f easing  ham, 
Withm  the  eroco«2i7e*«  ttretch'd  jaw  to  eome. 
^  The  humnfng-bird  is  snid  to  run  this  risk  for  the  purpose  of  picking  the  crocodne*s  teeth, 
ne  nne  eircumstnnce  is  related  of  the  Lapwing,  as  a  fact  to  Which  he  was  witness,  by  J^tti 
^*^y  Voyage  fait  ea  1714. 

Page  17. 
Soma  artigte  of  Yamtdbeou  having  been  eent  en  pf erfoasfiy. 
**The  Feast  of  Lanterns  is  celebrated  at  Yamtcheou  with  more  magniflcenee  than  any  where 
cue:  end  the  report  goes,  that  the  illuminatlonit  there  are  so  splendid ,  that  an  Emperor  once. 
Mt  darisg  openly  to  leave  his  Court  to  go  thither ,  committed  himself  with  the  Queen  and 
*fveral  Prtacesses  of  his  family  Into  the  hands  of  a  magician,  who  promised  to  transport  them 
■■hher  fai  a  trice.  He  made  nem  In  the  night  to  ascend  msgniliceiit  thrones  that  were  boroe 
*f  by  swans ,  wUch  in  a  moment  arrived  at  Yamtcheou.  The  Emperor  saw  at  his  leisure  all 
^•olemslty,  being  carried  upoa  a  cloud  that  hovered  o%'er  the  city  and  descended  by  de- 
iE*<*>  tod  came  hack  agahi  with  the  Mime  speed  and  equipage ,  aobody  at  court  percelviag 
ih  ikscaco.**  ^  Xka  proseai  atata  qf  CUna,  p.  IM. 
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Page  17. 

AriiiUtal  teenerieB  •/  6amAMH0Or<r.  _^ 

8m  a  dMcripUoB  of  lb«  nupttoli  of  Vliier  Alee  in  the  Atiatie  Anmul  Reglidermf  MM.  - 

Page  17. 
The  origin  9f  thme  fanttutin  CMneae  iiluminationa. 
^'Thc  ve1g:ftr  ascribe  it  to  aa  aoeidcat  Uiat  ha)>peacil  in  the  family  of  a  famou*  mandarin, 
WhoHO  daughter  walltinff  ouc  evealaf  upon  the  shore  of  a  lal^e,  fell  ia  and  Mas  drowned;  tkia 
afflicted  father,  with  his  family,  ran  thither,  and^  the  better  to  find  her,  he  caused  a 
fTfat  eompany  of  lanterns  to  be  ii|^ted.  AU  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  thronged  after  hifl 
v»ith  torches.  The  year  ensuing  they  made li res  upon  the  shores  tlie  same  day;  they  cantinaed 
the  ceremony  every  year,  every  one  lighted  his  lantern,  and  by  degrees  it  coouaenced  late 
a  custom/*  ~  Fretent  State  of  China. 

Pace  18. 

The  KohoVBietty  dye. 
^^None  of  these  ladies,**  says  Shawy  "take  themselves  to  be  completely  dressed,  till 
they  have  tinged  the  hair  and  edges  of  their  e>clids  with  the  powder  of  lead-ore.  Now,  as 
this  operation  is  performed  by  dipping  first  into  the  powder  a  small  wooden  bodkin  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  quill,  and  then  drawfnglt  afterwards,  through  the  eyelids  over  the  ball  of  the  eye,  we 
shall  have  a  lively  imago  of  what  the  Prophet  (Jer.  iv.  30.)  may  be  supposed  te  mean  by  rending  tke 
rye*  with  paintinff.  Tnw  practice  is  nodonbt  of  great  anti^aity ;  for  bcNides  the  instance  alrea- 
dy taken  notiee  oi,  we  find  that  where  Josebel  is  said  {%  Kings  Ix.  90.)  to  have  painted  her  faee^ 
the  original  words  are,  she  at^ituted  her  eyee  with  the  powder  ofiead-ore.^    Shaw*$  Xravela. 

Page  19. 

drop 

About  the  rardene ,  drunk  with  that  tweet  food. 
Tavemier  adds,  that  while  the  Birds  of  Paradise  lie  in  this  intoxicated  state,  the  eaimets 
eome  and  eat  olF  their  legs ;  and  that  hence  it  is  they  are  said  to  have  no  feet. 

Page  21. 

A»  they  were  rapttiveit  to  the  King  of  Flowere. 
*^They   deferred  it    till    the   King  of  Flowers  should  ascend  his  throne  of  enamellod 
foliage.**  —    The  Bahardanueh. 

Page  21. 

But  a  light  golden  chain-work  round  her  hair,  &c. 
*^One  of  the  head-dresses  of  the  Persian  women  is  composed  of  a  light  golden  ehaia-Mork, 
get  with  small  pearls,    with  a  thin  gold  plate  pendant,  about  the  blgnesa  of  a  crown-piece, 
on  which  is  impressed  an  Arabian  prayer,  and  which  hangs  upou  the  cheek  below  the  ear.*' 
iianwaye  Travels. 

Page  21. 

The  Maids  of  Ye%d. 
^*Certainly  the  women  of  Yexd  are  the  handsomest  women  In  Persia.    The  proverb  is,  thnl 
ta  live  happy  a  man  must  have  a  M'ife  of  Vesd,  eat  the  bread  of  Yesdecas,  and  drink  the 
wiac  of  Shi  rax.**  —  Tavemier. 

Page  22. 
And  hie  fioating  eyee  —  oh!  they  reeemhle 

Blue  water-lUita 

'^Whose  waaton  eyes  resemble  bine  water-lilies,  agitated  by  the  breesc.**  ~  Jayadewa. 

Page  23. 

To  mute  upon  the  pirturee  that  hung  roundm 

It  has  been  geacrally  supposed  that  the  Mahometans  prohibit  all  pictures  of  animals;  but 

Toderini  shows  that ,    thourh  the  practice  is  forbidden  by  the  Koran ,   they  are  not  more 

averse  to  painted  figures  and  images  than  other  people.    From  Mr.  Murphy *r  work,  too,  wc 

find  that  the  Arabs  of  Spain  had  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  figures  into  painting. 

Page  23. 

With  her  from  Saha'e  tiowere ,  in  wkoee  bright  eyee 

He  read  .  that  to  be  bUat^d ,  Is  to  be  wiee. 
**la  the  palace  which  Solomon  ordered  to  be  built  against  the  arrival  of  the  Qoeen  of  Sa- 
ba, the  floor  or  pavement  was  of  transparent  glass,  laid  over  running  water  in  which  fish 
were  swimming.**  —  This  led  the  Queen  into  a  very  natural  mistake,  which  the  Koran  has  not 
thought  beneath  its  dignity  to  commemorate.  **It  was  said  unto  her,  Enter  the  palace  And 
whea  she  saw  it  she  imagiaed  it  to  be  a  great  water;  and  she  diseovered  her  legs  hy  lifting 
ap  her  robe  to  pass  through  it.  \^  hereupon  Solomon  said  to  her ,  Verily,  this  Is  ifie  place 
cveidy  floored  with  glass.**  ^  Chap.  27. 

Page  23. 
Like  her  own  radiant  planet  of  the  weeL 
Whoee  orb  when  half  retired  looka  lovelieet. 
This   is  BOt  Quite  astronomical ly  true.    "Dr.  Hadley  (says  Keil)  has  shewa  that  Vcnas  ii 
brightest  when  she  is  about  forty  degrees  removed  from  the  saa;  aad  that  then  hat  oa/n  c 
fourth  part  of  her  lucid  disk  is  to  be  seen  from  the  earth.** 

Page  28. 

Zuleika. 
**Snch  was  the  name  of  Potiphar*s  wife,  according  to  the  euraj  or  chapter  of  the  Alcoraa, 
which  contains  the  history  of  Joseph ,  and  which  for  elegance  of  style  surpasses  every  athei 
of  the  Prophefs  books ;  some  Arabian  writers  also  call  her  RaiL  The  passion  which  thii 
frail  heanty  of  antiquity  conceived  for  her  young  Hebrew  slave  has  given  rise  to  a  mnci 
esteemed  poem  in  the  Persian  language,  entitled  lueef  vau  Zelikha;  by  Noureddln  Jami 
the  manuscript-copy  of  which  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  it 
the  whole  world.**  —  i^ole  upon  NotVs  Translation  of  Heffez. 

Page  27. 
The  apples  of  Ittkahar. 
<*Ia  the  territory  of  Istfcahar  there  is  a  klad  of  apple,  half  of  which  it  sweet  aad  hal 
eonr.**  —  Sbn  Haukai. 

Page  27. 
lliey  eaw  a  young  Hindoo  girl  upon  the  bank. 
For  an  account  of  ihlM  ceremony ,  see  Grandpre*9  Voyage  in  the  Indian  Oceaa. 
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Page  28. 
The  iH9n-tala  or  Sea  of  Start, 
**The  plaea  wkere  the  Vfhukgo .  »  river  of  Tibet ,  rises ,  and  wliere  there  are  more  than 
a'fcudred  spriaM,  which  sparkle  like  stan;  whence  it  is  called  Hotua  nor,  that  is,  the  Sea 
■f  {itan."  —  iMteripUon  of  Tibet  in  IHukerton, 

Page  28. 
The  City  of  War   which,  in  a  few  ahort  hours, 
Bath  sprung  up  her^. 

^Tke  Lesear,  or  imperial  Camp,  is  diiided,  like  a  rcg^ular  town,  into  squares,  allevs, 
tai  itrerts,  and  from  a  risiuc  ground  furnisheH  one  of  the  moxt  agreeable  prospects  in  the 
vsrM.  Startfnf  up  in  a  few  hours  in  an  uninhabited  plain,  it  raises  the  idea  of  a  cilv  built 
by  caehaatment.  Even  those  who  leave  their  houses  in  cities  to  follow  the  prinre  in  his  pro- 
greii  are  frequently  so  charmed  with  the  Lescar,  when  situated  in  a  beautirul  and  convenient 
^ce,  that  they  cannot  prevail  with  themselves  t(i  remove.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience 
toike  conn,  t4»  Emperor,  after  sufficient  time  is  allowed  to  the  tradesmea  to  follow,  orders 
tkcfli  to  be  iiamt  oot  of  their  tenta."  -~  J>nip*«  Hindostan. 

Colsacl  Wilks  fives  a  lively  picture  of  an  Kastera  encampment  -~  "His  camp ,  like  that 
if  Msst  ladftin  armies,  exhibited  a  motley  collection  of  covers  from  the  scorchinr  sun  and 
kn  af  the  night,  variegated  according  to  the  taste  or  means  of  each  individual,  by  exten- 
ave  iaalaaores  of  coloured  calico  surroundina  saperb  suites  of  tents;  by  ragged  cloths  or 
Uaakets  stratched  ovw  sticks  or  branches;  palm-leaves  hastily  hpread  over  similar  supports; 
kssdSDoie  tents  and  splendid  canopies;  horses,  oxen,  elephants,  and  camels;  all  intermixed 
vitkout  any  exterior  mark  of  order  or  design,  except  the  ilags  of  the  chiefs,  which  usually 
aarfc  the  centres  of  a  congeries  of  these  masses ;  the  only  regular  part  of  the  encampmeat 
Mag  the  streets  of  shops ,  each  of  which  is  constructed  nearly  in  the  manner  of  a  booth  at 
«^glish  ftir.**  —  Hiatorieal  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India. 

Page  28. 

Jnd  cameh  tufted  aer  with  Yemen's  ahelh. 
^k  loperh  eaaiel ,  ornamented  with  strings  and  tnfts  of  small  shells.*  —  Ali  Bey. 

Page  28. 
The  tinkling  throngn, 
Cf  laden  eamela  and  their  drive'  *  aonga, 
**9«me  of  thit  camels  have  bells  about  their  necks ,  and  some  aboot  their  legs ,  like  those 
vUdk  our  carriers  put  abont  their  fore-horses*  nocks .,    which ,    together  with  the  servants 
^  belong  ta  the  camels,    and  travel  on  foot,)  biuging  all  night,  make  a  pleasant  noise, 
'  Ike  Joamejr  iiasses  away  delightfully."  —  PitVe  Account  of  the  Mahometans. 


"The  camel-driver  follows  the  camels  singing,  and  sometimes  playing  upon  his  pipe;  the 
Met  he  sings  aad  pipeM,  the  faster  the  camels  go.  Nay,  they  wUl  stand  still  when  he 
ihct  over  his  mosic."  —  Tavemier. 

Pace  80. 
Hot  OS  t/tat  erimfon  Aaae, 
By  which  the  prostrate  Caravan  f'«  aioV. 
HsroTf  says  of  the  south  wind,  M-hich  blows  in  Egypt  from  February  to  May,    "Some- 
tiao  it  appears  only  in  the  shape  of  an  impetuous  whirlwind,  which  passes  rapidly  aad  is 
bul  to  IM  traveller,  surprised  in  the  middle  of  the  deserts.    Torrents  of  burning  sand  roll 
Min  it,    the  firmament  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  ven,  and  the  sun  appears  of  the  colour  of 
Misd.  Sametimea  whole  caravans  are  buried  in  it.** 

Page  33. 

—  the  piltar'd  throne 
Of  Parvix. 
There  were  said  to  be  under  this  Throne  or  Palace  of  Khosrou  Parvii  a  hundred  vaults 
filed  with  "treasures  so  immense  that  some  Mahometan  writers  tell  us,  their  Prophet,  to 
eMssrage  his  disciples ,   carried  them  to  a  rock,   which  at  his  command  opened,  and  ^ve 
tkea  a  project  through  it  of  the  treasures  of  Khosrou."  —  Vnivereal  History. 

Page  8^. 
And  they  beheld  an  orb ,  ample  and  bright^ 
BUe/rom  the  Holy  fVell. 
We  are  not  told  more  of  this  trick  of  the  Impostor,  than  that  it  was  '^nne  machine,  qn*n 
ink  6tre  la  Lnae."    According  to  Richardson,  the  miracle    is  perpetuated  in   \ekscheb.  —- 
''Xaktbab,  the  name  of  a  city  In  Traasoxiania ,  where  they  say  there  is  a  well ,  in  which  the 
■fpcaraace  of  the  moon  is  to  be  seen  night  and  day." 

Page  34. 

t}n  for  the  lampa  that  light  ynn  lofty  anreen. 
The  teats  of  Priaces  were  generallv  illuminated.    iVorden  tells  us  that  the  tent  of  the  Bey 
rf  Ghee  was  distinguished  from  the  other  tents  by  forty  lanterns  being  suspended  before  it.— 
Set  i&nur't  Observatians  on  Job. 

Page  35. 
Sttginee  of  havoc  in ,  unlmoifn  before. 
That  they  knew  the  secret  of  the  Greek  iire  among  the  Mussulmans  early  la  the  eleventh 
ttstary  appeara  from  llov's  Aeconnt  of  Mamood  I.  "When  he  arrived  at  Moultan,  finding 
tkst  tae  eonnUy  of  the  Jita  was  defeaded  by  great  rivers ,  he  ordered  fifteen  hundred  boau 
t*  he  built,  each  of  which  he  armed  with  six  iron  spikes,  projecting  from  their  prows  and 
■Uci,  to  prevent  their  being  boarded  by  the  enemy,  who  were  very  expert  ia  that  kind  of 
*v.  When  he  Imd  launched  this  fleet ,  he  ordered  twenty  archers  into  each  boat ,  and  five 
((hen  with  fiieballa,  to  bam  the  craft  of  the  Jits,  aad  naphtha  to  set  the  whole  river  on  fire.** 


The  mention  of  gunpowder  as  in  use  among  the  Arabians ,  long  before  its  supposed  dis 
"•venr  hi  Europe,  is  introduced  by  Ebn  Fadhl,  the  Egyptian  geographer,  who  lived  in  the  thir- 
tMKta  ecntnry.    "Bodies,"  he  says,  "ia  the  form  olTscorinons ,  bound  round  and  filled  with 


Wrsis powder ,  glide  along,  making  a  gentle  noiMo;  then,  exploding,  they  llghtei 

■4  hvin.   Bnt  there  are  oUiers  which,  cast  iato  the  air  stretch  along  like  a  elood ,  roarlag  hor- 


)n  as  it  were, 
^^  viiiB.  aiu  men;  arv  wucrs  wuivu,  «MMt>  !■■•»  mmv  t»u  a^cizMtu  ^iwug  hko  a  ciuuu,  roarlag  hor- 
"hlj,  «i  thnnder  roars,  and  on  all  sides  vomiting  out  flames,  burst,  burn,  and  reduce  to  cin- 
^  whatever  comes  in  their  wav."  The  historian  Ben  Jbdalla,  in  speaking  of  the  sieffea 
*f  Abalaalid  in  tlie  year  of  the  Hi«ira  tlS,  says.  "A  fiery  globe,  by  means  of  combustible 
*uisr,  with  a  mighty  noise  suddenly  emitted,  strikes  with  the  foree  of  lightning,  and  shakes 
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the  citadel."  —  See  the  eitracts  from  Ca§ir€a  BibHoth.  Anb.  Hitpaa.  b  the  Appendlt  to  B«- 
rittgton'H  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Page  a5. 
Dltttharge^  at  from  a  kindled  Naphtha  f&unt. 
See  Hanwajf%  Aceonnt  of  the  Sprinfi  of  Naplitha  at  Baka  (which  It  called  hy  Id«utamamt 
Pottinger  Joala  Mookee,  or  the  Flaming  Month,)  taking  fire  and  nmaiag  into  the  sea.  Dr» 
G^olreTn  his  Journal  mentioas  some  wells  in  Cirrassia,  strongly  impregnated  %»ilh  this  iailmin'- 
mable  oil,  from  which  imucs  boiling  water.  "Though  the  weather,^*  he  adds,  **'was  now 
very  cold ,  the  warmth  of  these  wells  of  hot  water  produced  near  them  the  rerdure  and  flow- 
ers of  spring.**  ,  ,  , .  .  • 

Jlfajor  Seott  Waring  says  that  naphtha  is  used  by  the  Persians ,  as  we  ave  told  it  was  ia 
hell,  lor  lamps. 

many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,'  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielding  light 
As  from  a  sky. 

Page  87« 
Thou  Mee*iit  yon  cistern  in  the  »hade  —  *lf«  fitted 
With  burning  drug*  for  thi$  latt  hour  di»lHVd. 
«11  donna  du  poison  dans  le  vin  a  tons  ses  gens,  et  se  Jetta  Ini-m^me  ensuite  dam  line 
cure  pleiue  de  drogues  bnUanles  et  consumantes,  aftn  qu*il  ne  restit  rlea  de  tons  les  Beai> 
bres  de  son  corps ,  et  que  ceox  qoi  restaient  de  sa  sccte  puisaent  croire  qtt*ii  etait  aontd  co 
ciel,  ce  qui  ne  maaqaa  pas  d*arnver.**  —  WHerbelot. 

Page  40. 
To  eat  any  mangoet  but  tho»e  of  Maxagong  tras,  of  course,  impooHhle, 
*^The  celebrity  of  Maaagong  is  owin^  to  iis  mangoes ,  which  are  certainly  the  best  fnrit 
I  ever  tasted.  The  parent  tree,  from  which  all  those  of  this  species  have  been  grafted.  Is  ho- 
noured during  the  fruit  ceasons  by  a  guard  ef  sepoys ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  couriera 
were  stationed  between  Delhi  and  the  MahraCta  coast,  to  secure  an  abundant  and  fresh  sapplj 
of  mangoes  for  the  royal  table.**  »  Jfrs.  frroAam's  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India* 

Page  40. 
Hit  fine  antique  porcelain. 
This  old  porcelain  is  found  in  digging,  and  *Mf  it  is  esteemed,  it  is  not  because  it  haa 
acquired  any  new  degree  of  beauty  in  the  earth,  but  because  it  has  retained  its  aacient  beau- 
ty ;  and  this  alone  is  of  great  iuiportanre  in  Chiaa^  where  they  give  large  sums  for  the  small- 
est vessels  which  were  used  under  the  Emperors  \an  and  Chun,  who  reigned  many  ages  be- 
fore the  dynasty  of  Tang,  at  which  time  porcelain  began  to  be  useo  by  the  Emperors,'* 
(about  the  year  442.)  —  Dunn  a  Collection  of  curious  Observations ,  ike.  —  a  bad  translation  of 
some  parts  of  the  Lcttres  Edifiantes  et  Curienses  of  the  Missionary  Jeauits. 

Page  41. 
That  oubiime  Mr<I,  which  fliea  alwaya  in  the  air. 

*'The  Huma ,  a  bird  jgecnliar  to  the  East,  tt  Is  supposed  to  fly  constantly  in  the  air«  and 
never  touch  the  ground;  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  bird  or  nappy  omen;  and  that  evatj  head  H 
overshadcfl  will  in  time  wear  a  crown.**  —  Hichardfon. 

In  the  terms  of  alliance  made  by  Fuszel  Oola  Khan  with  Hyder  in  ITW,  one  of  the  stipu- 
lations was,  '^that  he  should  have  the  distinction  of  two  honorary  attendants  standing  bemud 
him,  holding  fans  composed  of  the  feathers  ef  the  humma,  according  to  the  praeUce  of  hia 
family.'*  —  Wilkit'a  South  of  India,  lie  adds  in  a  note ;  —  ^*The  Humma  is  a  fkbulous  bird. 
The  head  over  which  its  shadow  once  passes  will  assuredly  be  (drcled  with  a  crown.  The 
splendid  little  bird,  suspended  over  the  throne  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  found  at  Seringapatam 
in  119B,  was  intended  to  represent  this  poetical  fancy.** 

Page  41. 
Whoee  worda,  like  tho*e  on  the  Written  Mountain ,  laat  for  ever. 
**To  the  pilgrims  to  Mount  Sinai  we  must  attribute  the  inscriptions,  flgures.  Ice.  on  those 
rocks,  which  have  from  thence  acquired  the  name  of  the  Written  Mountain.^  —  rolney. 
M.  Gcbelin  and  others  ha\e  been  at  much  pains  to  attach  some  mysterious  and  important 
meaning  to  these  inscriptions;  but  JViebuhr.  as  well  as  Volney.  thinks  that  they  must  have 
been  executed  at  idle  hours  by  the  travellers  to  Mount  Sinat,  "who  were  satisfied  with 
cuttinK  the  unpolished  rock  with  any  pointed  instrumeut;  adding  to  their  names  and  the  date 
of  their  ioumeys  some  rude  figures ,  which  bespeak  the  hand  oT  a  people  but  little  skilled  ia 
the  arts.'*  —  Niebuhr. 

Page  42. 
From  the  dark  hyacinth  to  which  Hafe%  comparea  hia  miatreaa^a  hair. 
See  A'ott*s  Hafea,  Ode  v.  ' 

Page  42. 

Tojhe  Calamntd'hy  whoae  roay  bioaaoma  the  heapen  of  India  ia  arented. 

"The  Camalata  (called  by  Linnaeus ,   Ipomaea)  is  the  most  beautiful  of  its  order,  both  In 

the  colour  and  form   of  its  leaves  and  flowers;  its  elegant  blossoms  are  'celestial  rosy  red, 

Love*s  proper  hue,  and  have  Justly  procured  it  the  name  of  Camalata  or  Love*s  Creeper.**— 

Bir  W.^  Jonen. 

"Camalata  may  also  mean  a  mythological  plant,  by  which  all  desires  are  granted  to  such 
as  Inhabit  the  heaven  of  Indra ;  and  if  ever  flower  was  worthy  of  paradise,  it  is  our  charm- 
ing Ipomaea.**  —  J6. 

Page  42. 
That  flower-loving  Nymph,  whom  they  worahip  in  the  templea  of  Kathap. 
"According  to  Father  Premare,  in  his  tract  oa  Chinese  Mythology,  the  mother  of  Fo-hi 
the  daughter  of  heaven,  surnamed  Flower-loving;  and  as  the  nymph  was  walking  alone 
on  the  baak  of  a  river,  she  found  herself  encircled  by  a  rainbow,  after  which  she  became  preg- 
and,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  was  delivered  of  m  son  rauiant  as  herself.**  —  ^stol.  Hes. 


was 
on  I 
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Page  42. 

On  the  blueJlow*r,  which,  Bramina  aay, 

iLn*t^    n       .        *   . .    -^'®®""«  »<»  where  but  in  l^radiae. 

wS  T  B'*i>>V»  of  this  province  insist  that  the  blue  Campac  flowers  only  in  Paradise.**  — 
Sir  W.  Jonea.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  curious  letter  of  the  Sultan  of  Menangoabow, 
given  by  Marsden,  that  one  place  on  earth  may  lay  claim  to  the  possessioa  of  it  "ThM  is  the 
fUltan,  who  keeps  the  flower  Champaka  that  is  blue,  and  to  be  found  ia  no  other  coontrj 
but  his,  being  yellow  elsewhere.*'  —  iHarMlen*s  Sumatra. 
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Paee  48. 

/  knpm  where  the  l*le9  ef  Perfume  are. 
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ttei§PM»  BeatiMt  the  bl«  of  Paneliaia,  to  the  south  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  there  wan  a 
liBfie  of  lepiter.  Thb  islaadL  er  rather  clnster  of  teles,  has  disappeared,  "suak  (sa>fl  firanH- 
yre)  n  the  aayae  aade  by  the  nr«  beneath  their  fouodations/*  —  /  oyage  io  the  Indian  Ocean ^ 

Page  48. 
Who$e  air  i§  balm,  whote  ocean  epreada 
OVr  coral  rocka  and  amber  beri»,  ice. 
"\i  is  aot  like  Ae  Sea  of  India ,  whose  bottom  is  rich  m  ith  pearls  and  ambereris ,  whoMe 
■■Bitsiat  of  the  eoast  are  stored  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  whose  ^Ifs  brred  creatures 
te  yield  ivory ,  and  among  the  plants  of  whose  shores  are  ebony ,  red  wood ,  and  the  wood 
if  Hainan,    ueea,    camphor,    cloves,  sandal-wood,  and  all    other   spices    and    aromatlcs; 
•kcre  parrots  and  peaeocLs  are  birds  of  the  forest,  and  musk  and  civet  are  collected  upon 
te  laads."  —  IVaPsrfs  of  two  MohammedanM. 

Page  43. 
Thy  pillared  ahadee. 

In  the  ground 

The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 

Abont  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar"* d  thadc, 

Higli  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between.       Milton. 

Fir  a  partlealar  description  and  plate  of  the  Banyan-troe,  see  Cbrdinei^e  Ceylon. 

Page  43. 
Thy  Menarehe  amd  their  thoueand  Thronee. 
**Wfth  this  iannente  treasure  Mamood  returned  to  Ohisni ,  and  in  the  rear  400  prepared 
laagiificeat  festival,  where  he  displayed  to  the  people  his  wealth  in  golden  thrones  and  in 
Mker  smamenta ,  in  a  great  plain  without  the  city  of  Ghisni.**  —  Feri§hta. 

Paffe  44. 

.    .    .    blood  like  this 

For  Liberty  $hed,  $o  holy  i$. 
Objectloiia  mav  be  made  to  my  use  of  the  word  Liberty  in  this ,  and  more  especially  in 
m  Marr  that  fellows  it,  as  totally  inapplicable  to  any  state  of  things  that  has  ever  existed 
a  the  Kast;  but  though  I  cannot,  of  course,  mean  to  employ  it  in  that  enlarged  and  noble 
■Me  which  is  so  well  ondfirstood  at  the  present  day ,  and ,  1  grieve  to  say ,  so  little  acted 
ipn,  yet  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  word  to  apply  it  to  that  national  independence,  that 
KcdoBi  from  the  interference  and  dictation  of  foreigners ,  without  which,  indeed,  no  liberty 
d UT  kind  can  exist,  and  for  which  both  Hindoos  and  Persians  fought  against  their  Mussul- 
av  Hvadas  with ,  in  many  cases ,  a  bravery  that  deserved  much  better  success. 

Page  44. 
jtfric'e  Lunar  Mountaine, 
'^Ssmetimea  called,*'   saya  Jaekeeny    '*Jibbel  Kumrie,   or  the   white    or  loaar-coloored 
awsliiai;  so  a  white  hone  is  ealled  by  the  Arabians  a  moon-eeloared  horse." 

Page  45. 
Only  the  fierce  hyaena  $talke 
ThrenmhoiU  the  city'a  detolate  walke, 
"Goadar  wai  foil  of  hyaeaas  ik-om  the  time  it  turned  dark,  till  the  dawn  of  day,  seeking 
w  Afferent  nieces  of  slaughtered  carcasses .  which  this  cruel  and  unclean  people  expose  in 
m  itreets  without  burial ,  and  who  firmly  believe  that  these    animals  are  Falashta  from  the 
tekibsariag  moiiataias,    transformed  by  magio,    and  come  down  to  eat  human  flesh  In  the 
«k  ia  lafd^."  —  Bruee, 

Page  46. 
BiU  eee  who  yonder  eemee. 
tUs  drenmttance  baa  been  often  introduced  into  poetry;  —  by  Tineeutins  Fabrldoa,  by 
iMa,  and  lately,  with  Tory  powerful  effect,  by  Mr.  Wusob. 

Page  48. 
The  wild  bee*  of  Paleittine. 
"Wild  bees,  freqnentin  Palestine,  in  hollow  trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  and  the  clefts 
*ncb.  Thus  it  is  said  (Psalm  81.),  ^honeyout  qf  the  etony  rock:' — Burder' e  Oriental  Customs. 

Page  48. 

^nd,  Jordan,  tho»e  awect  banka  of  thine. 
And  woode ,    so  full  of  niffhtingalet. 
'^e  river  Jordan  is  on  both  sides  beset  with  little,  thick,  and  pleasant  woods,  among 
nidi  thsQsaads  of  nJghtingalea  warble  all  together.**  —  '/ftevenof. 

Page  49. 
On  the  brink 
€f  a  email  imarefa  ruttie  fount, 
Inartt,    ^Hiospiee   oh    on  lore  et  nourrit,    gratis,  fes  pelerins  pendant  trols  Jonrs.  '— 
Z^^rU   trmntUted  h§  the  Alhi  da  Covmand.— See  also  CaeteUanU  Moeurs  des  Othomaas, 

Page  49. 

The  boy  hae  started  from  the  bed 

Of  fiowere ,  inhere  he  had  laid  hie  head, 

And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

JKnee/s. 
**Mi  Torks  M  at  the  common  hours  of  prayer  are  on  the  road,  or  so  employed  as  not 
?w  csaveaieaee  te  attend  the  Mosques,  are  still  obliged  to  execute  that  duty;  not  are 
2*1  c?cr  kaowa  te  fail,  whatever  busiaess  taey  are  then  about .  but  pray  immediately  when 
rfuv  alarms  them,  whatever  they  are  about,  in  that  very  place  they  chance  to  stand  on; 
Jj^chdiat  when  a  Janissary,  whom  you  have  to  guard  you  up  aad  down  the  city,  hears 
J^utice  which  is  given  hUn  from  the  steeples,  he  will  turn  about,  stand  still,  and  beckon 
f^hkh  hsad,  to  tell  his  charge  he  must  haye  patience  for  awhile;  when,  taking  out  Ida 
JS^I^RUef ,  he  spreads  it  en  the  grooad .  sits  cross-legged  thereupon,  and  says  his  prayers, 
T*^  la  the  open  market,  which,  havug  ended,  he  leaps  briskly  up,  salutes  the  person 
*?*  ks  ladertook  to  convey ,  and  renews  his  Journey  with  the  mild  expression  of  gheii 
'"*"■«  f hell,  or,  Oome,  dear,   follow  me.**  —  ^^oren  HHie*e  Travels. 
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Page  ftl. 
The  Banyan  HMitai. 

^^Thit  aecOQBt  excited  a  detlre  of  \\tAi\nf^  the  banyan  Hospital  >  M I  had  hearC  aock 
their  benevolence  to  all  IcindM  of  animala  that  were  either  oick,  lame,  or  iafltai,  throv 
ore  or  accident.  On  niy  arrival,  there  were  prcfli'nted  to  my  view  many  horses,  cows,  t 
OKeu,  iu  one  apartment;  in  another,  dogs.,  sheep,  (jfoats,  and  moufceya,  with  cicwn  atr 
for  them  to  repose  on.  Above  stairs  were  depositones  for  seeds  of  many  sorts ,  and  fl 
broad  dishes  for  water,  for  the  use  of  birds  and  insecU.'^  —  tarBuiu. 

It  U  said  that  all  animals  know  the  Banyans,  that  the  most  timid  approach  them,  a 
that  birds  will  fly  nearer  to  them  than  to  other  people.  —  Sec  Graudpri. 

Page  51. 
I^Aose  sweetness  waa  not  to  be  drawn  forth,  Uke  that  €f  the  fragrant  gram  near  the  Gamg 
by  cnuhtng  and  trami4ing  upon  them.  „      ^  .  •  .    • 

*'A  very  fraprant  grass  from  the  banks  of  the  Oanges,  near  Heriavar,  vrucli  in  soi 
places  covers  whole  acres ,  and  diffuses ,  when  crushed ,  a  strong  odour.**  —  Sir,  i9'\  Jet 
on  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients. 

Page  52. 
jirtUane  in  chariots. 
OricnUl  Tales. 

Page  52. 

Jfaved  p.'otes  of  gold  and  oilver  JJowera  over  their  headf. 
<<Or  rather,**  sayN  Seott,  upon  the  passage  of  Ferishta,  from  which  this  Is  talres,  *^em 
coin     stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  flower.    They  are  still  used  in  India  to  distribute  lai  cb 
rity ,  and ,  on  occasion ,  thrown  by  the  pnrse-bearens  of  the  great  among  the  populace. 

Page  52. 

Hie  delectable  alley  of  treee. 
This  road  is  230  leagues  in  length,    it  has  'Mittle  pyramids  or  turrets,*^  saya  Bemit 
^^erected  every  half  league ,  to  mark  the  ways ,  and  frequent  w  ells  to  afford  drink  to  passe 
gers,  and  to  water  the  young  trees.** 

Page  53. 

On  the  dear ,  cold  waiere  of  which  floated  mulUtudee  of  the  beautiful  red  iUue. 
**Here  is  a  large  pagoda  by  a  tank,  on  the  water  of  which  float  multuudes  of  the  bea 
tifnl  red  lotus :  the  flower  is  larger  than  that  of  the  white  water-lily ,  and  Is  the  most  love 
of  the  nymphaeas  I  have  seen.**    Jfrs.  Graham'*  Journal  of  a  R^idenco  in  India. 

Page  53. 
jyho  many  hundred  yeara  eince  had  fled  lather  from  their  AraJb  conquerora. 
*'Oa  les  voit  persecutes  par  les  Khalifes  so  retirer  dans  les  montagnes  du   Herman;   pli 
sienrs  ehoisirent  pour  retraite  la  Tartaric  et  la  Chine ;  d*autres  «*arrAereut  Mr  lea  horde  t 
Gauge,  a  Test  de  DeliiL**  —  M.  Anquetily   Mdmoires  de  rAcademie,  tom.  xxxl.  p.  316. 

Page  53. 
At  a  native  of  Caahmere ,  which  had  in  the  aame  manner  become  the  prey  of  atrangert* 
^*Cashmcre  (say  its  hietorfans)  had  Its  own  princes  4000  years  before  Its  conquest  by  Akbi 
in  1585.    Akbar  would  have  found  some  ditHcuity  to  reduce  this  Paradise  of  the  Indies,  situi 
ted  as  it  is ,  within  such  a  fortress  of  mountains ,   but  its  monarch ,  Yusef-KJian ,  was  basel 
betrayed  by  his  Omrahs.**  —  i'enaaar. 

Page  58. 

Hia  atoru  of  the  Fire-worahiapera. 
VoUaira  tells  na  that  in  Jiis  Tragedy,  *'Les  Ouebres  ,*^  he  was  generally  supposed  to  ha^ 
al1u«ied  to  the  Jansenlsts ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  story  of  the  Fure-worshlppei 
were  found  capable  of  a  similar  doubleness  of  application. 

Page  55. 

fFho,  lultd  in  eool  kioah  or  bower. 
'^In  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the  chlosk ,  that  is ,  a  large  room ,  commonly  beantiffc 
with  a  fine  fountain  iu  the  midst  of  IL  It  Is  raised  nine  or  ten  steps,  and  inclosed  with  gUi 
ed  lattices,  round  which  vines,  jessamines,  and  honey-suckles,  make  a  sort  of  green  wall 
large  trees  are  planted  round  this  place ,  which  is  the  scene  of  their  greatest  pleasures.**  - 
MiMy  M.  W,  Montagu. 

Page  55. 

Before  their  mirrora  count  the  time. 
The  women  of  the  East  are  never  without  their  lookiag-«lasses.    ^*In  Barbery,**  saj 
&unp ,  *^they  are  so  fond  of  their  looking-glasses ,    which  they  hang  upon  their  breasts ,  tJu 
they   will  not  lay  them  aside ,    even  when ,  after  the  drudgerv  of  the  day ,  they  are  oblige 
to  go  two  or  three  miles  with  a  pitcher  or  a  goat*s  skin  to  letch  water.'*  —  Traoda. 

In  other  parts  of  Asia  they  wear  little  lool(ing-|[lasses  on  their  thumbs.  ''Hence  (aad  frai 
the  lotus  being  considered  the  emblem  of  beauty)  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  mute  Intel 
coarse  of  two  lovers  before  their  parents. 

'He  with  salute  of  deference  due 

A  lotus  to  his  forehead  prest; 
She  rais*d  her  mirror  to  his  view. 
Then  turn'd  it  inward  to  her  breast.**' 

Aaiatie  Miaeellany,  vol.  ii. 
Page  56. 

.  .  .  lA*  tcntrooaen  aolitude 
(3f  Ararat*a  tremendoua  peak. 
Struy  says^  "I  can  well  assure  the  reader  that  their  opinion  is  not  true,  who  snppose  thi 
mount  to  be  inaccessible.**  He  adds,  that  "the  lower  part  of  the  mounUin  is  cloudy ,  mistj 
and  dark,  the  middlemost  part  very  cold,  and  like  clouds  of  snow,  but  the  upper  regions  pei 
fectly  calm.**  —  It  was  so  this  mountain  that  the  Ark  was  supposed  to  have  rested  after  theDc 
luge,  and  part  of  it  they  say  exists  there  still,  which  Struy  thus  gravely  accounts  for:— *'Wkeree 
none  can  remember  that  the  air  on  the  top  of  the  hill  did  ever  change  or  was  subject  either  t 
wind  or  rain,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the  reason  that  the  Ark  has  endured  so  long  withont  belnj 
rotten.  —See  CarrerTs  Travels ,  where  the  Doctor  laughs  at  his  whole  account  ofMooatArarai 

Page  59. 

^,_  The  Gheber  belt  that  round  him  dung. 

"Four  se  distinguer  des  Idolitres  de  Tlnde,  les  Gnebres  se  eeignent  tons  d*an  cordon  d 
laine ,  on  de  poll  de  ehamean.**  —  Encwop^die  Fran^aiaw- 
D^Herbelot  says  this  belt  was  generally  of  leather. 
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Page  59. 

f^ho  mom  amd  tveit 
Hail  their  Creator**  dweUin^-piaee 
j^mong  the-  living  itMhtt  of  Heaven. 
**hM  ia  fire,    the  Ghebers  place  tlie  spriof-nead  of  it  in  that  fibbe  of  fire,  tbe  Sun,  by 
^tm  called  M j^ras ,    or  Mihir ,    to  which  they  pay  the  hirhest  reverence ,  in  gratitude  for 
m  ■■aifvid  bc«ellts  flowing  from  its  mininerial  omniscience.  But  they  are  so  far  from  confonnd- 
fap  tbe  aabttrdination  of  the  Servant  with  the  majc«tv  of  its  Greator  ,  that  they  not  only  attri- 
me  an  lert  mf  senne  or  reanoninf  to  the  «un  or  tire,  in  auv  of  its  operations,  but  convidbr  it  as 
I  pnnji  pannive  blind  instrament ,  directed  and  governed  by  the  immediate  impressioa  on  it  of 
"^    vm  of  God  ;  bat  they  do  aot  even  rive  that  luminary ,  all-rlorioos  as  it  is ,  more  than  the 


;  bat  they  do  aot  even  |rive  that  luminary ,  all-glorious  as  it  is ,  more  tha 
■vsnd  mak  «nnong«t  bis  works,   resen'ing  the  first  i'or  that  stupendous  production  of  divine 
~     '  of  man/'  —  Oro»e.  —  The  false  charges  brought  against  the  religion  of 


P^«. ,  Umf  mind  of  man/'  —  Oro»e.  —  The  false  charges  brought  against  the  religion  of  these 
|ns|iJr  by  tinrir  Maa»ulman  tyrant*  is  but  one  proof  among  many  of  the  truth  of  this  writer's 
mark,  thai  ^cnhmy  is  often  added  to  oppression,  if  but  for  the  sake  of  Justifying  it.*' 

Page  61. 
TTkat  tree  which  growo  over  the  tomf>  of  the  muwteian  Tan-Sein,. 
*'Wk!h5n  Che  caciasmre  which  surrounds  this  monument  (at  Gualior)  is  a  small  tomb  to  the 
nonsry  of  Tan-Scin,  a  musician  of  incomparable  skill,  who  flourished  at  the  court  of  Akbar. 
Tbt  tamb  in  o>erHhadowed  by  a  tree,  concerning  which  a  superstitious  notion  preiails ,  that 
Che  chewing  of  ita  leaves  will  give  an  extraordinary  melody  to  the  voice/*  ^  Narrative  of  a 
Ummet/ frotm  A§;ra  to  Ovsein,  hy  fF.  Hunter,  Eeq, 

Page  6U 
The  awfui  ettnal  of  the  hamho't-otaff. 
*Hi  is  nnaal  to  place  a  amall  while  triangular  flag,  fixed  to  a  bamboO'Stafr  of  tenor  twelve 
fcet  loog,  at  the  place  where  a  tiger  has  destroyed  a  man.  It  is  common  for  the  passen- 
fen  also  to  iJsrow  each  a  stoae  or  brick  near  the  spot,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  little  time 
a  pile  equal  to  a  good  waffgon-load  is  collected.  The  sight  of  these  flags  and  piles  of  stones 
aputs  a  certain  melancholy,  not  perhaps  altogether  void,  of  apprehension.**  —  Oriental  Field 
%psrts ,,  YoL  lU. 

Page  61. 
Beneath  the  ohade  eomejpiotu  hande  had  ereetedy  ke. 
«<The  Fieiie  Indica  is  called  the  Pagod  Tree  and  Tree  of  Councils;  the  first  from  the  idols 
ffasei  aader  ita  shade;  the  necond,  because  meetings  were  held  under  its  cool  Vranehes.  In 
■sac  places  it  fa  bolicved  to  be  the  haunt  of  spectres ,  as  the  ancient  spreading  oaks  of  Wales 
Ine  been  of  fairies ;  in  others  are  erected  beneath  the  shade  nillars  of  stone,  or  posts,  elegantly 
anedaadomaaieBtedwith  the  most  beautiful  porcelain  to  supply  the  use  of  mirrors.*'  —  i'ennanf. 

Page  61. 
The  nfghtingaie  now  benda  her  flight, 
*Tb»  aiglrtiBgnle  sings  from  the  pomegranate-grovea  in  the  day-4l]ne,  and  from  the  lef- 
fint  inas  at  aight.**  —  MuMei'o  Aleppo. 

Page   63. 

Before  whoee  »ahrp  a  dazzling  light  ^  ke, 
**Whas>  the  bright  oimitars  make  the  eyes  of  oar  heroes  wink.**  —  The  MoaUakaty  ^em 
fidmtfu 

Page  63, 

At  Lehanen^e  email  mountain-flood 
ta  rendered  holy  by  the  rauka 
ikf  aainted  eedara  on  ita  bankam 
ree  Edifiant*-a .  there  is  a  different  cause  assigned  for  its 
eavems ,  whicn  formerly  served  as  so  many  cells  lor  a  n 
who  fiad  chosen  these  retreats  as  the  only  witnesses  upon  earth  of  the  severity  of  their 
j;.    The  tears  of  these  pious  penitents  gave  the  river  of  which  we  have  Just  treated  the 
of  the  Holy  River.**  —  dee  Chateaubriand' %  Beauties  of  Christianity. 

Page  64. 
A  roekjt  mountain  o^er  the  aoa 
i)f  Oman  beetling  awfully. 

Boaatain  is  my  own  creatioa,  as  the  *'8tiipendou8  chain**  of  which  I  suppose  it  a  link 

4tes  not  extend  ouite  so  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  *^This  long  and  lofty  range  of 
■saataian  formerly  divided  Media  from  Assyria,  and  now  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Persian 
mi  Tnrki»h  empires.  It  rums  parallel  with  the  river  Tigris  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  almost  dis- 
sppcaring  hs  Che-  vicinity  of  Gomberoon  (Harmoxia>  seoms  oaee  more  to  rise  in  the  southern 
ijstricts  of  Kerman,  and  -following  an  easterly  course  through  tbe  centre  of  Meckrann  and 
n>i— >k«»— ,   is  eattfely  lost  in  the  deserts  of  Sinde.**  JUnaeir'a  Fenian.  Empire. 

Page  64. 
ITiat  bold  were  Moalem ,  who  would  dare- 
At  twilight  hour  to  ateer  hia  akiff. 
Beneath  the  Gheber^a  lonely  cliff. 
^^There  in  an  extraordinary  bill  in  this  neighbourhood .  called  Kobe  Gubr  or  tbe  Guebro's 
ntaia.    It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  lofty  cupola,  and  on  the  summit  of  it,  they  say,  are  the 
runs  of  an  Atush  liodn  or  Ffare  Temple.    It  is  soperstitiously  held  to  be   the  residence  of 
Dcrren  or  Sprites,    and   many  marvellous  stories  are  recounted  of  tbe  injury  and  witchcraft 
■gusd  by  those  who  esaayed  In  former  daystoascead  or  explore  it.* *  —  jPMC^nger*sBeloochistan. 

Page  65. 

Still  did  the  mighty  flame  bum  on. 
^\t  the  city  of  Yexd  in  Persia,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Darilb 
ibadat,  or  Seat  of  Religion,  the  Guebres  are  permitted  to  have  an  Atush  Kudu  or  Fire  Temple 
(which,  they  assert,  has  bad*  the  sacred  fire  in  it  since  the  davs  of  Zoroaster)  in  their  own 
MBipartmeat  of  the  city;  but  for  this  indulgence  they  are  indebted  to  the  avarice,  not  the 
trisrsMCt.  &t  the  Persian  government,  whieh  taxes  them,  at  twenty-five  rupees  each  man.**  — 
fMinger^a  Beloochistan. 

Page  66. 
.    .    .    while  on  that  altar'*a  ftrea 
They  awore. 
**^nl  d*eatre  enx  oseroit  ne  perjurer,  qnond  i1  a  pris  h  tomoio  cct  element  terrible  et  ven- 
fMT.'*  -~  SmeyeUpedie  Praneaiae. 


In  the*  t>ttree  Edifiantt-a .  there  is  a  different  cause  amtrned  for  its  name  of  Holy.    **ln 
daQ»  eavems ,  whicn  formerly  served  as  so  many  cells  lor  a  great  number  of  re- 
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Page  66. 
The  Peraian  lily  «Atne«  and  tmeera.  .    .  _  .  , 
*'\  vivid  verdure  ■occeeds  tlie  auiomnal  rainit,  and  the  plougned  fields  are  covercd  with 
the  Persiaii  lily ,  of  a  respleadent  yellow  colour.**  —  BuateCt  Aleppo. 

Page  69. 
Like  Dead  Seafnuu,  that  tempt  the  eye. 
But  turn  to  aahee  on  the  lip*.  , .  ,  , 

^^They  eay  that  there  arc  apple-treee  upon  the  vides  of  this  sea,  which  bear  rery  lovelj 
fruit,  but  within  are  all  full  of  ashes."  —  Thevenot,  The  same  is  aaeerted  of  tlie  oranges 
there;  Hce  Witman^h  Travels  in  Asiatic  Turlcey. 

'^The  Asphalt  Lake,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  very  remarkable  en  aceouat 
of  the  considerable  proportion  of  salt  which  it  contains,  in  this  respect  it  surpasses  every  other 
known  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  rreat  proportion  ofbittcr  tasted  salts  is  the  rea^ 
son  why  neither  animal  nor  plant  can  live  in  this  water.'*  -^  Klaproth^%  Chemical  Analysis  of 
the  Water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Annals  of  Philosophy,  January  1813.  HaatetguioL,  however,  doobta 
the  truth  of  this  last  assertion,  as  there  are  shell-rish  to  be  found  in  the  lake. 

Lord  Byron  has  a  similar  allusion  to  the  fruits  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  that  wondorfal  display 
of  genius,  his  third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,— magnificent  beyond  nay  thing,  perhaps,  that 
even  he  has  ever  written. 

Page  69. 
H'^hile  Iake$,   that  ahone  in  mockery  nigh. 
^^The  Suhrab  or  Water  of  the  Desert  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmo- 
sphere from  extreme  heat;  and,  which  aurments  the  delusion,  it  is  most  frequent  la  hollown, 
where  water  might  be  expected  to  lodge.    I  nave  seen  bushes  and  trees  reflected  in  it,  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  though  it  had  been  the  face  of  a  clear  and  still  lake.**  —  PaUin4fn, 

**As  to  the  unbelievers,  their  works  are  like  a  vapour  in  a  plain,  wMch  the  thirsty  traveller 
thinketh  to  be  water ,  until  when  be  cometh  thereto  he  findeth  it  to  be  nolhlug.**  —  JCeram 
chap.  SU. 

Page  69. 
A  flower  %that  the  Bidmuak  haa  Juat  paaaed  over. 
*^A  wind  which  prei-ails  in  February,  called  Bidmusk,  from  a  small  and  odoriferous  flower 
of  that  name.**  ~  *^The  wind  which  blows  these  flowers  commonly  lasts  till  the  end  of  the 
month.**. —  Le  Bniyu. 

Page  69. 
Where  the  aea-gipaiea ,  who  live  for  ever  on  the  water. 
'  **The  BinJns  are  of  two  races;  the  one  is  settled  on  Borneo,  and  are  a  rude  but  warlike 
and  industrious  nation ,  who  reckon  themselves  the  original  possessors  of  the  island  of  Borneo. 
The  other  is  a  species  of  sea-gipsies  or  itinerant  fishermen,  who  live  in  small  covered  boau, 
and  enjoy  a  perpetual  summer  on  the  eastern  ocean ,  shifting  to  leeward  from  island  to  island, 
with  the  variations  of  the  monsoon.  In  some  of  their  customs  this  singular  raee  resemble  the 
natives  of  the  Maldivia  islands.  The  Maldivians  annually  launch  a  small  bark ,  loaded  witk 
perfumes ,  gums ,  flowers .  and  odoriferous  wood ,  and  turn  it  adrift  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and 
waves ,  as  an  offering  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Winda;  and  sometimes  similar  offerings  are  made  to 
the  spirit  whom  they  term  the  King  of  the  Sea.  In  like  manner  the  Biajds  perform  their  offer- 
ing to  the  god  of  e\il,  launching  a  small  bark,  loaded  with  all  the  sins  and  misfortunes  at'  the 
nation ,  which  are  imagined  to  fall  on  the  unhappy  crew  that  may  be  so  unlucky  as  ficatto  meet 
with  it.*'  —  JJr.  Leyden  on  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Nations. 

Page  69. 

The  vioiet  aherb^a. 

**The  sweet-scented  violet  is  one  of  the  plants  most  esteemed ,  particulary  for  Its  great 
use  in  Sorbet,  which  they  make  of  violet  sugar.^*  —  Haaaeiquiat. 

**The  sherbet  tbey  most  esteem ,  and  which  is  drank  by  the  Grand  Signer  himself,  Is  made 
of  violets  and  sugar.**  —  Tavemier. 

Page  69. 

The  pathetic  meaaure  of  Nava, 
^'Last  of  all  she  took  a  guitar,  and  sung  a  pathetic  air  in  the  measure  called  Nava,  whitfi 
is  always  used  to  express  tlM  lameatations  of  absent  lovers.**  —  Peraian  Talea. 

Pase  70. 
Her  ru^M  roaary. 
**Le  Tesplh,  qui  est  un  chapelet,  compose  ae  99  petites  bonles  d*a|^athe,  dc  Jnspe,  d'ambre, 
de  corail,  ou  d*autre  matiere  prccieuse.    J* en  ai  vu  uu  superbe  au  Seigneur  Jerpos ;  U  etalt  d« 
belles  et  grosses  perles  parfaites  et  egales ,  estime  treute  mille  piastres.**  —  Toderini* 

Page  76. 
A  etlk  dyed  with  the  htoaaoma  of  the  aorrowfui  tree  A^iiiea. 
Blossoms  of  the  sorrowful   IVyctanthes  give  a  durable  colour  to  silk.  ~-  Bemarka  on  tAe 
Huahandru  of  Bengal ,  p.  900.  -^  Nilica  is  one  of  the  Indian  names  of  this  flower.  —  Sir  1^. 
Jones.  --  The  Persians  call  it  Gul.  —  Carreri. 

Page  81. 
When  pitying  Heaven  to  roaea  turned 
The  deatn-flamea  that  beneath  him  burn'd. 
Of  their  other  Prophet  Zoroaster ,  there  is  a  story  told  in  Dion  Pruaaeuay  Orat.  30.,  thai 
the  love  of  wisdom  and  virtue  leading  him  to  a  solitary    life  upon  a  mountain,    he  found  it 
one  day  all  in  a  flame,  shining  with  celestial  fire,   out  of  whicli   he,  came  without  any  turm, 
and  instituted  certaia  sacrifices  to  God,    wbo,   ne  declared,  then  appeared  to  him.  —  See 
i^Hridb  on  Exodus,  ill.  S. 

Page  90. 

They  ware  not  now  far  from  that  Forbidden  Biver. 
**Akbar  on  his  way  ordered  a  fort  to  oe  built  upon  the  Nilab,  which  he  called  Attack, 
which  means  in  the  Indian  language  Forbidden;  for,  by  the  superstition  of  the  Hindoos,  it 
was  held  unlawful  to  cross  that  river.*'  —  X^oio's  Hindostau. 

Page  90. 
Beaembling,  ahe  often  thought,  that  people  of  Zinge. 
"The  inhabitants  of  this  country  (Zinge)  are  never  afflicted  with  sadness  or  melancholy  ; 
OB  this  subject  the  Sheikh  Jbu-al-Kheir-Azhari  has  the  following  distich:  — 

**•  *  Who  is  the  man  without  care  or  sorrow ,  (tell)  that  I  may  rub  my  hand  to  him. 
***(Behold)  the  Zingians,  without  care  or  sorrow,  frollcksome  nith  tipslaesaand  mirth.* 
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"Tie  pMlMophen  hare  digMtervd  thai  the  caase  of  thin  cheerfttlnesd  proceeds  from  the  ia- 
Itaceorthe  ntar  Solieil  or  Caaopus,  which  rises  o%'er  them  e\-cry  nifht."  —  Extract  from 


BgMwpkirai  JPeniam  Mlanntcript  called  Heft  Ahlim,   or  the  Seven" Climatee,  trantSated 

Pa£e  90. 
Mottt  two  milee  from  Huaeun  AbdavU  were  the  Royal  Gardena. 
I  MM  lidebted  for  these  particnlars  of  Hiissmi  Abdaol  to  the  very  fnterestinf  iatrodnctlon 
•r  Mr.  KlfJiinsteiie'a  work  vpoa  tiaubal. 

Page  90. 

Prnttimg  to  death  some  hundrede  of  thoee  unfortunate  lizardo* 
*tho  Ibard  StelRo.    The  Arabs  call  it  Hardan.    The  Turks  kill  it,  for  they  imafine  that 
hy  deoliaiag  the  head  it  mimtes  them  when  they  say  their  prayers.''  ^  UataelquiMt, 

Page  90, 
At  tie  Prophet  eaid  of  PamaactUf  "<t  ipos  too  delietoue."' 
**As  TOO  enter  at  that  Basaar  without  the  nte  of  Damascus  y.  you  see  the  Green  Mosque,. 
M  eallea  becaose  it  hath  a  steeple  faced  Hlth  rreen  ^ased  bricks,,  which  render  it  very  re- 
iplendent;  it  Is  covered  at  top  with  a  pavilion  of  the  same  stuff.    The  Turks  say  this  nosquo 
vas  made  in  that  place,  because  Mahomet  beinf  cone  so  far,  would  not  enter  the  town,,  say 
isf  H  was  toe  delieiooa.^'  —  Thevenot,  —  This  reminds-  one  of  the  toUowtng  pretty  passage  in 
inae  WaHan:  -^  *^When  I  sat  last  on  this  primrose  bank,  and  looked^duwn  these  meadows,  I 
tbsifht  of  them  as  Charlee  the  Emperor  did  of  the  city  of  Ploreaee,  'that  they  were  too  plea- 
MSt  ta  be  looked  on,  but  only  on  holidays.* " 

Wouid  remind  the  Prinreae  of  that  difference^  fee. 


^'Hara**  Al  Raschid ,  daquiime  Khalifc  des  Abassidcs  ,  s  etant  ua  joar  broullle  avec  one 
Is  Ms  mattresses  nemmee  Maridah,  qull  aimait  cepcndaat  jusofi*  a  Texci^,  et  cette  meslntelli- 
^tnco  nynmt  dejh  dnre  «nelque  terns  comment  a  s'ennoyer.  Giafar  Barmaki ,  son  favori ,  qui 
•  ea  appercAt,  eommanda  a  Abbas  ben  Ahnaf,  eicellent  podte  de  cc  terns  la,  de  composer 
oelqnes  vers  sur  le  sojet  de  ceite  brooillerle.  Oe  po£te  exccuta  I'ordre  de  Giafar,  qui  fit 
osnter  ces  vers  par  Moussali  en  presence  du  Khalifc ,  et  ce  Prince  fut  tellcment  touche  de 
la  teadresse  des  vers  dn  po#te  et  de  la  douceur  de  la  voix  du  masicien  qu*H  alia  aussitAt  trou- 
ter  liaridak,  et  fit  sm  paii  avee  elle/*  —  V'  Herbelot. 

Where  the  ailken  awing. 
.    'The  swing  Is  s  favonrittf  pastime  In  the  £a8t,  as  promoting  a  eireulatfon  of  air,  extrerae- 
fj  Rflrcshlag  in  theoe  soltry  efimate^."  —  Hichardaon. 

*^'rhe  swings  are  adorned  with  festoons.  This  pastime  is  aeeompaaicd  with  music  of  voioes 
tad  af  iMtraaieiits,  hired  by  the  masters  of  the  swings."  •—  TAeveaot. 

Page  92. 
,...,,.,    Aa  if  all  the  ahoreay 
Jjike  thoae  of  Kathay,  utter'd  muaiCy  and  gave 
An  anawer  in  aong  to  the  kiaa  of  each  wave. 
This  aftmcnloes  qeality  has  been  attrftuted  also  to  the  shore  of  Attica.    **HaJo8  littiia,  ait 
CMla,  eoneeatnm  mnaicnm  illisis  terrae  nndis  reddere,  quod  propter  tantam  eruditionis  vim 
p^  dietam.''  —  iMdoo.  Fivea  in  Auguatin.  de  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  sviil.  c.  8. 

Page  96, 

The  baall  tuft  that  wavea 

Ita  fragrant  hloaaoma  over  gravea, 
**Tbe  women  In  Efypt  go,  at  least  two  days  in  the  week,  to  pray  and  weep  at  the  sepot- 
ckics  of  the  dead ;  and  the  custom  then  Is  to  throw  upon  the  tombs  a  sort  of  herb ,  which  the 
Inks  call  rttoM,  and  which  is  onr  sweet  basil.*'  —  Maillet,  Lett.  10. 

Page  97, 
The  mountain-herb  that  dyea 
The  tooth  of  the  fawn  like  gold, 
Niebmkr  thinks  this  may  be  the  herb  which  the  Eastern  alchymists  look  to  ns  a  means  of 
■diaf  cold.     "^Most  of  those  alchymical  enthusiasts  think  themselves  sore  of  success,    if 
Iky  could  but  find  oot  the  herb,  which  ^Ids  the  teeth  and  f^es  a  yellow  colour  to  the  Hesh 
•f  the  sheep  that  eat  iL    Even  the  oil  of  this  plant  most  be  of  a  golden  colour.    It  is  called 
Baarkiathated  dabr 

Father  Jerom  Banditti]  however,  asserts  that  the  teeth  of  the  foats  at  Mount  Libnnns 
Of  sf  a  ailver  colonr;  and  adds,  **this  confirms  me  that  which  I  observed  in  Caadia:  to  wit, 
ibt  the  aaimals  that  live  oa  Mount  Ida  eat  a  certain  herb,  which  renders  their  teeth  oi  a  gol- 
in  coUar;  which,  according  to  my  Judgment,  cannot  otherwise  proceed  than  from  the  mines- 
•Uck  are  under  givimd."  —  Dandtni,  Vorage  to  Mount  lilbaiuu. 

Page  98, 
*7Ys  J  that  mingle  in  one  aweet  moaeure 
The  paat ,  the  preaent ,  and  future  of  pleaawe» 

^^Wbenever  our  pleasure  arises  from  a  succession  of  sounw ,  it  is  a  Perception  of  compll- 
otcd  nature,  made  up  of  a  iien«at/on  of  the  present  sound  or  note,  and  an  idea  or  remem- 
Waace  of  the  foregoing,  while  their  miitnre  and  cooetirrence  produce  such  a  mysterious  de- 
light, as  neither  could  have  produced  alone.  And  it  is  often  heightened  by  an  anticipation  of 
die  Buceeeding  notes.  Thus  Sense,  Memory,  and  Imagination,  are  conjunctively  employed." 
—  Gtrrard  on  Taste. 

TUs  is  exactly  the  Epicorean  theory  of  Pleasure,  as  explained  by  Cicero:  —  "Qnociroi 
WfBs  gandere  tam  diu,  dum  praesentem  sentiret  voluptatem;  animum  et  praesentem  perci- 
ftn  psirlter  cum  corpore  et  prospicere  venientem .  nee  praeteritam  praeterfiuere  sinerc. 

Madame  de  StaSi  accounts  upon  the  same  principle  for  the  gratification  we  derive  from  rhyme: 
-;"£lle  est  rimage  de  I'esp^rancc  et  du  souvenir.  Vn  son  nous  fait  ddslrer  celni  qui  doit  lui 
i^oadre ,  et  quand  le  second  retentit ,  11  nous  rappelle  celui  qui  vient  de  nous  echapper." 

Page  99. 
*Tla  downy  at  ieaat  that  earlier  dawn, 
Whoao  giimpaea  are  again  withdrawn. 
"The  Persians  have  two  mornings,  the  Soobhl  Kaxlm  and  the  Soobhi  Sadig,  the  false  and 
w  real  day -break.    They  account  for  this  phenomenon  in  a  most  whimsical  manner.    They  say 
wt  ■«  the  sun  rises  from  behlad  the  Kohl  Qaf  (Mount  Caucasus) ,  it  passes  a  hole  perforated 
l^gh  that  monntain,  and  that  dartinc  its  rays  through  it,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  Soobhl  Kazim, 
V  wm  temporary  appearaace  of  day-oreak.    As  It  ascends,  the  earth  is  again  veiled  in  dark- 
ly satil  the  snn  rues  above  the  mountain,  nnd  brings  with  it  the  Soobhi  SndIg,  or  real  morn- 
H-"  -  Seott  Waring.    He  thinks  Milton  may  allude  to  this,  when  he  says, 
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Ere  tbe  blabbiDg  Butern  seont, 
The  niee  morn  on  the  Indian  stee^ 
From  her  cabined  loop-hole  peep. 

Page  99. 

held  a  feaat 

In  Ha  magnificent  Shalimar. 
^*In  the  centre  of  the  plain,  as  it  approaches  the  Lake,  one  ef  the  Delhi  Emperars,  I  be- 
lieve Shah  Jchan ,  constructed  a  spacioas  (garden  called  the  Shalimar,  which  is  abundantly 
stored  with  fruit-trees  and  flowerinf^  shrubs.  Some  of  the  rivulets  which  intersect  the  plain  are  le«i 
into  a  canal  at  the  baclc  of  the  garden,  and  flowiuff  throaeh  its  centre,  or  occasionally  thrown 
into  a  variety  of  water-works,  compose  the  chief  beauty  of  the  Shalimar.  To  decorate  thitt  spot 
the  Mogul  Princes  of  India  have  displayed  an  equal  maffnifiecnce  and  Uste;  especially  Jchan 
Gheer ,  who ,  with  the  enchanting  Noor  Mahl ,  made  Kashmire  his  usual  residence  during  tlte 
summer  months.  On  arches  thrown  over  the  canal  are  erected,  at  equal  distances,  four  oriivo 
suits  of  apartments,  each  consistinr  of  a  saloou,  with  four  rooms  at  tbe  angles ,  where  the  fol- 
lowers 01  the  court  attend,  and  the  servants  prepare  sherbets,  coifee,  and  the  hookah.  Tke 
frame  of  the  doors  of  the  principal  saJoon  is  composed  of  pieces  of  a  stoue  of  a  black  colour, 
streaked  with  yellow  lines ,  and  or  a  closer  grain  and  higher  puliMh  than  porphyry.  They  were 
taken ,  it  is  said ,  from  a  Hindoo  temple ,  oy  one  of  the  Mogul  princes  ,  and  are  esteemed  of 
great  value.'*  —  Forater. 

Page  101. 

And  oh^  if  there  be,  ke. 
**Aroand  the  eiterfor  of  the  Dewan  Khass  (a  building  of  Shah  Allom^s)  In  the  cornice  are 
the  following  lines  in  letters  of  gold  upon  a  ground^of  white  marble:  —  ^If  there  be  a  paratiiee 
upvn  earth  J  it  it  this,  it  it  thit.''^  —  Franklin. 

Page  10». 
Like  that  painted  porcelain^ 
*^The  Chinese  had  formerly  the  art  of  painting  on  the  sides  of  porcelain  vessels  ilsh  and 
other  animals,  which  were  only  perceptible  when  the  vessel  was  full  of  some  liquor.  They  oall 
this  species  Kia-tsin,  tlmt  is,  osure  it  put  in  pre»»^  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
nsure  is  laid  on.'*  **They  are  every  now  and  then  trying  to  recover  the  ait  of  this  magical  paint- 
lug,  but  to  no  purpose.    —  Dunn. 

Page  104. 
More  perfeet  than  the  divinent  imaget  in  the  Hcute  of  A%vr, 
An  eminent  carver  of  idols ,  said  in  the  Koran  to  be  father  to  Alirahajn.    '*!  have  such  m 
lovely  idol  as  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  house  of  Axor."  —  Hafi%, 

Page  104. 
The  grottot^   herwitaget ,  and  mirarulout  fountain ». 

"The  pardonable  superstition  of  the  sequestered  inhabitants  has  multiplied  the  places  of 
worship  or  Mahadeo,  ot  Beschan,  and  of  Hrama.  All  Ca«ihmere  is  holy  land,  and  miraculous 
fountains  abound."  —  Mtufor  Renne.lVtk  Memoirs  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan. 

Jehanguire  mentions  **a  fountain  in  Cashmire  ca]l«^  Timagh,  which  signifies  a  snake;  pro- 
bably because  some  large  snake  had  formerly  been  seen  there.'" — '*  During  the  life-time  of  my  fa^ 
ther ,  1  went  twice  to  this  fountain ,  witich  is  about  twenty  coss  from  the  city  of  Caahmcer. 
The  vestiges  of  places  of  worship  and  sanctity  are  to  be  traced  without  number  amongst  tbe 
ruins  and  the  eaves ,  which  are  interspersed  iu  its  neighbourhood."  —  Toozek  Jehangeery.  — 
See  Atiat.  Mite.  vol.  ii. 

There  is  another  account  of  Cashmere  by  Abul-Fasil ,  the  author  of  the  Avin-Acbtree, 
**who,"  says  Major  JKennf//,  ^'appears  to  have  caught  some  of  the  enthusiasm  oiUuft  Valley, 
by  his  descriptions  of  the  holy  places  in  it." 

Page  104. 
fVhote  houret  roofd  withjiowert, 
"On  a  standing  roof  of  wood  is  laid  a  covering  of  nno  earth,  which  shelters  the  building 
from  the  great  quantity  of  snow  that  falls  iu  the  winter  season.  This  fence  communicates  an 
equal  warmth  in  winter,  as  a  refreshing  c>oolness  in  the  summer  season,  when  the  tops  of  the 
houses ,  which  are  planted  with  a  variety  of  flowers ,  exhibit  at  a  distance  the  spacious  view 
of  a  beantifally  checquered  parterre."  —  Fortter. 

Pace  104. 
Lantemt  of  the  trfple-fwoured  tortofne-ehell  of  Pegn. 
**Two  hundred  slaves  there  are,  who  have  no  other  office  than  to  hunt  the  woods  and  marsh- 
es for  triple-coloured  tortoises  for  the  King's  Vivary.     Of  the  shells  of  these  also  lanterns  are 
made.**  —  Vincent  le  H/anc's  Travels. 

Page  105. 

7*he  TTfPtenrt  of  the  norths  a*  They  are  9een  by  tbote  huntert. 
For  a  description  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  as  it  appears  to  these  hunters ,  see  Encyclopaedia. 

Page  105. 
The  coM,  odariferout  vnind. 
This  wind,  which  is  to  blow  from  Syria  Damascene,  is ,  according  to  the  Mahometans,  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  Last  Day's  approach. 

Another  of  the  signs  is.  *^Great  distress  in  the  worid.  so  that  a  man  when  he  passci  by 
another's  grave  shall  say,  lA  ould  to  God  1  were  in  his  place !    — -  Sale^»  Preliminary  uiscoune. 

Page  105. 

The  Cerulean  Throne  of  Koolburga. 
*'On  Mahommed  Shaw's  return  to  Koolburga  (the  capital  of  Dekkan),  he  made  a  great  festi- 
val, and  mounted  this  throne  with  much  pomp  and  magnificence,  calling  it  Firoxeh  or  Cerulean. 
I  have  heard  some  old  persons ,  who  saw  tbe  throne  Firoxeh  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mamood 
Bhamenee,  describe  it.  Fhey  say  that  it  was  in  length  nine  feet,  and  three  in  breadth;  made 
of  ebony,  covered  with  plates  of  pure  gold,  and  set  with  precious  stones  of  immense  vaine. 
Every  prince  of  the  house  of  Bhamenee ,  who  poftsessed  this  'l^hrone ,  made  a  point  of  adding 
to  it  some  rich  stones;  so  that  when  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mamood  it  was  taken  to  pieces,  to 
remove  some  of  the  jewels  to  be  set  in  vases  and  cups ,  the  jewellers  valued  it  at  one  corore 
of  oons  (nearly  four  millions  sterling).     I  learned  also  that  it  Mas  called  Firozeh  from  beiag 

Iiartly  enamelled  of  a  sky-blue  colour ,  which  was  in  time  totally  concealed  by  the  number  of 
ewels.*'  —  Ferithta. 
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It  happened,  after  the  sou*  of  ueii  had  multiplied  in  thiwe  days^ 
that  daurhterH  were  born  to  them  elefant  and  beaatiful ;  and  when 
the  Angels,  the  sous  of  heaven,  beheld  them^  they  became  enamoured 

of  them 

The  Book  of  Enoch ,  chap.  vii.  aect  2. 


PREFACE. 


Ibis  Poem,  somewhat  different  in  form,  and  much  more  limited  in  extent,  was  ori- 
gioally  deogned  as  an  episode  for  a  work,  about  which  I  have  been,  at  intervals, 
cnpioyed  during  the  last  two  years.  Some  months  since,  howevet,  I  found  that  my 
friend  Lord  Byron  had,  by  an  accidental  coiuddence,  chosen  the  same  subject  for  a 
Drama;  and,  as  I  could  not  but  feel  the  disadrantage  of  coming  after  so  formidable 
amai,  I  tiioag;ht  it  best  to  publish  my  humble  sketch  immediately,  with  such  altera- 
noos  and  addiuons  as  I  had  time  to  make ,  and  thus ,  by  an  earlier  appearance  in  the 
fiCcrary  horizon ,  give  myself  the  chance  of  what  astronomers  call  an  Heliacal  rinngy 
before  the  luminary ,  in  whose  light  I  was  to  be  lost,  should  appear. 

As  objections  may  be  made,  by  persons  whose  opinions  I  respect,  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  subject  of  this  nature  from  the  Scripture,  I  think  it  right  to  remark,  that,  in 
pant  of  fact,  the  subject  is  not  scriptural  —  the  notion  upon  which  it  is  founded 
(that  of  the  love  of  Angels  for  women)  having  originated  in  an  erroneous  translation 
by  the  LXX.  of  that  verse  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  upon  \Yhich  the  sole  au- 
thority for  the  fable  rests.*  The  foundation  of  my  story,  therefore,  has  as  little  to 
do  with  Holy  Writ  as  have  the  dreams  of  the  later  Platonists ,  or  the  reveries  of  the 
Jevrisfa  divines ;  and ,  in  appropriating  the  notion  thus  to  the  uses  of  poetry ,  I  have 
iaut  no  more  than  establish  it  in  that  region  of  fiction ,  to  which  the  opinions  of  the 
aoit  rational  Fathers,  and  of  all  other  Christian  theologians,  have  long  ago 
miiigned  it. 

In  addition  to  the  fitness  of  the  subject  for  poetry ,  it  struck  me  also  as  capable  of 
afiHrding  an  allegorical  medium ,  through  which  might  be  shadowed  out  (as  I  have 
odeavoured  to  do  in  the  following  stories,)  the  fall  of  the  Soul  from  its  original  purity 
•>  the  loss  of  light  and  happiness  which  it  suffers,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  world's  perish- 
able pleaaures  —  and  the  punishments ,  both  from  conscience  and  Divine  justice, 
inth  which  impurity .  pride,  and  presumptuous  inquiry  into  the  awful  secrets  of  God, 
are  sure  to  be  visitea.  The  beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  owes  its  chief  charm 
to  this  sort  of  'Heiled  meaning,"  and  it  has  been  my  wish  (however  I  may  have  failed 
iatfae  attempt)  to  commuidcate  the  same  moral  interest  to  the  following  pages. 
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LOVES     OF    THE    ANGELS 


1  WAS  when  the  world  was  in  its  prime. 

When  the  fresh  starts  had  just  begun 
Their  race  of  glory ,  and  young  Time 

Told  his  first  birth-days  by  the  smi; 
When,  in  the  light  of  Nature's  dawn 

Rejoicing,  men  and  angels  met 
On  the  high  hill  and  sunny  lawn,  — 
Ere  sorrow  came,  or  Sin  had  drawn 

rTwixt  man  and  heaven  her  curtaui  yet ! 
When  earth  lay  nearer  to  the  skies 

Than  in  these  days  of  crime  and  woe, 
And  mortab  saw ,  without  surprise. 
In  the  mid-air,  angelic  eyes 

Gazing  upon  this  world  below. 

Abs,  that  Passion  should  profane. 
E'en  then ,  that  morning  of  the  earth ! 

*  See  Note. 
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That,  sadder  still,  the  fatal  stain 

Should  (all  on  hearts  of  heay'nly  birth  — 
And  oh ,  that  stain  so  dark  should  fafl 
From  Woman's  lore,  most  sad  of  all ! 

One  CTening,  in  that  time  of  bloom, 

On  a  hill's  side ,  where  hang  the  ray 
Of  sunset,  sleeping  in  perfume, 

Three  noble  youths  conversing  lay ; 
And,  as  they  look'd ,  from  time  to  time. 

To  the  far  sky,  where  Daylight  furl'd 
His  radiant  wing ,  their  brows  sublime 

Bespoke  them  of  that  distant  world  — 
Creatures  of  light,  such  as  still  play. 

Like  motes  in  sunshine ,  round  the  Lord, 
And  through  their  infinite  array 
Transmit  each  moment,  night  and  day. 

The  echo  of  His  luminous  word! 

Of  Heav'n  they  spoke,  and,  still  more  oft. 

Of  the  bright  eyes  that  charm'd  them  thence  ^ 
Till,  yielding  gradual  to  tlie  soft 

And  balmy  evening^s  influence  — 
The  silent  breathing  of  the  flow'rs  — 

The  melting  light  that  bcam'd  above. 
As  on  their  first,  fond ,  erring  hours. 

Each  told  the  story  of  his  love. 
The  history  of  that  hour  unblest, 
When ,  like  a  bird ,  from  its  high  nest 
Won  down  by  fascinating  eyes. 
For  Woman's  smile  he  lost  the  skies. 

The  First  who  spoke  was  one ,  with  look 

The  least  celestial  of  the  three  — 
A  Spirit  of  light  mould ,  that  took 

The  prints  of  earth  most  yieldingly ; 
Who ,  e'en  in  heaven  ,  was  not  of  those 

Nearest  the  Throne ,  but  held  a  place 
Far  off,  among  those  shining  rows 

That  circle  out  through  endless  space. 
And  o*er  whose  wings  £e  light  from  Him 
In  the  great  centre  falls  most  dim. 

Still  lair  and  glorious,  he  but  shone 
Among  those  youths  th'  unheav'nllest  one  — 
A  creature ,  to  whom  light  remain'd 
From  Eden  still ,  butalter'd,  stain'd. 
And  o'er  whose  brow  not  Love  alone 

A  blight  had ,  in  his  transit,  sent, 
Bot  other,  earthlier  joys  had  gone. 

And  left  their  foot-prints  as  they  went. 

Sighing,  as  through  the  shadowy  Past 
Like  a  tomb-searcher ,  Memory  ran. 

Lifting  each  shroud  that  Time  had  cast 
O'er  buried  hopes ,  he  thus  began : 

FIRST   ANGEL'S    STORY. 

1  was  in  a  land ,  that  far  away 

Into  the  golden  orient  lies. 
Where  Nature  knows  not  night's  dday. 
But  springs  to  meet  her  bridegroom ,  Day, 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  skies. 
One  mom ,  on  earthly  mission  sent. 

And  mid-way  choosing  where  to  light, 
I  saw,  from  the  blue  element  — 

Oh  beautiful,  but  fatal  sight ! — 
One  of  earth's  fairest  womankind, 
Half  veil'd  from  view ,  or  rather  shrin'd 
In  the  clear  crystal  of  a  brook ; 

Which ,  while  it  lud  no  single  gleam 
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Of  her  young  beauties ,  made  them  look 
More  spirit-like ,  as  they  might  seem 
Through  the  dim  shadowiug  of  a  dream. 

Pauainff  in  wonder  I  look'd  on, 

Whi&,  playfully  around  her  breaking 
The  waters ,  that  like  diamonds  shone. 

She  mov*d  in  light  of  her  own  making. 

At  length ,  as  slowly  I  descended 

To  view  more  near  a  sight  so  splendid. 
The  tremble  of  my  wings  all  o'er  . 

(For  through  each  plume  I  felt  the  thrill) 
Startled  her ,  as  she  reachM  the  shore 

Of  that  small  lake  —  her  mirror  still  — 
Above  whose  brink  she  stood ,  like  snow 
^hen  rosy  with  a  sunset  glow. 
Never  shall  I  forget  those  eyes!  — 
The  shame,  the  iiuocent  surprise 
Of  that  bright  face ,  when  in  the  air 
Uplooking,  she  beheld  me  there. 
It  seemM  as  if  each  thought ,  and  look, 

And  motion  were  that  minute  chained 
Fast  to  the  spot,  such  root  she  took. 
And  —  like  a  sunflower  by  a  brook, 

Yiith  face  uptumM  —  no  still  remaia^d ! 

In  pity  to  the  wondering  maid. 

Though  loth  from  such  a  vision  turning. 
Downward  I  bent,   beneath  the  shade 

Of  my  spread  wings  to  hide  the  burning 
Of  glances ,  which  —  I  well  could  feel  — 

For  me,  for  her,  too  warmly  shone; 
But ,  ere  I  could  again  unseal 
My  restless  eyes,  or  even  steal 

One  side-long  look ,  the  maid  was  gone  — 
Hid  from  me  in  the  forest  leaves. 

Sudden  as  when ,  in  aU  her  charms 
Of  full-blown  light,  some  cloud  receives 

The  Moon  into  hu  dusky  arms. 

lis  not  in  words  to  tell  the  power. 
The  despotism  that,  from  that  hour, 
Passion  held  o'er  me  —  day  and  night 

I  sought  around  each  neighbouring  spot. 
And ,  in  the  chase  of  this  sweet  light. 

My  task ,  and  heav'n,  and  all  forgot  — 
AU,  but  the  one ,  sole ,  haunting  dream 
Of  htf  I  saw  in  that  bright  stream. 

Nor  was  it  long ,  ere  by  her  side 

I  found  myself,  whole  happy  days, 
listening  to  words,  whose  music  vied 

With  our  own  Eden^s  seraph  lays. 
When  seraph  lays  are  warm'd  by  love, 
But,  wantm^f/tat,  far,  far  above!  — 
And  looking  mto  eyes  where,  blue 
And  beautiful,  like  skies  seen  through 
The  sleeping  wave,  for  me  there  shone 
A  heav'n ,  more  worshippM  than  my  own. 
Oh  what,  while  I  coula  hear  and  see 
Such  words  and  looks,  was  heav'n  to  me? 
Though  gross  the  air  on  earth  I  drew, 
'Twas  blessed,  while  she  breath'd  it  too; 
Though  dark  the  flowers ,  though  dim  the  sky. 
Love  lent  them  light,  while  she  was  nigh. 
Throughout  creation  I  but  knew 
Two  separate  worlds  —  the  one,  that  small, 

Belov  d ,  and  consecrated  spot 
Where  Lba  wa»  —  the  other ,  all 

The  dull,  wide  waste,  where  she  was  funt! 
But  vain  my  suit ,  my  madnesa  vain ; 
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Though  gladly,  from  her  eyes  to  gain 
One  earthly  look ,  one  stray  desire, 
I  would  haTe  torn  the  wings,  that  hung 
Furl'd  at  my  back ,  and  o^er  that  Fire 
UnnamM  in  heay'n  their  fragments  flung;  — 
'Twas  hopeless  all  —  pure  and  unmovM 
She  stood ,  as  lilies  in  the  light 
Of  the  hot  noon  but  look  more  white;  — 
And  though  she  lovM  me ,  deeply  lov'd, 
*Twas  not  as  man ,  as  mortal  —  no. 
Nothing  of  earth  was  in  that  glow  — 
She  lovd  me  but  as  one,  of  race 
Angelic,  from  that  radiant  place 
She  saw  so  oft  in  dreams  —  that  Hearen, 

To  which  her  prayers  at  morn  were  sent. 
And  on  whose  light  she  gaz'd  at  even. 
Wishing  for  wings,  that  she  might  go 
Out  of  this  shadowy  world  below. 
To  that  free ,  glorious  element ! 

Well  I  remember  by  her  side 

Sitting  at  rosy  even-tide, 

When,  —  turning  to  the  star,  whose  head 

Looked  out,  as  from  a  bridal  bed, 

At  that  mute,  blushing  hour,   --  she  said, 

*^Oh !  that  it  were  my  doom  to  be 

*^The  Spirit  of  yon  beauteous  star, 
"Dwelling  up  there  in  purity, 

^^ Alone,  as  all  such  bright  things  are;  — 
"My  sole  employ  to  pray  and  shine, 

"To  light  my  censer  at  the  sun, 
^'And  fling  its  fire  towards  the  shrine 

"Of  Him  in  heay'n ,  th'  Eternal  One  I" 
So  innocent  the  maid  —  so  free 

From  mortal  taint  in  soul  and  frame, 
Whom  'twas  my  crime  —  my  destiny  — 

To  love,  aye ,  bum  for,  with  a  name. 

To  which  earth's  wildest  fires  are  tame. 
Had  you  but  seen  her  look ,  when  first 
From  my  mad  lips  th'  avowal  burst; 
Not  angry  —  no  —  the  feeling  had 
No  touch  of  anger,  but  most  sad  — 
It  was  a  sorrow,  calm  as  deep, 
A  mournfulness  that  coold  not  weep, 
So  fiU'd  the  heart  was  to  the  brink. 
So  fix'd  and  frozen  there  —  to  think 
That  angel  natures  —  even  I, 
Whose  love  she  clung  to ,  as  the  tie 
Between  her  spirit  and  the  sky  — 
Should  fail  thus  headlong  from  the  height 

Of  such  pure  glory  into  sin  — 
The  sin ,  of  all ,  most  sure  to  blight. 
The  sb ,  of  all ,  that  the  soul's  light 

Is  soonest  lost ,  cxtinguish'd  in ! 
That,  thoughbut  frail  and  human,  she 
Should,  like  the  half-bird  of  the  sea. 
Try  mth  her  wing  sublimer  air. 
While  I,  a  creature  born  up  there, 
Should  meet  her,  in  my  fall  from  lights 
From  heav'n  and  peace,  and  turn  ber  flight 
Downward  again ,  with  me  to  drink 
Of  the  salt  tide  of  sin,  and  sink  I 

That  very  night  —  my  heart  had  grown 

Impatient  of  its  inward  burning; 
The  term ,  too ,  of  my  stay  was  flown, 
And  the  bright  Watchers  *  near  the  throne. 
Already,  if  a  meteor  shone 

See  Note 
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Between  them  and  this  nether  zone, 

Thought  'twas  their  herald's  wing  returning ;  — 
Oft  did  the  potent  spell-word,  giyen 

To  Envoys  hither  from  the  skies, 
To  be  pronouncM ,  when  back  to  beayen 

It  is  their  hour  or  wish  to  rise. 
Come  to  my  lips  that  fatal  day; 

And  once ,  too ,  was  so  nearly  spoken. 
That  my  spread  plumage  in  the  ray 
And  breeze  of  heay*n  began  to  play  — 

When  my  heart  faiFd  —  the  spell  was  broken  — 
The  word  unfinished  died  away. 
And  my  checkM  plumes ,  ready  to  soar. 
Fell  slack  and  lifeless  as  before. 

How  could  I  leave  a  world ,  which  she. 
Or  lost  or  won,  made  all  to  me, 
Beyond  home  —  glory  —  every  thing? 

How  fly ,  while  yet  there  was  a  cl^uioe, 
A  hope  —  aye ,  even  of  perishing 

Utterly  by  that'fatal  glance! 
No  matter  where  my  wanderings  were, 

80  there  she  look'd,  mov'd,  breath'd  about  — 
Woe,  ruin,  death,  more  sweet  with  her. 

Than  all  heavVs  proudest  joys  without! 

But,  to  return  —  that  very  day 

A  feast  was  held,  where ,  full  of  mirth. 
Came ,  crowding  thick  as  flowers  that  play 
In  summer  winds,  the  young  and  gay 

And  beautiful  of  this  bright  ear£. 
And  she  was  there ,  and  *mid  the  young 

And  beautiful  stood  first ,  alone ; 
Thosgh  on  her  gentle  brow  still  hung 

The  shadow  I  that  mom  had  thrown  — 
The  first ,  that  ever  shame  or  woe 
Had  cast  upon  its  vernal  snow. 
My  heart  was  maddened  —  in  the  flash 

Of  the  wild  revel  I  gave  way 
To  all  that  frantic  mir&  —  that  rash 

Of  desperate  gaiety ,  which  they. 
Who  never  felt  how  paints  excess 
Can  break  out  thus,  think  happiness  — 
8ad  oiimicry  of  mirth  and  life. 
Whose  flashes  come  but  from  the  strife 
Of  inward  passions  —  Kke  the  light 
Struck  out  by  clashing  swords  in  fight. 

Then,  too,  that  juice  of  earth,  the  bane 
And  blessing  of  man's  heart  and  brain  — 
That  draught  of  sorcery ,  which  brings 
Phantoms  of  fair,  forbidden  things  — 
Whose  drops,  like  those  of  rainbows,  smile 

Upon  the  ousts  that  drde  man, 
Bright'ning  not  only  Earth ,  the  while, 

But  grasping  Heav'n ,  too ,  in  their  span!  — • 
Then  first  the  fatal  wine-cup  rain'd 

Its  dews  of  darkness  through  my  lips, 
Casting  whate'er  of  light  remain'd 

To  my  lost  soul  into  eclipse. 
And  filling  it  with  such  wild  dreams. 

Such  fantasies  and  wrong  desires. 
As ,  in  th'  absence  of  heaven's  beams. 

Haunt  us  for  ever  —  like  wild-fires 

That  walk  this  earth ,  when  day  retiree. 

Now  hear  the  rest  —  our  banouet  done, 

I  sought  her  in  th'  accustom  d  bower, 
Where  Tate  we  oft ,  when  day  was  gone, 
And  the  world  hush'd ,  had  met  alone. 

At  the  same  silent,  moonlight  hour. 
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I  found  her  —  ob ,  so  beautiful ! 

Why ,  why  have  hapless  Angels  eyes? 
Or  why  are  there  not  flowers  to  cull. 

As  fair  as  Woman,  in  yon  skies? 
Still  did  her  brow ,  as  usual,  turn 
To  her  lov'd  star ,  which  seera'd  to  burn 

Purer  than  ever  on  that  night; 

While  she,  In  looking,  grew  more  bright. 
As  though  that  planet  were  an  urn 

From  which  her  eyes  drank  liquid  light. 

Inhere  was  a  virtue  in  that  scene, 

A  spell  of  holiness  around, 
Which  would  have  —  had  my  brain  not  been 

Thus  poison*d,  madden'd  —  held  me  bound. 

As  though  I  stood  on  6od*s  own  ground. 
E^en  as  it  was ,  with  soul  all  flame, 

And  lips  that  burn'd  in  their  own  sighs, 
I  stood  to  gaze,  with  awe  and  shame  — 
The  memory  of  Eden  came 

Full  o'er  me  when  I  saw  those  eyes; 
And  tho*  too  well  each  glance  of  mine 

To  the  pale,  shrinking  maiden  prov'd 
How  far,  alas ,  from  aught  divine, 
Aught  worthy  of  so  pure  a  shrine. 

Was  the  wild  love  with  which  1  lov'd. 
Yet  must  she ,  too ,  have  seen  —  oh  yes, 

"lis  soothing  but  to  think  she  saw  — 
The  deep,  true,  soul-felt  tenderness. 

The  homage  of  an  AjigePs  awe 
To  her,  a  mortal,  whom  pure  love 
Then  piac'd  above  him  —  far  above  — 
And  aU  that  struggle  to  repress 
A  sinful  spirit^s  mad  excess. 
Which  workM  within  me  at  that  hour. 

When  —  with  a  voice ,  where  Passion  shed 
All  the  deep  sadness  of  her  power. 

Her  melancholy  power  —  I  said, 
**Then  be  it  so  —  if  back  to  heaven 

^*I  must  milov*d,  unpitied  fly, 
'^Without  one  blest  memorial  given 

^^To  sooth  me  in  that  lonely  sky  — 
^*One  look ,  like  those  the  young  and  fond 

"Give  when  they're  parting  —  which  would  be, 
^^E'en  in  remembrance ,  far  beyond 

"All  heav*n  hath  left  of  bliss  for  me ! 


"Oh,  but  to  see  that  head  recline 

"A  minute  on  this  trembling  arm, 
"And  those  mild  eyes  look  up  to  mine 

"Without  a  dread ,  a  thought  of  harm! 
"To  meet  but  once  the  thriilmg  touch 

"Of  lips  that  are  too  fond  to  fear  me  — 
"Or ,  if  that  boon  be  all  too  much, 

"E'en  thus  to  bring  their  fragrance  near  me ! 
"Nay ,  shrink  not  so  —  a  look  —  a  word  — 

^^Give  them  but  kindly  and  I  fly ; 
"Already ,  see,  my  plumes  have  stirr'd, 

"And  tremble  for  their  home  on  high. 
"Thus  be  our  parting  —  cheek  to  cheek  — 

^'One  minute's  lapse  will  be  forgiven, 
"And  thou,  the  next,  shalt  hear  me  speak 

*^*he  spell  that  plumes  my  wing  for  heaven!" 

While  thus  I  spoke ,  the  fearful  maid, 
Of  me ,  and  of  herself  afraid. 
Had  shrinking  stood ,  like  flowers  beneath 
The  scorching  of  the  south-wind's  breath: 
But  when  I  nam'd  —  alas,  too  well, 
I  now  recall,  though  wiider'd  then,  — 
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Lutantly,  when  I  namM  the  spell. 

Her  brow,  her  eyes  uprose  agaia. 
And,  with  an  eagerness ,  that  spoke 
The  sadden  light  that  o^er  her  broke, 
**The  spell,  the  spell!  —  oh,  speak  it  now, 

^' And  I  will  bless  thee!  <"  she  exdaim'd  — 

Unknowing  what  I  did,  inflam'd. 
And  lost  already ,  on  her  brow 

I  stamped  one  burning  kiss,  and  namM 
The  mystic  word,  till  ^en  ne'er  told 
To  living  creature  of  earth's  mould! 
Scarce  was  it  said,  when,  quick  as  thought, 
Her  lips  from  mine,  like  echo,  caught 
The  holy  sound  —  her  hands  and  eyes 
Were  instant  lifted  to  the  skies. 
And  thrice  to  heaven  she  spoke  it  out 

With  that  triumphant  look  Faith  wears. 
When  not  a  cloud  of  fear  or  doubt, 

A  vapour  firom  this  vale  of  tears, 

Between  her  and  her  God  appears! 
That  very  moment  her  whole  nrame 
All  bright  and  glorified  became. 
And  at  her  back  I  saw  unclose 
Two  wings,  magnificent  as  those 

That  sparkle  round  th'  Btemal  Throne, 
Whose  plumes ,  as  buoyantly  she  rose 

Above  me,  in  the  moon -beam  shone 
With  a  pure  light,  which  —  from  its  hue. 
Unknown  upon  this  earth  —  I  knew 
Was  light  from  Bden,  glistening  through  1 
Most  holy  vision!  ne'er  oefore 

Did  aught  so  radiant  —  since  the  day 
When  Lucifer,  in  falling,  bore 

The  third  of  the  bright  stars  away  *  — 
^se,  in  earth's  beauty,  to  repair 
That  loss  of  liglit  and  glory  there! 

But  did  I  tamely  view  her  flight? 

Did  not  7,  too,  proclaim  out  thrice 
The  powerful  words  that  were,  that  night,  -— 
Oh  e'n  for  heav'n  too  much  delight !  — 

Again  to  bring  us ,  eyes  to  eyes, 

And  soul  to  soul ,  in  Paradise? 
I  did  —  I  spoke  it  o'er  and  o'er  — 

I  pray'd ,  I  wept,  but  all  in  vain; 
For  me  the  spell  bad  power  no  more. 

There  seem'd  around  me  some  dark  chain 
Which  still,  as  I  essay'd  to  soar. 

Baffled,  alas,  each  wild  endeavour: 
Dead  lay  my  wings,  as  they  have  lain 
Since  that  sad  how,  and  vnll  remain  — 

So  wills  th'  offended  God  —  for  ever  I 
It  was  to  yonder  star  I  traced 
Her  journey  up  th'  iUumin'd  waste  — 
That  isle  in  the  blue  Armament, 
To  which  so  oft  her  fancy  went 

In  wishes  and  in  dreams  before, 
And  which  was  now  —  such.  Parity, 
Thy  blest  reward  —  ordain'a  to  be 

Her  home  of  light  for  evermore! 

Once  —  or  did  I  but  fkncy  so?  — 

fiTn  in  her  flight  to  that  fair  sphere, 
Ihlid  all  her  spirit's  new -felt  g^ow, 
A  pitjring  look  she  tum'd  below 

On  him  who  stood  in  darkness  here; 
Him  whom ,  perhaps ,  if  vain  regret 
Can  dwell  in  heaVn ,  she  pities  yet; 


*  See  Note, 
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And  oft,  vhen  looking  to  Mil  dim 
And  distant  world ,  remembers  him. 
Bat  soon  that  paMing  dreiUn  was  gone; 
Farther  and  farther  off  she  shone, 
Tiil  lessened  to  a  point,  as  small 

As  are  those  specks  that  yonder  bmm  — 
Those  YiTid  drops  of  light,  that  foil 

The  last  from  day*s  exhausted  am. 
And  when  at  length  she  merged,  afer. 
Into  her  own  immortal  star, 
And  when  at  length  my  straininf  sight 

Had  caught  her  wing's  last  fading  ray, 
That  minute  from  my  soul  the  light 

Of  heay*n  and  love  both  pass'd  away; 
And  I  forgot  my  home,  my  Mrth, 

ProfenM  my  spirit,  sunk  my  brow, 
And  revell'd  in  gross  joys  of  earth, 
1111 1  became  —  what  1  am  now!'' 

The  Spirit  bow'd  lus  head  in  shame; 

A  shame ,  that  of  itself  would  tell  — 
Were  there  not  e'n  those  breaks  of  flame. 
Celestial,  through  his  clouded  frame  — 

How  grand  the  height  from  whioh  he  fell! 
That  holy  Shame ,  v^iich  ne'er  forgets 

What  clear  renown  it  us'd  to  wear; 
Whose  blush  remains,  when  Virtue  sets. 

To  show  her  sunshine  ha$  been  there. 

Once  only,  while  the  tale  he  told, 

Were  his  eyes  lifted  to  behold 

That  happy  stainless  star,  where  she 

Dwelt  in  her  bower  of  purity! 

One  minute  did  he  look,  and  then  ^ 
As  though  he  felt  some  deadly  pain 
From  its  sweet  light  throogfa  heart  and  brain  — 

Shrunk  back,  and  never  look'd  again. 


Who  was  the  Second  Spirit?  —  he 

With  the  proud  front  and  piercing  glance  — 

Who  seemM,  when  viewing  heavn  s  expanse. 
As  though  his  far-sent  eye  could  see 
On,  on  into  th'  Immensity 
Behind  the  veils  of  that  blue  sky. 
Where  God's  sublimest  secrets  lie?  — 
His  wings,  the  while,  though  day  was  gone. 

Flashing  with  many  a  various  hue 
Of  light  they  from  themselves  alone. 

Instinct  with  Eden's  brightness,  drew  — 
A  breathing  forth  of  beams  at  will. 

Of  living  beams,  wiMi|  thouffh  no  more 
They  kept  their  early  lustre,  stiu 

Were  such ,  when  glittering  out  all  o'er, 

As  mortal  eye-lids  wink'd  before. 

'Twas  RuBi  —  once  amon^  the  prime 

And  flower  of  those  bright  creatures ,  nam'd 
Spirits  of  Knowledge,*  who  o^er  Time 

And  Space  and  Thought  an  empire  claim'd, 
Second  alone  to  Him,  whose  light 
Was,  e'n  to  theirs,  as  day  to  night  — 
'Twixt  whom  and  them  was  distance  far 

And  wide,  as  would  the  journey  be 
To  reach  from  any  island  star 

The  vague  shores  of  Infinity  I 
'Twas  RuBi,  in  whose  mournful  eye 
Slept  the  dim  light  of  days  gone  by ; 
Whose  voice,  though  sweet,  fell  on  the  ear 

Like  echoes,  in  some  silent  place, 

*  The  Cherubim.  —  See  Note. 
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When  fint  awak'd  for  many  a  year; 

And  when  he  smil*d  —  if  o'er  his  face 

Smile  ever  shone  —  tvras  like  the  grace 
Of  aoonlight  rainbows 9  fair,  bat  wan, 
The  gunny  life,  the  glory  gone, 
ffa  o'er  Iub  pride,  t£>agh  still  the  same, 
A  softening  shade  from  sorrow  came ; 
And  though  at  times  his  spirit  knew 

The  kindlings  of  disdain  and  ire, 
Short  was  the  fitful  glare  they  threw  — 
Like  the  last  flashes,  fierce  but  few, 

Seen  through  some  noble  pile  on  fire ! 
Such  was  the  Angel,  who  now  broke 

The  silence  that  had  come  o^er  all. 
When  he,  the  Spirit  that  last  spoke, 

Clos'd  the  sad  history  of  his  fall; 
And,  while  a  sacred  lustre,  flown 

For  many  a  day,  relum'd  lus  cheek. 
And  not  those  sky-tnn'd  lips  alone 
But  his  eyes,  brow,  and  tresses,  rollM 

Like  sunset  waves,  all  seemM  to  speak  - 
Thus  his  eventful  story  told:  — 

SECOND  ANGEL'S  STORY. 

*^You  both  remember  well  the  day 

When  unto  Eden's  new-made  bowers, 
He,  whom  all  living  things  obey, 

Summon'd  his  chief  angelic  powers 
To  witness,  the  one  wonder  yet, 

Beyond  man,  angel,  star,  or  sun. 
He  must  achieve,  ere  he  could  set 

His  seal  upon  the  world,  as  done 
To  see  that  fast  perfection  rise. 

That  crowning  of  creation's  birth. 
When,  'mid  the  worship  and  surprise 
Of  circling  angels,  Woman's  eves 

First  opcn'd  upon  heav'n  and  earth ; 
And  from  their  lids  a  thrill  was  sent, 
That  through  each  ll\ing  spirit  weot 
Ldke  first  light  through  the  firmament! 

Can  you  forget  how  gradual  stole 
The  fresh-awaken'd  breath  of  soul 
Throoghoat  her  perfect  form  —  which  seem'd 
To  grow  transparent,  as  there  beam'd 
That  dawn  of  Mind  within ,  and  caught 
New  loveliness  from  each  new  thought? 
Slow  as  o'er  summer  seas  we  trace 

The  progress  of  the  noontide  air. 
Dimpling  its  bright  and  silent  face 
Each  minute  into  some  new  grace, 

And  varying  heav'n's  reflections  there  — 
Or,  like  the  light  of  evening,  stealing 

O^er  some  fair  temple,  which  all  day 
Hath  slept  in  shadow,  slow  revealing 

Its  several  beauties,  ray  by  ray, 
mi  it  shines  out,  a  thing  to  bless. 
All  full  of  light  and  loveliness. 

Can  you  forget  her  blush ,  when  round 
Through  Eden's  lone ,  enchanted  ground 
She  look'd  —  and  at  the  sea  —  the  skies  — 

And  heard  the  rusli  of  many  a  wing. 

By  God's  command  then  vanisliing. 
And  saw  the  last  few  angel  eyes. 
Still  lingering  —  mine  among  the  rest,  — 
Reluctant  leaving  scene  so  blest? 

From  that  miraculous  hour,  the  fate 
Of  this  new,  glorious  Being  dwelt 
For  ever,  with  a  spell-like  w^ht, 

9* 
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Upon  my  fpirit  —  early,  late, 

Whate'er  I  did,  or  ai«am*d,  or  fdt. 
The  thought  of  what  night  yet  befall 
That  splendid  creature  mix'd  with  all.  — 
Nor  she  alone,  but  her  whole  race 

Throoeh  ages  yet  to  come  —  whatever 

Of  feminine,  and  fond,  and  fair, 
Should  spring  from  that  pure  mind  and  face. 

All  wak'd  my  soul's  intensest  care; 
Thar  forms,  souls,  feelings,  still  to  me 
God's  most  disturbing  mystery! 

It  was  my  doom  —  e'n  from  the  first, 
When  summonM  with  my  cherub  peers. 

To  witness  the  young  vernal  burst 

Of  Nature  through  those  blooming  spheres. 

Those  flowers  of  light,  that  sprung  beneath 

The  first  touch  of  th'  Bternal's  breath  — 

It  was  my  doom  still  to  be  haunted 
By  some  new  wonder,  some  sublime 
And  matchless  work ,  that ,  for  the  time 

Held  all  my  soul,  enchainM,  enchanted, 

And  left  me  not  a  thought,  a  dream, 

A  word,  but  on  that  only  theme! 

The  wish  to  know  —  that  endless  thirst. 

Which  e'n  by  quenching  is  awak'd. 
And  which  becomes  or  blest  or  curst, 

As  b  the  fount  whereat  'tis  siak'd  — 
8tiil  urg'd  me  onward,  with  desire 
Insatiate,   to  explore,  inquire  — 
Whatever  the  wondrous  things  might  be. 
That  wak'd  each  new  idolatry  — 

Their  cause,  aim,  source  from  whence  they  sprung, 
Their  inmost  pow'rs ,  as  though  for  me 

Existence  on  that  knowledge  hung. 
Oh  what  a  -vision  were  the  stars. 

When  first  I  saw  them  burn  on  high, 
Rollinc  along ,  like  living  cars 

Of  Eght,  for  gods  to  journey  by! 
They  were  my  heart's  first  passion  —  days 
And  nights,  unwearied,  in  their  rays 
Have  I  hung  floating,  iiH  each  sense 
Seem'd  fiill  of  their  bright  influence. 
Innocent  joy !  alas ,  how  much 

Of  misery  had  I  shunn'd  below. 
Could  I  have  still  liv'd  blest  with  sudi; 

Nor,  proud  and  restless,  burn'd  to  know 

The  knowledge  that  brings  guilt  and  woe! 

Often  —  so  much  I  lov'd  to  trace 
The  secrets  of  this  starry  race  — 
Have  I  at  morn  and  evening  run 
Along  the  lines  of  radiance  spun. 
Like  webs ,  between  them  and  the  sun. 
Untwisting  all  the  tangled  ties 
Of  light  into  their  different  dyes  -^ 
Then  fleetly  wing'd  I  off ,  in  quest 
Of  those,  the  farthest,  loneliest. 
That  watch ,  like  winking  s^tinels. 
The  void ,  beyond  which  Chaos  dwells. 
And  there,  with  noiseless  plume,  pursued 
Their  track  through  that  grand  solitude. 
Asking  intently  all  and  each 

What  soul  within  th^  radiance  dwelt. 
And  wishing  their  sweet  light  were  speech. 

That  they  might  tell  me  all  they  fdt. 
Nay,  oft,  so  passionate  my  chace 
Of  these  resplendent  heirs  of  space, 
Oft  did  I  follow  —  lest  a  ray 

Should  'scape  me  in  the  farthest  night  — 
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Some  pflnim  Comet,  on  hie  way 

To  Tint  dbtant  Bhrioes  of  light, 
And  well  remember  how  I  soag 

Exnhine  out,  when  on  my  sight 
New  worlds  of  stars ,  all  fresh  and  young. 
As  if  JDst  born  of  darkness,  spnmg! 

Such  was  my  pore  ambition  then. 

My  sinless  transport,  night  and  mom; 
Ere  tkds  still  newer  world  of  men. 

And  that  most  fair  of  stars  was  born 
Which  I ,  in  fatal  hour ,  saw  rise 
Among  the  flow'rs  of  Paradise ! 
Thenceforth  my  nature  all  was  chang'd, 

My  heart,  soul,  senses  tarnM  below  ; 
And  he,  who  but  so  lately  ranged 

Yon  wonderful  expanse,  where  glow 
Worids  upon  worlds,  yet  found'his  mind 
E*n  in  that  luminous  range  confined. 
Now  blest  the  humblest,  meanest  sod 
Of  the  dark  earth  where  Woman  trod! 
In  Tain  my  former  idols  gCstenM 

¥Vom  thdb:  &r  thrones;  in  yain  these  ears 
To  the  once-thrilling  muric  listened. 

That  hynm^d  around  my  fayourite  spheres  — 
To  earth,  to  earth  each  thought  was  given, 

Hiat  in  this  half- lost  soul  had  birth; 
Like  some  high  mount,  whose  head's  in  heayen, 

While  its  whole  shadow  rests  on  earth  I 

Nor  was  it  Love,  e'n  yet,  that  thrall'd 

My  spirit  in  his  burning  ties; 
And  less ,  still  less  could  it  be  call'd 

That  grosser  flame,  round  which  Loye  fliea^    « 

Nearer  and  nearer ,  till  he  dies  — 
No,  it  was  wonder,  such  as  thrillM 

At  all  God*s  works  my  dazzled  sense; 
The  same  rapt  wonder,  only  fiU'd 

With  passion,  more  profound,  intense,  — 
A  yehement,  but  wandering  fire. 
Which,  though  nor  loye^  nor  yet  desire, 
Though  through  all  womankind  it  took 

Its  range ,  as  yague  as  lightninga  run. 
Yet  wanted  but  a  touch ,  a  look. 

To  fix  it  burning  upon  One, 

Then,  too,  the  ever -restless  zeal^ 

Th'  insatiate  curiosity 
To  know  what  shapes ,  so  fair,  must  feel  — 
To  look,  but  once,  beneath  the  seal 

Of  so  much  loyetiness ,  and  see 
What  souls  belonged  to  those  bright  eyes  — 

Whether,  as  sun -beams  find  Uieir  way 
Into  the  gem  that  Iridden  Kes, 

Those  looks  could  inward  torn  their  ray , 
To  make  the  soul  as  bright  as  they! 
All  this  impell'd  my  anxious  diace. 

And  still  the  more  I  saw  and  knew 
Of  Woman^s  fond ,  weak ,  conquering  race, 

Th'  intenser  still  my  wonder  grew. 

I  had  beheld  their  First ,  their  EyB, 

Born  in  that  splendid  Paradise, 
Which  God  maae  solely  to  recdye 

The  first  light  of  her  waking  eyes. 
I  had  seen  purest  angels  lean 

In  worship  o'er  her  from  aboye ; 
And  roan  —  oh  yea,  had  enyying  seen 

Proud  man  possess'd  of  aU  her  loye. 

I  saw  their  happiness,  so  brief. 
So  exquisite  —  her  error,  too. 
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Hiat  euy  thut,  that  prompt  belief 

In  what  the  warm  heart  wishes  tnxe ; 
That  fidth  in  words ,  when  kindly  said, 
Br  which  the  whole  fond  sex  is  led  — 
Itfingled  with  (what  I  durst  not  blame, 

For  *tis  my  own)  that  wish  to  fcnow, 
Sad,  fatal  zeal,  so  sure  of  woe; 
Which,  though  from  heaven  all  pure  it  came. 
Yet  sUdn'd,  misusM,  brought  sin  and  shame 

On  her,  on  me,  on  all  below! 
I  had  seen  this;  had  seen  Man  —  arm'd 

As  his  tfoul  is  with  strength  and  sense  — 
By  her  first  words  to  ruin  charmM; 

His  Taunted  reason^s  cold  defence. 
Like  an  ioe-barrier  in  the  ray 
Of  melting  summer,  smird  away! 
N^  —  stranger  yet  —  spite  of  all  this  — 

Though  by  her  counsels  taught  to  err. 

Though  dnr'n  from  Paradise  for  her, 
(And  wSh  her  —  tftot,  at  least,  was  bliss) 
Had  I  not  heard  him ,  ere  he  crost 

The  threshold  of  that  earthly  heaven. 
Which  by  her  wildering  smile  he  lost 

So  quickly  was  the  wrong  forgiven  — 
Had  I  not  heard  him,  as  he  prest 
The  frail,  fond  trembler  to  a  breast^ 
WUch  she  had  doom'd  to  sin  and  strife, 
Call  her  —  think  what  —  his  Life!  hb  Life!  * 
Yes  —  such  the  love-taught  name  —  the  first. 

That  rain*d  Man  to  Woman  gave, 
E'n  in  his  out-cast  hour ,  when  curst. 
By  her  fond  witchery,  with  that  worst 

And  earliest  boon  of  love  —  the  grave! 
She,  who  brought  death  into  the  world. 

There  stood  before  him,  witli  the  light  , 

Of  their  lost  Paradise  still  bright 
Upon  those  sunny  locks,  that  curl'd 
Down  her  white  shoulders  to  her  feet  — 
So  beautiful  in  form ,  so  sweet 
In  heart  and  voice,  as  to  redeem 

The  loss,  the  death  of  all  things  dear. 
Except  herself  —  and  make  it  seem 

Life^  endless  I^e,  while  she  was  near! 

Could  I  help  wonderinff  at  a  creature. 

Enchanted  round  with  spells  bo  strong  — 
One,  to  whose  every  thought,  word,  feature, 

In  joy  and  woe ,  through  right  and  wrong, 
Such  sweet  omnipotence  heaven  gave. 
To  bless  or  ruin,  curse  or  save? 

Nor  did  the  marvel  cease  with  her  — 

New  Eves  in  all  her  daughters  came. 
As  strong  to  charm ,  as  weak  to  err. 

As  sure  of  man  through  praise  and  blame, 

Whate'er  they  brought  mm,  pride  or  shame. 
Their  still  unreasoning  worshipper  — 

And,  wheresoe'er  they  smild,  tlie  same 

Enchantresses  of  soul  and  frame. 
Into  whose  hands,  from  first  to  last. 

This  world  with  all  its  destinies. 
Devotedly  by  heav'ii  seems  cast. 

To  save  or  damn* it,  as  they  please! 

Oh ,  'tis  not  to  be  told  how  long, 

How  restlessly  I  sigh*d  to  find 
Some  one ,  from  out  Uiat  shining  throng. 

Some  abstract  of  the  form  and  mind 

*  Chavah,    the  name  by  which  Adam  called  ike  womaa  after  their  transrretssion ,    means 
Life."  -  Sec  Note. 
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Of  the  whole  ]ii8tdi]es9  9exy  from  which. 

In  my  own  anui  beheld,  poMeit. 
I  aught  leara  all  the  powers  to  witch. 

To  warm,  and  (if  my  fate  unblest 

WovUL  have  it)  ruin ,  of  the  restl 
Into  whose  inward  soul  and  sense 

I  might  descend,  as  doth  the  bee 
Into  the  flower*s  deep  heart ,  and  thence 

Rifle,  in  all  its  purity. 
The  prime,  the  quintessence,  the  whoW 
Of  wondrous  Woman's  frame  and  soul  \ 

At  length,  my  burning  wish,  my  prayer,  — 
(For  such  —  oh  what  will  tongues  not  dare. 
When  hearts  go  wrong?  —  t&s  lip  preferred)  ~ 
At  length  my  ominous  prayer  was  heard  — 
But  whether  heard  in  heav'n  or  hell. 
Listen  —  and  you  will  know  too  well. 
There  was  a  maid,  of  all  who  move 

like  Ttsions  o*er  this  orb,  most  fit 
To  be  a  bright  young  aiigel's  love. 

Herself  so  bright,  so  exquisite  \ 
The  pride,  too ,  of  her  step .  ^  light 

Along  th'  unconscious  earth  she  went, 
Seem'd  that  of  one,  born  with  a  right 

To  walk  some  heayenlier  element 
And  tread  in  places  where  her  feet 
A  star  at  every  step  should  meet. 
'Twas  not  alone  that  loveUness 

By  which  Uie  wilder^d  sense  is  canght  — 
Of  lips  »  whose  vary  breath  could  bless  — 

Of  playful  blushes ,  that  seemM  nought 

But  luminous  escapes  of  thought  — 
Of  eyes  that,  when  by  anger  stirr'd. 
Were  fire  itself,  but,  at  a  word 

Of  tenderness,  aU  soft  became 
As  though  they  could ,  like  the  sun's  bird. 

Dissolve  away  in  their  own  flame  — 
Of  form,  as  pliant  as  the  shoots^ 

Of  a  young  tree,  in  vernal  flowery 
Yet  round  and  glowing  as  the  fruita 

Th«t  drop  from  it  in  summer's  hour  — 
'Twas  not  idone  this  lovelines& 

That  falls  to  loveliest  woman's  share, 

Though,  even  here,  her  form  could  spare 
From  its  own  beauty's  rich  excess 

JBooogh  to  make  all  others  fur  — 
Bnt 'twas  the  Mind,  sparkling  about 
Through  her  whole  frame  —  Che  soul ,  brought  out 
To  light  each  charm,  yet  independent 

Of  what  it  lighted ,  aa  the  sun 
That  shines  on  flow'rs,  would  be  resplendent 

Were  there  no  flow'rs  to  shine  upon  — 
'Twas  this,  all  thte ,  in  one  oombin'd, 

Th'  nnnumber'd  looks  and  arts  that  form 
The  elory  of  young  woman-kind. 

Taken  m  thdr  first  fusion,  warm, 

Ere  time  had  chiU'd  a  single  eharm. 
And  stamp'd  with  such  a  sed  of  Mind, 

As  gave  to  beauties ,  that  mi^t  be 
Too  sensual  else,  too  unrefin'd. 

The  impress  of  divinity  I 
'Twas  this  —  annion,  wliich  the  hand 

Of  Nature  kept  for  her  alone. 
Of  every  thing  most  playftd,  bland. 
Voluptuous,  spirituid,  grand. 

In  angel-natures  and  her  own  — 
Oh  this  it  was  that  drew  me  nigh 
One,  who  seem'd  kin  to  heav'n  as  1, 
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My  bright  twin  sister  of  the  sky  — 
One,  in  whose  love,  I  felt,  were  giren 

The  mix'd  delights  of  cither  sphere. 
All  that  the  spirit  seeks  in  heaven. 

And  all  the  senses  bom  for  here! 

Had  we  —  but  hold  —  hear  every  part 

Of  our  sad  tale  —  spite  of  the  pain 
Remembrance  gives ,  when  the  fixM  dart 

Is  stirr'd  thus  in  the  wound  again  — 
Hear  every  step,  so  full  of  bliss. 

And  yet  so  ruinous ,  that  led 
Down  to  the  last,  dark  precipice. 

Where  perished  both  ■—  the  fall'n ,  the  dead ! 

From  the  first  hour  she  caught  my  sight, 
I  never  left  her  —  day  and  night 
Hovering  unseen  around  her  way, 

And  'mid  her  loneliest  musings  near, 
I  soon  could  track  each  thought  that  lay, 

Gleaming  within  her  heart ,  as  dear 

As  pebbles  within  brooks  appear; 
And  there,  anong  the  countless  things 

That  keep  young  hearts  for  ever  Rowing, 
Vague  wishes,  fond  imaginings. 

Love- dreams  4  as  yet  no  object  knowing  -^ 
Light ,  winged  hopes ,  that  come  when  bid. 

And  rainbow  Jojrs  that  end  in  weeping. 
And  passions,  among  pure  thoughts  hid, 

Like  serpents  under  flow'rets  sleeping  — 
'Mong  all  these  feelings  —  felt  where'er 
Young  hearts  are  beating  —  I  saw  there 
Proud  thoughts,  aspirings  high  —  beyond 
Whatever  yet  dwelt  in  soul  so  fond  — 
Glimpses  of  ^ory,  far  away 

Into  the  bright,  vague  future  given. 
And  fandes,  free  and  grand,  whose  play. 

Like  that  of  eaglets,  is  near  heaven! 
With  this ,  too  —  what  a  soul  and  heart 
To  fall  beneath  the  tempter^s  art!  — 
A  zeal  for  knowledge,  such  as  ne'er 
Enshrin'd  itself  in  form  so  fair 
Since  that  first ,  fatal  hour,  when  Eve, 

With  every  fruit  of  Eden  blest, 
Save  only  one,  rather  than  leave 

That  one  uid^nown,  lost  all  the  rest. 

It  was  in  dreams  that  first  I  stole 

With  gentle  mastery  o'er  her  mind  ^- 
In  that  rich  twilight  of  the  soul. 

When  Reason's  beam ,  half  hid  behind 
The  clouds  of  sense,  obscurely  gilds 
Each  shadowy  shape  that  Fancy  builds  — 
'Twas  then,  by  that  soft  light,  I  brought 

Vague ,  glimmering  visions  to  her  view  — 
Catches  of  radiance ,  lost  when  caught. 
Bright  labyrinths,  that  led  to  nought^ 

And  vistas,  with  a  void  seen  through  -^ 
Dwellings  of  bliss,  that  opening  shone. 

Then  clos'd,  dissolv'd,  and  left  no  trace  — 
All  that,  in  short ,  could  tempt  Hope  on. 

But  give  her  wing  no  resting-place; 
Mysdf  the  while,  with  brow,  as  yet. 
Pure  as  the  young  moon's  coronet. 
Through  every  dream  still  in  her  sight, 

Th'  enchanter  of  each  mocking  scene, 
Who  gave  the  hope,  then  brought  the  blight. 
Who  said  ^Behold  yon  world  of  light,' 

Then  sudden  dropt  a  veil  between! 

At  length,  when  I  percdv'd  each  thought, 
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Wakiiig  or  sleeping;,  fixM  on  nought 

Bat  diese  illiuive  seenei,  and  me. 
The  ohantom,  who  thus  came  and  went, 
In  half  reyeaiments ,  only  meant 

To  madden  curiosity  — 
When  by  such  yarious  arts  I  found  ' 

Her  fancy  to  its  utmost  wound. 
One  night  ^  'twas  in  a  holy  spot. 
Which  she  for  pray'r  had  chos  n  —  a  grot 
Of  purest  marble,  built  bdow 
Her  garden  beds^  through  which  a  glow 
From  lamps  invisible  then  stole. 

Brightly  penrading  all  the  place  — 
Like  that  mysterious  light  the  soul. 

Itself  unseen,  sheds  through  the  fisice  — 
There ,  at  her  altar  while  she  knelt. 
And  all  that  woman  ever  felt. 

When  God  and  man  both  claim'd  her  sighs  — 
Every  warm  thought,  that  ever  dwelt. 

Like  summer  clouds ,  'twixt  earth  and  skies, 

Too  pure  to  ftU,  too  gross  to  rise. 

Spoke  in  her  gestures,  tones  and  eyes,  — 
Thus,  by  the  tender  light,  which  lay 
Dissolving  round,  as  if  its  ray 
Was  breathed  from  her,  I  heard  her  say:  — 

^Oh  idol  of  my  dreams !  whate'er 

*'Thy  nature  be  —  human,  divine, 
"^Or  but  half  heav'nlv  —  still  too  fair, 

*^Too  heav'nly  to  be  ever  mine! 

^Wonderful  Spirit,  who  dost  make 

"Slumber  so  lovely  ,  that  it  seems 
**No  longer  life  to  Uve  awake, 

"Since  heav'n  itself  descends  in  dreams, 

"Why  do  I  ever  lose  thee?  why  — 

*'When  on  thy  realms  and  thee  I  saze  — 
"Still  drops  that  veil,  which  I  could  die, 

"Oh  gladly,  but  one  hour  to  raise? 

*^Long  ere  such  miracles  as  thou 

*'And  thine  came  o'er  my  thoughts,  a  thirst 
"For  light  was  in  Uus  soul,  which  now 

"Thy  looks  have  into  passion  nursM. 

**There*s  nothing  bright  above,  below, 

"In  sky  —  earth  —  ocean ,  that  this  breast 
*^oth  not  intensely  bum  to  know, 

"And  thee,  thee,  thee ,  o'er  all  the  rest! 

"Then  come,  oh  Spirit ,  from  behind 

"The  curtains  of  thy  radiant  home, 
"Whether  thou  would  st  as  God  be  shrin'd, 

"Or  lov'd  and  clasp*d  as  mortal,  come! 

^'Bring  aU  thy  dazzling  wonders  here, 

"That  I  may  waking  know  and  see  — 
*^0r  waft  me  hence  to  thy  own  sphere, 

"Thy  heaven  or  —  aye ,  e'n  that  with  thee ! 

"Demon  or  God,  who  hold'st  the  book 

"Of  knowledge  spread  beneath  thine  eye, 
"Give  me,  with  thee,  but  one  bright  look 

"Into  its  leaves,  and  let  me  die! 

By  those  ethereal  wings,  whose  way 

Ues  through  an  element,  so  fraught 

With  floating  Mind,  that,  as  they  play, 

^*Their  every  movement  is  a  thought ! 

By  that  most  precious  hair,  between 
"Whose  golden  clusters  the  sweet  wind 
**Of  Paradise  so  late  hath  been, 
"And  left  iU  fragrant  soul  behind ! 
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*'By  those impaasioii'd  eyes,  that  mdt 
'^Their  light  into  the  inmost  heart, 

''Like  stuiset  in  the  waters,  felt 
"As  molten  fire  through  every  part,  — 

"I  do  implore  Ihee,  oh  most  bright 
"And  worshipped  Spirit,  sMne  but  o'er 

"My  waldng,  wondering  eyes  this  night, 
"Thb  one  blest  night  —  I  ask  no  more ! " 

Exhausted,  breathless,  as  she  said 
These  burning  words,  her  languid  head 
Upon  the  altar's  steps  she  cast. 
As  i£  that  brain-throb  were  its  last  — 
Till,  startled  by  the  breathing,  nigh. 
Of  lips,  that  echoed  back  her  sigh. 
Sudden  her  brow  again  she  rais'd, 

And  there,  just  lighted  on  the  slirine. 
Beheld  me  —  not  as  I  had  blaz'd 

Around  her,  fuU  of  light  divine. 
In  her  late  dreams,  but  soften'd  down 
Into  more  mortal  grace  —  my  crown 
Of  flow'rs,  too  radiant  for  this  world. 

Left  hanging  on  yon  starry  steep; 
My  wings  shut  up,  like  banners  furi'd, 

When  Peace  hath  put  their  pomp  to  sleep; 

Or  like  autumnal  clouds ,  that  keep 
Theur  lightnings  sheath'd,  rather  than  mar 
The  dawning  hour  of  some  young  star  — 
And  nothing  left,  but  what  beseem'd 

Th'  accessible,  though  glorious  mate 
Of  mortal  woman  —  whose  eyes  beam'd 

Back  upon  hers,  as  passionate; 
Whose  ready  heart  brought  flame  for  flame. 
Whose  sin,  whose  madness  was  the  same. 
And  whose  soul  lost,  in  that  one  hour. 

For  her  and  for  her  love  —  oh  more 
Of  heaven's  light  than  e'n  the  pow'r 

Of  heav'n  itself  could  now  restore! 

And  yet  that  hour  I" 

The  Spirit  here 

Stopp'd  in  his  utterance,  as  if  words 
Gave  way  beneath  the  wild  career 

Of  his  then  rushing  thoughts  —  like  chords, 
Sfidway  in  some  enthusiast's  song. 
Breaking  beneath  a  touch  too  strong  — 
While  the  clench'd  hand  upon  the  brow 
Told  how  remembrance  throbb'd  there  now! 
But  soon  'twas  o'er  —  that  casual  blaze 
From  the  sunk  fire  of  other  days, 
That  retic  of  a  flame,  whose  burning 

Had  been  too  fierce  to  be  relum'd, 
Soon  pass'd  away,  and  the  youth,  turning 

To  his  bright  listeners,  thus  resum'd:  — 

"Days,  months  elaps'd,  and,  though  what  most 

On  earth  I  sigh'd  for  was  mine,  all ,  — 
Yet  —  was  I  happy?  God,  thou  know'st, 
Howe'er  they  smite,  and  feign,  and  boast, 

What  happiness  is  theirs,  who  fEill! 
'Twas  bitterest  anguish  —  made  more  keen 
B'n  by  the  love,  the  bliss,  between 
Whose  throbs  it  came,  like  gleams  of  hell 

In  agonizing  cross-light  given 
Athwart  the  glimpses,  they  who  dwell 

In  purgatory  catch  of  heaven! 
Tlie  only  feeling  that  to  me 

Seem  d  joy,  or  rather  my  sole  rest 
From  aching  misery,  was  to  see 

My  young,  proud,  bloomiug  Lius  blest, — 
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She,  the  feir  fonntMn  of  fell  ill 

To  my  lost  soul  —  whom  yet  it«  thirst 
Fervidly  panted  after  still, 

And  found  the  charm  fresh  as  at  first!  — 
To  see  her  happy  —  to  reflect 

Whatever  beams  still  round  me  playM 
Of  former  pride,  of  glory  wreck'd. 

On  her,  my  Moon,  whose  light  I  made. 

And  whose  soul  worshipped  en  my  shade  — 
This  was,  I  own,  enjoyment  —  this 
My  sole,  hut  lingering  glimpse  of  bliss. 

And  proud  she  was,  bright  creatore!  —  proud, 

Beyond  what  e'n  most  queenly  stirs 
In  woman's  heart,  nor  would  have  bow'd 

That  beautiful  youngbrow  of  hers 
To  aught  beneath  the  First  above, 
80  high  she  deem*d  her  Cherub's  lore! 

Then,  too,  that  passion,  hourly  growing 

Stronger  and  stronger  —  to  which  even 
Her  love,  at  times ,  gave  way  —  of  knowing 

Bvery  thing  stranee  in  earth  and  heaven ; 
Not  only  what  God  loves  to  show. 
But  all  that  He  hath  seal'd  below 
In  darkness,  for  man  not  to  know  — 
E'n  this  denre,  alas,  ill-starr'd 

And  fatal  as  it  was,  I  sought 
To  feed  each  minute,  and  unbanr'd 

Such  realms  of  wonder  on  her  thought. 
As  ne'er,  till  then,  had  let  thdr  light 
Escape  on  any  mortal's  sight! 
In  the  deep  earth  —  beneath  the  sea  — 

Through  caves  of  fire  —  through  wilds  of  air  — 
Wherever  sleeping  Mystery 

Had  soread  her  curtain,  we  were  there  — 
Love  still  beside  us,  as  we  went, 
At  home  in  each  new  element. 

And  sure  of  worship  every  where! 

Then  first  was  Nature  taught  to  lay 

The  wealth  of  all  her  kingdoms  down 
At  woman's  worshipp'd  feet,  and  say, 

"Bright  creature,  this  is  all  thine  own ! " 
Then  mt  were  diamonds  caught  —  like  eyes 
Shining  in  darkness  —  by  surprise. 
And  made  to  light  the  conquenng  way 
Of  proud  young  beauty  with  their  ray. 
Then,  too ,  the  pearl  from  out  its  shell 

Unsightly ,  in  the  sunless  sea, 
(As  'twere  a  spirit,  forc'd  to  dwell 

In  form  unlovely)  was  set  free. 
And  round  the  neck  of  woman  threw 
A  light  it  lent  and  borrow'd  too. 
For  never  did  this  maid  —  whate'er 

Th'  ambi^n  of  the  hoar  —  forget 
Her  sex's  pride  in  being  fair, 
Nor  that  adornment,  tasteful,  rare. 
Which  makes  the  mighty  magnet,  set 
In  Woman's  form,  more  nughty  yet. 
Nor  was  there  aught  within  the  range 

Of  my  swift  wing  in  sea  or  air, 
Of  beautiful,  or  grand,  or  strange. 
That,  quickly  as  her  wish  could  change, 

I  did  not  seek,  with  such  fond  care. 
That  when  I've  seen  her  look  above. 

At  some  bright  star  adinirin^y, 
Fve  said  '^nay,  look  not  there,  my  love, 

Alas,  I  connol  give  it  thee!" 

But  not  alone  the  wonders  found 
Through  Nature's  reahn  —  th'  unveii'd,  material, 
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Visible  glories,  that  hang  roand. 

Like  lights,  through  her  enchanted  ground  — 

But  whatsoe'er  unseen,  ethereal. 
Dwells  far  away  from  human  sense,   ' 
WrappM  in  its  own  intelligence  — 
The  mystery  of  that  Fountain-head, 

From  which  all  idtal  spirit  runs. 
All  breath  of  Life,  where'er  *tis  shed 

Through  men  or  ansels,  flowVs  or  sons  — 
The  workings  of  th'  iOmightjr  Mind, 
When  first  o^er  Chaos  he  designed 
The  outlines  of  this  world ;  and  through    . 

That  spread  of  darkness  —  like  the  bow, 
CallM  out  of  rain-  clouds,  hue  by  hue  — 

Saw  the  grand,  gradual  picture  grow ! 
The  covenant  with  human  kind 

Which  God  hath  made  —  the  chains  of  Fate 
He  round  himself  and  them  hath  twiu'd. 

Till  his  high  task  he  consummate  — 
Till  good  from  evil,  love  from  hate. 
Shall  be  work'd  out  through  sin  and  pain, 
And  Fate  shall  loose  her  iron  chain, 
And  all  be  free,  be  bright  again! 

Such  were  the  deep-drawn  mysteries. 

And  some,  perhaps,  e'n  more  profound. 
More  wildering  to  the  mind  than  these. 

Which  —  fiur  as  woman's  thought  could  sound. 
Or  a  fall'n,  outlawed  spirit  reach  — 
She  dar'd  to  learn,  and  I  to  teach. 
1111  —  fillM  with  such  unearthly  lore. 

And  mingling  the  pure  light  it  brings 
With  much  that  fancy  had ,  before. 

Shed  in  false,  tinted  glimmerings  — 
Th'  enthusiast  girl  spoke  out,  as  one 

Inspired,  among  her  own  dark  race, 
Who  from  thdr  altars ,  in  the  sun 
Left  standing  half  adorn'd,  would  run 

To  gaze  upon  her  holier  face. 
And,  Siough  but  wild  the  things  she  spoke. 
Yet  'nud  that  play  of  error's  smoke 

Into  frdr  shapes  by  fancy  curl'd. 
Some  gleams  of  pure  religion  broke  — 
Glimpses,  that  have  not  yet  awoke. 

But  startled  the  still  dreaming  world! 
Oh,  many  a  truth,  remote,  sublime. 

Which  God  would  from  the  minds  of  men 
Have  kept  conceal'd ,  till  his  own  time. 

Stole  out  in  these  revealments  then  — 
Reyealmcnts  dim,  that  have  fore -run. 
By  ages,  the  bright.  Saving  One!* 
Like  that  imperfect  dawn ,  or  light 

Escaping  from  the  Zodiac's  signs. 
Which  makes  the  doubtful  east  half  bright 

Before  the  real  morning  shines  1 

Thus  did  some  moons  of  bliss  go  by  — 

Of  bliss  to  her,  who  saw  but  love 
And  knowledge  throughout  earth  and  sky ; 
To  whose  enamoured  soul  and  eye, 
I  seem'd,  as  is  the  sun  on  high, 

The  light  of  all  below ,  above, 
The  spint  of  sea ,  land ,  and  air, 
Whose  influence ,  felt  every  where. 
Spread  from  its  centre,  her  own  heart, 
BTn  to  the  world's  extremest  part  — 
Wlule  through  that  worid  her  reinless  miiui 
Had  now  career'd  so  fast  and  far. 
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That  earth  itself  seemM  left  bditnd, 
And  her  proud  fancy ,  unconfin'd. 
Already  saw  heaVn^s  gates  a  -jar ! 

Happy  enthusiast !  still,  oh,  stQi 
Spite  of  my  own  heart's  mortal  chill. 
Spite  of  that  double -fronted  sorrow, 

Which  looks  at  once  before  and  back, 
Beholds  the  yesterday ,  the  morrow, 

And  sees  both  comfortless,  both  black  — 
Spite  of  all  this ,  I  could  have  still 
In  her  delight  forgot  all  iU ; 
Or ,  if  pain  wotdd  not  be  forgot. 
At  least  have  borne  and  murmur'd  not. 
When  thoughts  of  an  offended  heayen. 

Of  sinfulness ,  which  I  —  e'n  I, 
While  down  its  steep  most  headlong  driven,  — 
Well  knew  could  never  be  forgiven, 

Came  o'er  me  with  an  agony 
Beyond  all  reach  of  mortal  woe,  — 
A  torture  kept  for  those  who  know. 
Know  everv  thin|;,  and,  worst  of  all, 
Know  and  love  vurtue  while  they  fall !  — 
E'n  then ,  her  presence  had  the  power 

To  soothe ,  to  warm ,  —  nay,  e'n  to  bless  — 
If  ever  bliss  could  graft  its  flower 

On  stem  so  full  of  bitterness  — 
B*n  then  her  glorious  smile  to  me 

Brought  warmth  and  radiance,  if  not  bahn. 
Like  moonlight  on  a  troubled  sea. 

Brightening  the  storm  it  cannot  calm. 

Oft ,  too ,  when  that  disheartening  fear. 

Which  all  who  love,  beneath  the  sky. 
Feel ,  when  they  gaze  on  what  is  dear  — 

The  dreadful  thought  that  it  must  die! 
That  desolating  thought,  which  comes 
Into  men*s  happiest  hours  and  homes ; 
Whose  melancholy  boding  flings. 
Death's  shadow  oW  the  brightest  things. 
Sicklies  the  infant's  bloom ,  and  spreads 
The  grave  beneath  young  lovers'  heads ! 
This  fear ,  so  sad  to  all  —  to  me 

Most  full  of  sadness ,  from  the  thought 
That  I  must  still  live  on,  when  she 
Would ,  like  the  snow  that  on  the  sea 

Fell  yesterday ,  in  vain  be  sought  — 
That  heav'n  to  me  the  final  seal 

Of  all  earth's  sorrow  would  deny. 
And  I  eternally  must  fed 

The  death- ^anff,  without  pow'r  to  die! 
E'n  this ,  her  tend  endearments  —  fond 
As  ever  twisted  the  sweet  bond 
'Twixt  heart  and  heart  —  could  charm  away ; 
Before  her  look  no  clouds  would  stay. 
Or,  if  they  did,  their  gloom  was  gone. 
Their  darkness  put  a  glorv  on! 
There  seem'd  a  freshness  in  her  breath. 
Beyond  the  reach ,  the  power  of  death; 
And  then,  her  voice  —  oh,  who  could  doubt 
That  'twould  for  ever  thus  breathe  out 
A  music,  like  the  harmony 
Of  the  tun'd  orbs,  too  sweet  to  die! 
While  in  her  lip^s  awakening  touch 
There  thrill'd  a  life  ambrosial  —  such 
As  mantles  in  the  fruit  steep'd  through 
With  Eden's  most  delicious  dew  — 
mi  I  could  ahnost  think ,  though  known 
And  lov'd  as  human ,  they  had  grown 
By  bliss,  celestial  as  my  own ! 
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Bat'tiinot,  'tis  not  for  the  wrong,  wiikN 

The  guilty,  to  be  happy  long;  ii'iHi 

And  she,  too,  now,  had  sank  witlun  ..4, 1 

The  shadow  of  her  tempter's  sin  —  kdne, 

Shadow  of  death ,  whose  withering  frown  ,  ^  j 

Kills  whatsoe'er  it  lights  upon  —  {^1 

Too  deep  for  e'n  her  soul  to  shun  ^^  i 

The  desolation  it  brings  down!  ^^ 

Listen,  and,  if  a  tear  there  be  'aid 

Left  in  your  hearts,  weep  it  for  me.  *\^ 

'Twas  on  the  evening  of  a  day,  .^^ 

Which  we  in  love  had  dream'd  away;  ' 

In  that  same  garden,  where,  beneatli  .    ' 

The  silent  earth,  stripp'd  of  my  wreath,  ^"I* 

And  furling  up  those  wings,  whose  light  ^ 

For  mortal  gaze  were  else  too  bright,  *** 

I  first  had  stood  before  her  sight ;  'Ht 

And  found  myself —  oh,  ecstasy,  In 

Which  e*n  in  pain  I  ne'er  forget  —  ^h 

Worshipped  as  only  God  should  be,  ib 

And  loy*d  as  never  man  was  yet!                                     ^  \^ 

Li  that  same  garden  we  were  now,  ^ 

Thoughtfully  side  by  side  rediiiing,  <(. 

Her  eyes  tunid  upward,  and  her  brow  :^ 

With  its  own  silent  fancies  shiiung.  V 

It  was  an  evening  bright  and  still  I* 

As  ever  blushed  on  wave  or  bower,  '^ 

Smiling  from  heav'n,  as  if  nought  iU  '^ 

Could  happen  in  so  sweet  an  hour.  ^ 

Yet,  I  remember,  both  grew  sad  '!^ 

In  looking  at  that  lieht  —  e*n  she,  *< 

Of  heart  so  firesh ,  and  brow  so  glad,  'ii 

Felt  the  mute  hour's  solemnity. 

And  thought  she  saw,  in  that  repose,  ^ 

The  death-hour  not  alone  of  light. 
But  of  this  whole  fair  world  —  the  close 

Of  all  things  beautiful  and  bright  — 
The  last,  grand  sun-set,  in  whose  ray 
Nature  herself  died  calm  away ! 

At  length,  as  if  some  thought ,  awaking 

Suddenly,  sprung  within  her  breast  — 
Like  a  young  bird ,  when  day-light  breaking 

Startles  him  from  his  dreamy  nest  — 
She  turuM  upon  me  her  dark  eyes. 

Dilated  into  that  full  shape 
They  took  in  joy,  reproadi,  surprise, 

As  if  to  let  more  soul  escape, 
And,  playfully  as  on  my  head 
Her  white  hand  rested,  smilM  and  sidd:  — 

I  had,  last  night,  a  dream  of  thee. 

Resembling  those  di\ine  ones,  given, 
Like  preludes  to  sweet  minstrelsy, 
^'Before  thou  cam'st,  thyself,  from  heaven. 

'*The  same  rich  wreath  was  on  thy  brow, 

^^Dazzling  as  if  of  star-light  made; 
*'And  these  wings,  lying  darkly  now, 

^'Like  meteors  round  thee  flashed  and  play*d. 

All  bright  as  in  those  happy  dreams 
*'Thou  stood'st,  a  creature  to  adore 
No  less  than  love,  breathing  out  beams, 
As  flowers  do  fragrance,  at  each  pore! 

''Sudden  I  felt  thee  draw  me  near 

''To  thy  pure  heart,  where,  fondly  placM, 
I  seemed  within  the  atmosphere 
Of  that  exhaling  Ught  embrac'd; 
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''And,  M  thou  heldst  me  there,  the  flame 
^PatfM  from  thy  heaVnly  soul  to  mine, 

•niHl  —  oh,  too  bKuftil  —  I  became, 
^Uke  thee,  all  spirit,  all  divine. 

**5aY,  why  did  dream  so  bright  come  o'er  me, 
^fr,  now  I  wake,  'tis  faded,  gone? 

**l¥hen  will  my  Cherub  shine  before  me 
*^hns  radiant,  as  in  heav'n  he  shone? 

^When  shall  I,  waking,  be  allowM 
"To  gaze  upon  those  perfect  charms, 

^And  hold  thee  thus,  without  a  cloud, 
*^A  diill  of  earth,  within  my  arms  V 

Oh  what  a  pride  to  say  —  this ,  this 

Is  my  own  Angel  —  all  divine, 
And  pure,  and  dazzling  as  he  is, 
"And  fre^  from  heav'n,  he's  mine,  he's  mine! 

^Think'st  thou,  were  Lilis  in  thy  place, 

"A  creature  of  von  lofty  skies, 
*'She  would  have  hid  one  single  grace, 

"One  glory  from  her  lovers  eyes? 

"No,  no  —  then,  if  thou  lov'st  like  me, 
"Shine  out,  young  Spirit,  in  the  blaze 

'H>f  thy  most  proud  divinity, 

"Nor  think  thou'lt  wound  this  mortal  gaze. 

"Too  long  have  I  look'd  doadng  on 

'^hose  ardent  eyes,  intense  e'n  thus  — 

**Too  near  the  stars  themselves  have  gone, 
^'To  fear  aught  grand  or  luminous. 

**Then  doubt  me  not  —  oh,  who  can  say 
**But  that  this  dream  may  yet  come  true, 
And  my  blest  spirit  drink  thy  ray 
Till  it  becomes  all  heav'nly  too  ? 

**Let  me  this  once  but  feel  the  flame 

Of  those  spread  wings ,  the  very  pride 
Will  change  my  nature,  and  this  frame 
By  the  mere  touch  be  deified!" 

Thus  spoke  the  maid,  as  one,  not  us'd 
To  be  by  man  or  God  refus'd  — 
As  one ,  who  felt  her  influence  o'er 

All  creatures,  whatsoe'er  they  were. 
And ,  though  to  heav'n  she  could  not  soar. 

At  least  would  bring  down  heaven  to  her! 

Uttle  did  she,  alas,  or  I  — 

E'n  I,  whose  soul,  but  half-way  yet 
Immerg'd  in  sin's  obscurity. 
Was  as  the  planet  where  we  lie, 

0*cr  half  whose  disk  the  sun  is  set  — 
Little  did  we  foresee  the  fate. 

The  dreadful  —  how  can  it  be  told  ? 
Oh  God!  such  anguish  to  relate 

Is  o'er  again  to  feel,  behold ! 
But,  charged  as  'tis,  my  heart  must  speak 
Its  sorrow  out,  or  it  will  break! 

Some  dark  misgivings  had^  I  own, 

Pass'd  for  a  moment  through  my  breast  — 

Fears  of  some  danger,  vague,  Unknown, 
To  one,  or  both  —  something  unblest 
To  happen  from  this  proud  request 

But  soon  these  boding  fancies  fled ; 
Nor  saw  I  aught  that  could  forbid 

My  full  revealment,  save  the  dread 
Of  that  first  dazzle,  that  unhid 
And  bursting  glory  on  a  lid 

Untried  in  heav'n  —  and  e'n  this  glare 

She  might,  by  love's  own  nursing  care. 

Be,  Uke  young  eagles ^  taught  to  bear. 
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For  well  I  knew  the  lustre  shed 

From  my  rich  wings,  when  proudllest  spread. 

Was,  in  its  nature,  lambent,  pure. 

And  innocent  as  is  the  light 
The  glown-worm  hangs  out  to  allure 

Her  mate  to  her  green  bower  at  night. 
Oft  had  I ,  in  the  mid-air ,  swept 
Through  clouds  in  which  the  lightning  slept. 
As  in  his  lair,  ready  to  spring, 
Yet  wak'd  him  not  —  though  from  my  whig 
A  thousand  sparks  fell  glittering! 
Oft  too  when  round  me  from  above 

The  featherM  snow  (which,  for  its  whiteness, 
In  my  pure  days  I  used  to  love) 
Fell ,  like  the  moultings  of  heaven's  Dove,  — 

So  harmless ,  though  so  full  of  brightness. 
Was  my  brow's  wreath,  that  it  would  shake 
From  off  its  flow'rs  each  downy  flake 
As  delicate,  unmelted,  fair, 
And  cool  as  they  had  fallen  there ! 

Nay  e'n  with  Lilis  —  had  I  not 

Around  her  sleep  in  splendor  come  — 
Hung  o'er  each  beauty,  nor  forgot 

To  print  my  radiant  lips  on  some? 
And  yet ,  at  mom,  from  tliat  repose. 

Had  she  not  wak*d,  unscath'd  and  bright. 
As  doth  the  pure ,  unconscious  rose. 

Though  by  the  fire-fly  kiss'd  all  night  ? 
E'n  when  the  rays  I  scatter'd  stole 
Intensest  to  her  dreaming  soul. 
No  thrill  disturbed  th'  insensate  frame  —  > 
So  subtle ,  so  refin'd  that  flame. 
Which ,  rapidly  as  lightnuigs  melt 

The  blade  within  the  unfaarm'd  sheath, 
Can,  bv  the  outward  form  unfelt. 

Reach  and  dissolve  the  soul  beneath! 

Thus  having  (as ,  alas ,  deceived 

By  my  sin's  blindness,  I  belie vM) 

No  cause  for  dread,  and  those  black  eyes 

There  fix'd  upon  me,  eagerly 
As  if  th'  unlocking  of  the  skies 

Then  waited  but  a  sign  from  me  — 
How  was  I  to  refuse  ?  how  say 

One  word  that  in  her  heart  could  stir 
A  fear,  a  doubt,  but  that  each  ray 

I  brought  from  heav'n  belon^'d  to  her! 
Slow  from  her  side  I  rose,  while  she 
Stood  up,  too,  mutely,  tremblingly. 
But  not  with  fear  —  ail  hope ,  desire, 

She  waited  for  the  awful  boon. 
Like  priestesses ,  with  eyes  of  fire 

Watching  the  rise  of  the  full  moon, 
Whose  beams  —  they  know,  yet  cannot  shun  — 
Will  madden  them  when  look'd  upon ! 
Of  all  my  glories,  the  bright  crown. 
Which ,  when  I  last  from  heav'n  came  down, 
I  left  —  see,  where  those  clouds  afar 

Sail  through  the  west  —  there  hangs  it  yet. 
Shining  remote,  more  like  a  star 

Than  a  fall'n  angel's  coronet  — 
Of  all  my  glories ,  this  alone 

Was  wanting  —  but  th'  illumin'd  brow. 
The  curls,  like  tendrils  that  had  grown 

Out  of  the  sun  —  the  eyes ,  that  now 
Had  love's  light  added  to  their  own. 
And  shed  a  blaze,  before  unknown 
E'n  to  themselves  —  th'  unfolded  wings 
From  which,  as  from  two  radiant  springs. 
Sparkles  fell  fast  around ,  like  spray  — 
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All  I  oonld  bring  of  heay'n's  array, 

Of  that  rich  panoply  of  charms 
A  Cherub  moves  in ,  on  the  day 
Of  his  best  pomp ,  I  now  put  on; 
Andy  proud  that  in  her  eyes  I  shone 

Thus  glorious,  glided  to  her  arms, 
Which  still  (though  at  a  sight  so  splendid 

Her  dazzled  brow  had  instantly 
Sunk  on  her  breast)  were  wide  extended 

To  dasp  the  form  she  duist  not  see ! 

Great  €rod!  how  could  thy  vengeance  light 
So  bitteriy  on  one  so  bright? 
How  oonld  the  hand ,  that  gave  such  charms, 
Blast  them  again,  in  love's  own  arms? 
Scarce  had  I  tonchM  her  shrinking  frame. 

When  —  oh  most  horrible!  —  I  felt 
That  every  spark  of  that  pore  flame  — 

Pure,  while  among  the  stars  I  dwelt  -^ 
Was  now  by  my  transgression  turned 
Into  gross,  earthlv  fire,  which  boni*d, 
BurnM  all  it  touch  d,  as  fast  as  eye 

Could  follow  the  fierce  ravening  flashes, 
Till  there  —  oh  God,  I  still  ask  why 
Such  doom  was  hers?  —  I  saw  her  lie 

Blackening  within  my  arms  to  ashes! 
Those  cheeks,  a  glory  but  to  see  — 

Those  lips,  whose  touch  was  what  the  first 
Fresh  cop  of  immortality 

Is  to  a  new-made  angeVs  thirst ! 
Those  arms ,  within  whose  gentle  round. 
My  heart's  horizon,  the  whole  bound 
Of  its  hope,  prospect,  heav'n  was  found! 
Which ,  e'n  in  this  dread  moment,  fond 

As  when  they  first  were  round  me  cast, 
LfOosM  not  in  death  the  fatal  bond. 

But,  burning,  held  me  to  the  last  — 
That  hair,  from  under  whose  dark  veil, 
The  snowy  neck,  like  a  white  sail 
At  moonlight  seen  *twixt  wave  and  wave. 
Shone  out  by  gleams  —  that  hair,  to  save 
But  one  of  whose  long,  glossy  wreaths, 
I  could  have  died  ten  thousand  deaths !  — 
AU,  all,  that  seem'd,  one  minute  since. 
So  full  of  love's  own  redolence. 
Now,  parch*d  and  black,  before  me  lay, 
Withering  in  agony  away ; 
And  mine ,  oh  mbery  !  mine  the  flame, 
From  which  this  desolation  came  — 
And  I  the  fiend ,  whose  foul  caress 
Had  bhsted  all  that  loveliness! 

'Twas  maddening ,  'twas  —  but  hear  e'n  worse  — 

Had  death,  death  only,  been  the  curse 

I  brought  upon  her  —  had  the  doom 

But  eikled  here,  when  her  young  bloom 

Lay  in  the  dust ,  and  did  the  spirit 

No  part  of  that  fell  curse  inhent, 

'Twere  not  so  dreadful  —  but,  come  near  — 

Too  shocking  'tis  for  earth  to  hear  — 

Jost  when  her  eyes,  in  fading,  took 

Theur  last ,  keen ,  agoniz'd  farewell. 
And  look'd  in  mine  with  —  oh,  that  look ! 

Avenging  Power ,  whate'er  the  hell 
Thou  may'st  to  human  souls  assign. 
The  memory  of  that  look  is  mine!  — 
In  her  last  struggle,  on  my  brow 

Her  ashy  lips  a  kiss  imprest. 
So  withering  I  —  I  feel  it  now  -^ 

'Twas  fire  —*  but  fire,  e'n  more  unblest 
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Than  was  my  own ,  and  like  that  flame. 
The  angels  shudder  ][>ut  to  name, 
Hellas  everlasting  element! 

Deep ,  deep  it  pierc*d  into  my  brain, 
Madd^iing  and  torturing  as  it  went, 

And  here  —  see  here,  the  mark,  the  stain 
It  left  upon  my  front  —  burnt  in 
By  that  last  kiss  of  love  and  sin  — 
A  brand,  which  e'n  the  wreathed  pride 
Of  these  bright  curls,  still  forc'd  aside 
By  its  foul  contact,  cannot  hide  I 

But  is  it  thus ,  dread  ProTidence  — 

Can  it,  indeed,  be  thus,  that  she. 
Who,  but  for  one  proud,  fond  offence. 

Had  honour'd  heaven  itself,  should  be 
Now  doumM  —  I  cannot  speak  it  —  no. 
Merciful  God !  it  is  not  so  — 
Never  could  lips  divine  have  said 
The  fiat  of  a  fate  so  dread. 
And  yet,  that  look  —  that  look ,  so  fraught 

With  more  than  anguish,  with  despair  — 
That  new,  fierce  fire,  resembling  nought 

In  heav'n  or  earth  —  this  scorch  I  bear!  — 
Oh ,  —  for  the  first  time  that  these  knees 

Have  bent  before  thee  since  my  fall. 
Great  Power,  if  ever  thy  decrees 

Thou  could'st  for  prayer  like  mine  readl. 
Pardon  that  spirit,  and  on  me. 

On  me ,  who  taught  her  pride  to  err, 
Shed  out  each  drop  of  agony 

Thy  burning  phial  keeps  for  her ! 
See,  too,  where  low  beside  me  kneel 

Two  other  out-casts ,  who ,  though  gone 
And  lost  themselves ,  yet  dare  to  feel 

And  pray  for  that  poor  mortal  one. 
Alas,  too  well,  too  well  they  know 
The  pain,  the  penitence,  the  woe 
That  Passion  brings  down  on  the  best. 
The  wisest  and  the  loveliest.  — 
Oh ,  who  is  to  be  sav'd ,  if  such 

Bright,  erring  souls  are  not  forgiven; 
So  loth  they  wander ,  and  so  much 

Their  very  wanderings  lean  tow'rds  heaven ! 
Again,  I  cry.  Just  God,  transfer 

That  creature's  sufferuigs  all  to  me  — 

Mine ,  mine  the  guilt ,  ike  torment  be. 
To  save  one  minute's  pain  to  her. 

Let  mine  last  all  eternity !'' 

He  paus*d ,  and  to  the  earth  bent  down 

His  throbbing  head ;  while  they ,  who  felt 
That  agony  as  were  their  own. 

Those  angel  youths,  beside  him  knelt. 
And ,  in  the  night's  still  silence  tliere. 
While  mounifuUy  each  wandering  air 
Play'd  in  those  plumes ,  that  never  more 
To  their  lost  home  in  heav'n  must  soar, 
Breath'd  inwardly  the  voiceless  prayer, 
Unheard  by  all  but  Mercy's  ear  — 
And  which  if  Mercy  did  not  hear. 
Oh ,  God  would  not  be  what  this  bright 

And  glorious  universe  of  his, 
This  world  of  beauty,  goodness,  light 
And  endless  love  proclaims  He  i«  / 


Not  long  they  knelt,  when,  from  a  wood 
That  crown'd  that  airy  solitude. 
They  heard  a  low,  uncertain  sound. 
As  from  a  lute ,  that  just  had  found 
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Some  happy  theme,  and  raannnrM  round 
The  new-bom  ftncy  —  with  fond  tone. 
Like  that  of  ring-dove  o'er  her  brood  — 
Scarce  thinking  aught  so  sweet  its  own ! 
Till  soon  a  yoice ,  that  matched  as  well 

That  gentle  instrument,  as  suits 
The  sea-air  to  an  ocean-shell, 

(So  kin  its  spirit  to  the  lute's,) 
Tremblingly  followed  the  soft  strain, 
Interpretine  its  joy ,  its  pain. 

And  lending  the  light  wings  of  words 
To  many  a  thought,  that  else  had  lain 

Unfledg'd  and  mute  among  the  chords. 

AH  started  at  the  sound  —  but  chief 

The  third  young  Angel ,  in  whose  face, 
Though  faded  like  the  others,  grief 

Had  left  a  gentler ,  holier  trace ; 
As  if,  e'n  yet,  through  pain  and  iU, 
Hope  had  not  quit  him  —  as  if  still 
Her  precious  pearl ,  in  sorrow's  cup, 

Unmelted  at  the  bottom  lay, 
To  shine  again,  when ,  all  drunk  up^ 

Tile  bitterness  should  pass  away. 
Chiefly  did  he,  though  in  his  eyes 
There  shone  more  pleasure  than  surprise, 
Turn  to  the  wood ,  from  whence  that  sound 

Of  solitary  sweetness  broke, 
Then,  listening,  look  delighted  round 

To  his  bright  peers ,  while  thus  it  spoke:  — 

''Come,  pray  with  me,  my  seraph  lore, 

''My  angel-lord,  come,  pray  with  me; 
"In  vain  to-nieht  my  lip  hath  stroTe 
"To  send  one  holy  prayer  above  — 
"The  knee  may  bend ,  the  lip  may  more, 

^But  pray  I  cannot,  without  thee! 

"Fye  fed  the  altar  in  my  bower 

"With  droppings  from  the  incense  iree^ 
"I've  sheltered  it  from  wind  and  shower, 
"But  dim  it  bums  the  livelong  hour, 
"As  if,  like  me,  it  had  no  power 

"Of  life  or  lustre,  without  thee! 
"A  boat  at  midnight  sent  alone 

"To  drift  upon  the  moonless  sea, 
"A  lute,  whose  leading  chord  is  gone^ 
"A  wounded  bird,  that  hath  but  one 
"Imperfect  wing  to  soar  upon, 

"Are  like  what  I  am ,  without  thee! 

**Then  ne'er,  my  spnrit-love,  divide, 

"Li  life  or  death,  thyself  from  me; 
"But  when  again ,  in  sunny  pride, 
"Thou  walk'st  through  Eden ,  let  me  glide, 
"A  prostrate  shadow,  by  thy  nde  — 

"Oh  happier  thus  than  without  thee!** 

The  song  had  ceas'd,  when ,  from  the  wood  — 

Where,  curving  down  that  airy  height. 
It  reach'd  the  spot  on  which  they  stood  — 

There  suddenly  shone  out  a  light 
From  a  dear  lamp ,  which,  as  it  blaz'd 
Across  the  brow  of  one,  who  rab'd 
The  flame  aloft,  (as  if  to  throw 
Its  light  upon  that  group  below) 
DispUy'd  two  eyes,  sparkling  between 
The  dusky  leaves,  such  as  are  seen 
By  fancy  only,  in  those  faces. 

That  haunt  a  poet's  walk  at  even. 
Looking  frt>m  out  their  leafy  places 

Upon  his  dreams  of  love  and  heaven, 
'Twas  bat  a  moment  —  the  blush,  brought 
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O'er  all  her  featares  at  the  thought 
Of  being  seen  thus,  late,  alone. 
By  any  but  the  eyes  she  sought, 
Had  scarcely  for  an  instant  shone 
Through  the  dark  leaves  when  she  was  gone  — 
Gone ,  like  a  meteor  that  o'erhead 
Suddenly  shines ,  and ,  ere  we've  said, 
^^Look,  look ,  how  beautiful!"  —  'tis  fled. 

Yet,  ere  she  went,  the  words ,  "I  come, 
*'I  come,  my  Nama,"  reach'd  her  ear. 
In  that  kind  voice ,  ^miliar ,  dear, 
Which  tells  of  confidence,  of  home,  — 
Of  habit,  that  hath  drawn  hearts  near, 
Till  they  grow  one  —  of  faith  sincere. 
And  all  that  Love  most  loves  to  hear ! 
A  music ,  breathing  of  the  past. 

The  present  and  the  time  to  be, 
lY here  Hope  and  Memory,  to  the  last, 
Length^i  out  life's  true  harmony ! 

Nor  long  did  he ,  whom  call  so  kind 
Summon'd  away ,  remain  behind ; 
Nor  did  there  need  much  time  to  tell 

What  tbey  —  alas,  more  falPn  than  he 
From  happiness  and  heav'n  —  knew  well, 

His  gentler  love's  short  history ! 

Thus  did  it  run  —  not  as  he  told 

The  tale  himself ,  but  as  'tis  grav'd 
Upon  the  tablets  that,  of  old. 

By  Cham  were  from  the  deluge  sav'd, 
All  written  over  with  sublime 

And  saddening  legends  of  th'  unblest. 
But  glorious  Spirits  of  that  time, 

And  this  young  Angel's  'mong  the  rest. 
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Among  the  Spirits ,  of  pure  flame. 

That  round  th'  Almighty  Throne  abide  — ^ 
Circles  of  light ,  that  from  the  same 

Eternal  centre  sweeping  wide. 

Carry  its  beams  on  every  side, 
Hjike  spheres  of  air  that  waft  around 
The  undulations  of  rich  sound) 
Till  the  far-drcling  radiance  be 
DifTus'd  into  infinity! 
First  and  immediate  near  the  Throne, 
As  if  peculiarly  God's  own. 
The  Seraphs  *  stand  —  this  burning  sign 
<  Trac'd  on  their  banner ,  ^'Lpve  Di\ine  l" 

Their  rank,  their  honours,  far  above 

E'n  those  to  high-brow'd  Cherubs  given. 
Though  knowing  all  —  so  much  doth  Love 

Transcend  all  Knowledge,  e*n  in  heaven ! 

'Mong  these  was  Zaraph  once  —  and  none 

E'er  felt  affection's  holy  fire. 
Or  yearn'd  towards  th'  Eternal  One, 

With  half  such  longing ,  deep  desire. 
Love  was  to  his  impassion'd  soul 

Not ,  as  with  others ,  a  mere  part 
Of  iU  existence ,  but  the  whole  — 

The  very  life-breath  of  his  heart! 

Often ,  when  from  th'  Almighty  brow 
A  lustre  came ,  too  bright  to  bear. 

And  all  the  seraph  ranks  would  bow 

Their  heads  beneath  their  wings,  nor  dare 
To  look  upon  th'  effulgence  there  — 

This  Spirit's  eyes  would  court  the  blaze, 
(Such  pride  he  in  adoring  took) 
*  The  Seraphim  are  the  Spirits  of  Divine  Love.  —  See  Note. 
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And  nther  lose ,  in  that  one  g^asee, 

The  power  of  looking ,  than  not  look ! 
Then  too ,  when  angel  voices  sung 
The  mercy  of  their  God,  and  strung 
Their  harps  to  hail ,  with  welcome  sweety 

The  moment,  watchM  for  by  aU  eyes. 
When  some  repentant  sinner*s  feet 

First  touch'd  the  threshold  of  the  skies, 
Oh  then  how  clearly  did  the  voice 
Of  Zaraph  above  all  rejoice ! 
Love  was  in  every  buoyant  tone, 

Such  love,  as  only  could  belong 
To  the  blest  angels ,  and  alone 

Could,  e^n  from  angels ,  bring  such  song! 

Alas ,  that  it  should  e'er  have  been 

The  same  in  heav'n  as  it  is  here. 
Where  nothing  fond  or  bright  Ls  seen. 

But  it  hath  pain  and  peril  near  — 
Where  right  and  wrong  so  close  resemble, 

That  what  we  take  for  virtue's  thrill 
Is  often  the  first  downward  tremble 

Of  the  heart's  balance  into  ill  — 
Where  Love  hath  not  a  shrine  so  pure, 

So  holy,  but  the  serpent ,  Sin,  > 

In  moments ,  e'n  the  most  secure. 

Beneath  his  altar  may  glide  in ! 

So  was  it  with  that  Angel  —  such 

The  charm,  that  slop'd  his  fall  along 
From  good  to  ill ,  from  loving  much, 

Too  easy  lapse ,  to  loving  wrong.  — 
£*n  so  that  am'rous  Spirit ,  bound 
By  beauty's  spell ,  where'er  'twas  found. 
From  the  bright  things  above  the  moon 

Down  to  earth's  beaming  eyes  descended. 
Till  love  for  the  Creator  soon 

In  passion  for  the  creature  ended ! 

'Twas  first  at  twilight,  on  the  shore 

Of  the  smooth  sea,  he  heard  the  late 
And  voice  of  her  he  lov'd  steal  o'er 

The  silver  waters,  that  lay  mute. 
As  loth,  by  e'n  a  breath,  to  stay 
The  pilgrimage  of  that  sweet  lay ; 
Whose  echoes  still  went  on  and  on, 
Till  lost  among  the  light  that  shone 
Far  off,  beyond  the  ocean's  brim  — 

There ,  where  the  rich  cascade  of  day 
Had  ,  o'er  th'  horizon's  golden  rim, 

Into  Elysium  roU'd  away ! 
Of  God  she  sung,  and  of  the  mild 

Attendant  Mercy ,  that  beside 
His  awful  throne  for  ever  smil'd, 

Ready ,  with  her  white  hand ,  to  guide 
His  bolts  of  vengeance  to  their  prey  — 
That  she  might  quench  them  on  the  way! 
Of  Peace  —  of  that  Atoning  Love, 
Upon  whose  star,  shining  above 
This  twiHght  world  of  hope  and  fear. 

The  weeping  eyes  of  Faith  are  fix'd 
So  fond,  that  with  her  every  tear 

The  licht  of  that  love-star  is  mix'd!  — 
Ail  this  she  sung,  and  such  a  soul 

Of  piety  was  in  that  song, 
That  the  charm'd  Angel,  as  it  stole 

Tenderly  to  his  ear,  along 
Those  lulling  waters  where  he  lay. 
Watching  the  day-%ht's  dying  ray, 
Thoueht  twas  a  voice  from  out  the  wave, 
An  echo,  that  some  spirit  gave 
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To  Bden'fl  distant  harmony, 

Heard  faint  and  sweet  beneath  the  sea! 

Quickly,  however,  to  its  source. 
Tracking  that  music^s  melting  course, 
He  saw ,  upon  the  golden  sand 
Of  the  sea-shore  a  maiden  stand. 
Before  whose  feet  th'  expiring  waves 

Flung  thdr  last  tribute  with  a  sigh  — 
As,  in  the  Bast,  exhausted  slaves 

Lay  down  the  far-brought  gift,  and  die  — 
And ,  while  her  lute  hung  by  her,  hush'd, 

As  if  unequal  to  the  tide 
Of  song,  that  from  her  lips  still  gushM, 

She  raisM,  like  one  beatiiied. 
Those  eyes ,  whose  light  seem'd  rather  given 

To  be  adorM  than  to  adore  — 
Such  eyes ,  as  may  have  look'd  from  heaven. 

But  ne'er  were  rabM  to  it  before! 

Oh  Love ,  Religion ,  Music  —  all 

That's  left  of  Eden  upon  earth  — 
The  only  blessings ,  since  the  fall 
Of  our  weak  souls,  that  still  recall 

A  trace  of  their  high ,  ^orious  birth  — 
How  kindred  are  the  dreams  you  bring! 

How  Love,  though  unto  earth  so  prone. 
Delights  to  take  Religion's  wing. 

When  time  or  grief  hath  stainM  his  own! 
How  near  to  Love's  beguiling  brink. 

Too  oft ,  entranc'd  Religion  lies ! 
While  Music ,  Music  is  the  link 

They  both  still  hold  by  to  the  skies, 
The  language  of  their  native  sphere. 
Which  they  had  else  forgotten  here. 

How  then  could  Zjuhaph  fail  to  feel 

That  moment's  witcheries?  —  one,  so  fair. 
Breathing  out  music,  that  might  steal 
Heav'n  from  itself,  and  rapt  in  prayer 
That  seraphs  might  be  proud  to  share! 
Oh,  he  did  feel  it  —  far  too  well  — 

With  warmth,  that  much  too  dearly  cost  — 
Nor  knew  he ,  when  at  last  he  fell. 
To  which  attraction ,  to  which  spell. 
Love,  Music,  or  Devotion,  most 
His  soul  in  that  sweet  hour  was  lost. 

Sweet  was  the  hour,  though  dearly  won. 

And  pure,  as  aught  of  earth  could  be. 
For  then  first  did  the  glorious  sun 

Before  religion's  altar  see 
Two  hearts  in  wedlock's  polden  tie 
Self-pledg'd ,  in  love  to  kve  and  die  — 
Then  first  did  woman's  virgin  brow 

That  hymeneal  chaplet  wear. 
Which  when  it  dies,  no  second  vow 

Can  bid  a  new  one  bloom  out  there  — 
Blest  union!  by  that  Angel  wove. 

And  worthy  from  such  hands  to  come ; 
Safe,  sole  asylum,  in  which  Love, 
When  fall'n  or  exil'd  from  above, 

Li  this  dark  world  can  find  a  home. 

And,  though  the  Spirit  had  transgress'd, 
Had ,  from  his  station  'mong  the  blest 
Won  down  by  woman's  smile,  allow'd 

Terrestrial  passion  to  breathe  o'er 
The  mirror  of  his  heart,  and  cloud 

God's  image ,  there  so  bright  before  — 
Yet  never  did  that  God  look  down 

On  error  with  a  brow  bo  ndld; 
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NeTer  did  justice  launch  a  frown, 

That ,  ere  it  fell,  so  nearly  smii'd. 
For  gentle  was  their  love,  with  awe 

And  trembling  like  a  treasure  kept, 
That  was  not  theirs  by  holy  law. 
Whose  beauty  with  remorse  they  saw. 

And  o'er  whose  precioosness  they  wept. 
Humility,  that  low,  sweet  root, 
FVom  which  all  heay'niy  virtues  shoot. 
Was  in  the  hearts  of  both  —  but  most 

In  Noma's  heart,  by  whom  alone 
Those  charms,  for  which  a  heav'n  was  lost, 

Seem'd  all  unvalued  and  unknown ; 
And  when  her  Seraph's  eyes  she  caught, 

And  hid  hers  glowing  on  his  breast, 
E'n  bliss  was  humbled  by  the  thought  — 

''What  claim  have  I  to  be  so  blest?" 

Still  less  could  maid ,  so  meek,  have  nursM 
Deare  of  knowledge  —  tliat  vain  tlurst. 
With  which  the  sex  hath  all  been  curs'd. 
From  luckless  Evb  to  her ,  who  near 
The  Tabernacle  stole  to  hear 
The  secrets  of  the  angels  —  no  — 

To  love  as  her  own  Seraph  lov'd, 
With  Faith,  the  same  through  bHss  and  woe  — 

Faith,  that,  were  e'n  its  light  remov'd, 
Could,  like  the  dial ,  fix'd  remain. 
And  wait  tiU  it  shone  out  again  — 
With  Patience  that,  though  often  bow'd 

By  the  rude  storm ,  can  rise  anew, 
And  Hope  that,  e'n  from  Evil's  doud, 

Sees  sunny  Good  half  breaking  through! 
Tlus  deep,  relying  Love,  worth  more 
In  heav'n  than  ail  a  cherub's  lore  — 
This  Faith ,  more  sure  than  aught  beside, 
Was  the  sole  joy ,  ambition,  pride 
Of  her  fond  heart  —  th'  unreasoning  scope 

Of  all  its  ^lews ,  above,  below  — 
So  l3rue  she  felt  it  that  to  hopej 

To  truttj  b  happier  than  to  know. 

And  thus  in  humbleness  they  trod, 
Abash'd,  but  pure  before  their  God; 
Nor  e'er  did  earth  behold  a  sight 

So  meekly  beautiful  as  they. 
When,  with  the  altar's  holy  light 

Full  on  their  brows ,  they  knelt  to  pray, 
Hand  within  hand,  and  side  by  side. 
Two  links  of  love,  awhile  untied 
From  the  great  chain  above,  but  fast 
Holding  together  to  the  last  — 
Two  fallen  Splendors,  from  that  tree. 
Which  buds  with  such  eternally,  * 
Shaken  to  earth,  yet  keeping  all 
Their  light  and  freshness  ui  the  fall. 

Their  only  punishment  (as  wrong. 

However  sweet,  must  bear  its  brand) 
Their  only  doom  was  this  —  that,  long 

As  the  green  earth  and  ocean  stand, 
They  both  shall  wander  here  —  the  sniitc. 
Throughout  all  time ,  in  heart  and  frame  — 
Still  looking  to  that  goal  sublime. 

Whose  light  remote ,  but  sure,  they  see. 
Pilgrims  of  Love,  whose  way  is  Time, 

Whose  home  is  in  Eternity ! 
Subject,  the  while,  to  all  the  strife. 
True  love  encounters  in  this  life  — 
The  wishes ,  hopes ,  he  breathes  in  vain ; 
•  Aa  alhiAioa  to   the  Sephtrotha   or  Splendora  of  the  JevfUh  Cabbiild ,  rcprcseulcd  «b  » 
Uce,  of  which  God  is  the  crown  or  summit.  —  Sec  Note. 
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The  chill,  that  turns  Ida  wannest  sighs 

To  earthly  yapour,  ere  they  rise; 
The  doabt  he  f«^  on,  and  the  pain 

That  in  his  very  sweetness  lies. 
Still  worse,  th'  illusions  that  betray 

His  footsteps  to  thdr  shining  brinic; 
That  tempt  him,  on  his  desert  way 

Through  the  bleak  world,  to  bend  and  drink, 
Where  nothing  meets  his  lips ,  alas. 
But  he  again  must  sighing  pass 
On  to  that  ftur-off  home  of  peace. 
In  which  alone  his  thirst  wiU  cease. 

All  this  they  bear,  but,  not  the  less. 
Have  moments  rich  in  happiness  — 
Blest  meetings,  after  many  a  day 
Of  widowhood  past  far  away. 
When  the  lov*d  face  again  is  seen 
Close,  close,  with  not  a  tear  between  — 
Confidings  fhuik,  without  control, 
Pour'd  mutually  from  soul  to  soul; 
As  free  from  any  fear  or  doubt 

As  is  that  lioht  from  chill  or  stain. 
The  sun  into  the  stars  sheds  out. 

To  be  by  them  shed  back  again!  — 
That  happy  minglement  of  hearts. 

Where,  chang'd  as  chymic  compounds  are. 
Each  with  its  own  existence  parts. 

To  find  a  new  one,  happier  far! 
Such  are  their  joys  —  and ,  crowning  all, 

That  blessed  hope  of  the  bright  hour. 
When,  happy  and  no  more  to  rail. 

Their  spirits  shall ,  with  freshen'd  power. 
Rise  up  rewarded  for  their  trust 

In  Him ,  from  whom  all  goodness  springs. 
And,  shaking  off  earth's  soiling  dust 

From  their  emancipated  wings. 
Wander  for  ever  through  those  skies 
Of  radiance,  where  Love  never  dies! 

In  what  lone  region  of  the  earth 

These  Pilgrims  now  may  roam  or  dwell, 
€rod  and  the  Angels ,  who  look  forth 

To  watch  their  steps,  alone  can  tell. 
But  should  we,  in  our  wanderings, 

Meet  a  young  pair,  whose  beauty  wants 
But  the  adornment  of  bright  wings. 

To  look  like  heav'n's  inhabitants  — 
Who  shine  where'er  they  tread ,  and  yet 

Are  humble  in  ih&r  earthly  lot, 
As  is  the  way-side  violet, 

That  shines  unseen,  and  were  it  not 

For  its  sweet  breath  would  be  forgot  — 
Whose  hearts,  in  every  thought,  are  one, 

Whose  voices  utter  the  same  wills. 
Answering,  as  Echo  doth  some  tone 

Of  fairy  music  'mong  the  hills, 
So  like  itself,  we  seek  in  vain 
Which  is  the  echo,  which  the  strain  — 
Whose  piety  is  love,  whose  love. 

Though  dose  as  'twere  their  souls'  embrace, 
Is  not  of  earth,  but  from  above  — 

Like  two  fair  mirrors ,  face  to  face, 
Whose  light,  from  one  to  th'  other  thrown. 
Is  heav'n's  reflection ,   not  their  own  — 
Should  we  e'er  meet  with  aught  so  pure. 
So  perfect  here,  we  may  be  sure. 

There  is  but  one  such  pair  below, 
And,  as  we  bless  them  on  their  way 
Through  the  world's  wilderness,  may  say, 
^^There  Zaeaph  and  his  Nama  go." 


NOTES 
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PRSTACK,    p.  123. 

A  eirmeMM  trafuUaiim  by  the  LIX.  of  that  verae  in  the  rixth  Chapter  of  GeneaU,  &c. 

in  error  of  Uffse  interpreters  (and,  it  Is  said,  of  the  old  Italie  version  also,)  was  fat  making 
^aiAyfUM  rov  <J^aov,  "the  Ang^  of  God,**  instead  of  'Hlie  Sonc*'  —  a  mistake,  wliicli, 
by  the  allegorising  comments  of  Philo,  and  tlie  rhapsodical  fictions  of  the  Book  of 


hn  refected  the  fiction  with  indignation.  Ghrysostom,  ift  his  twenty-second  Homily  upon 
fincas,  earnestly  exposes  its  absurdity;  a  and  Cyril  accounts  such  a  supposition  as  »yy^9 
r«^Mi;,  **berdering  on  folly."  >  According  to  these  Fathers  (and  their  opinion  has  been  foUow- 
d  W  an  the  tkeelogiaus,  down  from  St.  Thomas  to  Caryl  and  Lightfoot,^)  the  term  <*Soas 
ilM,"  most  be  understood  to  mean  the  descendants  of  Seth,  by  Eaos  —  a  family  pecu- 
farlf  £&TOored  by  heaven ,  becauite  with  them,  men  first  began  ''to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lani** .  while ,  by  '^the  daughters  of  men,^*  they  suppose  that  the  corrupt  race  of  Cain  is 
ierinUed.  The  probability,  however,  is,  that  the  words  in  question  ought  to  have  been 
kisdated  ''the  sons  of  the  nobles  or  great  men,"  as  we  find  them  interpreted  in  the  Targiira 
dOakelos,  (the  most  ancient  and  accurate  of  all  the  Chaldaic  paraphranes ,)  and,  as  it  ap- 
Kus  from  Cyril ,  the  version  of  Symmachus  also  rendered  them.  This  translation  of  the 
fSMsge  removes  all  diflicnlty ,  and  at  once  relieves  the  8acrcd  History  of  an  extravagance, 
vkick,  Imwevcr  it  may  suit  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  is  inconsistent  with  all  our  notions, 
^  philosophical  aod  religious. 

Page  12i. 
Trantmit  each  moment ,  night  and  day. 
The  echo  of  Hia  luminouM  word! 
fNonysins  (De  CoelesL  Hierarcli.)  is  of  opinion,  that  when  Isaiah  represents  the  Seraphim 
acryiag  out  ^'one  unto  the  other,"  his  inteution  is  to  describe  those  communicatious  or  the 
Dhiae  thought  and  will,  which  are  continually  passing  from  the  higher  orders  of  the  angels 
i»  tbe  tower :  —  oia  %aL  avtovg  rovg  &BOTceTovg  £eQaq>ifi  ol  dsoioyoi  <poL6iv  hvagov 
"fog  rw  k^SQOv  xsuQayM/aiy  aocqxog  bv  tovtgi,  xad'ccnEQ  oi/iai,  dnjlowzegy  on  rmv 
^(oioynuoy  yvmanov  ol  VQoycot  zoig  devzBQOig  iisvaStdouaL,  —  See  also,  in  the  Pa- 
i>rWaiie  of  Pachymer  upon  Dionysins ,  cap.  2.  rather  a  striking  passage ,  in  which  he  repre- 
■ttB  all  living  ereatnres,  as  being,  in  a  stronger  or  fainter  degree,  "eehos  of  God." 

Page  124. 

One  of  earth' a  fairest  woman-kind 

Half  veiVd  from  view,  or  rather  ahrin*d 

In  the  clear  cryatcU  of  a  brook. 
This  is  given  upon  the  authority ,  or  rather  according  to  the  fancy  of  some  of  the  Fathers, 
>U  sappose  that  the  women  of  earth  were  first  seen  by  the  angels  in  this  situation;  and  St. 
Ml  has  even  made  it  the  serious  foundation  of  rather  a  rigorous  rule  for  the  toilette  of  his 
^'f  disdples;  adding,  Ixavov  yccQ  eOTi  naQayvfivov/itvov  accXXog  xai  vlovg  d^sov  nQog 
iiopijv  yofjvBvaat^  nai  mg  avQ'Qtoytovg  dux  tavzrjv  ano^^GKOvrctg  ^  ^ijvovg  ano- 
<{i{fM.  —  De  Vera  Virginitat.  torn  i.  p.  m.    Edit  Paris.  1618. 

Page  126. 
The  Spirit  of  yon  beattteoua  atar. 


2f  tke  Book  of  Job.  '^VVhen  the  morning  stars  sang  together."  —  Upon  which  Kircher  remarks, 
i«a  de  materialibas  inteUigitor."    lUn.  I.  Isagog.  Astronom.    See  also  Caryl's  most  wordy 
*WMiwtary  on  the  same  text. 


from 

2  One  of  the  arguments  of  Ckrysostom  is,  ihat^ Angels  are  no  where  else,  in  the  Old  Te- 
stament, called  "Sons  ofGod,"— but  his  commentator,  Montfaucon,  shows  thathe  is  mistaken, 
sad  that  in  the  Book  of  Job  they  are  so  desiguated,  (c.  1.  v.  6.)  both  in  the  original  llcb|-ew 
•ad  the  Vulgate,  though  not  in  the  Septuagint,  which  alone,  he  says,  Chrysostom  read. 

3  Lib.  il.  Glaphyroriun.  —  Philaestrius ,  in  his  enumeration  of  heresies,  classes  this  story 
«  the  Angels  among  the  number ,  and  says  it  deserves  only  to  be  ranked  with  those  fictions 
aboat  gods  and  goddesses ,  to  which  the  fancy  of  the  Pagan  poets  gave  birth :  --  "Sicuti  et 

Psgsiionim  et  Poctarum  meodacia  adseruut  deoa  deasque  transformatos  netanda  coiO°Sui 
''esmmiaiKse.**  ^  De  Haeres.  Edit.  Basil,  p  101. 
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Pa^e  126. 
And  the  IrUht  Watchert  near  the  throne. 
"The  Watchers,  the  ofr§priog  of  hcavea."  —  Book  of  Enoch.    In  Dnnfel  also  the  anf elt  are 
called  watchers:— ** And  behold,  a  watcher  and  an  holy  one  came  down  from  heaven."  iv.  13. 

Page  127. 
The  first  that  juire  cf  earth ,  See,  &o. 
For  all  that  relates  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  angels,  the  time  of  their  ereation,  the 
extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  power  which  they  possess,  or  can  occasionally  wsnme  of 
performing  such  human  functions  as  eating,  drinking.  &e.  kc.  I  shall  refer  those  who  are  in- 
quisitive upon  the  subject  to  the  following  works:  — The  Treatise  upon  the  Celestial  Hierarchy, 
written  onder  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  In  M'hich,  among  much  that  is  heavy  and 
trifling,  there  are  some  sublime  notions  concerning  the  agency  of  these  spiritual  creatures  — 
the  Questions  ^^de  cognitione  angelorum"  of  St.  Thomas ,  where  he  examines  most  prolixly  into 
such  pnnling  points  as  ^^whether  angels  illuminate  each  other,**  ^'whether  they  speak  to  eacli 
other,^'  lie.  &c.  —  The  Thesaurus  of  Gocceius,  containing  extracts  from  almost  every  theologian 
that  has  written  on  the  subject  —  the  9th,  10th  and  11th  chapters,  sixth  book,  of  ^^L'Histoire  des 
Juifs,**  where  all  the  extraordinary  reveries  of  the  Rabbins  i  about  angels  and  daemons  nre 
enumerated  —  the  Questions  attributed  to  St.  Athanasius  —  the  Treatise  of  Bonaventure  upon 
the  Wings  of  the  Seraphim  a  —  and,  lastly,  the  ponderous  folio  of  Snares  '^de  Angelis,*  where 
the  reader  will  find  all  that  has  ever  been  fancied  or  reasoned ,  upon  a  sabjeet  which  only  ano* 
writers  conl4  have  contrived  to  render  so  dull. 

Page  127. 
Then  ftret  the  fatal  wine-eup  mto'd,  ke.  _ 

8ome  of  the  cirenmstances  of  this  story  were  snggested  to  me  by  the  Eastern  legOM  of  Uie 
two  nngels ,  Harut  and  Manit,  as  it  is  gtven  by  Mariti,  who  says,  that  the  author  of  the  1  anltm 
fuands  upon  it  the  Mahometan  prohibition  of  wine.    The  Bahardaoush  tells  the  story  differently. 

Page  128. 

I^Aff,  why  have  hapten  Angela  eyee?  ... 

TertuIIian  imagines  that  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  <*Woman  ought  to  have  a  veil  on  berJiead  •: 
en  account  of  the  angeU,^  have  an  evident  reference  to  the  fatal  effects  which  the  beauty  of 
VI  omen  once  produced  upon  these  spiritual  beings.  See  the  strange  passage  of  this  Father,  (de 
Virgin.  Velandis,)  beginning  "Si  enim  propter  angclos,  «tc,"  where  his  editor  Pamelios  enden- 
vours  to  save  his  morality  at  the  expense  of  his  Latfnity ,  by  substituting  the  word  "excnstat 
for  ^^exciisat.^*  Such  instances  of  indecorum ,  however ,  are  but  too  common  thronghont  tae 
Fathers ,  in  proof  of  which  I  need  only  refer  to  some  passages)  in  the  same  writer's  treatise, 
**De  Anima,**  to  the  Second  and  Third  Books  of  the  Paedagogns  of  Clemens  Alexandrin'is,  and 
to  the  instances  ^which  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  has  adduced  from  Chrysostom  in  his  Hexameron 
Rustiqne ,  Joumde  Seoonde. 

Page  129. 
When  Lwifer^  infallinm^  bore 

The  third  of  the  bright  stam  away. 
^^Knd  his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven ,  and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth, 
ilevelat.  xii.  4.  —  "Decent  sancti  (says  Suarex)  sopremum  angelum  tiaxisse  secum  tcrtiam  par- 
tem stellarum."  Lib.  7.  cap.  7. 

Pace  129. 

JUse,  in  eartlt^a  beauty,  to  repair 

That  loaa  of  light  and  glory  tntn-e!  ,         .         • 

The  idea  of  the  Fathers  was  that  the  vacancies,  occasioned  In  the  different  orders  of  an^in 
\ty  the  fall,  were  to  be  filled  ap  from  the  human  race.  There  is,  however,  another  opinion, 
backed  by  Papal  authority,  that  it  was  only  the  tenth  order  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  that  fell, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  promotions  which  occasionally  take  place  from  earth  are  intended  for 
the  completion  of  that  grade  alone:  or,  as  it  is  explained  by  Salonius  (Dial,  in  Eccl.)  —  "Decent 
sunt  ordines  angelorum,  sed  onus  cecidit  per  superbiam,  et  ideirco  boni  angeli  semper  laborant^ 
lit  de  bominibiis  numerus  adimpleatur.  et  proveniat  ad  perfectom  nnmerum,  it  est,  denannm. 
According  to  some  theologians,  virgins  alone  are  admitted  "ad  collegium  angelorum;  but  the 
niithor  4  nf  the  "Speculum  Peregrmarum  Quaestionum"  rather  questions  this  exclusive  privi- 
lege: —  "Hoc  non  videtur  verum,  quia  mniti,  non  virgines,  at  Fetnis  et  Magdalena,  multia 
etlam  virginibaa  eminentiores  sant."   Decad.  2.  cap.  10. 

Page  130. 

^Twaa  RvBl.  ^        ^        ,„        .  ,    *u 

I  might  have  chosen  perhaps  some  better  name,  but  ft  is  meant  (like  that  of  Zaraph  in  the 
following  story)  to  define  the  particular  class  «f  spirits  to  which  the  angel  belonged  The  author 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch ,  who  estimates  at  200  the  number  of  angels  that  descended  upon  Mount 


we  find  it  expressly  forbidden  in  one  of  the  Canons  (35th)  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea.    ovo- 
ftaietv  rovg  ayyalovs*   Josephostoo  mentions,  among  the  religious  rites  of  the  Essenes,  their 

1  The  following  mav  serve  as  specimens:^ —  '*Les  Anges  ne  s^avent  point  lalangne  Chal- 
daique;  c^est  pourquoi  ils  ne  portent  point  a  Dieu  les  oraisons  de  ceux  qui  prient  dans  cette 
langue.    Us  se  trompeut  souvent;  ils  out  des  erreurs  dangereuses:  car  TAnge  de  la  mort. 


c  cmii  non  loiir  ue  cnanier  le  lianiiqne  cc  lonr  la  ce  qn  ii  n  avoit  encore  jamais  lan. 

2  This  work  (which,  notwithstanding  its  title,  is,  probably,  quite  as  dull  as  the  rest)  I 
have  not,  myself,  been  able  to  see,  ba\lng  searched  for  it  in  vain  through  tbe  King*s  Library 
at  Paris,  though  assisted  by  the  zeal  anoi  kindness  of  M.  Langlcs  and  M.  Vonpradt,  whose 
liberal  administration  of  that  most  liberal  establishment,  entitles  them  —  not  only  for  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  such  conduct,  but  for  the  useful  and  civilising  example  it  holds  forth  —  to 
the  most  cordial  gratitude  of  the  whole  literary  world. 

3  i  Corinth,  xi.  10  Dr.  Macknight's  Translation. 

4  F.  BartholonuBus  Sibylla. 
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imrfaf  "to  preserre  ike  Bunes  of  the  anf  elu,"  —  CvmrjffriQSiv  xa  rmv  ayyilkmv  ovoiMTce. 
Ml.  J«iL  lib.  2.  cap.  B.  ^  See  npon  tiiia  oubjeet,  Vaa  Dale,  de  Orig.  et  FrogresA.  Idololit. 

Pace  180. 

l%09e  bright  ereaturet ,  nmm'd 

Spiritt  of  Knowledge. 
IV  word  ebereb  stgnMieti  knowledf e  —  ro  yvocrixov  avroav  k&i  d'SonrtTtOv ,  oayt 
a^fiin.   Heace  it  la  that  Eaekiel,  to  express  tie  abandanee  of  their  knowlcdre,  represeuta 
nas^faUofeyca."  »  r  a  >     r 

Page  131. 

SummotCd  kU  chief  anMeiie  powern 
T9  witneee^  lk.e, 
9L  Aafastia,  upon  Geaesis,  seems  rather  iadiaed  to  admit  that  the  angels  had  some  share 
rU|Bod  miaisterium**)  ia  the  creation  of  Adam  aad  Eve. 

Pace  183. 
I  hmd  ^keld  their  Firai,   their  Era, 
Born  in  that  eplendid  Parodies. 
Hfhctber  Eve  was  created  in  Paradise  or  aot  is  a  question  that  has  been  productive  of  mach 
ink  aad  ooatroversy  among  the  theologians.    With  respect  to  Adam,  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides 
tbt  he  was  created  outeidf;  and  it  is  accordingly  asked,  with  some  warmth,  by  one  of  the 
^why  shonld  woman,  the  igvobler  creature  of  the  two ,  be  created  t9< f AM  /  r~ 


ttopponnaity  of  putting  on  record  his  ill-will  to  the  sex.  Pererios,  however,  (and  his  opinion 
Mw  to  be  considered  the  most  orthodox)  thinks  it  much  more  consistent  witA  the  order  of  the 
Hmuc  nairatioB ,  as  well  as  with  the  sentiments  of  Basil  aad  other  Fathers,  to  eonclade  that 
bs  was  created  im  Paradise.  • 

Page  138. 

Her  errofr,  too. 
The  comparative  extent  of  Eve*s  deliaqaency .  and  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  that  of 
Urn,  is  another  point  which  has  exercised  the  tiresome  Ingenuity  of  the  Commentators;  and 
ikcy  Men  geaerally  to  agree  (with  the  exception  always  of  Rupertus)  that,  as  she  was  not  ^et 
■eated  when  the  prohibition  was  issued ,  and  therefore  could  not  have  heard  it ,  (a  conclusion 
tcaaitably  confirmed  by  the  inaccurate  way  in  which  she  reports  it  to  the  serpent  *)  her  share 
a  tkc  crime  of  diMibedieaee  is  considerably  lighter  than  that  of  Adam,  s  In  corrohoratioa  of 
teTiew  of  the  matter,  Pererios  remarks  that  it  is  to  Adam  alone  the  Deity  addresses  his  re- 
puches  for  havinff  eaten  of  the  forbidden  tree,  because  to  Adam  alone  the  order  had  been  ori- 
pnlly  promulnted.  So  far .  indeed ,  docs  the  gallantly  of  another  commentator ,  Hugh  de  Si. 
Ihisr,  carry  him,  that  he  looks  npoa  the  words  *U  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman'* 
at  proof  that  the  sex  was  from  that  moment  enlisted  into  the  service  of  heaven  ,  as  the  chief 
K  asd  obstacle  which  the  spirit  of  Evil  would  have  to  contend  with  in  his  inroads  on  this 
■aid:  —  ^*8i  deinceps  Eva  inimica  Diaboio,  ergo  fait  grata  et  amiea  Deo.** 

Page  134. 

CaU  her  ^  think  what  —  hie  Life!  hie  Life! 
^Charah  (or,  as  It  is  ia  the  Latin  version,  Eva)  has  the  same  signification  as  the  Greek,  Zoe. 
^iphaains,  among  others,  is  aot  a  little  surprised  at  the  application  of  such  a  name  to  Eve ,  so 
isKdiatcly  too,  after  that  awful  denunciation  of  death,  "dust  thou  art ,  &c  &c4  Some  of 
ht  csameatators  think  that  it  was  meant  as  a  sarcasm  i  and  spoken  by  Adam ,  in  the  first  bit- 
kiam  of  his  heart,  —  in  the  same  spirit  of  irony  (says  Porerins)  as  that  of  the  Greeks  in  call- 
si  iheir  Paries,  Enmenides ,  or  Gentle,  s  But  the  Bishop  of  Chalon ,  rejects  this  supposition: 
-  **Bip1odendi  sand  qni  id  nominis  ab  Adamo  per  ironiam  iaditam  uxori  suae  putaat  *,  atqae 
fU  ■aitis  cnnsa  asset,  amaro  Joco  vitam  appellasse.*'  a 

l^hh  a  similar  feeling  of  spleen  against  women,  some  of  these  "dtstillateurs  des  Saiates 
Uttics  (as  Bayle  calls  them)  in  rendering  the  text  **1  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him^ 
^Miate  these  last  words  *^again»t  or  eontrarv  to  him**  (a  meaning  which,  it  appears,  the 
sifiaal  will  hear)  aad  represent  them  as  prophetic  of  those  contradictions  and  perplexities, 
*heh  sica  experience  from  women  In  this  lire. 

h  ii  rather  strange  that  these  two  instances  of  perverse  commentatorship  should  have  es- 
Qfcdthe  researches  of  Bayle ,  in  his  curious  article  upon  Eve.  He  would  have  found  another 
al|ett  of  discussion,  equally  to  his  taste,  in  Gataker's  whimsical  dissertation  upon  Eve*s  know- 
Ufe  df  the  Tfpn]  vq>avTixrj ,  aad  upon  the  notion  of  Epiphanioa  that  it  was  taught  her  ia 
>ipcdal  revelation  from  heavea.  —  Miscellan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  p.  SOO. 

Page  187. 

Oh  idol  of  my  dreamt!  whatever 
Thy  nature  be  —  human ,  divine^ 

Or  but  half  heavenly.  .       .  « 

.  is  aa  article  upon  the  Fathers,  which  appeared,  some  years  sinoe,  in  the  Edinburgh  He- 
*>c«  (^a.  47.),  and  of  which  I  have  made  some  little  use  in  these  notes,  (having  that  claim 
•mit— u  **qaiddam  notum  propriumgue"  —  which  Lucretius  gives  to  the  cow  over  the  calf,) 
^  ia  the  following  remark :  —  '*The  belief  of  an  intercourse  between  angels  and  woinen,£ 
!"aM  upon  a  false  version  of  a  text  in  Genesis ,  is  one  of  those  extravagant  notions  of  St.^ 
'"'Ib  aad  other  Fathers,  which  show  how  little  they  had  yet  purified  themselves  from  the 
^         af  hcathea  mythology,  and  ia  how  many  respects  their  heavea  was  but  Olympns, 


^ 


I  ^'Car  deniqne  Evam ,  qaae  Adamo  ignobilior  erat,  formavit  intra  ParadisumT 

iRosertns  coasidera  these  variantee  as  intentional  aad  prevaricatory ,  and  as  the  first 
ysace  npon  record  of  a  wilful  vitiation  of  the  words  of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  suiting 
wc  esmpc  views  and  propensities  ef  human  nature.  —  De  Trinitat.  lib.  ill.  cap.  6. 

S  Caietanas ,  Indeed ,  pronoonces  it  to  be  "minimum  peccatum.** 

*  Ktu  ftnu  TO  axovcaiy  717  si  %ui  ng  yrjv  ajcBUvarj ,  fista  vqv  naQttPaitiv,  xa« 
y  ^hnfuxOTOP  6tt  asra  rnv  naoaBactv  rccvtrjv  xt^v  fiiyocXrjv  eox^  snmwfiiccv. 

Hami.  78.  S.  18.  torn  i.  edit.  Paris ,  1822. 
J  Ub.  i.  p^  Ml. 
I  Psatas  Tyard  de  recta  nomlnum  Imposltioae ,  p  .  14. 


Igg  NOTES  TO  THE  LOTES  OF  THE  ANOELS. 

with  oth«r  naneSk  Yet  we  caa  hardly  be  angry  with  them  for  this  one  error,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  possibly  to  their  enamoured  aogcls  we  owe  the  fanciful  world  of  syljihs  and  gunmca, 
and  that  at  this  moment  we  mirht  have  wanted  Pone's  most  exquisite  poem ,  if  the  version  of 
the  LXX.  had  translated  the  Book  of  Genesis  correctlv." 

rhi 


elemens,  qui 
Eutrct.    Second. 

Page  139. 
80  high  ahe  deemd  her  Cbervh''9  lope! 
*'Nihil  pins  desiderarc  potuerint  quae  angelos  possidebant  —  mngno  scilket  nupierant.** 
Tertuli.  de  Habitu  Mulieb.  cap  2. 

Page  189. 
Then  firtt  were  diamofidt  caught .  ke» 
'^Qnelqiies  gnomes  desirenx  de  devenir  immortels,  avoient  voula  gagner  lea  bonne*  graces 
de  nos  ftlles ,  et  Icur  avoient  apporte  dcs  picrreries  dont  tls  sont  gardiens  uaturels;  et  ces  au- 
tenrs  out  cru,    s'appuyant  sur  lelivre  d^Etroch  mal-cntendu,  que  c*ctoient  des  pieges  qoe  \t» 
anges  amourcuTK,  Ace.  &c."    Comte  de  Gaballs. 

Tertuli ian  traces  all  the  chief  loxuries  of  female  attire,  the  neck-laces,  armlets,  range,  ana 
the  black  powder  for  the  eye-lashes ,  to  the  researches  of  these  fallen  angels  into  the  inmoat 


1  give  it  entire:  —  "Nam  et  illi  qni  ea  constituerant,  damnati  in  poenam  mortis  depv- 
tautur:  uH  scilicet  angeli,  qui  ad  iilias  hominum  de  coelo  rnernnt,  ut  haes  qnoqne  iguomiiiia 
focminae  accedat.  Nam  cum  et  inaterias  quasdam  bene  occultas  et  artes  plerasqne  non  beoA 
revelatas  secnlo  mu1t6  magis  imperitb  prodidissent  (siqnidem  et  metallorum  opera  nudaverant^ 
et  herbarum  ingenia  traduieraot  et  ineantationum  vires  provolgaverant ,  et  omnem  cnriositatera 
usqiie^d  stellarum  interpretatioacm  designaverant)  proprie  et  quasi  peculiariterfoemjnlsinstru- 
mentnm  istud  muliebris  gloriae  coutiUerunt:  lomiua  lapillorum,  quibus  monllia  variantor,  et 
circulos  ex  anro,  quibus  brachia  arctantnr;  et  medicamenta  ex  foco,  quibus  lanae  colorantur, 
et  ilium  ipsum  nigrum  pnlverem,  quo  ocnlorum  exordia  producuator.'*  De  Habitu  Mulieb. 
cap.  2.  —  see  him  also  "De  Cultu  Focm.  cap.  10. 

Page  189. 

The  mighty  magnet,  aet 
In  woman* 8  form. 
The  same  figure,  as  applied  to  female  attractions,  occnrsin  a  singnlar  passage  of  St.  Basil, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  conclusion:  —  ^laxriv  Bvovactv  Tueravov  UQ^svog  avTrfgq>vai' 
%Tjv  dwaetuavj  atg  ciSrjifog,  (prjiu,  noQQmd'sv  fiayvrjTig,  tovto  n^og  kavzov  fucy- 
yavsvsi.  De  Vera  Virginitat.  tom.  i.  p.  127.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  add,  that  Hermant, 
the  biographer  of  Basil ,  has  pronounced  this  most  unsaaatified  treatise  to  be  spurious. 

Page  189. 

Fve  sffM,  '*Miy^  look  net  there,  mv  leve^  &e. 
I  am  aware  that  this  happy  saying  or  Lord  Albemarle's  Kises  much  of  ita  grace  and  playful- 
ness, by  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  but  a  human  lover. 

Page  140. 

Note. 
Clemens  Alexandrlnns  is  one  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  snch  sublime  doe- 
trines  was  derived  from  the  disclosure  of  the  augefs.  Stromat.  lib.  v.  p.  48.  To  the  same  source 
Cassianns  and  others  trace  all  impious  and  daring  sciences,  such  as  magic,  alchemy,  Ike.  ^^From 
the  fallen  angels  (says  Zosimos)  came  all  that  miserable  knowledge  which  is  of  no  oee  to  the 
souL**  —  llama  xa  womjifa  xai  firjdav  aq>eXovvTa  ttjv  ^x^*    ^P*  P^o^ittn* 


(( 


Page  140. 
That  iijrht 
Eecaping  from  the  Zodiac^e  eigne. 
B'est  autre  chose  qne  Fatmosph^re  du  solell."  — 


La  lamiire  aodiacale  n'est  autre  chose  qne  Fatmosph^re  du  solell."  ~  Lalande. 

Page  148. 

Ae  Hie  graved 
Upon  the  tablete  that,  of  old. 

By  Cham  were  from  the  Deluge  »av*d. 
The  pillars  of  Seth  are  usually  referred  to  as  the  depositaries  of  ante- dil avian  knowledge; 
but  they  were  inscribed  with  none  but  astronomical  secrets.  1  have,  therefore,  preferred  here 
the  tablets  of  Cham,  as  being,  at  least,  more  miscellaneous  in  their  information.  The  following 
account  of  them  is  given  in  Jablonski  flrom  Cassianus :  —  ^'Quantum  enim  antiquae  traditiouea 
ferunt,  Cham  filius  Noae,  qui  superstitionibos  acprofanis  fuentartibus  institutns,  scieos  nullum 
se  posse  superbis  mcmorialem  librom  in  arcam  inferre,  in  quam  erat  fagressorus ,  sacrilcgaa 
artes  ae  prorana  commenta  dnrlssimis  insculpsit  lapidibiis."    % 

Page  148. 

jlnd  thie  young  angeVe  *mongthe  reat, 

Pachymer ,  in  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  de  Divinis  iVominibus  of  Dionysins ,  speaking  of 

the  incarnation  of  Christ ,  says ,  that  it  was  a  mjrstery  ineifable  from  all  time ,  and  ^^unknown 

even  to  the  iirst  and  oldeet  angel,"  Justifying  this  last  phrase  by  the  authority  of  St.  John  in 

the  Uevelation. 

Page  148. 
Circlee  of  light ,  that  from  the  eame 
Eternal  centre  sweeping  wide. 
Carry  ita-  beama  an  every  aide. 
See  the  13th  chapter  of  Dionysius  for  his  notions  of^the  manner  in  which  God*8  ray  is  oom- 
municated ,  first  to  the  Intelligences  near  him,  and  then  to  those  more  remote,  gradually  losing 
its  own  brightness  as  it  passes  into  a  denser  medium.  —  nQOG^aXXovca  dt  vai^g  Jta^VVSQatg 
vXaig,  a/ivdQOTtQov  ez^*^  ^^  6ia$OTiK7jv  £niq)av6iav. 


N0TB8  TO  THE  LOVES  OF  THE  ANGELS.  j^gg 

Pa«e  150. 
Jfteit  fir%t  did  woman^t  virgin.  Irow 

TluU  hymeneal  chapiet  wear, 
WlUeh  when  it  diet,  no  eecond  vow 
Can  bid  a  new  one  bloom  out  there. 
In  the  Catbolie  charcli,    when  a  widow  is  raariied,  she  is  sot,  I  believe,  allowed  to  wear 
flovera  on  her  head.    The  aneient  Homans ,  honoured  with  a  '^corona  pudiciliae,**  or  crowu  of 
■•dnty ,  tfaoae  wlio  entered  bat  once  into  the  marriage  state. 

Page  151. 

/fer,  who  near 
The  Tabemade  etote  to  hear 
The  eeereta  of  the  Angd* 


Two  fallen  Splendort. 
The  Sephiroths  are  the  hirher  orders  of  emanative  hetnff ,  in  the  stranffe  one 
lihle  •jstem  of  the  Jewi!<h Gahhala.    Thev  are  called  by  vanoui  aames,  Pity,  B 
9mA  their  iaflueaeeo  are  sapposed  to  act  taroarh  certain  canals,   winch  eoiamuni 


Page  151. 

7W  fallen  Splmdort. 

'•'■''  Quj  ineomprehen- 

,,  Beauty,  jcc.  &c.; 

eoraihunicate  with  each 

explanation  of 

Puree  ,^  ei  qui 

'wv  vwwua^B    .•   >w   *Mvmm*M*v  m    wH»   %tMMmt^%ia    u  uu   gtAiiu    iiwiHUBU   w  r^ugcB.      M*  J    VH    n  trente~Cinq    8Ur 

lecaaal  de  la  Misericorde,  qoi  recompensent  et  qui  couronnent  la  verta  des  Saints,  &.C.  &c.'* 
—  For  a  ooaciae  aceount  of  the  Cabalistic  Philosophy ,  see  EnOold's  very  uaeful  compeadiuai 
ttf  Bracker. 

Page  151. 

From  thta  tree 
WlUth  buds  with  ouch  eternally. 
**Oa  lee  represeate  qnelqucfnis  sous  la  figure   d'un  arbre  ....  TEnsoph  mi^on  met  aa- 
nu  de  Tarbro  Sephlroti^ue  on  dee  Splendcurs  divins,  est  Tlnfini.**  —  L^Histoire  des  Juiis, 
It.  ii.  11. 
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Le  liCf^  il«lfa  Mascbera  ridkiedono  chc  ana  penona  nutficherata 
non  sia  salutata  per  nome  da  uuo  chc  la  conosce  malnado  U  euo 
travcstimeuto.  —  CASTIGLlOI\E. 


PREFACE 


Is  wbat  manner  the  following  Epistles  came  into  my  hands,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
tJM  pubfic  to  know.  It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Fudcr's  Second  Letter,  that  he  is  one  of 
tihose  gentlemen  whose  Secret  Services  in  Ireland ,    mider  the  niild  minbtry  of  my 

U)rd  C GH,    have  been  so  amply  and  gratefolly  remunerated.    Like  his  friend 

and  assodate,  Thomas  Rbynolds,  Esq.  he  had  retired  upon  the  reward  of  his  honest 
■Aistry ;  but  has  lately  been  induced  to  appear  again  in  active  life,  and  superintend 
the  training  of  that  Delalorian  Cohort^  which  Lord  S — dm. — tu,  in  his  wisdom  and 
boieYolenoe ,  has  organized. 

Whether  Mr.  Ii^rnGB,  himself,  has  yet  made  any  discoveries,  does  not  appear 
fron  the  following  pages;  —  but  much  may  be  expected  from  a  person  of  his  zeal 
and  sagacity,  and,  indeed,  to  fttm,  Lord  S — dm — th,  and  the  Greenlandbound 
lUps,  the  eyes  of  all  lovers  of  discoveries  are  now  most  anxiously  directed. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  Mr.  Bob  Fudge's  Third  Letter,  con- 
dnding  the  adventures  of  his  Day  with  the  Dinner,  Opera,  &c.  &c.  —  but,  in 
evQsequence  of  some  remarks  upon  Marinette's  ttiin  drapery,  which,  it  was  thought, 
aigfat  give  offence  to  certain  well-meaning  persons,  the  manuscript  was  sent  back 
U  Paris  for  his  revision,  and  had  not  returned  when  ^e  last  sheet  was  put  to  press. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  presumptuous,  if  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
nnplaining  of  a  very  serious  injustice  I  have  suiTorcd  from  the  public.  Dr.  King 
^ote  a  treatise  to  prove  that  Bbntlkt  ^*was  not  the  author  of  his  own  book,**  and 
tsnilar  absurdity  has  been  asserted  of  me,'  in  ahnost  all  the  best-informed  literary 
orcfes.  With  the  name  of  the  real  author  staring  them  in  the  face,  they  have  yet 
perasted  in  attributing  my  works  to  other  people;  and  the  fame  of  the  Twopenny 
Post-Bag  —  such  as  it  is  —  having  hovered  doubtfully  over  various  persons,  has 
^last  settled  upon  the  head  of  a  certain  little  gentleman,  who  wears  it,  I  under- 
ftand,  as  complacently  as  if  it  actually  belonged  to  him;  without  even  the  honesty 
t'farowing,  with  his  own  favourite  author,  (he  will  excuse  the  pun) 

Eyto  8'  'O  MSIPOZ  a^ag 

I  can  only  add  that  if  any  lady  or  gentleman,  curious  in  such  matters,  will  take 
tlie  trouble  of  calling  at  my  lodgings,  ^5,  Piccadilly,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
lisuing  them,  in  proprid  persond^  tiiat  I  am  —  his,  or  her, 

very  obedient, 
and  very  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  BROWN,  THE  YOUNGER. 
^pra  17,  1818. 
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LETTER  I. 


I  FROM  MI8S  BIDDY  FUDGE  TO  WSS  DOROTHY OF  CLONSKILTY,   IN  IRELAND. 


D 


Amieaa. 

BAR  Doll  ,  while  the  tails  of  our  horses  are  plaiting, 

The  trunks  tying  on ,  and  Papa ,  at  the  door. 
Into  very  bad  French  is,  as  usual,  translating 

His  English  resolve  not  to  give  a  sou  more, 
I  sit  down  to  write  you  a  line  —  only  think !  — 
A  letter  from  France ,  with  French  pens  and  French  ink. 
How  delightful  I  though,  would  you  believe  it,  my  dear? 
I  have  seen  nothing  yet  very  wonderful  here ; 
No  adventure ,  no  sentiment ,  far  as  weVe  come, 
But  the  corn-fields  and  trees  quite  as  dull  as  at  home  ; 
And  but  for  the  post-boy ,  his  boots  and  his  queue, 
I  might  just  as  well  be  at  Clonskilty  with  you! 
In  vain ,  at  Drsskin's  ,  did  I  take  from  my  trunk 
That  divine  fellow ,  Stbrnb  ,  and  fall  reading  ^^The  Monk  ;^' 
In  vain  did  I  think  of  his  charming  Dead  Ass, 
And  remember  the  crust  and  the  wallet  —  alas  I 
No  monks  can  be  had  now  for  love  or  for  money, 
(All  owing,  Pa  says,  to  that  infidel  Bonby;) 
And ,  though  one  little  Neddy  we  saw  in  our  drive 
Out  of  classical  Nampont ,  the  beast  was  alive ! 

By  the  by ,  though ,  at  Calais ,  Papa  had  a  touch 
Of  romance  on  tlic  pier,  which  affected  me  much. 
At  the  sight  of  that  spot,  where  our  darling  Dixmuit 
Set  the  first  of  his  own  dear  legitimate  feet,  ^ 
(ModelFd  out  so  exactly,  and  —  God  bless  the  mark! 
Tisafoot,  Dolly,  worthy  so  Grand  a  Monarque^ 
He  exclaimed  '^Oh  mon  Koi!*'  and,  with  tear-dropping  eye. 
Stood  to  gaze  on  the  spot  —  wliile  some  Jacobin,  nigh, 
MutterM  out  with  a  shrug  (wliat  an  insolent  thing!) 

^'Ma  foi,  he  be  right  —  tis  de  fingUshmanU  King; 
And  dat  grot  pied  de  cochon  —  begar,  me  vil  say 
Dat  de  foot  look  mosh  better ,  if  tum'd  toder  way." 
There's  the  pillar,  too  —  Lord!  I  had  nearly  forgot  — 
What  a  channitig  idea!  — r  rais'd  close  to  the  spot; 
The  mode  being  now ,  (as  you've  heard ,  I  suppose,) 
To  build  tombs  over  iegs,^  and  raise  pillars  to  toes. 

This  is  all  that's  occurred  sentimental  as  yet; 

Except,  indeed,  some  little  flowV-nymphs  we\'e  met, 

"Who  disturb  one's  romance  with  pecuniary  views. 

Flinging  flow'rs  in  your  path ,  and  then  —  bawling  for  sous ! 

And  some  picturesque  beggars ,  whose  multitudes  seem 

To  recall  the  good  days  of  the  aticien  regime^ 

All  as  ragged  and  brisk ,  you'll  be  happy  to  learn. 

And  as  tUm  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  dear  Stbrnb. 

Our  party  consists ,  in  a  neat  Calais  job. 

Of  Papa  and  myseUT,  Mr.  Connor  and  Bob. 

You  remember  how  sheepish  Bob  look'd  at  Kilrandy , 

But,  Lord!  he's  quite  alter'd  —  they've  made  him  a  Dandy ; 

Atlung,    you  know,  whisker'd,  great-coated,  and  lac'd. 

Like  an  hour-glass,  exceedingly  small  in  the  waist: 

Quite  a  new  sort  of  creatures ,  unknown  yet  to  scholars. 

With  heads ,  so  immoveably  stuck  in  shirt-collars. 

That  seats  like  our  music-stools  soon  must  be  found  them, 

To  twirl,  when  the  creatures  may  wish  to  look  round  them ! 

In  short,  dear ,  ^'a  Dandy"  describes  what  1  mean, 

And  Bob's  far  the  best  of  the  genus  I've  seen : 

An  improving  young  man ,  fond  of  learning,  ambitious. 

And  goes  now  to  Paris  to  study  French  dishes, 

1  To  eommeniorate  the  landing  of  Louis  le  Detiire  from  Enffland ,  the  imnreDBton  of  his  foot 
i»  marked  out  on  the  pier  at  Calais ,  and  a  pillar  witJi  an  inscription  raised  oppoeite  to  the 

a  Gi-glt  la  Jambe  de  ke.  ke. 
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Whose  names  —  think ,  how  auick !  —  he  already  knows  pat, 

A  \a  braUej  petits  p4i^»,  ana  —  what  d'ye  call  that 

They  inflict  on  potatoes?  —  oh  maitre  d*hdt9l  — 

I  assure  yoa,  dear  Dolly,  be  knows  them  as  well 

As  if  nothing  but  those  all  his  life  he  had  eat, 

llioogh  a  bit  of  them  Bobby  has  never  touched  yet; 

But  just  knows  the  names  of  French  dishes  and  cooks^ 

As  dear  Pa  knows  the  titles  of  authors  and  books. 

As  to  Pa  ,  what  d*ye  think  ?  —  mind ,  it's  all  entre  nous. 

But  you  know,  love,  I  neyer  keep  secrets  from  you  — 

Why,  he's  writing  a  book  —  what!  a  tale  ?  a  romance? 

No ,  ye  Gods ,  would  it  were !  —  but  his  Travels  in  France ; 

At  the  special  desire  (he  let  out  t'other  day) 

Of  his  friend  and  his  patron,  my  Lord  C — stl-r-«h. 

Who  said,  "My  dear  Funes "  I  forget  th'  exact  words. 

And,  it's  strange,  no  one  ever  remembers  my  Lord's; 

But  'twas  something  to  say  that ,  as  all  must  allow 

A  good  orthodox  work  is  much  wanting  just  now. 

To  expound  to  the  world  the  new  —  thingummie  —  science. 

Found  out  by  the  —  what's-its-name  —  Holy  Alliance, 

And  prove  to  mankind  that  their  rights  are  but  folly. 

Their  freedom  a  joke  (which  it  is,  you  know,  Dolly) 

"There's  none,"  said  his  Lordship ,  "if  /  may  be  judge. 

Half  so  iit  for  this  great  undertaking  as  Fudge  1" 

The  matter's  soon  settled  —  Pa  flies  to  the  Row^ 

(The  first  stage  your  tourists  now  usually  go) 

Settles  all  for  his  quarto  —  advertisements,  praises  — 

Starts  post  from  the  door,  with  his  tablets  —  French  phrases  — 

*'Scott's  Visit ,"  of  course  —  in  short ,  ev'ry  thing  he  has 

An  author  can  want,  except  words  and  ideas:  — 

And,  lo !  the  first  thing ,  m  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Is  Phil.  Fuocb  at  the  front  of  a  Quarto,  my  deart 

Bat,  bless  me,  my  paper's  near  out,  so  I'd  better 
Draw  fast  to  a  close:  —  this  exceeding  long  letter 
You  owe  to  a  d^jeHner  A  lafourchette. 
Which  Bobby  would  have,  and  is  hard  at  it  yet.  — 
What's  next?  oh,  the  tutor,  the  last  of  the  party. 
Young  CoNKoa:  —  they  say  he's  so  like  Bonaparth, 
His  nose  and  his  chin,  —  which  Papa  rather  dreads. 
As  the  Bourbons,  you  know,  are  suppressing  all  heads 
That  resemble  old  Nap's,  and  who  know*  but  their  honours 
May  think,  in  their  fright,  of  suppressing  poor  Coniior's? 
Ju  Teste ,  (as  we  say)  the  young  lad^s  well  enough. 
Only  talks  much  of  Athens ,  Rome,  virtue,  and  stufi"; 
A  tUrd  cousin  of  ours ,  by  the  way  —  poor  as  Job, 

rrhough  of  royal  descent  by  the  side  of  Mamma) 
Ana  for  charity  made  private  tutor  to  Bob  — 

Entre  nous,  too,  a  Papist  —  how  lib'ral  of  Pa! 
This  is  all ,  dear ,  —  forgive  me  for  breaking  off  thus ! 
But  Bob's  d^jeHner^B  done ,  and  Papa's  in  a  fuss. 

B.  P. 
P.  S. 
How  provoking  of  Pal  he  will  not  let  me  stop 
Just  to  run  in  and  rummage  some  milliner's  shop  ; 
And  my  debut  in  Paris ,  I  blush  to  think  on  it. 
Must  now,  Doll,  be  made  in  a  hideous  low  bomiet. 
But  Paris ,  dear  Paris !  —  oh,  there  will  be  joy. 
And  romance ,  and  high  boiuetji,  and  Madame  lb  Roi !  * 


LETTER  II. 

PROM  PHIL.  FIJDeB,    EB^.  TO  THB  LORD  VISCOUMT  C 

Paris. 


At  length,  my  Lord,  I  have  the  bliss 
To  date  to  you  a  line  from  tliis 


*  A  celebrated  mantua  -  maker  iu  Paris. 
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^DemoralizM^  metfopolu ; 

IVhere,  by  plebeians  low  and  scnryy. 

The  throne  was  tara'd  quite  topsy-turvy, 

And  Kingship ,  tumbled  from  its  seat, 

^'Stood  prostrate"  at  the  people's  feet. 

Where  (still  to  use  your  Lordship's  tropes) 

The  level  of  obedience  slopes 

Upward  and  downward ,  as  the  sfrecm 

Of  hydra  faction  kicks  tJke  beam !  ^ 

Where  the  poor  palace  changes  ouustelm  A 

Quicker  than  a  snake  its  skin,  j 

And  Louis  is  roll'd  out  on  castors, 

While  Bonby's  borne  on  shoulders  in :  — 
But  where ,  in  every  change ,  no  doubt. 

One  special  good  your  Lordship  traces,  •— 
That  *tis  the  Kings  alone  turn  out, 

The  Ministers  still  keep  their  places. 

How  oft,  dear  Viscount  C gu, 

Tve  thought  of  thee  upon  the  way, 
As  in  my  job  (what  place  could  be 
More  apt  to  wake  a  thought  of  thee  ?) 
Or ,  oftener  far ,  when  gravely  sitting 
Upon  my  dickey ,  (as  is  fitting  . 

For  him  who  writes  a  Tour ,  Uiat  he 
May  more  of  men.  and  manners  see,) 
I've  thought  of  thee  and  of  thy  glones,    * 
Thou  guest  of  Kings ,  and  King  of  JTories ! 
Reflecting  how  thy  fame  has  grown 

And  spread ,  beyond  man's  usual  share. 
At  home ,  abroad ,  till  thou  art  known. 

Like  Major  Sbwplb  ,  every  where  I 
And  marvelling  with  what  pow'rs  of  breath 
Your  Lordship ,  having  speech'd  to  death 
Some  hundreds  of  your  fellow-men. 
Next  speech'd  to  Sovereigns'  ears ,  —  and  when 
All  Sovereigns  else  were  doz'd ,  at  last 
Speech'd  down  the  Sovereign  ^  of  Belfast, 
On !  'mid  the  praises  and  the  trophies 
Thou  eain'st  from  Morosophs  and  Sophia ; 
'Mid  all  the  tributes  to  thy  fame, 

There's  one  thou  shouldst  be  chiefly  pleas'd  at  — 
That  Ireland  gives  her  snuff  thy  name. 

And  C  ■       ch's  the  thing  now  sneez'd  at ! 

But  hold ,  mv  pen  t  -^  a  truce  to  praising  — 

Though  en  your  Lordship  will  allow 
The  theme's  temptations  are  amazuig; 

But  time  and  uik  run  short,  and  now, 
(As  thou  wouJdst  say ,  my  guide  and  teacher 

In  these  gay  metaphoric  fringes,) 
I  must  embark  into  the /cattirc 

On  which  this  letter  chiefly  hinges;  —  * 
My  Book ,  the  Book  that  is  to  prove  — 
And  willy  so  help  ye  Sprites  above, 
That  sit  on  clouds,  as  grave  as  judges. 
Watching  the  labours  of  the  Fudgbs  !  — 
JVm  prove  that  all  the  world ,  at  present. 
Is  in  a  state  extremely  pleasant : 
That  Europe  —  thanks  to  royal  swords 

And  bayonets,  and  the  Duke  commanding  — 

1  This  eicellent  imilation  of  the  noble  Lord^s  style  shews  how  deeply  Mr.  Fudge  mast  have 
studied  hia  great  originiAl.  Irinh  oratory,  Indeed,  abounds  with  such  startling  peculiarities. 
rhuH  the  rloquent  Counsellor  B  -  ,  in  describing'  some  hypocritieal  pretender  to  eharity, 
'^^  oT.."''®  P"^  ^^*  ^^'^^  ^  his  breeches-pocket,  like  a  crocodile,  and,*'  Xcc.  ^c. 

a  The  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Belfast,  before  whom  Ms  Lordship  (with  the  ^^tadium 
immane  loqnendi  **  attributed  by  Ovid  to  that  chattering  and  rapacious  class  of  birds,  the  pics) 
delivered  sundry  long  and  self-gratulatory  orations,  on  his  return  from  the  Continenk  It  wati  at 
one  of  thcEo  Irish  dinners  that  his  gallant  brother,  Lord  S.,  proposed  the  health  of  '*The  bent 
cavalry  oflicer  in  Europe  —  the  Regent!** 

S  Verbatim  from  one  of  the  noble  Viscount's  Speeches  —  **And  now.  Sir,  1  must  embark 
Into  the  feature  on  which  this  question  chiefly  hinges.'* 
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Eaioys  a  peace  whidi ,  like  the  Lord^ 

Pajseto  all  human  onderstandkig : 
That  FVance  prefers  her  g(H€art  lUng 

To  SQch  a  coward  scamp  as  Bonby  — 
Though  round,  with  each  a  leading-string. 

There  standeth  many  a  Royal  crony. 
For  fear  the  chubby  ,  tottering  thing 

Should  fall ,  if  left  there  loMff-poney : 
That  England,  too,  the  more  her  debts^ 
The  more  she  spends ,  the  richer  gets  ; 
And  that  the  Insh,  iprateful  nation ! 

Remember  when  by  thee  reign'd  over^ 
And  bless  thee  for  their  flagellation. 

As  HsLoisA  did  her  lover  P 
That  Poland,  left  for  Russia's  lunch 

Upon  the  side-board,  snug  reposes  $ 
While  Saxony's  as  pleas'd  as  Punch, 

And  Norway  "on  a  bed  of  roses  1 " 
That,  as  for  some  few  million  souls, 

Transferr'd  by  contract,  bless  the  dodst 
If  half  were  strangled  —  Spaniards ,  Poles, 

And  Frenchmen  —  't  wouldn't  make  much  odds. 
So  Europe's  goodly  Royal  ones 
Sit  easy  on  their  sacred  thrones; 
So  Fbrdinand  embroiders  gaily. 
And  Louis  cats  his  galmi^  daily; 
So  time  is  left  to  Emperor  Sanbt 
To  be  htM^f  Caesar  and  half  Dandy ; 

And  G 6B  the  R — g — r  (who'd  fofget 

That  doughtiest  chieftain  of  the  set?) 
Hath  wherewithal  for  trinkets  new. 

For  dragons ,  after  Chinese  models. 
And  chambers  where  Duke  Mo  and  Soo 

Iffight  come  and  nine  times  knock  their  noddles !  — 
All  this  my  Quarto  'U  prove  •—  much  more 
Than  Quarto  ever  prov'd  before  — 
In  reas'nin£  with  the  Post  Vll  vie. 
My  facts  the  Courier  shall  supply. 
My  jokes  V — ns — r,  P — ^lb  ray  sense, 
And  thoo ,  sweet  Lord,  my  eloquence! 

My  Journal,  penn'd  by  fits  and  starts. 

On  Bitot's  back  or  Bobby's  shoulder^ 
(iVIy  son,  my  Lord ,  a  youth  of  parts. 

Who  tengs  to  be  a  small  place-holder) 
Is  —  though  /  say't,  that  shouldn't  say  — 
Extremely  good ;  and ,  by  the  way. 
One  extract  from  it  —  only  one  — 
To  show  its  spirit,  and  I've  done. 

"Jill,  thiritf 'first.  —  Went ,  after  snack, 

"To  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denny ; 
"Sigh'd  o'er  the  Kings  of  ages  back, 

"And  —  gave  the  old  Concierge  a  penny ! 
"(Afem.  —  Must  see  RheimSy  much  fam'd,  'tis  said, 
"For  making  Kings  and  gingerbread.) 
**Was  shown  the  tomb  where  lay ,  so  stately, 
"A  little  Bourbon ,  buried  lately, 
^^Thrice  high  and  puissant ,  we  were  told, 
**Though  only  twenty-four  hours  old ! » 
^'Hear  this,  thought  I ,  ye  Jacobins; 
"Ye  Burdetts ,  tremble  in  your  skins! 
**If  Royalty,  but  ag'd  a  day, 
"Can  boast  such  high  and  puissant  sway^ 
*'What  impious  hand  its  pow'r  would  fix, 
"FuU  fledg'd  and  wigg'd*  at  fifty-six  I" 

1  'ec  her  Letters. 

I  O^/a  Ti,  Of  a  i<fov0i  dtoTQtiipttf  fiaailtitg, 

jg  H<HIBm  0»%H«.  3.  ^ 

'SO  QCMribed  on  the  coffin:  "trte  haute  et  paissante  PruiccMe,  agee  d'lin  Jour. 

*  facre  u  «  fulnesa  and  breadth  in  this  portrait  of  Rojralty,  vhidi  ceoUads  u«  of  Mhat 
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The  argument's  quite  new,  yon  see. 
And  proves  exactly  Q.  E.  D.  — 
80  now,  with  duty  to  the  R-*-« — r, 
I  am ,  dear  Lovd, 

Your  most  obedient, 


P.F. 


HdUi  Bretmil^  Rue  RivoU. 

Neat  lodgings  — rather  dear  for  me; 
But  BiDDT  said  she  thought  'twould  look 
Genteeler  thus  to  date  my  Book, 
And  Biddy's  right  —  besides ,  it  curries 
Some  fayonr  with  our  firiends  at  Murray's, 
Who  scorn  what  any  man  can  say, 
That  dates  from  Rue  St.  Honors  I  ^ 


LETTER     III. 

FROM  MR.  BOB  FUDGE  TO  RICHARD  ,  ESQ. 

vJh  Dick!  you  may  talk  of  your  writing  and  reading, 
Your  Logic  and  Greek ,  but  there's  nothing  like  fee£ng ; 
And  thig  is  the  place  for  it,  Dicky,  you  dog, 
Of  all  places  on  earth  —  the  head  quarters  of  Prog! 
Talk  of  England  —  her  fam'd  Magna  Charta ,  I  swear,  is 
A  humbug,  a  flam,  to  the  Carte ^  at  old  Vibry's; 
And  as  for  your  Juries  —  who  would  not  set  o'er  'em 
A  Jury  of  Tasters ,  ^  with  woodcocks  before  'em? 
Giye  Cartwrioht  his  Parliaments ,  fresh  every  year  — 
But  those  friends  of  Bhort  Commont  would  never  do  here ; 
And,  let  Romilly  speak  as  he  will  on  the  question, 
No  Digest  of  Law's  like  the  laws  of  digestion ! 

By  the  by,  Dick,  /  fatten  —  but  fCiniporte  for  that, 

'Tis  the  mode  —  your  Legitimates  always  get  fat. 

There's  the  R — g — t  ,  there's  Louis  —  and  Boney  tried  too, 

But^  tho'  somewhat  imperial  in  paunch,  't  wouldn't  do:  — 

He  improv'd,  indeed,  much  in  this  point,  when  he  wed. 

But  he  ne'er  grew  right  royally  fat  tn  the  head. 

Dick,  Dick,  what  a  place  is  this  Paris!  —  but  stay  — 

As  my  raptures  may  bore  you,  I'll  just  sketch  a  Day, 

As  we  pass  it,  myself  and  some  comrades  I've  got. 

All  thorough-bred  GnosUeSy  who  know  what  is  what. 

After  dreaming  some  hours  of  the  land  of  Cocaigne,  * 

That  Elysium  of  all  that  is  friand  and  nice. 
Where  for  hail  they  have  bon-hons,  and  claret  for  rain. 

And  the  skaiters  in  winter  show  off  on  cream-ice  $ 
Where  so  ready  all  nature  its  cookery  yields. 
Macaroni  au  parmeean  ffrows  in  the  fields : 
Little  birds  fly  about  with  the  true  pheasant  taint. 
And  tfie  geese  are  all  bom  with  a  liver  complaint!  * 
I  rise  —  put  on  neck-cloth  —  stiff,  tight,  as  can  be  — 
For  a  lad  who  g'oe«  into  the  world ^  Dick,  like  me. 
Should  have  his  neck  tied  up,  you  know  —  there's  no  doubt  of  it  — 

Sit?  "^'  1*  speakinf  of  Tngan*8  great  qvalitiw:  —  **noiuie  long^  latique  Principem  osten- 

•i  ®*i?i  *t®  Quarterly  Review  for  May,    1816,    where  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  accused  of  havmr 
^"^  o®?./'**^*"®'^     *"  »  »ac''  "treet  of  the  French  capital.'* 
i  i     n  l'  ®«  ^J^'^'  "  ^'^^y'l  »  well-known  Restaiiratear. 

3  Mr.  Bob  alladeti  particularly.  1  presume,    to  the  famous  Jury  D^rnstateur,  which  used 
to  ^emble  at  the  Hotel  of  M.  Orimod  de  la  Reyuiere,  and  of  which  this  modem  Archestra- 

S^JP^^!".*"  a«c»""t  in  kin  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  cinqui^me  annee.  p. 78. 

4  Ihe  tairy-Iand  of  cookerv  and  gourmandise ;    **Paiji,  ou  le  ciel  offre  lea  viandes  touten 
cmics,^  et  ou,   comme  on  parle,  lea  louettes  tombent  toutes  rdties.    Du  Latin,  coqoere."  — 

J?  *P*®  i^^^  5y  ^^V^^  ^^  "^«''  of  ^he  unfortunate  roone  is  enlarged,    in  order  to  pro- 
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Almost  as  i^jtii  as  some  lads  vrho  go  out  of  it. 

With  iwhiskers  well  oil'd,  and  with  boots  that  *'hoId  up 

^^he  mirror  to  nature"  —  so  bright  you  could  sup 

Off  the  leather  like  china ;  with  coat,  too ,  that  wawr 

On  the  tailor,  who  suffers,  a  martyr's  applause!  — 

With  head  bridled  up ,  like  a  four-in-hand  leader, 

And  stays  —  deril's  in  them  —  too  tight  for  a  feeder, 

I  stmt  to  the  old  Caf^  Hardy,  which  yet 

Beats  the  field  at  a  d^jeHner  it  lafourchette. 

There,  Dick,  what  a  breakfast !  —  oh ,  not  like  your  ghost 

Of  a  breakfast  in  EIngland ,  your  curst  tea  and  toast ; 

But  a  side-board,  you  dog,  where  one's  eye  roves  about, 

Like  a  Turk's  in  the  Harain,  and  thence  singles  out 

One's  pdt^  of  larks,  just  to  tune  up  the  throat, 

One's  small  limbs  of  chickens ,  done  en  pafnllote^ 

One's  erudite  cutlets ,  drest  all  ways  but  plain. 

Or  one's  kidnies  —  imagine,  Dick  —  done  with  champagne ! 

Then,  some  glasses  of  Beatme,  to  dilute  —  or,  mayhap, 

Chambertin^^  which  you  know's  the  pet  tipple  of  Nap, 

And  which  Dad,  by  the  by,  that  legitimate  stickler. 

Much  scruples  to  taste ,  but  I'm  not  so  partic'lar.  — 

Your  coffee  comes  next,  by  prescription ;  and  then,  Dick,  's 

The  coffee's  ne'er-failing  ana  glorious  appendix, 

(If  books  had  but  such ,  my  old  Grecian ,  depend  on't, 

rd  swallow  e'n  W — tk — ns',  for  sake  of  the  end  on't); 

A  neat  glass  of  par/att-amour,  which  one  sips 

Just  as  if  bottled  velvet'  tipp*d  over  one's  lips ! 

This  repast  beine  ended,  and  paid  for  —  (how  odd! 

Till  a  man's  u^d  to  paying,  there's  something  so  queer  in't!) 
The  sun  now  well  out ,  and  the  girls  all  abroad. 

And  the  world  enough  air'd  for  us ,  Nobs ,  to  appear  in't. 
We  lounge  up  the  Boulevards,  where  —  oh,  Dick,  the  phyzzes, 
The  turn-outs,  we  meet  —  what  a  nation  of  quizzes! 
Here  toddles  along  some  old  figure  of  fun. 
With  a  coat  you  might  date  Anno  Domini  1 ; 
A  lac^d  hat,  worsted  stockings,  and  —  noble  old  soul! 
A  fine  ribbon  and  cross  in  his  best  button-hole; 

Just  such  as  our  Pr b,  who  nor  reason  nor  fun  dreads. 

Inflicts,  without  e'n  a  court-martial,  on  hundreds. '^ 

Here  trips  a  grisettOy  with  a  fond,  roguish  eye, 

(Rather  eatable  things  these  grisettes  by  the  by) ; 

And  there  an  old  demoiseUej  almost  as  fond. 

In  a  silk  that  has  stood  since  the  time  of  the  Fronde.  < 

There  goes  a  French  Dandy  —  ah,  Dick!  unlike  some  ones 

We've  seen  about  Whitb's  —  the  Mounseers  are  but  rum  ones; 

Such  hatsl  —  fit  for  monkies  —  I'd  back  Mrs.  Draper 

To  cut  neater  weather-boards  out  of  brown  paper : 

And  coats  —  how  I  wish ,  if  it  wouldn't  distreiis  'em. 

They'd  dub  for  old  B — m^l,  from  Calsds,  to  dress  'cm! 

The  collar  sticks  out  from  the  neck  such  a  space, 

That  you'd  swear  'twas  the  plan  of  this  heaclopping  nation. 
To  leave  there  behind  them  a  snug  little  place 

For  the  head  to  drop  into,  on  decapitation! 
In  short,  what  with  mountebanks.  Counts,  and  friseurs, 
Some  mummers  by  trade,  and  the  rest  amateurs  ~* 
What  with  captains  in  new  jockey-boots  and  silk  breeches. 

Old  dustmen  with  swinging  great  opera-hats. 
And  shoeblacks  reclining  by  statues  in  niches , 

There  never  was  seen  such  a  race  of  Jack  Sprats ! 

From  the  Boulevards  —  but  hearken !  —  yes  —  as  I'm  a  simier, 
The  clock  is  just  striking  the  half-hour  to  dinner: 
So  no  more  at  present  —  short  time  for  adorning  — 
My  Day  must  be  finish'd  some  other  fine  morning. 
Now,  hey  for  old  Bbauvillibrs'  *  larder ,  my  boy ! 

1  The  favourite  %iinp  of  Napoleon. 

I  VeimtTM  en  bouUille. 

lit  aai  said  by  Hicqaefort,  more  than  a  hundred  years  a^o,  **LoRo{  d*Anf|:1etcrre  fait 
fc«]  plaf  de  chevalten  que  tous  jes  autrea  Rois  de  la  Chreticntc  ensembMi."  —  What  would  he 
MyMvY 

4  A  celebrated  Rentaurateor. 
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And,  once  there ^  if  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  and  Joy 

Were  to  write  '^Come  and  kiss  me ,  dear  Bob  !"  Td  not  badge 

Not  a  step ,  DicKy  as  sure  as  my  name  is 

R.  Fudge. 


LETTER    IT. 


FROM  PHELIH  COKNOE  TO 


XIeturn!^'  —  no,  neTer,  while  the  withering  hand 
Of  bigot  power  is  on  that  hapless  land ; 
While,  for  the  feiith  my  fathers  held  to  God, 
E'n  in  the  fields  where  free  those  fathers  trod, 
I  am  proscribM ,  and  —  like  the  spot  left  bare 
In  Israelis  haUs,  to  tell  the  proud  and  fair 
Amidst  their  mirth,  that  Slavery  had  been  there  — ^ 
On  all  I  love,  home,  parents,  friends,  I  trace  . 
The  mournful  mark  of  bondage  and  disgrace! 
No !  —  let  them  stay ,  who  in  their  country^s  pangs 
See  nought  but  food  for  factions  and  harangues ; 
Who  yearly  kneel  before  their  roasters'  doors. 
And  hawk  their  wrongs ,  as  beggars  do  their  sores : 
«  Still  let  your 

Still  hope  and  suffer ,  all  who  can !  —  but  I, 
Who  durst  not  hope,  and  cannot  bear,  must  fly. 

But  whither?  —  every- where  the  scourge  pursues  — 
Turn  where  he  will,  the  wretched  wanderer  views, 
In  the  bright,  broken  hopes  of  all  his  race, 
Countless  reflections  of  th'  Oppressor's  face ! 
Every- where  gallant  hearts ,  and  spirits  true. 
Are  serv'd  up  victims  to  the  vile  and  few; 
While  E  •*•*** ,  every-where  —  the  general  foe 
Of  Truth  and  Freedom ,  wheresoever  they  glow  — 
Is  first,  when  tyrants  strike,  to  aid  the  blow! 
Oh,  E  ****** !  could  such  poor  revenge  atone 
For  wrongs ,  that  well  might  claim  the  deadliest  one; 
Were  it  a  vengeance ,  sweet  enough  to  sate 
The  wretch  who  flies  from  thy  intolerant  hate. 
To  hear  his  curses  on  such  barbarous  sway 
Echoed ,  where'er  he  bends  his  cheerless  way ;  — 
Could  this  content  him ,  every  lip  he  meets 
Teems  for  his  vengeance  with  such  poisonous  sweets ; 
Were  this  his  luxury,  never  is  thy  name 
Pronounc'd ,  but  he  doth  banquet  on  thy  shame; 
Hears  maledictions  ring  from  every  side 
Upon  that  grasping  pow'r,  that  selfish  pride. 
Which  vaunts  its  own,  and  scorns  all  rights  beside; 
That  low  and  desperate  envy ,  which  to  blast 
A  neighbour's  blessings,  risks  the  few  thou  hast;  — 
That  monster.  Self,  too  gross  to  be  conceal'd. 
Which  ever  lurks  behind  thy  profTer'd  shield ;  — 
Tliat  faithless  craft,  which,  m  thy  hour  of  need. 
Can  court  the  slave,  can  swear  he  shall  be  freed, 
Yet  basely  spurns  him,  when  thy  p<Hnt  is  gain'd. 
Back  to  his  masters,  ready  gagged  and  chain'd! 
Worthy  associate  of  that  band  of  Kings, 
That  royal,  rav'ning  flock,  whose  vampire  wings 
O'er  sleeping  Europe  treacherously  brood. 
And  fan  her  into  dreams  of  promis'd  good, 
Of  hope,  of  freedom  —  but  to  drain  her  blood! 

1  ''They  uso  to  leave  a  yard  square  of  the  wall  of  tho  house  nnplastcrcd ,  on  which  they 
write,  in  large  lettera,  either  the  tbrcmentioucd  verae  of  the  P^alniiiit  (*lf  1  forget  tJiee,  O 
Jemsalem,*  fcc.)  or  the  words  —  *The  memory  of  the  desolation.***    Leo  of  Modtna. 

%  I  have  thought  it  prudent  to  omit  some  parts  of  Mr.  PhcUm  ConnorM  letter.  He  is  evi- 
dently an  intemperate  young  man ,  and  has  associated  with  his  cousins ,  the  Fudges ,  to  very 
little  purpose. 
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Ifihui  to  hear  thee  branded  be  a  bli» 

That  Vengeance  loves,  there's  yet  more  sweet  than  this, 

That  'twas  an  Irish  head,  an  Irish  heart, 

Made  thee  the  fallen  and  tarnishM  thing  thou  art; 

That,  as  the  Centaur  *  gave  tli'  infected  vest 

In  which  he  died,  to  rack  his  conqueror's  breast, 

We  sent  thee  C ca :  —  as  heaps  of  dead 

Have  slain  their  slayers  by  the  pest  they  spread, 
So  hath  our  land  breath'd  out  —  thy  fame  to  dini, 
Thy  strength  to  waste,  and  rot  thee,  soul  and  limb  — 

Her  worst  infections  all  condensed  in  him  I 

****** 

When  will  the  world  shake  off  such  yokes  ?  oh ,  when 
Will  that  redeeming  day  shine  out  on  men, 
That  shall  behold  them  rise,  erect  and  free 
As  Heav'n  and  Nature  meant  mankind  should  be ! 
When  Reason  shall  no  longer  blindly  now 
To  the  vile  paged  things,  that  o'er  her  brow. 
Like  him  of  Jaghemaut,  drive  trampling  bow; 
Nor  Conquest  dare  to  desolate  God  s  earth, 
Nor  drunken  Victory,  with  a  Nkro's  mirth, 
Strike  her  lewd  harp  amidst  a  people's  groans;  — 
But,  built  on  love,  the  world's  exalted  thrones 
Shall  to  the  virtuous  and  the  wise  be  given  — 
Those  bright,  those  sole  Legitimates  of  Heaven! 

When  will  thb  be?  —  or,  oh!  is  it,  in  truth. 
But  one  of  those  sweet,  day-break  dreams  of  youth. 
In  which  the  Soul,  as  round  her  mornuig  springs, 
Twixt  sleep  and  waking,  sees  such  dazzling  thmgs! 
And  must  the  hope,  as  vain  as  it  is  bright. 
Be  all  giv'n  up?  —  and  are  they  only  right. 
Who  say  this  world  of  thinking  souls  was  made 
To  be  by  Kings  partition'd,  truck'd,  and  weigh'd 
In  scales  that,  ever  since  the  world  begun. 
Have  counted  millions  but  as  dust  to  one? 
Are  they  the  only  wise ,  who  laugh  to  scorn 
The  rights,  the  freedom  to  which  man  was  bom? 
Who  ***** 

Who,  proud  to  kiss  each  separate  rod  of  power. 
Bless,  while  he  reigns,  the  minion  of  the  hour; 
Worship  each  would-be  God,  that  o'er  them  moves. 
And  take  the  thundering  of  his  brass  for  Jovu's! 
If  this  be  wisdom,  then  farewell,  my  books. 
Farewell,  ye  shrines  of  old,  ye  classic  brooks. 
Which  fed  my  soul  with  currents,  pure  and  fair. 
Of  Uving  Truth,  that  now  must  stagnate  tliere !  — 
Instead  of  themes  that  touch  the  lyre  with  light. 
Instead  of  Greece,  and  her  immortal  fight 
For  Liberty,  which  once  awak'd  my  stiings. 
Welcome  the  Grand  Conspiracy  of  Kings, 
The  High  Legitimates,  the  Holy  Baud, 
Who ,  bolder  e'n  than  He  of  Sparta's  land. 
Against  whole  millions ,  panting  to  be  free. 
Would  guard  the  pass  of  right-line  tyraiuiy  ! 
Instead  of  him,  th  Athenian  bard,  whose  blade 
Had  stood  the  onset  which  his  pen  pourtray'd. 
Welcome       ♦  •  •  •  • 

«**««* 

And ,  'stead  of  Akistidbs  —  woe  the  day 

Such  names  should  mingle !  —  welcome  C gh  ! 

Here  break  we  off,  at  this  unhallow'd  name. 
Like  priests  of  old,  when  words  ill-omen'd  came. 
My  next  shall  tell  thee,  bitterly  shall  tell, 

*  Membra  et  Ilcrculeos  toros 
ITrit  laes  Noaaea. 


Ule,  ille  victor  viucitor. 

Senec.  Bercul.  Oet. 
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Thooghte  that  •  •  '  *      , 

Thoughts  that  —  could  patience  hold  —  'twere  wiser  far 
To  leave  still  hid  and  burning  where  they  are ! 

LETTER    Y. 

FROM  KISS  BIDDT  FUDGB  TO  MISS  DOROTHY . 

W  HAT  a  time  since  I  wrote !  —  Fro  a  sad ,  naughty  girl  — 

Though,  like  a  tee-totum,  Fm  all  in  a  twirl. 

Yet  e  II  (as  you  wittily  say)  a  tee-totum 

Between  all  its  twirls  gives  a  letter  to  note  *em. 

But,  Lord,  such  a  place!  and  then,  Dolly,  my  dresses, 

My  gowns ,  so  divine  I  —  therc^s  no  language  expresses, 

Except  just  the  two  words  "superbe,"  "magnifique," 

The  trimmings  of  that  which  I  had  home  last  week! 

It  is  call'd  —  I  forget  —  a  la  —  something  which  sounded 

Like  alieampane  —  but ,  in  truth ,  Fm  confounded 

And  bothered,  my  dear,  'twixt  that  troublesome  boy^s 

(Bob's)  cookery  language ,  and  Madame  lb  Roi's  : 

What  with  fillets  of  roses ,  and  fillets  of  veal, 

Things  garni  with  lace,  atid  things  garni  with  eel. 

One's  hair  and  one's  cutlets  both  en  papillote. 

And  a  thousaud  more  things  I  shall  ne'er  have  by  rote, 

I  can  scarce  tell  the  difTrence ,  at  least  as  to  phrase, 

Between  beef  ci  la  Psyche  and  curls  a  la  braise.  — 

But,  in  short,  dear,  I'm  trick'd  out  quite  k  la  Fran^aise, 

With  my  bonnet  —  so  beautiful !  —  high  up  and  poking, 

Like  things  that  are  put  to  keep  chimnies  from  smoking. 

Where  shall  I  begm  with  the  endless  delights 
Of  this  Eden  of  millmers ,  monkies,  and  sights  — 
This  dear  busy  place,  where  there's  nothing  transacting 
But  dressing  and  dinnering,  dancing  and  acting? 

Imprimis ,  the  Opera  —  mercy ,  my  ears ! 

brother  Bobby's  remark ,  t'other  night,  was  a  true  one;  — 
<^This  must  be  the  music ,"  said  he ,  ^'of  the  spears. 
For  Fm  curst  if  each  note  of  it  doesn't  run  through  one!" 
Pa  says  (and  you  know,  love,  his  Book's  to  miSie  out 
'Twas  the  Jacobins  brought  every  mischief  about) 
That  this  passion  for  roaring  has  come  in  of  late. 
Since  the  rabble  all  tried  for  a  voice  m  the  State.  — 
What  a  frightful  idea ,  one's  mind  to  o'erwhelm ! 

What  a  chorus ,  dear  Dolly  ,  would  soon  be  let  loose  of  it, 
K,  when  of  age ,  every  man  in  the  realm 

Had  a  voice  like  old  Lais  ,  *  and  chose  to  make  use  of  it ! 
No  —  never  was  known  ui  this  riotous  sphere 
Such  a  breach  of  the  peace  as  their  singing,  my  dear. 
So  bad  too ,  you'd  swear  that  the  God  of  both  arts. 

Of  Music  and  Physic ,  had  taken  a  frolic 
For  setting  a  loud  fit  of  asthma  in  parts, 

Aiid  composing  a  fine  rumbling  base  to  a  cholic ! 

But,  the  dancing  —  ah  parlez-moi,  Dolly,  de  ^a  — 
There ,  indeed ,  is  a  treat  that  charms  all  but  Papa. 
Such  beauty  —  such  grace  —  oh  ye  sylphs  of  romance! 

Fly ,  fly  to  Titan  I A ,  and  ask  her  if  she  has 
One  light-footed  nymph  in  her  train ,  that  can  dance 

Like  divine  Bigottini  and  sweet  FAN^Y  Bus! 
Fanny  Bias  iji  Flora  —  dear  creature !  —  you'd  swear. 

When  her  delicate  feet  in  the  dance  twinkle  round, 
That  her  steps  are  of  light,  that  her  home  is  the  air. 

And  she  only  par  complaisance  touches  the  ground. 
And  when  Bigottini  in  Psychb  dishevels 
Her  black  flowing  hair,  and  by  daemons  is  driven. 
Oh !  who  does  not  envy  those  rude  little  devils. 

That  hold  her  and  hug  her,  and  keep  her  from  heaven? 

*  The  oldest,  most  celebrAted ,  and  most  noiny  of  the  singers  at  the  French  Opera. 
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Then ,  the  mnaic  —  so  softly  its  cadences  die, 

80  divinely  —  oh,  Dolly!  between  you  and  I, 

It's  as  well  for  my  peace  that  there's  nobody  nigh 

To  make  love  to  me  then  —  you^ve  a  soul ,  and  can  judge 

^hat  a  crisis  'twould  be  for  your  firiend  Blddy  1<Vi>gb  ! 

The  next  place  (which  Bobbt  has  near  lost  his  heart  in) 
They  call  it  the  Play-house  —  I  think  —  of  St.  Martin;  * 
Quite  charming  —  and  very  religions  —  what  folly 
To  say  that  the  French  are  not  pious,  dear  Dolly, 
When  here  one  beholds ,  so  correctly  and  rightly. 
The  Testament  turn'd  into  melo-drames  nightly ; 
And,  doubtless,  so  fond  they're  of  scriptural  facts. 
They  will  soon  get  the  Pentateuch  up  in  five  acts. 
Here  Damirl,  in  pantomime,^  bids  bold  defiance 
To  Nbbuchadnbzzar  and  all  his  stufTd  lions, 
While  pretty  .young  Israelites  dance  round  the  Prophet, 
In  very  thin  clothings,  and  but  little  of  it ;  — 
Here  BI^grand  , '  who  shines  in  this  scriptural  path, 

As  the  lovely  Susam^a,  without  e'n  a  relic 
Of  drapery  round  her ,  comes  out  of  the  bath 

In  a  manner  that ,  Bob  says ,  is  quite  Eve-angelie ! 

But  in  short,  dear,  'twould  take  me  a  month  to  recite 
All  the  exquisite  places  we're  at ,  day  and  night ; 
And  besides ,  ere  I  finish ,  I  think  you'll  be  glad 
Just  to  hear  one  delightful  adventure  I've  had. 

Last  night ,  at  the  Beaujon ,  *  a  place  where  —  I  doubt 

If  1  well  can  describe  —  there  are  cars ,  that  set  out 

From  a  lighted  pa\ilion ,  high  up  in  the  air, 

And  rattle  you  down ,  Doll  ,  —  you  hardly  know  where. 

These  vehicles ,  mind  me ,  in  which  you  go  through 

This  delightfully  dangerous  journey ,  hold  two. 

Some  cavalier  asks,  with  humility ,  whether 

You'll  venture  down  with  him  —  you  smile  —  'tis  a  match ; 
In  an  instant  you're  seated,  and  down  both  together 

Go  thund'nng ,  as  if  you  went  post  to  old  Scratch !  ^ 
Well ,  it  was  but  last  night ,  as  J  stood  and  remark'd 
On  the  looks  and  odd  ways  of  the  girls  who  embark'd. 
The  impatience  of  some  for  the  perilous  flight, 
The  forc'd  giggle  of  others,  'twixt  pleasure  and  fright,  — 
That  there  came  up  —  imagine ,  dear  Doll  ,  if  you  can  — 
A  fine  sallow,  sublime,  sort  of  Werter-fac'd  man. 
With  mustachios  that  gave  (what  we  read  of  so  oft) 
The  dear  Corsair  expression ,  half  savage,  half  soft. 
As  Hyaenas  in  love  may  be  fancied  to  look,  or 
A  something  between  Abklard  and  old  Blucubr  ! 
Up  he  came,  Doll,  tome,  and,,  uncovering  his  head, 
(Rather  bald,  but  so  warlike!)  in  bad  English  said, 
"Ah !  my  dear  —  if  Ma'niselle  viJ  be  so  very  good  — 
Just  for  von  littel  course"  —  though  I  scarce  understood 
What  he  wished  me  to  do ,  I  said ,  thank  him ,  I  would. 
Off  we  set  —  and,  though  'faith ,  dear,  1  hardly  knew  whether 

My  head  or  my  heels  were  the  uppermost  then. 
For  'twas  like  heav'n  and  earth ,  Dolly  ,  coming  together,  — 

Yet,  spite  of  the  danger,  we  dar'd  it  again. 
And  oh!  as  I  gaz'd  on  the  features  and  air 
Of  the  man ,  who  for  me  all  this  peril  defied, 

1  The  Thc&tre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  vhich  was  built  when  the  Opera  House  in  the  Pa- 
law  lUyal  was  burned  down ,  in  1781.  —  A  few  days  after  tliis  dreadful  nre.  which  lasted  more 


-  _     Jarioif  aubiimity  of  theue  scriptural  pantomimes. 

La  foumatse  devieai  un  berceau  de  uuapes  axurcs,  au  fond  duquel  est  an  froupe  de  nuagca 
plat  InmineoY,  et  au  milieu  ^JefaDvah*  au  centre  d*uu  cercle  de  rayonii  brillauH,  qui  aunonce  la 
pr^aee  de  I'Eterael." 

3  Madame  Becraod,  a  finely  formed  woman,  who  acta  in  ^^Susanna  and  the  Elders,"  — 
^'L'AmMir  et  la  Folie,"  lice.  kc. 

4  The  Promenades  ACriennee,  or  French  Mountains.  —  See  a  description  of  this  sinrular  aad 
faataftie  place  of  amusement  in  a  pamphlet,  truly  worthy  of  it,  by  *'F.  F.  Cotterel,  Medecin, 
Docteur  de  la  Faculte  de  Paris ,"  acc.  ^c. 

5  Aecordiag  to  Dr.  Cotterel  the  cars  go  at  the  rate  of  forty-eight  miles  an  hour. 
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I  could  fancy  almost  he  and  I  were  a  pair 

Of  unhappy  young  lovers,  who  thus,  side  by  side, 
Were  taking,  instead  of  rope,  pistol,  or  dagger,  a 
Desperate  dash  down  the  Falls  of  Niagara ! 

This  achieved,  through  the  gardens  ^  we  saunterM  about. 

Saw  the  fire-works,  exclaim'd  '^magnifique ! "  at  each  cracker. 

And,  when  'twas  all  o'er,  the  dear  man  saw  us  out 
With  the  air,  I  will  say,  of  a  Prince,  to  owe  Jiacre. 

Now,  hear  me  —  this  Stranger  —  it  may  be  mere  folly  — 

But  who  do  you  think  we  all  think  it  is ,  Dolly? 

Why,  bless  you,  no  less  than  the  great  King  of  Prussia, 

Who^s  here  now  incog. ^  —  he,  who  made  such  a  fuss,  you 

Remember,  in  London,  witli  Bluchbr  and  Platoff, 

When  Sal  was  near,  kissing  old  Blucher's  cravat  off  1 

Pa  says  he's  come  here  to  look  after  his  money, 

(Not  taking  things  now  as  he  us'd  under  Bonby) 

Which  suits  with  our  friend,  for  Bob  saw  him,  he  swore, 

Looking  sharp  to  the  silver  receiv'd  at  the  door. 

Besides ,  too ,  they  say  that  his  grief  for  his  Queen 

(Which  was  plain  in  this  sweet  fellow's  face  to  be  seen) 

Requires  such  a  stimulant  dose  as  this  car  is, 

UsM  three  times  a  day  with  young  ladies  in  Paris. 

Some  Doctor,  indeed,  has  declar'd  that  such  grief 

Should  —  unless  'twould  to  utter  despairing  its  foUy  push  -— 
Fly  to  the  Beaujon,  and  there  seek  relief 

By  rattling,  as  Boa  says,  *^like  shot  through  a  holly-bush.' 

I  must  now  bid  adieu  —  only  think,  Dolly,  think 
If  this  should  be  the  King  —  I  have  scarce  slept  a  wink 
With  imagining  how  it  will  sound  in  the  papers. 

And  how  all  the  IVlisses  my  good  luck  will  grudge. 
When  they  read  that  Count  Ruppin  ,  to  drive  away  vapours. 

Has  gone  down  the  Beaujon  with  IVIiss  Budy  Fcjdgb. 
Noia  bene.  —  Papa's  ahnost  certain  'tis  he  — 
For  he  knows  the  Legitimate  cut ,  and  could  see. 
In  the  way  he  went  poising  and  managed  to  tower 
So  erect  in  the  car,  the  true  Balance  of  Power* 


LETTER     VI. 

FbOM  PHIL.  FUDttB,    BSQ.  TO   HIS  BROTHER  TIM.  FUDGE,   B8Q.   BARRISTER   AT  LAW. 

OURS  of  the  12th  receiv'd  just  now  — 

Thanks  for  the  hint,  my  trusty  brother! 
'Tis  truly  pleasing  to  sec  how 

We,  Fudges,  stand  by  one  another. 
But  never  fear  —  I  know  my  chap, 
And  he  knows  me  too  —  verbvm  sap, 
]\Iy  Lord  and  I  arc  kindred  spirits, 
Like  ill  our  ways  as  two  young  ferrets ; 
Both  fashion'd ,  as  that  supple  race  is. 
To  twist  into  all  sorts  of  places ;  — 
Creatures  lengtliy ,  lean,  and  hungering. 
Fond  of  blood  and  frurroio-mongering. 

As  to  my  Book  in  91, 

Call'd  "Down  with  Kings,  or.  Who'd  have  thought  it?" 
Bless  you,  the  Book's  long  dead  and  gone,  — 

Not  e'li  th'  Attorney-General  bought  it. 
And ,  though  some  few  seditious  tricks 
I  play'd  in  95  and  6, 
As  you  remind  me  in  your  letter, 

1  In  the  Cafe  attached  to  these  gardens  there  ore  to  be  (aa  Doctor  Cottcrel  infermi  m) 
^^douse  ncgrcH,  tres-alertes,  qui  contrastcront  par  rcb6uc  de  lear  pcaa  svec  1e  teint  de  Ifa 
et  de  roses  de  nos  belles.  Les  glaccs  et  lea  sorbets,  serviit  par  iine  mafn  bien  noire,  (en. 
davaiita^c  ressortir  I'alb&tre  des  bras  arrondis  de  celles-cL"  —  P.  22. 

2  His  Majesty,  who  was  at  Paris  under  the  travelling  name  of  Connt  Ruppin,  is  known 
to  have  gone  down  the  Beaujon  very  frequently. 
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His  Lordship  likes  me  all  the  better;  — 
We,  proselytes,  that  come  with  news  full. 
Are,  as  he  says,  so  vastly  useful ! 

Reynolds  and  I  —  (you  know  Tom  Rbtkolds  — 

Drinks  his  claret ,  keeps  his  chaise  — 
Lucky  the  dog  that  first  unkennels 

Traitors  and  Luddites  now-a-days; 
Or  who  can  help  to  hag  a  few. 

When  S — ^d th  wants  a  death  or  two ; ) 

Rbynolos  and  I,  and  some  few  more. 

All  men,  like  us,  of  ifi/ormation, 
FViends,  whom  his  Lordship  keeps  in  store, 

As  tiniler-sayiours  of  the  nation  —  ^ 
Have  formM  a  Club  this  season ,  where 
His  Lordship  sometimes  takes  the  chair, 
And  ffLves  us  many  a  bright  oration 
In  praise  of  our  subUme  vocation; 
Tracing  it  up  to  great  King  IVIidas, 
Who ,  though  in  fable  typified  as 
A  royal  Ass ,  by  grace  divine 
And  right  of  ears ,  most  asinine, 
Was  yet  no  more,  in  fact  historical, 

Than  an  exceeding  well-bred  tyrant; 
And  these,  his  earsy  but  allegorical; 

Meaning  Informers ,  kept  at  high  rent  ^  * 
Gem'men,  who  touched  the  Treasury  glisteners, 
Like  us ,  for  being  trusty  listeners ; 
And  picking  up  each  tale  and  fragment. 
For  royal  AIidas's  green  bag  meant. 
"And  wherefore,"  said  this  best  of  Peers, 
**Shouid  not  the  R — g — t  too  have  ears, ' 
"To  reach  as  far,  as  long  and  wide  as 
"Those  of  his  model ^  good  King  Midas?" 
This  speech  was  thought  extremely  good. 
And  (rare  for  him)  was  understood  — 
Instant  we  drank  "The  R— g— t's  Ears," 
With  three  times  three  illustrious  cheers. 

That  made  the  room  resound  like  thunder  — 
The  R — G — t's  Ears,  and  may  he  ne'er 
'From  foolish  shame,  like  Midas,  wear 

"Old  paltry  wigs  to  keep  them  under!" * 
This  touch  at  our  old  friends ,  the  Whigs, 
Made  us  as  merry  all  as  grigs. 
In  short,  (Til  thank  you  not  to  mention 

These  things  again)  we  get  on  gaily ; 
And ,  thanks  to  pension  and  Suspension, 

Our  little  Club  increases  daily. 
Castles,  andOcivKR,  and  sudb. 
Who  don't  as  yet  full  salary  touch. 
Nor  keep  their  chaise  and  pair,  nor  buy 
Houses  and  lands ,  like  Tom  and  I, 
Of  course  don't  rank  with  us ,  galvatorSj  * 
But  merely  serve  the  Club  as  waiters. 
Like  Knights ,  too ,  we've  our  coUar  days, 

1  Lard  C/s  trilnite  to  the  character  of  his  friend,  M. Reynolds,  will  long  be  remembered 
with  eqaal  credit  to  both.  »  *  »  b  w^mvucu 

2  TUii  ioterpKUtioB  of  the  fable  of  Midas'M  oar8  aeenu  the  most  probable  of  any,  and  in 
M  itated  m  Holfmaan :  —  *'Hac  allcgoria  signiiicatum,  Midain,  utpote  lyrannum,  Habauncnl- 
UMres  diiBitt«re  Bolitnm,  per  aaos,  quaecimque  per  omnem  regiouem  vei  fiereut,  vel  dice- 
rentor,  co^no^ceret,  uimirom  illi«  uteiiH  aiirium  vice."  * 

3  Brmwette,  in  a  note  on  this  Hue  of  Boileau, 

**Mida8  ,^  le  iloi  Midas  a  des  oreilles  d*Ane,'» 
telto  ofl.  that  *'M.  Perranlt  le  Medcc  in  vonlut  faire  a  notre  auteur  un  crime  dVtat  de  ce  vers 
caMe  dune  maligne  allusion  au  RoL"    I  trust,    however,    that  no  one  will  sufloeoc  the  line 
m  the  text  of  any  snch  indecorous  allusion. 

4  11  wan  not  under  wifB,   but  tiaras,    that  Kiag  Midas  endeavoured  to  conceal  these  ap- 

Tempera  porpiireis  tentat  velare  tiaris. 

<n.   w  LI    *^«_        f  ^  Ovid. 

The  ^ble  Giver  of  tte  toast,  however ,  had  evidcnUy,  witb  his  usual  olearness,  confomided 

hiu  Midas,  Mr.  Listen,  and  the  P e  R— g— t  together.  »««w 

J  ?!'•  I  .  *'^?.  ^At^  *iJen«hj  should  go  by  this  name  —  as  the  man  who,  some  years  since, 
wed  the  late  Hight  Hon.  George  Rose  From  drowning ,  was  ever  alter  called  Saivatar  Hota. 
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^or  i»,  I  own,  an  awkward  phrase) 
When,  in  our  new  costume  adornM,  — 
The  R — G — t's  buff-and-blue  coats  tunCd  — 
We  have  the  honour  to  give  dinners 

To  the  chief  Rats  in  upper  stations;  ^ 
Your  W rs ,  V ks  -—  half-fledg*d  sinners, 

Who  shame  us  by  their  imitations; 
Who  turn,  *tis  true  —  but  what  of  that? 
Give  me  the  useful peacAmg"  Rat; 
Not  things  as  mute  as  Punch,  when  bought. 
Whose  wooden  heads  are  all  they*ve  brought; 
Who,  false  enough  to  shirk  their  friends, 

But  too  faint-hearted  to  betray, 
Are,  after  all  their  twists  and  bends, 

But  souls  in  Limbo ,  damnM  half  way. 
No ,  no ,  —  we  nobler  yermin  are 
A  gema  useful  as  we*re  rare; 
'Midst  all  the  things  miraculous 

Of  which  your  natural  histories  brag. 
The  rarest  must  be  Rats  like  us. 

Who  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
Yet  still  these  Tyros  in  the  cause 
Deserve,  I  own,  no  small  applause; 
And  they're  by  us  received  and  treated 
With  all  due  honours  —  only  seated 
In  th*  inverse  scale  of  their  reward. 
The  merely  promis'd  next  my  Lord; 
Small  pensions  then,  and  so  on,  down. 

Rat  after  rat,  they  graduate 
Through  job,  red  ribbon,  and  silk  gown. 

To  Chancellorship  and  Marquisate. 
This  serves  to  nurse  the  ratting  spirit ; 
The  less  the  bribe  the  more  the  merit. 

Our  music's  good,  you  may  be  sure; 
My  lord ,  you  know ,  's  an  amateur  —  * 
Takes  every  part  with  perfect  ease. 

Though  to  the  Base  by  nature  suited. 
And,  form'd  for  all,  as  best  may  please. 
For  whips  and  bolts ,  or  chords  and  keys. 
Turns  from  his  victims  to  his  glees, 

And  has  them  both  well  executed^ 
H T -D,  who,  tho'  no  Rat  himself. 

Delights  in  all  such  liberal  arts. 
Drinks  largely  to  the  House  of  Guelph, 

And  superuitends  the  Comi  parts. 
While  C — NN — «,  ■  who'd  he  first  by  choice. 
Consents  to  take  an  under  voice ; 
And  G —  s,  *  who  well  that  signal  knows. 
Watches  the  Folti  Subitos.  ^ 

In  short ,  as  I've  already  hinted, 

We  take,  of  late,  prodigiously; 
But  as  our  Club  is  somewhat  stinted 

For  Crentlemen ,  like  Tom  and  me. 
We'll  take  it  kind  if  you'll  provide 
A  few  Squireens  ^  from  t'other  side;  — 

1  This  intimacy  between  the  Rats  and  Informers  is  Just  as  it  slioalfi  be  —  "verd  dulcc  so- 
dalitium." 

2  His  Lordship,  daring  one  of  the  busiest  periods  of  his  Ministerial  career,  took  lessons 
three  times  a  week  from  a  celebrated  music-master,  in  glcc-siiiniiig. 

3  This  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  give  up  his  present  alliance  with  Lord  C,  if  npoa 
no  other  principle  than  tiiat  nhich  Is  iaculcatea  in  the  following  arrangement  between  two 
Ladies  of  Fasiiion: 

Says  Clarinda,  'Hhoorh  tears  it  may  cost, 

^'It  is  time  we  should  part ,  my  dear  Sue; 
Tor  your  character's  totally  lost, 

**Aud  J  have  not  suflioient  for  two!''* 

4  The  rapidity  of  this  Noble  Lord's  transformation,  at  the  same  instant,  into  a  Lord  of 
the  Bed-chamber  and  an  opponent  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  was  truly  miracttlous. 

5  7\im  inttantly  —  a  frequent  direction  in  music- books. 

6  The  Irish  diminnave  of  Squire. 
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Some  of  those  loyal ,  conning  elves, 

(We  often  teli  the  tale  with  lauehter) 
Who  us'd  to  hide  the  pikes  themsehres, 

Then  hang  the  foou  who  found  them  after. 
I  doubt  not  you  could  find  us,  too. 
Some  Orange  Parsons  that  would  do ; 
Among  the  rest,  weVe  heard  of  one. 
The  Reverend  —  something  —  Haxilton, 
Who  stufTd  a  figure  of  himself 

(Delicious  thought!)  and  had  it  shot  at,  • 

To  bring  some  Papists  to  the  shelf, 

That  couldn't  otherwise  be  got  at  — 
If  fte'll  but  join  th'  Association, 
We^ll  vote  him  in  by  acclamation. 

And  now,  my  brother,  guide,  and  finend. 
This  somewhat  tedious  scrawl  must  end. 
IVe  gone  into  this  long  detail, 

Because  I  saw  your  nerres  were  shaken 
With  anxious  fears  lest  I  should  fail 

In  this  new,  loyal,  course  Tve  taken. 
But,  bless  your  heart!  you  need  not  doubt  — 
We,  FVdgbs,  know  what  we're  about. 
Look  round ,  and  say  if  you  can  see 
A  much  more  thriTing  family. 
There's  Jack  ,  the  Doctor  —  night  and  day 

Hundreds  of  patients  so  besiege  him. 
You'd  swear  that  all  the  rich  and  gay 

Fell  sick  on  purpose  to  oblige  Mm. 
And  while  they  think,  the  precious  ninnies. 

He's  counting  o'er  their  pulse  so  steady. 
The  rogue  but  counts  how  many  guineas 

He'sfobb'd,  for  that  day's  w^ork,  already, 
ni  ne'er  forget  th'  old  maid's  alarm. 

When,  feeling  thus  Miss  Sukey  Flirt,  he 
Said,  as  he  dropp'd  her  shriyell'd  arm, 

'^Damn'd  bad  this  morning  —  only  thirty  !*' 

Your  dowagers,  too,  every  one. 

So  gen'rous  are ,  when  they  call  him  in. 
That  he  might  now  retire  upon 

The  rheumatisms  of  three  old  women. 
Then,  whatsoe'er  your  ailments  are. 

He  can  so  learnedly  explain  ye  'em  -^ 
Your  cold,  of  course,  is  a  catarrh^ 

Your  head-ach  is  a  hemi^cranium :  — 
His  skill,  too,  in  young  ladies'  lungs. 

The  grace  with  which,  most  mild  of  men^ 
He  begs  them  to  put  out  their  tongues. 

Then  bids  them  —  put  them  in  again ! 
In  short,  there's  nothing  now  like  Jack;  — 

Take  all  your  doctors ,  great  and  small. 
Of  present  times  and  ages  back. 

Dear  Doctor  FuncB  is  worth  them  all. 

So  much  for  physic  —  then ,  in  law  too. 

Counsellor  Tim  !  to  thee  we  bow; 
Not  one  of  us  gives  more  eclat  to 

Th'  immortal  name  of  Fud«b  than  thou. 
Not  to  expatiate  on  the  art 
With  which  you  play'd  the  patriot's  part. 
Till  something  good  and  snug  should  offer;  — 

Like  one,  who ,  by  the  way  he  acts 
Th'  enlightening  part  of  candle-snuffer. 

The  managers  keen  eye  attracts, 
And  is  promoted  thence  by  him 
To  strut  in  robes,  like  thee,  my  Tim  !  — 
IVho  shall  describe  thy  pow  rs  of  face. 
Thy  well-fee'd  zeal  in  every  case. 
Or  wrong  or  right  —  but  ten  times  warmer 
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(As  miis  thy  calling)  in  the  former  — 
Thy  glorious,  lawyer-like  dtiiight 
In  puzzling  all  that's  clear  and  right, 
Which,  though  conspicuous  in  thy  youth, 

Improves  so  with  a  wig  and  band  on, 
That  all  thy  pride's  to  way-lay  Truth, 

And  leave  her  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  — 
Thy  patent,  prime,  morality,  — 

Thy  cases,  died  from  the  Bible  — 
Thy  candour ,  when  it  falls  to  thee 

To  help  in  trouncing  for  a  libel;  — 
"God  knows,  I,  from  my  soul,  profess 

^^To  hate  all  bigots  and  benighters ! 
"God  knows,  I  love,  to  e'n  excess, 
"The  sacred  Freedoni  of  the  Press, 

"My  only  aim's  to  —  crush  the  writers." 
These  are  the  virtues,  Tm ,  that  draw 

The  briefs  into  thy  bag  so  fast ; 
And  these ,  oh  Tim  —  if  Law  be  Law  — 

Will  raise  thee  to  the  Bench  at  last. 

I  blush  to  see  tliis  letter's  length,  — 

But  'twas  my  wish  to  prove  to  thee 
How  full  of  hope,  and  wealth,  and  strength, 

Are  all  our  precious  family. 
And ,  should  affairs  go  on  as  pleasant 
As,  thank  the  Fates,  they  do  at  present  — 
Should  we  but  stiU  enjoy  the  sway 
Of  S — DM — II  and  of  C  -    gh, 
I  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  the  day 
When  England's  wisest  statesmen ,  judges. 
Lawyers ,  peers,  will  all  be  —  Fudges  ! 

Good  bye  —  my  paper's  out  so  nearly, 
I've  only  room  for 

Yours  sincerely. 
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Ijrforb  we  sketch  the  Present  —  let  us  cast 
A  few,  short,  rapid  glances  to  the  Past. 

When  he ,  who  had  defied  all  Europe's  strength. 
Beneath  his  own  weak  rashness  sunk  at  len^i;  — 
When ,  loos'd ,  as  if  by  magic ,  from  a  chain 
That  seem'd  like  Fat«'s,  the  world  was  free  again. 
And  Europe  saw,  r^oicing  in  the  sight. 
The  cause  of  Kings,  for  onccj  the  cause  of  Right;  — 
Then  was,  indeed,  an  hour  of  joy  to  those 
Who  sigh'd  for  justice  —  liberty  —  repose. 
And  hop'd  the  fall  of  one  great  vulture's  nest 
Would  ring  its  wanting  round,  and  scare  the  rest. 
And  all  was  bright  with  promise ;  —  Kings  began 
To  own  a  sympathy  with  suffering  Man, 
And  Man  was  grateful  —  Patriots  of  the  South 
Caught  wisdom  from  a  Cossack  Emperor's  mouth, 
And  heard ,  like  accents  thawed  in  Northern  air. 
Unwonted  words  of  freedom  burst  forth  there ! 

Who  did  not  hope,  in  that  triumphant  time, 
When  monarchs,  after  years  of  spoil  and  crime. 
Met  round  the  shrine  of  Peace,  and  Heav'n  look'd  on, 
Hlio  did  not  hope  the  lust  of  spoil  was  gone ;  — 
That  that  rapacious  spirit,  wtuch  had  play'd 
The  game  of  Pilnitz  o  er  so  oft,  was  laid, 
And  Europe's  Rulers ,  conscious  of  the  past. 
Would  blush,  and  deviate  into  right  at  last? 
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But  no  —  ihe  hearts ,  that  narsM  a  hope  so  feir, 
Had  yet  to  learn  what  men  ou  thrones  can  dare; 
Had  yet  to  know,  of  all  earth's  ravening  things. 
The  only  quite  untameable  are  Kings! 
Scarce  had  they  met  when,  to  Its  nature  true. 
The  instinct  of  their  race  broke  out  anew ; 
Promises,  treaties,  charters,  all  were  vain. 
And  ^Rapine!  —  rapine!"  was  the  cry  again. 
How  qaick  they  carvM  their  victims,  and  how  well, 
Let  Saxony ,  let  iiijurM  Genoa  tell,  — 
Let  all  the  human  htock  that ,  day  by  day, 
Was  at  that  Royal  slave-mart  trucked  away,  — 
The  million  souls  that ,  in  the  face  of  heaven, 
Were  split  to  fractions ,  *  bartered ,   sold ,  or  given 
To  swell  some  despot  Power ,  too  huge  before. 
And  weigh  down  Europe  with  one  Mammoth  more ! 
How  safe  the  faith  of  Kings  let  France  decide ;  — 
Her  charter  broken ,  ere  its  ink  had  dried,  • — 
Her  Press  enthralled  —  her  Reason  mockM  again 
With  all  the  monkery  it  had  spurn'd  in  vain  — 
Her  crown  disgrac'd  by  one,  who  dar'd  to  own 
He  thank'd  not  France  but  England  for  his  throne  — 
Her  triumphs  cast  into  the  shade  by  those, 
Who  had  grown  old  among  her  bitterest  foes. 
And  now  return^ ,  beneath  her  conquerors'  shieldi>, 
Unblushing  slaves !  to  claim  her  heroes'  fields. 
To  tread  down  every  trophy  of  her  fame, 
And  curse  that  glory  which  to  them  was  shame !  — 
Let  these  —  let  all  the  damning  deeds,  that  then 
Were  dar'd  through  Europe,  cry  aloud  to  men, 
With  voice  like  that  of  crashing  ice  that  ruigs 
Round  Alpme  huts ,  the  perfidy  of  Kings  ; 
And  tell  the  world,  when  hawks  shall  harmless  bear 
The  shrinking  dove,  when  wolves  shall  learn  to  spare 
The  helpless  victim  for  whose  blood  they  lusted, 
Then ,  and  then  only ,  monarchs  may  be  trusted ! 

It  could  not  last  —  these  horrors  could  not  last  *- 

France  would  herself  have  ris'n,  in  might,  to  cast 

Th'  insulters  off  —  and  oh !  that  then ,  as  now, 

Chain'd  to  some  distant  islet's  rocky  brow, 

Napolkom  ne'er  had  come  to  force ,  to  blight. 

Ere  half  matur'd,  a  cause  so  proudly  bright ;  — 

To  palsy  patriot  hearts  with  doubt  and  shame. 

And  write  on  Freedom's  flag  a  despot's  name ;  — 

To  rush  into  the  lists ,  unask'd ,  alone, 

And  make  tfae  ^take  of  aU  the  game  of  one! 

Then  would  the  world  have  seen  agaui  what  power 

A  people  can  put  forth  in  Freedom's  hour ; 

Then  would  the  fire  of  France  once  more  have  blaz'd;  — 

For  every  suigle  sword,  reluctant  rais'd 

Li  the  stale  cause  of  an  oppressive  throne, 

IVlilllons  would  then  have  leap'd  forth  in  her  own; 

And  never,  never  had  th'  unholy  stain 

Of  Bourbon  feet  disgrac'd  her  shores  again! 

But  fate  decreed  not  so  —  th'  Imperial  Bird, 

That,  in  his  neighbouring  cage,  unfear'd,  unstirr'd, 

Had  seem'd  to  sleep  with  head  beneath  his  wing, 

Yet  watch'd  the  moment  for  a  daring  spring;  — 

Well  might  he  watch ,  when  deeds  were  done ,  that  made 

His  own  transgressions  whiten  in  their  shade; 

Well  might  he  hope  a  world ,  thus  trampled  o'er 

By  clumsy  tyrants,  would  be  his  once  more:  — 

Forth  from  its  cage  that  eagle  burst  to  light. 
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From  steeple  on  to  steeple  ^  wingM  its  flight, 

With  calm  and  easy  grandeur ,  to  that  throne 

From  which  a  Royal  craven  just  had  flown ; 

And  resting  there,  as  in  its  aerie,  iuxVd 

Those  wings ,  whose  very  rustling  shook  the  world ! 

What  was  your  fury  then ,  ye  crown'd  array. 

Whose  feast  of  spoil,  whose  plundering  holiday 

Was  thus  broke  up,  in  all  its  greedy  inirth. 

By  one  bold  chieftain's  stamp  on  Gallic  earth ! 

Fierce  was  the  cry,  and  fulminant  the  ban ,  — 

"Assassinate,  who  will  —  enchain,  who  can, 

"The  vile,  the  faithless,  outlavvM,  low-born  man!" 

"Faithless!"  —  and  this  from  you  —  from  you,  forsooth, 

Ye  pious  Kings ,  pure  paragons  uf  truth, 

Whose  honesty  all  knew ,  for  all  had  tried ; 

Whose  true  Swiss  Eeal  had  serv'd  on  every  side; 

Whose  fame  for  breaking  faith  so  long  was  known, 

Well  might  ye  claim  the  craft  as  all  your  own. 

And  lash  your  lordly  tails ,  and  fmne  to  see 

Such  low-born  apes  of  Royal  perfidy ! 

Yes  —  yes  —  to  you  alone  did  it  belong 

To  sin  for  ever,  and  yet  ne'er  do  wrong  — 

The  frauds,  the  lies  of  Lords  legitimate 

Are  but  fine  policy ,  deep  strokes  of  state ; 

But  let  some  upstart  dare  to  soar  so  high 

In  Kingly  craft ,  and  "outlaw"  is  the  cry  ! 

What,  though  long  years  of  mutual  treachery 

Had  peopled  full  your  diplomatic  shelves 

With  ghosts  of  treaties ,  murder'd  'mong  yourselves ; 

Though  each  by  turns  was  knave  and  dupe  —  what  then  ? 

A  Holy  League  would  set  all  straight  again; 

Like  Jupio's  virtue,  which  a  dip  or  two 

In  some  blessM  fountain  made  as  good  as  new !  * 

Most  faithful  Russia  —  faithful  to  whoe'er 

Could  plunder  best,  and  give  him  amplest  share; 

Who,  e'n  when  vanquish'd,  sure  to  gain  his  ends. 

For  want  of  foes  to  rob,  made  free  with /ric»ds,  ^ 

And ,  deepening  still  by  amiable  gradations, 

When  foes  were  stript  of  all ,  then  fleec'd  relations !  * 

Most  mild  and  saintly  Prussia  —  steep'd  to  th'  ears 

Li  persecuted  Poland's  blood  and  tears, 

And  now,  with  all  her  harpy  wings  outspread 

O'er  sever'd  Saxony's  devoted  head ! 

Pure  Austria  too  —  whose  hist'ry  nought  repeats 

But  broken  leagues  and  subsidiz'd  defeats; 

Whose  faith ,  as  Prince ,  extinguish'd  Venice  shows. 

Whose  futh,  as  man,  a  widow'd  daughter  knows! 

And  thou ,  oh  England  —  "who ,  though  once  as  shy 

As  cloister'd  maids ,  of  shame  or  perfidy. 

Art  now  broke  in,  and,  thanks  to  C gh, 

In  all  that's  worst  and  falsest  lead'st  the  way ! 

Such  was  the  pure  divan ,  whose  pens  and  wits 

Th'  escape  from  Elba  frighten'd  into  fits ;  — 

Such  were  the  saints,  who  doom'd  Napot.bon's  Mfe^ 

In  virtuous  frenzy,  to  th'  assassin's  knife! 

Disgusting  crew !  —  who  would  not  gladly  fly 

To  open,  downright,  bold- fac'd  tyranny, 

To  honest  guilt,  Sat  dares  do  all  but  lie, 

From  the  false,  juggling  craft  of  men  like  these. 

Their  canting  crimes  and  varnish'd  villanies;  — 

These  Holy  Leaguers ,  who  then  loudest  boast 

Of  faith  and  honour,  when  they've  stain'd  them  most; 

I*Vom  whose  affection  men  should  shrink  as  loath 

1  **L'aigle  volera  de  clocher  en  cloehcr ,  jniqu'aux  toara  do  Notre-Dame/*  —  Napoleon's 
Froclamation  on  landing  from  KIba. 

2  Singuliti  annis  in  quodam  Atticae  fonte  lota  virginitatem  rccuperasse  fingitar. 

3  At  the  Peace  of'lilBic,  where  he  abandoned  his  ally,  Prussia,  to  France,  and  received 
a  portion  of  her  territory. 

4  The  seizure  of  Finland  from  his  relative  of  Sweden. 
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Ajs  from  thefir  hate,  for  they'll  be  ileecM  by  both ; 
Who,  e'n  while  plundering,  forge  Religion's  name 
To  frank  their  spoil,  and,  without  fear  or  shame. 
Call  down  the  Holy  Trinity  » to  bless 
Partition  leagues,  and  deeds  of  devilishnees ! 
But  hold  —  enough  —  soon  would  this  swell  of  rage 
Overflow  the  boundaries  of  my  scanty  page,  — 
So,  here  I  pause  —  farewell  —  another  day 
Return  we  to  those  Lords  of  pray'r  and  prey. 
Whose  loathsome  cant,  whose  frauds  by  right  divine 
Deserre  a  lash  —  oh !  weightier  far  than  mine ! 


LETTER    Tin* 

FROM  MR.  BOB  FUBGB  TO  RICHARD  ,  ESQ. 

JJrar  Dick,  while  old  Donaldson's^  mending  my  stays, — 

Which  I  knew  would  po  smash  with  me  one  of  these  days, 

And,  at  yesterday *s  dinner,  when,  full  to  the  throttle. 

We  lads  had  begun  our  desert  witli  a  bottle 

Of  neat  old  Constantia,  on  my  leaning  back 

Just  to  order  another,  by  Jove  I  wdnt  crack  1  — 

Or,  as  honest  Tom  said,  in  his  nautical  phrase, 

*'*'D — n  my  eyes.  Bob,  in  doubling  the  Cape  youVe  mi$s*d  stays,^^  ^ 

So,  of  course,  as  no  gentleman's  seen  out  without  them. 

They're  now  at  the  Schneider's  *  —  and,  while  he's  about  them, 

Here  goes  for  a  letter,  post-haste,  neck  and  crop  — 

Let  us  see  —  in  my  last  I  was  —  where  did  I  stop  ? 

Oh,  I  know  —  at  the  Boulevards,  as  motley  a  road  as 

Man  ever  would  wish  a  day's  lounging  upon ; 
With  its  caf^s  and  gardens,  hotels  and  pagodas. 

Its  founts,  and  old  Counts  sipping  beer  in  the  sun : 
With  its  houses  of  all  architectures  you  please, 
From  the  Grecian  and  Gotliic,  Dick,  down  by  degrees 
To  the  pure  Hottentot,  or  the  Brighton  Chinese; 
Where  in  temples  antique  you  may  breakfast  or  dinner  it, 
Lunch  at  a  mosque,  and  see  Punch  from  a  minaret. 
Then,  Dick,  the  mixture  of  bonnets  and  bowers, 
Of  foliage  and  frippery,  fiacres  and  flowers, 
Green-gfocers,  green  gardens  —  one  hardly  knows  whether 
lis  country  or  town,  they're  so  mess'd  up  togiether ! 
And  there,  if  one  loves  the  romantic,  one  sees 
Jew  clothes-men,  like  shepherds,  reclin'd  under  trees  ; 
Or  Quidnuncs,  on  Sunday,  just  fresh  from  the  barber's , 
Enjoying  their  news  and  ffroseiUe  ^  in  those  arbours. 
While  gaily  their  wigs,  like  the  tendrils,  are  curling. 
And  founts  of  red  currant-juice  ^  round  them  are  purling. 

Here,  Dick,  arm  in  arm  as  we  chattering  stray. 

And  receive  a  few  civil  '*God-dems"  by  the  way,  — 

For,  'tis  odd,  these  niounseers,  —  though  we've  wasted  our  wealth 

And  our  strength,  dll  we've  thrown  ourselves  into  a  phthisic. 
To  cram  down  their  throats  an  old  King  for  their  health, 

As  we  whip  little  children  to  make  them  take  physic;  — 
Yet ,  spite  of  our  good-natur'd  money  and  slaughter, 

^J^Theusaal  preamble  of  these  flaj^itious  compacts.  In  the  same  spirit,  Catherine,  after  the 
■«>WM  nawaere  of  Warsaw,  ordered  a  solemn  ^^thanksffi^-ing  to  God  in  all  the  churches,  for 
^r  biCMisfd  conferred  upon  the  Poles;"  and  commanded  that  each  of  them  should  ^*9wear  It- 
*^5  ami  lorahy  to  her,  and  to  shed  in  her  defence  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  as  they  should 
2^«r  for  it  to  God,  anil  hit  terrible  Judgment,,  kissing  the  holy  word  and  cross  of  their 

!  ^  Kaf  lith  tailor  at  Paris. 

I  !^J^^  ^  <f>l*l  to  miss  stayii,  when  she  does  not  obey  the  helm  in  tacking. 

»  ihc  dandjr  term  for  a  uilor. 

lured  out  at  every  corner  of  every  street,  from 

tradesmen  or  wearied  messengers.**— See  Lady 

in  her  very  amusing  work  upon  France, 

tL.*.'^^''e  gay,  portable  fountains,  from  which  the  groseUle  water  is  adauaistcred,  arc  among 
"**  ant  diaraeteristic  oraaments  of  the  streets  of  Paris. 
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They  hate  us,  as  Beefasebub  hates  holy-water! 

But  who  the  deuce  cares,  Dick,  as  long  as  they  nourish  us 

Neatly  as  now ,  and  good  cookery  flourishes  — 

Long  as,  by  bay 'nets  protected,  we,  Natties, 

May  hare  our  full  fling  at  their  $almit  and  ndtes? 

And,  truly,  I  always  dedarM  'twould  be  pity 

To  burn  to  the  ground  such  a  choice-feeding  dty: 

Had  Dad  but  his  way,  he'd  have  long  ago  blown 

The  whole  batch  to  old  Nick  —  and  the  people ,  I  own. 

If  for  no  other  cause  than  their  curst  monkey  looks. 

Well  deserve  a  blow-up  —  but  then,  damn  it,  their  Cooks! 

As  to  Marshals,  and  Statesmen,  and  ail  thcu:  whole  lineage. 

For  aught  that  /  care ,  you  may  knock  them  to  spinage ; 

But  think,  Dick,  their  Cooks  —  what  a  loss  to  mankind! 

What  a  void  ui  the  world  would  their  art  leave  behind ! 

Their  chronometer  spits  —  their  intense  salamanders  — 

Their  ovens  —  their  pots  ,  that  can  soften  old  ganders. 

All  vanishM  for  ever  — -  their  miracles  o'er, 

And  the  Marmite  Pcrpetudle  ^  bubbling  no  more! 

Forbid  it,  forbid  it ,  ye  Holy  Allies, 

Take  whatever  ye  fancy  —  take  statues,  take  money  — 
But  leave  them ,  oh  leave  them  their  Perigueux  pies. 

Their  glorious  goose-livers,  and  high  pickled  tunny!' 
Though  many,  I  own ,  are  the  e>'ils  they've  brought  us. 

Though  Royalty's  here  on  her  very  last  legs, 
Yet,  who  can  help  loving  the  land  that  has  taught  us 
Six  hundred  and  eighty-five  ways  to  dress  eggs?  ' 

You  see,  Dick  ,  in  spite  of  their  cries  of  "God-dam ," 
"Coquin  Anglais,"  et  caet'ra  —  how  generous  I  am! 
And  now  (to  return,  once  again,  to  my  "Day," 
Which  wiU  take  us  all  night  to  get  through  in  this  way) 
From  the  Boulevards  we  saunter  through  many  a  street, 
Crack  jokes  on  the  naUves  —  mine,  all  very  neat  — 
Leave  the  Signs  of  the  Times  to  political  fops. 
And  find  twice  as  much  fun  in  the  Signs  of  the  Shops;  — 
Here ,  a  Louis  Dix-huit  —  there ,  a  Martinmas  goose, 
(Much  in  vogue  since  your  eagles  are  gone  out  of  use)  — 
Henri  Quatres  in  shoals ,  and  of  Gods  a  great  many. 
But  Saints  are  the  most  on  hard  duty  of  any :  — 
St.  ToNT ,  who  us'd  all  temptations  to  spurn. 
Here  hangs  o'er  a  beer-shop  ,  and  tempts  in  his  turn ; 
While  there  St.  Vun kcia  *  sits  hemming  and  frilling  her 
Holy  mouchoir  o'er  the  door  of  some  niilliuer; 
Saint  Austin's  the  "outward  and  visible  sign 
Of  an  inward"  cheap  dinner ,  and  pint  of  small  wine; 
While  St.  Drnys  hangs  out  o'er  some  hatter  of  <ofi. 
And  possessing,  good  bishop,  no  head  of  his  own,^ 
Takes  an  int'rest  in  Dandies,  who've  got  —  next  to  none! 
Then  we  stare  into  shops  —  read  the  evening's  affiches  — 
Or,  if  some,  who're  Lotharios  in  feeding,  should  wish 
Just  to  flirt  with  a  luncheon ,  (a  devilish  bad  trick. 
As  it  takes  oif  the  bloom  of  one's  appetite ,  Dick,) 
To  the  Pauage  des  —  what  d'ye  call't  —  des  Panoramas^ 
We  quicken  our  pace ,  and  there  heartily  cram  as 
Seducing  young  ^f^s,  as  ever  could  cozen 
One  out  of  one's  appetite,  down  by  the  dozen. 
We  vary ,  of  course  —  petite  pdtis  do  one  day. 
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1  '^Gctto  merveilleuse  Marmite  Perp4$(ne11Cf  rar  le  feo  depais  prrn  d'on  siecie;  aui  a 
>S  jour  a  plos  de  300,000  chapons/*  —  Aiinan.  de  Gourmands,  Qnatrieuic  Anuce,  p.  152. 

l^e  thon  marine,  one  of  the  most  favourite  and  indigeHtibiv  horg-d^ofuortM.  This  finb  ja 
taken  chitrfly  in  the  Golfe  de  Lyon.  **La  t^te  et  le  densous  du  ventre  sout  leu  parties  lea  piua 
recherchces  deM  gourmets/'  —  Cours  Gaatronomique ,  p.  252. 

3  "jl'he  exact  number  mentioned  by  M.  de  la  llojuiere  —  "On  connait  en  France  085  mani- 
eres  ^  differentes  d'accommoder  lea  oeufe;  sans  compter  celles  que  noa  saians  imaginent  ciiaque 

4  Veronica,  the  Saint  of  the  Holy  Handkerchief,  is  also,  under  the  name  of  Venisse  or 
Venecia,  the  tutelary  saint  of  milliners. 

5  St.  Denys  waUced  three  miles  after  his  head  waa  cat  off.  The  mot  of  a  woman  of  wit 
upon  this  legend  is  veil  known:  —  "Je  le  crois  bien;  en  pareil  cas,  il  nV  a  quo  le  premier 
pas  qui  coute."  »         ^      i  i      «.i.r 

6  Off  the  Boulevards  Italiens. 
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The  nert  weVe  our  lanch  with  the  Gaii£frier  HoilandaU,  ^ 

That  popular  artut^  >\ho  brings  out,  like  Sc — Tr, 

His  delightful  productions  so  quick,  hot  and  hot, 

Not  the  worse  for  the  exquisite  comment  tliat  follows,  — 

Divine  maresquino^  which  —  Lord,  how  one  swallows ! 

Once  more,  then,  we  saunter  forth  after  our  made,  or 
Subscribe  a  few  francs  for  the  price  of  a^acre. 
And  drive  far  away  to  the  old  Montagnes  Russes, 
Where  we  find  a  few  twirls  in  the  car  of  much  use 
To  regenerate  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  us  sinners, 
WhoVe  lapsM  into  snacks  —  the  perdi^n  of  dinners. 
And  here,  Dick  —  in  answer  to  one  of  your  queries. 

About  which  we.  Gourmands,  have  had  much  discussion  -  - 
Tve  tried  all  these  mountains,  Swiss,  French,  and  Ruggieri*s, 

And  think,  for  digestion y^  there*s  none  like  the  Russian; 
So  equal  the  motion  —  so  gentle ,  though  fleet  — 

It,  in  short,  such  a  light  and  salubrious  scamper  is, 
That  take  whom  you  please  —  take  old  L — s  D — x— if — t. 

And  stuff  him — ay ,  up  to  the  neck — with  stew'd  lampreys,  ^ 
So  wholesome  these  Mounts,  such  a  solvent  Tye  found  them, 
That,  let  me  but  rattle  the  Monarch  well  down  them, 
The  fiend.  Indigestion,  would  fly  far  away, 
And  the  regidde  lampreys  *  be  foiled  of  their  prey ! 

Such,  Dick,  are  the  dassical  sports  that  content  us. 

Till  five  o'clock  brings  on  that  hour  so  momentous, 

That  epoch  —  but  woa!  my  lad  — here  comes  the  Schneider, 

And,  curse  him,  has  made  the  stays  three  inches  wider  — 

Too  wide  by  an  inch  and  a  half  —  what  a  Guy! 

But,  no  matter  —  'twill  all  be  set  right  by-and-by  — 

As  we've  Massinot's  ^  eloquent  carte  to  eat  sCiIl  up. 

An  inch  and  a  halfs  but  a  trifle  to  fill  up. 

So  —  not  to  lose  time.  Dice  —  here  goes  for  the  task ; 

Ju  revoir,  my  old  boy  —  of  the  Gods  I  but  ask, 

That  my  life,  like  "the  Leap  of  the  German,"  *^  may  be, 

''Du  lit  a  la  table,  d'la  table  aa  litl 

R.  F. 


LETTER    IX. 

PROM  PHII*.  FirD«Bj  BSq.  TO  TBB  LORD  YISCOUNt  C— ST GM. 

JVly  Lord,  th'  InstmcUons,  brought  to-day. 
'^[  shall  in  all  my  best  obey." 
Your  Lordship  talks  and  writes  so  sensibly ! 
And  —  whatsoe'er  some  wags  may  say  — 
Oh !  not  at  all  incomprehensibly. 

I  feel  th'  inquiries  in  your  letter 

About  my  health  and  French  most  flattering ; 
Thank  ye,  my  French,  though  somewhat  better, 

Is,  on  Uie  whole,  but  weak  and  smattering:  — 

1  lo  tbe  Palais  Royal;  successor,  I  believe,  to  the  Flamand,  so  long  celebrated  for  the 
moHleus  of  his  Gaofres. 

1  Doctor  Cottere!  recommends,  for  this  purpose,  theBeaujon  or  French  Mountains,  and  calls 
IkcB  **ane  medecine  aerienne,  couleur  dc  rose/*  but  1  own  I  prefer  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hob, 
nbs  flcens,  from  the  following  note  found  in  his  own  hand-M riling,  to  have  studied  all  these 
■MBtaias  very  carefully: 

lUemaranda  —  The  Swiss  little  notice  deserves, 
While  the  fall  at  Ilogrleri^s  in  death  to  weak  nerves; 
And  f  whatever  Doctor  l./Ott>el  may  write  on  the  question) 
The  turn  at  the  Beaujon's  too  sharp  for  digestion. 

I  tobt  whether  Mr.  Bob  is  quite  correct  io  accenting  the  second  Myllablc  of  Ruggieri. 

3  k  di«h  to  indigestible,  that  a  late  novelist,  at  tne  end  of  his  book,  could  imagine  no  more 
iBBiiary  mode  of  getting  rid  of  all  his  heroes  and  heroines  than  by  a  hearty  supper  of  stewed 
fauspretii. 

4Tiie7  killed Henrv  1.  of  England;  —  "a  food  (says  Hume,  gravely,)  which  always  agreed 
better  «i(h  his  palate  thau  his  constitution.** 

5  A  famous  Ilcwtaurateur  —  now  Dunput. 

I  As  old  Frencli  eaying;  ~  «*Faire  le  saut  de  I^AIleaiaud;  du  lit  a  la  table  et  de  la  table 
an  lit. 
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Nothing,  of  coarse,  that  can  compare 
With  his  who  made  the  Congress  stare, 
(A  certain  Lord  we  need  not  name) 

Who,  e*n  in  French,  vronld  have  his  trope, 
And  talk  of  ^hdiir  on  syst^me 

*'Sur  r  i^quiUbre  de  I'Europe !" 
Sweet  metaphor !  —  and  then  th*  Epistle, 
Which  bid  the  Saxon  King  go  whistle. 
That  tender  letter  to  ''Mon  Prince,"  * 
Which  showM  alike  thy  French  and  sense ;  — 

Oh  no,  my  Lord  »  there^s  none  can  do  . 

Or  say  un-English  things  like  you: 
And,  if  the  schemes  that  till  thy  breast 

Could  but  a  vent  congenial  seek, 
And  use  the  tongue  that  suits  them  best. 

What  charming  Turkish  would*st  thou  speak ! 
But  as  for  me,  a  FVenchless  grub. 

At  Congress  never  bom  to  stammer. 
Nor  learn  like  thee,  my  Lord,  to  snub 
Fall'n  Monarchs,  out  of  Chambaud's  grammar  — 
Bless  you,  you  do  not,  cannot  know 
How  far  a  little  French  will  go ; 
For  all  one's  stock,  one  need  but  draw 

On  some  half  dozen  words  like  these  — 
Comme  9a  —  par-lit Id-has  —  ah  ha! 

They'll  take  yon  all  through  France  with  ease. 

Your  Lordship's  praises  of  the  scraps 

I  sent  Yoa  from  my  Journal  lately, 
(Envelopuig  a  few  lac'd  caps 

For  Lady  C.)  delight  me  greatly. 
Her  flattering  speech  —  ^Svhat  pretty  things 

One  finds  In  Mr.  Fudgk's  pages!" 
Is  praise  which  (as  some  poet  sings) 

Would  pay  one  for  the  toils  of  ages. 

Thus  flatter'd,  I  presume  to  send 
A  few  more  extracts  by  a  friend ; 
And  I  should  hope  they'll  be  no  less 
Approv'd  of  than  my  last  MS.  — 
The  former  ones,  I  fear,  were  creas'd, 

As  BiDDT  round  the  caps  would  pin  them; 
But  these  will  come  to  hand,  at  least 

Unrumpled,  for  —  there's  nothing  in  them. 


Extracts  frwn  Mr,  Fudge's  Journal,  addressed  to  Lord  C. 

j4ug,  10. 
Went  to  the  Mad-honse  —  saw  the  man,  * 

Who  thinks,  poor  wretch,  that,  while  the  Blend 
Of  Discord  here  full  riot  ran. 

He,  like  the  rest,  was  guUlotin'd ;  — 
But  that  when,  under  Bokby's  reign, 

(A  more  discreet,  though  quite  as  strong  one) 
The  heads  were  all  restorM  again. 

He,  in  the  scramble,  got  a  wrong  one. 
Accordingly,  he  still  cries  out 

This  strange  head  fits  him  most  unpleasantly ; 
And  always  runs,  poor  dev'l,  about. 

Inquiring  for  lus  own  incessantly ! 

While  to  his  case  a  tear  I  dropt, 

And  sannter'd  home,  thought  I — ye  Gods ! 
How  many  heads  might  thus  be  swopp'd, 

And,  after  all,  not  make  much  odds ! 

1  The  celebrated  letter  to  Prince  Hard  eiiburph  (written,  however,  I  belfevo,  originally  in 
EnglfBh,)  in  which  hiit  Lordship,  prot'essing  to  see  *'no  moral  or  political  objection**  to  the  dis- 
memberment  of  Saiony,  denounced  the  anfortunato  King  as  *^not  only  the  most  devoted,  but 
the  most  favoured  of  Bonaparte's  vassals." 

2  This  extraordinary  madmaft  is,  I  believe,  in  the  Bicdtre.  He  imagines,  exactly  as  Mr. 
Fndge  states  it,  that,  when  the  heads  of  those  who  had  been  guillotined  Mere  restored,  he  by 
mistake  got  some  other  person's  instead  of  his  om'u. 
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For  instance,  there^s  V — s — tt — r's  head  — 
("Tam  ccrwm"  *  it  may  well  be  said) 
If  by  some  curious  chance  it  came 

To  settle  on  Bill  Soambs's  ^  shoulders, 
Th'  effect  would  turn  out  much  the  same 

On  all  respectable  cash-holders : 
Except  that  while,  in  its  new  socket, 

The  head  was  planning  schemes  to  win 
A  zig-sag  way  into  one's  pocket, 

The  hands  would  plunge  directly  in. 

Good  Viscount  S — dm — h,  too,  instead 
Of  his  own  grave,  respected  head. 
Might  wear  (for  aught  I  see  that  bars) 

Old  Lady  Wilhblbiina  Frump's  — 
So  while  the  hand  sign'd  Circulars^ 

The  head  might  lisp  out  ^'What  is  tnunps?''  — 
The  R — 6 — r's  brains  could  we  transfer 
To  some  robust  man-milliner, 
The  shop,  the  shears,  the  lace,  andjribbon 
Would  go,  I  doubt  not,  quite  as  glib  on ; 
And,  vice  vend^  take  the  pains 
To  giTe  the  P — cb  the  shopmanV  brains. 
One  only  change  from  thence  would  flow, 
Ribbons  would  not  be  wasted  so ! 

'Twas  thas  I  ponderM  on,  my  Lord; 

And,  e'n  at  night,  when  laid  in  bed, 
I  found  myself,  before  I  snor'd. 

Thus  chopping,  swopping  head  for  bead. 
At  length  I  thought,  fantastic  elf! 
How  such  a  change  would  suit  myself, 
'Twivt  sleep  and  waking,  one  by  one, 

With  various  pericraniums  saddled. 
At  last  I  tried  your  Lordship's  on, 

And  then  I  grew  completely  addled  — 
Forgot  all  other  heads,  or  rot  'em! 
And  slept,  and  dreamt  that  I  was  —  Bottom. 

Aug.  21. 
Walk'd  out  with  daughter  Bid  —  was  shown 
The  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Throne, 
Whose  Telvet  cushion's  just  the  same  ' 
Napoleon  sat  on  —  what  a  shame ! 
Oh ,  can  we  wonder ,  best  of  speechers  1 

When  Louis  seated  thus  we  see. 
That  France's  ^^fundamental  features'* 

Are  much  the  same  they  us'd  to  be  ? 
However,  —  God  preserve  the  Throne, 

And  ciuhion  too  —  and  keep  them  free 
From  accidents,  which  Aave  been  known 

To  happen  e'n  to  Royalty !  ^ 

Aug.  2B. 
Read,  at  a  stall,  (for  oft  one  pops 
On  something  at  these  stalls  and  shops. 
That  does  to  auote^  and  gives  one's  Book 
A  classical  and  knowing  look.  — 
Indeed  I've  found,  in  Latin,  lately, 
A  course  of  stalls  improves  me  greatly.) 
'Twas  thus  I  read,  that,  in  the  East, 

A  monarch's /at's  a  serious  matter; 
And  once  in  every  year ,  at  least, 

He's  weigh'd  —  to  see  if  he  gets  fatter:  ^ 

J  Tsn  cari  capitis  —  Hoeat. 

}  JL  celebrated  pickpocket.  „. . 

'  fhe  oiUy  chanre,   tf  I  recollect  right,   if  the  enbfltitation  of  lilies  for  bees.    This  war 
jrji  we  bees  is,  of  coufNe,    universal;    **exitiuin  misdre  apibus,"  like  the  angry  nymphs  in 

Vf "  ^^^  '"^  ^^^  "^v  awarrnM  arise  oat  of  the  victinu  of  Legitimacy  yet  I 

4  1  tn  afraid  that  Mr.  Fudge  alludes  here  to  a  very  awkward  accident,    which  is  well 
SjJ**  to  have  happened  to  poor  L— s  le  Doe ,   some  years  since ,    at  one  of  the  R— g— t's 
^  He  was  sitting  next  our  gracious  Queen  at  the  time.  ,, 

y  I  "The  3rd  day  oT  the  Feast  the  King  causeth  himself  to  be  weighed  with  great  care.    — 
'-  Btmer't  I  o^oge  to  Surat,  Htc. 
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Then ,  if  a  poand  or  two  he  be 
]iicreasM,  there's  quite  a  jubilee!^ 
Suppose ,  my  Lord,  • —  and  far  from  me 
To  treat  such  things  with  levity  — 
But  just  suppose  the  R — g — t's  weight 
Were  made  thus  an  affair  of  state; 
And,  ev'ry  sessions,  at  the  dose,  — 

'Stead  of  a  speech,  which ,  all  can  see,  is 
Heavy  and  dull  enough ,  God  knows  — 

Were  we  to  try  how  heavy  he  is. 
Much  would  it  glad  all  hearts  to  hear 

That,  while  the  Nation's  Revenue 
Loses  so  many  pounds  a  year. 

The  P B,  God  bless  him!  gains  a  few.  • 

With  bales  of  muslin ,  chintzes ,  spices, 

I  see  the  Easterns  weigh  their  Kings;  — 
But,  for  the  R — c — t,  my  advice  is, 

We  should  throw  in  much  heavier  things : 
For  instance 's  quarto  volumes,  , 

Which,  though  not  spices,  serve  to  wrap  them; 
Dominie  St — dd — t's  Daily  columns, 

"Prodigious!"  — ip,  of  course,  we'd  clap  them  — 
Letters ,  that  C — rtw t's  pen  indites, 

In  which ,  with  logical  confusion, 
The  Major  like  a  Minor  writes. 

And  never  comes  to  a  Conclusion :  — 
Lord  S — ^M — Rs'  pamphlet  —  or  his  head  — 
(Ah,  that  were  worth  its  weight  in  lead!) 
Along  with  which  we  in  may  whip ,  sly. 
The  Speeches  of  Sir  John  C — ^x  H — ^pp — ^slt; 
That  Baronet  of  many  words. 
Who  loves  so,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
To  whisper  Bishops  —  and  so  nigh 

Unto  their  wigs  in  whisp'ring  goes, 
That  you  may  always  know  him  by 

A  patch  of  powder  on  his  nose !  — 
If  this  won't  do ,  we  in  must  cram 
The  "Reasons"  of  Lord  B — ck — gh — m; 
(A  Book  his  Lordship  means  to  write, 

Entitled  "Reasons  for  my  Ratting :") 
Or,  should  these  prove  too  small  and  light. 

His 's  a  host  —  we'll  bundle  thai  in ! 

And,  atiU  should  all  these  masses  fail 
To  stir  the  R — g  -  t's  ponderous  scale, 
Wh^  then,  my  Lord,  ui  heaven's  name. 

Pitch  in,  without  reserve  or  stint, 
The  whole  of  R — ci* — y 's  beauteous  Dame  — 

If  that  won't  raise  him ,  devil's  in't ! 

Jug.  31. 

Consulted  Mdhphy's  Tacitus 

About  those  famous  spies  at  Rome, ' 
Whom  certain  Whigs  —  to  make  a  fuss  — 
Describe  as  much  resembling  us,' 

Informing  gentlemen ,  at  home. 
But,  bless  the  fools,  they  canH  be  serious. 
To  say  Lord  S — dm— th's  like  Tibkrius  ! 
What!  he,  the  Peer,  that  injures  no  man. 
Like  that  severe ,  blood-thirsty  Roman  I  — 
'Tis  true,  the  Tyrant  lent  an  ear  to 

,1  "1  remember/'  says  Bernier,  "that  all  the  Omrahs  cxprewed  rrcat  joy  that  the  Kiag 
v'cighcd  two  poundM  more  now  than  the  year  preceding."  —  Anotiier  author  tells  us  that  t  at- 
ncn«4,  AN  M-ell  as  a  very  large  head ,  In  cousidered,  throughout  India,  as  one  of  the  moat  prccioua 
gifts  of  heaven.    An  enormous  skull  is  abaoluiely  revered ,  and  the  nappy  owTier  »«^l»«*®jf  ^^P  **> 


Oli 

9<iam  nostra  celebremmiseriae  temporum  ^- .     _ 

3  They  certainly  posscsHcd  the  same  art  of  {ntlUating  their  Wctims,  which  the  Report  of 
the  ^errc't  Comuiittee  attributes  to  Lord  Sidmouth^s  agents:  —  "socum  (sa^ii  Tacitus  of  one  of 
them)  libidinoffl  ct  necessitatnm ,  quo  piuribu$  indiciU  inligaret,'" 
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AU  sorts  of  spies  —  so  doth  tiie  Peer,  too. 
lis  true  my  Lord's  Elect  tell  fibs, 
And  deal  in  peij'ry  —  ditto  Tib*s. 
"Tis  true,  the  Tyrant  screcn'd  and  hid 
His  rogues  from  justice  *  —  ditto  Sid. 
'lis  true  the  Peer  is  grave  and  glib 
At  moral  speeches  —  ditto  Tib.  ^ 
^Tis  true,  the  feats  the  Tyrant  did 
Were  in  his  dotage  —  ditto  Su). 

So  far,  I  own,  the  parallel 
Twixt  Tib  and  Sid  goes  vastly  well ; 
But  there  are  points  m  Tib  that  strike 
My  humble  mind  as  much  more  like 
1  oursel/,  my  dearest  Lord,  or  him 
Of  th'  India  Board  —  that  soul  of  whim ! 
Like  him,  Tibbrius  lovM  his  joke,  ^ 

On  matters,  too,  where  few  can  bear  one; 
E  g,  a,  man,  cut  up,  or  broke 

Upon  the  wheel  —  a  devilish  fair  one ! 
Your  common  fractures,  wounds,  and  fits. 
Are  nothing  to  such  wholesale  wits; 
But,  let  the  sufTrer  gasp  for  life. 

The  joke  is  then  worth  any  money; 
And ,  if  he  writhe  beneath  a  knife,  — 

Oh  dear ,  that's  something  fuite  too  funny. 
In  this  respect,  my  Lord,  you  see 
The  Roman  wag  and  ours  agree: 
Now  as  to  your  resemblance  —  mum  — 

This  parallel  we  need  not  follow;  ^ 
Though  *tis\  in  Ireland ,  said  by  some 

Your  Lordship  beats  Tibkrius  hollow; 
Whips ,  chains  —  but  these  are  things  too  serious 

For  me  to  mention  or  discuss; 
Whene'er  your  Lordship  acts  Tiberius, 

PfliL.  Fudge's  part  is  Tacitus ! 

Sept,  2. 

Was  thinking,  had  Lord  S — dm — th  got 
Up  any  decent  kind  of  Plot 
Against  the  winter-time  —  if  not, 
Alas ,  alas,  our  ruin's  fated; 
All  done  up ,  and  spijlicated  ! 
Ministers  and  all  thdr  vassals, 

Down  from  C — tl «h  to  Castlbs,  — 

Unless  we  can  kick  up  a  riot. 

Ne'er  can  hope  for  peace  or  quiet! 

What's  to  be  done?  —  Spa-Fields  was  clever; 

But  even  that  brought  gibes  and  mockings 
Upon  our  heads  —  so ,  mem,  —  must  never 

Keep  ammunition  in  old  stockings; 
For  fear  some  wag  should  in  his  curst  head 
Take  it  to  say  our  force  was  wonted, 
Mem.  too  —  when  Sid.  an  army  raises. 
It  most  not  be  ^'incog."  like  Bayes'st 
Nor  must  the  General  be  a  hobbling 
Professor  of  the  art  of  Cobbling; 
Lest  men ,  who  perpetrate  such  puns, 

Should  say ,  with  Jacobinic  gnn. 
He  felt,  fromsolein^  irellingtons,^ 

A  fVellington^s  great  soul  within! 

I  "IVeqne  tamen  id  Sereno  noxae  fuit ,  quern  odium  pubiicum  tutiorem  faciehat.    Nam  ut 
^v  dixtrictior  aceiuator  vtdvZ  tacrotancttut  erat,'*    Annal.  Lib.  4,  36.  —  Or,  aa  it  w  trauDlatei 
ly  Mr.  Podge's  friend ,  Mnrphy  r  —  "This  daring  accuser  had  the  runfin  of  the  people ,  and 
tae  prpteeiion  of  the  Emneror,    Informvra,  in  proportion  as  thoy  roue  in  guilt,  became  9aered 

t  Mnrphy  even  confers  apon  one  of  his  speeches  the  epithet  "constitadonal.  Mr.  Fadge 
■ight  hsre  added  to  his  paraUel,  that  Tiberitts  was  a  good  private  character:  —  "egreglum 
%iCa  faMtiiwif  quoad  privatum.** 

3  iMdlkrta  9eriiw  peraUseere  solitus.'*  _    . 

4  There  is  one  point  of  reseahlance  between  Tiberius  aad  Lord  C.  which  Mr.  Fudge  mi^ht 
u>e  aientioned  —  ^nupenMa  temtper  el  o6«ctfra  verba. 

5  Short  boots ,  so  called. 
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Nor  must  an  old  Apotliecary 

Go  take  the  Tower,  for  lack  of  pence. 
With  (what  these  wags  would  call,  no  merry) 

Physical  force  and  phial-ence ! 
No  -no  -our  Plot,  roy  Lord,  must  be 
Next  time  contrivM  more  skilfully. 
John  Bull,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  growing 
So  troublesomely  sharp  and  knowing. 
So  wise  —  in  short,  so  Jacobin  — 
'Tis  monstrous  hard  to  take  him  in. 

Sept  6. 
Heard  of  the  fate  of  our  Ambassador 

In  China,  and  was  sorely  nettled; 
But  think,  my  Lord,  we  should  not  pass  it  o*er 

nil  all  this  matter^s  fairly  settled ; 
And  here*8  the  mode  occurs  to  me:  — 
As  none  of  our  Nobility 
Though  for  their  own  most  gradous  King 
(They  would  kiss  hands ,  or  —  any  thing) 
Can  be  persuaded  to  go  through 
This  farce-like  trick  of  the  Ko-tou  ; 
And  as  these  Mandarins  iDon'i  bend. 

Without  some  mumnung  exhibition. 
Suppose ,  my  Lord ,  you  were  to  send 

Grimaldi  to  them  on  a  mission: 
As  Legfate  Job  could  play  his  part, 
And  if,  in  diplomatic  art, 
The  '^olto  sdolto^'  *  's  meritorious, 
Let  Job  but  grin,  he  has  it,  glorious! 

A  title  for  him  'seasily  made ; 

And,  by  the  by,  one  Christmas  time. 
If  I  remember  right,  he  played 

Lord  MoRLBY  in  some  pantoniime ;  —  ^ 
As  Earl  of  M — rl — y  then  gazette  him. 
If  father  Earl  of  M— hi^-y  '11  let  him. 
(And  why  should  not  the  world  be  blest 
With  two  such  stars,  for  East  and  West?) 
Then ,  when  before  the  Yellow  Screen 

He's  brought  —  and ,  sure,  the  very  essence 
Of  etiquette  would  be  tliat  scene 

Of  JOB  in  the  Celestial  Presence!  — 
He  thus  should  say :  —  '^Duke  Uo  and  Soo, 
*^ril  play  what  tricks  you  please  for  you, 
^4f  you'll,  in  turn,  but  do  for  me 
^'A  few  small  tricks  you  now  shall  see. 
^^If  I  consult  your  Emperor's  liking, 
^^At  least  you'll  do  the  same  for  my  King." 
He  then  should  give  them  nine  such  grins. 
As  would  astound  e'n  Mandarins; 
And  throw  such  somersets  before 

The  picture  of  King  Gborgb  (God  bless  him!) 
As,  should  Duke  Uo  but  try  theiu  o'er. 

Would,  by  CoHFUcius,  tnucft  distress  him ! 

I  start  this  merely  as  a  hint, 

But  think  you'll  iind  some  wisdom  in't; 

And,  should  you  follow  up  the  job, 

My  son,  my  Lord,  (you  know  poor  Bob) 

Would  in  the  suite  be  glad  to  go 

And  help  his  Excellency ,  Joe  ;  — 

At  least ,  like  noble  Amh — ^rst's  son, 

The  lad  will  do  to  practise  on. ' 


i  X  ^^'''n  countenance,  recommended  by  Lord  Chesterfield. 

a  Mr.  Fudge  u  a  little  mistaken  here.  It  was  not  Grimaldi.  but  tome  very  inferior  per- 
former, who  placed  thin  part  of  **Lord  Morlcy*'  iu  the  pautomime,  —  so  much  to  the  horror 
of  the  difllingnifihed  Earl  of  that  name.  The  expodtulatory  letters  of  the  IVoble  Earl  to  Mr. 
H-rr-«,  upon  thio  vulgar  profanation  of  his  spiok-and-enan  new  title,  will,  1  trust,  some  time 
or  other,  be  gi\o«  to  the  world. 

3  See  Mr.  Ellis^s  account  of  the  Embasvy. 
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LETTER    X. 

FROM  KIM  BISDT  FUD6B  TO   HISS  DOBOTHT 
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ELL,  it  ts  n't  the  King,  after  all,  my  dear  creature! 
But  don't  you  go  laugh ,  now  —  there^s  nothing  to  quiz  in^t  — 
For  grandeur  of  air  and  for  grimness  of  feature. 

He  might  be  a  King,  Doll,  though,  hang  him,  he  is  n't. 
At  first,  I  felt  hurt,  for  I  wished  it,  I  own. 
If  for  no  other  cause  but  to  vex  M'xss  Malonb,  — 
(The  great  heiress,  you  know,  of  Shandangan,  who's  here, 
Showing  off  with  such  airs ,  and  a  real  Cashmere,  ^ 
While  miners  but  a  paltry ,  old  rabbit-skin ,  dear ! ) 
But  says  Pa,  after  deeply  considering  the  thuig, 
I  am  just  as  well  pleased  it  should  not  be  the  King; 
As  I  think  for  my  Biody  ,  so  gentUU  and  joite, 

Whose  charms  may  their  price  in  an  honest  way  fetch. 
That  a  Brandenburgh"  —  (what  i$  a  Brandeuburgh ,  Dollt  ?  ) 
*' Would  be,  after  all,  no  such  very  great  catch. 
*1f  the  R — G — T  indeed  — ^"  added  he,  looking  sly  — 
(You  remember  that  comical  squint  of  his  eye) 
But  I  stopped  him  with  '^La,  Pa,  how  can  you  say  so, 
•*When  the  K — e — t  loves  none  but  old  women,  you  know!" 
Which  is  fact,  my  dear  Dolly  —  we,  girls  of  eighteen. 
And  so  slim  —  Lord ,  he'd  think  us  not  tit  to  be  seen ; 
And  would  like  us  much  better  as  old  —  ay,  as  old 
As  that  Countess  of  Dbsmoicd  ,  of  whom  I've  been  told 
That  she  liv'd  to  much  more  than  a  hundred  and  ten, 
And  was  kill'd  by  a  fall  from  a  cherry-tree  then! 
What  a  frisky  old  girl!  but  —  to  come  to  my  lover. 
Who,  though  not  a  King,  is  a  hero  I'll  swear,  — 
You  shall  hear  all  that's  happened,  just  briefly  run  over. 
Since  that  happy  night,  when  we  whisk'd  through  the  air ! 

Let  me  see  —  'twas  on  Saturday  —  yes,  Dolly,  yes  — 

Prom  that  evening  I  date  the  first  dawn  of  my  bliss; 

When  we  both  rattled  off  in  that  dear  little  carriage. 

Whose  journey ,  Bob  says ,  is  so  like  Love  and  Marriage, 

'^Beginning  gay,  desperate,  dashing,  down-hilly, 

^And  ending  as  dull  as  a  six-inside  Dilly ! "  * 

Well,  scarcely  a  wink  did  I  sleep  the  night  through. 

And,  next  day,  having  scribbled  my  letter  to  you. 

With  a  heart  full  of  hope  this  sweet  fellow  to  meet 

I  Mt  out  with  Papa,  to  see  Louis  Dix-hcit 

Make  his  bow  to  some  half-dozen  women  and  boys. 

Who  get  up  a  small  concert  of  shrill  Five  le  Roia  — 

And  how  vastly  genteeler ,  my  dear,  even  this  is, 

Than  vulgar  Pall-Mall's  oratorio  of  hisses! 

The  gardens  seem'd  full  —  so,  of  course,  we  walk'd  o'er  'em, 

'Mong  orange-trees ,  clipp'd  into  town-bred  decorum. 

And  daphnes,  and  vases,  and  many  a  statue 

There  staring,  with  not  c'n  a  stitch  on  them,  at  voo ! 

The  ponds,  too,  we  view'd  —  stood  awhile  on  the  brink 

To  contemplate  the  play  of  those  pretty  gold  fishes  — 
^Live  bullion  ,^^  says  merciless  Bob  ,  ^^which,  I  think, 

*'Woold,  if  coin  dy  with  a  little  mint  sauce,  be  delicious! 

But  what ^  Dolly,  what,  is  the  gay  orange-grove. 

Or  gold  fishes  to  her  that's  in  search  of  her  love  ? 

In  vain  did  I  wildly  explore  every  chair 

^hcre  a  thing  like  a  man  was  —  no  lover  sate  there! 

In  vain  my  fond  eyes  did  I  eagerly  cast 

At  the  wluskers,  mustachios,  and  wigs  that  went  past. 

To  obtain,  if  I  could,  but  a  glance  at  that  curl. 

Bat  a  glimpse  of  those  whiskers,  as  sacred,  my  girl. 


1  See  Lady  Mor^n*»  *'Pranoe"  for  the  aacrdote,  told  b«r  by  Madame  do  Genlis,  of  the 
■u^fenttcman  whose  love  wa^  cured  by  lindiug  that  hia  luioU'cas  wore  a  skaict  *^peau  de 

2  The  cars,  on  the  retura,  are  dragged  up  slowly  by  a  chaiu. 
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As  the  lock  that.  Pa  says,  ^  is  to  MussuJmen  giv^n, 
For  the  angel  to  hold  by  that  "lugs  them  to  heaven !"  — 
Alas ,  there  went  by  me  full  many  a  quiz, 
And  mustachios  in  plenty ,  but  nothing  like  his ! 
Disappointed,  I  found  myself  sighing  out  "well-a-day,"  — 
Thought  of  the  words  of  T— m  M — rk's  Irish  Melody, 
Something  about  tlie  "green  spot  of  delight,"^ 

(Which,  you  know.  Captain  MACKDiTOsii  sung  to  us  one  day) : 
Ah  Dolly,  my  "spot"  was  that  Saturday  night, 

And  its  verdure,  how  fleeting,  had  withered  by  Sunday ! 
We  din'd  at  a  tavern  —  La,  what  do  I  say? 

If  Bob  was  to  know!  —  a  Restaurateur^ $,  dear; 
Where  your  properest  ladies  go  dine  every  day. 

And  drink  Burgundy  out  of  large  tumblers  ^  like  beer. 
C^e  Bob  (for  he's  really  grown  super-fine) 

Condescended ,  for  once ,  to  make  one  of  the  party ; 
Of  course,  though  but  three,  we  had  dinner  for  nine. 

And ,  in  spite  of  my  grief,  love,  I  own  I  eat  hearty. 
Indeed ,  Doll  ,  I  know  not  how  'tis ,  but ,  in  grief, 
I  have  always  found  eating  a  wondVous  relief; 
And  Bob  ,  who's  in  love,  said  he  felt  the  same,  quite  — 

"My  sighs ,"  said  he,  "ccas'd  with  the  first  glass  I  drank  you; 
"The  lamb  made  me  tranquil ,  the  pvffs  made  me  light. 

And  —  now  that  all's  o'er  —  why,  I'm  —  pretty  well,  thank  you !" 

To  my  great  annoyance,  we  sat  rather  late; 
B^or  Bobby  and  Pa  had  a  furious  debate 
About  singuig  and  cookery  —  Bobbit,  of  course, 
Standing  up  for  the  latter  Fine  Art  in  full  force ; 
And  Pa  saying,  "God  only  knows  which  is  ^orst, 

"The  French  singers  or  cooks ,  but  I  wish  us  well  over  it  — 
"What  with  old  Lais  and  V^ry,  I'm  curst 

'*If  fnjf  head  or  my  stomach  will  ever  recover  it!" 
'Twas  dark,  when  we  got  to  the  Boulevards  to  stroll,. 

And  in  vain  did  I  look  'mong  the  street  Macaronis, 
When ,  sudden ,  it  struck  me  —  last  hope  of  my  soul  — 

That  some  angel  might  take  the  dear  man  to  Tortoni's  !' 
We  enter'd  —  and ,  scarcely  had  Bob  ,  with  an  air. 

For  a  grappe  a  la  jardiniire  call'd  to  the  waiters. 
When ,  oh  Doll  !  I  saw  him  —  my  hero  was  there, 

(For  I  knew  his  white  small-dotnes  and  brown  leather  gaiters) 
A  group  of  fair  statues  from  Greece  smiling  o'er  him,  ^ 
And  lots  of  red  currant-juice  sparkling  before  him! 
Oh  Dolly,  these  heroes  —  what  creatures  they  are ! 

In  the  hwdmr  the  same  as  in  fields  full  of  slaughter; 
As  cool  in  the  Beaujon's  predpitous  car. 

As  when  safe  at  Tortoni's  ,  o'er  ic'd  currant^water ! 
He  join'd  us  —  imagine,  dear  creature,  my  ecstasy  — 
Join'd  by  the  man  ]'d  have  broken  ten  necks  to  see! 
Bob  wish'd  to  treat  him  with  Punch  d  la  glace^ 
But  the  sweet  fellow  swore  that  my  freatitcF,  my  grace. 
And  my  je-ne-aais-quoi  (then  his  whiskers  he  twirl'd) 
Were,  to  Wm,  "on  de  top  of  all  Ponch  in  de  vorld."  — 
How  pretty !  —  though  oft  (as,  of  course,  it  must  be) 
Both  his  French  and  his  English  are  Greek,  Doll,  to  me. 
But,  in  short,  I  felt  happy  as  ever  fond  heart  did; 
And  happier  sdll,  when  'twas  fix'd,  ere  we  parted, 
That,  if  the  next  day  should  be  pastoral  weather. 
We  all  would  set  off,  in  (Yench  buggies ,  together, 

1  For  this  scrap  of  knowledj^  "Pa"*  was,  I  snspcct,  indebted  to  a  note  npon  Vo1iiey*8  RuIiih  ; 
a  book  HJiIch  ufluaflv  forms  part  of  a  Jacobin's  library,  aud  with  wliicli  Mr.  Fudge  must  liave 
been  well  acquainted  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  iiis  **Dowu  with  Kings/*  kc.  The  note  in  Vol- 
ucy  is  as  follows  :  —  It  is  by  this  tuft  of  hair,  (on  the  crown  of  the  head)  worn  by  the  msijority 
of  mussulmaiis,  that  the  Augel  of  the  Tomb  »  to  take  the  elect  and  carry  them  to  Paradise/' 

2  The  young  lady,  whose  memory  is  not  very  correct,  must  allude,  1  think,  to  the  following 
lines:  — 

Oh  that  fairy  form  is  ne^er  forgot, 

Which  First  Love  traced; 
Still  it  ling* ring  haunts  the  greenest  apot 
On  Memory's  waste! 

3  A  fashionable  cafe  fi:lader  on  the  Italian  Boulevards. 

4  *^Vou  eat  your  ice  at  Tortoui's,'*  says  Mr.  Scott,  '>*under  a  Grecian  group.** 
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To  see  Montmorency  —  that  place  which ,  you  know. 
Is  so  faiDOQS  for  cherries  and  Jban  Jacqubs  RouaSBAV. 
His  card  then  he  gave  us  —  the  namey  rather  crca^s'd  — 
But  'twas  Calicot  —  something  —  a  Colonel ,  at  least ! 
After  which  —  sure  there  never  was  hero  so  ciyil  —  li« 
Saw  us  safe  home  to  our  door  in  Rue  Rivoli^ 
Where  his  Uut  words,  as,  at  parting,  he  threw 
A  soft  look  o'er  his  shoulders,  were  —  "how  do  you  do !" ^ 

But,  lord ,  —  there's  Papa  for  the  post  —  I'm  so  vext  — 
Montmorency  must  now ,  love ,  be  kept  for  my  next. 
That  dear  Sunday  night!  —  I  was  charmingly  drcst. 
And  —  so  providential!  —  was  looking  my  best; 
Such  a  sweet  muslin  gown,  with  a  flounce  —  and  my  frills, 
You've  no  notion  how  rich  —  (though  Pa  has  by  the  bills) 
And  you''d  smile  had  you  seen ,  when  we  sat  rather  near, 
Colonel  Calicot  eyeing  the  cambric,  my  dear. 
Then  the  flow'rs  in  my  bonnet  —  but,  la ,  it's  in  vain  — 
So  ,  good  bye,  my  sweet  Doll  —  I  shall  soon  write  again. 

B.  K. 

Nota  bene  —  our  love  to  all  neighbours  about  — 
Your  Papa  in  particular  —  how  is  his  gout? 

P.  S.  I've  just  open'd  my  letter  to  say. 
In  your  next  you  must  tell  me  (now  do,  Dolly,  pray. 
For  I  hate  to  ask  Bob  ,  he's  so  ready  to  quiz) 
What  sort  of  a  thing,  dear ,  a  Bratidenburgh  is. 
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BS  —  'twas  a  cause ,  as  noble  and  as  great 
As  ever  hero  died  to  vindicate  — 
A  Nation's  right  to  speak  a  Nation's  voice. 
And  own  no  power  but  of  the  Nation's  choice! 
Such  was  the  grand ,  the  glorious  cause  that  now 
Uung  trembling  on  Napolbon^s  single  brow; 
Such  the  sublime  arbitrement ,  that  pour'd. 
In  patriot  eyes,  a  light  around  his  sword, 
A  glory  then,  which  never,  since  the  day 
Of  his  young  victories,  had  iUum'd  its  way! 

Oh  'twas  not  then  the  time  for  tame  debates. 
Ye  men  of  Gaul ,  when  chains  were  at  your  gates ; 
When  he ,  who  fled  before  your  Chieftain's  eye. 
As  geese  from  eagles  on  Mount  Taurus  fly,  * 
Denounc'd  against  the  land ,  that  spum'd  his  chain, 
Myriads  of  swords  to  bind  it  fast  again  — 
Myriads  of  fierce  invading  swords,  to  track 
Through  your  best  blood  his  patii  of  vengeance  back  ; 
When  Europe's  Kings,  that  never  yet  combin'd 
But  (like  those  upper  Stars,  that,  when  conjoiu'd. 
Shed  war  and  pestilence)  to  scourge  nmnkind, 
Gather'd  aroimd ,  with  hosts  from  every  shore, 
Hatinf  Napolkon  much,  but  Freedom  more. 
And ,  m  that  coming  striJFe ,  appall'd  to  see 
The  world  yet  left  one  chance  for  liberty !  — 
No ,  'twas  not  then  the  time  to  weave  a  net 
Of  bondage  round  your  Chief;  to  curb  and  fret 
Your  veteran  war-horse ,  pawing  for  the  fight. 
When  every  hope  was  in  his  speed  and  might  — 
To  waste  the  hour  of  action  in  dispute. 
And  coolly  plan  how  Freedom's  boughs  should  shoot, 
When  your  Invader's  axe  was  at  the  root ! 

I  Not  an  aansual  mistake  with  foreigners. 

t  See  Aelian,  Lib.  5.  cap.  29.  —  who  telU  ns  that  these  geese,  from  a  conscionsness  of  their 
*vii  loqoaeity,  always  cross  Mouot  Taorua  witii  stones  In  their  bills,  to  prevent  any  unlucky 

nckle  from  betraying  them  to  the  eagles  '—  diaattowai  aiiOTtmvtsg' 
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No,  sacred  Liberty !  that  God,  mrho  throws 
Thy  light  around,  like  his  own  sunshine,  knows 
How  well  I  love  thee,  and  bow  deeply  hate 
All  tyrants,  upstart  and  Legitimate  — 
Yet,  in  that  hour,  were  France  my  native  land, 
I  would  have  followed,  with  quick  heart  and  hand, 
Napolkon,  Nbro  —  ay,  no  matter  whom  — 
To  snatch  my  country  from  that  damning  doom. 
That  deadliest  curse  that  on  the  conquer  d  waits  — 
A  Conqueror^s  satrap,  thronM  within  her  gates! 

True,  he  was  false  —  despotic  —  all  you  please 
Had  trampled  down  man's  holiest  liberties  — 
Had,  by  a  genius,  formed  for  nobler  things 
Than  lie  widiin  the  grasp  of  vulgar  Kings, 
But  rais'd  the  hopes  of  men  —  as  eaglets  fly 
With  tortoises  aloft  into  the  sky  — 
To  dash  them  down  again  more  shatteringly ! 
•  All  this  I  own  —  but  stiU " 


liETTER    XII. 

FROM  HISS  BIDDY  FUDGB  TO   MISS  DOKOTBT   . 

,T  last,  DoLLT ,  —  thanks  to  a  potent  emetic. 
Which  Bobby  and  Pa,  with  grimace  sympathetic. 
Have  swallowed  this  morning,  to  balance  the  bliss 
Of  an  eel  matelote  and  a  bisque  d^^crevisset  — 
I've  a  morning  at  home  to  myself,  and  sit  down 
To  describe  you  our  heavenly  trip  out  of  town. 
How  agog  you  must  be  for  this  letter ,  my  dear ! 
Lady  Janb,  in  the  novel,  less  languishM  to  hear 
If  that  elegant  cornet  she  met  at  Lord  Nbyillb's 
Was  actually  dying  with  love  or  —  blue  devils. 
But  Love,  Dolly,  Love  is  the  theme  /  pursue; 
With  Blue  Devils,  thank  heav*u,  I  have  nothing  to  do  — 
Except,  indeed,  dear  Colonel  Calicot  spies 
Any  imps  of  that  colour  in  certain  blue  eyes. 
Which  he  stares  at  till  /,  Doll,  at  his  do  the  same; 
Then  he  simpers  —  I  blush  —  and  would  often  exclaim, 
If  I  knew  but  the  BVench  for  it,  *^Lord,  Sir,  for  shame!'' 

Well,  the  morning  was  lovely  —  the  trees  in  full  dress 

For  the  happy  occasion  —  the  sunshine  express  — 

Had  we  order'd  it,  dear,  of  the  best  poet  going. 

It  scarce  could  be  furnish'd  more  golden  and  glowing. 

Though  late  when  we  started,  the  scent  of  the  air 

Was  like  Gattib's  rose-water  —  and,  bright,  here  and  there. 

On  the  grass  an  odd  dew-drop  was  glittering  yet, 

Like  my  aunt's  diamond  pin  on  her  green  tabbinet ! 

Aiid  the  birds  seem'd  to  warble  as  blest  on  the  boughs. 

As  if  each  a  plum'd  Calicot  had  for  her  spouse ; 

And  the  grapes  were  all  blushing  and  kissing  in  rows. 

And  —  in  short,  need  I  tell  you ,  wherever  one  goes 

With  the  creature  one  loves ,  'tis  all  couleur  de  rose  ; 

And,  ah,  I  shall  ne'er,  liv'd  I  ever  so  long,  see 

A  day  such  as  that  at  divine  Montmorency ! 

There  was  but  otie  drawback  —  at  first  when  we  started, 

The  Colonel  and  I  were  inhumanly  parted ; 

How  cruel  —  young  hearts  of  such  moments  to  rob ! 

He  went  in  Pa  s  buggy,  and  I  went  with  Bob; 

And,  I  own,  I  felt  spitefully  happy  to  know 

That  Papa  and  his  comrade  agreed  but  so-so. 

For  the  Colonel,  it  seems,  is  a  stickler  of  Bonby's  — 

*  Somebody  (Fonteitellc.  I  believe)  has  said,  that  if  he  had  big  hand  full  of  truths,  he 
would  open  but  one  fiurer  at  a  time;  and  I  iind  it  necessary  to  use  the  same  sort  of  renervu 
witb  respect  to  Mr.  PbeTiin  Connor's  very  plain-spoken  letters.  The  remainder  of  this  Bplsile 
is  so  fuU  of  unsafe  matter-ol-fact,  that  it  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  withheld  from 
the  public. 
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SenrM  with  him,  of  course  —  nay.  Tin  sure  they  were  cronies  — 

So  martial  his  features !  dear  Doll  ,  you  can  trace 

Uhn,  Aiwteriitz,  Lodi,  as  plain  in  his  foce  ^ 

As  you  do  on  that  pillar  of  glory  and  brass,  ^ 

Wtuch  the  poor  Due  db  B — ri  must  hate  no  to  pass ! 

It  appears,  too,  he  made  —  as  most  foreigners  do  -* 

About  English  affairs  an  odd  blunder  or  two. 

For  example  —  misled  by  the  names,  I  dare  say  — 

He  confounded  Jack  Casti^bs  with  Lord  C  —  gh  ; 

And  —  such  a  mistake  as  no  mortal  hit  oyer  on  ^- 

Fancied  the  present  Lord  C — mjd — N  the  eleoer  one ! 

But  politics  ne*er  were  the  sweet  fellow's  trade; 
Twas  for  war  and  the  ladies  my  Colonel  was  made. 
And,  oh,  had  you  beard,  as  together  we  walkM 
Thro'  that  beautiful  forest,  how  sweetly  he  talk'd ; 
And  how  perfectly  well  he  appear'd ,  Doll,  to  know 
All  the  life  and  adventures  of  Jban  Jacqubs  Rovssbau  !  — 
'*'Twas  there,"  said  he  —  not  that  his  words  I  can  state  — 
Twas  a  gibberish  that  Cupid  alone  could  translate ;  — 
But  ^Hhere,"  said  he  (pointing  where,  small  and  remote. 
The  dear  Hermitage  rose) ,  '^here  his  Julds  he  wrote ,  — 
^UpOD  paper  gilt-edg*d ,  '-^  without  blot  or  erasure ; 
*^Then  sanded  it  oyer  with  silver  and  azure, 
^'And  —  oh,  what  will  genius  and  fancy  not  do  ?  — 
*^Tied  the  leaves  up  together  with  nompareille  blue  T' 
What  a  tjcait  of  Rousseau !  what  a  crowd  of  emotions 

From  sand  and  blue  ribbons  are  conjured  up  here ! 
Alas ,  that  a  man  of  such  exquisite  '  notions 

Should  send  his  poor  brats  to  the  Foundling ,  my  dear ! 

'*'Twashere,  too,  perhaps, **  Colonel  Calicot  said  — 
As  down  the  small  garden  he  pensively  led  — 
(Though  once  I  coidd  see  his  sublime  forehead  wrinkle 
With  rage  not  to  find  there  the  lov'd  periwinkle)  * 
*"Twas  here  he  received  from  the  fair  D'Epinay, 
^'(Who  caird  him  so  sweetly  her  Bear^  ^  every  day,) 
*^That  dear  flannel  petticoat,  pull'd  off  to  form 
*<A  waistcoat,  to  keep  the  enthusiast  warm!"  ^ 

Such,  Doll,  were  the  sweet  recollections  we  ponder'd. 

As,  full  of  romance,  through  that  valley  we  wander'd 

The  flannel  (one'n  train  of  ideas ,  how  odd  it  is !) 

Led  us  to  talk  about  other  commodities. 

Cambric,  and  silk,  and  —  I  ne'er  shall  forget , 

For  the  sun  was  then  hast'ning  in  pomp  to  its  set. 

And  full  on  the  Colonel's  dark  whiskers  shone  down , 

When  he  ajdc'd  me,  with  eagerness,  —  who  made  my  gown? 

The  question  confus'd  me —  for,  Doll,  you  must  know, 

And  1  ought  to  have  told  my  best  friend  long  ago , 

That,  by  Pa's  strict  command,  I  no  longer  employ  ^ 

That  enchanting  coututiirey  Madame  le  Roi, 

But  am  forc'd,  dear,  to  have  Yictobinb  ,  who  —  deuce  take  her!  — 

It  seems  is,  at  present,  the  King's  mantua-maker  — 

I  mean  of  his  party  —  and,  though  much  the  smartest, 

1  The  eolumii  la  the  Place  Vendome. 

1  ^'Employant  poor  eela  le  plus  beau  papier  dorrf,  seehant  reeritore  avee  de  la  poudre  d  a- 
nr  ct  d'argeat,  et  cousant  mes  cahiera  avec  de  la  noaipareille  bleae."  —Let  CottfesnouSf  Part 
t,  Kr.  9. 

3  This  word,  ^'exqiiiwite,**  is  evidently  a  favourite  of  Miss  Fodge^s;  and  I  andentond  she 
vat  Bot  a  little  ancrv  when  her  brother  Bob  coounittod  a  pun  on  the  last  tw  oMyUables  of  it  ia 
ihc  IbUowiBg  eouplet :  — 

"rd  fain  praise  your  Poem— but  tell  me,  how  is  it 

When  i  cry  out  ''Exqui^iUe/'  Echo  crien  ''quiz  it?"  ,         ,  ,  ,   , 

4  The  flower  which  RooMeaa  broofht  into  sach  fashion  among  the  Parisians,  by  exclaiming 
day,  "Ah,  voilk  de  la  pervencher 

6  JKea  enrv,  voilh  votre  asyle et  vous,  mon  otcrt,  ne  viendrea-vous  pas  ansBi? 


kLkt. 


d^owill^  pour  me  vetir,  qne,  dans  mon  emotion ,  Je  baisai  vlngt  fois  ea  pleurant  le  billet  et 

TmSm  Biddy's  noUons  of  French  proanaclation  may  be  perceived  ia  the  rhymes  which  she 
shrays  selecli  for  "J&e  EoL'* 
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Lb  Roi  u  condemnM  as  a  rank  Bonapartist.  ^ 

Think,  Doll,  how  confounded  I  iook*d  —  so  well  knowing 

The  Colouers  opinions  —  ray  cheeks  were  quite  glowing; 

I  stammered  out  something  —  nay ,  even  half  nam'd 

The  legitimate  sempstress,  when,  load,  he  exclaim'd, 

''Yes,  yes,  by  the  stitching  *tis  plain  to  be  seen 

''It  was  made  by  that  Bourbonite  b h,  YictoaikbI^ 

What  a  word  for  a  hero !  —  but  heroes  witt  err. 
And  I  thought,  dear,  I*d  tell  you  things  just  as  they  were. 
Besides ,  though  the  word  on  good  manners  intreuch, 
I  assure  you  'tis  not  half  so  shocking  in  French. 

But  this  doud,  though  embarrassing,  soon  pass'd  away, 
And  the  bliss  altogether,  the  dreams  of  that  day. 
The  thoughts  that  arise,  when  such  dear  fellows  woo  us,  — 
The  nothings  that  then,  love,  are  eusry  thing  to  us  — 
That  quick  correspondence  of  glances  and  sighS| 

And  vrhat  Bob  calls  the  "Twopenny-Post  of  the  Eyes" 

Ah  Doll!  though  I  know  yoaVe  a  heart,  'tis  in  vain 
To  a  heart  so  unpractised  these  things  to  explain. 
They  can  only  be  felt,  in  their  fulness  divine. 
By  her  who  has  wander'd ,  at  evening's  decUfle, 
Through  a  valley  like  that,  with  a  Colonel  like  mine ! 

But  here  I  must  finish  —  for  Bob  ,  my  dear  Dolly, 
Whom  physic,  I  find,  always  makes  melancholy. 
Is  seizM  with  a  fancy  for  church-yard  reflections; 
And,  full  of  all  yesterday's  rich  recollections. 
Is  just  setting  off  for  Montmartre  —  **for  there  is," 
Said  he ,  looking  solemn ,  "the  tomb  of  the  Yfors  I* 
"Long,  long  have  I  wish'd,  as  a  votary  true, 

"(rer  the  grave  of  such  talents  to  utter  my  moans; 
"And ,  to-day  —  as  my  stomaoh  is  not  in  good  cue 

"For  thc^esA  of  tlie  V^ars  —  I'll  visit  their  6ones .'" 
He  insists  upon  my  going  with  him  -;-  how  teasing  t 

This  letter ,  however ,  dear  Dolly  ,  shall  lie 
UnsealM  in  my  draw'r,  tiiat,  if  any  thing  pleasing 

Occurs  while  I'm  out,  I  may  tell  you  —  good  bye. 

B.  F. 

Four  o'  dock. 

Oh  DoLLT,  dear  Dolly,  Fm  ruin'd  for  ever  — 
I  ne*er  shall  be  happy  again,  Dolly,  never! 
To  think  of  the  wretch  —  what  a  victim  was  I ! 
'TIS  too  much  to  endure  —  I  shall  die ,  I  shall  die  — 
My  brain's  in  a  fever  —  my  pulses  beat  quick  — 
I  shall  die,  or,  at  least,  be  exceedingly  sick ! 
Oh,  what  do  you  think  V  after  all  my  romancing, 
My  visions  of  glory,  my  sighing,  my  glancing. 
This  Colonel  —  I  scarce  can  commit  it  to  paper  — 
This  Colonel's  no  more  than  a  vile  linen-draper ! ! 
'Tis  true  as  I  live  —  I  had  coax'd  brother  Bob  so 
(You'll  hardly  make  out  what  I'm  writing,  I  sob  so) 
For  some  little  gift  on  my  birth-day  —  September 
The  thirtieth,  dear ,  I'm  eighteen ,  you  remember  — 
That  Bob  to  a  shop  kindly  order'd  the  coach, 

(Ah,  little  I  thought  who  the  shopman  would  prove) 
To  bespeak  me  a  few  of  those  mouehoir$  de  poche. 

Which,  in  happier  hours,  I  have  sigh'd  for,  my  love,  — 
(The  most  beautiAil  thuigs  —  two  Napoleons  the  price  — 
And  one's  name  in  the  comer  embroider'd  so  nice ! ) 
Well,  with  heart  full  of  pleasure,  I  enter'd  the  shop, 
But  —  ye  Gods ,  what  a  phantom  I  —  I  thought  I  should  drop  ^ 
There  be  stood,  my  dear  Dolly  —  no  room  for  a  doubt  — 

There ,  behind  the  vile  counter,  these  eyes  saw  him  stand, 
With  a  piece  of  fVench  cambric ,  before  him  roU'd  oat,  . 

.1  Lk  Roi,  who  was  the  Couturikre  of  the  Eraprets  Maria  Lotdsa,  is  at  Brcnent,  of  course, 
out  of  faohion,  and  n  saeceeded  in  her  otaiien  by  the  Rojaliot  mantoa-maKor,  VicToaim. 

2  It  io  the  broUwr  of  the  present  oxcellent  Restaurateur  who  lieo  entombed  so  muptificently 
!n  the  Cimeti^re  Montmartre.  The  inscription  on  the  colicmn  at  the  head  of  the  tomb  con- 
cludes with  the  following  words.  —  '*Toote  sa  vie  fat  coasacree  aux  mrU  tclifes." 


IN  PARIS, 

And  tiiat  horrid  yard-measure  npraisM  in  his  hand ! 
Oh  —  Papa,  all  along,  knew  the  secret,  'tis  clear  — 
Twas  a  skopmmn  he  meant  by  a  ^^Brandenburgh,"  dear! 
The  man,  whom  I  fondly  had  fancied  a  King, 

And ,  when  that  too  delightful  illusion  was  past. 
As  a  hero  had  worshipped  —  vile ,  treacherous  thing  — 

To  turn  out  but  a  low  linon-draper  at  last ! 
My  head  swaiu  around  —  the  wretch  smird,  I  betieve. 
But  his  smiling,  alas,  could  no  longer  deceive  — 
I  fell  back  on  Bob  —  my  whole  heart  seemM  to  witlier  — 
And,  pale  aa  a  ghost,  I  was  carried  back  hither! 
I  only  remember  that  Bob  ,  as  I  caught  Mm, 

With  cruel  facetionsiiess  said  —  ^curse  the  Kiddy ! 
^^A  staunch  Revolutionist  always  I've  thought  him, 

^'But  now  I  find  oat  he's  a  Counter  one,  Biddy  ! " 

Only  think,  my  dear  creature,  if  this  should  be  known 
To  that  saucy,  satirical  thing.  Miss  IVLalonb! 
What  a  story  'twill  be  at  Shandangan  for  ever! 

What  laughs  and  what  quiziing  she'll  have  with  the  men! 
It  will  spread  through  the  country  —  and  never,  oh,  never 

Can  BiDDT  be  seen  at  Kilrandy  again! 
Farewell  —  I  shall  do  something  desp'rate,  I  fear  — 
And,  ah !  if  my  fate  ever  reaches  your  ear, 
One  tear  of  compassion  my  Doll  wiU  not  grudge 
To  her  poor  —  broken-hearted  —  young  friend 

BlDDT  FuDeR. 

Nota  bene  —  I'm  sure  you  will  hear ,  witli  delight. 
That  we're  going,  all  three,  to  see  Bbunbt  to-night. 
A  laugh  will  revive  me  —  and  kind  Mr.  Cox 
(Do  you  know  bbn?)  has  got  us  the  Governor's  box! 
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Of  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it  b!  Shakbpbarb. 


Page  1ft7. 
So  Ferdinand  embroiders  gniiy. 

It  would  be  an  edifying  thing  to  write  a  hintory  ef  the  private  amiwementfl  of  Mverrirns, 
ineaif  them  down  from  the  fl}'-9ticiin|^  of  Domitian,  the  mo)e-catch!itf  of  Artabaiiun,  the  nog- 
■mitllBg  of  Parmenidea ,  the  hor^e-currytig  of  Aretao,  to  the  petticoat-enibroideriar  of  Fer- 
timad,  and  the  patience  playing  of  (he  P— -e  R 1! 

Page  169. 
Your  tur»t  tea  mmd  tooKt, 

Is  Mr.  Bob  aware  that  hit  contempt  for  tea  rendere  hnn  liable' to  a  charge  oi  aihei»m9 
M,  at  least,  in  the  opinon  elled  in  Chrittian.  FiUttter.  Amoonitat.  Phiiolog,  —  **Atheam 
mo-prrtabatnT  heminem  ad  h<>rba  The  aversnm.**  He  would  not,  I  think ,  have  been  to  irreve- 
ml  to  this  beverage  of  acholart.  if  he  had  read  Peter  PetiVa  Poem  ia  praise  of  Tea,  addremed 
li  die  learned  Huet  —  or  the  Epigraphe  which  Peehibnio  wrote  for  an  altar  he  meant  te  de- 
iote  to  thio  herb  ^  or  the  Anacreoatioo  of  Peter  Franciuo,  in  which  he  calls  Tea 

B§a9^  9oif9,  ^aanaf. 

The  follawinir  paoooge  fron  eae  of  thete  Anacreontics  will ,  I  have  no  dooht,  be  gratifying 
to  aU  tme  lleiatn. 

B$Oigj  ^^fOW  Tf  TlCTTQl 

JEv  x^o^oig  oxwpoiai 

Jt/doi  TO  rtXTOQ  Hfiti. 

2%  fioi  Staxotoa  ro 

Sxwpois  tv  fiv^ivotaij 

Tw  xaJUti  nqrnuaat 

KaXai^  X9^9oai  xsgai, 
V^Uch  may  be  thai  translated : 

Yes,  let  Hebe,  ever  young. 

High  in  heaven  her  Nectar  hold, 
And  to  Jove*ii  imraortal  throne 

Pour  the  tide  in  cups  of  gold  — 
ril  not  envy  heaven*s  Princes, 

While,  with  snowy  hands,  for  me, 
Katk  the  china  tea-cup  rinses. 

And  pours  out  her  best  Bohea! 

Page  171. 

Here  break  we  off,  at  this  unhnllow'd  name. 
The  late  lord  C.  of  Ireland  had  a  curiouM  theory  about  names ;  —  he  held  that  ererv  man 
«ith  three  names  was  a  jacobin.  His  instances  in  Ireland  were  nnmerous:  —  viz.  Archibald 
HaaOton  Rowan,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Jsmes  Napper  Tandy,  John  Philpot  Curran,  tec.  kt. 
fi,  in  England,  he  prodnced  as  examples  Charles  James  Fox,  Richard  Brinsley  [Sheridan, 
mUome  Tooke,  Francis  Burdctt  Jonen,  ike.  kr. 
The  Romans  called  a  thief  "homo  trinm  Ifterarum.'* 

Tun*  trinm  literarum  homo 
Me  vituperas'l  Fur.*  ^  „ 

Plautus,  Aniular.  Act  S.  Scene  4. 

Page  173. 

^  The  Testament ,   ttrm*d  into  melodramea  nightly. 

*nrhe  Old  Testament,"  says  (he  theatrical  Critic  in  the  Gazette  de  France,   *<is  a  mine  of 

of  our  small  play-houses.    A  multitude  crowd  round  the  Thd 


SM  fsr  the  managers  of  our  small  play-houses.    A  multitude  crowd  round  the  Thdfttre  de  la 
nte  every  evening  to  see  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea.** 
,    la  the  play-bill  of  one  of  these  sacred  melo-drames  at  Vienna,  we  Gnd  *^The  Voice  of  G— 4, 
fcj  M.  Schwarta.*' 

Page  176. 

Tnms  from  hi»  victim*  to  hin  gleeOf 
And  hao  th^m  both  well  exectited. 
How  amply  these  two  propensities  of  the  Noble  Lord  would  hare  been  gratifted  among  that 
ncicat  people  of  Btniria,  who,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  used  to  whip  their  slaves  once  a  year  to 
iketsosd  of  flates! 

Page  178. 

No  one  caa  suspect  Boileaa  of  a  sneer  at  his  royal  master,  but  the  following  Unes,  intended 
[•rsraise,  look  very  like  one.  Describing  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  Rhine,  during  which 
Ltsa  resnincd  on  the  safe  side  of  the  river,  he  says 

Louis,  les  animant  du  feu  de  son  courage, 

Se  plaint  de  §a  grandeur  j  qui  rattarhcf  au  rivage!  Bplt  4. 

*  DiMoideuo  supposes  this  word  to  be  a  glonsema;  —  that  is,  he  thinks  *^Fur"  has  made 
■o  ftcape  from  the  margin  into  the  text 
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Page  188. 

Till  five  oWocIr  bring*  on  that  hour  ao  mom«fifOtM. 
Had  Mr.  Bob^n  Dinner  Epiatlc  been  inserted,  I  vrns  prepared  with  an  abundance  of  leairned 
matter  to  illaiftrate  it,  forwbtch,  as,  iadecd,  for  all  iny  **ocientia  popinae,***  I  unindebted  to 
a  friend  in  the  Dublin  Univer«ity,— whose  reading  formerly  lay  in  the  magic  line;  but,  ia  con- 
sequence of  the  Provost's  eolif  htened  alarm  at  such  studies ,  he  h»»  taken  to  the  anthora  *-*'d« 
re  cibarid"  instead ;  and  has  left  Bodin ,  Hemigitu ,  Jgrippa  aud  his  little  dag ,  FUioiwu  ,  for 
jdpiciut ,  ^oniua ,  and  that  most  learned  and  savoury  Jesuit,  BuiengeruM, 

Page  183. 

Note. 
Lampreys ,  indeed ,  seem  to  have  been^  always  a  favourite  dish  with  Kingn— whether  from 
some  conreniality  between  them  and  that  iish,  I  Icaow  not;  but  Uio  Caaxiut  tells  us  that  PolJlo 
fattened  his  lampreys  with  human  lUood.  St.  Louis  of  France  was  particularly  fond  of  them.  — «* 
See  the  anecdote  ofThomas  Aquinas  eating  up  lus  maJe«ty*B  lamprey,  in  a  aoCe  upon  Ra^eiav, 
liv.  3.  chap.  2. 

Page  189. 

^Live  hullion^^'*  aay  mercUesa  Boft,  ^^whiek  I  tkinh 

^}fotdd.  if  coin'd  with  a  little  mint  Aotiee,  he  delicUmar 
Mr.-  -      '-^ ».   .         . 


great  orator  upon  the  "Jus  vernnum^  which  he  calla  bad  hog-brotb,  from  a  plav  ui>on  both  the 
words,  is  well  Icnown;  and  the  Saint's  puns  upon  the  conversion  of  Lot*s  wife  into  salt  aro 
equally  ingenious :  —  "In  salem  convert  hominibus  fldelibns  qooddam  praeatitit  ro^dimetttuaaa^ 
ouo  «apfant  aliqnid,  node  fliud  caveatur  exemplum.*' —  cie  Civitat.  Dei.  Lib,  16.  con.  30.  — 
The  Jokes  of  the  pious  favourite  of  Queen  Radagunda,  the  eonvi\ial  Bishop  Fenanttua  y  lamf 
be  found  among  his  poems,  in  some  linee  against  a  cook  who  had  rabbed  him.  The  frilowiag 
ia  similar  to  deero'a  pun : 

Plus  Juaeella  Cod  quam  mea  jura  ralent. 

See  his  poems ,  Carpua  Fbetar.  Latin,  Tom.  3.  p.  1732.  —  Of  the  same  kind  was  Moni- 
mavrV  Joke,  when  a  dish  was  spilt  over  him  —  "summnra  Jus,  summa  injuria;*'  and  the  aame 
celelvrated  parasite,  ia  ordering  a  sole  to  be  placed  before  him,  said 

Eligi  cui  dicas ,   tu  raihi  aola  places. 

The  reader  may  like  wise  see^  among  a  good  deal  ot  kitchen  erudition,  the  leaned  L^^Huti'B 
Jokes  on  cutting  up  a  capon  in  his  Satumal.  8<  rmon.  Lib.  2.  cap.  %. 

Page  190. 

Abmit  ainging  and  cookery ,  Bobby ,  of  eovrte. 
Standing  up  for  the  latter  Fine  Jrt  in  full  force. 
Cookery  has  been  dignified  by  the  researches  of  a  Bacon 't  (see  his  NeCturdl  fiiatm.   Re- 


to  those  effects,  which,  in  the  art  of  cookery,  correspond  to  that  com|)o«/ta  heaiUy^  wliich  it 
is  the  object  of  the  painter  and  of  the  poet  to  create.**    FhUoaophical  JSaaaya, 


*  Seneca. 
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TkefMemmg  oteiuional  pieces  have  already  appeared  in  mg  friend  Mr  Pbhiit's 
paper  J  and  are  Aere,  ^ftjf  desire  of  eeveral  penone  ofdiatinciiotiy^  refirinUd. 

T.  B. 


LIMBS  ON  THB  DBATH  OF  KR.  P— EC — V — L. 

Ik  the  doge  we  song  o*er  him  no  censure  was  heard, 
UnembitterM  and  free  did  the  tear-drop  descend ; 

We  forgot,  in  that  hour,  how  the  statesman  had  errM 
And  wept  for  the  husband,  the  father,  and  friend ! 

Oh,  prond  was  the  meed  his  integrity  won. 
And  gen'rous  indeed  were  the  tears  that  we  shed, 

When,  in  grief,  we  forgot  all  the  ill  he  had  done. 

And,  though  wrong'd  by  him,  living,  bewailM  him,  when  dead. 

Kven  now,  if  one  harsher  emotion  intrude, 

Tis  to  wish  he  had  chosen  some  lowlier  state, 
Had  known  what  he  was  —  and,  content  to  be  goody 

Had  ne^er,  for  our  ruin,  aspir'd  to  be  great. 

So,  left  throufffa  their  own  little  orbit  to  moye. 

His  Tears  might  have  rollM  inolffensiYe  away; 
His  children  might  still  have  been  blessM  with  his  love. 

And  England  would  ne*er  have  been  curs'd  with  his  sway. 


7b  ike  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chrotdde. 
Sir; 
1b  order  to  explain  the  following  Fragment,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  your  readers 
lo  a  late  florid  description  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  in  the  apartments  of  which, 
we  are  told,  ^Fua,  The  Chineee  Bird  of  Royalty/^  is  a  principal  ornament. 

lam.  Sir,  yours,  &€. 

Mum. 

PUM  AND  HUM,  THB  TWO  BIRDS  OF  ROYALTY. 

A  FRA6HBNT. 

Obb  day  the  Chinese  Bird  of  Royalty,  Fub, 

Thos  accosted  our  own  Bird  of  Royalty ,  Hub, 

In  that  Palace  or  Clune-shop  (Brighton,  which  is  it?) 

Where  Fdb  had  just  come  to  pay  Hum  a  short  visit.  — 

Near  akin  are  these  Birds,  though  they  differ  in  nation, 

(The  breed  of  the  Hubs  is  as  old  as  creation) 

Both,  fuU-craw'd  Legitimates  —  both,  birds  of  prey. 

Both,  cackling  and  ravenous  creatures,  halfway 

'Twixt  the  goose  and  the  vulture,  like  Lord  C — stl  —  oh; 

WhUe  Fub  deals  in  Mandarins,  Bonzes,  Bohea, 

Peers,  Bishops,  and  Punch,  Hum,  are  sacred  to  thee  J 

So  congenial  their  tagtes,  that,  when  Fum  first  did  light  on 

The  floor  of  that  crand  China-war^ouse  at  Brighton, 

The  lanterns,  and  dragons,  and  things  round  £e  dome 

Were  so  like  what  he  left,  "Gad,"  says  Fum,  "Fm  at  home."  — 

And  when,  turning,  he  saw  Bishop  L  — cb  "Zooks,  it  is," 

Quoth  the  Bird,  **yes  —  I  know  hun  —  a  Bonze,  by  his  phyz  — 

"And  that  joUy  old  idol  he  kneels  to  so  low 

"Can  be  none  but  our  round-about  godhead,  fat  Fo !" 

It  chanc'd,  at  this  moment,  th*  Episcopal  Prig 

Was  imploring  the  P ^b  to  dispense  with  his  wig,  * 

Which  the  Bird,  overhearing,  flew  high  o'er  his  head. 

And  some  ToBiT-like  marks  of  his  patronage  shed. 

Which  so  dimmed  the  poor  Dandy's  idolatrous  eye. 

That,  wMle  Fum  cried  "oh  Fo  !^'  aU  the  Court  cried  "oh  fie!" 

But,  a  truce  to  digression  —  these  Birds  of  a  feather 
Thus  talk 'd,  t'other  night,  on  State  matters  together: 
(The  P B  just  in  bed,  or  about  to  depart  for't, 

'la  eoaseqoeiioe  of  an  old  promise,    that  he  ahoulil  be  allowed  to  wear  his  own  kair, 
vheac«er  he  might  be  elevated  to  a  Biahoprio  by  hia  H— 1  U ea. 
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His  legs  full  of  gout,  and  his  amu  full  of ,) 

•*I  say,  Hum,"  says  Fom  --  Fdm,  of  course,  spoke  Chinese, 
But,  bless  you,  thaf  s  nothing  —  at  Brighton  one  sees 
Foreign  lingoes  and  Bishops  translated  with  ease  — 
*'I  say,  Hum,  how  fares  it  with  Royalty  now  ? 
'•■Is  it  vp?  is  it  prime?  is  it  spooney  —  or  how?" 
(The  Bird  had  just  taken  a  flash-inan*s  degree 

Under  B k  ,  Y th,  and  young  Master  L ) 

"As  for  us  in  Pekin"  —  here,  a  deT*l  of  a  din 
From  the  bed-chamber  came,  where  that  long  Mandarin, 
C — STL  —    6H  (whom  Fun  calls  the  Ckmf  tutus  of  Prose) 
Was  rehearsing  a  speech  upon  Europe^s  repose 
To  the  deep,  double  bass  of  the  fat  IdoPs  nose ! 
{Noia  bene  —  his  Lordship  and  Ij — ^v — rp — l  come. 
In  collateral  lines,  from  the  old  Mother  Hun, 
C — STL  —    6H  a  Hum-bug — L — y — kp — l  a  HuM-drmn.) 
The  Speech  being  finished,  out  rush'd  C — ^stl — gh, 
Saddl^  Hum  in  a  hurry ,  and,  whip,  spur,  away! 
Through  the  regions  of  air,  like  a  snip  on  his  hobbv , 
NeW  paused,  till  he  lighted  in  St.  Stephen's  lobby. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SH— R— D— N. 

PrindpibiM  placaisae  viris.  —  Horat. 

Yrs  ,  grief  will  have  way  —  but  the  fast  falling  tear 

Shall  be  mingled  with  deep  execrations  on  those, 
Who  could  bask  in  that  Spirit's  meridian  career , 

And  yet  leaye  it  thus  lonely  and  dark  at  its  close:  — 

Whose  Tanity  flew  roond  him ,  only  while  fed 

By  the  odour  his  fame  in  its  summer-time  gave ;  — 
Whose  vanity  now ,  with  quick  scent  for  the  dead , 

Like  the  Ghole  of  the  East,  comes  to  feed  at  his  grave ! 

Oh !  it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  hollow, 

And  spirits  so  mean  in  the  great  and  high-bom ; 
To  think  what  a  long  line  of  titles  may  follow 

The  relics  of  him  who  died  —  friendless  and  loni ! 

How  proud  they  can  press  to  the  fun'ral  array 

Of  one,  whom  they  shunn'd  in  his  sickness  and  sorrow :  — 

How  bailiffs  may  seize  his  last  blanket,  to-day. 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles,  to-morrow! 

And  Thou,  too,  whose  life,  a  sick  e[MCure*s  dream, 

Incoherent  and  gross,  even  grosser  had  pass'd. 
Were  it  not  for  tliat  cordial  and  soul-giving  beam. 

Which  his  friendship  and  wit  o*er  thy  nothingness  cast :  ^ 

No,  not  for  the  wealth  of  the  land,  that  supplies  thee 

With  millions  to  heap  upon  Foppery's  shrine;  — 
No ,  not  for  the  riches  of  all  who  despise  thee, 

Tho'  this  would  make  Europe's  whole  opulence  mine ;  — 

Would  I  suffer  what  —  e'n  in  the  heart  that  thou  hast  — 

All  mean  as  it  is  —  must  have  consciously  bum'd. 
When  the  j>ittanoe,  which  shame  had  wrung  from  thee  at  last, 

And  which  found  all  his  wants  at  an  end,  was  retum'd!  * 

«<Was  this  then  the  fate!"  —  future  ages  will  say. 

When  some  names  shall  live  but  in  history's  curse 
When  Truth  will  be  heard,  and  these  Lords  of  a  day 

Be  forgotten  as  fools,  or  remember'd  as  worse;  — 

*' Was  this  then  the  fate  of  that  high-gifted  man, 

^'The  pride  of  the  palace,  the  bower  and  the  hall, 
**  The  orator  —  dramatist  —  minstrel ,  —  who  ran 

'^Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master  of  all! 

*  The  fittm  wim  two  hundred  poundn  —  offered  when  Sh-r-d-n  could  no  longer  lake  au^ 
sustenance,  and  declined,  for  him,  by  hia  friends. 
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"Whose  mind  was  an  essence ,  componnded  with  art 
^From  the  finest  and  best  of  all  other  men's  powers ;  — 

''Wlio  ruled,  like  a  wizard,  the  world  of  the  heart, 
^'And  could  call  up  its  sunshine,  or  bring  down  its  showers ! 

**Whose  humour,  as  gav  as  the  fire-fly's  light, 
Play'd  round  every  subject,  and  shone  as  it  played ;  — 

'^Whose  wit,  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright, 
'^e*er  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its  blade ;  — 

**Whose  eloquence  —  brightening  whatever  it  tried , 
"Whether  reason  or  fancy,  the  gay  or  the  grave,  — 

^'Was  as  rapid ,  as  deep,  and  as  brilliant  a  tide, 
"As  ever  bore  Freedom  aloft  on  its  wave!" 

Yes  —  such  was  the  man,  and  so  wretched  his  fate; 

And  thus,  sooner  or  later,  shall  all  have  to  grieve , 
Who  waste  their  mom's  dew  in  the  beams  of  the  Great, 

And  expect  'twill  return  to  refresh  them  at  eve ! 

In  the  woods  of  the  North  there  are  insects  that  prey 
On  the  brain  of  the  elk  till  his  very  last  sigh ;  ^ 

Oh,  Genius!  thy  patrons,  more  cruel  than  they, 
First  feed  on  thy  bndns,  and  then  leave  thee  to  die! 


EPISTLE  FROM  TOM  CRIBB  TO  BIG  BEN. 

CONCBENINQ  SOME   FOtTL  FLAT  IN   A   LATE  TRANSACTION.  * 
"Afal ,  mio  Bbic!*'  —  Mstastasio.  ^ 

What!  Bkn,  my  old  hero,  is  this  your  renown? 

Is  this  the  new  go?  —  kick  a  man  when  he's  down ! 

When  the  foe  has  knock'd  under ,  to  tread  on  him  then  — 

By  the  fist  of  my  father ,  I  blush  for  thee ,  Ben  I 

"Foul !  foul!''  ail  the  lads  of  the  fancy  exclaim  — 

Charley  Shock  is  electrified  —  Belcher  spits  flame  — 

And  MoLTNEUx  —  ay ,  even  Blacky  cries  "shame !" 

Time  was,  when  John  Bull  little  difference  spied 

'Twixt  the  foe  at  his  feet,  and  the  friend  at  his  side ; 

When  he  found  (such  his  humour  in  fighUng  and  eating) 

}fis  foe,  like  his  beef-steak,  the  sweeter  for  beating  — 

But  this  comes.  Master  Bbn  ,  of  your  curst  foreign  notions. 

Your  trinkets,  wigs,  thingumbobs,  gold  lace  and  lotions; 

Yoor  Noyaus,  Cura9oas,  and  the  Devil  knows  what  — 

(One  swig  of  Blue  Ruin  *  is  worth  the  whole  lot !) 

Your  great  and  small  crosses  —  (my  eyes ,  what  a  brood ! 

A  cross-buttock  from  me  would  do  some  of  them  good !) 

W^hich  have  spoilt  you,  till  hardly  a  drop,  my  old  porpoise. 

Of  pore  English  claret  is  left  in  yoor  corpus  ; 

And  (as  Jih  says)  the  only  one  trick ,  good  or  bad. 

Of  the  fancy  you're  up  to ,  la  fibbing,  my  lad ! 

Hence  it  comes,  —  Boxiana,  disgrace  to  thy  page!  — 

Having  floor'd ,  by  good  luck ,  the  first  sti^eU  of  the  age. 

Having  conquer'd  the  prime  one,  that  miWd  us  all  round, 

You  kickM  him,  old  Ben  ,  as  he  gaspM  on  the  ground  1 

Ay  —  just  at  the  time  to  show  spunk ,  if  you'd  got  any  — 

KickM  him ,  and  jaw*d  him ,  and  lag'd  *  him  to  Botany ! 

Oh,  shade  of  the  Cheesemonger!^  you,  who,  alas! 

Doubled  up,  by  the  dozen ,  those  Mounsecrs  in  brass. 

On  that  ^eat  day  of  nulling,  when  blood  lay  in  lakes. 

When  Kmgs  held  the  bottle ,  and  Europe  the  stakes,  «o  ' 

Look  down  upon  Ben  —  see  him ,  dunghill  all  o'er, 

1  Naturalists  have  observed  that,  upon  diaseeting  an  elk,  there  was  found  in  its  head  some 
fetge  flies,  witk  its  brain  almost  eaten  away  by  them.  ~  HUtory  oj  Pitland, 

I  Written  soon  after  Bonaparte^s  transportation  to  St  Helena. 

STom,  1  suppose,  was  '"assisted"  to  this  Motto  by  Mr.  Jackson,  who,  it  w  well  luiown, 
^Mfi  the  moot  learned  company  going. 

1  Giu. 

S  Transported. 

•  A  Life  Gnaribman,  one  of  Che  JViictt,  who  distingoiehed  himself,  and  was  killed  in  the 
*<««rable  9el-lo  at  Waterloo. 
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Insult  the  fairn  foe ,  that  can  harm  him  no  more ; 

Out,  cowardly  spooney!  —  a^ain  and  again, 

By  the  fist  of  my  father,  I  blush  for  thee,  Bbn. 

Tx>  shew  the  white  feather  is  many  men's  doom, 

But,  what  of  one  feather?  —  Buf*  shows  a  whole  Plume, 


LINES  ON  A  LATE  DISPLAY  IN  THE— OF 


'*/n  jode  quoque  pemiriwuM, 

Aeliiu  Lamp  rid.  de  Commodo. 


Is  this  then  an  eloquence  fit  for  the  ears 

Of  the  statesmen  of  England  —  the  manly,  the  wise? 
Is  this  then  the  wit  to  awaken  the  cheers 

Of  the  men,  on  whose  counsels  the  world  hath  its  eyes? 

To  make  nurth  —  as  the  mummer's  last  brutal  resource  — 

Out  of  torments,  the  deadliest  man  can  sustain; 
And  to  probe  with  a  ridicule ,  cruel  and  coarse 

As  the  knife  of  an  Indian,  the  vitals  of  Pain: 

To  lay  bare  ev'ry  pang  that,  in  ribaldry's  dearth, 

Even  ribalds  tnemselves  would  have  cover'd  in  shade; 
And  to  mock  —  gracious  Heaven!  —  with  a  mountebank's  mirth. 

At  the  quiv'ring  of  agony's  nerve  round  the  blade ! 

Is  this  then  the  feeling  —  is  this  the  display 

Of  that  Hall,  where  the  mighty  of  England  once  spoke 9 
Where  a  light  from  the  spirit  of  Fox,  like  the  ray 

O'er  the  chains  of  th'  Apostle,^  infran^chising  broke t 

Where  a  Shrridan's  wit  (oh  the  contrast  to  this !) 

Though  as  gay  as  the  creatures  of  air  that,  in  spring, 
Beem  to  lend  a  new  charm  to  the  flow  Vets  they  kiss. 

Never  lighted  on  aught  that  could  sully  its  wing.  —     • 

Where  once  there  were  men  —  had  a  Momus  thus  shook 

His  bells  o'er  the  bed ,  where  a  sufferer  wasted. 
Had  struck  down  the  heartless  buffoon  with  a  look, 

And  there  left  him ,  like  something  that  lightning  had  blasted. 

But  is  this  the  eloquence  Britons  applaud? 

Forbid  it,  our  nature!  forbid  it,  our  fame! 
On  the  mime  who  could  utter,  the  slaves  who  could  laud 

Such  dishonouring  trash,  be  the  curse  and  the  shame! 

No ,  still  let  the  witling  —  if  Wit  it  can  be, 

That  forsakes  its  own  element,  Freedom  and  Right, 
And,  like  fishes  whose  home,  when  alive,  was  the  sea. 

To  Corruption  alone  owes  its  pestilent  light.  — ^ 

No ,  stiU  let  the  punster,  the  parodist  draw 

From  his  out-of-date  libels  a  pittance  of  fome; 
While  he  helps  to  halloo  the  keen  beagles  of  law 

At  the  fools  who ,  thus  sanction'd ,  dare  venture  the  same. 

Let  him  plunder  with  those,  whom  he  ridiculed  then; 

Let  him  live  by  the  crew  that  then  wakeu'd  his  laughter, 
Lake  ci;'eatures  we  read  of,  (less  rank  than  such  men) 

Who  befoul  first  their  victim,  and  feed  on  it  after  I 

Yes,  still  let  this  trader  —  a  trader  as  gross 
As  the  sleekest  of  those,  whose  '^sweet  voices"  he  craves, 

1  Written  the  day  after. 

2  **And  a  li^t  shined  in  the  son  ... .  and  his  chains  fell  ofT  from  his  hands/*  —  Act  xii.  T. 

3  The  power  of  rotten  fish  to  Mne  is  well  known. 
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Whose  etblcs ,  Kke  fhdrs,  lie  in  profit  and  loss. 

And  whose  trade  (if  he  might)  would ,  like  theirs,  be  in  slaves! 

Let  him  cronch  to  the  rival  he  would  have  supplanted, 

Since  safer  he  finds  it  to  crouch  than  betray ; 
Be  his  pledges  belied,  and  his  charges  recanted,  — 

The  tribute  that  rival  has  brib'd  him  to  pay! 

All  this  let  him  do  — -  even  worse  let  him  dare,  — 

But  never,  just  God,  let  the  scoffer  again 
Make  a  jest  of  the  ills  that  thy  creatures  must  bear. 

Lest  thou  wither  the  tongue  that  thus  sports  with  their  pain. 


IRISH    MELODIES. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  TBB 

MARCHIONESS  DOWAGER  OF  DONEGAL. 

It  18  now  many  yean  since,  in  a  Letter  prefixed  to  the  Third  Number  of  the  IrLsh 
Melodies,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inscribing  the  Poems  of  that  work  to  your  Ladyship, 
as  to  a  person  whose  character  reflected  honour  on  the  country  to  which  they  relate* 
and  whose  friendship  had  long  been  the  pride  and  happiness  of  their  Author.  With 
the  same  feelings  o^  affection  and  respect,  confirmed  if  not  Increased  by  the  experience 
of  every  snccessire  year,  I  now  place  those  Poems  in  their  present  new  form  under 
your  protection,  and  am, 

^         With  perfect  sincerity,  your 

Ladyship's  ever  attached  friend, 

THOMAS  MOORE. 

ParU^  June  10,  1821. 


PREFACE. 


L  iiou  OH  an  e^tion  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  sepante  from  the  Magic, 
hti  long  been  called  for,  yet,  haying,  for  many  reasons ,  a  strong  objection  to  thb 
MRof  diToree,  Ishoold  with  difliculty  ha^e  consented  to  a  disunion  of  the  words 
irui  the  aiTA ,  had  it  depended  solely  apon  me  to  keep  them  quietly  and  indissolubly 
tigetber.  Bnt ,  besides  the  various  shapes  in  which  these ,  as  well  as  my  other  ly- 
ncal  writiiigs,  have  been  published  throughout  America,  they  are  included,  of 
0B«ae,  in  the  two  editions  of  all  my  works  printed  at  Paris ,  and  have  lately  ap- 
pared,  m  a  volome  foil  of  typographical  errors,  in  Dublin.  I  have,  therefore, 
readily  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  Proprietor  of  the  Irish  Melodies ,  for  a  revised 
ad  complete  edition  of  the  poetry  of  the  Eight  Numbers ,  though  well  aware  that 
it  is  impossible  for  these  verses  to  be  detached  from  the  beautiful  airs  to  which 
tkey  were  associated,  without  losing  even  more  than  the  ^^ommoe  dinUdiunC  in 
IheproQOBS. 

The  Advertisements  which  were  prefixed  to  the  different  numbers,  the  Prefatory 
Letter  upon  Music,  &c. ,  will  be  found  hi  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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IRISH     MELODIES 

I8t     ^o. 


GO  WHERE  GLORY  WAITS  THEE. 

Ixo  where  glory  waits  thee, 
But  while  fame  elates  thee, 

Oh !  still  remember  mc. 
When  the  praise  thou  meetest, 
To  thine  ear  is  sweetest. 

Oh!  then  remember  me. 
Other  arms  may  press  thee. 
Dearer  friends  caress  thee. 
All  the  joys  that  bless  thee, 

Sweeter  far  may  be; 
But  when  friends  are  nearest. 
And  when  joys  are  dearest. 

Oh!  then  remember  me ! 

When ,  at  eve ,  thou  rovest 
By  the  star  thou  loTest, 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 
Think,  when  home  returning, 
Bright  weVe  seen  it  burning. 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 
Oft  as  summer  closes. 
When  thine  eye  reposes 
On  its  ling'ring  roses , 

Once  so  lov  d  by  thee. 
Think  of  her  who  wove  them , 
Her,  who  made  thee  love  them. 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 

When ,  around  thee  dying. 
Autumn  leaves  are  lying. 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 
And ,  at  night ,  when  gazing 
On  the  gay  hearth  blazing^ 

Oh !  still  remember  me. 
Then  should  music,  stealing 
All  the  soul  of  feeling. 
To  thy  heart  appealing. 

Draw  one  tear  from  thee 
Then  let  memory  bring  thee 
Strains  I  us'd  to  sing  £ee ,  — 

Oh!  then  remember  me. 

WAR    SONG. 

REMEMBER  THE  GLORIES  OF  BRIEN  THE  BRAVE. ^ 

Rbhbmbbr  the  glories  of  Bribn  the  brave, 

Tho*  the  days  of  the  hero  are  o^er ; 
Tho'  lost  to  MoNONiA  *  and  cold  in  the  grave ,  ^ 

He  returns  to  Kinkora  ^  no  more! 
That  star  of  the  field ,  which  so  often  has  pourM 

Its  beam  on  the  battle,  is  set; 

1  Bricn  Boronbe,  the  great  Monarch  of  Ireland,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Glontarf, 
inthebegiiiniag  of  the  11th  century,  after  having  defeated  the  Danes  in  twenty-five  engagements 

2  Minister. 

3  The  palace  of  Brien. 
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But  enough  of  its  glory  remsins  on  each  sword, 

To  light  nm  to  victory  yet!  ' 

MoNONU !  when  nature  embellish'd  the  tint 

Of  thy  fields,  and  thy  mountains  so  fair,  i 

Pid  she  ever  intend  that  a  tyrant  should  print  I 

The  fooUtep  of  slavery  there?  il 

No,  Freedom !  whose  smile  we  shall  never  resign. 

Go ,  tell  our  invaders,  the  Danes,  : 

That  'tis  sweeter  to  bleed  for  an  age  at  thy  shrine. 

Than  to  sleep  but  a  momant  in  chains! 

Forget  not  our  wounded  compaiuons,  who  stood*  i 

In  the  day  of  distress  by  our  side;  { 

While  the  moss  of  the  valley  grew  red  with  thdr  blood,  ^ 

They  sdrr'd  not,  but  conquered  and  died!  ; 

The  sun  that  now  blesses  our  arms  with  his  light, 

Saw  them  fall  upon  Os80ry*s  plain ! 
Oh !  let  him  not  blush,  when  he  leaves  us  to-night, 

To  find  that  they  fell  there  in  vain ! 

ERIN!   THE  TEAR  AND  THE  SMILE  IN  THINE  EYES. 

Erin  \  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eyes. 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  thy  skies ! 

jiShining  through  sorrow's  stream. 

Saddening  through  pleasure's  beam, 

Thy  suns  with  doubtful  gleam. 
Weep  while  they  rise! 

Erin  !  thy  silent  tearmever  shall  cease, 
Erin  !  thy  languid  snule  ne'er  shall  increase. 

Till,  like  the  rainbow's  light. 

Thy  various  tints  unite. 

And  form,  in  heaven's  sight, 
One  arch  uf  peace ! 

OH!    BREATHE  NOT  HIS  NAME. 

Ou!  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade. 
Where  cold  and  uiilionour'd  his  relics  are  laid : 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark,  be  the  tears  that  we  shed. 
As  the  night-dew  ttiat  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  his  head! 

Bat  the  night-dew  that  falls ,  though  in  silence  it  weeps. 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he  sleeps. 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed ,  though  in  secret  it  rolls. 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls. 

WHEN  HE,   WHO  ADORES  THEE. 

When  he ,  who  adores  thee ,  has  left  but  the  name 

Of  his  fault  and  bis  sorrows  behind, 
Oh  1  say  wUt  thou  weep ,  when  they  darken  the  fame 

Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resigned ! 
Yes,  weep,  and  however  my  foes  may  condemn. 

Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree ; 
For  heaven  can  witness ,  though  guilty  to  them, 

I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee ! 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love ; 

Every  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine: 
In  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  Spirit  above. 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine! 


tvcca  arven  and  eight  houdrod  wounded  men,  (adds  O'Halloran,)  pale,  emaciated,  and  supported 
ii  tkit  naiiBcr,  appeared  mixed  with  the  forcmoMt  of  the  troops :  -*  never  was  sucJi  another 
Mght  eihihitcd.^  —  Huiory  0/  Ireland,  UooIl  12,  Chap.  1. 

14* 
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Oh!  bleflt  are  the  loTen  and  friends  who  shall  live. 

The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see; 
But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  heaven  can  ^to 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee. 

THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THROUGH  TARA^S  HALLS. 

Tbb  harp  that  once  through  Tara*s  halls 

The  soul  of  masic  shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  Mralls, 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled.  — 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days. 

So  glory^s  tnrill  b  o^er. 
And  hearts ,  that  onc6  beat  high  for  praise. 

Now  feel  that  pube  no  more ! 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells ; 
The  chord,  alone,  that  breaks  at  night. 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes, 

The  only  throb  she  gives, 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks. 

To  shew  that  still  she  lives. 

FLY  NOT  YET. 

Flt  not  yet,  'tis  just  the  hour, 
When  pleasure,  like  the  midnight  flower 
That  scorns  the  eye  of  vulgar  light. 
Begins  to  bloom  for  sons  of  night. 

And  maids  who  love  the  moon ! 
'Twas  but  to  bless  these  hours  of  shade 
That  beauty  and  the  moon  were  made; 
'Tis  then  their  soft  attractions  glowing 
Set  the  tides  and  goblets  flowing. 

Oh!  stay,  —  Oh!  stay,  — 
Joy  so  seldom  weaves  a  chain 
Like  this  to-night,  that  oh !  'tis  pain 

To  break  its  links  so  soon. 
Fly  not  yet,  the  fount  that  playM 
In  times  of  old  through  Amhom's  shade,* 
Though  icy  cold  by  day  it  ran. 
Yet  still,  like  souU  of  mirth,  began 

To  burn  when  night  was  near; 
And  thus ,  should  woman's  heart  and  looks 
At  noon  be  cold  as  winter  brooks. 
Nor  kindle  till  the  night,  returning. 
Brings  their  genial  hour  for  burning. 

Oh!  stay,  -  Oh!  stay,  — 
When  ^d  morning  ever  break. 
And  find  such  beaming  eyes  awake 

As  those  that  sparkle  here ! 

OH!  THINK  NOT  MY  SPIRITS  ARE  ALWAYS  AS  LIGHT. 

Oh  !  think  not  my  spirits  are  always  as  light. 

And  as  free  from  a  pang  as  they  seem  to  you  now; 
Nor  expect  that  the  beart^beaming  smile  of  to-night 

Will  return  with  to-morrow  to  brighten  my  brow. 
No ,  life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours. 

Which  seldom  the  rose  of  enjoyment  adorns; 
And  the  heart,  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers. 

Is  always  the  first  to  be  touch'd  by  the  thorns ! 
But  send  round  the  bowl,  and  be  happy  awhile  — 
•  May  we  never  meet  worse  in  our  pilgrimage  here, 

Than  the  tear  that  enjoyment  can  gild  with  a  smile. 

And  the  smile  that  compassion  can  turn  to  a  tear. 

*  Soils  Pons,  near  the  temple  of  Ammon. 
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The  thread  of  our  life  would  be  dark ,  beayen  knows ! 

If  it  were  Dot  with  friendship  and  love  iiitertwinM; 
And  I  care  not  bow  soon  I  may  sink  to  repose, 

When  these  blessings  shall  cease  to  be  dear  to  my  mind! 
But  they  who  have  lov'd  the  fondest,  the  purest, 

Too  often  have  wept  o*er  the  dream  they  beliey'd ; 
And  the  heart  that  has  siumberM  in  friendship  securest, 

Is  happy  indeed,  if  *twas  never  deceivM. 
But  send  round  the  bowl,  while  a  relic  of  truth 

Is  in  man  or  in  woman ,  this  prayer  shall  be  mine,  — 
That  the  sunshine  of  lore  may  illumine  our  youth. 

And  the  moon-light  of  friendship  console  our  decline. 

THO'  THE  LAST  GLIMPSE  OF  ERIN  WITH  SORROW  I  SEE. 

Tno^  the  last  glimpse  of  Ektn  with  sorrow  I  see, 
Yet  wherever  thou  art  shall  seem  Eain  to  me ; 
In  exile  thy  bosom  shall  still  be  my  home , 
And  thine  eyes  make  my  climate  wherever  we  roam. 

To  the  gloom  of  some  desert  or  cold  rocky  shore , 
Where  the  eye  of  the  stranger  can  haunt  us  no  more, 
I  will  fly  with  my  Covun,  and  think  the  rough  wind 
Less  rude  then  the  foes  we  leave  frowning  behind. 

And  m  gaze  on  thy  gold  hair,  as  graceful  it  wreathes ; 
And  hang  o*er  thy  soft  harp,  as  wildly  it  breathes; 
Nor  dread  that  the  cold-hearted  Saxon  will  tear 
One  chord  from  that  harp ,  or  one  lock  from  that  haur. ' 

RICH  AND  RARE  WERE  THE  GEMS  SHE  WORE."* 

Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore. 

And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she  bore ; 

But  oh !  her  beauty  was  far  beyond 

Her  sparkling  gems ,  or  snow-white  wand. 

''Lady !  dost  thou  not  fear  to  stray, 
**So  lone  and  lovely  through  this  bleak  way  ? 
''Are  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold, 
''As  not  to  be  tempted  by  woman  or  gold? 

"Sir  Knight!  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm, 
"No  son  of  Erin  will  offer  me  harm :  — 
"For  though  they  loye  woman  and  golden  store , 
"Sir  Kmght!  they  love  honour  and  virtue  more!" 

On  she  went,  and  her  maiden  smile 
In  safety  lighted  her  round  the  green  isle ; 
And  blest  for  ever  is  she  who  relied 
Upon  Erin's  honour ,  and  Erin's  pride! 

AS  A  BEAM  O'ER  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS  MAY  GLOW. 

As  a  beam  o'er  the  frice  of  the  waters  may  glow. 
While  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  coldness  below, 

I  b  the  twmty-ei|^tli  year  of  the  relpi  of  Henry  Vni.,  an  Act  was  made  respectinf  the 
■vita,  aad  drcM  m  f  cneral,  of  IhelriBh,  whereby  all  penoiw  were  restrained  from  Being  shorn 
•r  ihnven  above  the  ears,  or  from  wearing  Gllbbes,  or  CouUns,  (long  locks,)  on  their  heads, 
*r  kair  on  their  upper  lip,  called  Crommeal.  On  this  occasion  a  song  was  written  by  one  of 
*v  bards,  in  which  an  Irish  virgin  is  made  to  give  the  preference  to  her  dear  Coulin,  (or  the 
ysnth  with  the  flowing  locks.)  to  all  strangers,  (by  which  the  English  were  meant,)  or  those 
*u  wore  their  habits.  Of  this  song  the  air  alone  has  reached  us,  and  is  universally  admired." 
-r  Waub»*s  Higtvrieal  Memoirt  of  lri»h  Bardt ,  page  ISl.  Mr.  Walker  informs  us  also, 
•bat  about  the  same  period,  there  were  some  harsh  measures  taken  against  the  Irish  Minstrels. 

I  This  ballad  is  founded  upon  the  following  anecdote:  **The  people  were  inspired  with  such 
^*prit  of  honour,  virtue  and  religion,  by  the  great  example  of  Brien,  and  by  his  excellent 
■winiftration,  that  as  a  proof  of  i^  we  are  informed  that  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  ad- 
*ned  with  Jewels  and  a  costly  dress,  undertook  a  journey  alone,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
»  ae  other,  with  a  wand  oiOy  in  her  hand,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  ring  of  exceeding  great 
^«|m;  aad  sach  an  Impression  had  the  laws  and  government  of  this  Monarch  made  on  the 
Usds  of  all  the  people,  that  no  attempt  was  made  upon  her  honour,  nor  was  she  robbed  of 
^  dothcs  or  Jewels.**  -  WAEHsa's  Hittary  of  Ireltmd,  Vol.  I.  Book  10. 
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So  the  cheek  may  be  tinged  ^vith  a  warm  sunny  smile. 
Though  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the  while. 

One  fatal  remembrance ,  one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes. 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can  bring , 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm  and  afOiction  no  sting!  — 

Oh !  this  thought  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment  ^vill  stay , 
Like  a  dead ,  leafless  branch  in  the  summer's  bright  ray ; 
The  beams  of  the  warm  sun  play  round  it  in  Tain, 
It  may  smile  in  his  light ,  but  it  blooms  not  again! 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS. » 

TiiRRB  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  Talley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom,  the  bright  waters  meet;  ^ 
Oh !  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart. 

Yet ,  it  was  not  that  nature  had  shed  o>r  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green ; 
*Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill , 
Oh!  no,  —  it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

*Twas  that  friends,  the  belov'd  of  my  bosom,  were  near. 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear. 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve , 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Avoca  !  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  love  best. 

Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold  worid  should  cease. 

And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace! 


lid    Ko. 

ST.  SENANUS  AND  THE  LADY. 

St.  Sknancs.  » 

'^Oh  !  baste  and  leave  this  sacred  isle , 
*'Unholy  bark,  ere  morning  smile; 
''For  on  thy  deck,  tho'  dark  it  be, 

''A  female  form  I  see; 
''And  I  have  sworn  this  sainted  sod 
"Shall  ne*er  by  woman's  feet  be  trod!'' 

The  Ladt. 

"Oh!  Father,  send  not  hence  my  bark, 
"Through  wintry  winds  and  billows  dark : 
"I  come  with  humble  heart  to  share 
"Thy  mom  and  evening  prayer; 
"Nor  mine  the  feet ,  oh !  holy  Sakit , 
"The  brightness  of  thy  sod  to  taint." 

1  **Tlie  MectinR  of  the  Waters/*  forms  a  part  of  that  beaatiful  scenery  which  lies  between 
Rathdrum  and  Ark  low,  in  the  county  ol:  Wlcklow,  and  these  littes  were  suggested  by  a  \isit  to 
this  romantic  Mpot,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  lw7. 

2  The  rivers  Avon  and  Avoca. 

3  In  a  metrical  life  of  St.  Senanns ,  which  is  taken  from  an  old  Kilkennv  MS. ,  and  may 
be  found  among  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Hibemiae^  we  are  told  of  hie  flight  to  the  island  ofScat- 
tery  and  his  resolution  not  to  admit  any  woman  of  the  party ;  he  refused  to  receive  even  a 
sister  sainr,  St.  Caunera.  whom  an  angel  had  taken  to  the  island  for  the  express  purpose  of 
introducing  her  to  him.  The  following  was  the  ungracious  answer  of  SeBaaue,  aceoroing  to 
his  poetical  biographer: 

Cut  Prae«ul :  qtUd  f^eminU 
C<nnnume  ett  rum  monachi»9 
Nee  (e  nee  ullam.  aliam 
Admittemua  in  in$ulam. 

Sec  the  Acta  Sanct.  Hia.  Page  610. 

According  to  Dr.  Ledwich,  St.  Seiianus  was  no  less  a  persnnnge  than  the  River  SJiannon, 
but  O'Connor,  and  other  Antiquarians  deny  this  metamorphose  indignantly. 
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The  Lady*»  prayer  Skmanus  8piim*d; 
llie  winds  blew  fresh,  the  l>ark  retuni'd; 
But  legends  hint,  that  had  the  maid 

Till  morniog^s  light  delayM, 
And  given  tlie  saint  one  rosy  smHe, 
She  Be^er  had  left  his  lonely  isle. 

HOW  DEAR  TO  ME  THE  HOUR. 

How  dear  to  me  the  hoar  when  day-light  dies^ 

And  sunbeams  melt  along  the  silent  sea, 
For  then  sweet  dreams  of  other  days  arise. 

And  memory  breathes  her  yesper  sigh  to  thee. 

And,  as  I  watch  the  line  of  light,  that  plays 

Along  the  smooth  wave  tow*rd  the  burning  west, 
I  long  to  tread  that  colden  path  of  rays. 

And  think  'twould  lead  to  some  bright  isle  of  rest ! 

TAKE  BACK  THE  VIRGIN  PAGE. 

f  Written  on  rehtming  a  Blank  Book. 

Takb  back  the  virgin  page. 

White  and  unwritten  still; 
Some  hand,  more  calm  and  sage, 

The  leaf  must  fill. 
Thoughts  come,  a«  pure  as  light. 

Pure  as  even  you  require; 
But  oh!  each  word  I  wnte 

^ye  turns  to  fire. 

Yet  let  me  keep  the  book. 

Oft  shall  my  heart  renew. 
When  on  its  l^ves  I  look. 

Dear  thoughts  of  you ! 
Like  you,  'tis  fair  and  bright; 

Like  yott ,  too  bright  and  fair 
To  let  wild  Passion  write 

One  wrong  wish  there! 

Hapfy,  when  from  those  eyes 

Far,  far  away  I  roam. 
Should  calmer  thoughts  arise 

Towards  you  and  home ; 
Fancy  may  trace  some  line, 

Worthy  those  eyes  to  meet, 
Thoughts  that  not  burn,  but  shine,    . 

Pure,  calm,  and  sweet! 

And ,  as  the  records  are. 

Which  wand'ring  seamen  keep, 
I^ed  by  their  ludden  star 

Through  the  cold  deep; 
So  may  the  words  I  write 

Tell  thro'  what  storms  I  stray  — 
1  ou  still  the  unseen  tight. 

Guiding  my  way ! 

THE  LEGACY. 

Whrm  in  death  I  shall  calm  recluie, 

O  bear  my  heart  to  my  mistress  dear; 
Tell  her  it  Uv'd  upon  smiles  and  wine 

Of  the  briehtest  hue,  while  it  linger'd  here ; 
Bid  her  not  shed  one  tear  of  sorrow 

To  sully  a  heart  so  brilliant  and  light; 
Bat  balmy  drops  of  the  red  grape  borrow, 

To  bathe  the  relic  firom  mom  till  night 

When  the  light  of  my  song  u  o'er. 
Then  take  my  harp  to  your  ancient  hall; 
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Hang  it  np  at  that  friendly  door. 

Where  weary  traTeliers  love  to  calL ' 
Then  if  some  bard,  who  roams  forsaken, 

Revive  its  soft  note  in  passing  along. 
Oh!  let  one  thought  of  its  master  waken 

Your  warmest  smile  for  the  child  of  song. 

Keep  this  cup ,  which  is  now  o'erflowing, 

To  grace  your  revel,  when  Fm  at  rest; 
Never ,  oh !  never  Its  balm  bestowing 

On  lips,  that  beauty  hath  seldom  blest! 
But  when  some  warm  devoted  lover 

To  her  he  adores  shall  baithe  its  brim. 
Then,  then  my  spirit  around  shall  hover. 

And  hallow  eadi  drop  that  foams  for  him. 

HOW  OFT  HAS  THE  BENSHBE  CRIED!    . 

'  How  oft  has  the  Benshee  cried, 

How  oft  has  Death  untied 

Bright  links  that  Glory  wove. 

Sweet  bonds,  entwin'd  by  Love! 
Peace  to  each  manly  soul  that  sleepeth! 
Rest  to  each  faithful  eye  that  weepeth. 

Long  may  the  fair  and  brave 

Sigh  o*er  the  hero*s  grave. 

WeVe  fallen  upon  gloomy  days,* 

Star  after  star  decays. 

Every  bright  name,  that  shed 

Light  o*er  the  land,  is  fled. 
Dark  falls  the  tear  of  him  who  mgumeth 
Lost  joy,  or  hope  that  ne*er  retumeth, 

But  brightly  flows  the  tear. 

Wept  o'er  a  hero's  bier! 

Oh!  quenchM  are  our  beacon  lights  — 

Thou ,  of  the  Hundred  Fights !  * 

Thou,  on  whose  burning  tongue 

Truth,  peace,  and  freedom  hung! 
Both  mute,  but  long  as  valour  shineth. 
Or  mercy's  soul  at  war  repineth. 

So  long  shall  Erin's  pride, 

Tell  how  they  liv'd  and  died. 

WE  MAY  ROAM  THRO'  THIS  WORLD. 

Wb  may  roam  thro'  this  world,  like  a  child  at  a  feast. 

Who  but  sips  of  a  sweet,  and  then  flies  to  the  rest; 
And ,  when  pleasure  begins  to  grow  dull  in  the  east. 

We  may  order  our  wings,  and  be  off  to  the  west; 
But  if  hearts  that  feel,  and  eyes  that  smile. 

Are  the  dearest  gifts  that  heaven  supplies^ 
We  never  need  leave  our  own  green  isle, 

For  sensitive  hearts ,  and  for  sun-bright  eyes. 
Then  remember,  wherever  your  goblet  is  crown'd. 

Thro'  this  worid  whether  eastward  or  westward  you  roam, 
When  a  cup  to  the  smile  of  dear  woman  goes  round, ' 

Oh !  remember  the  smile  which  adorns  her  at  home. 

In  England  ,  the  garden  of  beauty  is  kept 
By  a  dragon  of  prudery,  placed  within  call; 

1  **In  every  hoiue  was  one  or  two  harps,  free  to  all  travellers,  who  were  the  more  ca- 
ressed, the  more  they  excelled  in  music."  —  O^Hilloran. 

2  1  have  endeavoured  here,  without  losing  that  Irish  character,  which  it  is  my  object 
to  preiierve  throuffhout  ihiii  work,  to  allude  to  the  sad  and  ominous  fatality,  by  which  England 
has  been  deprived  of  so  many  great  and  good  men,  at  a  moment  when  sue  most  reqoires  ail 
tite  aids  of  talent  and  inter rtty. 

S  This  designation,  which  has  been  applied  to  Lord  Nklson  before,  is  the  title  given  to 
a  celebrated  Iri^h  Hero,  in  a  Poem  by  O^Guive,  the  bard  of  0*\iel,  which  is  quoted  in  the 
''Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland/^  Page  433.  ''Con,  of  the  Hundred  Fights, 
sleep  in  thv  grass-grown  tomb,  and  upbraid  not  our  defeats  with  thy  victories!*' 

«  Fox  "ttltimus  Ilomauorum/* 
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But  so  oft  dtts  ananUable  dra^n  has  slept. 

That  the  garden's  but  carelessly  watchM  after  all. 
Oh!  they  want  the  wild  sweet-briery  fence. 

Which  round  the  flowers  of  Erin  dweUs, 
Which  warns  the  touch,  while  winning  the  sense, 

Nor  charms  us  least  when  it  most  repels. 
Then  remember,  wherever  your  goblet  is  crownM, 

Thro*  this  world ,  whether  eastward  or  westward  you  roam, 
When  a  cup  to  the  smile  of  dear  woman  goes  round. 

Oh!  remember  the  smile  which  adorns  her  at  home. 

In  Feancb  ,  when  the  heart  of  a  woman  sets  sail. 

On  the  ocean  of  wedlock  its  fortune  to  try, 
LoYe  seldom  goes  far  in  a  vessel  so  frail. 

But  jost  pilots  her  off,  and  then  bids  her  good-bye ! 
While  the  daughters  of  Erin  keep  the  boy 

Ever  smiling  beside  his  faithful  oar. 
Through  billows  of  woe ,  and  beams  of  joy, 

The  same  as  he  looked  when  he  left  the  shore. 
Then  remember,  wherever  your  goblet  is  crown'd. 

Thro'  this  world,  whether  eastward  or  westward  you  roam, 
Wheo  a  cup  to  the  smile  of  dear  woman  goes  round,  •>■ 

Oh!  remember  the  smile  which  adorns  her  at  home. 

EVELEEN'S  BOWER. 

Oh!  weep  for  the  hour. 

When  to  Evklbbn's  bower. 
The  Lford  of  the  Valley  with  fiidse  vows  came; 

The  moon  hid  her  light 

BVom  the  heavens  that  night, 
And  Wept  behind  her  clouds  o'er  the  maiden's  shame.  « 

The  douds  past  soon 

From  the  chaste  cold  moon. 
And  heaven  smii'd  agjun  with  her  vestal  flame; 

But  none  will  see  the  day. 

When  the  clouds  shall  pass  away, 
Whidi  that  dark  hour  left  upon  Evblbkn's  fame. 

The  white  snow  lay 

On  the  narrow  path-way. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Valley  crost  over  the  moor;    . 

And  many  a  deep  print 

On  the  white  snow's  tint 
Shew'd  the  track  of  his  foot-step  to  Evblebn's  door. 

The  next  sun's  ray 

Soon  melted  away 
Every  trace  on  the  path  where  the  false  Lord  came; 

But  there's  a  light  above. 

Which  alone  can  remove 
That  stain  upon  the  snow  of  fair  Evblbbn's  fame. 

LET  ERIN  REMEMBER  THE  DAYS  OF  OLD. 

Lbt  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old. 

Ere  her  faithless  sons  betray M  her; 
When  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold,  ^ 

Which  he  won  from  her  proud  invader ; 
When  her  Kings,  with  standard  of  green  unfurl'd, 

Let  the  Red-Branch  Knights  to  danger;*  — 
Ere  the  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world 

Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger. 

1  ^'This  brooght  on  an  encounter  between  Malachi  (ike  Monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  tenth 
ccotnry)  and  the  Danes,  in  which  Malachi  defeated  two  of  their  champions,  whom  he  encoun- 
tered aacceasii'ely  hand  to  hand,  taking  a  collar  of  cold  from  the  neck  of  one,  and  carrying 
Iff  Ike  sword  of  the  other,  as  trophies  of  his  victory?'  WAHNna's  Hibtoev  opUbland,  Vol. 
1.  Bo«k  •. 

2  ^^Militaiy  orders  of  knights  were  very  early  established  in  Ireland ;  long  before  the  birth 
•f  Christ  we  find  an  hereditary  order  of  Chivalry  in  I'lster,  called  Curaidbe  na  Craiobhe 
madA,  or  the  Knights  of  the  Red  Branch ,  from  their  chief  seat  U  Emania,  adjoining  to  the  pa- 
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On  Lough  Nbagh's  bank  u  the  fisherman  strays,  ^ 

When  the  clear,  cold  eye's  declining. 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days. 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  sinning; 
Thus  shall  memory  often,  in  dreams  sublime, 

Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over; 
Thus,  sighing,  look  through  the  waves  of  time 

For  the  ioug-fiauled  glories  they  cover ! 

'  THE  SONG  OF  FIONNUALA.  • 

SiLBNT,  oh  Moylk!  be  the  roar  of  thy  water. 

Break  not,  ye  breezes,  your  chain  of  repose, 
WhUe,  murmuring  mournfully,  Lm's  lonely  daughter 

Tells  to  the  night-star  her  tale  of  woes. 
When  shall  the  swan,  her  death-note  singing, 

Sleep,  with  wings  in  darkness  furlM? 
When  will  heaven ,  its  sweet  bell  ringing. 

Call  my  spirit  from  this  stormy  world  ? 
Sadly,  oh  Moylb!  to  thy  winter-wave  weeping. 

Fade  bids  me  languish  long  ages  away; 
Yet  still  in  her  darkness  doth  ESiin  lie  sleeping. 

Still  doth  the  pure  light  its  dawning  delay ! 
When  will  that  day-star,  mildly  springing, 

Warm  our  isle  with  peace  and  loveV 
When  will  heaven,  its  sweet  bell  ringing. 

Call  my  spirit  to  the  fields  above? 

COME,  SEND  ROUND  THE  WINE. 

Comb,  send  round  the  wmc,  and  leave  points  of  belief 

To  simpleton  sages ,  and  reasoning  fools ; 
This  moment's  a  flower  too  foir  and  brief. 

To  be  withered  and  stmn'd  by  the  dust  of  the  schools. 
Your  glass  may  be  purple,  and  mine  may  be  blue, 

But,  while  they  are  filFd  from  the  same  bright  bowl , 
The  fool,  who  would  quarrel  for  difference  of  hue. 

Deserves  not  the  comfort  they  shed  o'er  the  swil. 

Shall  I  ask  the  brave  soldier,  who  fights  by  my  side 

In  the  cause  of  mankind,  of  our  creeds  agree  ? 
Shall  I  g^ve  up  the  friend  I  have  valued  and  tried. 

If  he  kneel  not  before  the  same  altar  with  me? 
From  the  heretic  girl  of  my  soul  should  1  fly,  ^ 

To  seek  somewhere  else  a  more  orthodox  kiss? 
No !  perish  the  hearts,  and  the  laws  that  try 

Truth,  valour,  or  love,  by  a  standard  like  this! 

SUBLIME  WAS  THE  WARNING. 

SuBUMB  was  the  warning  that  Liberty  spoke. 
And  grand  was  the  moment  when  Spaniards  awoke 
Into  life  and  revenge  from  the  conqueror's  chain  I 
Oh  Liberty  I  let  not  this  spirit  have  rest, 

lace  of  IheUktcT  kings,  called  Teagh  naCraiobhe  ruailh,  or  theAcadeny  of  theReil  Branch; 
and  contiguous towhich  waB  alarire  hospital,  founded  for  the  sick  knights  and  soldiers,  called 
Bron-bhfw-gy  or  the  House  of  the  Sorrowful  Soldier.*'  —  O*  Hailoran*s  Iktsodijotiok,  4tc, 

"l  lit  wayinold  tradition,  in  the  time  of  Giraldus,  that  LonghNeagh  had  been  originally  a 
founUin,  by  whose  sudden  overflowing  the  country  was  inundated,  and  a  whole  region,  uje 
the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  overwhelmed.  He  says  that  the  fishermen,  in  clear  weather,  used  to 
point  out  to  strangers  the  tall  ecclcsiasUcal  towers  under  tiie  water.  FUcalores aquae  Ulw  inr- 
Te»  eccle^iaatieag ,  qaae  more  patriae  aretae  aunt  et  altae^  nee  non  et  rotundaej  «u©  «n«*« 
manifcBte,  tereno  tempore  conttpieUmt  et  extrmneia  tronseuntifttis,  rei^ue  caueao  admiranti9U9y 
frequenter  oatendunt.  —  Topoca.  Hin.  Dist.  2,  C  B.  .  „.««m 

a  To  make  this  story  intelligible  in  a  song  would  require  a  much  greater  number  Q^vers^ 
than  any  one  is  authorised  to  inflict  upon  an  audience  at  once;  the  reader  must  tneretore  oe 
content  to  learn,  in  a  note,  that  Fionnnala,  the  daughter  of  Lir,  was,  by  some  supernatural 
power,  translormed  into  a  swan,  and  condemned  to  wander,  for  many  hundred  years,  over  cer- 
tain lakes  and  rivers  in  Ireland,  till  the  coming  of  Christianity,  when  the  lirst  sound  ot  the 
mass-bell  was  to  bo  the  signal  of  her  release.  —I  found  this  lanciful  fiction  among  some  ma- 
nnscript  translations  from  the  Irish,  which  were  begun  under  the  direction  of  thai  cnligaieneo 
friend  of  Ireland,  the  late  Coiuitess  of  Moira. 
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Tin  It  more,  like  a  breeze,  o^er  the  wares  of  the  west  — 
Give  the  light  of  your  look  to  each  sorrowing  spot, 
Nor  oh !  be  the  Shamrock  of  Erin  forgot , 
While  you  add  to  your  garland  the  Olive  of  Spain  ! 

If  the  fame  of  our  fathers,  bequeath'd  with  their  rights. 
Give  to  country  its  charm,  and  to  home  its  delights, 

If  deceit  be  a  wound  and  suspicion  a  stain; 
Then ,  ye  men  of  Ibkria  !  oiu*  cause  is  the  same , 
And  oh!  may  his  tomb  want  a  tear  and  a  name. 
Who  would  ask  for  a  nobler ,  a  hoUer  death. 
Than  to  turn  his  last  sigh  into  victory's  breath   * 

For  the  Shamrock  of  Erin,  and  Olive  of  Spain  ! 

Ye  Blakrs  and  O'  Donne ls,  whose  fathers  resignM 
The  green  hills  of  their  youth,  among  strangers  to  fmd 

That  repose  which,  at  home,  they  had  sighM  for  in  vain , 
Join ,  join  in  our  hope  that  the  flame ,  which  you  light , 
May  be  felt  yet  in  Erin,  as  calm ,  and  as  bright. 
And  forgive  even  Albion  while  blushing  she  draws , 
Like  a  truant,  her  sword,  in  the  long-slighted  cause 

Of  the  Shamrock  of  Ertn,  and  Olive  of  Spain. 

God  prosper  the  cause !  —  oh  I  it  cannot  but  thrive , 
While  the  pulse  of  one  patriot  heart  is  alive , 

Its  devotion  to  feel,  and  its  rights  to  maintain; 
Then,  how  sainted  by  sorrow,  its  martyrs  will  die! 
The  finger  of  Glory  shall  point  where  they  lie. 
While ,  far  from  the  foot-step  of  coward  or  slave. 
The  yomig  spirit  of  Freedom  shall  shelter  their  grave 

Beneath  Shamrocks  of  Erin  and  Olives  of  Spain. 

BEUEVE  ME,   IF  ALL  THOSE  ENDEARING   YOUNG  CHARMS. 

Brlibvr  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms. 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day. 
Were  to  change  by  to-morrow,  and  fleet  in  my  arms. 

Like  fairy-gifts  fading  away ! 
Thou  wouldst  still  be  ador*d  as  this  moment  thou  art , 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will , 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still. 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own. 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofan'd  by  a  tear. 
That  the  fervour  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be  known , 

To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear! 
Oh!  the  heart  that  has  truly  lov'd  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 
As  the  sun-flower  turns  on  her  god ,  when  he  sets. 

The  same  look  which  she  tanCd  when  he  rose ! 


lUd     No. 

ERIN!  OH  KRIN! 

LiKB  the  bright  lamp,  that  shone  in  Kit^dark^s  holy  fane,  * 
And  bum'd  thro'  long  ages  of  darkness  and  storm. 

Is  the  heart,  that  afflictions  have  come  o'er  in  vain, 
Whose  spirit  outlives  them,  unfading  and  wann ! 

Erin  !  oh  Erin  !  thus  bright ,  thro'  the  tears 

Of  a  long  night  of  bondage ,  thy  spirit  appears ! 

.  'The  laexUngiiMhable  fire  of  St.  Bridget,  at  KUdarc,  which  Giraldos  meniioiu,  '^Apud 
r^naa  «cciirrii  Icois  Sanctae  Brigidae ,   quern  inextiiigiiibilcm  vocaat ;  non  quod  extln^ui 
"**P«mtr,   sed  quodf  tain  aolUcIte  moniales  et  sanctae  mtUicret)  igneni,  suppctente  materia, 
5!?  et  autrioiu,  ut  a  tempore  \irginis  per  tot  anuoroia  curricula  semper  atausit  iaextiactus. 
"  ^ir«M.  Com*,  de  MiraM,  iiibtii.  Dist.  2.  c  ». 
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The  nations  haye  fallen ,  and  thon  still  art  young, 

Thy  sun  is  but  rising,  vrhen  others  are  set; 
And,  tho*  8layery*s  cloud  oVrthy  morning  hath  hung, 

The  full  noon  of  freedom  shall  beam  round  thee  yet. 
Ertn  !  oh  Erin  !  tho*  long  in  the  shade. 
Thy  star  will  shine  out ,  when  the  proudest  shall  fade ! 

UnchillM  by  the  rain ,  and  unwak'd  by  the  wind. 

The  lily  lies  sleeping  thro'  winter's  cold  hour , 
Till  Spring,  with  a  touch,  her  dark  slumber  unbind , 

And  day-light  and  liberty  bless  the  young  flower.  ^ 
Ebik  !  oh  Erin  !  thy  winter  is  past. 
And  the  hope  that  liv'd  thro*  it,  shall  blossom  at  last. 

DRINK  TO  HER. 

Drink  to  her ,  who  long 

Hath  wak*d  the  poet's  sigh; 
The  girl,  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 
Oh!  woman's  heart  was  made 

For  minstrel  hands  alone; 
By  other  fingers  play'd, 

It  yields  not  half  the  tone. 
Then,  here's  to  her,  who  long 

Hath  wak'd  the  poet's  sigh. 
The  girl ,  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy ! 

At  Beauty's  door  of  glass 

When  Wealth  and  Wit  once  stood. 
They  ask'd  her  ^^which  might  pass?" 

Sheanswer'd,  '^he,  who  could. 
With  golden  key  Wealth  thought 

To  pass  —  but  'twould  not  do : 
Wliile  Wit  a  diamond  brought. 

Which  cut  his  bright  way  through. 
So  here's  to  her,  who  long 

Hath  wak'd  the  poef  s  sigh ; 
The  girl,  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy! 

The  Love  that  seeks  a  home 

Where  wealth  or  grandeur  shines. 
Is  like  the  gloomy  snome , 

That  dwells  in  dark  gold  mines. 
But  oh!  the  poet's  love 

Can  boast  a  brighter  sphere; 
Its  native  home's  above, 

Tho'  woman  keeps  it  here ! 
Then  drink  to  her,  who  long 

Hath  wak'd  the  poet's  sigh, 
The  girl ,  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 

OH!   BLAME  NOT  THE  BARD.» 

Oh  !  blame  not  the  bard ,  if  he  fly  to  the  bowers. 
Where  pleasure  lies ,  carelessly  smiling  at  fame; 

He  was  bom  for  much  more,  and  in  happier  hours. 
His  soul  might  have  bum'd  with  a  holier  flame. 

The  string ,  that  now  languishes  loose  o'er  the  lyre , 
Might  have  bent  a  proud  bow  to  the  warrior's  dart, ' 

1  Mrs.  H.  Tlfhe,  in  ker  exquisite  lines  on  tke  lily,  liaa  applied  this  image  to  a  still  more 
important  •abject. 

S  We  may  suppose  this  apology  to  have  been  uttered  by  one  of  those  wandering  bards,  wkom 
Spencer  so  severely,  and,  perliapSf  truly,  describes  in  his  State  of  Ireland,  and  wiiose  poems. 
he  tells  OS,  **  Were  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowers  of  their  natural  device,  which  gave  good 
grace  and  comeliness  unto  them .  the  which  it  is  great  pity  to  see  abused  to  the  gracing  of 
wiclcedness  and  vice,  which,  with  good  usage,  would  serve  to  adorn  and  beautify  virtue." 

3  It  is  eonlectured  by  Wormins ,  that  the  name  of  Ireland  is  derived  from  Vr,  the  Rnnie 
for  a  b9Wn  in  tke  use  of  wliicb  weapon  the  Irish  were  once  very  export.  TJiis  derivation  is  oer^ 
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And  the  lip,  which  now  breathes  but  the  song  of  desire, 
Mi^ht  have  pour'd  the  full  tide  of  a  patriot's  heart! 

But  alas  for  Ms  country !  —  her  pride  is  gone  by. 

And  that  spirit  is  broken,  which  never  would  bend; 
O'er  the  ruin  her  children  in  secret  must  sigh , 

For  *tis  treason  to  love  her ,  and  death  to  defend. 
UnprizM  are  her  sons,  till  theyVe  learnM  to  betray; 

UndistinguishM  they  live ,  if  they  shame  not  their  sires ; 
And  the  torch,  that  would  light  them  thro^  dignity's  way. 

Must  be  caught  from  the  pile,  where  their  country  expires! 

Then  blame  not  the  bard,  if,  in  pleasure's  soft  dream, 

He  should  try  to  forget,  what  he  never  can  heal ; 
Oh !  give  but  a  hope  —  let  a  vista  but  gleam 

Through  the  gloom  of  bis  country,  and  mark  how  hell  feel! 
That  instant,  his  heart  at  her  shrine  would  lav  down 

Every  passion  it  nurs'd ,  every  bliss  it  ador  d , 
While  the  myrtle,  now  idly  entwin'd  with  his  crown. 

Like  the  wreath  of  Harhodius  ,  should  cover  his  sword .  ^ 

Bot  tho'  glory  be  gone,  and  tho'  hope  fade  away. 

Thy  name,  loved  Erin  !  shall  live  in  his  songs , 
Not  e*n  in  the  hour ,  when  his  heart  is  most  gay, 

Will  be  lose  the  remembrance  of  thee  and  thy  wrongs ! 
The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  on  his  plains ; 

The  sig^  of  thy  harp  shall  be  sent  o'er  the  deep. 
Till  thy  masters  themselves,  as  they  rivet  thy  chains, 

Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  captive  and  weep ! 

WHILE  GAZING  ON  THE  MOON'S  LIGHT. 

WHpJi  gazing  on  the  moon's  light, 

A  moment  from  her  smile  I  turn'd. 
To  look  at  orbs,  that,  more  bricht. 
In  lone  and  distant  glory  bum  d. 
But,  too  far. 
Bach  proud  star. 
For  me  to  feel  its  warming  flame  — 
Much  more  dear 
That  mild  sphere , 
Which  near  our  planet  smiling  came;  * 
Thus,  Mary,  be  but  thou  my  own  — 
While  brighter  eyes  unheeded  play , 
rU  love  those  moon-light  looks  alone. 

Which  bless  my  home  and  guide  my  way ! 

The  day  had  sunk  in  dim  showers , 

But  midnight  now ,  with  lustre  meek , 
DluminM  all  the  pale  flowers , 

Idke  hope,  that  lights  a  mourner's  cheek. 
I  said  (while 
The  moon's  smile 
Play'd  o'er  a  stream,  in  dimpling  bliss,) 
*'Tho  moon  looks 
^'On  many  brooks , 
'^The  brook  can  see  no  moon  but  this; '" 
And  thus,  I  thought,  our  fortunes  run. 

For  many  a  lover  looks  to  thee, 
While  oh !  I  feel  there  is  but  one^ 
One  Mary  in  the  world  for  me. 

laUy  Bore  creditable  to  w  than  the  followini^,  **So  that  Ireland  (called  the  land  of  Ire  ^  for 
the  costftant  broils  therein  for  400  years , )  was  now  become  tho  laud  of  eoncord."  Lloyd*s 
State  Worthies,  Art.  The  Lord  Orandisou. 

1  8ce  the  Hymn,  attributed  to  Alcaeos,  Ev  fivqrov  xXadi  to  ^t^og  90^17009  —  **I  will 
carry  ny  sword,  hidden  in  myrtles,  like  Harmodios  and  Aristo^ton,**  Xcc 

t  ^Hlfsttch  celestial  bodies  as  are  visible,  the  sun  excepted,  the  single  moon,  as  despi- 
cable as  U  is  in  comparison  to  most  of  the  others,  is  much  more  beneHcial  tlian  they  all  pot 
togetlMr/*  —  \%HtsT0M's  Thbo&y,  Acc. 

In  the  Eniretieiu  tT  Ariate^  among  other  ingenious  emblems,  we  find  a  starry  sky  without 
a  moM,  with  the  word  Non  mille^  quod  abtent, 

t  This  image  was  soggested  by  the  following  thought,  which  occurs  somewhere  in  Sir 
Wmiam  Jones's  works :  'vThe  moon  looks  upon  many  mght-flowers,  the  night-flower  sees  but 
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ILL  OMENS. 

Wrbn  day-light  was  yet  sleeping  under  the  biUow, 

And  stars  in  the  heayens  stul  ling*ring  shone. 
Young  Kitty,  all  blushing,  rose  up  from  her  pillow. 

The  last  tiuie  she  eW  was  to  press  it  alone. 
For  the  youth,  whom  she  treasur*d  her  heart  and  her  soul  in. 

Had  proniis'd  to  link  the  last  tie  before  noon ; 
And,  when  once  the  young  heart  of  a  maiden  is  stolen. 

The  maiden  herself  will  steal  after  it  soonS 

As  she  look'd  in  the  glass,  which  a  woman  ne*er  misses. 

Nor  ever  wants  time  for  a  sly  glance  or  two, 
A  butterfly  ,  fresh  from  the  night-flower's  kisses. 

Flew  over  the  mirror,  and  shaded  her  view. 
Eiurag'd  witli  the  insect  for  hiding  her  graces. 

She  brushM  him  —  he  fell ,  alas!  never  to  rise  — 
^^Ah !  such,"  said  tlie  girl,  ^Ss  the  pride  of  our  fiices, 

*^For  which  the  sours  Linocence  too  often  dies. 

While  she  stole  thro*  the  garden,  where  hearts*-ease  was  growing, 

8he  cullM  some,  and  lussM  off  its  night-fellen  dew; 
And  a  rose,  further  on,  look'd  so  tempting  and  glowing 

That,  spite  of  her  haste,  she  must  gather  it  too: 
But,  while  o*er  the  roses  too  carelessly  leaning. 

Her  zone  flew  in  two ,  and  the  hearts'-ease  was  lost  — 
^^Ah!  tills  means ,"  said  the  gii'l,  (and  she  sighM  at  its  meaning,) 

^That  love  is  scarce  worth  the  repose  it  will  cost  !^ 

BEFORE  THE  BATTLE. 

Br  the  hope  within  us  springing. 

Herald  of  to-morrow's  strife; 
By  that  sun ,  whose  light  is  bringing 

Chains  or  freedom,  death  or  life  — 
Oh!  remember,  life  can  be 
No  charm  for  him ,  who  lives  not  free! 

Like  the  day-star  in  the  wave. 

Sinks  a  hero  in  his  grave, 
'JVIidstthe  dew-fall  of  a  uation^s  tears! 

* 

Happy  is  he ,  o*er  whose  decline 
The  smiles  of  home  may  soothing  shine. 
And  Hght  him  down  tiic  steep  of  years :  — 
But  oh!  how  ^raiid  they  sink  to  rest. 
Who  close  their  eyes  on  victory's  breast ! 

O'er  his  watcfa-flre's  fading  eabers 

Now  the  foeman's  cheek  turns  white. 
When  his  heart  that  field  remembers. 

Where  we  dimmM  his  glory's  light ! 
Never  let  him  bind  again 
A  chain ,  like  that  we  broke  from  then. 

Hark!  the  horn  of  combat  calls  — 

Ere  the  golden  evening  falls, 
May  we  pledge  that  horn  in  triumph  round  !* 

Many  a  heart,  that  now  beats  high, 
In  slumber  cold  at  night  shall  lie. 
Nor  waken  even  at  victory's  sound:  — 
But  oh !  how  blest  that  hero's  sleep. 
O'er  whom  a  wondering  world  ahcQl  weep ! 

AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

Night  clos'd  around  the  conqueror's  way, 

And  lightnings  shew'd  the  distant  hill. 
Where  those,  who  lost  that  dreadful  day. 

Stood  few  and  faint ,  but  fearless  still ! 

*  *'The  Irish  Gorna  was  not  entirely  devoted  to  martial  purposes.    la  the  heroic  ages,  our 
aaccstorti  quaffed  Mcadh  out  of  tJiem,  as  tiie  Dauibh  hunters  do  their  beverage  at  tliis  day/*  — 

WALKBa. 
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The  soldiet^s  hope,  the  patriot's  zeal, 

For  ever  diinm'd,  for  ever  Croat  — 
Oh!  who  shall  say  what  heroes  feel. 

When  all  but  life  and  honour's  lost. 

The  last  sad  hour  of  freedom's  dream, 

And  valour's  task,  moy'd  slowly  by, 
While  mute  they  watch'd ,  till  morning's  beam 

Should  rise ,  and  give  them  light  to  die !  — 
There  is  a  world ,  where  souls  are  free, 

Where  tyrants  taint  not  nature's  bliss 
If  death  that  world's  bright  opening  be, 

Oht  who  would  live  a  slave  in  this. 

OH!  'TIS  SWEET  TO  THINK. 

Ob!  'tis  sweet  to  think,  that,  where'er  we  rove, 

We  are  sure  to  fiud  something,  blissful  and  dear; 
And  that ,  when  we're  far  from  the  lips  we  love, 

We  have  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips  we  are  near!  * 
The  heart ,  like  a  tendril ,  accustom'd  to  cling, 

Let  it  grow  where  it  will,  cannot  flourish  ^one. 
But  will  lean  to  the  nearest,  and  loveliest  thing, 

It  can  twine  with  itself,  and  make  closely  its  own. 
Then  oh!  what  pleasure ,  where'er  we  rove, 

To  be  doom'd  to  find  something,  still,  that  is  dear, 
And  to  know,  when  far  from  the  lips  we  love. 

We  have  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips  we  are  near. 

'Twere  a  shame,  when  flowers  around  us  rise. 

To  make  light  of  the  rest ,  if  the  rose  is  not  there; 
And  the  world^s  so  rich  in  resplendent  eyes, 

'Twere  a  pity  to  limit  one's  love  to  a  pair. 
Love's  wing  and  the  peacock's  are  nearly  alike, 

They  are  both  of  them  bright,  but  they're  changeable  too. 
And ,  wherever  a  new  beam  of  beauty  can  strike. 

It  will  tincture  love's  plume  with  a  different  hue ! 
Then  oh !  what  pleasure ,  where'er  we  rove. 

To  be  doom'd  to  find  something,  stifl,  that  is  dear, 
And  to  know,  when  far  from  the  lips  we  love. 

We  have  but  to  n&ke  love  to  the  lips  we  are  near. 

THE  IRISH  PEASANT  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

Tjtbouch  grief  and  through  danger  thy  smile  hath  checr*d  my  way. 

Till  hope  seem'd  to  bud  from  each  thorn  that  round  me  la)  ; 

The  darker  our  fortune,  the  brighter  our  pure  love  bum'd, 

Till  shame  into  glory,  till  fear  into  zeal  was  turn'd; 

Oh !  slave  as  I  was,  in  thy  arms  my  spirit  felt  free, 

And  bless'd  even  the  sorrows  that  made  me  more  dear  to  thee. 

Thy  rival  waa  honoured,  while  thou  wert  wrongM  and  scom'd, 
Thy  crown  was  of  briers,  while  gold  her  brows  adorn'd; 
She  woo'd  me  to  temples,  whihft  thou  lay'st  hid  in  caves, 
Her  frieqds  were  all  masters,  while  thine,  alas!  were  slaves; 
Yet  cold  in  the  earth ,  at  thy  feet  I  would  rather  be 
Than  wed  what  I  lov'd  not ,  or  turn  one  thought  from  thee. 
They  slander  thee  sorely,  who  say  thy  vows  are  frail  — 
Hadst  thou  been  a  faLie  one,  thy  clieek  had  look'd  less  pale! 
They  say  too,  so  long  thou  bast  worn  those  lingering  chains. 
That  deep  in  thy  heart  they  have  printed  their  servile  stains  — 
Oh !  do  not  believe  them  —  no  chain  could  that  soul  subdue  — 
Where  shineth  thjf  spirit,  there  liberty  shineth  too!  ^ 

II  beUeve  it  is  Marmontel,  who  saya,  **Quand  on  ii'a  paa  ee  que  Ven  aime*  il  faut  aimer 
?.  f*«  Ten  a.**  —  There  are  so  many  matter-^f-fact  peoile ,  who  take  such  /mix  d'^april  as 
^wfeace  of  inconstancy ,  to  be  the  actual  and  ^enaine  sentiments  of  him,  who  writes  them, 
^tihey  compel  one,  in  self-defence,  to  bo  as  matter-of-fact  as  themselves,  and  to  remina 
<*>■,  that  Demecritna  was  not  the  worse  physiologist ,  for  having  playfully  contended  that 
*"**  was  black:  nor  Erasmus ,  in  any  degree,  the  less  wise,  for  having  written  an  ingenious 

^linm  of  folly. 

> ''Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.''  —  St.  Paul,  2  Corinthians,  iii.  17. 
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ON  MUSIC. 

When  thro'  life  nnblest  we  rove  y 

Losing  all  that  made  life  dear. 
Should  some  notes  we  os*d  to  love 

In  days  of  boyhood ,  meet  our  ear, 
Oh !  how  welcome  breathes  the  strain!  M 

Wakening  thoughts  that  long  have  slept;  * 

Kindling  former  smiles  again 

In  faded  eyes  that  long  have  wept! 

Like  the  gale ,  that  sighs  along 

Beds  of  oriental  flowers, 
Is  the  grateful  breath  of  song , 

That  once  was  heard  in  happier  hours ; 
Fiird  with  balm ,  the  gale  sighs  on , 

Though  the  flowers  have  sunk  in  death; 
So,  when  pleasure's  dream  is  gone. 

Its  memory  lives  in  Music*s  breath ! 

Music !  —  oh !  how  faint ,  how  weak , 

Language  fades  before  thy  spell ! 
Why  should  Feeling  ever  speak , 

When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well? 
Friendship's  balmy  words  may  feign. 

Love's  are  e'n  more  false  than  they; 
Oh !  'tis  only  Music's  strain 

Can  sweetly  soothe,  and  not  betray! 

IT  IS  NOT  THE  TEAR  AT  THIS  MOMENT  SHED. » 

It  b  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  shed , 

When  the  cold  turf  has  just  been  laid  o'er  him , 
That  can  tell  how  belov'd  was  the  fnend  that's  fled , 

Or  how  deep  in  our  hearts  we  deplore  him. 
'Tis  the  tear,  thro'  many  a  long  day  wept, 

Thro'  a  life ,  by  his  loss  ail  shaded; 
'Tis  the  sad  remembrance,  fondly  kept 

When  all  lighter  griefii  have  faded  f 

Oh !  thus  shall  we  mourn ,  and  his  memory's  light. 

While  it  shines  thro'  our  hearts ,  will  improve  them , 
For  worth  shall  look  fairer,  and  truth  more  bnght. 

When  we  think  how  he  liv'd  but  to  love  them ! 
And ,  as  buried  saints  have  shed  perfume 

Through  shrines  where  they've  been  lying, 
So  our  hearts  shall  borrow  a  sweet'ning  bloom 

F^m  the  image  he  left  there  in  dying ! 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  HARP. 

'Tis  beUcv'd  that  this  Harp  which  I  wake  now  for  thee. 
Was  a  Siren  of  old ,  who  sung  ondv  the  sea ; 
And  who  often,  at  eve,  thro' the  bright  billow  roVd 
To  meet,  on  the  green  shore ,  a  youth  whom  she  lov'd. 

But  she  lov'd  him  in  vain,  for  he  left  her  to  weep , 
And  in  tears ,  all  the  night ,  her  gold  ringlets  to  steep. 
Till  Heav'n  look'd,  with  pity ,  on  true-love  so  warm. 
And  chang'd  to  this  soft  Harp  the  sea-maiden's  form! 

Still  her  bosom  rose  fair  —  still  her  cheeks  smilM  the  same  — 
While  her  sea-beauties  gracefully  curi'd  round  the  frame ; 
And  her  hair,  shedding  tear-drops  from  all  its  bright  rijigs, 
Fell  over  her  white  arm,  to  make  the  gold  strings!  * 

Hence  it  came ,  that  this  soft  Harp  so  long  hath  been  known 
To  mingle  love's  language  with  sorrow's  sad  tone; 

1  These  lines  were  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  very  near  and  dear  relatit^e,  who  died  late- 
ly at  Madeira. 

8  This  thoufht  was  sngfcstcd  by  an  ing^enious  design,  prefixed  to  an  Ode  anon  St.  Cecilia, 
publisJied  some  years  since,  by  Mr.  Hudson  of  Dublin. 
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THI  thou  didst  divide  them,  and  teach  the  fond  lay 
To  be  love,  when  Vm  near  thee,  and  grief  when  away! 


IVth    No. 

LOVE'S  YOUNG  DREAM. 

Oh!  the  days  are  gone,  when  Beauty  bright 

My  hearths  chain  wove; 
When  my  dream  of  life ,  from  mom  till  night. 
Was  love,  still  love! 
New  hope  may  bloom. 
And  days  may  come. 
Of  milder,  calmer  beam. 
But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  love's  youn£  dream! 
Oh !  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
^  As  love's  young  dream ! 

Tho'  the  bard  to  purer  fame  may  soar. 

When  wild  youth's  past; 
Tbo'  he  win  the  wise,  who  frown'd  before 
To  smile  at  last; 
He'll  never  meet, 
A  joy  so  sweet 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame. 
As  when  first  he  sung  to^  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame. 
And,  at  every  close,  she  blush'd  to  hear 
The  one  lov'd  name. 

Oh !  that  hallow'd  form  is  ne'er  forgot. 

Which  first  love  trac'd ; 
Still  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot 

On  memory's  waste! 
IVas  odour  fled 
As  soon  as  shed; 

'Twas  morning's  winged  dream, 
Twas  a  light,  &at  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream! 
Oh!  'twas  light,  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream ! 

THE  PRINCE'S  DAY.' 

Tho'  dark  are  our  sorrows,  to-day  we'll  forget  them, 

And  smUe  through  our  tears,  like  a  sun-beam  in  showers; 
There  never  were  hearts,  if  our  rulers  would  let  them. 
More  form'd  to  be  grateful  and  blest  than  ours ! 
But,  just  when  the  chain 
Has  ceas'd  to  pain. 
And  hope  has  enwreath'd  it  round  with  flowers, 
There  comes  a  new  link 
Our  spirit  to  sink  — 
Oh!  the  joY  that  we  taste,  like  the  light  of  the  poles. 

Is  a  flash  amid  darkness ,  too  brilliant  to  stay : 
But  though  'twere  the  last  Uttle  spark  in  our  souls. 
We  must  light  it  up  now,  on  our  Prince's  Day. 

Contempt  on  the  minion,  who  calls  you  disloyal! 

Tho  fierce  to  your  foe,  to  your  friends  you  are  true; 
And  the  tribute  most  high  to  a  head  that  is  royal, 
Is  love  from  a  heart,  that  loves  liberty  too. 
While  cowards ,  who  blight 
Your  fame,  your  right, 

*  This  sonff  wms  written  for  a  f^to  in  honour  of  the  Princo  of  Wales's  Birth-Doy ,   given 
kj  mj  fricMl,  Mi^or  Bryan,  at  his  seat  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
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Would  shrink  from  the  blaze  of  the  battle  array. 
The  Standard  of  Green 
In  front  would  be  seen  — 
Oh!  my  life  on  your  faith!  were  you  summoned  this  minute. 

You'd  cast  every  bitter  remembrance  away , 
And  shew  what  the  arm  of  old  Erin  has  in  it. 
When  rous'd  by  the  foe,  on  her  Prince's  Day. 

He  loves  the  Green  Isle,  and  his  love  is  recorded 

In  hearts,  which  have  suffer  d  too  much  to  forget; 
And  hope  shall  be  crownM,  and  attachment  rewarded, 
And  Erin's  gay  jubilee  shine  out  yet ! 
The  gem  may  be  broke 
By  many  a  stroke , 
But  nothing  can  cloud  its  native  ray ; 
Each  fragment  wiU  cast 
Alight,  to  the  last!  — 
And  thus,  Erin  ,  my  country!  tho'  broken  thou  art. 
There's  a  lustre  within  thee ,  that  ne'er  will  decay ; 
A  spirit,  which  beams  through  each  suffering  part. 
And  now  smiles  at  their  paui,  on  the  Prince's  Day ! 

WEEP  ON,    WEEP    ON. 

Wrrp  on,  weep  on,  your  hour  is  past; 

Your  dreams  of  pride  are  o'er : 
The  fatal  chain  is  round  you  cast. 

And  you  are  men  no  more ! 
In  vain  the  hero's  heart  hath,  bled ; 

The  sage's  tongue  hath  wara'd  in  vain ;  — 
Oh,  Freedom!  once  thy  flame  hath  fled , 

It  never  lights  again ! 

Weep  on  —  perhaps ,  in  after  days. 

They'll  learn  to  love  your  name ; 
When  many  a  deed  shall  wake  in  praise, 

That  now  must  sleep  in  blame. 
And  when  they  tread  the  ruin'd  isle , 

Where  rest ,  at  length,  the  lord  and  slave, 
They'll  wondering  ask,  how  hands  so  vile 

Could  conquer  hearts  so  brave? 

"Twas  fate,"  they'll  say,  "  a  wayward  fate 

"Your  web  of  discord  wove; 
"And  while  your  tyrants  join'd  in  hate , 

"You  never  join'd  in  love ! 
"But  hearts  fell  off,  that  ought  to  twine, 

'^And  man  profan'd  what  God  hath  given , 
"Till  some  were  heard  to  curse  the  shrine, 

"Where  others  knelt  to  heaven!" 

LESBIA  HATH  A  BEAMING  EYE. 

Lbsdia  hath  a  beaming  eye , 

But  no  one  knows  for  whom  it  beameth; 
Right  and  left  its  arrows  fly. 

But  what  tliey  aim  at  no  one  dreameth ! 
Sweeter  'tis  to  gaze  upon 

My  Nora's  lid ,  that  seldom  rises ; 
Few  its  looks ,  but  every  one, 
Like  unexpected  light,  surprises! 
Oh ,  my  Nora  Crkina  ,  dear ! 
My  gentle,  bashful  No&a  Crbima! 
Beauty  lies 
111  many  eyes , 
But  love  in  yours ,  my  Nora  Crbina  ! 

Lbsbia  wears  a  robe  of  gold , 
But  all  so  close  the  nymph  hath  lac'd  it. 

Not  a  charm  of  beauty's  mould 
Presumes  to  stay  where  nature  placM  it ! 
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Oh !  my  NoHa's  gown  for  me. 

That  floats  as  wild  as  mountain  breezes, 
Leaving  every  beauty  free 
To  ink  or  swell ,  as  Heaven  pleases! 

Yes,  my  Nova  Crbina,  dear! 
My  simple,  graceful  Nora  Crbina! 
Nature's  dress 
Is  loveliness  — 
The  dress  you  wear,  my  Nora  Creika. 

Lbsbu  hath  a  wit  refinM, 

But,  when  its  points  are  gleaming  round  us, 
Who  can  tell  if  they're  designed 

To  dazzle  merely,  or  to  wound  us? 
Pillow'd  on  my  Nora's  heart, 

In  safer  slumber  Love  reposes  — 
Bed  of  peace !  whose  roughest  part 
Is  but  the  crumpling  of  the  roses. 
Oh ,  my  Nora  Crbina  ,  dear ! 
My  mild ,  my  artless ,  Nora  Crisina! 
Wit ,  tho'  bright, 
Hath  not  the  light 
That  warms  your  eyes ,  my  Nora  Creina. 

I  SAW  THY  FORM  IN  YOUTHFUL  PRIME. 

I  SAW  thy  form  in  youthful  prime. 

Nor  thought  tlmt  pale  decay 
Would  steal  before  tlie  steps  of  time. 

And  waste  its  bloom  away,  Mary! 
Yet  still  thy  features  Wore  that  light, 

Which  fleets  not  with  the  breath ; 
And  life  ne'er  look'd  more  truly  bright 

Than  in  thy  smile  of  death ,  Mary  ! 

As  streams  that  run  o*er  golden  mines. 

Yet  humbly,  cahnly  glide. 
Nor  seem  to  know  the  wealth  that  shines 

Within  their  gentle  tide,  Mary  ! 
80 ,  veii'd  beneath  the  simplest  guise. 

Thy  radiant  genius  shone, 
And  that .  which  charm'd  all  other  eyes, 

Seem  d  worthless  in  thy  own ,  Mary. 

If  souls  could  always  dwell  above, 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  left  that  sphere ; 
Or  could  we  keep  the  souls  we  love. 

We  ne'er  had  lost  thee  here ,  Mary. 
Though  many  a  gifted  mind  we  meet, 

Though  feirest  forms  we  see, 
To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweet. 

Than  to  remember  thee ,  Mary  !  ^ 

BY  THAT  LAKE,  WHOSE  GLOOMY  SHORE.* 

By  that  Lake,  whose  gloomy  shore 
Sky-lark  never  warbles  o'er,  ^ 
Where  the  cliff  bangs  high  and  steep. 
Young  Saint  Kbvin  stole  to  sleep. 
'^Here,  at  least,"  he  caUidy  said, 
"Woman  ne'er  shall  And  my  bed." 
Ah !  the  good  Saint  little  knew 
What  that  wHy  sex  can  do. 

'Twas  from  Kathlkbn's  eyes  he  flew, 
Eyes  of  most  unholy  blue! 

ittaV  ^^^  ^^^^  ™^'^*  ^  feeble  effort  to  imitate  that  esqniflite  iascriptfon  of  Shonstono's  *4{ea, 

i-p?*""*  ^^^  ^"^  relfquid  vcraari  quara  tai  memiiiiHSo !" 
.*  rhliUallail  U  founded  upon  one  of  the  many  storied  related  of  St  Kevin,  whose  bed  la 
^ickT    '^  ^   ^^  "^^"  ^^  Glendaloug^h ,   a  mo»t  gloomy  and  romantic  spot  in  the  County  of 

Q]^^'l*C'e  are  many  other  cucious  traditions  concerning  tiiia  Lake,  which  may  be  found  in 
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She  had  lovM  him  weQ  and  lon^, 
IfVishM  him  hcr's,  nor  thought  it  wrong, 
Whoresoc'er  the  Saint  would  flv. 
Still  he  heard  her  light  foot  nigh ; 
East  or  west,  where'er  he  turned, 
Still  her  eyes  before  him  buraM. 

On  the  bold  cliiTs  bosom  cast, 
Tran<]uil  now  he  sleeps  at  last; 
Dreams  of  hcar'n ,  nor  thinkit  that  cVr 
Woman's  smile  can  haunt  him  there. 
But  nor  earth ,  nor  heay'n  is  free 
From  her  power,  if  fond  she  be: 
Eyen  now,  while  calm  he  sleeps, 
Katiilbbn  o'er  him  leans  and  weeps. 

Fearless  she  had  traclc'd  his  feet, 
To  this  rooky ,  wild  retreat ; 
And  when  morning  met  his  view, 
Her  mild  glances  met  it  too. 
Ah!  your  Saints  have  cruel  hearts! 
Sternly  from  his  bed  he  starts, 
And  with  rude ,  repulsive  shock. 
Hurls  her  from  the  beetling  rock. 

Gi«bndalough!  thy  gloomy  wave 
Soon  was  gentle  KATnr.KRTs's  grave! 
Soon  the  Saint  (yet  ah !  too  late,) 
Felt  her  love  ,  and  mourn'd  her  fote. 
When  he  said ,  ^*Heav'n  rest  her  soul !" 
Round  the  Lake  light  music  stole ; 
And  her  ghost  was  seen  to  glide, 
Smiling ,  o'er  the  fatal  tide ! 

SHE  IS  FAR  FROM  THE  LAND. 

Shb  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps 

And  lovers  are  round  her,  sighing; 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze,  and  weeps. 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying! 

She  sings  the  wild  song  of  her  dear  native  plains. 
Every  note  which  he  lov'd  awaking.  — 

Ah!  little  tlicy  think  who  delight  in  her  strains. 
How  the  heart  of  the  IVDnstrel  is  breaking ! 

He  had  liv'd  for  his  love ,  for  his  country  he  died. 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwui'd  him,  — 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried. 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 

Oh!  make  her  a  grave,  where  the  sun-beams  rest, 
When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow ; 

They'll  shine  o  er  her  sleep ,  like  a  smile  from  the  West, 
From  her  own  loved  Island  of  sorrow ! 

NAY,  TELL  ME  NOT. 

Nay,  tell  me  not,  dear!  that  the  goblet  drowns 

One  charm  of  feeling,  one  fond  regret. 
Believe  me ,  a  few  of  thy  angry  frowns 
Arc  all  IVe  sunk  in  its  bright  wave  yet. 
Ne'er  hath  a  beam 
Been  lost  in  the  stream 
That  ever  was  shed  from  thy  form  or  soul ; 
The  balm  of  thy  sighs. 
The  light  of  thine  eyes. 
Still  float  on  the  surface ,  and  hallow  my  bowl ! 
Then  fancy  not,  dearest!  that  wine  can  steal 

One  blissful  dream  of  the  heart  from  me ! 
Like  founts  that  awaken  the  pilgrim's  zeal, 
The  bowl  but  brightens  my  love  for  thee ! 
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Thej  tell  as  that  Love  in  his  fairy  bower 
Had  two  biush-roses ,  of  birth  divine; 
He  sprinkled  the  one  with  a  rainbow's  shower. 
But  bath*d  the  other  with  mantling  wine. 
Soon  did  the  buds. 
That  drank  of  the  floods 
DtstillM  by  the  rainbow,  decline  and  fade; 
Wuile  those ,  which  the  tide 
Of  ruby  had  dy'd 
All  blush'd  into  beauty ,  like  thee ,  sweet  maid ! 
Then  fancy  not,  dearest !  tliat  wine  can  steal 

One  blissful  dream  of  the  heart  from  me ; 

Uke  founts ,  that  awaken  the  pilgrim's  zeal, 

The  bowl  but  brightens  my  love  for  thee. 

AVKNGING  AND  BRIGHT. 

AvBNCine  and  bright  fall  the  swift  sword  of  Erin  * 

On  him  who  the  brave  sons  of  Usna  betray'd !  — 
For  evVy  fond  eye  he  hath  waken'd  a  tear  in, 

A  drop  from  bis  heart-wounds  shall  weep  o'er  her  blade. 

By  the  red  cloud  that  hung  over  Conor's  dark  dwelling,^ 
When  Ulad's  three  champions  lay  sleeping  in  sore^  — 

By  the  billows  of  war  which ,  so  often ,  high  swdfUng, 
Have  wafted  these  heroes  to  victory's  shore! 

We  swear  to  revenge  them!  —  no  joy  shall  be  tasted, 

The  harp  shall  be  silent,  the  maiden  unwed. 
Our  halls  shall  be  route,  and  our  fields  shall  lie  wasted, 

Till  vengeance  is  wreak'd  on  the  murderer's  head! 

Yes,  monarch !  though  sweet  are  our  home  recollections, 
llioagh  sweet  are  the  tears  that  from  tenderness  fall ; 

Though  sweet  are  our  friendships ,  our  hopes ,  our  affections. 
Revenge  on  a  tyrant  iB  sweetest  of  aU! 

WHAT  THE  BEE  IS  TO  THE  FLOWERET. 

He.  —  What  the  bee  is  to  the  floweret. 
When  he  looks  for  honey-dew. 
Through  the  leaves  that  dose  embower  it, 
Hiaty  my  love,  1*11  be  to  you! 

Sh€.  —  What  the  bank ,  with  verdure  glowing, 
Is  to  waves  that  wander  near. 
Whispering  kisses ,  while  they're  going. 
That  I'D  be  to  you,  my  dear! 

She.  —  But,  they  say,  the  bee's  a  rover. 

That  he'll  fly,  when  sweets  are  gone; 
And,  when  once  the  kiss  is  over. 
Faithless  brooks  will  wander  on! 

He,  —  Nay,  if  flowers  will  lose  their  looks. 
If  sonny  banks  will  wear  away, 
^Tis  but  right,  that  bees  and  brooks 

Should  sip  and  kiss  thcin,  while  they  may. 

1  The  words  of  this  song  were  suf  gested  by  the  very  ancieoi  Irish  story  called  '^Deirdri,  or 
lie  laownlaMe  fate  of  the  sons  of  Usnach,"  which  has  been  translated  literally  from  the  Oaellc, 
by  Mr.  O*  Plan agaic  ,  (see  vol.  1.  of  Traitaactiona  <^f  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin^  and  upon 


(b«h  r^fardinf  Tuatha  de  Daaans ,)  and  this ,  «Thc  death  of  the  children  of  I'snach  ,*  which  is 
a  MileflMa  story.**  It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  SecoiAl  IM  umber  of  these  Melodies,  there 
H  a  ballad  apon  the  story  of  the  children  of  Lear  or  Lir ;  **Silent ,  oh  Movie !"  &c. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  those  sanguine  claims  to  antiquity,  which  Mr.  O'Planagan 
aid  ethers  advance  for  the  uteratitre  of  Ireland .  it  would  be  a  very  lasting  reproach  upon  oar 
■sdoaality,  if  the  Gaelic  researches  of  this  gentleman  did  not  meet  with  all  the  liberal  encou- 
jmfKmtal  they  merit. 

1  Oh  Nasi  ?  view  the  cload  that  I  here  sec  in  the  sky !  I  see  over  Eman  green  a  chilling 
clsad  of  blood -tinged  red."  —  Deirdri*  Song. 

%  Ubter. 
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LOVE  AND  THE  NOVICE. 

*'Hbrb  we  dwell,  in  holiest  bo  wen, 

^^Where  angeU  of  light  o'er  our  orisons  hood ; 
'^Where  sighs  of  devotion  and  breathings  of  flowers 
^^To  heaven  in  mingled  odour  ascend! 
''Do  not  disturb  our  caLn ,  oh  Love ! 
''So  like  is  thy  fonn  to  the  cherubs  above, 
''It  well  might  deceive  such  hearts  as  ours.*' 

Love  stood  near  the  No\ice ,  and  listened, 
And  Love  is  no  novice  in  taking  a  hint ; 
His  laughing  blue  eyes  now  with  piety  glistened ; 
His  rosy  wing  tum'd  to  heaven  s  own  tint. 
"Who  would  have  thought ,"  the  urchin  cries, 
"That  Love  could  so  well ,  so  gravely  disguise 
"His  wandering  wings,  and  wounding  eyesV" 

Love  now  warms  thee,  waking  and  sleeping, 
Young  Novice,  to  him  all  thy  orisons  rise; 
He  tinges  the  heavenly  fount  with  his  weeping, 
lie  brightens  the  censer's  flame  with  his  sighs. 
Love  is  the  Saint ,  enshrinM  in  thy  breast, 
And  angels  themselves  would  admit  such  a  guest, 
If  he  came  to  them ,  cloth'd  in  Piety's  vest. 

THIS  LIFE  IS  ALL  CHEQUER'D  WITH  PLEASURES  AND 

WOES. 

This  life  is  all  chequcr'd  with  pleasures  and  woc^. 

That  chase  one  another,  like  waves  of  the  deep,  — 
Each  billow,  as  brightly  or  darkly  it  flows. 

Reflecting  our  eyes ,  as  they  sparkle  or  weep. 
So  closely  our  whims  on  our  miseries  tread, 

That  the  laugh  is  awak'd ,  ere  the  tear  can  be  dried; 
And ,  as  fast  as  the  rain-drop  of  Pity  is  shed , 

The  goose-feathers  of  FoUy  can  turn  it  aside. 
But  pledge  me  the  cup  —  if  existence  would  cloy, 

With  hearts  ever  happy ,  and  heads  ever  wise, 
Be  ours  the  light  Grief,  that  is  sister  to  joy. 

And  the  short,  brilliant  Folly ,  that  flashes  and  dies! 

When  Hylas  was  sent  with  his  urn  to  the  fount. 

Thro'  fields  full  of  sunshine,  with  heart  full  of  play, 
Light  rambled  the  boy  over  meadow  and  mount. 

And  neglected  his  task  for  the  flowers  on  the  way.  * 
llius  some  who ,  like  me,  should  have  drawn  and  have  tasted 

The  fountain  that  runs  by  Philosophy's  shrine. 
Their  time  with  the  flowers  on  the  margin  have  wasted, 

And  left  their  light  urns  all  as  empty  as  mine ! 
But  pledge  me  the  goblet  —  while  Idleness  weaves 

Her  flowerets  together,  if  Wisdom  can  see 
One  bright  drop  or  two ,  that  has  fall'n  on  the  leaves 

From  her  fountain  divine,  'tis  sufficient  for  me! 


Vtli    No. 

OH  THE  SHAMROCK! 

Through  Bun's  Isle, 

To  sport  awhile, 
As  LovB  and  Yalovr  wander'd 

With  Wit,  the  sprite, 

Whose  quiver  bright 
A  thousand  arrows  squander'd ; 

*  Proposito  florom  praetulil  officio.  —  PaoFSET.  Lib.  I.  Bkg.  20. 
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Wherever  they  pass 

A  triple  gmss ' 
Shoots  up ,  with  dew-drops  streaming. 

As  sofUy  green 

As  emeralds ,  seen 
Thro*  purest  crystal  gleaming ! 
Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  unmortal  Shamrock! 

Chosen  leaf 

Of  Bard  and  Chief, 
Old  EaiN*s  native  Shamrock ! 

Says  Valour,  ^'See, 

*'They  spring  for  me, 
^Those  leafy  gems  of  morning ! "  — 

Says  LovB,  "No,  no, 

"For  me  they  grow, 
*^My  fragrant  path  adorning!'^  — 

But  Wit  percerres 

The  triple  leaves, 
And  cries,  ^^Oh!  do  not  sever 

"A  t>pe,  that  blends 

*'Tliree  god-like  friends, 
"LovK,  Valouii,  Wrr,  forever!*' 
Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  immortal  Shamrock, 

Chosen  leaf 

Of  Bard  and  Chief 
Old  Erim^s  native  Shamrock ! 

So  firmly  fond 

May  last  the  bond, 
They  wove  that  morn  together, 

And  ne*er  may  fall 

One  drop  of  gall 
On  WiT*s  celestial  feather; 

May  Lo vB ,  as  shoot 

His  flow'rs  and  fruit. 
Of  thorny  fabehood  weed  ^em ; 

May  Valocir  ne^er 

His  standard  rear 
Against  the  cause  of  Freedom ! 
Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  inuuortal  Shamrock! 

Chosen  leaf 

Of  Bard  and  Chief, 
Old  Erik^s  native  Shamrock ! 

AT  THE  MID  HOUR  OF  NIGHT. 

At  the  mid  hour  of  night,  when  stars  are  weeping,  I  fly 
To  the  lone  vale  we  lovM ,  when  life  was  warm  in  thine  eye; 
And  I  think  that,  if  spirits  can  steal  from  the  regions  of  nir, 
To  revisit  past  scenes  of  delight,  thou  wilt  conic  to  me  there, 
And  tell  me  our  love  is  rememberM ,  even  in  the  sky ! 

Then  I  sing  the  wild  song  it  once  was  rapture  to  hear, 
When  our  voices  commingling  breathM,  like  one,  on  the  car; 
And ,  as  Echo  far  off  through  the  vale  my  sad  orison  rolls, 
I  think,  oh  my  love!  'tis  thy  voice  from  the  kingdom  of  souU,  '* 
Faintly  answering  still  the  notes  that  once  were  so  dear. 

ONE  BUMPER  AT  PARTING. 

Onb  bumper  at  parting !  —  tho*  many 
Have  circled  the  board  since  we  met, 

1  8«fait  Patrick  Is  said  to  have  made  use  of  that  speeies  of  the  trefoil,  to  Hhich  in  Ireland 
«e  glvo  the  aajoe  of  Siiauirock ,  in  eiplainiug  the  doetrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the  Pagan  lTi«|i.  I 
40  not  kaoM  if  there  be  any  other  reaion  for  our  adoption  of  thin  plant  aa  a  national  emblem. 
HflTK,  among  the  aiicientn,  was  sometimes  represented  as  a  beautiful  child,  **standing  upon 
tip  tacn,  aad  a  trefoil  or  three-coloured  grass  in  her  hand.** 

t  ^rThcre  are  countries/*  says  Montaicnk,  ^^wliere  they  believe  the  souls  of  the  happy 
ive  in  all  manner  of  liberty,  in  delightful  fields,  and  that  it  is  those  souls,  repcatwg  the 
woffdi  we  otter,  which  we  call  Echo.** 
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The  fullest,  the  saddest  of  any 

Remains  to  be  crown'd  by  us  yet. 
The  sweetness ,  that  pleasure  has  in  it. 

Is  always  so  slow  to  come  forth, 
That  seldom ,  alas ,  till  the  minute 

It  dies ,  do  we  know  half  its  wocCh  ! 
Bat  fill  —  may  our  life's  happy  measure 

Be  all  of  such  moments  made  up ; 
They^re  bom  on  the  bosom  of  Pleasure, 

They  die  'midst  the  tears  of  the  cup. 

As  onward  we  journey,  how  pleasant 

To  pause  and  inhabit  awhile 
Those  few  sunny  spots ,  like  the  present, 

That  'mid  the  dull  wilderness  smile ! 
But  Time,  like  a  pitiless  master, . 

Cries,  '^onward;*'  and  spurs  the  gay  hours 

And  never  does  Time  trarel  faster. 

Than  when  his  way  lies  among  flow'rs. 
But  come  —  may  our  life's  happy  measure 

Be  ail  of  such  moments  made  up: 
They're  born  on  the  bosom  of  Pleasure, 

They  die  'midst  the  tears  of  the  cup. 

This  evening ,  we  saw  the  sun  sinking 

In  waters  his  glory  made  bright  — 
Oh !  trust  me ,  our  fiirewell  of  drinking 

Should  be  like  that  farewell  of  light. 
You  saw  how  he  finish'd,  by  darting 

His  beam  o'er  a  deep  billows  brim  — 
So,  fill  up ,  let's  shine  at  our  parting. 

In  full ,  fiquid  glory  like  him. 
And  oh !  may  our  life's  happy  measure 

Of  moments  like  this  be  made  op ; 
*Twas  born  on  the  bosom  of  Pleasure, 

It  dies  'mid  the  tears  of  the  cup ! 

TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMUR. 

'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer 

Left  blooming  alone ; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  fiided  and  gone; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred. 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh. 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes. 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh ! 

ril  not  leave  thee ,  thou  lone  one ! 

To  pine  on  the  stem; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping. 

Go ,  sleep  thou  with  them; 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed. 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  /  follow, 

When  friendships  decay, 
And  from  Love's  shining  drcle 

The  gems  drop  away ! 
When  true  hearts  lie  withered. 

And  fond  ones  are  flown , 
Oh !  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone? 

THE  YOUNG  MAY  MOON. 

Thk  young  May  moon  is  beaming,  love. 
The  glow-worm's  Uimp  is  gleaming ,  love, 
How  sweet  to  rove 
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Throoffh  Mobha*«  crove,* 
While  the  drow»y  world  is  dreaming,  love! 
Then  awake!  —  the  heavens  look  bright,  my  dear, 
*Tiji  never  too  late  for  delist,  my  dear, 

And  the  bent  of  all  ways 

To  lengthen  our  days 
Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night,  my  dear! 

Now  all  the  world  b  sleeping,  love. 

But  the  Sago,  his  star- watch  keefung,  love. 

And  I ,  whose  star, 

More  glorious  far. 
Is  the  eye  from  that  casement  peeping,  love. 
Then  awake!  —  till  rise  of  sun,  my  dear. 
The  Sage's  glass  weMi  shun,  my  dear. 

Or,  in  watching  the  flight. 

Of  bodies  of  light, 
He  might  happen  to  take  thee  for  one,  my  dear. 

THE  MINSTREL-BOY. 

Thb  Miiistrel-Boy  to  the  war  is  gone. 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him ; 
ffis  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on. 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him.  — 
'^Ijand  of  song!"  said  the  warrior-bard, 

^*Tho'  all  the  world  betrays  thee, 
^'One  sword,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall  guard, 

^^One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee  !^ 

The  minstrel  fell !  —  but  the  foeman's  chain 

Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under; 
The  harp  he  lov'd  ne'er  spoke  again,  ^ 

For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder; 
And  said,  ^*No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 

^'Thon  soul  of  love  and  bravery ! 
*^Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and  fre^, 

*^hey  shall  never  sound  in  slavery ! 

THE  SONG  OF  O'RUARK, 

PRINCB  OF  BKBFFNI.* 

Thb  valley  lav  smiling  before  me. 

Where  utefy  I  left  ner  behind; 
Yet  I  trembled ,  and  something  hung  o'er  me. 

That  sadden'd  the  joy  of  my  mind. 
I  look'd  for  the  lamp  which,  she  told  me. 

Should  shine ,  when  her  Pilgrim  return'd, 
But,  though  darkness  began  to  infold  me. 

No  lamp  from  the  battlements  burn'd! 

I  flew  to  her  chamber  —  'twas  lonely 

As  if  the  lov'd  tenant  lay  dead  — 
Ah ,  would  it  were  death ,  and  death  only ! 

But  no,  the  young  false  one  had  fled. 

1  ^'Steals  silently  to  Mona's  Grove." 

oee  a  traatlatioa  from  the  Irivh,  in  Mr.  Bunting's  collection,  by  JoRti  Brown  ,  one  of  my 
■nnt  college  eonpauions  and  frienilM ,  whora  death  wati  as  singularly  melaacholy  and  uafor- 
i*>le  M  his  life  liad  been  amiable,  honourable  and  eiemplary. 

•  These  stanzas  are  foonded  upon  an  event  of  most  melancholy  importance  to  Ireland ;  if, 
M*e  are  told  bv  onr  Irish  historians,  it  gave  England  the  first  opportunity  of  profitinff  by  our 
v^nlsns  and  subduing  ns.  The  following  are  the  circumstances,  as  related  by  0*Hallorau. 
^^  king  of  Leinster  had  long  conceivinl  a  violent  affection  for  Dearbhorgil,  daughter  to  the 
■■C.ef  Meaih,  and  though  she  had  been  for  some  time  married  to  O'lluark,  prince  of  Breffhi, 
let  It  could  not  restrain  nis  passion.  They  carried  on  a  private  correspondence,  and  she  in- 
!?^  him  that  O'Ruarlc  intended  soon  to  go  on  a  pilgriraai^e  ( an  act  of  piety  frequent  in 
^{■•«4a3fs),  and  conjured  him  to  embrace  (Imt  opportunity  or  conveving  her  from  a  jinsband 
2^^  vCflsted,  to  a  lover  she  adored.  Mac  Murchaid  too  punctually  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
J'^me  lady  conveyed  to  his  ranilal  of  PcniH."  —  The  Monarch  Iloderic  espoused  the  cause 
**  vRinrk,  while  Mac  Morchad  fled  to  England,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  Henry  II. 
^"Ssch,**  adds  Giraldus  Cambrensis  ( as  i  find  him  in  an  old  translation ) ,  *is  the  variable 
|*J  Mile  nature  of  woman,  by  whom  all  mischief  iu  the  world  (for  the  mostnart)  do  happen 
iM  ONie,  as  may  appear  bjf  Marcus  Autouius,  and  by  the  destruction  of  Troy.*^ 
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And  there  hung  the  lute ,  that  could  soften 

My  very  worst  pains  into  bliss, 
While  tlie  band  that  had  wak'd  it  so  often, 

Now  throbbM  to  a  proud  rivars  kiss. 

There  was  a  time ,  falsest  of  women ! 

When  Brefpm's  good  sword  would  have  sought 
That  man,  thro^  a  million  of  fuemen, 

Who  darM  but  to  doubt  thee  in  thought ! 
While  now  —  oh !  degenerate  daughter 

Of  Erin,  how  falPn  is  thy  fame; 
And ,  thro*  ages  of  bondage  and  slaughter, 

Our  country  shall  bleed  for  thy  shame. 

Already ,  the  curse  is  upon  her, 

And  strangers  her  valleys  profane; 
They  come  to  divide  —  to  dishonour, 

And  tyrants  they  long  will  remain ! 
But ,  onward !  —  the  green  banner  rearing, 

Go ,  fiesh  every  sword  to  the  hilt : 
On  our  side  is  Virtub  and  Erin, 

On  theirs  b  thb  Saxon  and  Guilt. 

OH!  HAD  WE  SOME  BRIGHT  LITTLE  ISLE  OF  OUR  OWN. 

Oh  !  had  we  some  bright  little  Isle  of  our  own. 
In  a  blue  sununer  ocean ,  far  off  and  alone, 
Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still-blooraing  bowers, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  through  a  whole  year  of  flowers. 
Where  the  sun  loves  to  pause 

With  so  fond  a  delay. 
That  the  night  only  draws 

A  thin  veil  o'er  the  day ; 
Where  simply  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that  we  live. 
Is  worth  the  best  joy  that  life  elsewhere  can  give. 

There ,  with  souls  ever  ardent  and  pure  as  the  clime, 
We  should  love ,  as  they  lovM  in  the  lirst  golden  time; 
The  glow  of  the  sunshine,  the  balm  of  the  air, 
Would  steal  to  our  hearts,  and  make  all  suuuner  there ! 

With  affection,  as  firee 
From  decline  as  the  bowers, 

And ,  with  Hope ,  like  the  bee. 
Lining  always  on  flowers, 
Our  life  should  resemble  a  long  day  of  Ijght, 
And  our  death  come  on,  holy  and  calm  as  the  night! 

FAREWELL!  — BUT,  WHENEVER  YOU  WELCOME  THE 

HOUR. 

Farbwbll  !  —  but,  whenever  you  welcome  the  hour. 
That  awakens  the  night-song  of  murth  in  your  bower. 
Then  think  of  the  friend  who  once  welcomM  it  too. 
And  forgot  Ms  own  griefs  to  be  happy  with  you. 
His  griefs  may  return  —  not  a  hope  may  remain 
Of  the  few  that  have  brightened  his  pathway  of  pain  — 
But  he  ne*er  will  forget  3ie  short  vision ,  that  threw 
Its  «achaatmeiit  around  him ,  while  lingering  vdth  you ! 

And  still  on  that  evening ,  when  pleasure  fills  up 

To  the  highest  top  sparkle  each  heart  and  each  cap, 

Wherever  my  path  lies ,  be  it  gloomy  or  bright. 

My  soul ,  happy  friends!  shall  be  with  you  that  night; 

Shall  join  in  your  revels,  your  sports,  and  your  wiles, 

And  return  to  me,  beaming  all  o  er  with  your  smiles !  — 

Too  blest,  if  it  teUs  me  that,  'mid  the  gay  cheer. 

Some  kind  voice  had  murmur'd,  ^'I  wish  he  were  here! " 

Let  Fate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics  of  joy. 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she  camipt  destroy ; 
Which  come,  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow  and  care. 
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And  bring  back  the  features  that  joy  UB'd  to  wear. 
Long,  long  be  my  heart  vrith  such  memories  filFd! 
Like  tile  vase,  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distiird  — 
YoD  may  break ,  you  may  ruin  the  vase ,  if  yon  will, 
Bat  the  scent  of  the  roses  fvill  hang  round  it  still. 

OH!  DOUBT  ME  NOT. 

Oh  !  doubt  me  not  —  the  season 

Is  o'er,  when  Folly  made  me  rove 
And  now  the  vestal ,  Reason, 

Shall  watch  the  fire  awakM  by  love. 
Altho*  this  heart  was  early  blown. 

And  fairest  hands  disturbM  the  tree, 
lliey  only  shook  some  blossoms  down. 
Its  fruit  has  all  been  kept  for  thee. 
Then  doubt  me  not  —  the  season 

Is  o'er,  when  Folly  made  me  rove. 
And  now  the  vestal ,  Reason, 

Shall  watch  the  fure  awak'd  by  Love. 

And  tho'  my  lute  no  longer 

May  sing  of  Passion's  ardent  spell, 
Yet,  trust  me,  all  the  stronger 
I  feel  the  bliss  I  do  not  tell. 
The  bee  thro'  many  a  garden  roves. 
And  hums  his  lay  of  courtship  o'er. 
But  when  he  finds  the  flower  he  loves. 
He  settles  there,  and  hums  no  more. 
Then  doubt  me  not  —  the  season 

Is  o'er  when  Folly  kept  me  free. 
And  now  the  vestal ,  Reason, 

Shall  guard  the  flame  awak*d  by  thee. 

YOU  REMEMBER  ELLEN.* 

You  remember  Ellbn  ,  our  hamlet's  pride. 

How  meekly  she  bless'd  her  humble  lot. 
When  the  stranger,  Willum,  had  made  her  his  bride, 

And  love  was  the  light  of  their  lowly  cot. 
Together  they  toii'd  through  winds  and  rains, 

TDl  William  at  length ,  in  sadness ,  said, 
''We  most  seek  our  fortune  on  other  plains; "  — 

Then ,  aighing ,  she  left  her  lowly  shed. 

They  roaraM  a  long  and  a  weary  way. 

Nor  much  was  the  maiden's  heart  at  ease, 
When  now,  at  close  of  one  stormy  day. 

They  see  a  proud  castle  among  the  trees. 
"To-night,"  said  the  youth ,  "we'll  shelter  there ; 

"The  wind  blows  cold,  the  hour  is  late :'' 
So ,  he  blew  the  horn  with  a  chieftain's  air. 

And  the  Porter  bow'd ,  as  they  pass'd  the  gate. 

"Now,  welcome.  Lady!"  exdaim'd  the  youth,  — 

"This  castle  is  thine,  and  these  dark  woods  aiC 
She  believ'd  him  wild ,  but  Ms  words  were  truth. 

For  Ellbn  is  Lady  of  Rosna  Hall ! 
And  dearly  the  Lord  of  Rosna  loves 

What  William  the  stranger  woo'd  and  wed; 
And  the  light  of  bliss ,  in  these  lordly  groves. 

Is  pure  as  it  shone  in  the  lowly  shed. 

I'D  MOURN  THE  HOPES. 

Id  mourn  the  hopes  that  leave  me, 
If  thy  smiles  had  left  me  too ; 

•  Tfcis  Ballad  was  sugg estod  by  a  wcll-kuown  and  iatercfiiiag  etory  told  of  a  certain  uobcl 
iiaUy  Im  Baglaad. 
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rd  weep ,  when  friends  deociTe  me, 
Ifthouwcrt,  Like  them,  untrue. 

But  while  Fve  thee  before  me, 

With  heart  so  warm  and  eyes  so  bright. 

No  douds  can  linger  o'er  me. 

That  smile  turns  them  ail  to  light. 

^Tia  not  in  &te  to  hann  me. 

While  fate  leaves  thy  love  to  me; 
'Tis  not  in  joy  to  charm  me. 

Unless  joy  be  shared  with  thee. 
One  minute*s  dream  about  thee 

Were  worth  a  long,  an  endless  year 
Of  waking  bliss  without  thee. 

My  own  love,  my  only  dear! 

And,  tho*  the  hope  be  gone ,  love, 

That  long  sparkled  o'er  our  way. 
Oh  !  we  shall  journey  on ,  love. 

More  safely,  without  its  ray. 
Far  better  lights  shall  win  me 

Along  the  path  Fve  yet  to  roam,  — 
The  mind,  that  bums  within  roe, 

Ahd  pure  smiles  from  thee  at  home. 

Thus ,  when  the  lamp  that  lighted 

The  traveller ,  at  first  goes  out, 
He  feels  awhile  benighted. 

And  looks  round,  in  fear  and  doubt. 
But  soon,  the  prospect  clearing. 

By  cloudless  star-light  on  he  treads 
And  thinks  no  lamp  so  cheering 

As  that  light  which  Heaven  sheds. 
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COMB  O'ER  THE  SEA. 

Comb  o'er  the  sea, 

Maiden !  with  me. 
Mine  thro'  sunshine,  storm ,  and  snows 

Seasons  may  roll. 

But  the  true  soul 
Bums  the  same ,  where'er  it  goes. 
Let  fate  frown  on,  so  we  love  and  part  not, 
'Tis  life  where  thou  art,  'tis  death  where  thou  art  not. 

Then  come  o'er  the  sea. 

Maiden!  with  me. 
Come  wherever  the  wild  wind  blows ; 

Seasons  may  roll. 

But  the  trae  soul 
Bums  the  same ,  where'er  it  goes.  f 

Is  not  the  Sea 

Made  for  the  FVee,  ^ 

Land  for  courts  and  chains  alone? 

Here  we  are  slaves. 

But,  on  the  waves, 
Lbve  and  Liberty's  all  our  own. 
No  eye  to  watch,  and  no  tongue  to  wound  us. 
All  earth  forgot,  and  all  heaven  around  us  — 

Then  come  o'er  the  sea. 

Maiden !  with  me. 
Mine  thro'  sunshine,  storm  ,  and  snows! 

Seasons  may  roll. 

But  the  true  soul 
Burns  the  same,  where'er  it  goes. 
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HAS  SORROW  THY  YOUNG  DAYS  SHADED. 

Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded. 

As  douds  o'er  the  morniiig  fleet  ¥ 
Too  fast  have  those  young  £ys  faded. 

That,  even  in  sorrow,  were  sweet ! 
Does  Time  with  his  cold  wing  wither 

Bach  feeling  that  once  was  dear?  — 
Then,  child  of  misfortune!  come  hither, 

rU  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear. 

Has  Love  to  that  soul,  so  tender. 

Been  like  our  Lagenian  mine,  * 
Where  sparkles  of  golden  splendour 

AU  oyer  the  suruce  shine  ¥ 
Bat,  if  in  pursuit  we  go  deeper, 

AflorM  by  the  gleam  that  shone. 
Ah !  false  as  the  cvcam  of  the  sleeper. 

Like  Lore,  the  bright  ore  is  gone. 

Has  Hope,  like  the  bird  in  the  story,  * 

That  flitted  from  tree  to  tree 
With  the  talisman's  glittering  glory  — 

Has  Hope  been  that  bird  to  thee  ? 
On  branch  after  branch  alighting. 

The  gem  did  she  still  display, 
And  when  nearest  and  most  inviting. 

Then  waft  the  fair  gem  away  V 

If  thus  the  sweet  hours  have  fleeted 

When  Sorrow  herself  lookM  bright| 
If  thus  the  fond  hope  has  cheated. 

That  led  thee  along  so  light; 
If  thus,  too,  the  cold  world  wither 

Bach  feeling  that  onoe  was  dear;  •« 
Come,  child  of  misfortune!  come  hither, 

I'll  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear. 

NO,   NOT  MORE  WELCOME. 

No,  not  more  welcome  the  fairy  numbers 

Of  music  fall  on  the  sleeper's  ear. 
When ,  haH-awaking  from  fearful  slumbers, 

He  thinks  the  full  quire  of  heaven  is  near,  — 
Than  came  that  voice,  when,  all  forsaken. 

This  heart  long  had  sleeping  lain, 
Nor  thought  its  cold  pulse  would  ever  waken 

To  such  benign ,  blessed  sounds  again. 

Sweet  voice  of  comfort!  'twas  like  the  stealing 

Of  summer  wind  thro'  some  wreathed  shell  — 
Each  secret  winding,  each  inmost  feeling 

Of  all  my  soul  echoed  to  its  spell ! 
'Twas  whisper'd  balm  — 'twas  sunshine  spoken !  — 

rd  live  years  of  grief  and  pain 
To  have  mv  long  sleep  of  sorrow  broken 

By  such  benign,  blessed  somids  again  I 

WHEN  FIRST  I  MET  THEE. 

Warn  first  I  met  thee ,  warm  and  young. 

There  shone  such  truth  about  thee. 
And  on  thy  lip  such  promise  hung, 

I  did  not  aare  to  doubt  thee. 
I  saw  thee  change ,  yet  still  relied. 

Still  clung  witti  hope  the  fonder, 

t  Our  Wicklow  Gold  Miaei,  to  which  this  vene  allades,  Reserve,  I  fear,  the  character 
hoe  fflvea  of  tbem.  .    , .  

)  ^'TIk!  bird,  liavlag  got  Its  prize,  nettled  not  far  off,  with  the  Ulisman  In  Us  moath.  The 
Priace  drew  oear  it,  hoping  it  would  drop  it;  but,  as  he  approached,  the  bird  took  wiog  and 
tcttkd  again  ,**  Ilc.  —  ArMan  Mghtt,  —  Story  of  Kummir  oi  Zummaun  and  the  Prinetto 
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And  thought,  tbo'  false  to  all  beside, 
FVom  me  thou  couldst  not  wander. 
But  go,  deceiver!  go,  — 

The  heart,  whose  hopes  could  make  it 
Trust  one  so  false,  so  low, 

Deserves  that  thou  shouldst  break  it ! 

When  every  tongue  thy  follies  namM, 

I  fled  th'  unwelcome  story ; 
Or  found,  in  even  the  faults  they  blam'd. 

Some  gleams  of  future  glory. 
I  still  was  true,  when  nearer  friends 

ConspirM  to  wrong,  to  slight  thee; 
The  heart,  that  now  thv  falsehood  reads. 
Would  then  have  bled  to  right  thee. 
But  go ,  deceiver !  go, 

Some  day ,  perhaps ,  thou'lt  wakon 
From  pleasure's  dream ,  to  know 
The  grief  of  hearts  forsaken. 

Even  now,  tho'  youth  its  bloom  has  shed. 

No  lights  of  age  adorn  thee; 
The  few,  who  lov'd  thee  once,  have  fled, 

And  they  who  flatter  scorn  thee. 
Thy  midnight  cup  is  pledgM  to  slaves. 

No  genial  ties  enwreath  it ; 
The  smiling  there,  like  light  on  graves, 
Has  rank ,  cold  hearts  beneath  it ! 

Go — go — tho'  worlds  were  thine, 

I  would  not  now  surrender 
One  taintless  tear  of  mine 
For  all  thy  guilty  splendour! 

And  days  may  come,  thou  ^eiise  one!  yet. 

When  even  those  laes  shall  sever; 
When  thou  wilt  call,  with  vain  regret. 

On  her  thou'st  lost  for  ever ! 
On  her  who,  in  thy  fortune's  fall. 

With  smiles  had  still  recciv'd  thee. 
And  gladly  died  to  prove  thee  all 
Her  foncy  first  beiiev'd  thee. 

Go — go — 'tis  vain  to  curse, 

'Tis  weakness  to  upbraid  thee; 
Hate  camiot  wish  thee  worse 

Than  guilt  and  shame  have  made  thee. 

WHILE  HISTORY'S  MUSE. 

WiiiLB  History's  Muse  the  memorial  was  keeping 

Of  all  that  the  dark  hand  of  Destiny  weaves, 
Beside  her  the  Genius  of  Erik  stood  weeping. 

For  her's  was  the  story  that  blotted  the  leaves. 
But  oh !  how  the  tear  in  her  eyelids  grew  bright. 
When ,  after  whole  pages  of  sorrow  and  shame. 
She  saw  History  write, 
.  With  a  pencil  of  light 
That  illum'd  the  whole  volume,  her  Wklling ton's  name! 

^^Hail,  Star  of  my  Isle!"  said  the  Spirit,  ail  sparkling 

With  beams ,  such  as  break  from  her  own  dewy  skies  - 
"Thro'  ages  of  sorrow ,  deserted  and  darkling, 

'^I've  watchM  for  some  glory  like  thine  to  arise. 
"For  tho'  Heroes  I've  numbered ,  unblcst  was  their  lot, 
"And  unhallow'd  they  sleep  in  the  cross-ways  of  Fame ;  — 
"But  oh !  there  is  not 
"One'dishonouring  blot 
"On  the  wreath  that  encurcles  my  Wellington's  name! 

"Yet  stiil  the  last  crown  of  thy  toils  is  remaining, 

"The  grandest,  the  purest,  e'n  ihou  hast  yet  known; 
"Tho'  proud  was  thy  task ,  other  nations  unchaining. 
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*'Far. prouder  to  heal  the  deep  wounds  of  thy  own. 
^^At  the  foot  of  that  throne ,  for  whose  weal  thou  hast  stood, 
'^Go ,  plead  for  the  land  that  iirst  cradled  thy  fame  — 
*^And ,  bri^t  o'er  the  flood 
"Of  her  tears  and  her  blood, 
**Let  the  rainbow  of  Hope  be  her  Wblt^ington's  name ! " 

THE  TIME  I'VE  LOST  IN  WOOING. 

The  time  Fve  lost  in  wooing, 
In  watching  and  pursuing, 

The  light,  that  lies 

In  woman's  eyes, 
Has  been  my  heart's  undoing. 
Tho'  Wisdom  oft  has  sought  mc, 
I  scorn'd  the  lore  she  brought  me. 

My  only  books 

Were  Woman's  looks. 
And  folly's  all  they've  taught  me. 

Her  smile  when  Beauty  granted, 
I  hang  with  gaze  enchanted, 

Like  him,  the  Sprite,  * 

Whom  maids  by  night 
Oft  meet  in  glen  that's  hannted. 
Like  him ,  too ,  Beauty  won  mo 
Bat  while  her  eyes  were  on  me, 

If  once  their  ray 

Was  turn'd  away,        ^ 
O !  winds  could  not  outrun  me. 

And  are  those  follies  going? 
And  is  my  proud  heart  growing  ^ 

Too  cold  er  wise 

For  brilliant  eyes 
Again  to  set  it  glowing  ? 
No  —  vain  alas !  th'  endeavour 
From  bonds  so  sweet  to  sever ;  — 

Poor  Wisdom's  chance 

Against  a  glance 
Is  now  as  weak^pi  ever ! 

WHERE  IS  THE  SLAVE? 

Whbrb  is  the  slave,  so  lowly ,   . 
CondemnM  to  chains  unholy, 

Who ,  could  he  burst 

His  bonds  at  first. 
Would  pine  beneath  them  slowly  ? 
What  soul ,  whose  wrongs  degrade  it. 
Would  wait  till  time  decay'd  it. 

When  thus  its  v«ing 

At  once  may  spring 
To  the  throne  of  Him  who  made  it  ? 
Farewell,  Ewn!  —  farewell,  all, 
Who  live  to  weep  our  fail ! 

Less  dear  the  laurel  growing, 
Alive,  untouch'd,  and  blowing. 

Than  that ,  whose  braid 

Is  pluck'd  to  shade 
The  brows,  with  victory  glowing! 
We  tread  the  land  that  bore  us. 
Her  green  flag  glitters  o'er  us, 

The  friends  we've  tried 

•  Thl»  allodes  to  a  kind  of  Irish  Fairy,  wliich  is  to  be  met  with ,   they  say,  In  the  fields, 

at  dosi*  as  long  as  yoa  keep  yonr  eyes  upon  him,  he  is  fixed  and  in  yoor  power  i  —  but  the 

umeai  von  look  away  (and  he  is  inf  enious  In  fumishtng  some  induecmant)  he  vanishes.  I  had 
ihsnrht  that  this  was  the  sprite  which  we  call  the  Leprechaun ;  but  a  high  authority  upon  such 
wbjccU,  Ijady  MoncAH  (in  a  note  upon  her  national  and  interesting  Novel,  ODonnell)  has 
CKvtnavcrj  different  account  of  that  Goblin. 
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Are  by  our  dde. 
And  the  foe  we  hate  before  ns! 
Farewell,  Erin  I  farewell,  all, 
Who  lire  to  weep  our  fiiUi 

COMB,    REST  IN  THIS  BOSOM. 

Comb,  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  deer! 
Tho'  the  herd  hare  fled  from  thee ,  thy  home  is  still  here ; 
Here  still  is  the  smile,  that  no  cloud  can  o'ercast. 
And  the  heart  and  the  hand  all  thy  own  to  the  last ! 

Oh !  what  was  love  made  for ,  if  *tis  not  the  same 
Thro*  joy  and  thro'  torment,  thro*  glory  and  shame? 
I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilds  iu  that  heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  then  art. 

Thou  hast  call'd  me  thy  Angel  in  moments  of  bliss, 
And  thy  Angel  TU  be,  *mid  the  horrors  of  this,  — 
Thro*  the  furnace,  unshrinking,  thy  steps  to  pursue. 
And  shield  thee,  and  save  thee ,  or  perish  there  too ! 

*TIS  GONE,   AND  FOR  EVER. 

'Tis  gone,  and  for  erer ,  the  light  we  saw  breaking, 

Like  Heaven's  first  dawn  o*eT  the  sleep  of  the  dead  — 
"When  Man ,  from  the  slumber  of  ages  awaking, 

Look*d  upward,  and  blcss'd  the  pure  ray,  ere  it  fled! 
*Tis  gone  —  and  the  gleams  it  has  left  of  its  burning 
But  deepen  the  long  night  of  bondage  and  mourning, 
That  dark  o'er  the  kingdoms  of  earth  is  returning, 
And  darkest  of  all,  hapless  Erin,  o*er  thee. 

For  high  was  thy  hope,  when  those  glories  were  darting 
Around  thee ,  thro*  all  the  gross  clouds  of  the  world ; 

When  Truth ,  from  her  fetters  indignantly  starting. 
At  once,  like  a  sun-burst,  her  banner  unfurFd.  * 

Oh ,  never  shall  earth  see  a  moment  so  splendid ! 

Then,  then  —  had  one  Hymn  of  Deliverance  blended 

The  tongues  of  all  nations  —  how  sweet  had  ascended 
The  first  note  of  Liberty ,  Erin,  from  thee. 

But,  shame  on  those  tyrants ,  who  envied  the  blessing ! 

And  shame  on  the  light  race ,  unworthy  its  good, 
Who ,  at  Dcath*s  reeking  altar,  like  furies,  caressing 

The  young  hope  of  Freedom,  baptiz*d  it  in  blood! 
Then  vanish*d  for  ever  that  fair,  sunny  vision. 
Which ,  spite  of  the  slavish ,  the  cold  heart's  derision. 
Shall  long  be  remembered,  pure,  bright  and  elysian. 

As  first  it  arose,  my  lost  Erin,  on  thee. 

I  SAW  FROM  THE  BEACH. 

I  SAW  from  the  beach ,  when  the  morning  was  shining, 

A  bark  o*er  the  waters  move  gloriously  on ; 
I  came ,  when  the  sun  o*er  that  beach  was  declining ,  — 

The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone! 

Ah !  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life*s  eariy  promise. 

So  passing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we  have  known; 
Each  wave,  that  we  danc*d  on  at  morning,  ebbs  from  us, 

And  leaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the  bleak  shore  alone. 

Ne*er  tell  me  of  glories,  serenely  adorning 

The  dose  of  our  day,  the  cahn  eve  of  our  night;  — 

Give  me  back ,  give  me  back  the  vrild  freshness  of  Morning, 
Her  clouds  and  her  tears  are  worth  Evening's  best  light. 

Oh ,  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment's  returning. 
When  passion  first  wak'd  a  new  life  thro*  his  frame. 

And  his  soul  —  like  the  wood ,  that  grows  precious  in  burning  — 
Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  love's  exquisite  flame ! 

*  '*Tke  Soa-burst"  was  the  fancifal  name  given  by  the  ancient  Irish  to  the  Royal  Banner. 
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FILL  THE  BUMPER  FAIR. 

F11.L  the  bumper  fair ! 

Every  drop  we  sprinkle 
O'er  the  brow  of  Care 

Smooths  away  a  wrinkle. 
Wit*s  electric  flame 

NeW  so  6\>iftly  passe:^, 
As  when  thro*  the  frame 

It  shoots  from  brimming  glasses. 
Fill  the  bumper  fair ! 

Every  drop  we  sprinkle 
O'er  the  brow  of  Care 

Smooths  away  a  wrinkle. 

Sages  can,  they  say. 

Grasp  the  lightning's  pinions, 
And  bring  down  its  ray 

From  the  starrM  dominiuns:  — 
So  we ,  Sa^es ,  sit. 

And ,  'mid  bumpers  brightening, 
(Vom  the  Heav'n  of  Wit 

Draw  down  all  its  lightning! 

Wouldst  thou  know  what  first 

Made  our  souls  inherit 
This  ennobling  thirst 

For  wine's  celestial  spirit  V 
It  chanc'd  upon  that  day, 

TVhen ,  as  bards  inform  us, 
Prombthbus  stole  away 

The  living  fires  that  warm  us. 

The  careless  Youth,  when  up 

To  Glory's  fount  aspiring,     ' 
Took  nor  urn  nor  cup. 

To  hide  the  pilfer  d  fire  in ;  — 
But  oh  his  joy !  when,  round 

The  halls  of  Heaven  spying. 
Amongst  the  stars  he  found 

A  bowl  of  Bacchus  lying. 

Some  drops  were  in  that  bowl. 

Remains  of  last  night's  pleasure 
With  which  the  Sparks  of  Soul 

Mix'd  their  burning  treasure 
Hence  the  goblet's  shower 

Hath  sudi  spells  to  win  us  — 
Hence  its  mighty  power 

O'er  that  Flame  within  us. 
Fill  the  bumper  fair! 

Every  drop  we  sprinkle 
O'er  the  brow  of  Care 

Smooths  away  a  wrinkle. 

DEAR  HARP  OF  MY  COUNTRY. 

Drar  Harp  of  my  Country !  in  darkness  I  found  thee. 

The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung  o'er  thee  long,  * 
When  proudly,  my  own  Island  Harp,  I  unbound  thee. 

And  gave  all  thy  chords  to  light,  freedom,  and  song! 
The  warm  lay  of  love  and  the  lij^ht  note  of  gladness 

Have  waken'd  thy  fondest,  thy  liveliest  thrill; 
Bat,  so  oft  hast  thou  echoed  the  deep  sigh  of  sadness. 

That  e'n  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  from  thee  still. 

.  *  fai  tkat  rebellious  but  beautifiil  Song,  'HVhen  Erin  first  rose,**  there  is ,  if  I  recollect 
Qlht,  tke  foUowing  line:  — 

^The  dark  chabi  of  Silence  was  thrown  o'er  the  deep !" 


it' 


■>^  af  luwUJities ,  shook  the  chain  of  Silence,  and  flung  tiicmseives  among  the  ranks.' 
>Mthe  Ode  fo  Haui^  the  Son  of  Monti,  in  Miss  Beookb's  Rctiquea  of  IrUk  Poetry. 
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Dear  Harp  of  my  Country  ^  &teweU  to  Uiy  numbers. 

This  sweet  wreath  of  song  is  the  last  we  shall  twine! 
Go ,  sleep ,  with  the  sunshine  of  Fame  on  thy  slumbers, 

Till  toudi'd  by  some  hand  less  unworthy  than  mine. 
If  the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover, 

Have  throbb'd  at  our  lay ,  'tis  thy  glory  alone; 
I  was  hut  as  the  wind ,  passing  heedlessly  over. 

And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  wak'd  was  thy  own. 


Vllth     No. 

MY  GENTLE  HARP 

Mt  gentle  Harp !  once  more  I  waken 

The  sweetness  of  thy  slumbering  strain; 
In  tears  our  last  farewell  was  taken, 

And  now  in  tears  we  meet  again. 
No  light  of  joy  hath  oVr  thee  broken. 

But  —  like  those  Harps ,  whose  heavenly  skill 
Of  slavery ,  dark  as  thine,  hath  spoken 

Thou  hang'st  upon  the  willows  still. 

And  yet,  since  last  thy  chord  resounded. 

An  hour  of  peace  and  triumph  came, 
And  many  an  ardent  bosom  bounded 

With  hopes  —  that  now  are  tumM  to  shame. 
Yet  even  then  ,  while  Peace  was  singing 

Her  halcyon  song  o*er  land  and  sea, 
Tho'  joy  and  hope  to  others  bringing. 

She  only  brought  new  tears  to  thee. 

Then,  who  can  ask  for  notes  of  pleasure. 

My  drooping  Harp ,  from  chords  like  thine  ? 
Alas ,  the  lark's  gay  morning  measure 

As  ill  would  suit  the  swan's  decline ! 
Or  how  shall  I ,  who  love,  who  bless  thee. 

Invoke  thy  breath  for  Flreedom^s  strains. 
When  e'n  the  wreaths  in  which  I  dress  thee, 

Are  sadly  mix'd  —  half  flow'rd  —  half  chains ! 

But  come ,  —  if  yet  thy  frame  can  borrow 

One  breath  of  joy  —  oh,  breathe  for  me, 
And  shew  the  world ,  in  chains  and  sorrow. 

How  sweet  thy  music  still  can  be; 
How  gfuly  e'n  'mid  gloom  surrounding, 

Thou  yet  canst  wake  at  pleasure's  thrill  — 
Like  Mbmnon's  broken  image ,  sounding, 

'Mid  desolation  tuneful  still!* 

AS  SLOW  OUR  SHIP. 

As  slow  our  ship  her  foamy  track 

Against  the  wind  was  cleaving. 
Her  trembling  pennant  still  look'd  back 

To  that  dear  isle  'twas  leaving. 
So  loath  we  part  from  all  we  love. 

From  all  the  links  that  bind  us; 
So  turn  our  hearts ,  where'er  we  rove. 

To  those  we've  left  behind  us ! 

When,  round  the  bowl,  of  vanish'd  years 
We  talk  with  joyous  seeming,  — 

With  smiles,  that  might  as  well  be  tears 
So  faint,  so  sad  their  beaming; 

While  mem'ry  brings  us  back  again 

Dhaidlo  magicae  reioKant  ubi  Memnone  chordae, 
Atquo  vetufl  TJioIm  vontiiiB  jacet  obrota  porlia.  —  Juvbnal. 
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Bach  early  tie  that  twia'd  us, 
Oh ,  sweet's  the  cup  that  circles  then 
To  those  weVe  left  behind  us  * 

And  when,  in  other  climes,  we  meet 

Some  isle,  or  vale  enchanting, 
Where  all  looks  flow'ry,  wild  and  sweet, 

And  nought  but  lore  is  wanting ; 
We  think  how  great  had  been  our  bliss 

If  Heav'n  had  but  assigoM  us 
To  live  and  die  in  scenes  like  this. 

With  some  we've  left  behind  us ! 

As  trav'Uers  oft  look  back,  at  eve. 

When  eastward  darkly  going, 
To  gaze  upon  that  light  they  leave 

Still  faint  behind  Siem  glowing,  — 
So,  when  the  dose  of  pleasure's  day 

To  g^oom  hath  near  consign'd  us. 
We  turn  to  catch  one  fading  ray 

Of  joy  thaf  s  left  behind  us. 

IN  THE  MORNING  OF  LIPB. 

Ih  the  morning  of  life ,  when  its  cares  are  unknown. 

And  its  pleasures  in  all  their  new  lustre  begin. 
When  we  hye  in  a  bright-beaming  world  of  our  own. 

And  the  light  that  surrounds  us  is  all  from  within; 
Oh  it  is  not,  believe  me,  in  that  happy  time 

We  can  love,  as  in  hours  of  less  transport  we  may; 

Of  our  smiles,  of  our  hopes ,  'tis  the  gay  sunny  prime. 
But  affection  is  warmest  when  these  fade  away. 

Whoi  we  see  the  firut  glory  of  youth  pass  us  by, 

like  a  leaf  on  the  stream  that  will  never  return; 
When  our  cup ,  which  had  sparkled  with  pleasure  so  high. 

First  tastes  of  the  other ^  the  dark^flowing  urn; 
Then ,  then  b  the  moment  affection  can  sway 

With  a  depth  and  a  tenderness  joy  never  knew; 
Love ,  nurs'd  among  pleasures ,  is  faithless  as  they, 

But  the  Love,  born  of  Sorrow,  like  Sorrow  is  true. 

In  dimes  full  of  sunshine ,  though  splendid  their  dyes. 

Yet  feint  is  the  odour  the  flow'rs  shed  about; 
'Tls  the  douds  and  the  mists  of  our  own  weeping  skies. 

That  call  the  full  spirit  of  fragrancy  out. 
So  the  wild  glow  of  passion  may  kindle  from  mirth. 

But  'tis  ody  in  gnef  true  affection  appears ;  — 
And  e'n  tho'  to  snules  it  may  first  owe  its  birth. 

All  the  soul  of  its  sweetness  is  drawn  out  by  tears! 

WHEN  COLD  IN  THE  EARTH. 

When  cold  in  the  earth  lies  the  friend  thou  hast  lov'd. 

Be  lus  faults  and  his  follies  forgot  by  thee  then; 
Or,  if  fifom  their  slumber  the  veil  be  remov'd. 

Weep  o'er  them  in  silence ,  and  dose  it  again. 
And  oh!  if  'tis  pain  to  remember  how  far 

From  the  pathways  of  light  he  was  tempted  to  roam. 
Be  it  btiss  to  remember  that  thou  wert  the  star 

That  arose  on  his  darkness ,  and  guided  him  home. 

From  thee  and  thy  innocent  beauty  first  came 

The  revealings,  that  taught  him  true  Love  to  adore, 
To  fed  the  bright  presence,  and  turn  him  with  shame     ^ 

FVom  the  idols  he  blindly  had  knelt  to  before. 
O'er  the  waves  of  a  life ,  long  benighted  and  wild. 

Thou  cam'st ,  like  a  soft  eolden  calm  o'er  the  sea; 
And,  if  happiness  purely  and  glowingly  smil'd 

On  his  evning  horizon ,  the  light  was  from  thee. 
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And  tho' ,  sometimes,  the  shade  of  past  folly  would  rise, 

And  tho*  falsehood  again  woald  allure  him  to  stray, 
He  but  tum'd  to  the  glory  that  dwelt  in  those  eyes, 

And  the  folly,  the  falsehood,  soon  vanished  away. 
As  the  Prieste  of  the  Sun ,  when  their  altar  grew  dim, 

At  the  day-beam  alone  could  its  lustre  repair. 
So ,  if  virtue  a  moment  grew  languid  in  him,_ 

He  but  flew  to  that  smile,  and  rekindled  it  there. 

REMEMBER  THEE! 

Rbkbmbbr  thee!  yes,  while  there^s  life  in  this  heart. 
It  shall  never  forget  thee,  all  lorn  as  thou  art 
More  dear  in  thy  sorrow,  thy  gloom ,  and  thy  showers. 
Than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  sunniest  hours. 
Wert  thou  all  that  I  wish  thee,  great,  glorious,  and  free. 
First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea, 
I  might  hail  thee  with  prouder,  with  happier  brow. 
But,  oh!  could  I  love  thee  more  deeply  than  now? 
No,  thy  chains  as  they  rankle,  thy  blood  as  it  runs. 
But  make  thee  more  painfully  dear  to  thy  sons  — 
Whose  hearts,  like  the  young  of  the  desert-bird's  nest. 
Drink  love  in  each  life-drop  that  flows  from  thy  breast! 

WREATH  THE  BOWL. 

Wreath  the  bowl 

With  flowers  of  soul. 
The  brightest  Wit  can  find  us ; 

We'U  take  a  flight 

Tow'rds  heav'n  to-night. 
And  leave  dull  earth  behind  us! 

Should  Love  amid 

The  wreaths  be  hid 
That  Joy,  th'  enchanter  brings  us. 

No  danger  fear. 

While  wine  is  near. 
We'll  drown  him  if  he  stings  us. 

Then ,  wreath  the  bowl 

With  flowers  of  soul. 
The  brightest  Wit  can  find  us ; 

We'U  take  a  flight 

Tow'rds  heav'n  to-night. 
And  leave  dull  earth  behind  us ! 

'Twas  nectar  fed 

Of  old,  'tis  said. 
Their  Junos ,  Joves ,  Apollos ;  — 

And  man  may  brew 

His  nectar  too. 
The  rich  receipt's  as  follows :  — 

Take  wine  like  this. 

Let  looks  of  bliss 
Around  it  well  be  blended. 

Then  bring  Wit's  beam 

To  warm  the  stream. 
And  there's  your  nectar,  splendid! 

So,  wreath  the  bowl 

With  flowers  of  soul. 
The  brightest  Wit  can  find  us; 

We'll  take  a  flight 

Tow'rds  heav'n  to-night, 
And  leave  dull  earth  behind  us! 

Say,  why  ^d  Time 

His  glass  sublime 
Fill  up  with  sands  unsightly. 

When  wine,  he  knew. 

Runs  brisker  through 
And  sparkles  far  more  brightly. 

Oh ,  lend  it  us. 

And ,  smiling  thus, 
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The  elaas  in  two  we'd  sever, 

Make  pleasure  glide 

In  doable  tide. 
And  fill  both  ends  for  ever! 

Then  wreath  the  bowl 

With  flowers  of  soul. 
The  brightest  Wit  can  find  us ; 

We'll  take  a  flight 

TowVds  heav'n  to-night 
And  leave  dull  earth  behind  us ! 

WHENE'ER  I  SEE  THOSE  SMILING  EYES. 

Wbbnk'br  I  see  those  smiling  eyes. 

All  iillM  with  hope ,  and  joy ,  and  light. 
As  if  no  cloud  could  ever  rise. 

To  dim  a  heav'n  so  purely  bright  •»  ^ 

I  sigh  to  think  how  soon  that  brow 

In  grief  may  lose  its  every  ray, 
And  that  light  heart ,  so  joyous  now, 

Almost  forgot  it  once  was  gay. 

For  Time  will  come  with  all  its  blights. 

The  ruined  hope  —  the  friend  unkind  — 
The  love  that  leaves,  where'er  it  lights, 

A  chiU'd  or  burning  heart  behind ! 
While  youth ,  that  now  like  snow  appears, 

Ere  sullied  by  the  darkening  rain. 
When  once  'tis  touch'd  by  sorrow's  tears, 

Will  never  shine  so  bright  again! 

IF  THOU'LT  BE  MINE. 

If  thoult  be  mine ,  the  treasures  of  air. 

Of  earth ,  and  sea  shall  lie  at  thv  feet ; 
Whatever  in  Fancy's  eye  looks  fair. 

Or  in  Hope's  sweet  music  is  most  sweet. 
Shall  be  ours ,  if  thou  wilt  be  mine ,  love  1 

Bright  flowers  shall  bloom  wherever  wc  rove, 

A  voice  divine  shall  talk  in  each  stream. 
The  stars  shall  look  like  worids  of  love. 

And  this  earth  be  all  one  beautiful  dream 
In  our  eyes  —  if  thou  wilt  be  mine,  love ! 

And  thoughts,  whose  source  is  hidden  and  high, 

Like  streams,  that  come  from  heaven-ward  hills, 
Shall  keep  our  hearts  —  like  meads ,  that  lie 

To  be  batb'd  by  those  eternal  rills  — 
Ever  green ,  if  thou  wilt  be  mine,  love! 

All  this  and  more  the  Spirit  of  Love 

Can  breathe  o'er  them,  who  feel  his  spells! 
That  heaven  which  forms  his  home  above. 

He  can  make  on  earth,  wherever  he  dwells. 
And  he  will ,  if  thou  wilt  be  mine ,  love ! 

TO  LADIES'  EYES. 

To  Ladies'  eyes  a  round,  boy. 

We  can't  refuse^  we  can  t  refuse, 
Tho'  bright  eyes  so  abound,  boy, 

Tis  hard  to  choose ,  'tis  hard  to  choose. 
For  thick  as  stars  that  lighten 

Yon  airy  bow'rs,  yon  airy  bow'rs. 
The  countless  eyes  that  brighten 

This  earth  of  ours,  this  earth  of  ours. 
But  fill  the  cup,  —  where'er,  boy. 

Our  choice  may  fall,  our  choice  may  fall, 
We're  sure  to  find  Love  there ,  boy, 

Sa  drink  them  all !  so  drink  them  all 
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Some  looks  there  are  M  holy. 

They  seem  bat  giv'n ,  they  seem  but  giv'n. 
As  splendid  beacons ,  solely, 

To  light  to  hear'n,  to  u^i  to  hear'n. 
While  some  —  oh !  ne'er  beheve  them  — 

With  tempting  ray,  with  tempting  ray. 
Would  lead  us  (^d  forgive  them!) 

The  other  way ,  the  other  way. 
But  fill  the  cup  —  where'er,  boy. 

Our  choice  may  fall,  our  choice  may  fall. 
We're  sure  to  find  Love  there,  boy. 

So  dzink  them  all!  so  drink  them  all! 

In  some ,  as  in  a  mirror, 

Love  seems  portray 'd,  Love  seems  portray' d, 
Bat  shun  the  flattering  error, 

'Tis  but  his  shade ,  'tis  but  his  shade. 
Himself  has  fix'd  his  dwelling 

In  eyes  wc  know,  in  eyes  we  know. 
And  lips  —  but  this  is  telling, 

So  here  they  go !  so  here  they  go ! 
Fill  up,  fill  up  —  where'er,  boy. 

Our  choice  may  fall ,  our  choice  may  fall. 
We're  sure  to  find  Love  there,  boy. 

So  drink  them  all!  so  drink  them  all! 

FORGET  NOT  THE  FIELD. 

FoRCBT  not  the  field  where  they  perish'd, 

The  truest,  the  last  of  the  brave. 
All  gone  —  and  the  bright  hope  we  cherish'd 

€k>ne  with  them,  and  quench'd  in  thdr  grave! 

Oh !  could  we  from  death  but  recover 
Those  hearts  as  they  bounded  before. 

In  the  face  of  high  heav'n  to  fight  over 
That  combat  for  freedom  once  more;  — 

Could  the  chain  for  an  instant  be  riven, 
Which  Tyranny  flung  round  us  then. 

Oh !  'tis  not  in  Man  nor  in  Heaven, 
To  let  Tyranny  l^ind  it  again! 

But  'tis  past  —  and,  tho'  blazon'd  in  story 

The  name  of  our  Victor  may  be. 
Accurst  is  the  march  of  that  glory, 

Which  treads  o'er  the  hearts  of  the  free. 

Far  dearer  the  grave  or  the  prison, 

Elum'd  by  one  patriot  name, 
Than  the  trophies  of  aU ,  who  have  risen 

On  liberty's  ruins  to  fame! 

THEY  MAY  RAIL  AT  THIS  LIFE. 

Tbrt  may  rail  at  this  life  —  from  the  hour  I  began  it, 

I  found  it  a  life  full  of  kindness  and  bliss; 
And ,  until  they  can  shew  me  some  happier  planet. 

More  social  and  bright,  I'll  content  me  with  this. 
As  long  as  the  world  has  such  eloquent  eyes^ 

As  before  me  this  moment  enraptur'd  I  see. 
They  may  say  what  they  will  of  their  orbs  in  the  skies. 

But  this  earth  is  the  planet  for  you,  love ,  and  me. 

In  Mercury's  star,  where  each  minute  can  bring  them 

New  sunshine  and  wit  firom  the  fountain  on  high, 
Tho'  the  nymphs  may  have  livelier  poets  to  sing  them,  * 

They've  none,  even  there,  more  enamoured  than  I. 
And ,  as  long  as  this  harp  can  be  woken'd  to  love. 

And  that  eve  its  divine  inspiration  shall  be. 
They  may  talk  as  they  will  ot  their  Edens  above. 

But  tins  earth  is  the  planet  for  you,  love,  and  me. 

*  Tons  lea  habitaai  do  Mcreare  sont  rifs.  ~~  Plurality  dn  Monde: 
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In  thftt  star  of  the  west,  by  whose  shadowy  snlendonr, 

At  iwiljglit  so  often  weVe  roamed  throoich  toe  dew, 
"Aere  are  maidens ,  perhaps ,  who  have  bosoms  as  tender, 

And  look,  ia  their  twibghts ,  as  lovely  as  you.  * 
But,  tho'  they  were  even  more  bright  than  the  qneen 

C>f  that  isle  they  inhabit  in  heayen's  blue  sea. 
As  I  neyer  those  fair  young  celestials  have  seen, 

'Why,  —  this  earth  is  the  planet  for  you,  lore,  and  me. 

As  for  tiiose  chOIy  orbs  on  the  verge  of  creation^ 

IfVhere  sunshine  and  smiles  must  be  equally  rare, 
IHd  they  want  a  supply  of  cold  hearts  for  that  station, 

fieav'n  knows  we  have  plenty  on  earth  we  could  spare. 
Oh !  think  what  a  world  we  should  have  of  it  here. 

If  the  haters  of  peace,  of  affection  and  glee. 
Were  to  fly  up  to  Saturn's  oemfbrtless  spdire, 

And  leave  earth  to  such  spirits  as  you,  love  and  me. 

OH  FOR  THE  SWORDS  OF  FORMER  TIME! 

Oh  for  the  swords  of  former  time  I 

Oh  for  the  men  who  bore  them. 
When  ann'd  for  Right,  they  stood  sublime. 

And  tyrants  crouch'd  before  then ! 
When  pure  yet,  ere  courts  began 

With  honours  to  enslave  him. 
The  best  honours  worn  by  Man 

Were  those  which  Virtue  gave  him. 
Oh  for  the  swords  of  former  time  I 

Oh  for  the  men  who  bore  them. 
When  arm'd  for  Right,  they  stood  sublime. 

And  tyrants  crouched  before  them. 

Oh  for  the  Kings  who  flourishM  then ! 

Oh  for  the  pomp  that  crown'd  them, 
When  hearts  and  hands  of  freeborn  men, 

Were  all  the  ramparts  round  them. 
When ,  safe  built  on  bosoms  true. 

The  throne  was  but  the  centre. 
Round  which  Love  a  drcle  drew. 

That  Treason  durst  not  enter. 
Oh  for  the  Kings  who  flourish'd  then, 

Oh  for  the  pomp  that  crownM  them, 
When  hearts  and  hands  of  freeborn  men. 

Were  all  the  ramparts  round  them ! 


vmth  No 


NE'ER  ASK  THE  HOUR. 

Nb'be  ask  the  hour  —  what  is  it  to  us 

How  Time  deals  out  his  treasures? 
The  golden  moments,  lent  us  thus. 

Are  not  his  coin ,  but  Pleasure's. 
If  counting  them  over  could  add  to  their  bli^sses, 

Td  number  each  glorious  second: 
But  moments  of  joy  are,  like  Lisbia's  kisses, 

Too  auick  and  sweet  to  be  reckoned. 
Then  fill  the  cup  —  what  is  it  to  us 

How  Time  his  circle  measures  ? 
The  fairy  hours  we  call  up  thus. 

Obey  no  wand  but  Pleasure's! 

Young  Joy  ne'er  thought  of  counting  hours. 
Till  Care,  one  summer's  morning, 


•  Ia  Terre  ponna  6tre  poar  Vcniu  Vetoile  du  berger  ei  la  mere  de»  amonrt,  conuac 
ToHM  rcsi  poor  oous.  —    Fluraiiid  lies  Mondet. 
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Set  ap,  among  his  smiliiig  flowers, 

A  dbl,  by  %Yay  of  warmag. 
Bat  Joy  loy'd  better  to  gaze  on  the  sun. 

As  long  as  its  light  was  glowing, 
Than  to  watch  with  old  Care  how  the  shadow  stole  on. 

And  how  fast  that  light  was  going. 
So  fill  the  cap  —  what  is  it  to  us 

How  Time  his  drde  measures? 
The  fairy  hours  we  call  ap  thus , 

Obey  no  wand  but  Pleasure's. 

SAIL  ON,  SAIL  ON. 

Sail  on ,  sail  on,  thou  fearless  bark  — 

Wherever  blows  the  welcome  wind. 
It  cannot  lead  to  scenes  more  dark , 

More  sad  than  those  we  leave  behind. 
Each  wave  that  passes  seems  to  say 

^^Thougb  death  beneath  our  smile  may  be, 
^^Less  cold  we  are ,  less  false  than  they, 

'^Whose  smiling  wreckM  thy  hopes  and  thee!" 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  —  through  endless  space  — 

Through  calm  —  through  tempest  —  stop  no  more; 
The  stormiest  sea's  a  resting-place 

To  him  who  leaves  such  hearts  on  shore. 
Or,  —  if  some  desert  land  we  meet, 

Where  never  yet  false-hearted  men 
Profan'd  a  world ,  that  else  were  sweet  — 

Then  rest  thee,  bark,  but  not  till  then. 

THE  PARALLEL. 

Yks,  sad  one  of  Sion  ^  —  if  closely  resembling, 

In  shame  and  in  sorrow ,  thy  wither'd-up  hesirt  — 
If  drinking  deep,  deep,  of  the  shame  ''cup  of  trembling^' 

Ck>uld  make  us  thy  children,  our  parent  thou  art. 

Like  thee  doth  our  nation  lie  conquerM  and  broken. 

And  fallen  from  her  head  is  the  once  royal  crov^n; 
In  her  streets ,  in  her  halls ,  Desolation  hath  spoken, 

And  ''while  it  is  day  yet,  her  sun  had  gone  down."  * 

Like  thine  doth  her  exile,  ^nid  dreams  of  returning. 

Die  far  firom  the  home  it  were  life  to  behold ; 
Like  thine  do  her  sons ,  in  the  day  of  their  mourning. 

Remember  the  bright  things  that  blessM  them  of  old ! 

Ah,  well  may  we  call  her,  like  thee,  "the  Forsaken,"* 
Her  boldest  are  vanquished ,  her  proudest  are  slaves ; 

And  the  harps  of  her  mmstrels ,  when  gayest  they  waken. 
Have  breathings  as  sad  as  the  wind  over  graves  1 

Yet  hadst  thou  thy  vengeance  —  yet  came  there  the  morrow, 
That  shines  out ,  at  last ,  on  the  longest  dark  night. 

When  the  sceptre,  that  smote  thee  with  slavery  and  sorrow. 
Was  shiver'd  at  once ,  like  a  reed ,  in  thy  sight. 

When  that  cup ,  which  for  others  the  proud  Golden  CSty  * 
Had  brimm  d  full  of  bitterness,  drench'd  her  own  lips. 

And  the  world  she  had  trampled  on  heard ,  without  pity. 
The  howl  in  her  haUs  and  the  cry  from  her  ships. 

When  the  curse  Heaven  keeps  for  the  haughty  came  over 

Her  merchants  rapacious ,  her  rulers  unjust, 
And  —  a  ruin ,  at  last,  for  the  earth-worm  to  cover,  *  — 

The  Lady  of  Kingdoms  °  lay  low  in  the  dust. 

1  Thcfle  verses  were  written  after  the  perusal  of  a  treatise  by  Mr.  Hamiltou,  profeSBinff  to 
prove  that  the  Irish  were  originally  Jews. 

a  ^4Ier  son  is  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day."  Jcr.,  xv.  9. 

3  "Thou  iihalt  no  more  be  termed  Forsaken."  Isaiah,  Ixii.  4. 

4  ^'llow  hath  the  oppressor  ceased !  the  golden  city  ceased."  Isaiah,  xiv.  4. 

5  "Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave and  the  worms  cover  thee.'*  Isaiah, li v.  11. 

b  '*Thou  shalt  no  more  be  railed  the  Lady  of  Kingdoms.   Isa.,  itvii.  5. 
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DRINK  OF  THIS  CUP. 

DaiNic  of  Has  cup  —  yoaMI  find  there's  a  speO  in 

lU  erery  drop  'gainst  the  ills  of  mortality  — 
Talk  of  the  cordial  that  sparkled  for  HbijBn, 

Her  cap  was  a  fiction ,  but  this  is  reality. 
Would  you  forget  the  dark  world  we  are  in. 

Only  taste  of  the  bubble  that  gleams  on  the  top  of  it; 
But  would  you  rise  above  earth ,  till  akin 

To  Immortals  themselres,  yon  must  drain  every  drop  of  it. 
Send  round  the  cup  —  for  oh  there^s  a  spell  in 

Its  every  drop  gainst  the  ills  of  mortality  — 
Talk  of  the  cordial  that  sparkled  for  Hblkn, 

Her  cup  was  a  fiction ,  but  this  is  reality. 

Never  was  philter  formM  with  such  power 

To  charm  and  bewilder  as  this  we  are  quaffing; 
Ita  magic  began  when ,  in  Autumn's  rich  hour. 

As  a  harvest  of  gold  in  the  fields  it  stood  laughing. 
There,  having,  by  nature's  enchantment,  been  fili'd 

"With  the  b«ilm  and  the  bloom  of  her  kindliest  weather. 
This  wonderful  juice  firom  its  core  was  distill'd. 

To  enliven  such  hearts  as  are  here  brought  together! 
Then  drink  of  the  cup  —  you^U  find  there's  a  speU  in 

Its  every  drop  'gainst  the  ills  of  mortality  — 
Talk  of  the  cordial  that  sparkled  for  Hkt.bn, 

Her  cup  was  a  fiction,  but  this  is  reality. 

And  though,  perhaps  —  bat  breathe  it  to  no  one  — 

Like  caldrons  the  witch  brews  at  midnight  so  awful, 
In  secret  this  philter  was  first  taught  to  flow  on, 

Yet  'tis  not  less  potent  for  being  unlawful. 
"What  though  it  may  taste  of  the  smoke  of  that  flame. 

Which  in  silence  extracted  its  virtue  forbidden  — 
Fill  up  —  there's  a  fire  in  some  hearts  I  could  name. 

Which  may  work  too  its  chorm,  though  now  lawless  and  hidden.' 
So  drink  of  the  cup  —  for  oh  there's  a  spell  in 

Its  every  drop  gainst  the  ills  of  mortality  — 
Talk  of  the  cordial  that  sparkled  for  Hrlbn, 

Her  cup  was  a  fiction,  but  this  is  reality. 

THE  FORTUNE-TELLER. 

Down  in  the  valley  come  meet  me  to-night. 

And  I'll  tell  you  your  fortune  truly 
As  ever  'twas  told ,  by  the  new  moon's  light. 

To  young  maiden,  shining  as  newly. 

But ,  for  the  world ,  let  no  one  be  nigh. 

Lest  haply  the  stars  should  deceive  me ; 
These  secrets  between  you  and  me  and  the  sky 

Should  never  go  farther,  believe  me. 

If  at  that  hour  the  heav'ns  be  not  dim. 

My  science  shall  call  up  before  you 
A  male  apparition  —  the  image  of  him. 

Whose  destiny  'tis  to  adore  you. 

Then  to  the  phantom  be  thou  but  kind. 

And  round  you  so  fondly  he'U  hover. 
You'll  hardly,  my  dear,  any  difference  find 

'Twixt  him  and  a  true  lining  lover. 

Down  at  your  feet,  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

Hell  kneel,  with  a  warmth  of  emotion  — 
Ad  ardour,  of  which  such  an  innocent  sprite. 

You'd  scarcely  believe  had  a  notion. 

What  other  thoughts  and  events  may  arise. 

As  in  destiny's  book  I've  not  seen  them. 
Must  only  be  left  to  the  stars  and  your  eyes 

To  settle,  ere  morning.,  between  them. 
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OH,  YE  DEAD! 

Oh  ,  ye  Dead !  oh ,  ye  Dead!  whom  we  know  by  the  light  you  ove 
From  yoar  cold  gleamiog  eyes ,  thongh  you  move  like  men  who  uve. 

Why  leave  you  thus  your  graves. 

In  far  off  fields  and  waves. 
Where  the  worm  and  the  sea-bird  only  know  your  bed ; 

To  haunt  this  spot,  where  ail 

Those  eyes  that  wept  your  fall. 
And  the  hearts  that  bew2ul*d  you,  like  your  own,  fie  dead? 

It  is  true  —  it  is  true  —  we  are  shadows  cold  and  wan; 
It  is  true  —  it  is  true  —  all  the  friends  we  lov'd  are  gone; 

But ,  oh !  thus  e^n  in  death, 

So  sweet  is  still  the  breath 
Of  the  fields  and  the  flow'rs  in  our  youth  we  wanderM  o'er. 

That  ere,  condemnM,  we  go 

To  freeze  'mid  Hbcla's  *  siiow,^ 
We  would  taste  it  awhile ,  and  dream  we  live  once  more ! 

O'DONOHUE'S  MISTRESS. « 

Op  all  the  fair  montlis ,  that  round  the  sun 
In  light-linkM  dance  their  circles  run, 

Sweet  May,  sweet  May,  sluno  thou  for  me  ; 
For  still ,  when  thy  earliest  beams  arise, 
That  youth,  who  beneadi  the  blue  lake  lies, 

Sweet  May,  sweet  May,  returns  to  me. 

Of  all  the  smooth  lakes ,  where  day-Hght  leaves 
His  lingering  smile  on  golden  eves. 

Fair  Lake,  fair  Lake,  thou'rt  dear  to  me; 
For  when  the  last  April  sun  grows  dim , 
Thy  Naiads  prepare  his  steed  for  him 

Who  dwells,  who  dwells,  bright  Lake,  in  thee. 

Of  all  the  proud  steeds,  that  ever  bore 
Young  plumed  Chiefs  on  sea  or  shore, 

Wliite  Steed,  white  Steed,  most  joy  to  thee; 
Who  still,  with  the  first  young  glance  of  spring, 
From  under  that  glorious  lake  dost  bring. 

Proud  Steed,  proud  Steed,  my  love  to  me. 

While ,  white  as  the  sail  some  bark  unfirls, 
When  newly  launched,  thy  long  mane"  curls, 

Fair  Steed,  fair  Steed ,  as  white  and  free; 
And  spiriU,  from  all  the  lake's  deep  bowers, 
Glide  o'er  the  blue  wave  scattering  flowers, 

Fair  Steed ,  around  my  love  and  thee. 
Of  all  the  sweet  deaths  Uiat  maidens  die , 
Whose  lovers  beneath  the  cold  wave  lie, 

Most  sweet,  most  sweet,  that  death  will  be. 
Which ,  under  the  next  May  evening's  light. 
When  thou  and  thy  steed  are  lost  to  sight, 

Dear  love,  dear  love,  I'll  die  for  thee. 

ECHO. 

How  sweet  the  answer  Echo  makes 
To  Music  at  night, 

1  Paul  Zelaad  mentions  that  there  is  a  mountain  in  some  part  of  Ireland,  where  the  fkMta 
of  perBona  wlio  have  died  in  foreign  lands  walk  about  and  convene  with  those  they  meet,  like 
liviiig  people.  If  asked  why  they  do  not  return  to  their  homes ,  they  say ,  they  are  obliged  to 
so  to  Mount  Hecla,  and  disappear  immediately.  . 

a  The  particulars  of  the  tradition  respecting  O'Donohue  and  his  White  Horse,  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Weld's  Account  of  Killamey,  or,  more  fully  detailed,  in  Derricks  Letters.  *or 
many  years  after  his  death,  the  spirit  of  this  hero  is  supposed  to  have  been  seen  on  the  mommg 
of  May -day,  gliding  over  the  lake  on  his  favourite  white  horse,  to  the  sound  «/_  a^eet, 
unearthly  music,  and  preceded  by  groups  of  youths  and  maidens,  who  flung  wreaths  of  deUcate 
■pring-flowers  in  his  path.  ^ 


morning,  threw  herself  into  the  Lake.  .   .     ,        .    ,     ,., 

8  TTie  boatmen  at  Killarney  call  those  waves  which  come  on  a  windy  day,  o-ested  witft 
foam,  ''0'Donohue*8  white  horses.** 
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When,  rousM  by  lute  or  honi ,  she  wakes. 
And  far  away,  oW  lawns  and  lakes, 

Croes  answering  light. 
Yet  Love  hath  echoes  truer  far, 

And  far  more  sweet. 
Than  e'er,  beneath  the  moonlight's  star. 
Of  horn,  or  lute,  or  soft  guitar. 

The  songs  repeat. 
'TIS  when  the  sigh,  in  youth  sincere. 

And  only  then,  — 
The  sigh  that's  breath'd  for  one  to  hear. 
Is  by  Aat  one,  that  only  dear, 

Breath'd  back  again! 

OH  BANQUET  NOT. 

Oh  banquet  not  in  those  shining  bowers. 

Where  Youth  resorts  —  but  come  to  me. 
For  mine's  a  garden  of  faded  flowers. 

More  fit  for  sorrow  ,  for  age ,  and  thee. 
And  there  we  shall  haye  our  feast  of  tears, 

And  many  a  cup  in  silence  pour  — 
Our  guests,  the  shades  of  former  years. 

Our  toasts,  to  lips  that  bloom  no  more. 

There ,  while  the  myrtle's  withering  boughs 

Their  lifeless  leaves  around  us  shed. 
Well  brim  the  bowl  to  broken  vows, 

To  friends ,  long  lost ,  the  changed ,  the  dead. 
Or,  as  some  lighted  laurel  waves 

Its  branches  o'er  the  dreary  spot. 
We'll  drink  to  those  neglected  graves, 

Where  valour  sleeps,  unnam'd,  forgot! 

THEE,  THEE,  ONLY  THEE! 

Thb  dawning  of  mom ,  the  day-light's  sinking. 
The  night  8  long  hours  still  find  me  thinking 
Of  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 
When  friends  are  met ,  and  goblets  crown'd, 
And  smiles  are  near,  that  once  enchanted, 
Unreach'd  by  all  that  sunshine  round. 
My  soul ,  like  some  dark  spot ,  is  haunted 
By  thee ,  thee ,  only  thee. 

Whatever  in  fame's  high  path  could  waken 
My  spirit  once,  is  now  forsaken 
For  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 
lake  shores,  by  which  some  headlong  bark 
To  the  ocean  hurries  —  resting  never  — 
Life's  scenes  go  by  me,  bright  or  dark, 
I  know  not,  heed  not,   listening  ever 
To  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

I  have  not  a  joy  but  of  thy  bringing. 

And  pain  itself  seems  sweet  when  springing 
From  thee,  thee,   only  thee. 
Like  spells ,  that  nought  on  earth  can  break. 

Till  lips ,  that  know  the  charm ,  have  spoken , 
This  heart,  howe'er  the  world  may  wake 
Its  grief,  its  scorn,  can  but  be  broken 
By  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

SHALL  T  HE  HARP  THEN  BE  SILENT? 

Shall  the  Harp  then  be  silent,  when  he,  who  first  gave 
To  our  country  a  name ,  is  withdrawn  from  all  eyes? 

Shall  a  Minstrel  of  Erin  stand  route  by  the  grave. 

Where  the  first  —  where  the  last  of  her  Patriots  lies? 

No  —  faint  tho'  the  death-song  may  fall  from  his  lips, 

Tho'  his  Harp,  like  liis  soul,  may  with  shadows  be  crost. 
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Yet,  yet  shall  it  sound ,  ^nid  a  nation^if  eclipse. 

And  prodaim  to  the  world  what  a  star  hath  been  lost. ' 

What  a  union  of  all  the  affections  and  powers. 

By  which  life  is  exalted ,  embellish'a ,  refin'd , 
Was  embrac'd  in  that  spirit  —  whose  centre  was  ours, 

While  its  mighty  circumference  circled  mankind. 

Oh,  who  that  loves  Erin  —  or  who  that  can  see. 

Through  the  waste  of  her  annals,  that  epoch  sublime  — 

Like  a  pyramid,  raisM  in  the  desert  —  where  he 
And  his  glory  stand  out  to  the  eyes  of  all  time! 

That  one  lucid  interval,  snatchM  from  the  gloom 
And  the  madness  of  ages ,  when ,  fiU'd  with  his  soul, 

A  Nation  o^erleap'd  the  dark  bounds  of  her  doom. 
And  for  one  sacred  instant ,   touchM  Uberty^s  goal ! 

Who,  that  ever  hath  heard  him  —  hath  drank  at  the  source 

Of  that  wonderful  eloquence ,  all  Erin^s  own. 
In  whose  high-thoughted  daring ,  the  fire ,   and  the  force, 

And  the  yet  untam'd  spring  of  her  spirit  are  shewn. 

An  eloquence,  rich  —  wheresoever  its  wave 

Wander'd  free  and  triumphant  —  with  thoughts  that  shone  through 
As  clear  as  the  brook's  ''stone  of  lustre,''  and  gave 

With  the  flash  of  the  gem,  its  solidity,  too. 

Who ,  that  ever  approach'd  him ,  when  free  from  the  crowd, 

In  a  home  full  of  love,  he  delighted  to  tread 
'Mong  the  trees  which  a  nation  had  glv'n ,  and  which  bow'd, 

As  if  each  brought  a  new  dvic  crown  for  his  head  — 

That  home,  where  —  like  him  who ,  as  fable  hath  told,  ' 
Put  the  rays  from  his  brow ,  that  his  child  might  come  near, 

Every  glory  forgot,  the  most  wise  of  the  old 
Became  all  that  the  simplest  and  youngest  hold  dear. 

Is  there  one,  who  hath  thus  thi'oi'gh  his  orbit  of  life. 

But  at  distance  observ'd  him  —  through  glory ,  through  blame. 

In  the  calm  of  retreat,  in  the  grandeur  of  strife. 
Whether  shining  or  clouded,  still  high  and  the  same  — 

Such  a  union  of  all  that  enriches  life's  hour. 

Of  the  sweetness  we  love ,   and  the  greatness  we  praise. 

As  that  type  of  simplicity  blended  with  power, 
A  child  with  a  thunderbolt  only  portrays  — 

Oh  no  —  not  a  heart,  that  e'er  knew  him,  but  mourns 
Peep,  deep  o'er  the  grave,  where  such  glory  is  shrin'd  — 

O'er  a  monument  Fame  will  preserve ,   'mong  the  urns 
Of  the  wisest ,  the  bravest ,  the  best  of  mankind ! 

OH,  THE  SIGHT  ENTRANCING. 

On ,  the  sight  entrancing, 
When  morning's  beam  is  glancing 

O'er  files  array'd      * 

With  helm  and  blade. 
And  plumes ,  in  the  gay  wind  dancing ! 
When  hearts  are  all  high  beating. 
And  the  trumpet's  voice  repeating 

That  song,  whose  breath 

May  lead  to  death , 
But  never  to  retreating ! 
Oh  the  sight  entrancing. 
When  morning's  beam  is  glancing 

O'er  files  array'd 

With  helm  and  blade. 
And  plumes ,  in  the  gay  wind  dancing. 


1  It  is  onlv  these  two  first  versefl  that  are  either  littcd  or  ratcnd< 
^  8  Apollo,  in  his  inter\-iew  with  Phaeton,  as  described  by  Ovid:  —   ^^Uep09Wt  radioB  pro- 


intended  to  be  sunf . 
er\'iew  with  Phaeton,  as  described  by 
jiihuque  accedere  jvssit 
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Yet,  'tis  not  helm  or  feather  — 
For  ask  yon  despot,  whether 

HL)  plumed  bands 

Coud  bring  such  hands 
And  hearts  as  ours  together. 
Leaye  pomps  to  those  who  need  'em  — 
Adorn  but  Man  with  freedom, 

And  proud  he  braves 

The  gaudiest  slaves, 
That  crawl  where  monarchs  lead  'em. 
The  sword  may  pierce  the  beaver, 
Stone  walls  in  time  may  sever, 

'Tis  heart  alone, 

Worth  steel  and  stone, 
That  keeps  men  free  for  ever ! 
Oh,  that  si^ht  entrancing, 
When  morning's  beam  is  glancing 

O'er  files  array'd 

With  helm  and  blade, 
And  in  Freedom's  cause  advancing ! 


IXth  No. 


SWEET   INNISFALLEN. 

SwBBT  Innisfallen,  fare  thee  well. 
May  calm  and  sunshine  long  be  thine! 

How  fair  thou  art  let  others  tell, 
While  but  to  feel  how  fair  is  mine! 

Sweet  Innisfallen ,  fare  thee  well. 
And  long  may  light  around  thee  smile. 

As  soft  as  on  that  evening  fell. 
When  first  I  saw  thy  &iry  isle! 

Thon  wert  too  lovely  then  for  one. 
Who  had  to  turn  to  paths  of  care  — 

Who  had  through  vulgar  crowds  to  run, 
And  leave  thee  bright  and  silent  there : 

No  more  along  thy  shores  to  come. 
But  on  the  world's  dim  ocean  tost, 

Dream  of  thee  sometimes  as  a  home 
Of  sunshine  he  had  seen  and  lost! 

Far  better  in  thy  weeping  hours 

To  part  from  thee  as  I  do  now. 
When  mist  is  o'er  thy  blooming  bowers. 

Like  Sorrow's  veil  on  Beauty's  brow. 

For,  though  unrivall'd  stiU  thy  grace, 
Thou  dost  not  look ,  as  then ,  too  blest, 

Bat,  in  thy  shadows,  seem'st  a  place 
Where  weary  man  might  hope  to  rest  — 

IKGght  hope  to  rest,  and  find  in  thee 
A  gloom  like  Eden's,  on  the  day 

He  left  its  shade,  when  every  tree,^ 

Like  thine,  hung  weeping  o'er  his  way  ! 

Weeping  or  smiling,  lovely  isle ! 

And  still  the  lovelier  for  thy  tears  -- 
For  though  but  rare  thy  sunny  smile, 

'Tis  heav'n's  own  glance,  when  it  appears. 

Like  feeling  hearts,  whose  joys  are  few. 
But,  when  indeed  they  come,  divine  — 

The  steadiest  light  the  sun  e'er  threw 
Is  lifeless  to  one  gleam  of  thine ! 
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'TWAS  ONE  OP  THOSE  DREAMS. 

* 

'Twas  one  of  those  dreams  that  by  music  are  brought, 
Like  a  light  summer  haze ,  o'er  the  poet's  warm  thought  — 
When,  lost  in  the  future,  his  soul  wanders  on. 
And  all  of  this  life ,  but  its  sweetness,  is  gone. 

The  wild  notes  he  heard  o'er  the  water  w«re  those 
To  which  he  had  sung  Erin's  bondage  and  woes, 
And  the  breath  of  the  bugle  now  wafted  them  o'er 
From  Diuis'  green  isle  to  Glena's  wooded  shore. 

He  llsten'd — while  high  o'er  the  eagle's  rude  nest, 
The  lingering  sounds  on  their  way  loved  to  rest; 
And  the  echos  sung  back  from  their  full  mountain  quire. 
As  if  loth  to  let  song  so  enchanting  expire. 

It  seem'd  as  if  every  sweet  note  that  died  here 
Was  again  brought  to  life  in  some  airier  sphere. 
Some  heaven  in  those  hills  where  the  soul  of  the  strain. 
That  had  ceased  upon  earth,  was  awaking  again ! 

Oh  forgive  if,  while  listening  to  music ,  whose  breath 
Seem'd  to  circle  his  name  with  a  charm  against  death. 
He  should  feel  a  proud  spirit  within  him  proclaim  — 
*'Even  so  shalt  thou  live  in  the  echoes  of  Fame: 

^'Even  so ,  though  thy  memory  should  now  die  away, 
'Twill  be  caught  up  again  in  some  happier  day, 
And  the  hearts  and  the  voices  of  Erin  prolong. 
Through  the  answering  future,  thy  name  and  thy  song!" 


FAIREST!  PUT  ON  AWHILE. 

Fairrst  !  put  on  awhile 

These  pmions  of  light  I  bring  thee. 
And  o'er  thy  own  green  isle 

In  fancy  let  me  wing  thee. 
Never  did  Ariel's  plume, 

At  golden  sunset,  hover 
O'er  such  scenes  of  bloom 

As  I  shall  waft  thee  over. 

Fields ,  where  the  Spring  delays. 

And  fearlessly  meets  the  ardour. 
Of  the  warm  Summer's  gaze, 

With  but  her  tea»  to  guard  her. 
Rocks,  through  myrtle  laughs, 

In  grace  majestic  frowning  — 
Like  some  warrior's  brows, 

That  Love  hath  just  been  crowning. 

Islets  so  freshly  fair 

That  never  hath  bird  come  nigh  them, 
But ,  from  his  course  through  air, 

Hath  been  won  downward  by  them  — ' 
Types,  sweet  maid,  of  thee, 

Whose  look,  whose  blush  inviting. 
Never  did  Love  yet  see 

From  heaven,  without  alighting. 

Lakes  where  the  pearl  lies  lud,  ^ 
And  caves  where  the  diamond's  sleeping, 

1  In  describing  the  Skeligs  (islands  of  the  Barony  of  Fortli)  Dr.  Keating  says,  ''there  is  a 
certain  attractive  virtue  in  the  soil ,  which  draws  down  all  the  birds  that  attempt  to  fly  over 
it ,  and  obliges  them  to  light  upon  the  rock.** 

2  ^'Nenuius ,  a  British  writer  of  the  9th  century,  mentioas  the  abandaace  of  pearls  in  Ire- 
land. Their  princes ,  he  says ,  hung  them  behind  their  ears ,  and  this  we  liud  confirmed  by  a 
present  made  a.  c.  1094,  by  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  to  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, of  a  considerable  quantity  of  Irish  pearls."  —  U'IIai^louan. 
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Bright  M  the  geiM  that  lid 

Of  thine  leto  fail  in  weeping. 
Glens,  *  where  Ocean  oonea, 

To  'scape  the  wild  wind^s  rancoor, 
And  harbours,  worthiest  homes 

Where  Freedom's  sails  oouid  anchor. 

Then  if,  while  scenes  so  grand, 

So  beautiful,  shine  before  thee, 
Pride  for  thy  own  dear  land 

Should  haply  be  steafing  o'er  thee. 
Oh ,  let  grief  come  first. 

O'er  pride  itself  victorious  — 
To  think  how  man  hath  curst 

What  HeaTen  had  made  so  glorious  I 


QUICK!  WB  HAVB  BUT  A  SECOND. 


Quick  1  we  have  but  a  second. 

Fill  round  the  cup ,  while  you  may. 
For  Time,  the  churl  hath  beckon'd. 

And  we  must  away ,  away ! 
Grasp  the  pleasure  that's  flying. 

For  oh !  not  Orpheus'  strain 
Could  keep  sweet  hours  from  dying. 
Or  charm  them  to  life  again. 
Then  quick !  we  have  but  a  second, 

FUl  round,  fill  round,  while  you  may; 
For  lime ,  the  churl,  hath  beckonM, 
And  we  must  away ,  away ! 

See  the  glass,  how  it  flushes. 
Like  some  young  Hebe's  lip. 
And  half  meets  thine ,  and  blushes 
That  thou  shouldst  delay  to  sip. 
Shame ,  oh  shame  unto  thee. 
If  ever  thou  seest  the  day. 
When  a  cup  or  a  lip  shall  woo  thee. 
And  turn  untouch'd  away ! 
Then,  quick!  we  have  but  a  second. 

Fill  round,  fill  round,  while  you  may ; 
For  Time,  the  churl,  hath  beckou'd. 
And  we  must  away,  away ! 


AND  DOTH  NOT  A  MEETING  LIKE  THIS. 


And  doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make  amends 

For  all  the  long  years  I've  been  wandering  away  ? 
To  see  thus  around  me  my  youth's  early  friends. 

As  smiling  and  kind  as  in  that  happy  day ! 
Though  haply  o'er  some  of  your  brows ,  as  o'er  mine. 

The  snow-fall  of  tune  may  be  stealing  —  what  then  ? 
like  Alps  in  the  sunset,  thus  lighted  by  wine. 

We'll  wear  the  gay  tinge  of  youth's  roses  again. 

What  soften'd  remembrances  come  o'er  the  heart. 

In  gazing  on  those  we've  been  lost  to  so  long! 
The  sorrows,  the  joys,  of  which  once  they  were  part, 

Still  round  them ,  like  visions  of  yesterday ,  throng. 
As  letters  some  hand  hath  invisibly  traced. 

When  held  to  the  flame  will  steal  out  on  the  right, 
So  many  a  feeling ,  that  long  seem'd  efi*aced. 

The  warmth  of  a  meeting  like  this  brings  to  light. 

*  GleagarifT. 
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And  thui,  as  in  Memory's  bajrk  w«  shall  glide 

To  visit  the  scenes  of  our  boyhood  anew  — 
Hiough  oft  we  may  see ,  loo'king  down  on  the  tide. 

The  wreclc  of  full  many  a  hope  shining  through  — 
Yet  still ,  as  in  fancy  we  point  to  the  flowers. 

That  once  made  a  garden  of  all  the  gay  shore, 
Deceived  for  a  moment,  we^ll  think  them  sdli  ours. 

And  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  Lifers  morning  once  more.  ^ 

So  brief  our  existence ,  a  glimpse,  at  the  most, 

Is  all  we  can  have  of  the  few  we  hold  dear; 
And  oft  even  joy  is  unheeded  and  lost. 

For  want  of  some  heart,  that  could  echo  it,  near. 
Ah ,  well  may  we  hope,  when  this  short  life  is  gone, 

To  meet  in  some  world  of  more  permanent  blus. 
For  a  smile ,  or  a  grasp  of  the  hand ,  hastening  on. 

Is  all  we  enjoy  of  each  other  in  ttus.  ^ 

But  come  —  the  more  rare  such  delights  to  the  heart. 

The  more  we  should  welcome ,  and  bless  them  the  more : 
They're  ours  when  we  meet  —  they  are  lost  when  we  part. 

Like  birds  that  bring  summer ,  and  fly  when  ^t^a  o'er. 
Thus  circling  the  cup,  hand  in  hand,  ere  we  drink. 

Let  sympathy  pledge  us ,  through  pleasure ,  through  pain. 
That  fast  as  a  feeling  but  touches  one  link. 

Her  magic  shall  send  it  direct  through  the  chain. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  SPRITE. 

In  yonder  valley  there  dwelt,  alone, 

A  youth,  whose  life  all  had  calmly  flown. 

Till  spefis  came  o'er  him ,  and,  aay  and  night. 

He  was  haunted  and  watch'd  by  a  Mountain  Sprite. 

As  he,  by  moonlight,  went  wandering  o'er 
The  golden  sands  of  that  island  shore, 
A  foot-print  sparkled  before  his  sight, 
'Twas  the  fairy  foot  of  the  Mountain  Sprite. 

Beside  a  fountain,  one  sunny  day. 

As,  looking  down  on  the  stream,  he  lay. 

Behind  him  stole  two  eyes  of  light. 

And  he  saw  in  the  dear  wave  the  Mountain  Sprite. 

He  turn'd  —  but  lo ,  like  a  startled  bird. 

The  Spirit  fled  —  and  he  only  heard 

Sweet  music ,  such  as  marks  the  flight 

Of  a  journeying  star,  from  the  Mountain  Sprite. 

One  night,  pursued  by  that  dazzling  look. 
The  youth ,  bewilder'd ,  his  pencil  took. 
And ,  guided  only  by  memory's  light. 
Drew  the  fairy  form  of  the  Mountain  Sprite. 

^'Oh  thou,  who  lovest  the  shadow,"  cried, 
A  gentle  voice ,  whispering  by  his  side, 
**Now  turn  and  see,    —  here  the  youth's  delight 
Seal'd  the  rosy  lips  of  the  Mountain  Sprite. 

'^Of  all  the  Spirits  of  land  and  sea," 
Exclaim'd  he  then ,  'Hhere  is  none  like  thee; 
And  oft,  oh  oft,  may  thy  shape  alight 
In  thb  lonely  arbour ,  sweet  Mountain  Sprite." 

1  Joors  charmans ,  qiiand  Je  gonge  a  vos  henreuz  iuBtaiis, 

Je  pense  reinonter  le  fleuve  de  ines  ans; 

Kt  moa  coeur  euchante  sur  sa  rive  fleurie, 

Respire  eucorc  Tair  pur  du  matin  de  la  \ie. 
%  The  same  thouglit  has  beeo  happily  expressed  by  mv  friend ,  Mr.  Washington  Ininf . 
in  his  Brac9bridge  Hall ,  vol.  I.  p.  *ii3.  The  pleasure  which  1  feel  in  calling^  this  gentleman 
my  friend,  is  eiihanced  by  the  reilexion  that  he  is  too  rood  an  American  to  have  admitted  me 
so  readily  to  such  a  distinction ,  if  he  had  not  known  that  my  feclinf^  towards  the  mat  and 
free  country  that  gave  him  birth  have  long  been  such  as  every  real  lover  of  the  liberty  and 
happiaoss  of  the  hiunan  race  must  entertain. 
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AS  VANQUISHED  BRIN. 

As  Tanqniflh*d  Erin  wept  beside 

The  6oync'8  ill-fated  riyer, 
She  saw  where  Discord ,  in  the  tide. 

Had  d^opp'd  his  load^  quiver. 
"Lie  hid,"  she  cried,  **ye  venom'd  darts. 

Where  mortal  eye  may  shun  you; 
Lie  hid  —  for  oh!  the  stain  of  hearts 

That  bled  for  me  is  on  you.'' 

But  vain  her  wish,  her  weeping  vain  — 

As  Time  too  well  hath  taught  her: 
Each  year  the  fiend  returns  again, 

And  dives  uito  that  water : 
And  brings  triumphant,  from  beneath. 

His  shafts  of  desolation, 
And  sends  them,  wuig'd  with  worse  than  death. 

Throughout  her  maddening  nation. 

Alas  for  her  who  sits  and  mourns. 

Even  now  beside  that  river  — 
Unwearied  still  the  fiend  returns. 

And  stored  is  still  hb  quiver. 
"When  will  this  end?  ye  Powers  of  Good !" 

She  weeping  asks  for  ever; 
But  only  hears ,  from  out  that  flood. 

The  demon  answer ,  "Never!** 


DBSMOND^S  SONG.* 

Br  the  Feal*s  wave  benighted. 

Not  a  star  ui  the  skies. 
To  thy  door  by  Love  lighted, 

I  first  saw  those  eves. 
Some  voice  whisper'd  o'er  me, 

As  the  threshold  I  cross'd. 
There  was  ruin  before  me. 

If  I  loved,  I  was  lost. 

Love  came,  and  brought  sorrow 

Too  soon  in  his  tram ; 
Yet  so  sweet ,  that  to-morrow 

'Twould  be  welcome  again. 
Were  misery's  full  measure 

Pour'd  out  to  me  now, 
1  would  drain  it  with  pleasure, 

So  the  Hebe  were  thou. 

You  who  call  it  dishonour 

To  bow  to  this  flame, 
If  you've  eyes,  look  but  on  her. 

And  blush  while  you  blame. 
Hath  the  pearl  less  whiteness 

Because  of  its  birth  ? 
Hath  the  violet  less  brightness 

For  growing  near  earth  ? 

No  —  Man ,  for  his  glory. 

To  history  flies; 
While  Woman's  bright  story 

Is  told  in  her  eyes. 


-«^  ♦!.-.  I..3*  «f  tkP  Defimond  family,   had  accidentally  been  so  enttg ed  in  the 

•  ««T1unBM ,    theheiT  oj  l^r  Tralee  ?  Sd  oWiged  to  take  shelter  at  the  A^ev  of  FoaJ, 

dace     that  he  waa  heinrfitednwrlra^^^^  Cormac.    Catherine,  a  beautiful  daaehter 

i.  theVoae  of  2L* J^^'iLte  th^^^^  violent  passion    wMch'  he  could  not  suBduc. 

rf  his   hjwt,   instonfly  Iwl^^^^^  ^^  followere ,^  whose  brjital  pride  re- 

^■a^wf  iSi^f^eJ^of*^^^^  unpardonable  degradation  of  his  family"  -'i.ELANn, 

««L  t-  IMP 
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While  the  monarch  but  traces 
Through  mortals  his  fine. 

Beauty ,  bom  of  the  Graces, 
Ranks  next  to  divine  \ 


THEY  KNOW  NOT  MY  HEART. 

ToKY  know  not  my  heart,  who  belieTc  there  can  be 
One  stain  of  this  earth  in  its  feelings  for  thee ; 
Who  think,  while  I  see  thee  in  beauty's  young  hour, 
As  pure  as  the  morning's  first  dew  on  the  flower, 
I  could  harm  what  I  love  —  as  the  sun's  wanton  ray 
But  smiles  on  the  dew-drop  to  wast«  it  away ! 

No  —  beamuig  with  light  as  those  young  features  a^rc. 
There's  a  light  round  thy  heart  which  is  lovelier  far : 
It  is  not  that  check  <—  'tis  the  soul  dawning  clear 
Through  its  innocent  blush  makes  thy  beauty  so  dear  — 
As  the  sky  we  look  up  to ,  though  glorious  and  fair. 
Is  look'd  up  to  the  more ,  because  heaven  is  there ! 

I  WISH  I  WAS  BY  THAT  DIM  LAKE 

I  WISH  I  was  by  that  dim  lake,  * 
Where  sinful  souls  their  farewells  take 
Of  this  vain  world ,  and  half-way  lie 
In  Death's  cold  shadow ,  ere  they  die. 
There,  there,  far  from  thee, 
Deceitful  world ,  my  home  should  be  — 
Where ,  come  what  might  of  gloom  and  pain. 
False  hope  should  ne'er  deceive  again  1 

The  lifeless  sky,  the  mournful  sound 

Of  unseen  waters ,  falling  round  — 

The  dry  leaves  quivering  o'er  my  head. 

Like  man ,  unquiet  even  when  dead  — 

These  —  ay  —  these  should  wean 

My  soul  from  Life's  deluding  scene, 

And  turn  each  thought ,  each  wish  I  have. 

Like  willows ,  downward  towards  the  grave. 

As  they  who  to  their  couch  at  night 
Would  welcome  sleep ,  first  quench  the  light, 
So  must  the  hopes  that  keep  this  breast 
Awake,  be  quench'd,  ere  it  can  rest. 
Cold ,  cold  ,  my  heart  must  grow, 
Unchanged  by  either  joy  or  woe. 
Like  fi*eezing  founts,  where  all  that's  thrown 
Within  their  current  turns  to  stone. 

SHE  SUNG  OF  LOVE. 

Smb  sung  of  love  —  while  o'er  her  lyre 

The  rosy  rays  of  evening  fell, 
As  if  to  feed  with  their  soft  fire 

The  soul  witliin  that  trembling  shell. 

*  These  venes  are  meant  to  allude  to  that  ancicBt  haunt  of  superstition ,  called  PatrirVs 
"^TgRtory.  *qn  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  renons  of  Donne^all  (says  Dr.  CJampbcll)  lay  a  lake, 
whicli  was  to  become  the  mystic  Iheatre  or  this  fabled  and  intermediate  state.  In  the  lake 
were  several  Islands ;  bat  ^e  of  them  was  dignified  with  that  called  the  Mouth  of  Purgatory, 
which,  daring  the  dark  ages, 'attracted  the  notice  of  all  Christendom,  and  was  the  resort  of 
peiulents  and  pilgrims,  from  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 

«qt  was,'*  as  the  same  writer  tells  ns,  **one  of  the  most  dismal  and  dreary  spots  in  the 
North,  almost  inaccessible,  through  deep  glens  and  rugged  mountains,  frightful  with  impend- 
ing rocks,  and  the  hollow  murmurs  of  the  western  wuias  in  dark  caverns,  peopled  only  with 
such  fantastic  beings  as  the  mind,  however  gay,  is  from  strange  association  wont  to  appro- 
Y^l     </^  ^         gloomy  scenes.   —  Stricture*  on  the  EeeleMitnttieai  and  iMerary  HMory  of 
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The  same  rich  fight  hung  o'er  her  cheeky 

And  pl&yM  aroiuid  those  lips  thut  sang 
Aiid  spoke ,  as  flowVs  woola  ihig  and  speak, 

If  ioye  enuid  lend  their  leaves  a  tongue. 

But  soon  the  West  no  longer  btirn'd. 

Each  rosy  ray  from  heav'n  withdrew; 
And ,  when  to  gaze  again  I  turned. 

The  minstrel^s  form  seem'd  fading  too. 
As  if  Aer  light  and  heav'n^s  were  one, 

The  glory  aO  had  left  that  frame ; 
And  from  her  glimmering  lips  the  tone. 

Aft  from  a  parting  spirit  y  came.  * 

Who  ever  loved ,  but  had  the  thought 

That  he  and  ail  he  loved  must  part? 
FillM  whh  this  f^ar,  I  flew  and  caught 

That  fading  image  to  my  heart  — 
And  cried,  "Oh  Love!  is  this  thy  doom? 

Oh  fight  of  youth's  resplendent  day ! 
Must  ye  then  lose  your  golden  bloom. 

And  thus ,  fike  sunshine,  die  away f 

SING— SING  — MUSIC  WAS  GIVEN. 

SiNe  —  sing  -— *  Music  was  given 
To  brighten  the  gay ,  and  kindle  the  loving 

Souls  here,  like  planets  in  heaven, 
By  harmony's  laws  alone  are  kept  moving. 
Beanty  may  boast  of  her  eyes  and  her  cheeks. 

But  ieve  from  the  lips  his  true  archery  wings ; 
And  she  who  but  feathers  the  dart  when  she  speaks. 
At  once  sends  it  home  to  the  heart  when  she  sings. 
Then  sing  —  sing  —  Music  was  given 
To  brighten  the  gay,  and  kindle  the  loving; 

Souls  here,  like  planets  in  heaven. 
By  harmony's  laws  alone  are  kept  moving. 

When  Love ,  rock'd  by  his  mother, 
Lay  sleeping  as  calm  as  slumber  could  make  him, 

*'Hush ,  hush ,"  said  Venus ,  "no  other 
Sweet  voice  but  his  own  is  worthy  to  wake  him." 
Dreaming  of  music  he  slumber'd  the  while, 

TtU  faint  from  his  lips  a  soft  melody  broke. 
And  Veaus ,  enchanted ,  looked  on  with  a  snule. 
While  Love  to  his  own  sweet  rinsing  awoke ! 
Then  sing  —  ring  —  Music  was  given 
To  brighten  the  gay  and  kindle  the  loving; 

Souls  here,  like  planets  in  heaven. 
By  harmony's  laws  alone  are  kept  moving. 

*  The  thonght  here  was  gvfgested  by  some  beautiful  lines  io  Mr.   Rogen*8  Poem  of 
BMn  Life,  begimiiiig: 

'^r^ow  in  the  glinunering,    dying  light  she  grows 
Iiess  and  less  earthly.*' 
I  vmld  ifBoCe  the  entire  passage ,  bat  that  I  fear  to  pat  my  own  humble  imitation  of  it  out 
af  caoAteaanee 


n* 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

PRBPIXBD  TO  THB 

FIRST  AND  SECOND   NUMBBR8. 

PowRR  takes  the  liberty  of  announcing  to  the  PubHc  a  Work  which  has   long 
been  a  Desideratum  in  this  country.    Though  the  beauties  of  the  Nadonal  Mu- 
sic  of  Ireland   have  been  very   generally  felt  and  acknowledged,  yet  it  has  hap- 
pened, through  the  want  of  appropriate  English  words,  and  of  the  arrangemeat  ne- 
cessary to  adapt  them  to  the  voice,  that  many  of  the  most  excellent  composi- 
tions  have  hitherto  remained  in  obscurity.    It  is  intended,  therefore,  to  form  • 
Collection   of  the   best  Original  Irish  I^Iblodirs,   with  characteristic  Symphonies 
and  Accompaniments;  and  with  Words  containing,  as  frequently  as  possible,  allu* 
sions  to  the  manners  and  history  of  the  Country.    Sir  Jouiii  Stevbrsom  has  very 
kindly   consented   to  undertake  the  arrangement  of  the  Airs;  and   the  lovers  of 
simple  National  Music  may  rest  secure,   that,  in  such  tasteful  hands,  the  native 
charms    of  the  original  melody  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  ostentation  of  sdenoe. 
In  the  poeticiQ  Part,  Powbr  has  had  promises  of  assistance  from  several  dis- 
tinguished Literary  Characters;  particularly  from  Mr.  Moorb,  whose  lyrical  ta- 
lent is  so  peculiarly  suited  to  such  a  task,   and  whose  zeal  in  the  undertaldDg 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  following  Extract  of  a  Letter  whicb  he  addressed 
to  Sir  John  Stbvbnson  on  the  subject:  — 

**I  feel  very  anxious  that  a  Work   of  this  kind  should  be  undertaken.    We 
<^have  too  long  neglected  the   only  talent,  for  which  our  English  neighbours  ever 
**deigned  to   allow  us  any   credit.    Our  National  Music  has  never  been  properly 
^'collected ;  *  and ,  while  the  composers  of  the  Continent  have  enriched  their  Ope- 
^ras  and  Sonatas  with  Melodies  borrowed  from  Ireland,  —   very  often  without 
*^even  the  honesty  of  acknowledgment,  —  we  have  left  these  treasures,  in  a  great 
^degree  unclaimed,  and  fugitive.    Thus  our  Airs,  like  too  many  of  our  Country^ 
'men,  for  want  of  protection  at  home,  have  passed  into  tlie  service  of  foreigners. ' 
^'But  we  are  come ,  I  hope ,  to  a  better  period  of  both  Politics  and  Music ;  and 
''how  much  they  are  connected ,  in  Ireland  at  least ,  appears  too  plainly  in  the  tone 
''of  sorrow   and  depression  which  characterizes  most  of  our  cariy  Songs.  — »  The 
"task  which  you  propose  to  me  of  adapting  words  to  these  airs,   is  by  no  means 
"easy.   The  Poet,  who  would  follow  the  various  sentiments  which  they  express,  must 
"feel  and  understand  that  rapid  fluctuation  of  spirits,  that  unaccountable  mixture 
"of  gloom  and  le\ity,   which  composes  the  character   of  my  countrymen,  and  has 
"deeply  tinged   their  Music    Even  in  their  liveliest  strains  we  find  some  melan- 
"choly  note  intrude,  —  some  minor  llijfd  or  flat  Seventh  —  which  throws  its  shade  as 
"it  passes,    and   makes   even  mirth  interesting.    If  Borrs  had  been  an  Irishman, 
"(and  I  would  williiigly  give  up  all  our  claims  upon  Ossian  for  him , )  his  heart 
"would  have   been    proud  of  such  music,    and  his    genius  would  have  made  it 
"immortal. 

"Another  difficulty  (which  is,  however,  purely  mechanical)  arises  from  the 
"irregular  structure  of  many  of  those  airs ,  and  the  lawless  kind  of  metre  which 
"it  will  in  consequence  be  necessary  to  adapt  to  them.  In  these  instances  the 
"Poet  must  write ,  not  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  ear;  and  must  be  content  to  have 
"his  verses  of  that  description  which  Cicbro  mentions ,  ^Qw)9  n  cantu  spoHaverig^ 
"ntida  remanehit  orati'o.'  That  beautiful  Air,  'The  Twisting  of  the  Rope,'  which 
"has  all  the  romantic  character  of  the  Swiss  Ranz  dea  Faehes^  is  one  of  those 
"wild  and  sentimental  rakes ,  which  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  tie  down  in  sober 
"wedlock  with  Poetry.  However,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  and  the 
"very  little  talent  which  I  can  bring  to  surmount  them ,  the  design  appears  to  me 
"so  truly  National,  that  I  shall  feel  much  pleasure  in  giving  it  all  the  assistance 
"in  my  power. 

"Le»c«ftef»Wre,  JFte.lSOl." 

*  The  writer  forgot,  when  he  made  this  aMertion  that  the  Public  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
BuTfTiHO  for  a  very  valuable  Collection  of  Irish  Music;  and  that  the  patriotic  genina  of  Mias 
OwBNsoN  has  been  employed  upon  some  of  our  finest  Airs. 


"< 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THB 

THIRD  NUMBER. 

h  proeotiog  the  TUrd  Number  of  tfab  Work  to  the  PabUc ,  Powbr  begs  leave 
to  oTer  his  adoiowMgnenU  for  the  very  liberal  patronage  with  which  it  has 
bea  honoured ;  and  to  express  a  hope  that  the  unaoated  zeal  of  those  who  have 
ttberto  so  admirably  conducted  it,  will  enable  him  to  continue  it  through  many 
fctore  Numbers  with  equal  spirit ,  wiety ,  and  taste.  The  stock  of  popolar  Me- 
Mies  is  &r  from  being  exlmusted;  and  there  is  still  in  reserve  an  abundance  of 
IwMtful  Airs ,  wtuch  call  upon  Mr.  Moobs  ,  in  the  language  he  so  well  under- 
i^risy  to  save  them  from  the  oblivion  to  which  they  are  hastening. 

Power  respectfully  trusts  he  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous  in  saying, 
^  he  feeb  provd ,  as  an  Irishman ,  in  even  the  very  subordinate  share  which 
^  can  claim,  in  promoting  a  Work  so  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the  Country 
-a Work  which,  from  the  spirit  of  nationality  it  breathes,  will  do  more,  he  is 
Mnnoed,  towaida  libeKalizing  the  feelings  of  society,  and  prodncing  that  brother- 
M  of  sentimejit  which  it  is  so  much  our  interest  to  cherish ,  than  could  ever 
^effected  by  the  arguments  of  wise ,  but  uninteresting ,  politicians. 


LETTBR 

TO 

THB  MARCHIONESS  DOWAGER  OF  DONEGAL, 

PRUFIXBD    TO    TRK 

THIRD   NUMBER. 

^lu  the  PubOsher  of  these  Melodies  very  properly  inscribes  them  to  the  Nobi- 

y  ind  Gentry  of  Ireland  in  general,  I  Imve  much  pleasure  in  selecting  one  from 

^  inunber,  to  whom  my  shaie  of  the  Work  is  particularly  dedicated.    Though 

you  Lad^^ship  has  been  so  long  absent  from  Ireland ,  I  know  that  you  remember 

tt  well  and  wannW  —  that  you  have  not  allowed  the  charm  of  English  society, 

^  the  taste  of  the  lotus ,  to  produce  oblivion  of  your  country ,  but  that  even 

w  humble  tribute  which  I  ofTer  derives  its  chief  daim  upon  your  interest  from 

^appeal  which  it  miJces  to  your  patriotism.    Indeed,  absence,  however  fatal 

w  Wise  affections  of  the  heait,  rather  strengthens  our  love  for  the  «;land  where 

^^^cre  bom;  and  Ireland  is  the  country,  of  all  others,  which  an  exile  must 

l^l^nber  with  enthuriasnu    Those  few  darker  and  less  anuable  traits,  with  which 

^ry  and  mbrule  have  stained  her  character ,  and  which  are  too  apt  to  disgust 

^^P<Mi  a  nearer  intercourse ,  become  softened  at  a  Stance ,  or  altogether  invi- 

^)  &nd  nothing  is  remembered    but  her  virtues   and  her  misfortunes  —  the 

^  with  which  she  has  always  loved  liberty ,  and  the  barbarous  policy  which  has 

^a^s  withheld  it  from  her  —  the  ease  with  which  her  generous  spirit  might 

"^ndtUted,  and  the  cruel  ingenuity  which  has  been  exerted  to  "wring  her  into 

^■mtifahiess.  *  ^ 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  oftener  felt,  that  our  music  is  the  truest  of 

'^^J^^^iBents  upon  our  history.    The  tone  of  defiance ,  succeeded  by  the  languor 

•f  «»pondency  —  a  burst  of  turbulence   dying  away  into  softness  —  the  sorrows 

^  one  moment  lost  in  the  levity  of  the  next  —  and  all  that  romantic  mixture 

^Bhth  and  sadness,  which  is  naturally  produced  by  the  efforts  of  a  lively  tem- 

f^'^nent  to  shake  off,  or  forget,  thewronsn  which  lie  upon  it: —  such  are  the 

j^e»  of  our  history  and  character,  which  we  find  strongly  and  faithfully  re- 

^^  in  oar  music:  and  there  are  many  airs,  which,  I  think,  it  b  difficult  to 

^eato,  without  recalling  some  period  or  event  to  which  their  expression  seems 

J^vly  applicable.    Sometimes,  when  the  strain  is  open  and  spirited,  yet  sha- 
"tti  lier*  AnA  4k.M^  U-,  -   r-i  — — n^...*:^..    — ^  i«iiii  fam^  that  we  behoU 

the  royal  cause,  notwithstand- 


^  here  and  there  by  a  mournful  recollection,  we  canfancy  that  we  behold  the 
nitve  ailies  of  Montrose,  ^  marching  to  the  aid  of  the  royal  cause,  notwithstand- 

^jA^pbrage  which  occurs  in  a  letter  froin  the  Earl  of  Desmond  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  In 

j^Jj*  ■  time.  —  Scrinia  Saera ,  as  quoted  by  Curry.  ] 
Cto.L^'.^  **^  some  cratifyinc  accounts  of  the  gallantry  of  these  'Irish  aaxiliaries  in  **The 
nSP^Hwtofy  of  the  Wars  In  Scotland  under  Montroite'*  (ItttiO}.  See  particularly,    for  the 
^^«  of  aa  lifshman  at  the  battle  of  Aberdeen,  chap.  6.  p.  49. :  and  fur  a  tribute  to  the  bra- 
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ing  all  the  perfidy  of  Charles  and  las  nunuters,  and  remeoiberiiig  just  enough 
of  past  sufferings  to  enhance  the  geoi^rosity  cS  their  pk'esent  sacrifice.  The  plainr 
tive  melodies  of  Carolan  take  us  back  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ^  when  our 
poor  countrymen  were  driven  to  worship  their  God  in  caves,  or  to  quit  for  ever 
the  land  of  their  birth  —  like  the  bird  that  abandons  the  nest,  whidi  human  touch  has 
violated ;  —  and  in  many  a  song  do  we  hear  the  last  farewell  of  the  exile,  ^  mingling 
regret  for  the  ties  he  leaves  at  home,  with  sanguine  expectations  of  the  honours  that 
await  him  abroad  —  such  honours  as  wer^  won  dn  the  field  of  Fontenoy,  where  the 
valour  of  Irish  CSatholks  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  the  FVench,  auA 
extorted  from  George  the  Second  that  memorable  exclamation ,  *'  Cursed  be  the  lawa 
which  deprive  rac  of  such  subjects!" 

Though  much  has  been  said  of  the  antiquity  of  our  music ,  it  is  certain  that 
our  finest  and  most  popular  airs  are  modem ;  and  pertiaps  we  may  look  no  further 
than  the  last  disgraceful  century  for  the  origin  of  most  of  those  \>iid  and  me- 
lancholy strains,  which  were  at  once  the  offspring  and  solace  of  grief,  and  which 
were  applied  to  the  mind,  as  music  was  formerly  to  the  body,  ^' decantare  loca 
dolenda,^'  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion^  that  none  of  the  Scotch  popular  aira 
are  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  though  musical  antiquaries 
refer  us ,  for  some  of  our  melodies ,  to  so  early  a  period  ha  the  fifth  century ,  I 
am  persuaded  that  there  are  few,  of  a  ctt^tUseii  description ,  (and  by  this  I  mean 
to  exclude  all  the  savage  Ceanans'  cries , '  &c.) ,  which  can  dauu  quite  so  ancient 
a  date  as  Mr.  Piiikerton  allows  to  the  Scotch.  But  music  is  not  the  only  subject 
upon  which  our  taste  for  antiquity  is  rather  unreasonably  indulged;  and,  how- 
ever heretical  it  may  be  to  dissent  from  these  romantic  apeculations ,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  possible  to  love  our  country  very  zealously ,  and  to  feel  deeply 
interested  in  her  honour  and  happiness,  without  believing  that  Irish  was  the  lan- 
guage spoken  in  Paradise ;  *■  that  our  ancestors  were  kind  enough  to  take  the  trouble 
of  polishing  the  Greeks,  ^  or  that  Abaris,  the  Hyperborean,  was  a  native  of  the 
North  of  Ireland,  "i 

By  some  of  these  archaeologists  it  has  been  imagined  that  the  Irish  were  etirly 
acquainted  with  counter-point,  ^  and  they  endeavour  to  support  this  conjecture  by  a 
well-known  passage  in  Giraldus ,  where  he  dilates ,  with  such  elaborate  praise ,  upon 
the  beauties  of  our  national  minstrelsy.  But  the  terms  of  this  eulogy  are^  too  vague, 
too  deficient  in  technical  accuracy,  to  prove  that  even  Giraldus  himself  knew 
any  thing  of  the  artifice  of  counter-point.  There  are  many  expressions  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  which  might  be  cited,  with  much  more  plausibility ,  to 
prove  that  they  understood  the  arrangement  of  music  in  parts;**  yet  I  believe 
It  is  conceded  in  general  by  the  learned,  that,  however  grand  and  pathetic  the 
melody  of  the  ancients  may  have  been,  it  was  reserved  for  the  ingenuity  of 
modern  Science  to  transmit  the  'Might  of  Song'*  through  the  variegating  prisiB  of 
Harmony. 

Indeed,  the  irregular  scale  of  the  early  Irish  (in  which,  as  in  the  music  of 


very  of  Golonel  O'Kyan,  chap.  7.'S5.    Olareadoii  owns  that  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  wan  iu 


kc  —  Asiatic  T^antactiont .  vol.  3.,  on  tho  Musical  Modes  of  the  Hindus.  —  What  the  Abbe 
da  Bos  says  of  the  svmphonies  of  LuUy,  may  be  asserted  with  much  more  probability,  of  our 
bold  and  impassioned  airs  —  *^ellcs  auraient  produit  do  ces  elTels,  qui  uous  paraisseut  fabu- 
leux  dans  Ic  rccit  des  anciens ,  si  on  les  avait  fait  entendre  a  des  hummcs  d*ua  aaturcl  ausai 
vif  que  les  Athcuiens.'*  —  Reflex,  nur  la  Pcinture  ^  ke,  torn.  1.  sect.  45. 

2  Dissertation,  prefixed  to  tlie  2d  volume  of  his  Scottish  Ballads. 

3  Of  which  some  genuine  specimens  may  be  found  at  the  cud  of  Mr.  Walker^s  Work  upon 
the  Irish  Bards.  Mr.  Bunting  has  disfigured  his  last  splendid  volume  by  too  many  of  theoe 
barbarous  rhapsodies. 

4  See  Advertisement  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dnblia. 

5  O'Halloran,  vol.  1,  part  4,  chap.  6. 

6  Id.  ib.  chap.  7.  , 

7  It  is  also  supposed,  but  with  as  little  proof,  that  they  understood  the  diesis,  or  eahar- 
monic  interval.  —  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  formed  their  cars  to  thi»  delicate  gradation  of 
sound;  and,  whatever  dirUcuUies  or  objections  may  He  in  the  way  of  its  practical  use,  we 
must  agree  with  Merseunc,  (Preludes  de  THarmonie,  quest.  7,)  that  the  theory  of  Musie 
would  be  imperlect  without  it;  and,  even  iu  practice,  (as  Tosi.  amoug  others,  very  Justly 
remarks,  Observations  on  Florid  Song,  chap.  1,  sect  Itf.,)  there  is  ao  good  performer  on  the 
violin,  who  does  not  make  a  sensible  difference  between  D  sharp  and  B  ilat,  though^  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  instrument,  thev  are  the  same  notes  upon  the  Piaiio-fortc.  Ihe  ef- 
fect of  modulation  by  enharmonic  trausitioiis  Is  aUn  very  striking  aud  beautiful. 

8  The  words  noixtXia  and  h »Qo<p{tnna ,  in  a  passage  of  Plato,  and  some  expressions  of 
riccro  iu  fragment,  lib.  2.  dellepubl.,  induced  the  Abbe  Fraguier  to  maintain  that  the  ancients 
had  a  knowledge  of  counter-point.  M.  Burette,  however,  has  answered  htm,  I  think,  satisfac- 
torily. (Examen  d^un  passage  de  Platou,  iu  the  3d  vol.  of  ilistoirc  de  T  Acad.)  M.  lluet  is  of 
opinion,  (Pensees  Di verses)  that  what  Cicero  says  of  the  musie  of  the  spheres,  in  his  dream  of 
Scipio,  is  sufficient  to  prove  an  acquaintance  with  harmony ;  but  one  of  the  strongest  passages, 
which  1  recollect,  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  occurs  in  thelYeatise,  attribtttcd  to  Aristotle. 
TTi^i  KoGfiov  —  Movaunj  d«  o^tg  afia  xat  §aQuq  x.  r.  )i. 
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Sooibuid,  the  interval  of  the  fourth  was  wanting,) '  mnst  have  fornished  but 
wfld  and  refractory  ilibjects  to  the  harmonist.  It  wa«  only  when  the  invention  of 
Gui^  began  to  be  known,  and  the  powers  of  the  harp*'  were  enlarged  by  ad- 
ditiooal  strings,  that  our  melodies  took  the  sweet  character  which  interests  us 
at  present;  and  whOe  the  Scotch  persevered  in  the  old  mutilation  of  the  scale,  ^ 
tmr  music  became  gradually  more  amenable  to  the  laws  of  harmony  and  coun- 
ter-point. 

in  iprofiting,  however ,  by  the  improvements  of  the  moderns,  our  style  still 
keefis  its  originafity  sacred  from  their  refinements ;  and  though  Carolan  had  fre- 
qaeiit  opportunities  of  hearing  the  works  of  Gendniani  and  other  masters ,  we  but 
rarely  find  him  sacrificing  his  native  simplicity  to  the  ambition  of  their  oma- 
noits  or  affectadon  of  their  science,  in  that  curious  composition ,  indeed^  called 
Ids  Coneerto ,  it  is  evident  that  he  laboured  to  imitate  Corelli ;  and  this  union  of 
mannecs,  so  very  dissimilar,  produces  the  sfnie  kind  of  uneasy  sensation  which 
ifUt  at  a  iiiixturo  of  ditlerent  styles  of  architecture.  In  general,  however,  the 
artteas  flow  of  our  music  has  preserved  itself  free  from  all  tinge  of  foreign  inno- 
lation,"*  and  the  chief  cormptio US  of  which  we  have  to  complain,  arise  from  the 
uBS^fol  perfuruiance  of  our  own  itiiieraiit  musicians ,  from  wtiom ,  too  frequently, 
the  ains  are  noted  down,  encumbered  by  their  tasteless  decorations,  and  respon- 
sible for  all  their  ignorant  anomalies.  Though  it  be  sometimes  unpossible  to 
trace  the  original  strain^  yet,  in  luoit  of  them,  ^^auri  per  ramos  aura  refulget,"  ^ 
the  pure  gold  of  the  melody  sliines  tlirough  the  ungraceful  foliage  which  surrounds 
it  —  and  the  most  deScate  and  difficult  duty  of  a  compiler  is  to  endeavour,  as 
■luch  as  possible,  by  retrenching  these  ineleoant  superiluities ,  and  collating  the 
varioos  methods  of  pla^uigor  singing  each  air,  to  restore  the  regularity  of  its 
form,   and  the  chaste  sinipUdty  of  its  character. 

I  must  again  observe^  that,  in  doubting  the  antiquity  of  our  music,  my  scep- 
ticism extends  but  to  those  polished  specimens  of  the  art,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
ODuceive  antorior  to  the  dawn  of  modern  improvement;  and  that  I  would  by  no 
means  invalidate  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  as  early  a  rank  in  the  annals  of  min- 
strdsy ,  as  the  most  zealous  antiquary  may  be  inclined  to  allow  her.  In  addition, 
indeed,  to  the  power  which  music  must  always  have  possessed  over  the  minds  of  a 
people  so  ardent  and  susceptible,  the  stimulus  of  persecution  was  not  wanting  to 
(jnjcken  our  taste  into  enthusiasm;  the  charms  of  song  were  emioblcd  with  the 
glories  of  martyrdom,  and  tlie  acts  against  minstrels,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth ,  were  as  successful,  I  doubt  not ,  in  making  my  countrymen  musi- 
cians ,    as  the  penal  Laws  have  been  in  keeping  them  Catholics. 

With  respect  to  the  verses  which  I  have  written  for  these  Melodies ,  as  they 
are  iiiteaded  rather  to  be  sung  than  read,  I  can  answer  for  their  sound  with 
some^vhat  more  confidence  than  their  sense;  yet  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny 
that  I  have  given  mach  attention  to  the  task,   and  that  it  is  not  through  want  of 

1  Aaotbrr  Iswless  peculiarity  of  oar  Mustic  la  the  frcqacucy  of,  what  composers  call,  con- 
Mcative  iifthi):  but  thb  U  au  irregularity  which  can  hardly  be  avoided,  by  pcrrioua  uot  very 
canvenMttt  with  the  rules  of  coiopoaition;  iuUeed,  if  1  may  venture  to  cite  my  own  wild  at- 
lenptft  !u  this  %ra),  it  is  a  fault  which  1  find  myself  contiuually  committing,  and  viliich  hassome- 
tiiBcx  appeared  tto  pleasiur  to  my  ear,  that  1  have  surrendered  it  to  tlic  critic  with  consi- 
derable reluctance.  May  there  not  be  a  little  pedantry  in  adhering  too  rigidly  to  this  rulcl^ 
—  1  have  been  told  that  there  arc  instances,  in  Haydn,  of  an  undisguised  succession  of  fifths ; 
and  Mr.  Shield,  iu  his  Introduction  to  Harmony,  aeems  to  intimate  that  Handel  has  beensome- 
HineH  giuU>  of  the  same  irregalarity. 

<  A.  singular  oversight  occurs  in  an  Eway  upon  the  Irish  Harp,  by  Mr.  Beauford,  which 
la  iMertedla  the  Appendix  to  Walker's  Historical  Memoirs.—  ''The  Irish,  (says  he,)  accord- 
fsf  to  Bromton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  U.,  had  two  kiuds  of  Harps,  'Hiberuici  tamen  in  duo- 
bu«  mtisici  gcucrls  lufetrumeiitis,  qimmvis  praccipitem  et  velocem,  suavem  tameu  ct  jucuudam,^ 
the  ouc  greatly  bold  and  quick ,  the  other  soft  and  pleasing.**  —  How  a  man  of  Mr.  Beaa- 
ford's  learuiug  cuuld  so  mistake  the  meaning,  and  mutilate  the  grammatical^  construction  of 
thbt  ektract^  is  unaccountable.  The  following  is  the  pa<utage.  as  1  find  it  entire  in  Bromton; 
and  it  requires  but  little  Latin  to  perceive  tlie  Injustice  which  has  been  done  to  the  words  of 
Che  old  rbronicler:  —  *'£t  com  Scotia,  hajus  terrae  filia,  utatiur  lyra,  tympano  ct  chore,  ac 
Waltia  cithara ,  tubis  et  eaoro  Hibernici  tamen  in  duobutt  musici  generis  iustruincutis  j  quani' 
wi»  prae^pilcm  ei  veiocetn,  nuavem  tamen  et  juvuntlam ,  crispatis  modulis  et  iutricatis  notu- 
Hs,  e/fidunt  harmoniam:'  Hist.  Anglic.  Script,  pag.  1075.  —  1  should  not  have  thought  this 
error  worth  remarking,  but  that  the  compiler  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Harp,  prefixeo  to  Mr. 
Bunting's  last  Work,  has  adopted  tl  iuipHcltly. 

S  The  Scotch  lay  claim  to  some  of  our  beat  airs,  bat  there  are  strong  traitt  of  difference 
bctwcea  their  meloines  and  ours.  They  had  formerly  the  same  passion  tor  robbing  us  of  our 
Salats,  and  the  learned  Dempster  was,  for  this  ofTeuce,  called  *'The  Saint  Stealer.*'  I  snp- 
pine  it  was  an  Irishman,  who.  by  way  of  reprisal,  stole  Dempster's  beautiful  wife  from  hun 
at  Pisa.  —  See  this  anecdote  in  the  Pinaeotheea  of  Eythraeus  part  L  page  ti. 

4  Among  other  false  retinements  of  the  art,  our  music  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
air  called  ** Mamma,  Mamma,"  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  same  ludicrous  description,)  has 
avoided  that  puerile  mimic kry  of  natural  noises,  motioiu,  &c,  which  disgraces  so  often  the 
works  of  e^-ea  the  great  Handel  himself.  D'Alembert  ought  to  have  had  better  taste  than  to 
become  the  patron  of  this  imitative  affectation.  ~  ihMcoun  Preiiminaire  do  V  Enrydopidie. 
The  reader  mats  find  some  good  remarks  on  the  sab|ect  in  Avison  apou  Musical  Bxpressioni 
wark,  which,  thoogh  under  the  name  of  Avison,  was  writtea,  it  is  said,  by  Dr.  Brown. 

5  Virgil,  Aeneid,  Ub.  6.  v.  204 
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seal  or  indiMtry,  if  I  unfoitanatelY  disgrace  tiie  sweet  airs  of  my  coimtry^  by 
[K>etry  altogether  unworthy  of  their  taste,  their  energy,  and  their  tenderness. 

Though  the  humble  nature  of  my  contributions  to  this  work  may  exempt 
them  from  the  rigours  of  literary  critidsm,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those 
touches  of  political  feeling,  those  tones  of  national  complaint,  in  which  the  poetry 
sometimes  sympathizes  with  the  music,  would  be  suffered  to  pass  without  ceosuri^. 
or  alarm.  It  has  been  accordingly  said,  that  the  tendency  of  this  publication  Is 
mischievous,^  and  that  I  have  diosen  these  airs  bat  as  a  vehicle  of  dangerouii 
politics  —  as  fair  and  predous  vessels,  (to  borrow  an  image  of  St.  Augnstin,)* 
from  which  the  wine  of  error  might  be  administered.  1%  those  who  identify 
nationality  with  treason,  and  who  see,  in  ev^y  effort  for  Ireland,  a  system  of 
hostility  towards  England,  -—  to  those  too,  who,  nursed  In  the  gloom  of  preju- 
dice,  are  alarmed  by  the  &intest  gleam  of  fiberality,  that  threatens  to  msturb 
their  darkness  —  like  that  Demophon  of  old,  who,  when  the  sun  shone  upois 
htm,  shivered^  — to  such  men  I  shall  not  ddgn  to  apologize ,  for  the  warmtjik 
of  any  political  sentiment  which  may  occur  in  the  coprse  of  these  pages.  B«t 
as  there  are  many,  among  the  more  wise  and  tolerant,  who,  with  feeling  enoua|| 
to  mourn  over  the  wrongs  of  their  country,  and  sense  enough  to  perceive  all  tSe 
danger  of  not  redressing  them,  may  yet  think  that  allusions.,  in  the  least  degree  - 
bold  or  inflammatory,  should  be  avoided  in  a  publication  of  this  popular  descrip* 
tton  —  I  beg  of  these  respected  persons  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  one  who  de- 
precates more  sincerely  than  1  do,  any  appeal  to  the  passions  of  an  ignorant  and 
angry  multitude;  but  that  it  is  not  through  that  gross  and  inflammable  region  of 
sodety,  a  work  of  this  nature  could  ever  have  been  intended  to  drculate.  It  '  .  \  n 
looks  much  higher  for  its  audience  and  readers  —  it  is  found  upon  the  piano-  i^ 
fortes  of  the  rich  and  the  educated  —  of  tliosc  who  can  aifordf  to  have  their  ^^ 
national  zeal  a  little  stimulated,  without  exdting  much  dread  of  the  excesses  into 
wldch  it  may  hurry  them;  and  of  many  whose  nerves  may  be,  now  and  then, 
alarmed  with  advantage,  as  much  more  is  to  be  gained  by  their  fears,  than 
could  ever  be  expected  from, their  justice. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  piindpal  objection,  which  has  been  hitherto 
made  to  the  poetical  part  of  this  work,  sulow  me  to  add  a  few  words  in  defence 
of  my  ingenious  coadjutor,  Sir  John  Stevenson,  who  has  been  accused  of  having 
spoiled  the  simplidty  of  ike  airs,  by  the  chromatic  richness  of  his  symphonies, 
and  the  elaborate  variety  of  his  harmonies.  We  might  dte  the  example  of  the 
admirable  Haydn,  who  has  sported  through  all  the  mazes  of  musical  sdence,  in 
his  arrangement  of  the  simplest  Scottish  melodies;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that 
Sir  John  Stevenson  has  brought  a  national  feeling  to  thn  task,  which  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  from  a  foreigner ,  however  tasteflil  or  jii^icious.  Through 
many  of  his  own  compositions  we  trace  a  vein  of  Irish  sentiment,  which  points 
him  out  as  peculiarly  suited  to  catch  the  spirit  of  his  country^s  music;  and,  far 
from  agreemg  with  those  critacs,  who  think  that  his  symphonies  have  nothing 
kindred  with  the  airs  which  they  introduce,  I  would  say  that,  in  general,  they 
resemble  those  illuminated  initials  of  old  manuscripts,  which  are  of  the  same 
character  with  the  writing  which  follows,  though  more  highly  coloured  and 
more  curiously  ornamented. 

In  those  airs,  which  are  arranged  for  voices,  his  skill  has  particulariy  dis- 
inguished  itself,  and,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  angle  melody  most  na- 
turally expresses  the  language  of  feeling  and  passion ,  yet  often ,  when  a  fovourite 
strain  has  been  dismissed,  as  having  lost  its  charm  of  novelty  for  the  ear,  it  re- 
turns, in  a  harmonized  shape,  mth  new  claims  upon  our  interest  and  attention; 
and  to  those  who  study  the  delicate  artifices  of  composition ,  the  constnicdon  of 
the  inner  parts  of  these  pieces  must  afford,  I  think,  considerable  satis&ction. 
Every  voice  has  an  air  to  itself,  a  flowing  succession  of  notes,  wMch  might  be 
heard  with  pleasure,  independent  of  the  rest  —  so  artfully  has  the  harmonist  (if 
I  may  thus  express  it)  gavdled  the  melody,  distributing  an  equal  portion  of  its 
sweetness  to  every  part. 

If  your  Ladyship's  love  of  Music  were  not  known  to  me ,  I  should  not  have 
hazarded  so  long  a  letter  upon  the  subject ;  but  as ,  probably ,  I  may  have  presu- 
med too  far  upon  your  partiality,  the  best  revenge  you  can  take  is  to  wnte  me 
ust  as  long  a  letter  upon  Painting ;  and  I   promise  to  attend  to  your  theory  of 

1  See  Letters,  ander  the  Bigaatnres  of  Tlmaeas,  &c.,  ia  the  Morning  i^Mt,  PUoty  and 
other  papers. 

S  ^^IVon  acciiflo  verba,  qaasi  vasa  electa  atque  pretiosa ;  scd  vinum  erroris ,  quod  cum  ew 
Bobifl  propinatur."  —  Lib.  1.  Confess,  chap.  16. 

3  This  emblem  of  modera  bigoto  was  nead-butler  {TQa^Tt^oJtoiog)  to  Mexander  the  Great. 
—  Best.  Empir.  Pyrrh,  hypoth.  Lib.  1. 
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Jktvit^wUh^^lmmrm  Mfy  sanmttA  lijr  tltfit,  viUeh  I  havB  00  often  d«rhei 
ft«B  ^mtt  pricfadb  of  it.  —  Ilkuty  the  mind  which  soch  talents  adora,  continue 
caki9gtkiAbo^j  aid  hnppy  aa  it  ia  Yirtnooi ! 

liQUeve  tte ,  youc  Ladysliip*s 

Gralelul  Friend  and  Serrant, 

Thomas  Mooftn. 
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TO   TUB 

FOURTH  NUMBBR. 

fm  t^HBiber  of  the  Mndonius  ought  to  have  appeared  much  earlier;  and  the 
wider  off  tfbe  wocds  is  ashamed  to  confess ,  that  the  delay  of  its  publication  moat 
k  karated  cfaielly ,  if  not  entirely ,  to  him.  He  finds  it  necessary  to  make  thia 
.iMH,  aot  oidy  for  the  purpose  of  remoying  all  blame  from  the  publisher,  but 
i^  jeoiiiei|Denoe  of  a  rumour,  wUch  baa  been  circulated  industriously  in  Dublin, 
ilCtliie  Irish  GrOTemment  had  interfered  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  Work. 
'.  This  would  be,  indeed,  a  revival  of  Hbnrt  the  Eighth^s  enactments  against 
Iwrflli ,  and  It  is  flattering  to  find  that  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  our 
OBfflalioAy  even  by  such  persons  as  the  inventors  of  the  report.  Bishop  Lowth, 
kit  Irne,  y/iaa  of  opinion,  that  one  song,  like  the  1/ymn  to  If armofftiis,  wonld 

5 fa  done  mora  towai^  rousing  the  spirit  of  the  Romans ,  than  all  the  philippics 
jClCBao.  ^ut  we  live  in  wiser  and  less  musical  times;  ballads  have  long  lost 
Mr  ret^lutionary  powers,  and  we  question  if  even  a  "LillibuUero"  wodd  pro- 
fce  any  Very  amoua  consequenoes  at  present.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  add, 
titt  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report;  and  we  trust  that  whatever  bc^ef  it  ob- 
tiM  was  founded  more  upon  the  character  of  the  Government  than  of  the  Work. 

The  Airs  of  the  .kst  Number,  Ifaongh  fall  of  orguiality  and  beauty,  were, 
pdhsns,  in  general,  too  curiously  selected  to  become  all  at  once  as  popular  as, 
flduik ,  they  deserve  to  be.  The  Public  are  remarkiibly  reserved  towards  new 
AfMJitaaoea  in  music,  which,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why^many  modem 
M^^fes^il*  introduce  none  but  old  friends  to  thdr  notice.  Indeed,  it  ia  natural 
iiC  paraoos,  who  love  music  only  by  association,  should  be  slow  in  feeling  the 
disnBS  of  a  new  and  strange  melody;  while  those,  who  have  a  quick  sensibility 
ftrlBdscndiantiiigart,  will  as  naturally  seek  and  enjoy  novelty,  because  in  every 
ittiety  of  stmin  &ey  find  a  fresh  comhinatioo  of  ideas ,  and  the  sound  has  scarce- 
ly mched  the  ear,  before  tlie  heart  has  rapidly  translated  it  into  sentiment. 
Ift«  all,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  most  popular  of  our  National  Airs 
■t  also  the  most  beautilal^  and  it  has  been  our  wish  in  the  present  Number ,  to 
liMt  from  those  Melodies  only  which  have  long  been  listened  to  and  admired. 
fta least  known  in  the  coHection  is  the  Air  of  ^Love's  young  dream ;^^  but  it  is 
Me  of  those  easy ,  artless  strangers,  whose  merit  the  heart  ac£iowledges  uistantly. 

T.    M. 
BMiryStreet^  St.  Jaim9»\ 
Nov.  1811. 
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FIFTH  NUMBER. 

It  »  but  fair  to  those,  who  take  an  interest  in  this  Work,  to  state  that  it 
■  BOW  very  near  its  termination ,  and  that  the  Sixth  Number ,  which  shall  speedi- 
ly appear ,  will ,  most  probably ,  be  the  last  of  the  series.  Three  Volumes  will 
te  have  been  completed,  aocor^ng  to  the  original  phin,  and  the  Proprietors 
jtflre  me  to  say  that  a  Lost  of  Subscribers  will  be  published  with  the  concluding 
^onber. 

It  is  not  so  much  from  a  want  of  materials,  and  still  lessfi«m  any  abate- 
ikeat  of  zeal  or  industry ,  that  we  have  adopted  the  resolution  of  bringing  our 
^  to  a  €Aose'j  but  we  feel  so  proud,  for  our  country's  sake  and  our  own,  of 
^  interest  which  this  purely  Irian  Work  has  excited ,  and  so  anxious  lest  a  par^ 
^  of  that  interest  should  be  lost ,  by  any  ill-judg^  protraction  of  its  existence, 
uot  we  think  it  wiser  to  take  away  the  cup  from  the  lip,  whUe  its  flavour  is 
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yet,  we  trust,  fresh  and  sweoi,  thui  to  riik  any  Imm*  trial  of  the  diarm,  or 
give  80  much  as  not  to  leave  some  >vish  for  more.  In  speaking  thus  1  allade 
entirely  to  the  Airs,  which  are,  of  oourse,  the  main  attraction  tff  these  Volumes  ;> 
and  though  we  have  still  many  popular  aiul  delightful  Melodies  to  produce,  *  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  should  soon  experience  some  dil&cnky ,  in  equalling 
the  riclmess  and  novelty  of  the  earlier  Numbers ,  for  wliioh,  as  we  had  tho  choice 
of  all  before  us,  we  naturally  selected  only  the  most  rare  and  beastiful.  Tiie 
Poetry,  too,  would  be  sure  to  sympathize  with  the  decline  of  the  Music f  and 
however  feebly  my  words  have  kept  pace  with  the  excellence  of  the  Airs,  they 
would  follow  their /aZftng-  ojf ,  I  fear,  witii  wouderful  alacrity.  Hq  that,  altogether, 
both  pride  and  prudence  counsel  us  to  stop ,  while  the  Work  is  yet ,  we  believe, 
ilounshing  and  attractive ,  and  in  the  imperial  attitude  ''^stantea  fliort,"  beforo 
we  incur  the  charge  either  of  akeiing  for  the  worse,  or,  what  is  equally  un- 
pardonable ,   contiiiULUg  too  long  the  same. 

We  beg,  however,  to  say,  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  our  falling  to  find 
Airs  as  exquisite  as  most  of  those  we  have  given ,  that  we  mean  thus  to  antici- 
pate the  natural  period  of  dissolution  —  like  tliuse  Indians  who  put  tlieir  relatives 
to  death  when  they  become  feeble  —  and  they  who  wish  to  retard  tliis  Eutha- 
nasia of  the  Irish  IMelodles ,  cam\ot  better  effect  it  than  by  contributing  to  our 
collection,  not  what  are  called  curious  Airs,  for  we  have  abundance  of  them, 
and  tiiey  are,  in  general,  ordy  curious,  but  any  real  sweet  and  expressive  Son^s 
of  our  Comitry,  which  either  chance  or  research  may  have  brought  into  their 
hands. 

T.  M. 
Mayfldd  Cottage,  Ashbourne^ 
December,  18I<S. 
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In  presenting  this  Sixth  Number  to  the  Public  as  our  last,  and  bidduig  adieu 
to  the  Irish  Harp  forever,  we  shall  not  answer  very  contidently  for  the  strength 
of  our  resolution,  nor  feel  quite  sure  that  it  may  not  prove,  after  all,  to  be  oidy 
one  of  those  eternal  farewdls  which  a  lover  takes  of  his  mistress  occasionally. 
Our  only  motive,  indeed,  for  discontinuing  tlie  Work  was  a  fear  that  our  trea- 
sures were  beginnuig  to  be  exhausted,  and  an  unwillingness  to  descend  to  the 
gatliering  of  mere  seed-pearl,  after  the  very  valuable  gems  it  hoa  ueen  our  lot 
to  string  together.  But  tins  intention,  which  we  aimounced  in  our  tifth  Number, 
has  excited  an  anxiety  in  tlie  lovei'S  of  Irish  Music,  not  oidy  pleasant  and  flat- 
tering ,  but  highly  useful  to  us ;  for  the  various  contributions  we  have  received 
in  consequence,  have  enriched  our  collection  with  so  mauy  choice  and  beautiful 
Airs,  that  if  we  keep  to  our  resolution  of  publishing  no  more,  it  will  certainly 
be  an  instance  of  forbeai-ance  and  self-command,  unexampled  ia  the  history  of 
poets  and  nmsidaus.  To  one  Gentleman  in  particular,  who  lias  been  many  years 
resident  in  England,  but  who  has  not  forgot  among  his  various  pursuits,  either 
the  language  or  the  melodies  of  his  native  country ,  we  beg  to  oifer  our  best 
thanks  tor  the  mmiy  interesUng  communications  with  which  he  has  favoured  us ; 
and  we  trust  that  he  and  our  other  friends  will  not  relax  in  those  effoits  by 
which  we  have  been  so  considerably  assisted ;  for  though  tlie  Work  must  now 
be  considered  as  defunct,  yet —  as  Reaumur,  the  naturalist,  found  out  the  art 
of  making  the  cicada  sing  after  it  was  dead  -  it  is  not  impossible  that ,  some 
time  or  other ,  we  may  try  a  similar  experiment  upon  the  Irish  Melodies. 

MaigfiM,  ABhhoumej 
March,  1815. 

*  AmoD^  tkeve  is  Savourna  Deelith,  which  1  have  hitherto  only  withheld  from  the  dinidencv 
1  fei:l  iu  (reading  upon  the  same  ground  m  ith  Mr.  Cauipkell,  who»u  hoauliful  words  to  this*  line 
Airha%e  taLun  too  strong  poHscssion  of  all  earn  and  hearts,  loriueto  think  of  producing  any  iui- 
prctuiou  after  Um.    I  suppoue,  however,  1  must  attempt  it  for  the  ncU  K umber. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THB 

SEVENTH  NUMBER. 


Iv  I  had  coiisulted  only  my  own  Judgment,  this  Work  would  not  have  ex- 
tended beyond  He  Six  Numbers  already  published ;  which  contain ,  perhaps ,  the 
flower  vf  our  national  melodies,  and  have  attained  a  rank  in  public  favour  of 
wUch  I  wofdd  not  willingly  risk  the  forfdture,  by  degenerating,  in  any  way, 
from  those  merits  that  were  its  source.  Whatever  treasures  of  our  music  were 
stiH  ia  reser\-e,  (and  it  will  be  seen,  I  trust,  that  they  are  numerous  and  valu- 
able,) I  would  gladly  have  left  to  future  poets  to  olean,  and,  with  the  ritual 
words  *'fiW  troifo,"  would  haTe  delivered  up  the  iotai  into  other  hands,  before 
it  had  lost  much  of  its  light  in  my  own.  But  the  oall  for  a  continuance  of  the 
work  has  been,  as  I  understand  from  the  Publisher,  so  general,  and  we  have 
received  so  many  oontribudons  of  old  and  beautiful  airs,  *  the  suppression  of  which, 
,  for  the  enhancement  of  those  we  have  published,  would  resemble  too  much  the 
pofiey  of  the  Dutch  in  burning  their  spices ,  that  I  have  been  persuaded ,  though 
not  without  oonsideraUe  diffidence  in  my  success ,  to  commence  a  new  series  of  the 
Iriah  Melodies. 

T.M. 

*  Oce  Geatlcman ,  in  particalar ,  ^oee  name  I  shall  feel  hafpy  in  beiag  allowed  to  aien- 
tioa,  km  aot  ssfar  seat  os  nearly  forfar  aneicut  airs,  but  has  coinmanicated  many  cuTioaa 
fm^eats  of  Idsii  paeCry,  and  some  iuterestin^  ttaditioni,  earrcntin  the  conntry  where Jbe  re- 
side!*, illastratcd  by  sketches  of  the  romantic  scenery  to  whicui  they  refer*,  all  of  which,  though 
too  late  for  the  presant  JNumber,  will  be  of  iaiiaite  aerviee  to  us  ia  the  proscoutioa  of  our  task 
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COMIC  OPERA,  IN  THREE  ACTS. 


DUAMATiS  PER60NAE. 


Sir  ChmrUi  Canvas 
Cafiain  CanvAa 
IJemrf  de  Hosier 
Mr.  Hturtingtan 
Leaiherhead 
Davy 


La  F^sse 
Lady  Bah  Blue 
Madame  de  Bosier 
Miss  Selipyn 
Miss  nartington 
Susan 

Peasants^  &c«  &e. 


ACT  1. 


SCENE  I.  —  Tke  Beach  —  Boats  coming^  ft)  fjmd. 

BOAT'CLRB* 

Thr  Bonf .  that  lig^htena  the  languid  M'ay, 

VVhon  Dro^s  Are  ^flowing. 

And  faiut  with  rowhiff, 
If  like  the  spell  of  Hope^a  airy  lay. 
To  wheae  eouud  thro*  life  we  stray. 
The  beams  that  flash  on  the  oar  awhile, 

As  we  row  alone  thro*  waves  so  elear, 
niame  Its  spray ,  like  the  fleeting  amUe 

That  shines  o'er  Sorrow's  tear. 

Nothlnr  Is  lost  on  hfm ,  who  sees 

With  an  eye  that  Peeling  Ifave;  — 
For  him  there's  a  ttorf  in  ev^ry  breese. 

And  a  picture  in  evVy  wave. 
Then  slur,  to  lighten  the  languid  way)  — 

When  Drows  are  glowing. 

And  lafnt  with  rowing : 
*Th)  like  the  spell  of  Hape'a  airy  lay. 
To  whose  sound  thro'  life  we  stray. 

Sir  Charles  Canvas^  Lady  Bah  Blue j  MissHartingUm^  MissSebDyn^  andDavy^ 

land  fnm  the  Boat, 

Lady  B.  What  a  channing  clear  morning!  I  protest  we  might  ahnost  see 
the  coast  of  France.  —  Run,  Davy,  and  fetch  my  telescope. 

Davy.     I  wool ,  my  Lady.    [Exit  Davy  to  Boat.] 

Sir  Charles.    Ay ,  do ,  Davy  —  the  French  coast  is  a  favourite  view  of  mine. 

Miss  Selwyn.    I  thought,  Sir  Charles,   your  views  lay  nearer  home. 

SirC.  Hem  — a  hit  at  me  for  staying  at  home,  while  my  brother  is  abroad 
fightii^  the  enemy  (aside).  Why,  really,  Madam,  if  all  the  brains  of  country 
were  to  be  exported  through  the  Admiralty  and  the  War-Office,  you  would 
have  none  left  for  home  consumption.  —  No  —  no  —  a  few  of  us  must  stick 
to  Old  England,  or  her  politics  and  fashions  would  be  entirely  neglected,  and 
the  devil  would  get  amongst  the  nunisters  and  the  tailors. 

Miss  Hartington.  You  suppose  then.  Sir  Charles,  that  our  politics  and  our 
fashions  may  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  same  hands. 

Sir  C.  Certainly,  Madam  —  there  is  nothing  like  us  for  leading  either  the 
ton  or  the  Opposition  —  for  turning  out  dther  an  equipage  or  an  Adminislra^ 
Htm;  and  equally  knowing  on  the  turf  and  the  hustings^  if  a  favourite  horse 
breaks  doum^  or  a  new  patriot  Mto ,  we  can  start  you  fresh  ones  at  the  shortest 
notice. 

Miss  S.  Your  brother,  however,  seems  to  think.  Sir  Charles,  that  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  a  British  man  of  war,  he  may  make  himself  at  least  as  useful 
to  his  country,  as  if  he  passed  all  his  time  between  a  barouche-box  and  the 
Treasury  Bench.  , 

Sir  C.  That  plaguy  brother  of  mine  is  never  out  of  her  head  (aside).  Why, 
as  to  my  brother  —  Miss  Selwyn  —  my  brother  —  in  short.  Madam,  if  my 
brother  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  come  into  the  world,  but  had  waited 
decently  like  me  till  his  mother  was  married,  he  would  not  only^  have  saved  the 
family  some  blushes,  but  would  have  possessed ,  of  course,  the  title,  the  fortune, 
and  all  those  cogent  little  reasons  which  I  now  have  for  keeping  this  head  of 
mine  out  of  gun-shot,  and  employing  it  in  the  home  department  at  your  serjice. 

Miss.  S.    His  want  of  feeling  upon  this  nusfortune  of  hb  family  is  quite  odious. 
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—  We  most  not  stay  to  listen  to  him  (Th  MisB  Hartinffton.)  Believo  me,  Sir 
Charles ,  yon  mistake  the  mode  of  recommending  yourself,  if  you  think  to  amuse  by 
this  display  of  levity  upon  a  subject  in  wbi<£  a  parentis  honour  and  a  brother's 
interests  are  so  very  deeply  and  delicately  concerned.  —  The  rude  hand  of  the 
world  will  be  ready  enough  to  lift  the  veil,  without  requiring  your  aid  in  the 
exposure.  [Exeunt  Miss  Hart,  and  Miss  Selwyn, 

Sir  C,  Ay  —  this  now  comes  of  talking  facetiously  upon  grave  subjects.  —  'Tis 
the  way  in  the  House  ^  tho\  always  —  Adam  Smith  and  Joe  Miller  well  mixed ,  that's 
your  ParUamentary  style  of  eloquence.  —  But  what^s  our  old  Polyhymnia  about  here  ? 
[Turning  to  Lady  Baby  who^  during  this  time,  has  got  the  telescope,  and  is  look- 
ing towards  the  seaJ] 

Lady  B.  Well  —  positively  -^  this  is  a  most  miraculous  telescope  —  There  — 
there  he  is  again. 

Sir  C.    JMay  I  ask  what  your  Ladyship  has  found  oat? 

Lady  B.  Something  black  and  red ,  Sir  Charles ,  that  is  moving  on  the  coast 
opposite,  which,  my  fond  fancy  persuades  me,  may  be  one  of  the  great  French 
chemists.  —  There,  there  he  goes  again,  the  dear  man!  —  the  black  must  be 
his  face,  and  the  red  his  night-cap  —  What  wonderful  discoveries  he  may  be 
making  at  this  moment ! 

Sir  C.    Not  more  wonderful  than  you  are  making  yourself,  I  think,  old  lady ! 

Lady  B.  Cone  here,  Davy,  and  try  what  you  can  observe —  Your  eyes  have 
not  suSefftd  in  the  cause  of  science,  like  mine. 

Davy.  Why ,  noa  —  not  much  —  and ,  ecod !  sometimes ,  of  an  evening ,  I  can 
see  twice  as  much  as  other  folk.  —  Like  your  Highland  witches,  I  have  a  sight 
to  spare. 

Sir  C.  (Aside.}  I  never  yet  knew  a  learned  lady,  that  did  not  delight  in 
having  a  booby  to  shew  off  upon.  —  Whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  servant, 
lover,  or  husband,  these  curious  copies  of  Sappho  generally  have  a  calf-skia  at 
thdr  hacks. 

Davy.  (Looking  through  the  glass.)  What  colour  did  you  say  a  chemist  was, 
my  Lady? 

Lady  B.  (Smiling.)  Why ,  rather  of  the  dingy  than  otherwise  —  Uie  dark, 
sober,  tinge  of  the  la&>ratory.  As  my  friend  Dr.  OUargon  often  says  to  me  —  'Your 
Ignorant  people.  Madam,  have  an  objection  to  dirt  —  but  /  know  what  it  is  corn- 
nosed  of,  and  am  perfectly  reconciled  to  it.'  —  And  so  he  is,  good  man!  he  bears 
it  like  a  philosopher. 

Davy.    By  gum !  I  see  it  now,  sailing  away  to  windward  like  smoke. 

Lady  B.    Sailing !    you  blockhead ! 

Davy.  Ees  —  and  if  you  had  not  tould  me  'twas  a  chemist ,  I  could  have  sworn 
'twas  a  great  collier  from  Newcastle. 

Lady  B,  Ha!  plenty  of  the  carbonic,  however!  —  But,  pray.  Sir  Charles, 
what  has  become  of  my  niece  and  Miss  Hartington? 

Sir  C.  Just  patW  off.  Madam,  as- we  say  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  left  mc  in  silent 
admiration  of  the  ease  with  wliich  your  Ladyship's  vision  can  travel  to  the  coast  of 
Prance,  whileHhe  eyes  of  this  unlettered  rustic  can  reach  no  farther  than  the  middle 
of  the  Channel. 

Davy.  Well  —  come  —  to  be  half  seas  over  is  quite  enough  for  any  mo- 
derate man. 

Lady  B.  Hold  your  familiar  tongue ,  and  follow  me  —  Sir  Charles,  shall  we  try 
and  find  the  young  ladies? 

Sir  C.  With  all  my  heart  —  though,  I  assure  your  Ladyship,  the  humour  in  which 
Miss  Selwyn  adjourned  the  debate  made  me  rather  fear  that  I  was  put  off  tiU  this  day 
sh  mouths. 

Lady  B.  There  are  some  of  my  sex ,  Sir  Charles ,  like  certain  chemical  sub- 
stances —  it  is  impossible  to  melt  them,  because  they  Jly  off  in  vapour  during 
the  process.  —  My  niece,  I  confess,  is  of  this  fly-away  nature ;  while/,  alas!  am 
but  too  fusible.  —  Come,  Davy ,  bring  the  telescope  safely  after  me. 

[Exeunt  Sir  C.  and  Lady  B. 

Davy.  I  wool,  my  Lady  (looking  after  her).  —  What  a  comical  thing  your 
laming  is!  —  Now,  here  am  I,  as  a  body  may  say,  in  the  very  thjck  on't. 
—  Nothing  but  knowledge,  genus,  and  what  not,  from  morning  till  night,  and 
yet,  dang  it,  somehow,  none  of  it  sticks  to  me.  —  It  wouldnx  be  so  in  other 
concams  —  Now,  in  a  public  house  for  instance,  I  think  I  could  hardly  be  among 
the  liquors  all  day ,  without  some  of  them  finding  their  way  into  my  mouth  —  But 
here^s  this  laming  —  thof  I  be  made  a  kind  of  accomplice  in  it  by  my  lady ,  I  am  as 
ioBoccnt  of  it  all  as  the  Parson  of  our  parish. 

SONG.  —  Davy. 

Says  Sammy,  the  tailor,  to  me, 
As  he  flat  wiik  his  ipiadlcs  crosawaya,  ~ 
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Ttfl  bokaee  rm  a  poet,  yo«  iee, 

*Tliat  1  kivcr  my  head  with  green  baixe!* 
80  sayi)  I,  *For  a  sainple  I  befs/ 

Aod  r m  shot  if  he  didn't  produce ,  Sir, 
Some  ero9ttick9  bf*  wrote  on  his  Icn, 
And  ajMMCern  ode  to  hin  ITooae,  ^ir. 
Oh  this  writing  and  reaotng! 
*Ti8  all  a  fioe  conjuratiou, 
Made  for  folks  of  high  breediag, 
To  bother  themaelvefl  and  the  nation ! 

V  There*0  Dick,  who  sold  wine  in  the  lane. 

And  old  Dickey  himsiclf  fid  not  tope  ill; 
But  politics  turnod  hit  brain, 

And  a  place  he  call'd  Constantinople. 
He  never  could  sit  down  to  dine, 

But  he  thought  of  poor  Turkey ^  he  said,  Sir; 
And  swore,  while  he  tippisd  his  wine. 
That  the  iitrte  was  ne'ef  out  of  his  head.  Sir. 
Oh  this  writing  and  reading !  Lc 

The  grocer,  Will  Fig,  who  so  fast 

Thro^  his  cyphers  and  figures  could  ran  ye, 
By  gum!  he  has  nothing,  at  last. 

But  the  cyphers  to  show  for  his  money. 
The  barber,  a  scollard,  well  known 

At  the  sign  of  the  wig  hanging  from  a  tree, 
Makes  ev'ry  head  like  his  own, 

For  he  cuts  them  all  up  into  geometry! 
Oh  this  writing  and  reading!  &c. 

SCENE  n.  —  Jn  Apartment  at  Mr.  HARTmcTON's. 

Enter  Miss  Sblwyn  and  Miss  H^rtington. 

Miss  Hart.  My  dear  Miu  Selwyn  —  I  am  so  happy  for  once  to  hare  you  quietly  in 
my  father*8  house.  —  We  iierer  should  have  got  so  intimate  in  London. 

MissS.  In  London!  oh,  never.  —  What  with  being  at  home  to  nobody  in  the 
morning,  and  being  at  home  to  every  body  in  the  evening,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  intimacy  amongst  us.  —  We  are  like  those  ladies  of  Bagdad,  ia  ^The  Arabian 
Nights,'  who  entertained  strangers  in  their  illuminated  apartments,  upon  condition 
that  they  would  not  ask  to  know  any  thing  further  about  them. 

Miss  Hart.    But  I  had  ahnost  forgot  Sir  Charles  Canvas. 

Miss  S.    Nothing  so  likely  to  slip  out  of  one's  memory,  my  dear. 

Miss  Hart.  I  am  quite  happy  to  hear  you  say  so ,  as  I  rather  feared  Sir  Charles 
was  a  lover  of  yours. 

Miss  S.  And  so  he  unfortunately  is  —  He  loves  me  with  a  sort  of  electio- 
neering regard  for  the  influence  which  my  fortune  would  give  him  among  the  free- 
holders. —  In  short ,  he  canvasses  my  heart  and  the  county  together ,  and  for  every 
vow  expects  a  vote. 

Miss  Hart.  I  had  always  sugposed  till  now  that  Captain  Canvas  was  the  elder 
of  the  two. 

Miss  S.  You  were  right,  my  dear:  he  is  older  by  a  year  than  Sir  Charles 
—  But  their  father,  the  late  Baronet,  having  married  his  lady  privately  in  France, 
Captain  Canvas  was  bom  before  their  marriage  was  avowed,  and  before  the 
second  solemnization  of  it,  which  took  place  publicly  in  England.  —  Though  no 
one  doubts  the  validity  of  the  fii'st  union,  yet  the  difficulty,  indeed  the  impossibi- 
lity, of  proving  it,  from  the  total  want  of  witness  or  document,  has  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  8ir  Charles  to  usurp  the  title  and  fortune,  while  his  brave  and  admirable 
brother  is  carelessly  wandering  over  the  ocean ,  with  no  fortune  but  his  sword,  no 
title  but  his  glory ! 

Miss  Hart.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  warmth  with  which  you  speak  of  Cap- 
tmn  Canvas  —  I  knew  him  once  very  well  (sighs). 

Miss  S.    Very  well ,  did  you  say ,  Miss  Uartington? 

Miss  Hart.  Oh!  no  —  not  —  indeed  scarcely  at  all.  —  I  meant  merely  that  I  had 
seen  him.  —  He  was  the  friend  of  poor  Dc  Rosier  (aside). 

Miss  S.  That  sigh  —  that  confusion  —  yes  —  yes  —  I  see  it  plain  —  she  loves 
him  too  (aside).  [Mr.  Hartingien^s  voice  heard  without. 

Miss  Hart.  My  father's  voice!  —  what  a  lucky  relief!  I  am  so  happy,  my 
dear  Miss  Selwyn,  in  the  opportunity  of  introdudng  you  to  my  futlier.  —  You 
must  not  be  suprised  at  the  oddity  of  his  appearance  —  he  is  just  now  setting 
out  upon  one  of  those  benevolent  rambles ,  for  wliich  he  dresses  himself  like  the 
meanest  of  mankind;  being  convinced  that,  in  this  homely  garb,  he  finds  an  ea- 
sier access  to  tiie  house  of  Misfortune,  and  that  proud  Misery  unburdens  her 
heart  more  freely  for  him  who  seems  to  share  in  her  wants,  than  for  him  who  osten- 
tatiously comes  to  relieve  them. 

Enter  Mr,  Hartington,  meanly  dressed. 
Dear  father!  my  friend,  Miss  Selwyn. 
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Mr.  ItarU  I  fear.  Miss  Selwyn,  I  shall  alarm  you  by  these  tatters  —  Fine 
,  like  crows,  are  apt  to  be  frightened  away  by  rags. 

BMtM  S.  When  we  know,  Sir,  the  purpose  for  which  this  disguise  is  as- 
samed ,  it  looks  brighter  in  our  eyes  than  the  gayest  habiliments  of  fashion  —  for 
wiien  charity  — 

Mr.  Eart.  Nay,  nay,  child,  no  (lattery  —  You  have  learned  these  fine  speech- 
es from  your  aunt ,  Lady  Bab ,  who  is ,  if  I  mistake  not ,  what  the  world  calls  a 
Blue-Stocking, 

Mi89  S.    In  troth.  Sir,  I  rather  fear  my  aunt  has  incurred  that  title. 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes  —  yes  —  I  knew  her  father  —  he  was  a  man  of  erudition 
Uiaself,  and,  havuig  no  son  to  inherit  his  leandns,  was  resolved  to  lay  out  every 
syllable  of  it  upon  this  daughter ,  and  accordingly  stuffed  her  head  with  all  that 
waA  legible  and  UlegihU^  without  once  considering  that  the  female  intellect  may 
pwmbly  be  too  weak  for  such  an  experiment,  and  that,  if  guns  were  made  of 
l^ass,  we  should  be  but  idly  employed  in  charging  them. 

Aftss  S.    And  would  you,  then,  shut  us  oat  entirely  from  the  light  of  learning? 

Mr.  Hart.  No  —  no  —  learn  as  much  as  you  please,  but  learn  also  to  con- 
ceal it. —  I  could  even  bear  a  little  peep  at  the  bluenitoclungs,  but  save  me  from 
the  woman  who  shews  them  up  to  her  knees! 

Aftss  Hart.    Nay,  father,  you  speak  severely, 

Jlr.  Bart.  Perhaps  I  do,  child,  and  lose  my  time  in  the  bargain.  —  But, 
hcse,  make  Miss  Sclwyn  welcome,  while  I  go  to  my  bureau  to  fill  this  little  am- 
munition-pouch ($hewing  a  smalt  leather  purse)  for  my  day's  sport  among  the  cot- 
tages. —  Oh,  money!  money!  let  bullionists  and  paper -mongers  say  what  they 
will,  the  true  art  of  raising  the  value  of  a  guinea  is  to  share  it  with  those,  who 
are  imdeservedly  in  want  of  it !  [Exit, 

Miss  S.    (looking  after  him)  Excellent  man ! 

Mim  Hart.  But  were  you  not  a  little  shocked  by  the  misery  of  bis  appear- 
ance? 

Miu.  S.  Oh !  not  at  all.  —  He  seems  to  me  like  one  of  those  dark  douds,  that 
lay  between  us  and  the  moon  last  night  —  gloomy  and  forbidding  on  its  outward 
9  but  lined  with  the  silver  light  of  heaven  within ! 

DUET.  —  Mim  Sblwtn  and  Miss  Habtington. 

'Tia  sweet  to  liehsld .  when  the  billows  are  sleeping, 

Some  gay-Golour*d  bark ,  moving  gracefally  by ; 
Kio  damp  on  her  deck .  but  the  even-tide*8  weepinff. 

No  breath  in  her  sails,  but  the  summer-winds  sigh. 

Yet,  who  wonid  not  tarn,  with  a  fonder  emotion. 

To  gase  on  the  life-boat,  tho*  nigged  and  worn, 
l^'hich  often  hath  wafted,  o*er  hills  of  the  ocean. 

The  lost  light  of  hope  to  the  seaman  forlorn? 

Oh!  grant  that,  of  those,  who,  in  life's  sonny  slomber. 

Around  us,  like  summer-barks,  idly  have  playM, 
When  storms  are  abroad,  we  may  lind,  in  tne  number. 

One  friend,  like  the  life-boat,  to  fly  to  onr  aid! 

[Exeunt. 
€JhttrU$  (speaking  without).  IVCss  Selwyn !  your  aunt  has  despatched  me 
fo  say  that  — -  (Enters)  —  Miss  Selwyn!  —  Miss  Selwyn!  —  This  saucv  heiress 
avoidji  me,  as  if  I  was  a  collector  of  the  income-tax.  —  I  see  how  it  is  —  she 
has  the  impudence  to  dislike  me  without  asking  her  aunt*s  consent  —  negatives 
ne  without  a  division  —  But  m  have  her  yet  —  Fll  marry  her  (as  I  got  into 
Parliajnent)  for  oppositions  sake.  —  Snug  house  this  of  her  friend  Miss  Har- 
tington's.  —  Jler  father,  I  hear,  a  rich  banker.  —  I  rather  suspect  too  that 
GtUe  Tory  is  somewhat  taken  with  mo.  She  listened  to  every  thing  I  said  as  at- 
tentively as  a  Reporter.  —  Well  —  egad!  in  case  should  faU  in  the  one,  I  think 
I  nay  as  well  make  sure  of  the  other.  —  ^Two  strings  to  my  bow,  as  Lord  Ei- 
tker-iide  says  in  the  House?  —  But  who  have  we  here? 

Enter  Mr.  Haktington. 
Oh!  some  poor  pensioner  of  the  family,   I  suppose  —  One,  too,  who  mast  have 
got  hia  pension  upon  very  honest  tenns ,  for  his  coat  is  evidently  not  vxtrth  turning. 

Mr.  nart.    Some  troublesome  visitor,  that  I  must  get  rid  of  (aside). 

Sir.  C.    Pray,  my  good  firiend,  is  there  any  one  at  home? 

3fr.  Hart.    No,  Sir. 

Sir  C.  I  thought  his  friends  were  out  by  his  looking  so  shabby  (aside).  And 
you.  Sir,  I  presume,  are  a  quarterly  visitor  to  this  family  —  or  monthly,  per- 
haps —  or  weekly  —  the  Treasury ^  I  know,  pays  quarterly. 

Mr.  Hart,  It  is  true.  Sir,  I  am  dependent  upon  the  master  of  this  house  for 
aD  the  comfort  and  happiness  I  enjoy. 

Sir  C.  I  knew  it  —  at  the  first  glance  I  knew  it.  Let  me  alone  for  the  phy- 
siognomy of  placemen  and  pensioners  —  from  the  careless  smile  of  the  sinecure- 
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holder^  to  the  keen  forward-looking  eye  of  ike  reveniomst.  —  This  fellow  may 
be  useful  to  me  (aside).  —  And  what  are  the  services ,  pray ,  which  you  render 
in  return  to  your  benefoctor? 

Mr.  Hart,  The  smile.  Sir,  which  his  good  actions  always  leare  upon  my 
cheek,  and  the  sweet  sleep  which  he  knows  I  enjoy,  after  witnessing  the  happy 
effects  of  his  charity ,  are  ample  repayment  to  hun  for  the  utmost  efforts  of  his 
benevolence. 

Sir  C.  Then,  upon  my  soul,  he  is  more  easily  paid  than  any  of  those  1  have 
ever  had  dealings  with.  —  I  could  smile  bright  or  sleep  heavy;  but  the  guineas^ 
being  both  bright  and  heavy,  were  always  preferred  to  my  smiling   and  sleeping. 

Mr,  Hart.  I  shall  be  kept  here  all  day  by  this  troublesome  coxcomb  (atide)* 
Your  pardon.  Sir,  I  have  some  business  to  transact  for  Mr.  Hartiiigton. 

Sir  C.  Stay,  my  fine  fellow,  just  one  minute.  —  How  should  you  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  serving  yotu:  benefactor,  and  receiving  the  thanks  of  thi* 
honourable  house  for  your  good  offices? 

Mr.  Hart.  Every  thing  that  concerns  Mr.  Hartington,  Sir,  is  as  dear  to  me  as 
my  own  immediate  interests. 

Sir  C.  Exactly  what  we  say  of  Great  Britain  in  the  House  —  'Every  tlung 
that  concerns  Great  Britain  is  as  dear  to  me  (mimicking)  —  'But,  I  say,  my 
old  pensioner ,  you  know  the  boarding-house  down  street  ?  {Mr.  H.  nods  his  head.) 
Good  feeding  there,  by  the  bye  —  commons  fit  for  Lords  —  only  that  the  hiUs 
are  brought  in  too  early  in  the  session  —  But  call  upon  me  there  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  and  I'll  employ  you  in  some  way  that  may  be  useful  to  you.  —  In  tlie 
mean  time,  as  old  Hartington  seems  to  have  a  few  anuable  oddities  about  charity 
and  so  forth,  you  can  tell  him ,  if  you  have  an  opportunity,  that  /  too  have  a  won- 
derful taste  that  way.  —  Oh!  you  smile.  Sir,  do  you?  Well,  then,  to  shew  you 
that  I  have^  here's  —  (takes  out  his  purse)  —  yet  stay  —  just  wait  till  my  friends 
come  into  power ,  and ,  as  I  think  you  love  tippling ,  I'll  get  you  made  a  ganger, 
you  dog! 

Mr.  Hart,  Keep  your  patronage.  Sir,  for  those  who  want  it,  and,  above  aU, 
for  those  who  deserve  it.  —  The  master  of  this  house  is ,  thank  Heaven !  the  only 
patron  /  require.  —  Let  but  my  conduct  meet  with  his  approbation,  and  I  may  look 
up,  with  hope,  to  that  highest  of  places,  which  the  power  of  monarchs  cannot  give, 
nor  the  caprices  of  this  world  deprive  me  of.  [Exit. 

Sir  C.  Well  said,  old  boy  —  though,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  cannot  imagine 
what  is  the  Place  he  alludes  to.  —  'Tis  not  in  the  Red-Book ,  I'm  sure  —  But  no  mat- 
ter —  he  may  be  useful  in  delivering  a  billet-doux  for  me  to  Miss  Hartington.  —  Cui^ 
sed  troublesome  things  those  biUet-doux !  When  I'm  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ,  I 
mean  to  propose  a  tax  on  them —  (mimicking  some  public  speaker)  —  'IVIr.  Chairman! 
I  move  that  all  love-dealings  shall  be  transacted  upon  stamps.  —  Soft  nonsense,  Sir, 
upon  a  one-andr-sixpenny  —  when  the  passion  b  to  any  amount,  an  eigbteen-pen'orth 
more  —  and  a  proposal  for  marriage  —  'No  —  curse  it  —  Til  not  lay  any  thing  ad- 
ditional upon  marriage.  —  It  never  came  under  the  head  of  luxuries ,  and  is  quite  tax 
enough  in  itself.  [ExiL 

SCENE  m.  —  Another  Apartment  in  Mr,  Hastington's  House, 

Enter  Miss  Hartington. 

Miss  Hart,    How  long  thb  loitering  girl  is  away !  my  heart  sickens  with  anxiety 

for  her  return.  —  It  caimot  surely  be  De  Rosier  whom  I  saw  at  the  library  —  and 

yet  his  features,  air,    manner,  altogether  scarcely  leave  a  doubt  upon  my  heart. 

—  Oh,  De  Rosier!  What  strange  caprice  of  Fortune  can  have  lowered  thy  station 

in  life  so  suddenly  ?  —  And  yet ,  wealth  was  not  the  charm  that  attracted  me ,   nor 

could  riches  shed  one  additional  grace  upon  that  which  is  bright  and  estimable 

already. 

SONG.  —  Miss  Hartington. 
When  Leila  toachM  the  lute, 

Not  then  alone  'twao  felt. 
Bat,  when  the  Mounds  were  mate. 

In  memory  still  they  dwelt 
Sweet  lute!  in  nightly  alumbers 
Still  we  heard  thy  morning  u  ambers. 

Ah!  how  could  she,  who  stole 

Such  breath  from  simple  wire. 
Be  led ,  in  pride  of  soul, 

To  slrinc  with  gold  her  lyref 
Sweet  lute !  thy  cliords  she  breaketh ! 
Golden  now  the  strings  she  waketb! 

But  where  are  all  the  tales 

Her  lute  so  sweetly  told¥ 
In  lofty  themes  she  tails. 

And  soft  ones  suit  not  gold. 


Rich  lute!  we  see  thee  j^isten, 
But,  las!  no  more  we  listen! 
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Enter  Susan. 
Well  —  dear  Suan !  what  news  ? 

Smmmi.  Why,  you  see ,  MUSy  I  went  to  the  circulating  library,  and  as  I  forgot  the 
OBJne  of  the  book  you  bid  me  get,  I  thought  I  would  ask  for  one  of  my  own  choosing. 
—  So,  says  I,  ^Sir,  Miss  Harangton  sent  me  for  the  Comical  Magazine,  with  the  blue 
aad  red  cat«  in  it;'  upon  which  he  blushed  up,  and 


Bari.    Who  blushed?  tell  me  —  is  it  he?  is  it,  indeed,  Mr.  De  Rosier? 
La!  Miss  —  there's  no  comfort  in  telling  you  a  story  —  you  are  always  in 
fisdi  a  hurry  to  get  at  the  contents  of  it. 

Miss  Hart.    Nay,  but,  my  dear  Susan! 

Susan.  W^ell  —  if  yon  will  have  it  all  at  once  — it  ts  he  —  it  is  the  same  ele- 
g^at  young  Mr.  De  Rosy,  who  used  to  walk  by  the  windows  in  London  to  admire 
ycNi  —  and  there  he  is  now  behind  the  counter  of  that  library ,  with  a  pen  stuck 
m  hift  beaotiful  ear ,  and  his  nice  white  hands  all  oyer  with  the  dust  of  them  dirty 
Ettle  story-books. 

Hart.    There's  a  mystery  in  this,  which  I  cannot  account  for.  —  I  did  indeed 
from  one,  who  knew  him  well,  that  he  depended  upon  precarious  remittances 
froin  France  —  but  "then 

'^Sttsmi,  Lord  —  IMKss  —  your  emigrants  are  always  purcarious  people  —  tho', 
^^odeed,  to  give  the  devil  his  due ,  Mr.  De  Rosy  is  as  little  like  one  as  may  be  — 
^*for,  I  purtest  and  wow,  he  speaks  English  almost  as  well  as  myself;  and  he 
'Sosed  to  give  a  pound-note  as  prettily  as  if  he  had  been  a  banker's  clerk  all  his 
HHe-time. 

^-MisB  Hart.    He  has  given  you  money,  then,  Susan? 

'*Su8ttn.  Once  in  a  way.  Miss  —  a  trifle  or  so  —  and,  God  knows!  I  eam*d  it 
*Srell  by  answering  all  his  troublesome  questions  about  wJto  were  your  visitors,  and 
*^icho  you  liked  best,  and  whether  you  ever  talked  of  him  after  the  night  he  danced 
^Svith  you  at  the  ball. 

^Bdiss,  Hart.  That  night!  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  his  voice!  And"  did  he  seem 
to  know  you  to-day,  Susan? 

SMisan.  Indeed,  Miss,  I  made  believe  not  to  know  him  —  for  I  have  lived  too 
long  among  my  betters  not  to  larn,  that  it  is  bad  taste  to  go  on  knowing  people, 
after  they  have  come  into  misfortune.  —  But  when  I  told  him  you  sent  me  for 
the  Comical  Magazine,  with  the  blue  and  red  cuts  in  it,  la!  how  he  did  blush 
aad  stare! 

Mtifs  Hart.  What  a  taMe  must  he  impute  to  me !  It  would  be  imprudf^nt  —  per- 
haps crod  —  to  go  there  myself  —  and  yet  I  feel  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination.  — 
Gxwe  me  the  catalogue,  Susan,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hence  bring  my  walking- 
dress  to  the  drawing-room.    {Ches  out  reading  the  catalogue).     ^Fatal  Attachment.' 

—  *  Victim  of  Poverty.'    Heigh  ho !  [Exit. 
Sasan.    Ay  —  Heigh  ho!  indeed.  —  It  must  be  a  very,  very  stout,  hardy  love, 

that  will  not  take  cold,  when  the  poverty  season  sets  m  —  for  it  is  but  too  true  what 
some  fine  poet  has  said,  that  'When  Poverty  comes  in  at  the  door.  Love  flies  out  of 
the  window.' 

SONG.  —  Suaan. 

Young  Love  livM  once  in  an  humble  abed, 
Where  roxes  breathiu(|[, 
And  woodbines  wreathine 
Around  the  lattice  their  tpndrils  spread, 
As  wild  and  sweet  as  the  life  he  led. 
Hia  garden  flourished, 
For  vounff  Hope  nourished 
The  intant  buds  with  beams  and  showers ; 
But  lips,  tho'  blooming,  must  still  be  fed. 
And  not  even  Love  can  live  ou  flowers. 

Alas!  that  Poverty's  evil  eye 

Should  e'er  come  hither. 

Such  sweets  to  wither! 
'i'he  flowers  laid  down  their  heads  to  dic% 
And  Hope  fell  sick,  as  the  witch  drew  nigh. 

She  came  one  morning, 

Ere  Love  bad  warning, 
And  rais'd  the  latch ,  where  the  young  god  lay, 
•Oh  ho! '  said  Love  —  *i«  it  yout  good  bye ;' 

So  he  oped  the  wudow,  and  flew  away! 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.  —  ji  Circulating  Library. 
.    JSnter  lvathkrhbu). 
Leath.    Bless  me!  Bless  me!  Where  is  this  fine  gentleman,  my  shopkeeper ? 
Idling  his  time,    I  warrant  him,    with  some  of  the  best-bound  books  in  the  shop. 

—  Ah!    'tis  a  foolish  thing  for  a  scholar  to  turn  bookseller  —  just  as  foolish  as 
it  is  for  a  joUy  fellow  to  turn  wine-merchant ;  —  they  both  serve  themselves  be- 
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fore  their  customers ,  and  the  knowledge  and  the  wine  all  get  into  their  own  heads. 
And  your  poets  too!  —  extraordinary  odd-fish!  —  only  fit  to  be  seryed  up  at  the 
tables  of  us  booksellers  —  who  feed  upon  them,  as  the  dogs  fed  upon  poor  Rumble's 
Pegasus. 

SONG.  —  Leatherhead. 

Robert  Runble ,  a  poet  of  lyric  renown. 

Hey  scribble  —  by  scribble,  ho! 
Was  invited  to  dine  with  a  'Squire  ent  ef  town. 

With  bis  bey  scribble  —  by  scribble,  ho! 
His  nag  had  a  string-halt,  as  well  as  his  lyre. 
So  he  inoanted  and  rode  to  the  house  of  the  *0quire. 
Who  WM  one  of  those  kind-hearted  men,  that  keep  hounds 
Just  to  hunt  olf  the  vermin  from  other  mea's  ffroands. 

With  my  hey  scribble,  —  by  scribble,  ho! 

The  huntsman  that  mominr  had  bonrht  an  old  hack. 

Hey  scribble  —  by  scribble,  ho! 
To  cut  up  as  a  delicate  lunch  for  the  pack. 

With  my  hey  scribble  —  by  scribble ,  ho ! 
But  who  can  describe  Robert  Ramble's  dismay. 
When  the  *Sauire,  after  dinner ,  camo  smirking  to  say. 
That ,  instead  of  the  dog-horse ,  some  hard-hearted  wag 
Had  cut  up ,  by  mistake,  Robert  Rumble's  lean  nag, 

With  his  hey  scribble ,  ~  by  scribble ,  ho ! 

Bnt  'Comfort  yourself,*  said  the  *Sqtiirc  to  the  Bard, 

Hey  scribble,  —  by  scribble,  ho! 
^There's  the  dog-horse  still  standing  alive  in  the  yard*. 

With  my  hey  scribble  —  by  scribble ,  bo ! 
Then  they  saddled  the  dog-horse ,  and  homeward  he  set. 
So  suspiciously  ey'd  by  each  dog  that  he  met. 
That  yon*d  swear,  notwithstanding  his  cavalry  airs. 
They  suspected  the  Rt(>ed  he  was  on  should  be  theirs. 

With  my  hey  scribble,  —  by  scribble,  ho! 

Arrived  safe  at  home ,  to  his  pillow  he  jogs, 

Hey  scribble.  —  by  scribble,  ho! 
And  dreams  all  the  night  about  critics  and  dogs. 

With  his  hev  scribble  —  by  scribble ,  ho ! 
His  nag  seemed  a  Peirastis ,  touched  in  the  wind. 
And  the  curs  were  ail  wits,  of  the  true  Cynic  kind. 
Who ,  when  pressed  for  a  supper ,  must  bite  ere  they  sup. 
And  who  ate  Uobert  Rumble's  poor  Pegasus  up. 

With  a  hey  scribble  —  hy  seribble,  ho! 

Why,  De  Rosier!  —  Mr.  De  Rosier!  I  say  — 

Enter  hbnry  db  rosier  ,  with  a  Book  in  hh  Hand. 

Leath,  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Sir?  What  haye  you  been  about?  Do  you 
mean  to  ruin  me? 

De  Ro8.  I  ask  pardon ,  Sir  —  I  haTe  been  just  looking  over  the  last  new  publica- 
tion, to  see  if  it  be  fit  for  the  young  ladies  of  the  boarding-school. 

Leath.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say ,  Sir,  that  you  would  sooner  ruin  me  than  the 
young  ladies  of  the  boarding-school!  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 

De  Bos.    I  really  thought.  Sir,  I  had  done  every  thing  that  — 

Leath.  Done,  Sir?  every  thing's  undone.  Sir;  —  and  I  shall  be  so  myself 
very  soon.  Here's  books  to  go  out.  Sir,  and  they  won't  walk  of  themselves,  will 
they?  Here's  Tricks  upon  Travellers^  bespoke  by  Mrs.  Ringweli,  who  keeps  the 
Red  Fox ;  and  there's  the  Road  to  Buin  for  the  young  'Squire ,  that  sets  off  for  Lon- 
don to  -  night.  Here  are  parcels  too  to  go  by  the  coach  —  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  to 
be  left  at  the  Transport  Office;  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Lifing-in  Hospital. 

De  Bos.    We  have  had  a  new  subscriber  this  morning ,  Sir  —  IVIiss  Hartington. 

Leath.  (Bustling  among  the  books  on  the  counter,)  So  much  the  better  —  hope 
she's  a  good  one  —  reads  clean  and  neat  —  won't  double  down  the  comers ,  or  favour 
us  with  proof  impressions  of  her  thumbs.  Come ;  put  these  volumes  back  in  their  pla- 
ces.—  Lord!  Lord!  how  my  customers  ill-use  my  books!  Here's  nothing  but  scrib- 
bling in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets;  —  and —  dear  me —  the  JVorld  all  turn'd  topsy-turvy 
by  Miss  Do-little!  There's  our  best  set  of  Public  Characters  have  been  torn 
to  pieces  at  the  Good-natured  Club;  and  —  bless  me!  —  bless  me!  —  how  the 
Wild  Irish  Girl  has  been  tossed  and  tumbled  by  Captain  O'Callaghan!  There 
—  that  will  do  —  now  mind  you  don't  stir  from  this  till  I  come  back ;  —  I  am  just 
going  to  remind  neighbour  Rumble  that  he  forgot  to  pay  for  the  PZeosttres  of  Memory  ; 
and  then  I  have  to  step  to  the  pawnbroker's  up  street ,  to  redeem  the  JVealth  of  ZVa- 
lions,  which  poor  Mir.  Pamphlet  popped  there  for  a  five-and-six-penny  dollar.  — 
Bless  mc!  bless  me!  how  my  customers  ill-use  my  books!  [Ejit. 

De  Bos,  There  is  some  little  difference  between  this  and  the  gay  sphere  I 
mov'd  in,  when  IVIiss  Hartington's  beauty  first  disturbed  my  mind ;  when,  through 
the  crowded  world  I  saw  but  her  alone ,  and  felt  her  influence  even  where  she 
was  not.  Well  —  the  short  dream  is  over!  —  the  support  of  a  beloved  motlier 
must  uow  sweeten  the  toil  to  which  I  am  destined ;  and  he  but  little  deserves  the 
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laile  of  Fortune,  Mrho  has  not  the  manliness  to  defy  her  frown.  Besides,  Heaven 
lias  blessed  me  with  that  happy  imagination,  which  retains  the  impressions,  of  past 
pleasure,  as  the  Bologna-stone  treasures  up  sunbeams;  and  the  light  of  one  joy 
scarcely  ever  faded  from  my  heart,  before  I  had  somehow  contrived  to  illuminate  its 
place  with  another, 

SONG.  —  Henry  He  Rosier. 

Spirit  of  Joy!  thy  altar  lies 

la  yonthful  hearts ,  tliat  hope  like  raiae, 
And   tie  the  light  of  lauffhini^  eyea 

That  leads  us  to  thy  rairy  shriae. 
There  if  we  fiad  the  tight,  the  tear, 

They  are  not  those  to  sorrow  known, 
But  breath  so  soft ,  and  drops  so  clear, 

That  Bliss  may  claim  them  for  her  own. 
Then  give  me,  give  me,  while  1  weep. 

The  sanguine  hope  that  brightens  woe. 
And  teaches  even  our  tears  to  keep 

TJie  tinge  of  rapture  while  they  flow. 

The  child ,  who  sees  the  dew  of  night 

Upon  the  spangled  hedge  at  mora. 
Attempts  to  catch  the  drops  of  light. 

But  wounds  his  finger  with  the  thorn. 
Thus  oft  the  brighlent  ioys  we  seek 

Dissolve ,  when  toueJi'iT,  and  turn  to  pain ; 
The  flush  they  kindle  leaves  the  cheek, 

The  tears  they  waken  long  remain. 
But  give  mo,  give  me.  while  I  weep, 

The  sanguine  hope  that  brightens  woe, 
And  teaches  even  our  tears  to  keep 

The  tinge  of  rapture  while  they  flow. 

(ixnkinff  ovt,)  'Tis  Miss  Hartington  herself  —  and  this  way  she  comes  —  How 
itiail  I  avoid  her?  Yet,  no;  since  hope  is  fled,  come,  honest  pride!  to  my  relief, 
aod  let  roe  meet  my  fate  unshrinkingly.  I  most  not,  however,  seem  to  know  her; 
nor  let  her,  if  possible,  recognize  me.  [He  retires  to  the  counter. 

Enter  Miss  Hartington  and  Susan. 

Miss  Hart.  Yes;  there  he  is.  How  alterM  from  the  lively,  fashionable,  De 
Rosier! 

Susan.  I  told  you ,  Miss,  what  a  figure  he  cuts;  but  Tm  glad  to  see  he  has  taken 
the  bUick  pen  out  of  his  ear. 

Miu  Hart.  I  surely  ought  to  acknowledge  him :  he  will  think  me  proud  and  cold  if 
I  do  not.  —  Mr.  De  Rosier  — 

Susan^  Mister,  indeed!  La!  Miss,  you  would  not  Mister  n.  shopkeeper,  woidd 
you  t  Let  me  speak  to  him  —  Young  man ! 

Miss  Hart,    (Drawing  Susan  back,)   Hush!   Susan,  for  Heaven's  sake. 

DtRos.  {Coming  forward.)  Is  there  any  book ,  Madam,  you  wish  me  to  look 
oQt  for  you? 

Miss  Hart.    No  —  Sir  —  but 

De  Ros.  On  this  shelf.  Madam,  lie  the  French  Memoirs ,  which  are,  of  course, 
not  unknown  to  you  — 

Miss  Hart.    They  are  very  interesting ,  but  — 

^He  JKos.  Ob!  most  particularly  so  (turning  away  from  fter,  and  talking  ra- 
^^pidly).  —  While  history  shews  us  events  and  characters ,  as  they  appeared  on  the 
*^grend  theatre  of  public  afi^airs,  these  Memoirs  conduct  us  into  the  green-room 
'"of  politics ,  where  we  observe  the  little  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the  actors, 
**and  witness  the  rehearsal  of  tliose  scenes  which  dazzle  and  delude  in  repre- 
**sentation. 

^^Susan.  Ah !  he  wouldn't  have  talked  politics  to  her  so  when  he  was  a  gentle- 
"man  (aside). 

^^Miss  Hart.*^    It  was  not  for  this  purpose ,  Mr.  De  Rosier ,  that  — 

De  Ros.  Oh,  your  pardon  —  Madam  —  then  perhaps  you  prefer  the  Poets  here 
(feinting  to  another  shelf). 

Susan.  Lord,  no,  young  man!  —  She  hates  poverty  and  all  its  kin,  I  as- 
sure yon. 

Miss  Hart.  I  desire  that  you  will  be  silent ,  Susan  —  he  will  think  that  we  come 
to  sport  with  his  misfortunes. 

De  Ros.  The  few  English  Poets,  who  have  worshipped  Love  —  (He  looks  at  Miss 
Bartington,  and  both  become  confused). 

Susan.    Oh  ho ! 

De  Roe.  I  mnst  not  forget  myself  —  (aside).  I  was  saying,  Madam,  that  the 
few  English  Poets,  wo  have  worshiped  Love,  seem  so  coldly  ignorant  of 
bis  power  and  attributes,  that  the  shnne,  which  they  raise  to  him,  might  be 
inscnbed,  like  the  famous  altar  at  Athens ,  ^  to  the  unknown  God. '  ^'Cowley  here, 
^and  Donne  (taking  down  two  books  )^  are  the  chief  of  these  unenlightened  Ido- 
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latere^  —  far  from  wishing  nfl  to  feel  what  they  write,  they  appear  very  oowSliQ^ 
that  we  should  even  undentand  it;  and  haying  learned  from  mythology  that£kO-re 
b  the  child  of  Night ,  they  yisit  upon  the  8on  all  the  coldest  obscurity  of  the 
parent.  '*  There  is  nothing  less  touching  than  these  quibbling ,  pedantic  lovers ,  who 
seem  to  think  that  their  mistresses,  iSie  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  are  to  be  won 
by  riddles." 

Miss  Hart.  I  perceive  that  he  is  determined  not  to  acknowledge  me;  yet,  if  he 
could  but  know  what  is  passing  here  ( laying  her  hand  on  her  Jieart)  at  this  mo- 
ment, he  would  not,  perhaps,  regret  that  Fate  has  disturVd  the  balance  betweea 
us;  since  just  as  much  m  fortune  has  sunk  on  his  side,  I  feel  that  love  has  men 
on  mine. 

Susan.  La!  come  away.  Miss  «~  Fm  sure  it  can^t  be  proper  things  hc*s  saying  to 
you ;  for  I  never  heard  such  rigmarple  words  in  my  bom  days. 

De  Ros.  But  here  is  a  Poet  bom  in  a  softer  dime,  who  seems  to  breathe  the  tme 
temperature  of  affection  —  the  air  of  that  habitable  zone  of  the  heait,  which  is  equally 
removed  from  the  bright  frost-work  of  sentiment  on  one  side,  and  the  tainting  meri- 
diao  of  the  senses  on  the  other. 

TRIO.  —  Miss  Hartington,  Susan  y  and  De  Rosier. 

To  sigh ,  yet  feel  no  pain. 

To  weep,  yet  scarce  know  why; 
To  DPort  an  hour  with  Beauty's  chain. 

Then  throw  it  idly  by;  — 
To  kneel  at  many  a  shnne, 

Yet  lay  the  heart  on  none; 
To  think  all  other  charms  divine. 

But  those  we  Just  have  won ;  — 
This  is  love  —  careless  love  — 
8ach  as  kindleth  heart<i  that  rove. 

To  keep  one  sacred  flame 

Thro*  life,  unehiird,  unmov'd; 
To  love ,  in  wintry  age,  the  same 

That  first  in  youth  we  lov'd ; 
To  feel  that  we  adore 

To  such  rcfln*d  excess. 
That  tho*  the  heart  would  break  with  morey 

We  could  not  live  with  /ess;  — 
This  is  love  —  faithful  love  — 
Such  as  saints  might  feel  above! 

RND   OP   THE  FIRST   ACT. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE.  •—  Part  of  the  Race-Ground. 
A  Crowd  of  Peasants ,  Hawkers  ^  &c.  among  whom  are 

Davt  and  La  Fosse. 

■  SONG.  —  Davt,  and  Chorus  of  Peasants. 

COME  ,  lads,  Ufe's  a  whirligig; 

Sound  we  whisk 

With  a  joyous  frisk, 
And  till  death  stops  the  turn  of  our  twirliglg. 
Merry  go  round^s  the  life  for  me. 

YOU,  standing  surly  there, 

YoQ ,  with  the  curly  hair, 

Dick,  thafs  laughing  here, 

Tom ,  that^s  quafiinff  here. 

You  too,  my  gipsy  lass, 

Spite  of  your  lips,  alas! 

All  most  give  up  this  world  of  glee. 

Then  come,  lads,  lifers  a  whirligig; 

Round  we  whisk 

With  a  Joyous  frisk. 
And  till  death  stops  the  turn  of  our  twirligig 

Merry  go  roQnd's  the  life  for  me. 
Time's  short  —  but  we'll  have  our  fun  of  it; 

Life  a  race  is, 

That  tries  our  naces, 
And  .when  Mirth  makes  a  good  run  of  it. 
Devil  may  take  the  hindmost  for  me. 

Lads  that  love  iilliiig  bowls, 

Girls  that  have  willing  souls. 

Those  can  soothe  the  way, 

Roll  life  smooth  away. 

While  there's  a  glat^s  to  drink, 

While  there's  a  lass  to  wink. 
Who  would  gixc  up  this  world  of  glee? 
So  come,  lads,  life's  a  whirligig,  fee.  &r. 
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Dmnf.  Come,  lads,  the  races  are  Inst  lugh  to  begin  —  There's  John  BuH 
ning  op  the  biR  —  Two  to  one  on  John  Boll  —  Dang  it  I  that's  my  favourite 
bone  (ioMng  out). 

La  Fosse.    Qui  —  certainly  —  that  Bull  is  vare  pretty  horse. 

Dacy.  Swat  look  how  noble-minded  he  steps.  Old  Monsieur  here  must  be  taken 
fa  for  a  bit  of  a  bet ,  I  think  (aside).  —  Come ,  boys !  —  Oh ,  zounds !  (looking  out) 
here'ii  my  old  litter  of  a  Lady^  as  she  calls  herself;  and  now  shall  I  be  tied  beliind  her 
bU  day ,  and  not  get  a  sight  of  John  Bull  or  CronyhotontoIIygos.  —  But  I  say ,  lads, 
stand  before  me  a  little  —  mayhap ,  as  she  ha^nt  got  her  teUunucope ,  she'll  not  spy 
mfb  out.    (They  stand  tQund  him,) 

Enter  Lady  Bab  and  Misa  BLiRTiNGTON. 

Miss  S.    Nay ,  my  dear  aunt  — 

Lady  B.  I  tell  you.  Miss,  my  resolution  is  fixed  —  'pon  my  word,  I  beliere  you 
thmkl  am  like  a  movtMepuUy  in  mechanics,  to  be  twirled  about  just  as  it  suits 
jour  fancy. 

UUa  S.    Oh  Madam !  if  you  did  but  see  Captain  Canvas  --  so  unlike  his  brother ! 

Lady  B.  I  don't  care  for  that,  Miss  —  I  never  did  see  him,  nor  ever  will  —  that's 
categorical. 

Davy,    (Behind.)  She  says  she  won't  see  me  — 

Lady  B.  And  as  I  perceive  by  your  reveries ,  young  Lady ,  that  you  think  there 
is  some  chance  of  his  arriving  here ,  I  will  give  positive  orders  that  he  shall  not  be 
adontted  —  no  —  not  even  within  the  jpenum(ra  of  my  roof  —  where's  that  fool, 
I>a?y? 

Davy,  Here,  my  Lady  (coming  forth  from  the  erowdf  who  all  run  off  laughing^ 
txcept  the  FreJichman), 

Lady  B,    Why ,  what's  all  this ,  Sir  ? 

Dopy,  Why ,  my  Lady  —  you  see  —  I  ware  only  giving  a  piece  of  my  advice  to 
this  poor  outlandish  Mounseer  here,  not  to  let  the  knowing  chaps  trick  him  out  of  his 
half>pence  at  the  Races. 

La  Feme,    {Advancing  with  haw9,)  Oui  —  my  Lady  —  Jean  Bull  — 

Davy,    Hush,  mon!  (Putting  his  hand  on  hia  mouth,) 

Lady  B,  Ron  home,  fellow,  instantly,  and  tell  the  servants,  that  if  a  gentleman, 
of  the  name  of  Captmn  Canvas,  should  call,  he  is  to  be  told  that  we  have  given  orders 
not  to  admit  him  —  Captain  Canvas,  mind  —  Sir  Charles's  brother  —  and  then  return 
hither  instantly  to  attend  me  to  the  Stand-House  —  Fly. 

Davy.    I  fly ,  my  Lady.    (He  6ecJkons  to  La  Fosae  to  follow  him^  and  exit.) 

La  Fosse.    Oui  —  ceitainly  —  but  I  cannot  fly.  — 

[Exit  after  Davy. 

Lady  B,  IH  teach  you.  Miss,  what  it  is  to  fall  in  love  without  consulting 
your  relations.  —  I  dedare  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day  shock  me.  — 
Quite  reveraing  the  qualities  of  what  we  chemists  call  the  perfect  metah^  they  are 
any  thing  but  ductile  ^  and  most  shamefully  comhnatible.  —  It  was  very  different 
in  my  time, 

MiaaS,  Nay,  do  not,  dear  aunt,  take  example  by  those  tiroes,  when  marriage 
Has  a  kind  of  slave-trade,  and  when  Interest  carried  her  unfeeling  commerce 
even  into  the  warm  latitudes  of  youth  and  beauty  —  No  —  let  Love  banish  such 
traffic  from  his  dominions,  and  let  Woman ,  mistress  of  her  freedom ,  resign  it  only 
with  her —  heart! 

80NG. Miss  Selwyn, 

Dear  aant!  in  the  oldea  time  of  love, 

When  women  like  slaves  were  spumM, 
A  maid  gave  her  heart ,  as  she  would  ker  g/ove, 

To  be  teazed  by  a  fop ,  and  —  returned : 
But  women  grow  wiser  as  men  Improve, 
And  tko*  beaus  like  monkejs  amuse  ns. 
Oh !  think  not  we'd  give  sneh  a  delicate  gem 
As  the  heart,  to  be  played  with  or  salliea  by  them; 
No  —  dearest  aant!  cicuse  ns. 

We  may  know  by  the  head  on  Cupid's  seal 

What  impression  the  heart  will  take-, 
If  shallow  the  head,  oh!  soon  we  feel 

seal 


Oh !  think  not  Td  follow  their  desperate  rale. 
Who  get  rid  of  the  folW  by  wedding  the  fool; 
No  —  dearest  aunt!  ezcnse  me. 

Enter  Sir  Chablrs,  in  a  Hurry. 
Sir  C.    Ladies  —  Ladies  —  Ladies  —  you'll  be  too  late  —  you'll  be  too  late. 
Lady  B.    What!  have  the  Races  begun,  Sir  Charles?  . 


it 
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Sir  C  Began?  —  yes  -«  to  be  sure  tbey  haye  begun  —  tbere'n  the  bigh-blood- 
ed  hone  Regent  has  just  started,  and  has  set  off  in  such  a  style  as  promises  a  raipe 
of  glory ! 

[Datt  enters,'] 

^^Lady  B,  Bless  me !  I  wouldn*t  lose  it  for  the  world  —  Here,  blockhead  (toDany)^ 
^'take  this  volume  out  of  my  packet  —  'tis  Professor  Plod*s  Syllabus  of  a  Cour^se  of 
'liOctures  upon  Lead,  and  much  too  heavy  to  walk  up  hills  mtb.  (Gives  kim  a  large 
book.)  Now  —  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  C  Come  —  Madam  —  youll  be  deligbted  —  I  am  bat  just  this  moment  come 
from  the  House  —  (I  mean  the  Stand-House) ,  where  the  knowing-ones  take  dil^ 
rent  sides,  you  understand,  according  as  they  think  a  horse  will  be  in  or  orct  —  but 
upon  this  start  they  are  ail  nem.  con.  and  the  universal  cry  from  all  sides  is  Regent 
against  the  field !  Huzza!  Huzza!*'  [Bxeunt. 

Davy.  I  say  —  Mounseer  —  Mounseer  (calling  on  La  Fosae).  I  must  follow  the 
old-one  now  —  but  do  you,  you  see,  come  up  behind  the  Stand-House  by-and-by, 
just  as  if  you  had  no  concaxn ,  you  know ,  and  you  and  I  will  have  a  snag  bet  upon 
Cronyhotontollygos. 

La  Fosse.  Ah!  oiu  —  certmnly  —  sure  —  good  Master  Davy  —  Dam  rogue!  he 
want  to  get  at  my  money  —  but,  pardi!   he  as  well  look  for  brains  in  an  oyster 

—  Ah !  my  money  be  all  gone  vid  my  cookery !  every  ting  but  my  poor  tabatiere 
here  Cpauses,  and  looks  with  interest  at  his  snvff-box).  Ah  mon  cher  maitre!  you 
vas  fond  of  my  cookery,  and  I  vas  grand  artiste  in  dat  vay,  to  be  sure  —  but  now, 
^y  &^^9  I  ^^  li^^  ^^  ^^  barber  widout  customer,  I  have  not  even  one  sheephead 
to  dress  —  My  Lady,  Madame  De  Rosier,  eat  noting  at  all —  young  Monsieur 
De  Rosier  eat  little  or  noting  —  and  moi  pauvre  moi !  —  I  aat  little  and  noting, 
just  as  it  happen  —  Ah !  de  Revolution  destroy  all  de  fine  arts ,  and  eaUng  among 
de  rest!  [Retires. 

Enter  Captain  Canvas. 

Capt,  C.  Faithless,  fiiithless  sex!  your  hearts  are  like  the  waves,  that  keep  no 
trace  of  us  when  we  have  left  them  —  another  love  soon  follows  in  our  wake,  and 
the  same  bright  embrace  is  ready  for  it.  —  My  letter  apprized  her  of  my  return, 
and  yet  here,  instead  of  a  smiling  welcome,  I  find  her  doors  are  shut  against  me. 

—  Brother !  Brother !  I  could  resign  to  you  with  ease  the  rank  and  fortune  to  which  I 
am  entitled  —  nay,  even  the  brand  of  illegitimacy  I  could  smile  at;  —  but  to  see 
yon  thus  bear  away  from  me  the  dearest  object  of  my  affections,  is  more 
than  even  this  tough  sailor's  heart  can  endure.  —  My  poor  departed  mess- 
mate! like  thine,  alas!  has  been  my  fate  in  love  —  like  thine,  too,  be  my  destiny 
in  death !  ^ 

SONG.  —  Capt.  Canvas. 


. deep  and  lasting 

And  often,  at  night,  when  tho  tempent  rolFd, 

He  Mun^,  as  he  paced  the  dark  deck  over, 
*Blow,  wind,  blow !  thou  art  not  bo  cold 

As  the  heart  of  a  maid  that  deceives  her  lover  !* 

Yet  he  Iiv*d  with  the  happy,  and  seein'd  to  be  gay, 

Tho   the  wound  but  sunk  more  deep  for  concealing ; 
And  Fortune  threw  many  a  thorn  in  liis  way. 

Which,  trne  to  one  ang uii^li,  he  trod  without  feeling ! 
And,  still  by  the  frowning  of  Fate  unsubdued. 

He  sung,  as  if  sorrow  had  plac'd  htin  above  her, 
*Frown,  Fate,  frown!  thou  art  not  so  rude 

As  the  heart  of  a  maid  that  deceives  her  lover!* 

At  length  his  career  foond  a  close  in  death. 

The  close  he  long  wishM  to  his  cheerless  roving, 
For  V  ictory  shone  on  his  latest  breath, 

And  he  died  in  a  cause  of  hi»  hearths  approving. 
But  still  he  remcDiber'd  his  sorrow,  —  and  still 

He  sung,  till  the  vision  of  life  was  over.  — 
Come,  death,  come !  thou  art  not  so  chill 

As  the  heart  of  the  maid  that  decHv'd  her  lover !  * 

I  must  find  out  De  Rosier  —  They  told  me,  at  his  former  lodgings  in  town ,  that  he 
had  retired  hither  for  his  health  —  Pray,  friend,  can  you  direct  me  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Leatherhead,  the  bookseller? 

La  Fosse.  Ah !  oui  —  Sare  —  yes  —  vare  well  indeed  —  dat  is  vare  my  young 
ma.<iter  is  bound  up  in  a  shopman  (aside). 

Capt.  C.    Does  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  De  Rosier  lodge  there? 

La  Fosse.    Oui  —  Sare  —  he  lodge  there  in  the  shop. 

Capt.C.    The  shop? 
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La  JWsse»    Yes  —  Sare  —  in  de  shop  —  pon  de  bookshelf,  vat  you  call  — 

Capt,  C.  Oh !  I  understand  you  —  always  among  the  books  —  I  know  De  Rosier 
is  of  a  stu^oos  tun  —  He  does  not  then  see  much  company ,  I  suppose? 

La  Fosse.  Pardon  —  Monsieur  —  all  de  young  ladies  of  dis  place  make  visit  to 
biffl  esactement  as  they  come  out  of  de  water. 

C^«.     Indeed? 

La  Mile.  Oh!  yes  —  he  have  de  name  of  all  de  pretty  little  girl  down  in 
Tonbec^. 

Capt.  C.  Happy  De  Rosier!  who  can  thus  trifle  away  your  time  in  those  light 
gallaofiries,  which  require  so  little  expenditure  of  feeling  to  maintain  them,  and 
for  which  theloos^  coin  of  the  senses  is  suflicicnt,  without  drawing  upon  the  capital 

of  the  heart  —  while  I oh ,  Harriet  Sehvyn!  what  a  rich  mine  of  affection  have 

you  lighted ! 

La  Fosse.    Dis  way,  Sare.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  n.  —  The  Circutating  Library, 

Enter  Susan  and  De  Rosier. 

Svsan.  (Looking  at  a  hank-note.)  —  Well,  I  purtest.  Sir,  you  are  quite  yourself 
•gain  —  and  if  you  nad  but  a  three-corner  hat  on  you  now,  you'd  be  just  as  much  a 
gentlemaa  as  ever. 

De  Bob.  Come  then  —  now  —  my  good  Susan  —  do  tell  me  what  are  those 
Bttle  favourable  symptoms,  which  you  &ink  you  have  discovered  for  me  in  yoiir 
■istress. 

Susan.  Why,  in  the  first  place ,  she  says  so  often  you  are  not  worth  thinking 
of,  that  it  is  very  plain  she  thinks  of  nottung  else  —  And  then  she  is  as  jealous 
Ofyott  

IhRos.  Nay,  Susan,  there  you  mock  me  —  jealous  of  me!  —  these  books  are 
my  only  mistresses;  and  fashionable  ones  they  are,  I  grant,  for  they  circulate  through 
half  the  town. 

!ksan.  These  books  indeed !  no  —  no  —  Mr.  De  Rosy  —  for  all  you  look  so  mo- 
dest, we  have  found  out  the  lady  in  the  cottage  down  the  lane,  so  we  have  —  She 
that  was  smuggled  over  to  you ,  you  know,  from  France. 

De  Ros.  My  mother,  by  all  that  is  excellent !  (aside)  —  and  she  is  jealous  of  me, 
is  she?  Did  she  trace  me  to  the  cottage  herself?  What  does  she  say  of  it?  tell  mc  — 
tdl  me  quick ,  dear  Sosan  (with  impatience). 

Svaan.  Weil,  if  ever  I  saw  any  thing  so  audacious  —  he  does  not  even  deny  it  — 
hasn't  even  the  vartue  to  tell  a  lie  about  it  —  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  now  believe 
every  word  they  said  about  you  last-night  at  the  tea-party. 

De  Ros.  Why  —  what  did  they  say,  good  Susan?  —  oh,  happiness  unex- 
pected (mside)\ 

Susan.  They  sdd  you  had  as  many  wives  as  the  great  Cram  of  Tartary; 
that  your  Lady  in  the  lane  was  a  French  Duchess  or  thereabouts ,  that  smuggled 
herscif  over  to  you  in  a  large  packing-case,  purtending  to  be  crockery-ware  —  pretty 
orockery,  indeed  I 

De  Ros.    This  discovery  gives  me  new  life  —  jealous  of  me ! 

Susan.  There  —  if  he  isn't  quite  proud  of  the  discovery!  oh  rakery!  rakery! 
hat  ril  go  and  tell  it  all  to  my  mistress  —  Lord !  Lord !  what  will  the  times  come 
to,  when  Duchesses  are  sent  about,  like  otJ^  brittle  ware,  in  packing-cases? 

[Exit  Susan. 

De  Ros.  Jealousy !  thou  shadow  from  Love's  form,  which  still  the  darker  falls  the 
^(lumer  light  he  moves  in  —  her  heart  has  felt  thee,  then  —  Happy,  happy  De 
Rosier!  —  It  may  be  folly  perhaps  to  feel  so  happy,  but  Wisdom  herself  can  do  no 
inore  —  and  there  is  nothing  in  life  like  that  sweet  philosophy ,  which  softens  all  that 
is  painful,  and  enhances  all  that  is  pleasant,  by  making  the  best  of  the  one,  and  the 
most  of  the  other.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lbathbrbbad. 

Leaih.  (Calling.)  Mr.  De  Rosier!  Why,  De  Rosier,  I  say.  —  If  this  young 
Frenchman  keeps  me  bawling  after  him  this  way ,  I  shall  sptit  my  voice  into  two  ,  like 
Orator  Puff,  of  the  Debating  Society,  whose  eloquence  b  a  happy  mixture  of  bubble 
And  squeak  —  and  who  begins  all  his  sentences  in  the  garret ,  and  ends  them  in  the 
oelUr  (ndmieking). 

SONG.  —  Leatherhead. 

Mr.  Orator  PufT  had  two  tones  In  hia  voice, 

The  one  squeaking  thu».  and  the  other  down  so; 
In  each  sentence  he  utter  d  he  rave  you  your  ohoioe. 
For  one  half  was  B  alt,  and  Uie  rent  G  below. 
Oh!  oh!  Orator  FufT, 
One  voice  for  one  orator*8  surely  enough. 
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But  be  Btill  talk*d  awmy,  spite  of  conghti  and  of  Arowns, 
So  disiractiug  all  ears  with  his  upe  and  his  down9, 
That  a  wag  once,  on  hcarlag  the  orator  eay 
'My  %oiee  19  for  war/  —  aakM  him,  ^fFhich  of  them,  pray?' 
Oh!  oh!  &c 

Reeling  homewards,  one  eTeniag,  top-heavy  with  gin, 
And  rehearsing  his  speech  onihe  weight  of  the  Crown, 

He  tripjp*d  near  a  saw-pit,  and  tumbleo  right  in, 
'Sinking  Fond*  the  last  words  as  his  noddle  came  down. 
Oh!  oh!  kc 

Krood  Lord ! ^  he  cxelaUaed ,  in  his  he-and-she  tones, 
'Help  me  out  —  help  me  out  —  I  have  broken  my  bones!  * 
'Help  you  out!*  saia  a  Paddy  who  pass'd,  'what  a  bother! 
*Why ,  there*8  two  of  you  there;  can't  you  help  one  another  Y* 
Oh!  oh!  &.C. 

Oh!  you  are  here,  Sir,  are  you? 

Enter  Db  Rosier,  toiih  printed  Sheets  tn  his  Hand. 

Leath,    So  —  So  —  a  specimen  of  my  new  printing-press  —  A  bright  thought  of 
mine,  Mr.  Thing-o-me,  wasn't  it,  eh? 

De  jRo«.    Oh!  excellent  —  Sir  (laughing), 

Leath.  I  think  so  —  Poet  Rumble  here  must  have  sent  to  London,  if  I  couldn^t 
print  for  him. 

De  Ros.  Oh!  most  inconyenient ,  Sir,  —  his  Pindarics  must  have  gone  by  the 
waggon,  and  his  Epigrams  by  the  long  heavy  coach  — •  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Leath,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  —  Damn  the  fellow,  I  believe  he  is  laughing  at  my  printing- 
press  (aside).    But  let's  see  —  how  goes  on  my  new  compositor  ? 

De  Ros.  Why ,  pretty  well  —  Sir  —  he  generally  puts  one  word  in  place  for 
another,  which,  in  poetry  like  IVIr.  Rumble's,  does  not  make  much  difference. 
Indeed,  as  in  themilttia,  the  substitute  is  always  a  better  man  than  the  principal, 
so  here  in  the  line  —  I  mean  Mr.  Dactyl's  line,  Sir;  you'll  excuse  me  —  ha! 
ha!  ha! 

Leath,  Curse  the  grinning  puppy !  I  wish  the  types  were  down  his  throat ,  large 
Roman  letters  and  all  (aside), 

De  Ros,  Allow  me  to  give  you  an  instance  or  two ,  Sir ,  of  your  printer's  happy 
deviation  from  the  copy  (reads),  ^'fhe  dear  and  fragrant  sigh  of  infancy  ^  helms 
converted  into  a  'drrc  and  flagrant  sign  of  infamy :  *  —  *sweets  of  morning  ^^  he  ba^s 
turned  into  *'suits  of  mourning ,-'  —  and  ^haunted  by  all  the  mellow  dreams  of  Horace^'* 
he  has  made  'hunted  by  tdl  the  melo-drames  of  horses T  Ha!  ha!  ha ! 

Leath.  Ha!  ha!  —  Impudent  rascal!  how  merry  he  is!  —  but  I'll  teach  him 
to  take  liberties  with  the  press ,  the  jacobin  !  He'd  give  his  eyes  to  go  to  the  Races 
—  I  know  he  would;  but  I'll  not  let  him  —  I'll  go  there  myself  to  spite  him  —  I'll 
give  him  a  job,  too,  that  my  gentleman  won't  like  (aside).  Here  you,  Sir.  Scholar  — 
here's  some  books  to  go  to  Lady  Bab  Blue's  library ,  and  you  must  take  and  arrange 
them  for  her. 

DeRos,    What!  I,  Sir? 

Leath.  Yes  —  you,  Sir,  —  and  leave  the  porter  to  look  after  the  shop.  She 
IS  a  lady  of  learning,  they  say,  and  ought  to  have  a  critic  to  wait  on  her  — 
Happy  to  recommend  you  for  that  situation  —  She  might  like  to  have  a  reviewer 
on  her  establishment  —  Fifty  pounds  a  year  and  the  run  of  the  kitchen  — 
Sorry  to  part  with  you  —  but  —  (all  this  time  Leatherhead  is  at  the  counter  ar- 
ranging the  books). 

Enter  Capt,  Canvas  and  La  Fossb. 

Capt.  C.  (Starting  atsedng  De  Rosier.)  De  Rosier!  for  heaven^s  sake,  what  is 
the  meaning  — 

De  Ros.    Hush  and  111  tell  you  all  presently. 

Leath,    Who  is  that ,  eh  ? 

De  Ros.    Merely  a  gentleman ,  Sir ,  who  wishes  to  see  our  catalogue. 

Leath.    And  who  is  that  fordgn-looking  thief,  that  stands  grinning  at  you  there  ? 

De  Ros.  Oh!  that  —  Sur  —  is  —  What  shall  I  say  to  get  a  few  moments'  expla- 
nation with  Canvas  (aside)  I  That,  Sir,  is  a  French  man  of  letters,  who  having 
heard  of  your  new  printing-press ,  is  come  to  engage  with  you  as  a  translator.  (Re- 
tires to  the  back  of  the  stage  with  Capt,  C) 

Leath,  Translator!  himself  an  original  quite  —  must  talk  to  him,  tho'  —  Servant, 
Sir  —  well  acquainted,  Fm  told,  with  the  learned  tongues? 

La  Fosse.  Ah!  behave  heard  of  my  cookery  —  (aside)  —  Ooi  —  certdnly, 
Sare ,  —  dress  de  tongue  d  mervdlle  —  and  de  sauce !  by  gar  you  would  eat  your 
fader  with  it.' 

Leath,    Eat  my  fother!  what  the  devil  does  he  mean? 

*  A  cette  sauce-l^  on  manreroit  son  perc. 

L'Almauach  dca  Gourmands. 
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La  Fosse.    Yoa  like  it,  Sare,  done  Bnglish  way? 

heath.  Yes  —  yes  —  done  into  Engiish,  to  be  sure  —  and  let  it  be  something  that 
will  go  down ,  you  know. 

La  Fosse.  Ah !  pardi  —  he  will  go  down  fast  enough  ( laying  kis  hand  on  his  sto- 
macA)  —  Pen,  Sare,  I  can  make  you  de  finest  nick-nack  out  of  noting  at  alL 

Leatii.    How  well  he  understands  the  art  of  authorship  (aside) ! 

La  Fosse.    Hash  up  de  old  ting  like  new  — 

Leaih,    Right  —  book-making! 

Lia  Fosse,    Vid  plenty  salt — 

Leath.    Attic  —  bravo ! 

La  Fosse.    Vare  much  acid  — 

Leath.    Satiric — excellent! 

La  Fosse.    And  den  de  little  someting  varm  and  piquante  for  de  ladies  — 

Leath.  Oh !  it  will  do  —  it  will  do  (throwing  his  arms  round  La  Fosse)  —  I  am 
BO  lucky  to  meet  you  —  But  let's  see  (looks  at  his  watch)  —  Uaye  you  any  ob- 
jection ,  Sir ,  to  walk  towards  the  race-ground  ?  We  may  talk  of  these  matters  on 
tike  way. 

Im  J^osse.  Qui  —  sure  —  certttnly  —  tho'  pardi,  Sare,  your  conversation  give  me 
appetite  enough  widout  de  walk. 

Leath.    Ob !  you  flatter  me ,  Sir  — 

La  Fosse.    Apres  vous ,  Monsieur  —  ^  [Exeunt  ceremoniously. 

[Copt.  Canvas  and  De  Rosier  come  forward.] 

Copt.  C.  But  why  did  you  not  answer  my  letter,  and  acquaint  me  with  this  fall  of 
your  fortunes? 

J)e  Ros.    The  truth  is,  my  dear  Canvas ,  I  have  such  an  aversion  to  letter-writing 
that  I  have  sometimes  thought  the  resolution  of  Sir  Phelim  O^Neal,  never  to  answer 
any  thing  but  a  challenge,  was  the  only  peaceable  way  of  getting  through  life.    But 
let  OS  not  talk  of  misery  —  love  is  our  only  theme. 

Capt.  C.  And  that  way  lies  my  misery  —  Oh !  if  I  could  but  see  the  faithless  girl 
once  more,  Fd  take  a  last,  an  eternal  farewell  —  fly  to  my  ship  —  forget  the  very 
name  of  woman  —  and ,  like  the  Doge  of  Venice ,  marry  myself  to  the  sea. 

De  Hos.    Her  aunt,  Lady  Bab ,  you  say,  has  forbidden  you  the  house? 

Capt.  C    Positively  excludes  me. 

De  Ros,  Heaven  send  she  may  do  me  the  same  favour  —  ^But  though  her  Lady- 
'^ship  is  not  at  home  to  Love ,  she  seldom  refuses  the  visits  of  Learning,  an  acquaint- 
^^nce  whom  she  treats  ceremoniously ,  not  being  on  very  familiar  terms  with  liim  ** 
** —  there  lie  my  letters  of  introduction  to  her  presence  (pointing  to  a  parcel  on  the 
counter).  , 

Capt.  C.    What!  those  books? 

De  Ros.  Yes  —  those  books,  ^' which  are  as  welcome  and  about  as  useful  to  her 
^Ladyship  as  an  opera-glass  to  a  South-Sea  islander.*' 

Capt.  C,    But  what  did  you  say  of  an  introduction  to  her  presence? 

De  Ros.  Why ,  siniply ,  that  my  master  has  inflicted  upon  me  the  honour  of  car- 
rying that  parcel  to  Lady  Bab's  library,  and  if  you  have  the  least  ambition  for 
the  employment,  I  vnH  depute  it  to  you  with  all  my  soul  —  happy  if,  like  other 
g^vat  men,  I  may  be  the  means  of  making  the  fortune  of  my  deputy,  and  if  car- 
rying' out  books  should  prove  as  profitable  to  you  as  keeping  books  has  been  to 
many  others. 

Capt  C.    'Tis  jan  excellent  thought;  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  it. 

De  Ros,    You  are  not  serious ,  Canvas  ? 

Capt.  C.    Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life. 

De  Ros,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Why,  what  will  your  shin Vcompany  tlunkofyou,  when 
th^  hear  you  have  tum'd  bookseller  and  stationer  ? 

Capt  C,  No  matter  —  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  once  more, 
and  of  returning  into  her  hands  this  long-lov'd  picture,  whose  colours,  though 
fleeting,  have  not  &ded  like  her  affections. 

De  Ros,  Very  pretty ,  faith !  —  But  I  think  I  could  match  it  —  Where  the 
deoce?  —  (^ searching  his  pockets,  and  then  going  to  a  comer  of  the  library)  — 
Oh!  here  it  is  —  hid  unaer  the  Raisers  of  Borat  —  covered,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
with  a  whole  volume  of  kisses !  (produces  a  miniature.)  There  —  I  have  as  little 
right  to  that  copy,  as  any  other  man  but  myself  has,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  ori- 
ginal —  It  was  done  by  my  friend  Crayon,  from  his  own  miniature  of  Miss  Har- 
tiiigton,  and  I  ran  away  with  it.  —  Prometheus  had  the  image,  when  he  stole 
the  flame  —  but  I ,  being  provided  with  the  flame  (laying  his  hand  on  his  heart), 
stole  the  image, 

Capt.  C.  (Looking  at  his  own  miniature.)  How  many  ghosts  of  departed  pro- 
Buses  haunt  those  faithless  lips ! 

De  Ros,  (Looking  at  his.)  And  how  many  little  unfledged  hopes  lie  nestling  in 
that  dimpled  smile ! 
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DUBT.  —  Captain  Canvas  and  De  Rosier. 

€!api*  C    Here  is  the  lip  that  betrayed, 
JUe  Ro9.       Here  is  the  blae  eye  that  vrarmM; 
Capt.  C    Lips  for  bewHderio^  made ! 
JJe  Hot.       ^y^  for  ciiaiiiounnf  fonn*d! 
^otA.        While  on  her  fcaturen  I  gn*c, 

Aad  trace  ev'ry  love-moulded  line, 
Cant,  C.    Memory  weeps  o'er  the  days 

Wheu  I  fanded  her  faithfully  mine. 
Ve  JRoa.    Hope  bids  me  dream  of  bri^^ht  days. 

And  faacy  her  faithfully  mine. 

JOe  Jto9.  Here  is  the  glance  that  inspir*d  — 

Capt.  C  Here  is  the  binsh  (hat  deceived; 

J}e  Ro9-  Glances  too  wildly  admir'dl 

Capt.  C  Blushes  too  fondly  believ'd ! 

Both.  While  on  her  features,  &c.  Ulc, 

De  Eos,    But  come  —  if  you  mean  to  be  my  deputy,  there  is  no  time  to  lose 

—  Give  me  yoar  coat. 
Capt.  C.    What  I  mnst  I  — 

De  Ro8,  Of  courae,  my  dear  fellow  (taking  off  Capt.  C.'s  coat)  ;  though  the  lady 
herself  u  as  blue  aa  indigo ,  your  coat  need  not  be  of  tae  same  livery  with  her 
stockings. 

Capt.  C,    Where  do  you  mean  to  hide  my  uniform? 

De  Ros.  Here  —  behind  this  large  History  of  England  —  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
first  time  that  any  thing  naval  has  ever  been  kept  out  of  sight  by  an  English  historian. 
.^  Now  —  put  on  this  apron  —  Does  Lady  Bab  know  you  t 

Capt.  C.    Never  has  seen  me. 

De  Ros.  So  much  the  better — I  have  no  doubt  she  will  be  taken  with  your  scientific 
appearance  —  and  you  may  tell  her  you  are  versed  in  the  Cannon  Law,  you  know. — 
Now  for  the  books — ^  God  help  you,  if  she  should  take  a  fancy  *Ho  read  any  of  these 
*Yolios  to  you. 

^^Capt.  C.  I  should  never  stand  that  —  Like  a  reprobate  Quaker,  I  should  be  soon 
^ead  out  of  the  meeting, 

*'*'De  Ros."^    There  —  there's  a  hat  for  you ,  and  now  be  off. 

Capt.  C.  Thanks,  dear  De  Rosier;  it  is  consoling  to  think,  that  tho*  Love  should 
break  off  one  arm  of  Hope's  anchor,  there  is  yet  another  left  for  Friendship ,  upon 
whose  hold  my  heart  may  rely.  [Rxit, 

(During  this  Scene  ^  Capt.  C.  puts  on  De  Rosier*s  shop  ~ Jacket^  into  the  pocket 
of  which  De  Rosier  hud ,  at  the  end  of  the  Duet ,  jpict  his  own  miniature  —  Capt, 
C. ,  when  about  to  change ,  lays  his  miniature  on  the  counter,) 

De  Ros.  Poor  Canvas!  —  Let  me  see  (approaching  the  counter)  —  Hey-day! 
what's  this?  —  by  all  that's  perplexing,  he  haJs  left  his  mistress's  miniature  behind  him, 
and  taken  away  mine  with  him  in  his  pocket.  —  Hollo !  hollo  f  (calling  after  him)  — 
It  is  too  tote  to  catch  him,  and  this  exchange  of  mistresses  may  be  fiita!  to  us  both.  — 
But  away  with  apprehension!  I  will  not,  this  day,  let  one  dark  thought  come  near 
me.  Oh  woman  I  woman!  who  is  there  would  live  without  the  hope  of  being  lov'd 
by  thee? 

SONG.  —  De  Rosier. 

When  life  looks  lone  and  dreary, 

\Vhat  light  can  dispel  the  gloom  f 
When  Time's  swift  wing  grows  wearv, 

What  charm  can  refresh  his  plumeY 
*Tis  Woman,  whose  sweetness  beameth 

O'er  all  that  we  feel  or  see; 
And  If  man  of  heav*n  e*er  dreameth, 

'TIS  when  he  thinks  purely  of  thee. 
Oh,  Woman! 

Let  conquerors  fight  for  glory,  — 

Too  dearly  the  meed  tiiey  gain ; 
Let  patriots  live  in  story,  — 

Too  often  they  die  in  vain. 
Give  kingdoms  to  those  who  choose  *em, 

This  world  can  oflTer  to  me 
No  throne  like  Beauty's  bosom, 

Vio  freedom  like  serving  thee, 
Oh,  Woman! 

[Exit, 

SCENE  m.  —  Madame  De  Rosier's  C^age, 

« 
Enter  La  Fossb. 

La  Fosse.  Diable  t'emporte ,  you  big  bookseller  —  >nd  your  tongues  and  your  ba- 
con —  and  apr^s  tout  —  after  all  —  his  Bacon  turn  out  to  be  au  old  dead  Chancelier 

—  morbleu !  —  and  ven  I  tell  him  I  vas  Cook  —  by  gar,  he  begin  beat  me,  as  I  do 
de  young  live  pig  to  make  him  tender  —  Ah!  here  is  my  maltresse  —  and  vat  de  devil 
old  beggar-man  she  got  vid  her? 
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Enter  Madavb  Db  Rosimt  and  Mr.  Hastington. 

Mad.  De  Ro$^  I  am  afraid ,  my  poor  man ,  those  rade  servants  most  have  hurt 
you.  — 

Mr.  Hart.  They  mi^ht  have  hurt  me,  Madam,  had  you  not  kindly  opened 
your  door  and  admitted  me. 

Mad,  De  Ros.  I  am  sure  their  master,  whoever  he  may  be,  would  have  punished 
them  for  their  rudeness ,  if  he  had  seen  them. 

Afr.  Hart.  I  do  not  know  that ,  Madam  —  there  is  such  congeniality  in  the  pur- 
sunU  of  modern  masters  and  their  servants ,  that  we  can  hardly  expect  more  civiliza- 
tion from  the  amatewr  coachman  than  from  the  profenor. 

Mad.  De  Bob.  You  seem  to  want  refreshment  —  sit  down,  and  you  shall  have 
something  —  (He  stft  down.)  —  Here ,  La  Fosse  —  bring  this  poor  man  some 
cold  meat. 

La  Fosse.  Ooi  —  my  Lady  —  Ah!  dat  is  the  way  all  my  cookery  goes  (aside 
and  exit). 

Mad  De  Aos.    You  have  seen  better  days,  I  doubt  not. 

Mr.  Hart.  And  so  have  you,  Lady  —  if  ri^tly  I  can  conjecture  from  those  man- 
ners, which,  )&e  the  «rnaments  of  a  fallen  capital,  may  be  traced  long  after  the 
pillar,  on  which  it  stood,  is  broken. 

Enter  La  Fossb  (hringing  in  a  Tray  with  cold  Mgat  &r.) 

La  Fofse.  Here  is  de  little  beef  for  him  ~  Ah !  if  ma  pauvre  mattresse  had  de 
larder  so  large  as  her  heart,  de  ugly  malady  of  starving  would  be  soon  banish  from 
the  world  like  de  small-pock  (lays  it  on  the  table,  and  exit.) 

Mr.  Hart.    My  words  seem  to  affect  you ,  Lady. 

Mad.  De  Roe.  I  know  not  why  they  should  —  ^tis  but  a  languor  of  spirits  arising 
from  ill  health. 

Mr.  Hart.  (At  the  table,  while  she  is  standing  forward.)  I  see  it  —  'tb  the 
heart's  ill-health  —  the  pang  of  honest  pride  struggling  with  poverty. 

Mad.DeRos.    (Turning  round.)    Nay,  prithee,  eat,  my  good  man. 

Mr.  Hart.  Thanks,  L^dy,  I  am  quite  refreshed  (rises)  —  and  now,  forgive  me, 
if  I  a^k ,  how  long  you  may  liave  felt  this  illness  under  which  vou  suffer. 

Mad.  De  Ros.  Not  very  long  —  and,  in  truth,  so  many  have  been  my  hours  of 
heallJhand  cheerfulness,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  already  shared  my  full  proportion  of 
blessings,  and  can  thank  Heaven  for  the  balm,  that  has  been  at  the  top  of  my  cup, 
even  while  I  drain  the  bitterness  that  lies  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Hart.  O  Patience !  how  thy  smile  adorns  advernty  (aside) !  You  may  think 
it  presumptuous.  Madam,  that  one  so  poor  and  humble  as  I  am  should  venture  to  pre-* 
scribe  a  remedy  for  the  languor  that  oppresses  your  spirits ;  but 

Mad.  De  Ros.  Alas!  —  my  good  man !  'tis  fiEur  beyond  the  reach  of  art  even  more 
refined  than  yours. 

Mr.  Hart.  Pardon  me,  Lady.  —  During  the  wandering  life  I  have  led  among  the 
poor  and  wretched,  and  the  various  sicknesses  of  heart  and  spirits  which  I  have 
met  with ,  I  have  frequently  witnessed  the  efficacy  of  one  simple  medidue,  wluch,  if 
delicately  administered ,  seldom  fails  to  remove  at  least  a  part  of  the  pressure,  under 
which  the  patient  languishes. 

Mad.  De  Ros.  Some  village  charm ,  I  doubt  not  —  bat  I  must  indulge  the  poor  old 
man  (aside). 

Mr.  Hart.  There  is  a  portion  of  it  in  this  small  bag  —  'tis  what  the  old 
philosophers  looked  for  in  crucibles,  and  what  the  modem  ones  think  they  have 
found  in  paper-mills.  —  Too  large  a  dose  of  it  is  apt  to  make  the  head  giddy; 
and,  in  some  temperaments,  it  produces  a  restless  itching  in  the  hands,  which 
requires  a  constant  application  of  the  medicine  to  that  part  —  When  this  symptom 
breaks  out  in  certain  ranks  of  life,  the  operation  of  the  drug  has  been  found  to  be 
ruinous  to  the  Constitution. 

Mad.  De  Ros.  (Smiling.)  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  desperate  remedy  yon  recom- 
mend me. 

Mr.  Hart.  No  —  Lady  —  you  may  take  it  safely  —  When  prescribed  by  **firiend- 
sbip  or  *  humanity  for  the  relief  of  those  we  ^'esteem  or''  compassionate,  it  is  then 
indeed  a  precious  balsam ,  whose  cordial  not  only  refreshes  the  heart  of  him  who 
takes ,  but  whose  fragrance  long  lingers  on  the  hand  of  him  who  administers  it.  — 
There  —  open  it,  when  I  am  gone  —  and  before  it  is  exhausted,  you  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  fresh  supply. 

Enter  La  Fossb  hastily. 

La  Fosse.  Oh  Madam!  Madam!  --  here  is  a  ffentleman  have  driven  himself  and 
his  carriage  into  de  ditch  —  and  de  coachman  and  de  rest  of  de  inside  passenger  have 
been  pull  out  of  de  window. 

Mad.  De  Ros.    Is  there  any  one  hurt? 
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ha  Fotte.  Only  de  gentleiMn^s  head  a  little  crack,  I  beHeve  -*  mab  —  le  roici  — 
here  be  a  come. 

Enter  Sn  Charlbs  Cantai. 

Sir  C,  Corse  that  awkward  post!  caught  in  the  forewheel  and  spiH  me  off  the 
dickey  —  Just  tlie  way  in  the  JhuaCj  the'  —  when  a  Member  arrives  at  a  jpost,  he  al- 
ways vacates  his  seat  immediately. 

Mad.  De  Has.    I  hope,   Sir,  you  have  not  suffered  any  serious  injury. 

Sir  C.  Not  much  —  Ma'am  —  head  a  little  out  of  order  j  as  we  say  —  all  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  my  leaders  —  Greys ,  Madam  —  fine  creatures  —  Your  Gr^$  make 
excellent  leaders  in  Opposition  coaches.  —  Ah !  my  old  guager-that-is-to-be ,  how 
d'ye  do?  Don't  remember  me,  eh? 

Mr.  Hart.  Oh!  yes,  Sir  —  yon  call  yourself  Sir  Charles  Canvas.  (Madam  De 
Rosier  starts ,  and  looks  earnestly  at  Sir  Charles.) 

Sir  C.    Call  myself !  damn  the  fellow  —  doubts  my  claim ,  I  suppose  (aside). 

Mad  De  Ros.    It  cannot  surely  be  the  same  (aside) ! 

Sir.  C.  I  say,  my  old  boy,  I  have  a  little  job  for  you  —  Do  you  like  io6«?  no 
gettinc  on  without  triem  —  I  shall  want  you ,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  deliver  a  letter  for 
me  to  miss  Hartington. 

Mr.  Hart,    To  Miss  Harting 

Sir  C.  Mum  —  I  have  every  reason  to  suspect  that  little  Tory  has  taken  a  fancy 
to  me. 

Mr.  Jlart.    To  you.   Sir  (with  contemptuous  surprise)l 

Sir  C.  To  me,  Sir!  yes.  Sir  —  to  me,  Sir  —  to  Sir  Charles  Canvas,  Bart. 
M.  P.  son  and  heir  to  the  late  Sir  lYilliam  Canvas,  of  Huntborough  Hall, 
Cornwall. 

Mad.  De  Ros,  It  is  indeed  the  same  —  the  eldest  son  of  my  dear  friend,  Lady  Can- 
vas (aside). 

Sir  C.  And ,  between  ourselves ,  it  is  not  impossible  but  the  measure  of  an  Union 
might  be  carried  —  However,  say  nothing  about  the  matter  at  present  —  as  I  am  just 
now  candidate  in  another  quarter ;  but  if  I  don't  like  the  state  of  the  poll ,  danune 
bnt  I'll  out,  and  be  returned  Member  for  Hartington  (slapping  Mr.  H.  an 
the  hack). 

Mr.  Hart.  This  fellow's  impudence  is  intolerable  (aside).  But  are  you  then  so 
sure,  Sir,  of  being  accepted  by  Miss  Hartington  ? 

Sir  C.  Oh !  no  doubt  of  it  —  women  can't  refuse  —  they'd  never  do  for  the 
House  —  couldn't  say  no  for  the  lives  of  them  —  but  —  mum  —  my  old  fellow  — 
that's  all  —  and  call  upon  me  to-morrow  at  the  boarding-house. 

Mr,  Bart,  I  have  no  doubt.  Sir,  that  the  compliment,  which  you  intend  Miss  Har- 
tington ,  will  be  felt  by  her  exactly  as  it  deserves  (significantly)  —  and  be  assured 
no  effort  of  mine  shall  be  wanting  to  impress  her  with  a  proper  understanding  of  its 
value.  \Exit, 

Sir,  C.  Well  said,  my  old  boy  —  (Madame  De  Rosier  approaches)  —  Ask  par- 
don. Madam  —  a  Httle  Secret  Committee  with  my  Honourable  Friend  in  frag- 
ments here. 

Mad.  De  Ros.  Not  so  secret ,  Sir  Charles,  as  to  prevent  me  from  discovering  that 
I  have  the  honour  of  receiving  under  my  roof  the  son  of  one  of  my  best  and  earliest 
friends ,  Lady  Canvas. 

Sir  C,  Oh!  you  knew  my  mother.  Madam;  an  excellent  woman,  as  women  go, 
certainly. 

Mad.  De  Ros,  I  knew  her  in  Paris ,  when  she  was  married ,  and  was  the  only 
friend  to  whom  she  entrusted  it  —  we  were  in  the  same  hotel  together  when  you 
were  bom. 

Sir.  C.  The  devil!  she  mistakes  me  for  my  eldest  brother  —  I  don't  quite  like  this 
(aside).  You  are  wrong.  Madam  —  my  mother  was  not  exactly  what  you  call  — 
married,  you  know,  'till  she  came  to  England. 

Mad.  De  Ros.  Pardon  me ,  Sir  Charles  —  I  was  present  at  the  ceremony  — 
.  Sir  C.  Present!  I'm  ruin'd  —  like  a  lost  Bill  —  negativ'd  thrown  out,  and  sent 
to  the  pastry-cook's  (aside)  —  Yet  stay  —  I'm  safe  yet  —  one  witness  won't  do  — 
no  —  no  —  'twon't  do.  Madam  CtumtYi^  round  to  Mad.  De  Rosier^  he  is  caught  round 
the  neck  by  La  Fosse,  to  whom^  during  Sir  C?s  speech  aside ^  Mad,  De  Rosier  had 
whispered  something). 

La  Fosse.  —  Ah !  my  dear  little  Master  Canvas  —  bless  my  soul  —  how  vare  often 
I  have  pinch  you  little  ear,  when  you  not  dis  high  ,  and  you  squawl  and  squawl,  and 
vish  roe  at  de  devil ! 

Sir  C.  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  there  now  with  all  my  heart  —  what  shall  I  do 
(aside)  ? 

Mad.  De  Ros.  Thb  faithful  old  servant.  Sir  Charles,  was  likewise  at  your  mo- 
ther's wedditig. 
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Sir  C,  And  what  infernal  —  I  say ,  Madam ,  what  strange  fate  has  brought  yon 
both  here  9 

Biad,  De  Ro9.  Upon  my  return  to  FVanoe  last  year ,  I  found  that  my  husband  the 
Comte  De  Roster  was  dead  —  that  his  money  had  been  all  embezzled ,  and  his  estates 
confiscated  —  my  dear  son ,  Henry  Twhom  you  may  hare  seen  at  the  library)  was 
the  only  comfort  left  me ,  and  upon  his  industry  we  now  depend  for  our  humble ,  yet 
sufficient,  maintenance. 

Sir  C.    So  —  So  —  the  young  emigrant  at  the  library  —  I  have  it  (ande).   Your 
son's  name,  you  say,  is  Henry  De  Rosier?  (Takes  out  his  tablets  ^  and  writes.) 
Mad.  De  Ros,    Yes,  Sir. 

Sir  a    Aged  ? 

Mad.  De  Ros.    About  one-and-twenty. 

Sir  C.    'Aged  one  —  and  twenty  —  middle  size  —  fiair  complexion'  (writing), 
tsa  Fosse.    Ah  de  brave  homme !  he  mean  to  patronage  my  young  master ! 
^tr  C.    Glad  to  have  the  particulars  —  must  sent  information  to  the  Mien  Office 
immediately  — 

Mad.  De  Ros.    For  Heaven's  sake,  Sir  Charles,  what  is  it  you  mean  ? 
Sir  C.    Your  son  Henry,  Madam  —  a  very  suspicious  character  —  must  be  got  rid 
of  —  unpleasant  office  for  me  —  but  must  do  my  duty. 

Mad.  De  Ros.  My  unfortunate  boy!  what  can  he  have  done? 
Sir  C.  Nothing  overt ^  as  yet,  perhaps  —  but  quite  enough  to  be  suspected  of 
being  suspicious.  —  ''Doctor  ShuiiSe-bottom  and  some  dowagers  of  distinction  have 
*^long  had  their  eyes  on  him  —  he  has  been  caught  laughing  at  a  novel  of  Voltaire's, 
"and  has  even  been  seen  to  yawn  over  a  loyal  pamphlet  of  Doctor  Shuffle-bottom's  — 
*'an  incendiary  quite! 

*^Mad.  De  Ros.  Oh  Sir!  I  will  answer  with  my  life  that,  whatever  imprudence 
"my  Henry  may  have  be^i  guilty  of,  his  heart  is  m  the  right;  his  heart  is  always 
"in  the  right. 

*'Wr  C  Very  likely  —  but  we  politicians  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  heart  — 
"must  send  him  off  —  and  that  ugly  old  sinner  there  with  huo.'*  —  Shidl  go  now,  and 
write  to  the  Alien  Office. 

Mad.  De  Ros.  (Kneding.)  For  pity's  sake.  Sir  Charles!  by  the  memory  of  your 
dear  mother,  I  entreat  you. 

Sir  C.    I  have  her  now  (aside).  As  to  that,  Madam,  tho'  always  rigid  in  my  public 
duties ,  yet  when  so  fair  a  petitioner  humbly  sheweth ,  I  am  as  easily  moved  as  — 
the  question  of  adjournment  (raises  her)  —  and  there  is  one  condition  upon  which  I 
consent  to  let  your  son  remain  safely  behind  his  counter. 
Mad.  De  Ros.    Name  it  —  Sir  —  name  it. 

5tr  C.  Simply  this  —  that  you  never  betray  to  man,  woman ,  or  child ,  the  secret 
of  my  mother's  marriage  in  Paris. 

Mad.  De  Ros.    Though  ignorant  of  your  motive,  Sir  Charies,  most  willingly  do  I 
promise  —  (trample  wiAout)  —  and  here  is  my  poor  Henry  himself. 
Sir  C.    Does  Ac  know  it? 
Mad.  De  Ros.    I  have  never  mentioned  it  to  him. 
^V  C.    Mom  ~  then  —  that's  all. 

Enter  Db  Rosisa. 

'  De  Ros.    I  have  stolen  one  moment  from  business  to  tell  my  dear  mother  of  my 

happines TVhat !  in  tears,  mother!  and  Sir  Charles  Canvas  here?  —  What  is  the 

meaning  of  this  ? 

Mad.  De  Ros.  Nothing,  Henry,  we  were  merely  talking  of  some  old  —  (Sir 
Charles  shows  the  tablets  secretly  to  Aer,  and  checks  her).  This  gentleman  —  I 
mean  —  has  met  with  an  accident,  at  our  door ,  and  it  has  alarmed  me. 

De  Ros.  There  is  some  mystery  in  this^,  which  must  be  explained  tof  me  —  Lta 
Fosse!  (La  Fosse  nods  significantly  towards  Sir  Charles^  and  exit.)  —  Sir  Charles! 
I  perceive  plainly  that  >our  intrusion  is  the  cause  of  this  embarrassment,  and, 
notwithstanmng  my  respect  for  your  eldest  brother.  Captain  Canvas,  whom  Ijhave 
tiie  honour  to  call  my  friend,  and  of  whose  title  and  fortune  lyoujhave  — ^.(I 
will  not  say  how   generously)  possessed  yourself  — 

Mad.  De  Ros.  This,  then,  was  the  motive  —  Oh,  Henry!  (She  is  going 
towards  him^  when  Sir  Charles  seizes  her  hand^  and  reads  the  tablets  in  an  under 
voice  to  her.) 

Sir  C.    'Aged  twenty-one  —  middle  size  —  fiaiir  complexion  — ' 

De  Ros.  Come  —  Madam  —  you  must  not  stay  here  to  be  insulted  —  An- 
other time,  Sir  Charles,  I  shall  know  the  meaning  of  your  conduct  —  I  did  think. 
Sir,  that  you  modem  men  of  fashion,  when  coming  to  a  domestic Isancturay'Jike 
this,  could  leave  your  arrogance  at  the  club,  and  your  vulgarity  at  the  race- 
ground  —  but  I  find ,  that ,    ui  the  circle  of  social  me ,   you  are  as  misplaced  a 

19 
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monkeys  in  a  flower-garden,  hayinff  just  ttrength  enough  to  trample  on  what  is  ddi- 
catCj  and  just  wit  enough  to  ruin  what  is  beautiful, 

[Ex^nt  Mad.  De  Roner  and  Henry. 
Sir  C.    Hear  him!  hear  him!  —  That  young  gentleman  has  a  taste  for  oratory 

—  would  cut  a  figure  upon  a  Turnpike  Bill  ^  Flatter  myself,  however,  I  have 
muzzled  the  principal  witness  — '^  and  my  brother,  a  careless  fellow,  will  never 
'Hhink  of  sitting  the  matter  when  he  returns,  but  pocket  the  affront,  and  away 
^Ho  sea  again."  —  As  to  fightings  my  young  Mr.  Emigrant  (for  you  seemed 
to  give  notice  of  a  motion  to  that  oTect),  before  I  fight,  I  must  conmlt  my 
constituents^  as  I  hold  it  unpatriotic  to  do  any  thing  without  thdr  instructions. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.  ~  Jn  Antichamher  at  Lady  Bab  Blub's. 

Lady  Bab,  and  Capt.  Canvas  in  his  Disguise^    arranging  the  Boohs  in  a  large 

Book-case  —  Miss  Sblwyn  and  Davy  —  the  latter  a  Uttle  tipsy. 

Lady  Bab.  Come  hither  *~  you  stupid  Davy  —  and  assist  this  young  man  to  arrange 
the  books  —  Fob,  fellow !  your  breath  smells  liko  hydrogen. 

Davy.  Hydergin  —  gin  —  gin  (hiccups)  —  Ecod ,  so  it  was  gin,  sure  enough  — 
How  well  the  old  toad  knows  the  smell  of  it  (aside) ! 

Lady  Bab.  (To  Davy.)  Here —  put  up  these  two  volumes  ofSaUnst  —  That  is  the 
Jugurthine^  and  that  the  Cataline. 

Davy.  (Spelling  the  letters  on  the  back.)  T.  O.  M.  Tom,  C.  A.  T.  Cat,  Tom 
Cat  *^  Come,  I  guess  now,  that's  something  deuced  comical.  —  (Spells  the  other.)  T. 
O.  M.,  J.  U.  6.  —  Tom's  Jug.  ^  Ah!  thafs  the  laming,  after  all. 

Capt.  C.  One  word  with  her  will  be  suffident  —  Miss  Selwyn!  Miss  Selwyn 
(apart  to  Miss  S.) ! 

Miss  S.    Good  Heavens!  is  it  possible?  Captain  Canvas! 

Capt.  C.  Be  not  alarmed.  Madam  —  I  come  not  to  interrupt  your  happiness, 
by  duputing  my  brother's  daim  to  that  inheritance,  wliich  Miss  Selwyn  is  so 
worthy  and  so  willing  to  share  with  him  —  I  come  merely  to  return  this  pic- 
ture into  your  hands,  and  (what  I  cannot  think  you  will  regret)  to  bid  you  fare- 
well for  ever !  [He  returns  to  the  book-case. 

Miss  5.     What  can  he  mean  ?  'Worthy  and  willing  to  share  his  brother^s  fortune  !* 

—  My  picture,  too,  returned  (opens  it)  I  —  Yet  —  no  —  no  —  can  I  believe  my 
eyes?  —  It  is  —  it  is  Miss  Harlington.  —  Oh!  this  accounts  for  her  confusion, 
when  I  mentioned  his  name  —  her  sighs ,  when  she  acknowledged  that  she  knew  him. 

—  False,  cruel  man!  to  insult  me  thus  with  the  display  of  her  love-gifts  —  But  Til 

—  Oh !  that  his  brother  were  here  now  —  I  could  even  do  my  heart  a  violence  to  be 
revenged  of  him. 

Lady  Bab.  Why  ,what  are  you  about,  young  man?  (7b  Capt.  Canvas^  who  has  been 
employed  at  the  book-^ease.)    You  are  mixing  up  my  science  with  all  sorts  of  rubbish 

—  Here's  Thoughts  upon  Gravity  on  the  same  shelf  with  Broad  Grins;  and  —  as  I 
live !  —  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  corner  with  Betsy  Thoughtless  I 

Enter  Sir  Charlbs. 

Sit*  C.  Oh ,  dear  ladies !  I  have  had  the  saddest  tumble  off  my  dickey  —  exactly 
such  as  happened  to  me  last  spring —  you  recollect  —  immediately  after  the  snows  and 
the  Parliament  had  dissolved  away,  and  the  new  Ministers  were  just  budding  into 
patronage  and  majorities. 

Miss  S.  Dear  Sir  Charles,  you  alarm  me  beyond  expression  (affecting  anxiety 
about  him). 

Sir  C.    'Dear  Sir  Charles!'  Ho!  ho!  She  begins  to  trim,  I  find  (aside). 

Capt.  C.     (Behind.)  Perfidious  girl ! 

Lady  Bab,  and  Miss  S.    (On  each  side  of  Sir  C.)  No  material  hurt,  I  hope? 

Sir  C.  Not  much  —  head  a  little  discomposed  —  but  it  was  this  that  saved 
me  (strikingthe  crown  of  his  hat)  —  The  Crown  is  the  best  friend  to  us  M.  P.  «, 
after  all  —  But  don't  be  alarmed,  ladies  —  I  am  not  so  ill  but  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
attend  you  to  the  Lottery  at  the  Library;  and  afterwards,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to 
Miss  Hartington's  card-party. 

FINALE  TO  THE  SECOND  ACT. 

Lady  Bab  Blvcj  Miss  Sdwyn,  Captain  Canvas^  *  Sir  C.  Canvas,  and  Davy. 

Capt.  C.        The  last  fleam  of  hope  is  i-anfshM  now, 

Miserv's  airiit  ■nrrouuds  me. 
Davy.  I  coaJa  reaa  mtghty  well,  If  thevM  Jimt  show  me  how, 

Bat  this  priitiiig  nke  quite  eoifoiiuds  me. 
JIfiM  8.      The  pain  in  your  head,  la  it  better  Y  oh  tell. 
Cuft.  C.     The  pain  in  my  heart  who  cau  tell  % 

•)  Captain  Canvas,  dnrinff  this  Finale,  mast  keep  as  far  back  as  poeaihle,  and  appear  care- 
fully to  avoid  tlie  eyes  of  Sir  CJiarles.  ^^  "^ 
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C.  C.       Pretty  well— -it  mty  iwell. 

1  can  spell  — very  M'e11>-F,  R  doable  L. 

TkiBk,  if  anrht  should  harmiliee. 

How  it  would  alorin  me. 
Cmfi.  C        Patieoee!  arm  me. 

Let  Bot  aafer  warm  me. 
Mfas  Smin      How  I  should  denlore  thee! 

Tenderly  weep  o^er  thee! 
CSipr.  C        None  wfll  e*er  adore  thee 

With  the  lore  /  bore  thee 

Oh  *  happier,  happier  he. 

Whose  heart  is  cold  to  thee. 

^ES/b:  i«t!ii*ppy,i«ppywe, 

Ony.  i^^  ^^  rctorn  to  see. 

Sir  C.  C.      Tm  happy,  Ma*am,  to  see 
Yoar  ktod  coacern  for  me. 
^^^    C       JCan  Falsehood  then  boast  of  her  power  to  destroy, 

^^   '      I  And  ^ot  even  blash  o'er  the  ruins  of  Joy  V 
jgig^  §§,      /Can  hearts  leave  the  load-star  they  used  to  obey, 
J  And  not  even  tremble  in  turning  astray  Y 
{Damh  wAo  ktu  been  fixing  booka  upon  the  akeive*<,  iets  a  imrge  paroei  cf  tkem,  ut  tkia 

cut,  fall  about  hio  earaA 

Dani^  it !  what  a  clatter ! 
How  my  head  they  batter! 
Booby!  what's  the  maiterV 
How  the  books  you  scatter! 
Lmdg  B.        See!  you  awkward  loot. 

My  ancients  thrown  about: 
My  wits  all  tumbling  from  abore ! 
If  laraing  be  about 
As  hard  laside  as  out, 
*Twoa1d  soon  get  thro*  my  skull,  by  Jove ! 

IParcwell— farewell— to  hope,  Joy,  and  love  * 

END   OF  THB   SBOOND    ACT. 


CspT.   C 


Gspf.    C. 


ACT  m. 


SCENE.  —  The  Citculaiing  lAhrary. 

LaAf  Bab  Bovb,  Sir  Chablbb  Cantas,  Misa  Sblwyn,  Mist  HAKTiNaTON,  Susan, 
amd  a  motleg  Grnmpe  of  Penons^  are  discovered  attending  tfte  Drawing  of  a 
Lottery^  which  Lbatjibkbrad  m  hueied  about  hMnd  the  Counter.  —  Various 
Prize*  are  lying  upon  the  Counter, 

SONG,  RECITATIVB,  DUET,  CHORUS,  &c. 

SONG.  —  Suean. 

A  LOTTSftY,  a  Lottery, 

In  Cupid's  court  there  ns*d  to  be, 

rwo  roffuish  eyes 

The  hifhest  prise 
In  Cupid's  scheming  Lottery; 

And  kisses  too. 

As  good  as  new. 
Which  were  not  very  hard  to  wis. 

For  he ,  who  won 

The  eyes  of  fun. 
Was  sure  to  have  the  kisses  In. 

Ckor.  A  Lottery,  &e. 

This  Lottery,  this  Lottery, 
la  Cupid's  court  went  merrily. 

And  Cupid  play'd 

A  Jewish  trade 
la  this  his  scheming  Lottery ; 

For  hearts,  fm  told. 

In  Mharea  he  sold 
To  many  a  fond  believing  drone, 

And  cut  the  hearts 

In  sixteen  parts 
So  well,  each  thought  the  whole  his  own! 

Ckor.    A  Lottery,  a  Lottery, 

In  Cupid's  court  there  usM  to  be, 

Two  roguish  even 

The  highest  pnae. 
In  Cupid's  scheming  Lottery. 


RECITATIVE  and  SONG.  —  Leatherhead. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen— Gentlemen  and  Ladies— Go  not  to  Cupid's  coart; 
For  (whatever  the  young  woman  may  ^y)  'tis  a  plaee  of  very  bad  resort. 

19* 
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AIR. 

Bat  mine  Is  the  Lottcrv— Iiuten  to  mc; 

Here's  scisson  and  satircfi ,  a«  sharp  as  can  be :  — 

Here's  a  drawinf^  of  Cork  —  here's  a  cork-screw  for  wine. 

Here  are  pills  for  the  coii^h  —  and  here's  Gibbon's  '^Decline;*'  — 

Here's  a  bright  carving-knife— here's  a  learned  Renew-- 

Here's  ao  Essay  ou  Marriage,  and  here's  a  Cuckoo. 

CHORUS. 

Onr  Lottery  — oar  Lottery — 

Ye  yonths  and  maidens,  come  to  me! 

'^ris  ne'er  too  late 

To  try  your  fate 
In  this  our  lucky  Lottery. 

Leath,  Thanks ,  ladies  and  jrentlemen «  for  your  attendance  this  evening;  —  Hope 
for  yotir  patronage ,  Madam  ( to  Lady  Bab. )  —  Have  every  thing  in  yoar  way 
'Hhat  has  appeared  since  Nebechudnezzar'a  Work  upon  Grosses  —  Clever  book 
'Hhat,  Ma'am. 

*'^Lady  Bah.    I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  it. 

^^  Leath,  Ton  my  soul,  nor  I  (osWc)."  —  Have  got  a  new  printing  -  press. 
Ma'am  —  would  be  glad  to  have  some  of  your  Flights  of  Fancy  —  Wish  yoa 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  try  your  hand  at  a  Battle  —  Wonderful  taste  for  battles 
now,  Ma  am. 

Lady  Bah.  No  wonder.  Sir,  when  those  indulgent  critics,  the  Park  guns,  stand 
always  ready  to  report  the  merits  of  such  perfonnances. 

Leath.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  —  Very  sharp.  Ma'am,  very  sharp.  —  If  you  please  to 
step  this  way  ,  Ma'am ,  Fll  give  you  a  sight  of  my  typographicals.  [They  retire. 

Miss  Hart,  I  look  in  vain  for  De  Rosier  —  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  his  ab- 
sence (aside)  ? 

Sir  C.  (fVho  is  all  this  time  paying  his  court  to  Miss  Selwyn,  and  is  repulsed 
by  her  in  aU  his  advances.)  Nay ,  my  dear  Miss  Sclwyn  —  ^'you  change  sides  as 
*'quick  as  an  Union  Member;"  just  now,  at  your  own  house,  you  were  so  kind  to 
me !  —  I  declare  it  quite  intoxicated  me. 

Miss  S.  Did  I  intoxicate  you,  Sir  Cliarles?  The  Spartans,  too,  occasionally 
made  their  slaves  drunk;  but  'twas  from  any  thing  but  love  for  them,  I  assure 
you. 

Sir.  C.  What  a  tongue  she  has!  But  111  cough  her  doion,  when  we're  married 
(aside). 

Miss  Hart.    I  suppose ,  Sir  Charles ,  you  know  that  your  brother  is  arrived. 

Sir  C.  My  brother!  impossible  —  Madam  —  impossible  —  He  would  not  leave  his 
ship  to  be  made  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Miss  Hart.  But  to  be  made  Lord  of  Love's  Treasury !  ( Looking  archly  at  Misn 
SelwyUy  and  then  addressing  her)  —  Come  —  my  dear  —  you  cai^  tell  us,  perhaps, 
whether  Captain  Canvas  is  arrived. 

Miss  S.  How  insultingly  she  triumphs  over  mc  (aside)  —  Really,  Miss  Hartington, 
time  makes  such  changes  in  mind  as  well  as  features ,  that  it  is  possible  I  may  have 
seen  Capt.  Canvas,  witliout  being  able  to  persuade  myself,  that  it  was  the  same  I  had 
known  formerly. 

Miss  Hart.  Fll  send  to  the  hotels  to  inquire  after  him  —  Perhaps  he  may  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  join  our  card-party  this  evening.  —  Sir  Charles !  you  have  no  objection 
to  see  your  brother  at  my  house? 

Sir  C.  Me !  Mademi !  —  objection ,  Madam  (confused) !  — — -  Afraid  to  meet  the 
eyes  of  my  brother!  —  Danm'd  bad  sign  —  symptoms  of  a  rotten  Borough  here,  I 
fear  (lays  his  hand  on  his  heart)  —  Must. brazen  it  out,  tho'  (aside)  —  Oh!  no  — 
Miss  Hartington  —  not  the  least  objection  —  My  broUier  is  well  aware  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  claims,  and  will  be  happy,  of  course,  to  find  that  the  title,  tho'  it  has 
slipped  oS  the  higher  branch,  has  settled  upon  such  a  promising  twig  as  your  humble 
servant. 

Miss  Hart.    Oh!  very  well.    Susan  (beckons  Susan y  and  exit  with  her)  I 

Lady  Bab,  (Coming  forward  with  Leatherhead^  and  giving  him  a  letter.)  You 
will  be  amused  and  editied  by  that  letter  —  'tis  from  my  fnend.  Doctor  O' Jargon,  the 
great  Irish  chemist,  and  you  may  read  it  at  your  leisure. 

Leath.    Ma'am,  you  do  me  honour. 

Lady  Bab.  Come  hither ,  niece  (to  Miss  Selwyn)  —  I  want  to  speak  with  you, 
upon  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  me. 

Miss.  S.    This  eternal  marriage  with  Sir  Charles  (aside) ! 

Lady  Bab,  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  upon  a  grand  literary  scheiae  I  have 
in  view. 

Miss  S,    Heav'n  be  praised!  —  Even  her  literature  is  a  relief  (aside). 
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Lady  Bab.  You  most  knof^  I  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  employed  in  wri- 
tiog  a  ehemieal  Poem  upon  Sal  jimmomac. 

Miss  S.     Upon  sal  ammoniac? 

hady  Bab.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  poem  upon  sol  ammoniac  —  in  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  Loves  of  Ammonia ^  I  have  personified  this  interesting  alkali^  and  described 
▼ery  tenderly  all  the  various  experimenU  that  have  been  tried  on  her. 

MU»  S,  This  is  what  has  been  called  ^enlisting  Poetry  under  the  banners  of  Science,' 
dear  aunt. 

Lady  Bab.  Exactly  so  —  And  now  —  look  on  that  venerable  Chamberlain  of  the 
Mtues  there. 

Leaih*    What  the  devil  are  they  staring  at  me  for  (aside)  ? 

Lady  Bab.  That  man ,  humble  as  he  stands  there  —  unconscious ,  as  yet ,  of  the 
glory  that  is  intended  him  —  that  man  shall  I  select  for  the  high  honour  of  introducing 
my  yimmonia  to  the  literary  world. 

Af  MS  ^.    Happy  man ! 

Lady  Bab,  And  I  will  ^o  home  this  instant  and  write  him  such  an  epistle  on  the 
subject,  as  will  electrify  him. 

Miss  S.    I  have  no  doubt  it  will. 

Lady  Bab.  Sir  Charles  —  I  had  nearly  forgot  —  but  there  is  a  paper,  which  I 
have  bad  in  my  pocket  for  you  all  day  (giving  him  a  letter)  —  It  concern^  the  sub- 
ject nearest  your  heart.    Farewell  —  we  meet  at  Miss  Hartington's  assembly. 

Leath.    Give  me  leave ,  my  Lady  (shewing  her  out) 

Lady  Bab.  (To  Leath.)  Man!  man!  thou  little  knowest  the  honour  and  glory 
to  which  thou  wilt  be  sublimated.     [Exit  Lady  Bab ,  Leatherhead  showing  her  off.] 

Sir  C.  Let's  see  what  the  old  lady  has  given  me  here  (reads)  — .  ^Most  scientific 
Madam  /'  —  Hey-day !  'tis  a  letter,  addressed  to  herself,  and  signed  Cornelius  O'Jar- 
gon ,  Professor  of  Chemistry  —  ^Most  scientific  Madam  !  I  need  not  tell  your  Lady- 
ship that  my  illustrious  countryman ,  the  honourable  Mr,  Boyle  ^  was  the  father  of 
Chemistry ,  and  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Cork.''  —  What  the  devil  have  I  to  do  with 
the  father  and  uncles  of  Chemistry?  1,  that  am  in  such  a  hopeful  genealogical  way 
myself!  —  and  this ,  she  said ,  was  '  the  subject  nearest  my  heart ! '  (Tearing  the 
ittter.)  —  What's  to  be  done?  If  my  brother  is  arrived,  and  Madame  De  Rosier  should 
find  out  that  my  threats  against  her  son  were  mere  bluster ,  'tis  all  over  with  me.  — 
What  shall  I  do?  —  I'll  try  bribery  —  I  will  —  They  are  poor,  and  a  bribe  will  cer- 
tainly stop  their  mouths  —  ''besides ,  it  will  keep  my  hand  in ,  and  ''  make  mc  a  more 
saleable  article  myself  in  future* "  —  for  nothing  breaks  a  man  in  for  taking  bribes 
so  effectaaliy  as  giving  them.  [Exit. 

Miss  S.  (  Who  had  been  occupied  among  the  books  at  the  back  of  the  stage.) 
Aiaa !  who  can  wonder  at  the  choice  I  have  made?  Even  had  Capt.  Canvas  no  other 
qualities  to  adorn  bun,  the  very  fame  of  his  heroism  would  be  sufficient  to  interest 
me  —  For  we  women,  the  simplest  and  tenderest  of  us,  love  to  fly  about  a  blaze  of 
odebrity ,  even  tho'  we  receive  but  little  warmth  firom  it;  and  the  sage  and  the  hero 
are  sure  of  us ,  whenever  they  condescend  to  be  our  suitors.  Not  that  we  have  much 
concern  with  either  their  valour  or  their  wisdom,  for  our  pride  is  to  produce  the 
very  reverse  of  those  qualities  which  we  admire  m  them  —  to  see  the  orator  mute, 
the  hero  humbled ,  and  tne  philosopher  bewildered. 

SONG.  —  Miss  Selwyn. 

Oh !  think .  when  a  hero  is  sighing, 

What  danger  in  such  an  adorer! 
What  woman  can  dream  of  denyiuf^ 

Tlie  hand  that  lays  laurels  before,  her  V 
Ko  heart  is  so  guarded  around. 

But  the  smile  of  a  \ictor  will  talce  it; 
fio  bosom  can  slumber  so  sound, 

But  the  trumpet  of  glory  will  wake  it, 
Love  sometimes  is  riven  to  sleeping^, 

And  woe  to  the  heart  that  allows  him ! 
For ,  ah !  neither  smiling  nor  weeping 

Have  pow'r,  at  those  moments ,  to  rouse  him. 
But,  tho*  ho  were  sleeping  so  fast, 

That  the  life  almost  seem'd  to  forsake  him. 
Believe  me,  one  soul-thrilling  blast 

Prom  the  trumpet  of  glory  would  wake  him ! 

[Extt. 

SCENE  II.  —  The  Outside  of  the  Circulating  Library. 
Enter  Lbathbrheab  (bowing  offj  as  if  returned  from  seeing  the  Ladies  to  their 

Carriage). 
Leath.    Charming  notion  she  has  of  books!    and  of  booksellers  too,  I  flatter 

*  1  forget  the  words  that  are  substituted  for  these  in  rrpreseatatiou. 
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not  know  the  extent  of  oar  dutresses  —  Women  should  be  like  those  temples  of  old, 
from  which  words  of  ill  omen  were  carefully  kept  away. 

Enter  Madame  De  Rosier. 

Mad.  De  Ro».    My  dear  Henry !  what  is  to  become  of  us  ? 

He  Ro8.    Become  of  as?  oh!  every  thing  that  is  good  and  happy. 

Mad.  De  Ros.    You  are  always  so  sangmne ,  Henry ! 

De  Ro8.  And  why  should  I  not ,  dearest  mother?  I  have  hitherto  steered  so  safely 
by  the  star  of  Hearen^s  providence ,  that,  even  while  'tis  clouded,  I  trust  to  its  gui- 
dance cheerfully! 

La  Fosse.  Ah !  dat  is  brave  boy !  and  here  is  to  your  good  health  (taking  a  pinch 
of  snuff)  —  'A  votre  sant^ ,  mon  petit  bon  homme ! 

Mad.  De  Res.  But  what  is  your  present  plan  ? 

De  Ros.  The  money  I  am  to  receive  from  old  Leatherhead  will  suppcnt  as 
during  my  short  interval  of  idleness,  and  I  know  a  thousand  situations,  in 
which  willing  industry,  like  mine,  is  sure  to  meet  with  employment  —  In  a  soil  like 
this,  which  liberty  has  fertilized,  the  very  weakest  shoots  of  talent  thrive 
and  flourish! 

SONG.  —-  De  Rosier. 

Tho*  sacred  the  tie  tliat  our  coantry  entvTineth, 

Aod  dear  to  the  heart  her  rcmembrauce  reinaiBS, 
Yet  dark  are  the  ties  where  no  liberty  'shineth. 

And  sad  the  remembrance  that  slavery  stains. 
Oh  thou !  who  wert  bom  in  the  cot  of  the  peasant, 

But  diest  of  languor  in  Luxury's  dome. 
Our  vision,  when  absent  —  our  glory,  when  present,  — 

Where  thou  art ,  O  Liberty !  there  is  my  home. 

Farewell  to  the  land  where  in  childhood  I  wander'd! 


In  vain  is  she  mighty ,  in  vain  is  she  brave ! 

»d  that  for  tyi 
And  Fame  has  no  wreaths  for  the  brow  of  the  slave. 


Unblest  is  the  blood  that  for  tyrants  is  squaudor'd, 


But  hail  to  thee,   Albiou!   who  meet'st  the  commotion 

Of  Europe ,  as  calm  as  thy  cliffs  meet  the  foam; 
With  no  bonds  but  the  law ,  and  no  slave  hut  the  ocean, 
Hail ,  Temple  of  Liberty !  thou  art  my  home. 

[Exit. 
Mad.  De  Ros.  Alas !  La  Fosse,  he  little  knows  the  cruel  perplexity  In  which  I  am 
placed  —  the  injured  son  of  Lady  Canvas  is  ,  I  find ,  his  friend ;  and  if  my  Henry 
were  aware  of  our  powers  of  righting  him ,  his  generous  nature  would  forget  every  - 
personal  consideration,  and  expose  him  to  all  the  enmity  with  which  that  unfeeling  Sir 
Charles  threatened  him. 

La  Fosse.  (fVho  has  been  aU  this  time  in  a  reverie  about  his  snuff-box  ^  and  not 
attending  to  her.)    I  do  not  like  to  lose  my  good  rapp4e ,  either. 

Mad.  De  Ros.  Oh !  that  we  had  the  means  of  flying  from  this  unlucky  place,  where 
every  thing  conspires  to  perplex  and  agitate  me. 
La  Fosse.    If  i  could  hud  dc  little  someting  to  put  it  in  (aside). 
Mad.  De  Ros.    W^hat  are  you  meditating.  La  Fosse?     Does  any  thing  occur  to 
you? 

La  Fosse.  Oui  —  my  Lady  —  it  occur  to  me  that  my  rappee  have  not  de  true  re- 
Ibh  out  of  silver.         « 

Mad.  De  Ros.    (Turning  away.)    Trifling  old  man  / 

La  Fosse.  And  if  I  could  find  something  (looking  round)  —  Ah!  I  have  de  thought 
—  My  Lady!  where  did  you  put  that  httle  bag  the  old  beggarman  did  givo 
you  to-day? 

Mad.  De  Ros.  I  know  not  where  I  threw  it  —  and  I  must  say.  La  Fosse,  that 
painfully  occupied  as  my  mind  is ,  it  is  cruel  to  trifle  with  me  thus  (sits  doum ,  much 
agitated). 

La  Fosse.    (Still  looking  about.)    Pardon,  my  Lady  —  Ah!  le  voila  (finds  it)  — 
Come  here  —  you  little  bag  —  I  vil  do  you  an  honneur  you  little  dream  of  (starts^ 
and  lets  the  bag  fall)  —  Diable!  vat  is  I  see? 
Mad.  De  Ros.     Why  do  you  start,  La  Fosse? 

La  Fosse.    Start  ?  Fardi  —  I  have  seen  de  ghost  of  a  fifty-pound  note ,  looking  as 
fresh  and  alive  as  if  he  just  walk  out  of  Threadneedle-street. 
Mad.  De  Ros.    What  do  you  mean? 

La  Fosse.  It  cannot  be  real  —  mais  —  I  will  touch  (takes  up  the  note)  —  By  gar, 
it  is  as  substantial  a  fifty  as  ever  Monsieur  Henri  Hase  stood  godfather  for 
(shews  it  to  her). 

Mad.  De  Ros.  All-blessing  Providence!  this  is  thy  agency  —  Fly,  La  Fosse,  seek 
your  master ,  and  tell  him  what  kind  Heaven  has  sent  us. 

La  Fosse.    I  will,   my  Lady ;   and  I  will  pray  by  the  way,  that  every  poor  and 

honest  fellow  may  find  as  lucky  a  bag  to  put  his  tabac  in.  [Exit. 

Mad,  De  Ros.     Mysterious  stranger!  —  Now  1  feel  the  meaning  of  his  words 
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—  Thoa  arty  indeed  ^  a  medidne  for  many  ills  (tuldrening  the  money)  —  blest, 
if  tiiou  wert  not  the  cause  of  still  more  —  But  oh!  how  many  a  heart  thoa  cor- 
niptest,  for  the  very  few  to  which  thou  givest  comfort!  [EsU, 

SCENE  IV.  —  The  Street. 

Enter  Sir  Charlbs  Cantas,  dressed  for  the  Evening. 

Sir  C.  Tis  too  true  —  this  brother  of  mine  Is  arrived  —  Yes  —  yes  —  he 
thinks  to  throw  me  out  —  comes  to  petition  against  the  sitting  member  —  but  it 
wun*t  do  —  he'll  find  me  as  sedentary  as  the  Long   Parliament   (looking  out), 

—  Isn^t  that  my  ragged  friend  coming  this  way?  —  the  yery  fellow  to  manage 
the  bribery-business  ^rme  —  Nothing  like  an  agent,  a  middle-man  upon  these 
occa;aons  —  for  your  bribe  ought  never  descend  from  too  great  a  height,  but  be 
let  down  easily  into  the  pocket. 

Enter  Mr,  Hartingtoii. 
Ah!  how  do  you  do,   old  boy?   how  d'ye  do?  —  The  very   man  I  wanted  to 


JIfr.  Hart,    This  everlasting  fool  (aside). 

Sir  C,  I  dare  say  now,  my  friend,  old  Uartington  has  so  often  employed  yon ,  as 
a  sort  of  journeyman  in  his  works  of  charity,  that  your  hand  falls  as  naturally  into  a 
giving  attitude  as  that  of  a  physician  into  a  taking  one. 

Mr.  Hart.  The  art  of  giving ^  Sir,  is  not  so  very  easily  learned.  —  It  requires 
so  much  less  exertion  of  thought  to  throw  away  than  to  give^  that  no  wonder  this 
short  cut  to  a  reputation  for  generosity  should  be  generally  preferred  by  the  indolent 
and  fashionable. 

Sir  C,  A  plague  on  this  fellow's  moral  tongue  —  What  an  excellent  dinner^ 
hell  'twould  make  in  the  House  (aside)!  But,  I  say,  my  old  fellow,  my  reason 
for  asking  is,  that  I  have  a  little  charitable  job  upon  hands  myself,  which  must 
be  nuinaged,  you  know,  in  a  delicate  way,  and  in  which  I  mean  to  employ  you 
as  my  proxy. 

Mr.  Hart,    I  have  wrong'd  him  then,  and  coxcombs  may  have  hearts  (aside)  J 

Sir  C,    You  know  the  cottage  where   I  met  you  to-day  —  iine  woman  that 

—  rather  passdey  to  be  sure  —  and  so  is  her  purse,  I  fear  —  Exchequer  low,  you  un- 
derstand me. 

Mr.  Hart,  She  is  poor.  Sir,  but  evidentlv  has  been  otherwise;  and  of  all  the 
garbs  in  Poverty's  wardrobe,  the  faded  mantle  of  former  prosperity  is  the  most 
melancholy ! 

Sir  C.  So  it  is  —  quite  —  like  a  collar  of  last  year's  cut  exactly  —  and  I  have 
therefore  resolved  to  settle  a  small  annuity  upon  that  lady  for  her  life. 

Afr.  Hart.    Generous  young  man !  what  disinterested  benevolence! 

Sir  C.  You  shall  go  this  instant  and  settle  the  matter  with  her  —  all  I  ask  in  re- 
turn is  that  she  will  (to-night,  if  possible)  pack  up  all  her  moveables ,  not  forgetting 
the  old  black-muzzled  Frenchman  —  and  be  off  to  some  remote  corner  of  the  island, 
where  —  even  the  Speaker^s  warrant  can't  reach  her. 

Mr.  Hart.    But  wherefore  this  strange  condition.  Sir  Charles? 

Sir  C.  Why,  you  must  know  tliat  respectable  lady  has  a  little  secret  of  mine  in 
lier  custody;  and  as  women  make  but  tender-hearted  gaolers,  I  am  afraid  she  might 
let  it  escape  some  fine'  morning  or  other. 

Sir.  Hart.  Ha !  all  is  not  right  here  (aside).  Certainly  —  Sir  Charles  —  I  shall, 
with  aU  my  heart,  negotiate  this  business  for  yon  —  but  —  it  is  necessary,  of  course, 
that  I  should  be  better  acquainted  with  the  particulars  — 

Sir  C.  True  —  and  the  fact  is  —  (remember  the  Gauffer's  List,  old  boy,)  the 
fact  is,  I  have  just  come  into  a  large  fortune,  wliich  my  eldest  brother  most  incon- 
veniently thinks  he  has  a  right  to,  and  this  lady  and  her  servant  are  in  possession  of 
certain  circumstances,  which  —  um  —  in  short  —  they  must  be  got  out  of  the  way 

—  ^on  understand  me. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  understand  you  noio  (warmly)  —  tho'  weak  enough,  at  first,  to  be- 
fievethat  Selfishness  could,  for  an  instant,  torn  from  her  own  monstrous  idol,  to  let 
fiedl ,  even  by  chance,  one  pure  offering  on  the  altar  of  Benevolence ! 

Sir  C,  Heyday!  here  are  heroics!  —  why,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean,  my  old 
speechifier? 

Mr.  Hart.  I  mean,  fool!  that  your  own  weak  tongue  has  betrayed  to  me  the 
whole  trumpery  tissue  of  your  base,  unnatural  machinations,  which  if  I  do  not  unravel 
to  their  last  thread  before  I  sleep ,  may  my  pillow  never  be  blessed  with  the  bright 
consciousness  of  having  done  what  is  right  before  man  and  Heaven ! 

Sir  C.    Mr.  Hartington,  fellow,  shall  know  of  this  insolence. 

Bir,  Hart,    Mr.  Harting^n,  Sur,  despises,  as  I  do,  the  man,  however  higlily  placed 
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who  depends  upon  the  venality  of  others  for  the  sapport  of  his  own  injtigttce,  and 
whose  purse,  hke  packages  from  an  infected  country,  is  never  opened  but  to  spread 
contamination  around  it ! 

Sir  C.  Why  thou  pauper!  —  thou  old  ragamuffin!  —  that  look'st  like  a  torn-up  jict 
cf  ln9olvency^  how  darest  thou  speak  tlius  to  a  man  of  family  and  a  Senator  V  Venture 
but  to  breathe  another  syllable  in  this  style,  and  Fll  shew  you  such  a  specimen 
of  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman  as  shall  —  (cidvancing  close  to  Mr,  ifarling* 
ton  in  a  boxing  attUndcy  whem  Dt  Rosier  ^  who  has  entered  hdund  during  this 
last  speeehj  steps  between  them^  and  turns  away  Sir  C^s  arm). 

De  Ros.  Hold,  8ir !  —  Is  this  your  bravery?  'Twas  but  just  now  I  found  you 
insulting  a  woman ,  and  now  I  find  your  valour  up  in  arms  against  a  poor  defenceless 
old  man !  —  Go  —  co  —  I  said  that  you  should  account  to  me  for  your  conduct;  but 
thoreare  persons,  8ir  Charles,  who,  like  insects  that  lose  their  sting  in  wounding, 
become  too  contemptible  for  our  resentment  even  in  the  very  act  of  oJQfending  us. 

Sir  C  Was  there  ever  an  M.  P.  so  treated  f  —  If  this  is  not  a  breach  of  privUege^ 
then  is  the  Lex  Parliamenti  a  mere  flourish  —  a  flim-flam!  Damme  —  Fll  send  them 
both  to  the  Tower  (aside). 

Mr.  Hart     Your  pretensions.  Sir  — - 

Sir  C.  Order!  order!  spoke  twice  —  spoke  twice  —  Curse  me  if  I  stay  any 
longer  to  be  harangued  by  this  brace  of  orators  —  Better  get  off  with  a  whole  skin, 
tho'  (aside),  Gendemen  —  my  sedan-chair  is  in  waiting  to  take  me  to  Miss  Harting- 
ton^s,  where  if  you^  Sir,  have  any  thing  further  to  say  to  me  (advancing  sUntHy  to 
De  Rosier) y  you  will  find  me  all  the  evening  —  Safe  enough  in  that  —  darent  shew 
his  nose  there  (aside). 

Mr.  Hart.    One  word  before 

Sir  C.  No  —  no  —  you^ll  excuse  me  —  your  attacks  npon  me  ahready  have  been 
so  very  much  out  of  order  that  they  force  me  to  throw  myself  on  the  protection  of 
the  CAotrman  —  Chair!  Chair!  Chair!  [Exit^  calling  his  chair. 

Mr.  Hart.  This  conspiracy  must  be  sifted  to  the  bottom  —  The  lady  of  the  cottage 
shall  come  to  my  house  this  evening  —  Young  gentleman,  I  thank  you  for  your  inter- 
ference ;  and  I  pray  you,  let  me  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  it. 

De  Ros.    Tu  one  as  pennyless  as  yourself,  old  man ! 

Afr.  Hart.  Another  claim  upon  mo  —  Kliid  Heaven!  what  luck  thou  hast  thrown 
in  my  heart's  way  since  morning  (aside)!  And  may  I  ask.  Sir,  whither  you  were 
na%v  going? 

De  Ros.  To  any  place  but  home  —  ''there  poverty  awaits  me,  and  the  forced 
^'smile ,  which  those  we  love  put  on,  when  they  would  hide  their  wants  and  sor- 
"rows  from  us." 

Mr.  Hart.    Come  then  with  me,  and  share  my  humble  meal. 

De  Ros.  What,  thine,  poor  man!  —  no  —  no  —  yet  False  pride!  thou  strug- 

glest  now  —  but  I  will  tame  thee  (aside).    Yes  willingly,  my  friend ,  most  willingly, 

—  and  the  more  rude  our  fare ,  the  truer  foretaste  it  may  give  of  the  hard  lot  that 
Heaven  prepares  for  me. 

Afr.  Hart.  Come,  then,  and  the  first  toast  over  our  scanty  beverage  shall  bd, 
*May  the  blessing  sent  from 'the  poor  man's  meal  be  always  the  sweetener  of  the  cup 
at  the  rich  man's  banquet!'  [jBjreiml. 

SCBNB  V.  —  jin  Jntichamber  at  Mr.  HariingUnCs. 

Enter  Lbathbrbbab. 

Leath.  Not  come  yet  —  how  my  old  heart  beats !  I  think  this  suit  of  my  friend  the 
Poet's  does  charmingly  (admiring  his  dress)  —  binding  remarkably  neat  — frontis- 
piece (putting  his  hand  to  his  face)  rather  worn  out,  I  confess  —  but,  when  tt*cll 
gilt  by  the  heiress's  gold,  why,  a  tolerable  ^ood  family  copy  of  Hhe  Jf^hole  Duty  of 
Man.''  Hist!  —  here  comes  the  old  lady.  What  shall  I  be  doing?  looking  over  tlie 
books  ?  —  no  —  curse  it  —  that's  too  much  of  the  shop  —  She  shall  find  me  in  rap- 
tures over  the  last  letter  she  sent  me  (reads  it  with  ridiculous  gesticulations). 

Enter  Lady  Bab. 

Lady  Bab.  Ay  —  there  he  is  —  happy  man !  quite  saturated  with  the  idea  of  gct- 
tuig  my  MS.  into  his  hands.  —  I  perceive,  Mr.Leatherhead,  that  you  are  pleased 
with  the  thoughts  of  possessing  my  Ammonia. 

Leath,    Pleased,  Ma'am?  I  am  astonished,  Ma'am  —  it  has  made  me  wild.  Ma'am 

—  turned  me  upside  down,  like  a  Hebrew  Spelling-Book,  Ma'am.  — 

Lady  Bab.  I  knew  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  him  (aside.)  —  You  will  find,  I 
trust,  Sir,  that  notwitlistanding  (he  volatility  of  my  subject,  and  the  various  philosophic 
amours  in  vvhich  Ammonia  is  engaged  (he  stttrts)^  I  have  taken  care  that  no  improper 
warmth  should  appear  upon  the  surface,  but  that  the  little  of  that  nature  which  does 
exist,  should  be  what  we  chemists  call  latent  heat.  ^    • 

Leath.    Ay  —  true  —  your  Ladyship  mentioned  in  your  letter  that  she  was  a  little 
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▼ohtile  ^  bit,  bless  your  heart !  that  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence  —  it  will  only 
make  bersdf  and  me  the  more  fashionable. 

Lady  Bah.  Yon  are  not  perhaps  aware,  Mr.  Leatherhead,  of  the  discooeries  that 
luiTe  lately  been  made  respectinig;  ^mfnoma. 

Ijeaih,  Discoveries !  on  ho  —  here  comes  the  secret  of  my  getting  her  —  some 
famx-poM  of  Miss's,  I  suppose  (aside)  Yfhy  —  no  —  my  Lady,  I  am  not  —  tho*  I 
confess,  when  you  said  the  philosophers  were  about  her,  I  did  feel  a  little  alarm  -^ 
for  your  philosopher,  my  Lady,  is  a  devilish  dangerous  sort  of  fellow. 

Lttdj  Bab.    Oh !  not  at  all  dangerous ,  .except  when  an  ex^totion' takes  place. 

heath,  Mercy  on  me !  the  morals  of  your  women  of  quality  (aside) !  But ,  with 
iwbmission,  my  Lady,  what  may  the  discoveries  be  that  have  lately  been  made 
about  Miss  Ammonia? 

hady  Bab.  Miss  Ammonia!  how  well  he  keeps  up  the  personification  (aside)l  It 
baa  beai  found  that  a  livdy ,  eledrie  spark  — 

Leaih,    A  spark !  ay  —  I  guessM  how  it  was  (aside). 

Lady  Bab.    Has  produced  a  very  interesting  effect  uDon  Ammoiua. 

Leaik,  I  don*t  doubt  it  (aside)  —  And  pray,  my  Laay,  where  did  this  lively  spark 
eome  from? 

Lady  Bah.    FVom  the  hattenfy  Sir. 

Lealh,  From  the  battery !  ay  —  some  young  Artillery  Officer,  I  suppose  —  but 
it  can*t  be  helped  —  second-hand  book  —  a  blot  or  two  on  the  cover  —  but  high- 
priced  in  the  catalogue  —  so  better  for  me  than  a  new  one  (aside). 

Lady  Bab,    What  do  you  think  the  world  will  say  of  it? 

Iteaih,    Say  of  it,  my  Lady!  —  ah !  I  dare  say  they'll  be  severe  enough  upon  it. 

Lady  Bab.  Nay  —  there  I  differ  with  you  —  To  expose  any  thing  so  delicately 
brilliant  to  the  rigours  of  Gritidsm,  would  be  what  is  called  putting  a  rainbow  into 
a  cmcible! 

Leaih,  Well  —  I  hope  not  —  but  I  say,  my  Lady,  I  think  I  have  some  reason  to 
expect  that,  in  the  money  arrangements  between  us  — 

Lady  Bah.    Well,  Sir? 

Leath.  Why  —  that  some  additional  consideration  will  be  made  to  me  for  the  Kttle 
flaw  in  Afiss's  character  — 

Ijody  Bab,  Flaw,  Sir!  give  me  leave  to  tell  you.  Sir,  that  the  character  of 
Ammonia  has  been  kept  up  from  beginning  to  end  — 

Leath.  Oh !  I  dare  say  —  pains  enough  taken  to  keep  it  up  -^  but  patching  sel- 
dom docs  —  and  you  confess  yourself  that  your  niece  is  rather —  you  know  —  (put- 
img  his  finger  to  his  nose). 

Ididy  Bao,    My  niece,  man  —  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Leath.  Oh!  I  don*t  mean  to  say  that  it  makes  any  difference  —  but  you  own  that 
your  niece  has  been  rather  a  comical  sort  of  a  young  lady  — 

Lady  Bab.  My  niece  comical!  I  am  thunder-struck  —  explain  yourself,  dotard, 
tlua  instant  — 

Leath.  Lord  bless  your  Ladyship's  heart,  don't  be  in  a  passion  —  for,  notwith- 
stauiding  all  this,  Fll  marry  her  in  a  jiffey. 

Lady  Bab.    Marry  her! 

Leaih.    Yes  —  without  saying  one  word  more  of  her  flaws  or  her  comicalness. 

Lady  Bab.  I  see  how  it  is  —  his  brain  is  turned  with  the  thon^ts  of  being  my 
publisher  (aside).    Explain,  idiot,  if  you  can,  the  meaning  of  all  this  — 

Leath.  The  meaning!  —  Oh!  for  shame,  my  Lady  —  isn't  here  the  letter  yon 
gave  me  in  the  shop  so  slily,  pretending  it  came  from  a  great  Irish  druggist?  (she 
snatches  it  from  him  and  reads  it)  —  and  here  the  other,  brought  to  me  not  an 
hour  ago ,  in  which  you  tell  me  that  I  am  to  have  Miss  this  very  evening  — 
and  that  her  name  b  jimmonia^  tho*  she  is  vulgarly  called  Sal  by  the  apothecaries 
—  Oh,  my  Lady! 

Lady  Bab.  I  understand  the  blunder  now;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  brute's  rap* 
tores  after  all,  instead  of  triumphing,  as  I  fondly  imagined,  in  the  possession  of  my 
glorious  manuscript  * —  But  TU  be  revenged  of  hun  —  Here,  Davy,  kkk  that  imper- 
tinent bookseller  out  of  the  house. 

Davy.    I  wool,  my  Lady. 

Lady  Bab.  And  teach  the  vulgar  bibliopolist  to  know  how  superior  Is  the  love  of 
the  nine  MuseSy  to  that  which  b  felt  for  mere  mortal  young  women  —  the  former 
being  a  pure ,  empyreal  gas  —  the  latter  (to  say  no  worse  of  it)  mere  infiasnmable 
phiogistan!  [Exit 

Davy.  I  wool,  my  Lady,  —  FU  teach  him  all  that  in  no  time  (gets  between  La»- 
therhead  and  the  door). 

Ijeath.    I'm  all  in  a  panic  (aside)\  —  By  your  leave,  young  man. 

Davy.  Noa  —  you  don't  go  in  such  a  hurry  —  you  oome  here,  you  know,  to 
narry  the  young  Lady,  and  it's  I,  you  see,  that's  to  perform  the  ceremony  —  only, 
instead  of  Miss's  hand,  you  are  to  have  my  foot,  yoji  understand  mc. 
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Leath,  One  word  before  you  proceed  —  I  don't  mnch  mind  for  myself,  but  I  have 
got  on  a  poor  poet's  best  blue  breeches. 

Davy.  Don't  tell  me  of  a  poe'ts  blue  breeches  —  I  most  do  as  mistress  bid  me  — 
But  come ,  you  shall  have  a  fair  chance  at  starting  too  —  there  now  (gives  room  for 
him  to  run  past  him). 

Ltath.  Bless  me!  bless  me!  that  a  bookseller  should  be  oblia;ed  to  carry  a  large 
impression  of  Footers  fVorks  behind  him  [JRuns  off,  and  Davy  after  him. 

SCENE  YI.  »    Lighted-up  Apartments ^    with  folding  Doors,   within  which  are 
discovered  Lady  Bab,  Sir  Charlbs,  Miss  Sklwyn,  ami  Capt.  Canvas,  at  Cards  — 
Miss  Hartikgton  standing  by  them. 

Enter  Db  Rosibr. 

De  Ros.  Where  am  I?  It  seems  to  me  like  a  dream  of  enchantment,  and  as  if  this 
strange  old  man  were  the  magician  that  called  it  up.  He  bid  me  wander  fearlessly 
thro'  these  splendid  apartments ,  and  he  would  soon  be  with  me  —  I  have  seen  no> 
tiling,  as  I  passed  along,  but  rich  sparkling  lamps  and  vases  breathing  with  flowers ; 
and  I  have  heard,  at  a  distance,  the  sounds  of  swcrt  voices,  that  recall  to  me  th^ 
times  when  I  was  gayest  and  happiest  —  (During  this  speech  Miss  Hartingt^m  has 
come  forward,  and  is  now  close  behind  him,  unobserved)  —  Yes,  Emily  Uarting- 
ton !  'twas  in  scenes  like  these  I  first  beheld  that  endearing  smile ;  first  listened  to 
the  tones  of  that  gentle  voice,  which  must  never  again  charm  my  ear  — 

Miss  Hart.    Mr.  De  Rosier ! 

De  Ros,  (Starting.)  Heavens !  do  I  dream,  or  is  it  indeed  Miss  Hartington  ?  —  Par- 
don this  intrusion ,  Madam,  but  — 

Miss  Hart.  Oh !  call  it  not  intrusion  —  there  is  not ,  in  this  world,  one  more  wel- 
come (takes  his  hand)  — Yet — my  father  coming,  and  this  company  assembled 
—  how  can  I  ask  him  to  remain  (aside)  ? 

De  Ros.  Allow  me  to  retire.  Madam;  I  have  been  led  into  this  awkwardness  by 
a  poor,  but  venerable  old  man ,  who  is ,  I  suppose,  a  menial  of  this  house,  and  who 
invited  me  —  (hesitating.) 

Miss  Hart.  He  has  come  with  my  father  —  How  strange,  but  oh!  how  happy 
(aside) !  —  Then ,  you  mtwt  stay  —  I  insist  upon  your  staying  — 

De  Ros.  (Turning  away  y  but  affected  by  her  kindness.)  No  —  no  — *  dear 
Miss  Hartington ! 

Sir  C.  (JfHiOj  during  the  few  last  words ,  has  come  forward  —  De  Rosier  still 
keeps  his  head  turned  away.)  What!  Miss  Hartington ,  can  any  one  be  so  stoical 
as  to  resist  your  solicitations  Y  —  Perhaps  the  gentleman  is  going  to  another  party  — 
a  change  of  party  is  often  very  refreshing.    '^I  rat  sometimes  in  that  way  myself." 

Miss  Hart.  I  must  not  let  liiin  perceive  my  agitation  (aside).  Perhaps,  Sir 
Charles ,  yoti  wiU  be  more  successful  in  prevailing  upon  him.  [Retires. 

Sir  C.  Ma'am,  FU  second  your  motion  with  all  my  heart  —  tho',  after  you,  I  can 
hardly  hope  to  —  Pray  —  (tapping  De  Rosier  on  the  shoulder,  who  turns  frown- 
ingly.) 

De  Ros.    Well,  Sir! 

Sir  C.  The  devil !  this  hectoring  young  emigrant  —  oh  my  nerves  (aside)  I  — 
Ah!  took  the  hint,  I  see,  and  came  after  me  —  but,  you  observe,  there  are  ladies  here, 
and  I'd  rather  put  it  off  till  to-morrow  morning ,  if  you  please,  or  —  the  mormug 
after,  or  —  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

De  Ros.  Make  your  mind  esay,  Sir,  —  there  is  not  the  least  danger,  I  assure,  you, 
of  our  ever  being  antagonists ,  unless  by  some  fatality  /  should  grow  so  feeble  and  de- 
fenceless as  to  tempt  you  to  become  the  aggressor.    [Turjis  away,  and  retires.) 

Sir  C.  Thank  you.  Sir,  very  kind  indeed  —  What  the  devil  right  has  this  vapour- 
ing shopman  to  be  here  ?  must  turn  him  out  —  must  turn  him  out  —  enforce  tlie 
Standing  Order  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers —  (Turns  round  to  look  at  Captain 
Canvas  and  Miss  Selwyn,  who  have  been  all  this  time  employed  in  an  explanation 
about  the  miniature,  which  appears  to  end  amicably.)  What !  my  brotlier  so  close 
with  Miss  Selwyn !  um  —  this  won't  do  —  (advances  to  them,  and  seems  anxious 
to  get  him  away  from  her)  —  I  say,  my  dear  Captain  —  most  happy,  of  course,  to 
see  you  back  from  sea,  but  give  roe  leave  to  tell  you  that,  in  this  quarter,  /  am  the 
duly  elected  Representative,  while  you  are  —  (with  contempt) 

Capt  C.    What,  Sir  (firmly)^ 

Sir  C.  Oh  I  simply  the  Returning  Officer  —  and  —  a  word  in  your  ear  (apart)  — 
as  you  have  been  so  unlucky  here,  I  think  you  had  better  try  Old  Sarum  yonder 
(pointing  to  Lady  Bab). 

Capt.  C.  Brother!  you  have  robbed  me  of  every  worldly  advantage,  and  Heaven, 
for  i  8  own  wise  purpose,  seems  to  favour  your  usurpation  — -  but  here  I  have  a  claim 
(taking  Miss  Stdwyii's  hand),  acknowledged  warmly  and  faithfully,  which  never, 
never,  while  I  have  life,  will  1  resign. 
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Lady.  Bab.  Why,  niece,  are  yoa  mad?  or  c&n  you  serioagly  mean,  Miss,  to  de- 
grade the  Btandard  blood  of  the  Blues  by  this  base  alloy  Of  illegitimacy  and  pOTerty  V 

/Miss  5.  You  know  already,  Madam,  i>\'hat  I  think  of  the  daims  of  Sir  Charles 
(Sir  C.  advances  smirking  towards  her)  —  that  they  are  surpassed  in  hollowne^s 
only  by  his  heart  (Sir  C.  returns  lo  his  former  place,  disappointed)  —  Capt.  Can- 
vas has  been,  indeed,  unfortunate;  but  tho'  Love  is  often  as  blind  as  Fortune,  and 
sometimes  even  puts  on  the  bandage  of  that  goddess ,  in  tliis  iiuitance  he  sees  with 
his  own  warm  unerring  eyes ,  and  turns  from  the  adopted  changeling  of  Fortune, 
to  acknowledge  the  true  genuine  inheritor  of  his  soul  (giving  her  hand  to  Capt. 
Canvas). 

Miss  Hart.  How  perfectly  my  own  feelings,  if  I  could  but  dare  to  utter  them 
(aside).  —  But,  see,  my  father! 

Sir  C.    Odso  —  Fm  quite  happy  —  have  long  wished  to  know  your  father ,  Miss 

Hartington! Throum  out  in  the  other  —  must  canvas  here  (aside). 

Miss  Hart.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  him. 

Enter  Mr.  Hartincton,  in  his  ovm  Dress. 

Mr.  Hart.    Now  for  the  crowning  of  this  sweet  day's  task  (aside) ! 

Mils  Hart.    (Leading  Sir  C.  to  him.)    Father!  Sir  Charles  Canvas. 

Afr.  Hart.  (Turning  roimcf.)  Your  humble  servant.  Sir  (Sir  C.  starts ^  and 
sneaks  off —  Mr.  H .  following  him)  —  What!  do  you  turn  away  from  meV  the 
*old  pensioner'  —  your  ^gauger-that-is-to-be?^  —  ^o^  go^  weak  man  —  When 
fooU  turn  engineers  of  mischief,  the  recoil  of  their  own  artillery  is  the  best  and 
surest  puiushment  of  their  temerity  —  Capt.  Canvas !  you  are  welcome  —  we  must 
soon  call  you  by  another  title  ;  tho'  heraldry  can  furnbh  none  so  honourable  as  that 
which  the  brave  man  earns  for  himself —  Mr.  De  Rosier,  forgive  me  for  the  embar- 
rassment I  must  have  caused  you ,  by  so  unprepared  an  introduction  among  strangers. 
And,  daughter!  I  have  two  more  guests  for  your  assembly,  whom  this  gentle- 
man (pointing  to  Sir  C),  I  have  no  doubt,  will  recognise  with  no  less  pleasure  than 
he  exhibited  upon  being  presented  to  me.  —  Come ,  Madam  (leads  in  Madame  De 
Rosier  and  La  Fosse). 

Sir  C.    So ,  so  —  1  see  'tis  all  over  with  me  (aside). 

Mr.  Hart.  This  lady  and  her  servant  were  present  at  the  marriage  of  the  late 
Lady  Canvas,  and  will  have  much  satisfaction,  I  doubt  not,  in  being  introduced  to 
the  rightful  heir  of  the  family ,  Captain  Sir  William  Canvas. 

Mad.  De  Ros.  (Addressing  herself  to  Capt.  C.)  I  am  happy.  Sir,  that  it  is  in 
my  power  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  friend ,  by  douig  justice  to  the  rights 
of  a  son,  whom,  I  know,  she  loved  most  tenderly. 

La  Fosse.  (Running  up  to  Capt.  C.)  Ah !  den  it  is  your  ear  I  have  pinch'd  so 
often  —  Got  bless  my  soul ! 

Lady  Bab,    So  then,  I  find  you  are  not  Sir  Charles  Canvas  after  all? 
Sir  C.    No  —  Ma'am  —  nothing  but  plain  Charly  Canvas,  Esq. ;  to  which  you  may 
add  M.  P.  till  the  next  dissolution. 

Lady  Bab.  I  declare  that  alters  the  result  materially ;  and  I  begin  to  thuik  it  would 
not  be  altogether  wise  to  trust  my  niece's  fortune  to  you ;  for  tho'  you  are  a  lively, 
mercurial  fellow,  yet  we  chemists  know  that  gold ,  when  amalgamated  with  quicksil- 
ver,  becomes  very  brittle,  and  soon  flies. 

Sir  C.  So  then  —  there's  an  end  to  all  my  dignities ;  and  now  that  I  am  decidedly 
out ,  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  resign  —  Brother,  I  wish  you  joy  —  and  my  Lords  and 
Gentlemen  —  (Ladies  and  GenUemen  I  mean)  for  any  other  little  delinquencies  I  have 
been  guilty  of,  I  must  only  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hart.  (Coming  forward  with  a  miniature,  which  has ,  since  his  last  speech, 
been  given  to  him ,  with  some  dumb-show  explanation ,  by  Miss  Selwyn  and  Capt. 
Canvas.)  Daughter!  (with  assumed  severity)  here  b  a  circumstance,  which  re- 
quires serious  exphuiation. 

Miss  Hart.    My  father! 

Mr.  Hart,    You  gave  this  iiuniature,  of  yourself,  to  Mr.  De  Rosier? 

Miss  Hart.    What!  I?  Oh!  never.    Mr.  De  Rosier  (appealing  to  him). 

De  Bos.    No  —  Madam  —  you  did  not  give  it.    I  confess  with  shame  < 

Mr,  Hart.  Come,  children  —  your  friends  here  have  let  me  into  a  secret  about 
yon  —  you  love  each  other,  and  I  rejoice.  Sir,  that  my  daughter's  heart  has  antici- 
pated mine  in  doing  justice  to  your  merits.  Take  her,  and  be  happy;  and  may  the 
events  of  this  day  be  lone  remembered  as  a  source  of  hope  to  the  injured,  and  of  warn- 
ing to  the  unjust  —  of  kindly  omen  to  the  faithful  in  love,  and  of  sweet  solace  to  the 
patient  in  adversity ! 
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FINALE 

De  Rosier  9  Capt,  Canvas  ^  Miss  Selwyn^  Miss  HartingUm^  and  Chorus. 

De  Ro9ier, 

How  sweet  tli*  day  hath  ended ! 
Me^er  >et  has  sun  descended 

Leaving  bliis 

So  dear  as  this 
Te  gild  the  dreams  of  night, 

Cbanu.    How  sweet  the  day  hath  ended !  &e 

Captain  Canvaa  and  Jtflss  Selwffa, 
The  bright  star  yonder 
As  soou  can  wander 

As  I  from  thee, 

As  thou  from  me. 

CAoriff .    How  sweet  the  day ,  &c. 

Mita  Hartingtmt, 

Hope^s  rose  had  nearly  perish'd, 
No  breath  its  budding  cherished ; 

But  one  hour 

Hath  wak'd  the  flow'r 
In  LoTe^s  own  tenderest  itght ! 

Chonu.    How  sweet  the  day,  &c.  * 


ODES  OF  ANACREON 


DEDICATION. 


TO  HU  ROTAL  HIGHNBM 

THE   PRINCE  OF   WALES. 

oiR  ,  —  In  allowing  me  to  dedicate  this  work  to  .your  Royal  ICghness,   you  have 
conferred  upon  me  an  honour  which  I  feel  very  sensibly ;    and  I  have  only  to 
regret  that  the  pages  which  you  have  thus  distinguished  are  not  more  deserving 
of  such  iilostrious  patronage. 
Believe  me,    Sir, 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect^ 
Your  Royal  Highness 

Very  grateful  and  devoted  Servant, 

THOMAS  MOORE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  may  be  necegsary  to  knention  that,  in  arranging  the  Odes,  the  Transla- 
tor hJBUi  adopted  the  order  of  the  Vatican  MS.  For  those  who  wish  to  refer 
to  the  original,  he  has  prefixed  an  Index,  which  marks  the  number  of  each 
ode  in  Barnes  and  the  other  editions. 
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4    Tov  aQyv^v  TOQ§utop  • 

.  6  KaX^tx^a  roQwaov     . 

6  ST9tpoi  nXntmv  tiqt  wqov 

7  jityovam  al  ywaiH9g      • 

8  Ou  fioi  fitlti  xa  Pvyov 
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17  r(ia(p9  fioi  Ba^vilov  ovtu 

18  /^ort  /<o*,  dora,  yt/raixfl^ 
10  JJa^a  ri^  axiipr  Ba&vllov 

20  -^i  Movaai  row  EQura 

21  '^y«  /iBlatva  Tttni      • 

22  '^  TayraJlot;  tiot  •<rrij 

23  Ocilco  i«}rtiy  Arffwtdag    • 

24  Qn/aiq  xaQora  rapffoig  • 
26  ^v  /<cy  9><2f  /fJUdcM'       • 

26  2'v  /<ty  i«yt(ff  ra  ^npifi 

27  JCi  taxtotg  /u«v  brTrot 

28  'O  onj^  o  Tifs  Xu^}7^i|C 

29  Xaianoy  ro  firi  (ptXfiaai 

80  Edoxow  ovag  T^o/aCciv 

81  'l^axir^m; /4f  ^a^jm     . 

82  -BTTi  fiv(fatvaig  TiQivaiq  . 

83  MtaorvxTiotg  nor  tuQaig 

34  Maxa(ft^ofi»9  a§ ,  rtm^ 

35  £^CD$  TTOT  9P  (odoiai     • 
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ODE 

36  'o  nlovrog  ttyt  x^vaov, 

87  A^a  vvxTtov  tyxa^ivdotv 

88  uiuiQOP  ntmfiiv  «(«ov      • 
80   <|!>t2ai  Y»(riiHna  rtQ.n^t . 

40  Entid^  fiqoTog  •Tv/.'^i}y 

41  Ti  nalov  cori  ^aStl^Mtv  . 

42  JloO^ato  fiw  Jiowaov     . 

43  Srmpavovs  fit*  xQurctfoiOi 

44  To  (o3ov  TO  rait  tqwiw 

45  Orav  nivm  Toy  owof    • 

46  iSt ,  TEtog  iagog  tpavtrrog 

47  Eyoi  yc^ov  /uir  tifit  •     • 

48  'Orav  6  Bccxxog  ttatUff 
40   Tov  J  tog  o  nmg  Baxxog 
6o   Or  tyto  nun  row  ottov  • 

51  Mri  fit  ^vyifg  oQtaaa     • 

52  T<  //a  Tovg  vofiovg  dtdaaxng  ; 
68    Or  tyu  i/ttav  ofuXov     • 
64    O  rav^o;  ot^o;,  o  ira* 
55  Srt^avtupodov  fitT    HQog 
66    O  rov  tf  novo^g  terttQt  • 
57  A^  T^  Togtvat  novTov 
68  'O  dqannag  fi   6  ;|f^uao$ 
50   Tot  fitXawxQarra  fiar^vf 
60  Ara  fiagfitrov  dovtfitt    • 


61  Jlolioi  fiw  ^fitif  iiSt »     •     • 

62  ^y«  dvi ,  ^f^'  j/uv,  id  nat  • 

63  Toy  Eqwra  yag  rov  a^qop 

64  JTovtoVfiat  a  ,  tlatp^fioXt  • 

65  77coJU  (9^i}xii7,  rt  dij  /ua     • 

66  Ocactfy  ataaaa^  Xvtiqi      , 

67  i2  nai  noQ&tnov  filtnav  . 

68  fyo  d'  ovr    ory  Afial^wig 
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AN      ODE 


BY   THE  TRANSLATOR 


Trj'ios  xor'  6  iMliavrig 
*IXtt(fQS  ysXtov  exctro, 
Me0^€9v  re  ncci  hfifi^top' 
Afu^  civtov  ol  d*  c^iorsff 
*A%cdot  avPixoqBvamf 
'O  §bX7j  r«  T17C  Kv&riiffig 
EnoiH,  ^frvp|S  oiaTOV$' 
'O  ^8  Xivxa  iropqpvpoitfi 

Etpilei  avHpop  ys^vrw 
*H  di  Gsatov  avaaauy 
SO^IH  xo'^  €£  OXvfixov 
E60Qa^  AvaxQtovTct, 
Eao^wott  rov£  f^evrag, 

To¥  60ifimv€CT09  diumnvj 
K€dBov0iv  ol  eotpiazaty 
Ti^  yBiffov,  rsov  /3tov  fuv 
Tots  B^mci^  t(p  Avcuq}^ 
K*  otm  Mfioi  %Qcct9iv  sdcKUeg; 
Ti  tpiXfjfia  trjg  Kv^Qrjgf 
Ti  nvn^XXa  tov  Avaiov, 
AiH  /  ttQVtpricttg  ^ dov, 
Ovx  e/Kovg  vofiovg  MamuoVy 
Ov%  ipkov  Xaxmv  aoazovi 
*G  Bb  Tffi9g  (ikXiOTfig 
Mrftt  Svoxfi^ecafBj  qrqcty 
'Otu,  ^Ba,  cov  y   ccvsv  fiev, 
'O  aotpazenog  inavtmv 
Haqa  xtov  coipatv  xttXovfucf 
tf^cXfro,  XU9,  XvQiiatf 
Mbtu  rmv  %aXmv  ywafKonf 
AtpBXmg  9s  vsifnva  nait^i^ 
Slg  Xviyrj  ycrp,  ifiov  tftOQ 
AvomvBi  fiovovg  epmrac* 
'SlSs  fitOTOV  yaXfjvrjv 
^iXBOiv  futXicva  nccvrtov^ 
Ov  6otpog  (iBXtpdog  et(u; 
Tig  €oq)0iTSifOS  fiBV  Bmi; 
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REMARKS 


ON 


ANACREON. 


1  HERB  Urery  little  known  with  certainty  of  the  life  of  Anacreon.  Ghanueleon  Hera- 
cleotes , '  who  wrote  upon  the  suhject,  has  been  lost  ia  the  general  wreck  of  ancient 
literature.  The  editors  of  the  poet  have  collected  the  few  triffing  anecdotes  which  are 
scattered  through  the  extant  authors  of  antiquity,  and,  supplying  the  defidencv  of 
materials  by  fictions  of  their  own  imagination,  they  haye  arranged,  what  they  call,  a 
life  of  Anacreon.  These  spedous  fabrications  are  intended  to  indulge  that  interest 
which  we  naturally  feel  in  the  biography  of  illustrioui  men;  bat  it  is  rather  a  dai»^ 
gerous  kind  of  illusion,  as  it  confounds  the  limits  of  history  and  romance,  *  and  is  too 
often  supported  by  unfaithful  dtation.' 

Our  poet  was  bom  in  the  dty  of  T^os,  in  the  delidous  region  of  Ionia,  where 
every  thing  respired  voluptuousness.  *  The  time  of  his  birth  appears  to  have  been  ia 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  ^  and  he  flourished  at  that  remarkable  period  when, 
under  the  polished  tyrants  Hipparchus  and  Polycrates ,  Athens  and  Samos  were  the 
rival  asylums  of  genius.  The  name  of  his  father  is  doubtful,  and  therefote  cannot  be 
very  interesting.  His  family  was  perhaps  illustrious,  but  those  who  discover  in  Plato 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  monarch  Codrus  exhibit,  as  usual ,  more  zeal  than 
accuracy.  ^ 

The  disposition  and  talents  of  Anacreon  recommended  him  to  the  monarch  of  Sa- 
mos, and  he  was  formed  to  be  the  friend  of  such  a  prince  as  Polycrates.  Susceptible 
only  to  the  pleasures,  he  felt  not  the  corruptions  of  the  ooort;  and  while  Pytha^raa 
fled  from  the  tyrant,  Anacreon  was  celebrating  his  praises  on  the  lyre.  Yfe  are  told 
too  by  Maximus  Tyrius ,  that  by  the  influence  of  his  amatory  songs  he  softened  the 
mind  of  Polycrates  into  a  spirit  of  benevolence  towards  his  subjects.  ^ 

The  amours  of  the  poet  and  the  rivalship  of  the  tyrant '^  I  shall  pass  over  in  silence; 
and  there  are  few,  I  presume,  who  will  regret  the  omission  of  most  of  those  anecdotes, 
which  the  industry  of  some  editors  has  not  only  promulged  but  discussed.  What- 
ever is  repugnant  to  modesty  and  virtue  is  considered  in  ethical  sdence,  by  a  suppo- 
sition very  favourable  to  humanity,  as  impossible;  and  this  amiable  persuasion  should 
be  much  more  strongly  entertained  where  the  transgcessioa  wars  with  nature  as  well 
as  virtue.  But  why  are  we  not  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  presumption  ?  Why  are  we 
offidously  reminded  that  there  have  been  such  instances  of  depravity? 

Hipparchus,  who  now  maintained  at  Athens  the  power  which  his  father  Pisistra- 
tns  had  usurped,  was  one  of  those  elegant  princes  who  have  polished  the  fetters  of 
their  subjects.    He  was  the  first,  according  to  Plato,  who  edited  the  poems  of  H<h 

1  He  is  qooted  by  AtheMeoa  sv  tm  nt^t  rov  jlrcutqwttoq, 

2  The  Hfatory  of  Anaereon,  by  Muasiear  Gacon  (le  po^te  bbbs  fard)  is  profciiedly  a  re- 
manee;  aor  does  Madenoiselle  Souderl,  from  whom  he  borrowed  the  idea,  pretend  to  hlftorical 
veraelty  la  her  aceouat  of  ADocreoii  and  Sappho.  These ,  then ,  are  allowable.  Bat  how  eaa 
Bamefl  be  for|rfven,  who,  with  all  the  eonndenee  of  a  biorrapher,  traeee  every  wanderlaff  of 
^«  poftf  and  settles  him  in  hts  old  aae  at  a  country  villa  near  T^os? 

a  \h  •  *^"*d  Moasienr  Bayle  has  detected  some  iniidellties  of  qaotation  in  Le  Fevre. 
See  IHtUonnaire  Hiatorique,  Sec  Madame  Dacier  Is  not  more  aecurate  than  her  father:  they 
**^^  ti.?*^''  ?*'^  Anacreon  prime  minisUr  to  the  monarch  of  Samos. 

4  The  Asiatics  were  as  remarkable  for  ^ealns  as  for  luiory.  '^Ingenia  Asiatica  iaclyta  per 
gentes  fecere  poetae,  Anaereon,  inde  Mimnermus  et  Antimachus/*  See.  —  Sollnos. 

6  1  have  not  attempted  to  define  the  particular  Olympiad,  but  have  adopted  the  idea  of  Bayle, 
who  says,  ^'Je  aai  point  marqud  d*01ympiade;  car,  ponr  ua  homme  qui  a  vcea  H5  ans,  it  aie 
"^K'^SP^  '  ?"  ?®  ^®*'  s'enfermer  dans  des  bornes  si  etroites." 

0  This  misuke  is  founded  on  a  false  interpretation  of  a  very  obvious  passafe  in  Plato's 
pialogae  on  lemperanee;  it  oriffnated  with  Madame  Dacier,  and  has  been  received  implicitly 
by  mnny.  Gail ,  a  late  editor  of  Anaereon ,  seeou  to  claim  to  himself  the  merit  of  detecting 
this  error;  but  Bayle  had  observed  it  before  him. 

T  Ataxi{%w  Saftiois  JIolvKqarip  7m9Qtua§,  —  Msxim.  Tyr.  $,  M.  Maximus  Tyrins  mea- 
tions  this  nmonr  other  insUnces  of  the  Infiuence  of  poetry.  If  Gail  had  read  Maximus  Tyrins, 
how  could  he  ridicule  this  idea  in  Moutonnet,  as  unauthenticated  Y 

8  in  the  romance  of  Clelia,  the  anecdote  to  which  I  allude  is  told  of  a  young  giri .  with 
whom  Anacreon  fell  in  love  while  she  personated  the  god  Apollo  la  a  mask.  But  tere  Made- 
■olaeUe  Scuderi  consulted  aaCore  Bore  than  truth. 
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,  andcommaQded  them  to  be  snog  by  the  i^apsodistj  at  the  celebration  of  the  Pa- 
iiatbeMW.  Ai  hU  eaujrt  was  the  galaxy  of  genius,  Anacreon  should  not  be  absent. 
Uipparchus  sent  a  barge  for  him;  the  poet  embraced  the  inyitation ,  and  the  muses  and 
the  ioTes  were  wafted  wMi  him  to  Athens.  ^ 

The  manner  of  Anacreon^s  death  was  angolar.  We  ar«  told  that  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  Ins  age  he  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone;*  and  however  we  may  smile  at 
ihek  enthusiastic  partiaUty,  who  pretend  that  it  was  a  peculiar  indulgence  of  Heaven, 
which  stole  him  from  the  world  by  this  easy  and  characteristic  death,  we  cannot  help 
admiring  that  his  fate  should  be  so  emblematic  of  his  disposition.  Cslios  Calcagninus 
alludes  to  this  catastrophe  in  the  following  epitaph  on  our  poet: 

ThcB ,'  liaUew'd  sage,  these  Hpe  wbkk  poar*d  aloag 
Tke  eweetest  lapeee  ei  the  eyf  net^e  eoof  , 

A  ffrape  has  doeed  for  ever ! 
Here  let  the  ivy  kits  the  poet's  tomb. 
Here  let  the  rose  he  loved  with  laurels  bloon, 

la  bands  that  M*«r  shall  sever ! 

Vat  far  be  thoa ,  oh !  far .  nnholy  yf ae. 
By  whom  the  favourite  miustrel  of  the  Nlae 

Expired  his  rosy  breath ; 
Thy  God  binisHf  now  blushes  to  confess. 
Unholy  vine !  he  feelt  he  loves  thee  less, 

Sinee  peoi  Aaaereou's  death ! 

There  cao  scaroely  be  imagined  a  more  delightful  theme  for  the  warmest  specula^ 
tioos  of  faacy  to  wanton  upon,  than  the  idea  of  an  intercourse  between  Anacreon  and 
Sappho.  I  could  wish  to  believe  that  they  were  contemporary :  any  thought  of  an 
interchange  between  hearts  so  congenial  in  warmth  of  paiunon  and  delicacy  of  genios 
giTes  such  play  to  the  imagination,  that  the  mind  loves  to  indulge  in  it;  but  the  vision 
dinolves  befon  histocku  truth;  and  Chamseleon  and  Hermesianax,  who  are  the 
flouree  of  the  sappoidtion,  are  considered  as  having  merely  iadolged  in  a  poetical 
anaohraaism.^ 

To  infer  the  moral  dispontions  of  a  poet  firom  the  tone  of  sentiment  which  pervades 
hia  works,  is  sometimes  a  very  fallacious  analogy :  but  the  soul  of  Anacreon  speaks  so 
nneqniwo&lly  Ihroogh  his  odes,  that  we  may  consult  them  as  the  faithful  mirrors  of  his 
heart.  ^  We  find  him  there  the  elegant  voluptuary,  diffusing  the  seductive  charm  of 
aentimeAt  ovv  pasaons  and  propensities  at  which  rigid  morality  must  frown.  His 
heart,  devoted  to  indolence ,  seems  to  think  that  there  b  wealth  enough  in  happiness, 
batieldom  happiness  enough  hi  wealth;  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  brightens 
hie  old  age  is  interesting  and  endearing;  like  his  ow'n  rose,  he  is  fragrant  even  in 
decay.  Bat  the  most  peculiar  feature  of  his  mind  is  that  love  of  simpliaty  which  he 
atlribates  to  himself  so  very  feelingly,  and  which  breathes  characteristicallv  through 
all  that  he  has  sung.  In  truth ,  if  we  omit  those  vices  in  our  estimate  which  ethnic 
religion  not  only  connived  at  but  consecrated ,  we  shall  say  that  the  dispoation  of  our 

1  There  fa  n  very  interesting  Pnaeh  poem  founded  open  this  aaeadoie,  imputed  te  De- 
syretiQH ,  and  called  **Aoaereon  XHtoyen." 

%  Pabnciue  appears  not  to  trust  very  impllettly  in  this  story.  **Uvne  pnssae  ncino  tandeni 
eaitoeatas,  si  eredimus  Soidae  in  o<vo7iorijs;  alii  enim  hoc  mortia  fcnere  perisse  traduat  So- 

aoclUB.  **  I^bricii  Blbliothee.  ikaee.  lib.  li.  cap.  15.  It  most  be  confessed  that  Lncian ,  who 
Is  at  that  Sophocles  was  choked  by  a  f rape-stone,  in  the  very  same  treatise  mentions  the 
longevity  of  Anacreon,  sad  yet  is  silent  on  ihe  manner  of  his  death.  Could  he  hare  been  igno- 
rant of  suck  a  remarlcable  eolneidenee,  or,  kiowiaf,  could  he  have  neglected  to  remark  itV  See 
Bcgnici'a  latroduetlon  to  his  Anacreon. 

S  At  te,  sancte  scnex,  acinus  sub  tartara  misit; 
Cyi^neae  clausit  qui  tibi  vocis  iter. 
Voe ,  nederae ,  tumulum ,  tomulum  vos ,  ciuf  ite  laari  t 

Hoc  rose  perpetuo  veraet  odora  loco ; 
At  vitis  procnl  hinc,  procul  hinc  odiosa  fhcessat, 

Saae  oausam  dirae  potuiit ,  uva ,  aecis, 
tur  ipse  minus  vitem  Jam  Bacchus  amare, 
In  vatem  taatum  quae  fait  ansa  nefas. 
Csltaa  Calcafnfnos  has  translated  or  imitated  the  epiframs  wg  rrfv  MvQtavo^  pwfj  wUeh  are 
girea  ander  the  name  of  Aaacreoa. 

4  Barnes  Is  convinced  of  the  synchronism  of  Aiaereoa  and  Seppbo ;  but  very  gratuitously. 
In  dtinc  his  authorities,  it  is  straagethat  he  neglected  the  line  which  Fblvius  IJrslnus  has 
^neiiid  ,  as  of  Anacreon,  among  the  testimonies  to  Sappho :  ^ 

Eifu  lcc§c9V  nactQag  2kcn(pm  ttag^svov  adv<pmvov. 
Fabridna  thinks  that  they  might  have  been  contemporary ,  but  considers  their  amour  as  a  tale 
ef  ioiagination.  Vossius  rejects  the  Idea  entirely :  as  also  Olaus  Borrichins,  Ike,  &c. 

&  Ku  Italiaa  poet,  in  some  venes  on  Bellean^s  translation  of  Anacreon,  pretends  to  ima- 
giee  that  oar  bard  did  not  feel  at  he  wrote. 

Lymnm,  Venerem,  Cupidinemque 
Senex  luslt  Anacreon  poeta : 
8ed  quo  tempore  nee  capacioret 
Roganat  cyathos ,  nee  luquietia 
Ifrebatur  amorlbus,  sed  fpsis 
Tantum  versibus  et  ioeis  amabat, 
Nullum  prae  se  habitum  gerena  amantis* 
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poet  was  amiabte;  hu  morality  was  relaxed ,  but  not  abmidoned;  and  Virtae  with  her 
zone  loosened  may  be  an  emblem  of  the  character  of  Anacreon.  ^ 

Of  his  person  and  physiognomy  time  has  preserved  such  uncertain  memorials, 
that  perhaps  it  were  better  to  leave  the  pendf  to  fancy ;  and  few  can  read  the  Odes 
of  Anacreon  without  imagining  the  form  of  the  animated  old  bard,  crowned  with  roses, 
and  singing  to  the  lyre.  ^ 

After  the  very  enthusiastic  eulogiums  bestowed  by  the  andents  and  moderns  upon 
the  poems  of  Anacreon,"  we  need  not  be  diffident  in  expressing  our  raptures  at  their 
beauty ,  nor  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  the  most  polished  remains  of  antiquity.  ^ 
They  are  all  beauty,  all  enchantment.  *  He  steals  us  so  insensibly  along  witn  hun, 
that  we  sympathize  even  in  his  excesses.  In  his  amatory  odes  there  is  a  deliMcy  of 
compliment  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  ancient  poet.  Love  at  that  period  was  ra- 
ther an  unrefined  emotion;  and  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  was  anmiated  more  by 
passion  than  sentiment.  They  knew  not  those  little  tendernesses  which  form  the  api- 
ritual  part  of  affection  ;  their  expression  of  feeling  was  therefore  rude  and  unvaried, 
and  the  poetry  of  Love  deprived  of  its  most  captivating  graces.  Anacreon,  however, 
attained  some  ideas  of  this  gallantry  9  and  the  same  delicacy  of  mind  which  led  him  to 
this  refinement  prevented  him  from  yielding  to  the  freedom  of  language,  which  haa 
sullied  the  pages  of  ail  the  other  poets.  His  descriptions  are  warm ;  but  tlie  warmth 
is  in  the  ideas,  not  the  words.  He  is  spordve  without  being  wanton,  and  ardent 
without  being  licentioas.  His  poetic  invention  is  most  brilliantly  di^laycd  in  those 
allegorical  fictions  wliich  so  many  have  endeavoured  to  imitate ,  because  ail  have 'con:- 
fessed  them  to  be  inimkable.  Simplicity  is  the  distinguiidiing  feature  of  these  odes,  and 
they  interest  by  their  innocence,  while  they  fascinate  by  their  beauty j  they  are,  in- 
deed ,   the  infants  of  the  Muses ,  and  may  be  said  to  lisp  in  numbers. 

I  shall  not  be  accused  of  enthusiastic  partiality  by  those  who  have  read  and  felt 
the  original;  but  to  others  I  am  consdous  that  this  should  not  be  the  language  of  a 
translator,  whose  fafnt  reflection  of  these  beauties  can  bnt  littie  justify  his  adnmration 
of  them. 

In  the  age  of  Anacreon  mudc  and  poetry  were  inseparable.  These  kindred  talenta 

To  Love  aad  Baechas ,  ever  yoaar, 

While  safw  Anacreoa  toacii*d  tEe  lyre. 
He  neither  felt  the  lovfM  lie  sun^, 

Nor  fiird  his  bowl  to  Baechiii  higher. 
Those  flowery  days  hsd  faded  lonr, 

VVheu  youth  oould  aot  the  loveirs  part* 
And  pamion  trembled  in  his  tiong. 

Bui  never,  never  reached  his  heart. 

1  Aiiaereon*8  cliaraetcr  has  been  variously  eoloored.  Barnes  Hngers  on  It  with  entliaalastfe 
ndfflffration,  but  he  is  always  extravafant,  if  not  sometfmes  even  profane.  Monsieur  Baillet, 
wbo  is  In  the  opposite  extreme ,  exaggerates  too  much  the  testimonies  which  he  has  oonsnlced  ; 
and  we  cannot  surely  agree  wiih  him  when  he  cites  such  a  compiler  ns  Aiheamus,  ns  *^un  dee 
plus  savnns  critieues  de  l*anttquite.**  —  Jugement  des  Snvans,  M.  C.  V. 

Barnes  could  not  have  read  the  passage  to  which  he  refers ,  when  he  nccnaes  Le  Fevre  of 
having  censured  our  pontes  character  in  a  note  on  Longlnus ;  the  note  in  question  is  manifest 
irony ,  In  nliusion  to  some  reprehension  which  Le  Fevre  hsd  suffered  for  hii«  Anacreon;  and  It 
is  evident  that  praise  mther  than  censure  is  intimated.  See  Johannes  Vulpins  de  litUitate  Fofr* 
tices ,  who  vindicales  oor  poet's  repuution. 

S  Jehannes  Faber ,  in  his  desenptlon  of  the  coin  of  Urslnes ,  mentions  a  head  on  a  very 
benutiful  cornelian ,  which  he  supposes  was  worn  in  a  ring  by  some  admirer  of  the  poet  la 
the  Iconogmphia  of  Canini  there  is  a  youthful  hend  of  Anacreon  from  a  Grecian  medal ,  witli 
the  letters  TRIOS  around  It;  oa  the  reverse  there  Is  a  Neptune,  holding  n  spear  In  his  right 
hand,  nnd  n  dolphin  in  the  left,  with  the  word  TiANSiN ^  inscribed,  ^volendocl  denotare 
(says  Ganini)  che  quelle  cittadini  la  coniassero  in  honore  del  sno  oompatriota  poeu."  There 
is  also  among  the  coins  of  de  Wilde  one  which,  though  it  bears  no  effigy,  was  probably  struek  la 
the  memory  of  Anacreon.  It  has  the  word  THJSIN^  encirled  with  an  ivy  crown.  ^^  At  quidnl 
respicit  haec  corona  Anacrcontem,  nobilem  lyricumY"  —  De  Wilde. 

3  Besides  those  which  are  extant,  he  wrote  hymns,  elegies,  epigrams,  &e.  Some  of  the 
epigrams  still  exist.  Horace  alludes  to  a  poem  of  his  upon  the  rivalry  of  Circe  and  Penelope 
in  the  affections  of  Ulysses,  lib.  i.  od.  17.  The  scholiast  upon  Nicander  cites  a  fragment  frosa 
a  poem  upon  sleep  by  Anacreon ,  and  attributes  to  him  likewise  a  medicinal  treatise.  FuTgen- 
tius  mentions  a  work  of  his  upon  the  war  between  Jupiter  and  the  Titans ,  and  the  origin  of 
the  consecration  of  the  eagle. 

4  See  Homce ,  Maximus  Tyrlus ,  Hct,  '^HIs  style  (says  Scaliger)  is  sweeter  than  tho  Joico 
of  the  Indian  reed."  Po6tices  lib.  i.  cap.  44.  —  **Prom  the  softness  of  his  verses  (says  Olaua 
Borriehius)  the  ancients  bestowed  on  him  the  epithets  sweet .  delicate ,  graceful ,  &c. "  Disser- 
tationes  Academics,  de  Poetis,  diss.  2.  — -  Seallger  again  praises  him  in  a  pun ;  speaking  of  the 
fftilo;,  or  ode,  '*Annoreon  nntem  non  solum  dedit  haee  .k«2^,  sed  etiam  in  ipsis  mella."  —  Sea 
the  passage  of  Rapln,  quoted  by  nil  the  editors.  I  cannot  omit  citing  the  following  very  spirit- 
ed apostrophe  of  the  author  of  the  Commentary  prefixed  to  the  Parma  edition:  *^0  vos,  sublimea 
antms,  vos,  Apollinis  alumni,  qui  post  unumAIcmanem  in  toin  Hellade  Inieam  poesim  exsosdta- 
othi,  coluisus,  amplUicasUs,  quaesovos,  an  ullus  unquam  fherit  vales.  quPTeio  cantor!  vol  naturae 
caodore  vol  metri  suavitate  palmam  praeripuerit.**  See  likewise  Viuoenzo  Gravini  della  flag. 
Poetic  llbro  prime,  p.  07.  —  Among  the  Ritratti  del  Cavalier  Marino,  there  is  one  of  Anacreon 
beginning  Cingetemi  la  fronte ,  &e.  &c. 

5  **VV e  may  perceive, "  says  Vosslus ,  that  the  Iteration  of  his  words  conduces  very  much 
to  the  sweetness  of  his  style.**  Henry  Stephen  remarks  the  same  beautv  in  a  note  on  the  forty- 
fourth  ode.  This  figure  of  iteration  is  his  most  appropriate  grace.  Tiie  modern  writers  of  Ju- 
venilia and  Basla  have  adopted  it  to  an  excess  wlueh  destroys  the  effect. 
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woPi  Cor  a  long  lime  aMOciaied ,  aad  the  poet  always  sung  his  own  oompodtions  to  the 
lym  It  is  probable  that  they  were  not  set  to  any  regular  air,  but  rather  a  kind  of 
mnmcuk  recmtion,  which  was  varied  according  to  the  fancy  and  feelings  of  the  mo* 
mtn/L  '  The  poems  of  Anacreon  were  song  at  ibmquets  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aulus 
Gdfios,  who  tells  us  ^t  he  heard  one  of  the  odes  performed  at  a  birth-day  enter- 
tainment* 

Tke  singular  beauty  of  our  poet's  style ,  and  perhaps  the  careless  faoiiity  with 
which  lie  appears  to  have  trifled ,  have  induced,  as  I  remarked,  a  number  of  imita- 
tions. Some  have  succeeded  with  wonderliil  felicity ,  as  may  be  discerned  in  the  few 
odes  which  are  attributed  to  writers  of  a  later  period.  But  none  of  his  emulators  have 
been  so  dangerous  to  his  fame  as  those  Greek  ecclesiastics  of  the  early  ages,  who. 
conscious  oi  inferiority  to  their  prototypes,  determined  on  removing  the  possibilitv  of 
comparison,  and,  onder  a  semblance  of  moral  zeal,  destroyed  toe  most  exquisite 
treasures  of  antiquity. '  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  were  among  the  victims  of  this  viola- 
tion ;  and  the  sweetest  flowers  of  Grecian  literature  fell  beneath  the  rude  hand  of 
ecciesiastical  presumption.  It  is  true  they  pretended  that  this  sacrifice  of  genius  was 
canonised  by  the  interests  of  religion;  but  I  have  already  assigned  the  roost  probable 
DMitive,  *  and  if  Gregorius  Nazianzenus  had  not  written  Anacreontics,  we  might  now 
perhaps  have  the  works  of  the  Teian  unmutilated,  and  be  empowered  to  say  exultingly 
with  Horace, 

Nee  si  ^ald  olfan  iesit  AMereoe 
Delevit  aetai. 

The  seal  by  which  these  bishops  professed  to  bo  actuated  gave  bfath  more  innocently, 
indeed,  to  an  absurd  species  of  parody,  as  repugnant  to  piety  as  it  is  to  taste, 
where  the  poet  of  voinptuoosness  was  made  a  preaciier  of  the  gospel,  and  his  muse, 
like  the  Venus  in  armour  at  Laced»mon,  was  arrayed  in  all  the  severities  of  priestly 
inatmction.  Such  was  the  **Anacrcon  Recantatus ,  by  Carolus  de  Aquino,  a  Jesuit, 
pablished  1701,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of  palinodes  to  the  several  songs  of  our 
poet.  Such  too  was  the  Christian  Anacreon  of  Patrignanus,  another  Jesuit,*  who 
preposterously  transferred  to  a  most  sacred  subject  all  that  Anacreon  had  sung  to 
festivity. 

His  metre  has  been  very  frequently  adopted  by  the  modern  Latin  poets.  Scali- 
gcr,  Taubmannus,  Barthius,^  and  others,  have  evinced  that  it  is  by  no  means  un^ 
oongemal  with  that  language.^  The  Anacreontics  of  Scaliger,  however,  scarcely 
deserve  the  name ;  they  are  glittering  with  conceits,  and,  though  often  elegant,  are 
always  laboured.  The  beautiful  fictions  of  Angerianus ,  *  have  preserved ,  more  hap- 
nily  than  any ,  the  deficate  turn  of  those  allegorical  fables ,  which,  frequently  passing 
mough  the  mediums  of  version  and  imitation ,  have  generally  lost  their  finest  rays  in 
the  traosmisaion.    Many  of  the  Italian  poets  have  sported  on  the  subjects,  and  in  the 

1  Im  tlM  ftrfs  editloB  there  are  foar  of  the  oflrlnsl  odes  net  to  nnsio,  by  eitisens  Le  Sa«ar, 
6MBre,  Mehol,  and  CkerablaL  "^Oii  ehante  da  Latia  el  de  riuHea."  tm  Oail,  ^quelquefofa 
miame  was  Iss  entendre ;  qai  empeche  qoe  ooan  ne  cbsntioBS  dei  odefl  ureeque*  1 "  T4ie  ehro- 
■■tic  leanfug  of  these  cosipnsers  In  very  oalike  what  we  are  told  of  the  simple  melody  of  the 
aaeicstii ;  and  they  have  all  miitakeo  the  aeeentuatioa  of  the  words. 

%  The  Parma  commentator  is  rather  careless  in  reforrfnff  to  this  fmsia^e  of  Aolat  Gellias 
(Hb.  vii.  cap.  9).  —  The  ode  wot  not  san^  by  the  rhetorician  JuHanus ,  as  he  says ,  but  by  the 
joleotrels  of  both  sexes,  who  were  introdueed  at  the  eatertainment. 

3  See  what  Oolomesius,  in  his  ^'Literarr  Treasures/'  has  quoted  from  Alevonius  de  Eiilio; 
it  may  be  foond  in  Baxter.    Oolomeolaa,  alter  ciiiuf  the  passage,  adds,   **H0e  aaro   eoutra. 
S«m  B«i  potni  nov  apponere." 

4  We  may  nereeivo  by  the  beginning  of  the  first  hymn  of  Bishop  Syefliias,  that  he  maoe 
Anacreea  aaa  Sappho  his  models  of  composition. 

Jye  (loif  Xiysux  fpof^fityif 

Mera   Trjliav  aoidavy 

Mhxa  AhG^ictv  re  (lolnccp, 

Atargnalos  and  Damaseenns  were  likewise  authors  of  pious  Ansereonties. 

d  This  perhaps,  is  the  ^'Jesaita  quidam  Graecalos^*  alluded  to  by  Barnes,  who  has  himself 

composed  an  Afaxqtwv  XQiartenfog ,  gs  absord  as  the  rest ,  hot  somewhat  mora  skilfully  exc- 
cnled. 

6 1  have  seen  somewhere  an  aeeonnt  of  the  MS8.  of  Barthlus ,  written  just  nfter  his  death, 
whieh  mentions  manj  more  Anacreontics  of  his  than  I  believe  have  ever  been  published. 

7  ThuM  too  Alt>ertas,  a  Danish  poet: 

Fidii  loi  minister 
Ganilebo  semper  esse, 
Gandebo  semper  illi 
liitare  thnre  mulso ; 
Gandebo  semper  iUam 
lisudare  pamiinils 
Anaoreonticlllis. 

See  the  Danish  Poets  collected  by  Rostgaard.  .,  .  ^  ...... 

These  pretty  littlenesses  defy  translation.   There  Is  a  very  beantifal  AaaercoaUc  by  Hugo 
GretiBM.   6ee  lib.  i.  Farraginis.  ....     .... 

6  Prom  Angerianus,  Prior  has  talLen  his  most  elegant  mythological  subjects. 
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maimer  of  Anacreon.  Bernardo  Tasso  first  iatrodaced  the  nretee,  whidi  wai  after- 
wards polished  and  enriched  by  Chabriera  and  others.  ^  If  we  ttiay  judge  by  the  re- 
ferences of  Degen,  the  German  language  abounds  in  Anacreontic  imitatiotts:  and  Ua> 
gedorn*  is  one  among  many  who  have  assumed  him  as  a  model.  La  Faire,  Chau- 
heu,  and  the  other  light  poets  of  France,  have  professed  too  Co  cultivate  the  muse  of 
Teos;  but  they  have  attained  all  her  negligence,  with  little  of  the  grace  that  embel-r 
lishes  it.  In  the  delicate  bard  of  Schiras  '  we  find  the  kindred  spirit  of  Anacreon : 
some  of  his  gazelles  ,   or  songs ,  possess  all  the  character  of  our  poet. 

We  come  now  to  a  restrospect  of  the  editions  of  Anacreon.  To  Henry  Stepheo 
we  are  indebted  for  having  first  recovered  his  remains  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they 
had  reposed  for  so  many  ages.  He  found  the  seventh  ode ,  as  we  are  told ,  on  the 
cover  of  an  old  book ,  and  communicated  it  to  Victorius ,  who  mentions  the  drcum- 
stance  in  his  ^'Various  Readings.'*  Stephen  was  then  very  young ;  and  this  discovery 
was  considered  by  some  critics  of  that  day  as  a  literary  imposition.^  In  156^,  however, 
he  save  Anacreon  to  the  world ,  ^  accompanied  with  Annotations  and  a  Latin  version 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  odes.  The  learned  still  hesitated  to  receive  them  as  the  re- 
lics of  the  Tdan  bard ,  and  suspected  them  to  be  the  fabrication  of  some  monks  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv.  This  was  an  idea  from  which  the  classic  muse  recoiled ;  and  the 
Vatican  manuscript ,  consulted  by  Scaligcr  and  Salmasius ,  confirmed  the  antiquity  of 
most  of  the  poems.  A  very  inaccurate  copy  of  this  MS.  was  taken  by  Isaac  Vossitis, 
and  this  is  the  authority  which  Barnes  has  followed  in  his  collation;  accordingly  he  nus- 
represents  almost  as  often  as  he  quotes;  and  the  subsequent  editors,  relyine  upon  him, 
have  spoken  of  the  manuscript  with  not  less  confidence  than  ignorance.  The  literary 
world  has,  at  length,  been  gratified  with  this  curious  memorial  of  the  poet,  by  the 
industry  of  the  Abb^  Spaletti,  who,  in  1781,  published  at  Rome  a  fiic-simile  of  the 
pages  of  the  Vatican  manuscript ,  which  contained  the  odes  of  Anacreon.  * 

Monsieur  Gail  has  given  a  catalogue  of  all  the  editions  and  translations  of  Ana- 
creon. I  find  their  number  to  be  much  greater  than  I  could  possibly  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  consulting.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  enumerating  those  ca- 
tions oiuy  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect ;  they  are  very  few ,  but  I  believe  they 
are  the  most  important:  — 

The  edition  by  Henry  Stephen,  15M,  at  Paris  —  the  Latin  version  is,  by  Colo- 
menus,  attributed  to  John  Dorat. ' 

The  old  French  translations ,  by  Ronsard  and  Belleaa  —  the  former  published 
in  155ft ,  the  latter  in  1556.  It  appears  that  Henry  Stephen  communicated  his  manu- 
script of  Anacreon  to  Ronsard  before  he  published  it,  by  a  note  of  Muretos  upon  one 
of  the  sonnets  of  that  poet.  ■* 

The  edition  by  I^  Fevre,  1660. 

The  edition  by  Madame  Dader ,  1681 ,  with  a  prose  translation.  * 

The  edition  by  Longepierre,  1684,  with  a  translation  in  verse. 

The  edition  by  Baxter;  London,  1695. 

A  French  translation  by  La  Fosse,  1764. 

**L'Histoire  des  Odes  d'Anacrten,"  by  Monsieur  Gaoon;  Rotterdam,  1712. 

A  translation  in  English  verse ,  by  several  hands,  1713,  in  which  the  odes  by 
Cowley  are  inserted. 

The  edition  by  Barnes;  London ,  172L 

1  Sm  Cresimbaal,  Hiftoria  delta  Volf .  Poet. 

1  L^elMable  Hsfedoni  vaut  qnelqnefols  Anaerasn.    Dorat,  Me  de  la  PoCaio  AUeaiande. 

3  See  Toderini  on  the  leersiiiff  of  the  Turks ,  h  translated  by  De  Coumrd.  Prince  Caa- 
tenrir  has  made  the  Rnasians  aeqaainted  with  Aaaereon.  See  his  Life,  profiled  te  a  iransladoa 
ef  his  Satires,  by  the  Abbd  de  Guaseo. 

4  Roberteflas ,  ta  his  work  '*De  Ratioae  eorrigeadi,**  preaooaeea  these  verses  to  be  triflings 
ef  ooae  insipid  Orsefst. 

6  Ronsard  eosuneBerates  this  eveat: 

Je  vay  boire  h  Hcarl  Etieaae 

8ai  des  enfers  nous  a  rendu, 
u  Tleil  Anaereon  perdu, 
La  douee  lyre  Telenne.  Ode  zv,  book  6. 

I  fill  the  bowl  to  Stephen's  name. 

Who  rescued  fireai  the  cloom  of  aMt 
The  Teiaa  bard  of  festive  fsme, 

And  brought  his  living  lyre  to  light. 

i  This  maaiiseript,  whieh  Spaletti  tUaks  as  old  as  the  tenth  century ,  was  brought  from 
the  Palatine  Into  the  Vatican  library }  It  is  a  kind  of  anthology  of  Greek  epigrams;  and  in  the 
676Ch  page  of  it  are  found  the  ^fitauj^ut  avfAnoataxa  of  Anacreon. 

7  *<Le  mdme  (M.  Voasios)  m*a  dit  quMI  avait  possede  an  Anacreon,  o&  Scallger  avait  mar- 
aud de  sa  auin,  qu'  Hearl  Etienne  aVtalt  pas  rauteor  de  la  version  Latino  des  odes  de  ce 
podte,  mais  Jeaa  Dorat"    Paulus  Colomeslus,  Pactieularites. 

Colemesjns,  however,  seems  to  have  reHed  too  implieitly  on  Voasios:  almost  all  these 
Partlcolarites  begin  with  '^M.  Vossius  m*a  dit** 

8  La  fiction  de  ce  sonnet,  comme  Tautenr  mdme  m*a  dit,  est  prise  d^nne  ode  d* Anaereon, 
necore  nen  imprimde,  qn*il  a  depnis  traduite,  cfv  ^«y  tpilti  /siltdaiy." 

9  The  author  of  Nouvelles  de  la  Repub.  des  Lett  praises  this  traaslatioa  very  liberally.  1 
have  always  thought  it  vague  and  spiritless. 
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He  tdMiflOiby  Br.  THpp,  1YS8,  ipvith  a  Latin  version  in  elegiac  metre. 

A  translation  in  Bng^h  verae,  by  John  Ad&on ,  1735. 

A  ooUectioD  af  ftalian  tnuulatians  of  Anacreon,  pablished  at  Vemoe,  1736,  oon- 
nating  of  those  by  Conani,  Ragoier,^  Salvini,  Mvcfaetti,  and  one  by  several  ano- 
njvous  anthors.* 

AtranstotioBinEngGsli  verse,  by  Fawkes  and  Doctor  Broome ,  1760.' 

Another,  anonymous,  1788. 

The  edition  by  Spaletti,  at  Rome ,  1781 :  with  the  fkc-dmile  of  the  Vatican  MS. 

The  edition  by  begen ,  1786 ,  who  puboshed  also  a  German  translation  of  Ana- 
creon ,  esteemed  the  best. 

A  translation  in  EngKsh  veiae,  by  Urquhart,  1787. 

The  edition  by  Gnoyen  Gail,  at  Paris,  seventh  year,  1799,  with  a  prose 
trnnslation. 

I  He  BoCcfl  f f  Refiler  mie  aot  fnterted  in  this  ediUoa :  they  matt  be  Saterettlag ,  as  they 
w«f«  ttw  the  mun  part  eeamunieated  by  the  iageaious  Menare,  who,  we  may  perceive,  be- 
w»mw9i  lonie  reeearch  on  the  sabject,  bj  a  panaf^e  fa  the  Mem|riana  —  ^^O^eet  aawi  lai  (M. 
BiflNi)  qal  e'eeft  doantf  la  peiae  de  aenferer  dee  nannserits  ea  Itaiie  dans  le  temps  qae  Je  tra- 
mttllala  sor  Anacreon.**  —  Menafiaaa ,  seeoade  partie. 

I I  find  in  Haym's  Notixia  da'  Librl  rari,  an  Italian  traadatloa  awatloaed,  by  Qapoane  ia 


%  'fhia  ia'the  most  oonplete  of  Ihe  Bagliah  traaslatioas. 
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ODE  I.» 


I  SAW  the  smiling  bard  of  pleasure. 
The  ininstrei  of  the  Teian  measure; 
'Twas  in  a  vision  of  th«  night, 
He  beam'd  upon  my  ^vandering  sight: 
I  heard  his  voice,  and  wanuiy  pressM 
The  dear  enthusiast  to  my  breast 
His  tresses  wore  a  silvery  dye. 
But  beauty  sparkled  in  his  eye; 
Sparkled  m  his  eyes  of  fire , 
Through  the  mist  of  soft  desire. 
His  Up  exhaled ,  whenever  he  sighM, 
The  fragrance  of  the  racy  tide ; 
And,  as  with  weak  and  reeling  fcei, 
He  came  my  cordial  kiss  to  meet. 
An  infant  of  the  Cyprian  band 
Guided  him  on  with  tender  band. 
Qdck  from  his  glowing  brows  he  drew 
His  braid,  of  many  a  wanton  hue; 
I  took  the  braid  of  wanton  twine. 
It  breathed  of  him  and  bloshM  wHh  wine ! 
I  bung  it  o*er  my  thoughtless  brow, 
And  ah  1  I  feel  its  magic  now ! 
I  feel  that  even  his  garland's  touch 
Can  make  the  bosom  love  too  much ! 


1  Tbis  o4e  is  the  flrat  of  the  iieriec  in  the  Vatieaa  manutcrfpt,  whioli  altHbatefl  It  to  no 
ouier  poet  thaa  Anaoreoo.  They  who  assert  that  the  mamiscript  iapates  it  to  BasUias  have 
beoA  misled  by  the  words  Tov  avrov  fiaatlusag  iu  the  aarfin,  which  are  aorely  iatendcd  ao 
a  title  to  the  following  ode.  Whether  it  be  the  prodoetion  of  Anaereoa  or  not,  it  has  all  the 
featores  of  ancient  simpliciW,  and  is  a  beauiifol  imitation  of  the  poet's  happiest  manner. 

Sparkled  in  hi*  raes  ofjire. 

Through  the  tniet  of  toft  deHre.2    "How  eoald  he  know  at  the  Hrst  look  (says  Baxter)  thai 

the  poet  was  (pdtwog^  There  are  surely  many  tell-tales  of  this  propeasity;  and  the  follow- 
ing are  the  indices,  which  the  physiognomist  gives,  describing  a  disposition  perhaps  not  urn- 
like  that  of  Anacreon:  Ocp-^al/not  xlvl^ofiwoi  ^  xv/iaivorrtg  t¥  avroig,  <c^  a<p^dtata  *ai  tvira- 
^<iar  sTrroijvrac.  ovt»  6*  adixoi,  ovrt  xaxovgyoij  ovrt  tpva%ug  ^avXtig^  ovrt  a/AOvaoi, — 
Adamantius.  "The  e^es  that  are  humid  and  fluctuating  show  a  propensity  to  pleasure  and  love; 
they  bespeak  too  a  mind  of  integrity  and  benelicence,  a  generosity  of  disposition,  and  a  geoioa 
for  poetry.** 

Baptista  Porta  tells  us  some  strange  opinions  of  the  ancient  physiognomists  on  this  subject, 
their  reasons  for  which  were  curious,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  faadful.  Vide  Physiognon. 
Johan.  Baptist.  Porta. 

i  tooir  the  braid  of  wanton  twine, 

it  breathed  of  Mm,  Hcc]  Philostratoa  has  the  same  thought  In  one  of  his  £^rixa, 
where  he  opeaks  of  the  garland  which  he  had  sent  to  his  mistress.  £<  da  fiovltt  ri  7'^  X^- 
Qt^ta&at,  ra  itiyfava  arrnffixfjov  ^  fttixiTt  nviorra  (toiav  fiorov  alia  xut  aov,  *4f  tbou 
art  inclined  to  gratify  thy  lover,  send  him  back  the  remains  of  the  garland,  no  longer  brea- 
thing of  roses  only ,  but  of  thee  !**  Which  pretty  conceit  is  borrowed  (as  the  author  of  the 
Observer  remarks)  la  a  well-known  little  song  of  Ben  Jonsnn's :  — 

**Bat  thou  ihereon  didst  only  breathe. 

And  sent  it  back  to  me ; 
Since  when ,  it  looks  and  smells,  I  swear, 
Not  of  iUelf.  but  thee  r 
And  ah !  J  feel  its  matie  now.'}    This  idea,  as  Loagepierre  remarks ,  is  la  an  epigram  of 
the  seventh  booic  of  the  Aninologia. 

E^ove  (lot  TCivovti  (SwscTaovaa  XaQtitXto 

Aa&^  Tovs  i8tovg  a(Kpe§aXe  6TB(pcarovgy 
HvQ  oXoov  dcacxH  fie. 
While  I  unconscious  quaff  d  my  wine, 

*Twas  thea  thy  iiagers  slyly  stole 
UpoB  mv  brow  that  w  reath  of  thine. 

Which  since  has  maddened  all  my  soul ! 


ODBS  OF  ANACRBON. 
ODE  n. 

GivB  me  the  Inup  of  epic  tong. 
Which  Homer's  niiger  thrillM  along ; 
But  tew  away  the  sanguine  string, 
For  war  is  not  the  theme  I  sing. 
Prsdaim  the  laws  of  festal  rite , 
I'm  monarch  of  the  board  to-mght ; 
And  all  around  shall  brim  as  high. 
And  quaff  the  dde  as  deep  as  I ! 
And  when  the  cluster's  meliowSng  dews 
Their  warm,  enchanting  balm  iniuse, 
Oar  feet  shall  catch  th'  elastic  bound. 
And  reel  us  through  the  dance's  round. 
Oh  Bacchus !  we  shall  sing  to  thee, 
In  wild  but  sweet  ebriety ! 
And  flash  around  such  sparks  of  thought, 
As  Bacchus  could  alone  have  taught ! 
Then  give  the  harp  of  epic  song, 
Which  Homer's  finger  thrill'd  along; 
Bat  tear  away  the  sanguine  string. 
For  war  is  not  the  theme  I  sing ! 
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ODB  m.* 


LiSTBN  to  the  Muse's  lyre. 
Master  of  the  pendl's  fire ! 
8ketch'd  in  painting's  bold  display, 
Many  a  city  first  pourtray ; 
Many  a  dty,  reveiliug  free. 
Warm  with  loose  festivity. 
Picture  then  a  rosy  train, 
Bacchants  straying  o'er  the  plain ; 
Piping ,  as  they  roam  along. 
Roundelay  or  shepherd-song. 
Paint  me  next,  if  painting  may 
Such  a  theme  as  this  pourtray, 
All  the  happy  hearen  of  love. 
These  elect  of  Cupid  prove. 


ODE  IV« 

VulcjLn  !  hear  your  glorious  task ; 
I  do  not  firom  your  labours  ask 
In  gorgeous  panoply  to  shine. 
For  war  was  ne'er  a  sport  of  mine. 
No  —  let  me  have  a  silver  bowl. 
Where  I  may  cradle  all  my  soul ; 
But  let  not  o'er  its  simple  frame 
Your  mimic  constellations  flame; 
Nor  grave  upon  the  swelling  side 
Orion,  scowling  o'er  the  tide. 
I  care  not  for  the  glittering  wane. 
Nor  yet  the  weeping  sister  train. 
But  oh !  let  vines  luxuriant  roll 
Their  blushing  tendrils  round  the  bowl. 
While  many  a  rosc-Iipp'd  bacchant  maid 
Is  culling  dusters  in  their  shade. 

Pndaim  the  iawa  ^  fetttd  riteA  The  ancleuta  prescribed  certafn  laws  of  drinking 
at  their  fMtivale ,  for  an  account  of  which  nee  Ike  coinmentatore.  Anacreon  here  acts  the 
•yspoeiarch,  er  maater  of  the  festival.  I  have  tranalated  according  to  thoae  who  eooaider 
xvntUu  Sutfttov  as  an  iaveraion  of  d-tajnovg  xvnMav, 

1  Moaaienr  La  Fosse  has  thoufht  proper  lo  leocthen  this  poem  by  considerable  Interpola- 
tioae  of  hie  own ,  which  he  thinka  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  'do- 
•erlptina. 

2  This  ie  the  ode  which  ikolns  Gellins  tells  as  was  performed  by  minstrels  at  an  entertain* 
■eat  where  he  was  present. 

ff^hile  many  a  roae-liptl'd  bacchant  maid .  Ike]  1  have  eiven  this  aecordinf:  to  the  Va- 
tican ■anuacript,  in  whieh  the  ode  conclades  with  the  following  lines,  not  inserted  aocuralely 
in  any  of  tho  ediiions : 
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Let  sylvan  gods ,  in  an6e  shapes, 
Wfldly  press  the  gushing  grapes ; 
And  ifigbts  of  loves ,  in  wanton  ringlcU, 
Flit  aronnd  on  golden  winglets  ; 
While  Venus,  to  her  mystic  bower, 
Beckona  the  rosy  Tintage-Power. 


ODE  V. » 


Gratb  me  a  cup  with  brilliant  grace, 
Deep  as  the  rich  and  holy  vase, 
Whidi  on  the  shrine  of  Spring  reposes, 
When  shepherds  hail  that  hour  of  roses. 
Grave  it  with  themes  of  chaste  design, 
Form'd  for  a  heav'nly  bowl  like  mine. 
DispUy  not  there  the  barbarous  rites 
In  which  religious  zeal  delights ; 
Nor  any  tale  of  tragic  fate, 
Which  history  trembles  to  relate ! 
No  —  cull  thy  fancies  from  above. 
Themes  of  heaven  and  themes  of  love. 
Let  Bacchus ,  Jove^s  ambrosial  boy. 
Distil  the  grape  in  drops  of  joy. 
And  while  he  smiles  at  every  tear. 
Let  warm-eyed  Venus ,  dancing  near. 
With  spirits  of  the  genial  bed. 
The  dewy  herbage  deftly  tread. 
Let  Love  be  there ,  without  his  arms, 
In  timid  nakedness  of  channs; 
And  all  the  Graces  linkM  with  Love, 
Blushing  through  the  shadowy  grove ; 
While  rosy  boys,  disporting  round 
In  circlets  trip  the  velvet  ground; 
But  ah !  if  there  Apollo  toys , 
I  tremble  for  my  rosy  boys! 


Kai  poT(fvag  hcct'  avratv 

Kai  (latvadag  TQvymoagy 

HotBi  6s  Irjvov  oivoVf 

Arivopazag  narowrag^ 

Tovg    aarvQovg  ytlatvragj 

Kai  XQvoovg  TOVg  tfffOTag, 

Koti  Kvd'SQrjv  yeXoGcuff 

*Ofiov  ntttip  Avauo, 

EQoyttt  %'  AipoodiTTjv, 
1  Dfgen  tfciiks  that  this  ode  is  a  more  modern  tniiution  of  the  preeedlsg.  There  Is  a  poem 
bv  Cslles  Caieagniflus,  ia  tke  manner  of  boih,  where  he  gives  instructioas  about  the  making 
of  a  riag. 

Tomabls  annnlnm  rnlhi 

El  fabre ,  et  apte ,  et  coounode ,  &o.  Jkc 

Let  Love  be  there,    mitkout   hU  amu.  &c.1    Thus  Sannasaio  in  the  eclogne of  Gallicio 
aeU'AreadIa: 

Tegnan  li  vaghl  Amori 
Senza  Hammelle ,  6  straH, 
8ehersaado  insleme  pargoietti  e  nniH. 

Flotteriof  on  the  busy  winf , 

A  train  of  naked  Cunidt  came, 
Sportinc  round  in  harmleM  ring. 

Without  a  dart,  without  a  flune* 

Aad  thu  in  the  Pervigilium  Veneris : 
Ite,  Bvmplme,  poauit  anna,  feriatns  est  amor, 
liove  IS  oisarmM  — ye  nympos,  in  safety  stray, 
Your  botoras  now  may  boast  a  holiday ! 

Bui  ah!  Iff  there  Apollo  torn,  .  . 

.      1  tremble  for  my  roty  bomn    An  allusion  to  the  fable,  that  AdoIIo  bad  killed  his  beloved 

boy  Hyacinth,    whife  Playing  with  him  at  qaolts.    "This  (says  M.  La  Fosse)  is  assuredly  the 

ic  of  the  text ,  aad  it  oannot  admit  of  any  other.**  .     ..^ 


any — . 

The  Italian  translators,   to  save  thomselves'the  trouble  of  a  note,  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  making  Auacreoa  eiplain  thia  fable.    Thus  Salvia! ,  the  moat  literal  of  any  of  thom: 

Ma  eon  tor  non  ginochi  Apollo  i 
Che  la  fiero  risoo 


r 

I  ODB8  OP  ANACREON.  3H 

ODE  VI. « 

As  late  I  sought  the  spangled  bowers, 
'  To  GuU  a  wreath  of  matin  flowers. 

Where  many  an  early  rose  was  weeping, 
I  found  the  urchin  Cupid  sleeping. 
I  caught  the  boy,  a  goblet's  tide 
Was  richly  mantling  by  my  side, 
I  caught  him  bv  his  do>vny  wing. 
And  whelm'd  turn  in  the  racy  spring. 
Oh !  then  I  drank  the  poison'd  dowI, 
And  Love  now  nestles  in  my  soul! 
Yes,  yes,  my  soul  is  Cupias  nest, 
i  feel  turn  fluttering  in  my  breast. 


ODE  vn.» 


Thb  women  tell  me  every  day 
That  all  my  bloom  has  past  away. 
'^Behold ,''  the  pretty  wantons  cry, 
^'Behold  this  mirror  with  a  sigh; 
The  lodLs  upon  thy  brow  are  few, 
And,  like  the  rest,  they're  withering  too!'' 
Whether  decline  has  thinn'd  my  hair, 
I'm  sore  I  neither  know  nor  care ; 

Ool  duro  disco 
A  Glacinto  flaec^  II  eollo. 
1  The  Vatlcn  MS.  ■nvoanees  this  beautiful  fiotion  to  be  the  geaalM  olispriag  of  Aaaereea. 
it  hmm  all  the  tetures  of  the  parent : 

et  fecile  Insclis 
NoKciieiur  ab  omaibas. 
The  coamenlatori,  however,  have  attributed  tt  to  JoUaa,  a  royal  poet. 

¥9''kere  menir  an  early  rote  imm  weeping, 

I  fnmd  the  wrekiu  Cupid  eleeping.']    This  idea  Is  piettily  initated  ia  the  foUowlBg  epi- 
giSB  b|  ABdnaa  Naoforiusj 

Florentas  dam  forte  vafans  mea  Hyella  per  hortoa 

Tcxlt  odoratis  lilia  eaaa  roais, 
Eoee  rotas  later  latitaoiaiD  invealt  asMren 

£t  ifmal  auaexis  floribut  Impllcull. 
Lnetatur  prima,  et  contra  nitentlbus  alia 

Indomitus  tentat  solvere  vlncla  pner , 
Mox  obi  lacteolat  et  dig nas  metre  papillas 

Vidit  et  ora  ipsos  nota  movere  Deoa. 
Irajposltotqae  comae  ambroslos  at  sentit  odoreo 

<}uotque  legit  ditl  mease  beatos  Arabs; 
**1  (dixit)  men ,  quaere  novum  tibi  mater  amoiem, 

Imperio  tem  naec  erlt  apta  meo.^* 

As  fair  llyella,  tbrougb  the  bloomy  grove, 

A  wreath  of  many  mingled  flow*reta  wove, 

Within  a  rote  a  tleepiag:  love  the  found , 

And  in  the  twitted  wreaths  tho  baby  beand. 

Awhile  he  struggled ,  and  impatient  tried 

To  break  the  rosy  bonds  the  virgin  tied ; 

Bat  when  he  aaw  her  boBom*s  milky  swell. 

Her  features ,  where  the  eye  of  Jove  might  dwell ; 

Aad  caught  th'  ambrosial  odours  of  her  hair. 

Rich  ea  the  breathings  of  Arabian  air; 

(«Oh !  mother  Venut*^  Ctaid  the  raptured  chHd 

By  charms,  of  more  tnan  mortal  bloom,  beguiled), 

'*Go ,  seek  another  boy ,  tho«*tt  lost  thine  own, 

Hyella^s  bosom  shall  be  Cupid  s  throne  !*' 

This  epigram  of  Naugerias  is  imitated  by  Lodovico  Dolce,  in  a  poem  beginaing 

Montre  raecoglle  hor  one ,  hor  nltro  fiore 
Viclna  a  nn  no  dl  ehiare  et  lucid*  onde, 
Lidla,  &e.  ke. 

S  Albert!  has  imifatrd  this  ode,  in  a  poem  beginning 

NlM  mi  dice  e  Clorl 
TIrsi ,  to  se*  pur  veglio. 

Whether  decline  hoe  thinn'd  my  hair.         _      .  .....am 

rm  mre  I  neither  know  nor  cere.]    Henry  Stephen  very  joaUy  reomrks  the  elegant  aegli- 
ffsace  ef  expreasion  ia  the  origianl  here; 

Eyca  ds  Tag  xouas  fttv 
Etv*  Bictv,  Bit    cmrj^ov 

Ovx  oidcc. 
And  Loegeplene  has  addoeed  from  Catullus  what  hs  thinks  a  similar  iasCaaee  of  this  simpUdty 
af  maaner: 

Ipse  qais  sit,  atrnm  sit,  an  aon  sit,  id  quoqoe  neseit. 
Letfevlerre  was  a  good  critie,   but  perhaps  the  line  which  he  has  selected  is  a  speelmea 
ef  a  oweleiisBess  not  very  elegaot»  at  the  saiM  time  I  ceafess,  that  none  of  the  Latla  poeto 
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ODE  XI. » 

^*Tbll  me ,  mitle  youth ,  I  pray  thee. 

What  in  puroiafle  shall  I  pay  thee 

For  this  little  waxen  toy. 

Image  of  the  Papluan  boy  ?'* 

Thus  I  said ,  the  other  day. 

To  a  yonth  who  pass'd  my  w«y. 

'^Sir  J     (he  answerM ,  and  the  while 

Answered  aH  in  Doric  style,) 

'^Takeit,  for  a  trifle  take  it; 

Think  not  yet  that  I  could  make  it; 

Pray  believe  it  was  not  I; 

No  —  it  cost  mc  many  a  sigh. 

And  I  can  no  longer  keep 

LitUe  gods  who  murder  sleep !  '* 

^^Here,  then,  here,*'  I  said,  with  joy, 

Here  is  silver  for  the  boy« 

He  shall  be  my  bosom  guest, 

Idol  of  my  pious  breast  !*' 

Little  Love!  thou  now  art  mine. 

Warm  me  with  that  torch  of  Udne  ;. 

Make  me  fed  as  I  have  felt. 

Or  thy  waxen  frame  shall  melt. 

I  must  bum  in  warm  desire, 

Or  thou ,  my  boy ,  in  yonder  fire ! 


ODB  xn. 


Thby  tell  how  Atys,  wild  with  love. 
Roams  the  mount  and  haunted  grove ; 
Cvbele's  name  he  howls  around, 
N     The  gloomy  blast  returns  the  sound ! 
Oft  too  by  Claros'  hallowM  spring. 
The  votaries  of  the  hiurell'd  King 
Quaff  the  inspiring  magic  stream , 
And  rave  in  wild  prophetic  dream. 
But  phrensied  dreams  are  not  for  me, 
Great  Bacchus  is  my  ddty ! 
Full  of  mirth,  and  full  of  him , 
While  waves  of  perfume  round  me  swim; 
While  flavoured  bowls  are  full  supplied, 
And  yon  sit  blushing  by  my  side, 
I  will  be  mad  and  raving  too  — 
Mad ,  my  girl  I  with  love  for  you ! 

1  It  is  dlffientt  to  preserve  wiik  eay  fraoe  the  aamtlve  dDpllelty  of  this  ode,  aad  Uie 
haBonr  of  the  tun  with  whioh  It  eoeeladei.  I  feel  that  the  tnaalatioa  must  appear  very  va- 
pU,  if  not  ladieroufl,  to  an  EBflitli  reader. 

And  I  can  no  longer  keep 

Idttle  godsy  who  nnwder  eteep!}  I  have  aot  literally  rendered  the  epithet  TrorrooMrra; 
if  it  hu  aav  meaning  here,  it  Is  one,  perhaps,  better  oaiitted. 

/  mtfcf  bum  in  warm  deeire^ 

Or  thou,  my  hov,  in  yonder  ftref]  Monttenr  Longepierre  oonjeetone  from  this,  that,  what- 
ever AnacreoB  mint  say,  he  ■ometimes  felt  the  Inoonvenieneet  of  old  are,  and  here  sottoito 
rrooi  the  power  of  Xove  o  warmth  which  he  could  no  longer  espect  from  Natore. 

They  Uii  how  Aty^  wUd  with  love, 
»  t?^r**  '^  «oua(  and  haunted  grove."}    There  are  many  contradictory  stories  of  the  lovea 
or  Jjjf  Dole  and  Atys.    It  is  ceruin  that  he  was  mutilated,  but  whether  by  his  own  fary ,  or  her 
Jealottsv,  is  a  point  which  aothors  are  not  agreed  upon. 

Cybeleenamehe  howl*  around,  &0.I  1  have  adopted  the  aeeentoatioa  which  BUaa  An- 
dreas gives  to  Cybele : 

In  montibns  Cybelea 
Magno  sonans  boatu. 

..J  ^  **^}VClaro8'  hailow'd  spring,  &0.I  This  filnntaitt  was  In  a  grove,  oonseerated  to  Apollo, 
and  sitaated  leiween  Colouhon  and  lebedm,  in  loaia.  The  god  had  an  oiade  there.  Sealigar 
has  thus  aUuded  to  it  ia  his  Anacreontica : 

Semel  at  coneitus  oestro, 
Velati  qui  Clarias  aquas 
Ebibere  loqdaoes, 
Quo  plus  cauunt,  plura  volaat. 

*»  #u?^!?i*"*'i?!  ^'^!5"*v*'«-]  Spaletti  has  mistaken  the  Import  of  >foota^tec,  as  applied 
thwdeffwcy  o?Sl!li^*^  feilgatus  arnica."   He  interprets  it  in  a  aease  which  mast  waat  ei- 
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ODB  xm. 

I  WILL,  I  will;  the  conflict's  past. 
And  ril  consent  to  love  at  last. 
Cu^id  has  long,  with  smiling  art, 
Invited  me  to  yield  my  heart; 
And  I  have  thought  that  peace  of  mind 
Should  not  be  for  a  smile  resigned ; 
And  Fve  repeli'd  the  tender  lure, 
And  hoped  my  heart  should  sleep  secure, 
But  slighted  in  his  boasted  channs. 
The  angry  in&nt  flew  to  arms ; 
He  slung  his  quiver's  golden  fhune. 
He  took  his  bow,  his  shafU  of  flame. 
And  proudly  summoned  me  to  yield. 
Or  meet  him  on  the  martial  field. 
And  what  did  I  unthinking  do? 
I  took  to  arms ,  undaunted  too :  — 
Assumed  the  corslet,  shield,  and  spear. 
And,  like  Pelides,  smiled  at  fear. 
Then  (hear  it,  all  you  Powers  above!) 
I  fought  with  Love!  I  fought  with  Love! 
And  now  his  arrows  all  were  shed  — 
And  I  had  just  in  terror  fled  — 
When ,  heaving  an  indignant  sigh. 
To  see  me  thus  unwounded  fly. 
And  having  now  no  other  dart. 
He  glanced  himself  into  my  heart! 
My  heart  —  alas  the  luckless  day ! 
Received  the  god,  and  died  away. 
Farewell,  farewell,  my  faithless  shield ! 
Thpr  lord  at  length  was  forced  to  yield. 
Vain,  vain  is  every  outward  care. 
My  foe^$  within,  and  triumphs  there. 


Jnd  what  did  I  vnUdnking  dof 

I  took  to  armtj  undaunted  too.}  Longeplerre  bes  qaoted  mn  epigram  from  the  ADibologta, 
b  vkicli  the  poet  aMomes  Reasoa  as  the  armour  against  Love. 

'SljeXiafiai  n(fog  sq(otcc  fcsffi  ats^oiai  XoyusfioVy 

OvBb  fiB  viTifjaBi,  (lovos  S(ov  nqog  hvcc. 
0venog  8*  a&otvaTO}  avveXsvcofiai.  tjv  8s  fiorj^ov 

BccKxov  bxVj  ^^  fiovog  ngog  8v'  Byat  Svva/uti; 

With  Reason  I  cover  my  breast  as  a  shield. 
And  fearlessly  meet  little  Love  in  the  field ; 
Tbas  iijKbtIng  bis  godsfaip,  Til  ne*er  be  dlsmay'd; 
Bat  if  uaeehus  should  ever  advance  to  his  aid, 
Alas !  then ,  unable  to  combat  the  two, 
Unfortonate  warrior !  what  should  1  do  ? 

This  idea  of  the  irresistibility  of  Capid  and  Bacchus  onited ,  is  delicately  eipreseed  ia  aa 
llaliaB  poem,  which  is  so  very  Anacreontic,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  introducing  it.  Indeed, 
H  ia  aa  iadtatioa  of  oar  poeCs  siith  ode. 

Lavossi  Amore  in  qoel  vidno  fiume 
Ova  gioro  (Pastor)  che  bevend*io 
Bevel  le  fiamme ,  and  Tistesso  Dio, 
C*  hor  con  V  humlde  pinme 
liaseiretto  mi  schema  al  cor  intomo. 
Ma  che  sarei  s*  io  lo  bevessi  un  giorno. 
!l^cco,  nel  tuo  liquorel        . 
Sarei ,  piu  che  non  sono  ebro  d* Amore. 

The  urchin  of  the  bow  and  quiver 
Was  bathina  in  a  neif hhourinf  river, 
Where ,  as  I  drank  on  yestcr-eve 
(Shepherd-youth !  the  tale  believe), 
*Twas  not  a  coolina  crystal  draught, 
*Twa8  liquid  flame  1  madly  quafTo ; 
For  Love  was  ia  the  rippling  tide, 
I  felt  him  to  m^  bonom  glide  *, 
And  now  the  wily  wanton  minion 
Plays  o*er  my  heart  with  restless  pialoa. 
This  was  a  day  of  fatal  star^ 
But  were  It  not  more  fatal  far. 
If,  Bacchus ,  in  thv  cup  of  fire, 
I  found  this  fluttering,  young  desire T 
Then ,  then  indeed  my  sool  should  prove 
Much  more  than  ever ,  drunk  with  love ! 

Aitd^  JUudng  notf  no  other  dart, 

He  gianeed  himieif  into  my  heart!]    Dry  den  has  parodied  this  thought  in  the  following 
dtfavagant  ilacs : 

21 
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Count  me,  on  the  smnmer  trees, 
Eyeiy  leaf  that  courts  the  breeze; 
Count  me,  on  the  foamy  deep. 
Every  ware  that  sinks  to  sleep; 
Then,  when  you  have  numberd  these 
Billowy  tides  and  leafy  trees, 
Count  me  all  the  flames  I  prove , 
All  the  gentle  nymphs  I  love. 
First,  of  pure  Athenian  maids , 
Sporting  in  their  olive  shades, 
xovL  may  reckon  just  a  score; 
Nay,  rll  grant  you  fifteoi  more. 

—  —  —  I'm  ajl  o'er  Love ; 
Nay ,  I  am  Love ;  Love  shot ,  and  ohot  so  fast. 
He  shot  hi^welf  into  my  bceast  at  last. 


_  .  .   _  AaacrofNitie» 

whieh  has  so  mBch  ease  sad  epirit,  that  the  neader  inay  not  he  displeaped  at  aeeing  ft  here : 


Et  alasayv  zu  tpvXla, 
Asificaviov$  zs  noiag, 
El  vvxzog  acz(fa  navzuy 
JIccQcaiziovs  zs  tpccfiitovsy 
Ulog  zs  xvfuxzmdrjy 
^vvrjy  BifpVy  aqi^tisiVy 
Ken  zovg  siwvg  SQmzag 

^VVrj,    BUDVy    CCQl&fLSlV. 

KoQTjVy  rvvaixa,  XrjQoiPy 

24iixQfjv,  MscfiVy  MeyiazTfVf 

Asvxrjv  zs  %at  MsXaivceVy 

O^siadagy  Nanuutgy 

NrjQfjidag  zs  naaag 

'O  aog  vpUog  q>ili]6s. 

TTavzmv  xof^og  fisv  saziv. 

Awnpf  vsmv  EifoncaVy 

dsaycotvav  AfpQodizfjify 

XQVCfjVy  naXriVy  yXvxsiaPy 

Effctofiiovy  nod'sivrjVy 

Asi  fiovriv  q>iX7jcw 

Eyioys  firi  dwat/irjv. 

Ten  the  foliage  of  the  woods. 
Tell  the  bUlowt  of  the  floods, 
Nomber  midalghOs  starry  ttor^ 
Aad  the  sands  that  erowa  the  snore; 
Then ,  my  Blon ,  thoo  nay  st  eonat 
Of  my  loves  the  vast  amount ! 
Tve  been  loving,  all  my  days. 
Many  nymphs,  In  many  wayn. 
Virgin ,  widow ,  maid ,  and  wife  -~ 
I've  been  doting  all  my  life. 
Naiads,  Nereids,  nymphs  of  foontaies. 
Goddesses  of  groves  and  mountains. 
Fair  and  sable ,  great  aad  small, 
Yes—  1  swear  Vve  loved  them  all! 
Every  passion  soon  was  over, 
I  was  but  the  moment's  lover; 
Oh  I  Fm  such  a  roving  elf, 
That  the  Queen  of  Love  herself, 
Though  she  practised  all  her  wiles, 
Rosv  olushes ,  golden  smiles, 
All  ner  benuty^s  proud  endeavonr 
Gould  not  chain  my  heart  for  ever  1 
Cottfit  me,  on  the  simimer  treet^ 

Evertf  leafy  &e.]    This  figure  is  called,  by  the  rhetoricians,  aSwarovy  aad  Is  very  fre_ 
qnently  made  use  of  In  pootry.    The  amatory  writers  have  exhausted  a  world  of  Imagery  by  1» 
to  expreu  the  Infinity  of  kisses  which  they  require  from  the  lips  of  their  mistresses:  ui  thin  Ca! 
tullus  led  the  way. 

«  ^*"i  aiders  mnlta ,  cum  tacet  nei, 

Furtivos  hominum  vldent  smores; 

Tsm  te  basin  multa  basiare, 

vesano  satis,  et  super  Catullo  est: 

Jln«  nee  pemomerare  curiosi 

Possint,  nee  mala  faseinare  liagna.  Oara.  7 
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In  the  sweet  Coriotliiasi  grove, 
Where  the  glowing  wantons  rove. 
Chains  of  beauties  may  be  found , 
Chains  by  which  inv  heart  is  bound ; 
There  indeed  are  gurls  divine, 
Daagerous  to  a  soul  like  mine; 
Many  bloom  in  Lesbos'  isle; 
Many  in  Ionia  smile; 
Rhodes  a  preUy  swarm  can  beast ; 
Caria  too  contains  a  host. 
Sum  these  all  —  of  brown  and  fafr 
You  may  count  two  thousand  there ! 
What,  you  gaxe!  I  pray  you,  peace! 
More  I'll  find  before  I  cease. 
Have  I  told  you  t^  my  Barnes 
'Mong  the  amorous  Syrian  dames? 
Have  I  number'd  every  one 
Glowing  under  Egypt's  sun? 
Or  the  nymphs  who ,  bbshing  sweet, 
Decks  the  shrine  of  love  in  Crete ; 
Where  the  god,  with  festal  play, 
Holds  eternal  hoUday  ? 
Still  in  clusters,  still  remain 
Gades'  warm  desiring  train ; 
Still  there  lies  a  myriad  more 
On  the  sable  India's  shore; 
These ,  and  many  feac  removed. 
All  are  loving  —  all  are  loved! 


ODE  XV. 


Tbll  •  me  why,  my  sweetest  dove, 
Thus  your  humid  pinions  move, 

A«  maay  8t«Uar  eyes  of  Kght, 

As  Uirougb  tke  sileot  wMie  of  nigbt, 

Gaziog  upon  tbfs  world  of  ahade, 

Wiinean  m>me  secret  yoniii  and  maid, 

IVho,  fair  as  thoa,  and  fo«d  aa  1, 

In  stolen  joy  a  enamoured  lie ! 

So  many  Kisoes,  ere  I  slumber, 

Lpon  tbose  dew-brigbt  lips  Til  namber ; 

80  many  vermil ,  boney'd  kisses, 

Envy  can  never  count  our  blisses. 

Mo  tongue  sball  tell  tbfe  sum  but  minto ; 

-   ^-  _.  ^    .    ,  ^®  '*P"  •^»^'  fascinate  bat  thine ! 

^M«  noeet  Corinthian  grove^ 

i^^S.}^  g/oirtng  wanUn9  rovo,  *tc.1  Gorinlb  was  very  fanooa  for  the  beauty  and  the 
"■P  .  'V*  «»arte»ans.  Venus  was  tbe  deity  principally  worsbipped  by  tbe  people,  and  nro- 
sCtotMn  In  ber  temple  was  a  meritorious  act  of  religion.  Conformable  to  tiiis  was  tbetr  con- 
«ant  and  solenm  prayer,  tbat  tbe  gods  wduld  increase  tbe  number  of  tbeir  courtesans.  We 
■ay  perceive  from  the  application  of  tbe  verb  xoDtv&taCur.  in  Aristophanes,  tbat  tbe  wanton- 
■eas  mf  the  Corinthians  became  proverbial. 

There  iruieed  are  giria  divine, 

Dmgeroue  to  a  tool  like  nUne!]  "With  Justice  has  the  poet  attributed  beauty  to  the  wo- 
■CB  of  Greece.*'    Degen. 

Monsieur  de  Pauw ,  the  author  of  Dissertations  upon  the  Greeks ,  is  of  a  diiferent  opinion : 
ie  tUnka  that,  by  a  capricious  partiality  of  nature,  the  other  sex  had  all  tbe  beauty,  and  ac- 
••""if  5P*l"  ""•  supposition  for  a  very  singular  depravation  of  iiifittuct  among  them. 

G^dea  warm  deairing  train.)  1%b  Gaditanian  girls  were  like  the  Baladidres  of  India, 
whose  dances  are  thus  described  bv  a  French  aiiihor:  ^'Les  danses  sont  presque  toutes  des  pan- 
Mmes  11  amour;  le  plan,  le  dessin,  les  attitudes,  les  mesures,  les  sous,  et  les  cadences  de 
«a  ballets  tout  respire  cette  passion  et  en  exprime  les  voluptes  et  les  fureurs.*'  Histoire  da 
GHMBerce  dee  Europ.  dans  les  deux  In  des.  —  liaynal. 

The  music  of  the  Gaditanian  females  had  all  the  voluptuous  character  of  their  daaclnc.  aa 
^pean  from  Martial :  *^  ^' 

,    ,     .  Cantica  qui  Nili,  qui  Gaditana  sunurrat.    Lib.  til.  epfg.  63. 

Ledaneo  Ariostd  had  this  ode  of  our  bard  in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote  his  poem  <<De  di- 
f«>la  anoribas."    See  the  Anthologia  Italorum. 

*  Tm  dove  of  Anacreon,  beariug  a  letter  from  the  poet  to  his  niistress,  la  met  by  a  stnm- 
fer,wfth  whom  this  dialogue  is  imagined. 

The  msients  made  use  of  letter -carrying  pigeons,  when  they  went  any  distance  from  home 
as  the  moot  certain  means  of  couveving  intellfgcnee  back.    That  tender  domestic  attachment' 
vUch  attracts  this  delicate  little  biril  through  every  danger  and  diflieultv ,  till  it  settles  iu  its 
''ti^^J'S't  jtiaerdM  to  the  elegant  author  of  "The  Pleasures  of  Memory"  a  fine  and  iuterestinr 
ocmplification  of  Ida  subject.  '^ 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  level 

Sea  Ifce  poem.   Daniel  Heinslus  has  a  similar  aeatimejit,  spaakijrg  of  Donsa,  who  adopted  this 
■Mhod  at  the  siege  of  Leydea : 

21* 
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Shedding  throogh  the  air,  in  showen, 
BMence  of  the  balmiest  flowers? 
Tell  me  whither,  whence  you  rove. 
Tell  me  aU,  my  sweetest  doTe? 
Curious  stranger!  I  belong 
To  the  bard  of  Teian  song ; 
With  his  mandate  now  I  fly 
To  the  nymph  of  azure  eye ; 
Ah!  that  eye  has  madden'd  many. 
But  the  poet  more  than  any ! 
Venus,  for  a  hymn  of  love 
Warbled  in  her  votive  grove 
TTwas,  in  sooth,  a  gentle  lay), 
Gave  me  to  the  bard  away.^ 
See  me  now,  his  faithful  minion. 
Thus,  with  softly-gliding  pinion. 
To  his  lovely  girl  I  bear 
Songs  of  passion  through  the  air. 
Oft  he  blandly  wluspers  me, 
"Soon ,  my  bird,  I^Il  set  you  free." 
But  in  vdn  he'll  bid  me  fly, 
I  shall  serve  liim  till  I  die. 
Never  could  my  plumes  sustain 
RufiBing  winds  and  chilling  rain. 
O'er  the  plains,  or  in  the  dell. 
On  the  mountain's  savage  swell; 
Seeking  in  the  desert  wood 
Gloomy  shelter ,  rustic  food. 
Now  I  lead  a  life  of  ease, 
Far  from  such  retreats  as  these; 
From  Anacreon's  hand  I  eat 
Food  delicious,  viands  sweet; 
Flutter  o'er  his  goblet's  brim. 
Sip  the  foamy  wine  with  him. 
Then  I  dance  and  wanton  round 
To  the  lyre's  beguiling  sound; 
Or  with  gently-fanning  wings 
Shade  the  minstrel  while  he  sings: 
On  his  harp  then  sink  in  slumbers. 
Dreaming  still  of  dulcet  numbers ! 
This  is  dl  —  away  —  away  — 
You  have  made  me  waste  the  day 
How  I've  chatter'd!  prating  crow 
Never  yet  did  chatter  so. 


ODE  XVI. 


Thou  ,  whose  soft  and  rosy  hues 
Mimic  form  and  soul  infuse; 
Best  of  painters !  come,  pourtray 

Qao  patrfa  dob  tendlt  anor?  Mandate  referre 
Postqnam  homlnem  neqaitt  niitt«re,  mint  avem. 

Poller  tells  lu  that,  at  the  sieffe  of  Jerusalem,  the  Ch"stlaM  fnte^^ 
the  lees  of  a  dove,  In  which  the  Persian  Emperor  promised  assistance  to  the  besierML    see 
Fullers  Holy  War,  chap.  X4.  hook  i.  .  .'    ,     «  j  c  u  ^ 

Ah!  that  eye  ha,  madden'd  many,  &c.]  For  n/^on-oy,  in  the  original,  Zeane  and  &diiirf. 
der  conjecture  that  we  should  read  rvQavrov,  in  allusion  to  the  strong  Influence  which  this  oh- 
ject  of  his  love  held  over  the  mind  of  Polycrates.  —  See  Degen. 

Vj^^i^iV  «  *y'»«.®/  '*«'«       ,    T    «T,. ,.  „...«-«  I-  Invaluable,  and  I  do  not  think  that 

Warbled  In  her  votive  grove ,  kc]    "This  P»MBge  is  invaiujww ,  •u« 
any  thing  so  beautiful  or  so*  delicate  has  ever  been  said.  What  an  idea  docs  It«>eoi  Me  poe- 
try of  the  man  from  whom  Venus  herself,  the  mother  of  the  ««««;»»*  ^  Pleasures,  pur 
chases  a  little  hymn  with  one  of  her  favourile  doves!"  —  I'opWkirAMeftton  his  own  pane- 

De  Pauw  objects  to  the  authenticity  of  this  ode,  b««n«V*  "SK?ft«rfn72?d    n^^ 
gyrist;  but  poeui  have  a  license  for  praising  themselves,  which,  with  some  Indeed,  may  ne  oen- 
sidered  as  comprised  under  their  general  privilege  ot  fiction. 

•  This  ode  and  the  next  may  be  called  companion-pictures;  they  ere  hljrhly^^^ 
give  us  an  excellent  idea  of  the  taf.te  of  the  ancienU  In  Ceauty.   Franclscus  Xiinfus  quotes  them 

in  his  third  book,  "De  Pictora  Veterum.'' ,    ^.  .,        ^      ,.  .    i  .   «.*     a^Mrm  allndeB  to  It 
This  ode  has  been  imitated  by  Ronsard,  Giuliano  Goselinl,  itc.  &c.    Scallger  aiinoes  lo  u 

thos  in  his  Anacreontica : 
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The  loTely  maid  that's  for  away. 
Far  away ,  my  soul !  thoa  art , 
Bat  Tre  thy  beauties  all  by  heart. 
Paint  her  jetty  rinelets  straying, 
Silky  twine  in  tenarils  playing; 
And,  if  painting  hath  the  skill 
To  make  the  spicy  balm  ^til. 
Let  eyery  little  lock  exhale 
A  sigh  of  perfume  on  the  gale. 
Where  her  tresses'  curly  flow 
Darkles  o*er  the  brow  of  snow, 
Let  her  forehead  beam  to  light, 
Bumish'd  as  the  ivory  bright. 
Let  her  eyebrows  sweetly  rise 
In  jetty  arches  o'er  her  eyes, 
Gently  in  a  crescent  gliding. 
Just  commin^ing ,  just  dividing. 
But  hast  thou  any  sparkles  warm. 
The  lightning  of  her  eyes  to  form? 
Let  them  effuse  the  azure  ray 
With  which  Minerva's  glances  play. 
And  give  them  all  that  Uquid  lire 
That  Venus'  languid  eyes  respire* 

Olim  lepore  blando, 
LUfs  ver§ibu8 
Candidas  Anacreon 

Suam  pingeret  Araicoa 
eacripsit  Venercm  auam. 

The  Teiaa  bard ,  of  former  daya, 
AUaned  liia  aweel  deaeriptive  lays, 
Aad  tavffht  the  painter^s  band  to  iraor 
His  fairoeloved^  every  g^race 

la  tbe  dlalo^oe  of  Caspar  Barlnua,  entitled  ^'Ad  formoaa  ait  daceada,"  the  reader  will  find 
aMTCorioaa  ideas  ana  deacriptiona  of  beauty. 

ThoM,  whote  aoft  and  ro«t|  hue» 

Uimic  form  and  wul  iitfuse.}    T  bave  followed  the  reading  of  the  Vatleaa- MS.  (odtig. 


mm  is  called  *Hbe  rosy  art,"  either  in  reference  to  colonrinjr,  or  as  an  Indefinite  epithet 
«f  eicenenee,  from  the  association  of  beauty  with  that  flower.  SalvinI  has  adopted  this  read- 
Isg  in  bii  literal  translation : 

Delia  rosea  arte  signore. 

ne  l0vely  maid  thaV$  far  amay.  ]  If  the  portrait  of  this  beauty  be  not  merely  ideal,  the 
•■•KioB  of  her  name  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Meleag er,  in  an  epigram  on  Anacreon,  mentiona 
'*the  goldea  Eurypyle'*  as  his  mistress : 

Bdnt  bar  jetty  ringleU  gtraytng,  ........ 

Saky  twine  in  tenSrUu  playingT]  The  ancients  have  been  very  enthnslastic  In  their  praf- 
Ki  of  hair.  Apuleiua,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Mileslaos,  says,  that  Venus  herself,  if  she 
vera  bald,  though  surrounded  by  the  Graces  and  the  Loves,  could  not  be  pleasing  even  to  her 
wihand  Vulcan. 

Slesichorus  gave  the  epithet  xaXXurloxainog  to  the  Graces ,  aad  Simonldes  bestowed  the 

e  npon  the  Muses.    See  Hadrian  Jnnlus's  Dissertation  upon  Hair. 

To  this  passage  of  oar  poet,  Selden  alluded  in  a  note  on  the  Polvolblon  of  Drayton,  song 
the  second ;  where ,  observing  that  the  epithet  ««black-haired"  was  given  by  some  of  the  an- 
cicats  to  the  goddess  Isis,  he  says,  **Nor  will  1  swear,  but  that  Anacreon  (a  man  very  Judicious 
is  the  provoking  motives  of  wanton  love) ,  Intending  to  bestow  on  his  sweet  mistress  that  one 
•f  the  titles  of  woman's  social  ornament,  well-halred  (xalliirloxafiog) ,  thought  of  this  when 
ha  gave  his  painter  direction  to  make  her  black -haired." 

Jnd,  if  painting  hath  the  gkUl 

To  make  the  tjdey  balm  diMtii^  &c.]  Thus  Philostratns ,  speaking  of  a  picture:  anatvm 
tm  ro9  tvd^oaor  ro>y  ^odcoi',  xai  (pfi/ii  yty^a^^ac  avra  fitra  rtig  oofitig,  **l  admire  the 
torincss  of  these  roses ,  and  could  say  that  their  very  smell  waa  painted." 

And  give  them  all  that  liquid  fire 

Thai  Feniu*  languid  eye*  retpire.]    Marchetti  explains  thus  the  vy(10v  of  the  original  r 

Dipingili  umidetti 
Tremuli  e  lascivetti, 
Qual  gli  ha  Ciprigna  V  alma  Dea  d^Amore. 

Tasso  has  painted  in  the  same  manner  the  eyes  of  Armida,  as  La  Fosse  remarks: 

Qua!  raggio  in  onda  le  scintilla  an  rise 
negli  uaudi  occhi  tremulo  e  lascivo. 

Within  her  humid ,  melting  eyes 
A  brilliant  ray  of  laughter  lies. 
Soft  as  the  broken  solar  beam 
That  tremblea  in  the  azure  stream. 

The  mlaried  expression  of  dignity  and  tenderness ,  which  Anacreon  requires  the  painter  to 
■ftise  into  the  eyes  of  his  mistress ,  is  more  amply  described  In  the  subsequent  ode.  Both 
wKriptioBs  are  ao  exquisitely  touched,  that  the  artist  must  have  been  great  indeed,  If  he  did 
Ml  yield  in  painting  to  tiie  poet : 
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O'er  her  nose  aad  cheek  be  ahed 
Flushing  Vrhite  and  iqcUow  red ; 
Gradual  tints ,  as  when  there  glows 
In  snowy  milk  the  basbful  rose. 
Then  her  lip ,  so  rich  in  blisses! 
Sweet  petitioner  for  kisses! 
Pouting  nest  of  bland  persaaaon. 
Ripely  siung  Love's  invasion. 
Then  beneath  the  ^eivet  chin. 
Whose  dimple  shades  a  Love  within. 
Mould  her  neck  with  grace  deflceodkig. 
In  a  heaven  of  beauty  ending; 
While  airy  charms,  above,  below. 
Sport  and  flutter  on  its  snow. 
Now  let  a  floating,  ludd  veil 
Shadow  her  limbs,  but  not  conoeal; 
A  charm  may  peep ,  a  hue  may  beam. 
And  leave  the  rest  to  Fancy ^s  dream. 
Enough  —  'tis  she !  'tis  all  I  seek ; 
It  glows,  it  lives,  it  soon  will  speak! 


ODE  XVII.* 

AifD  now ,  with  all  thy  pencil's  truth, 
Pourtray  Bathyllus,  lovely  youth  ! 
Let  his  hair ,  in  lapses  brifiht. 
Fall  like  streaming  rays  of  tight. 
And  there  the  raven's  dye  confuse 
With  the  yellow  sunbeam's  hues. 
Let  not  the  brud ,  with  artful  twine, 
The  flowing  of  his  locks  confine ; 

Oradual  UnU ,  iu  when  there  glow  ,,.    ,. 

in  Mwwy  mUk  the  ba9kf*»l'  vMe.]    Thaa  Propertios ,  eleg.  3.  lib.  ii. 

Utqoe  rois  paro  lactis  ■atant  folia. 

Aad  Davenant,  in  a  little  poem  called  "The  Miatress.** 

Catch,  an  it  falls,  the  Seythian  anow, 
Briag  blnahing  rosea  steeped  in  milk. 
Tkos,  too,  Taygetna: 

Qus  lac  atqoe  roaaa  viocia  caadore  mbentl. 
Theae  laat  words  may  perhaps  defend  the  "flashiag  white"  of  the  translaUoa. 

Then  her  iip^  aoriehlnhtitt^ai  ...      .^      _,_,,._       , 

Sweet  peUtionerfor  ««•««/)  The  "lip,  provoking  kines,'*  in  the  original,  la  a  atroag  a«i 

benntifnl  expression.  Achillea  Tatioa  speiaka  of /sili;  ftaX&axa  nQO^  ra  fpilnfiarm^  *'Lipa  soft 
and  delicate  for  kissing."  A  grave  old  commentator ,  Dionysios  LamMnue ,  in  his  notes  npna 
ImereCias,  tells  os,  wfrh  all  the  authority  of  experience,  that  girls  who  hnFc  large  llpo  kiss  fn- 
finitelv  sw«^eter  than  others ;  ^*  Soavins  viros  oseulantor  paeils  lablosaB,  quam  aum  sent  brevi- 
bns  labris.**  And  ilineaa  Sylvius ,  in  his  tedioaa  oninleresting  story  of  the  adulterooa  loves  of 
Euryalos  and  Lucretia,  where  he  particalarises  the  beauties  of  the  heroine  (in  a  very  false  aad . 
laboured  style  of  latinlty),  describes  her  lips  as  exquisitely  adapted  for  biUag:  *'Oa  parvon 
decensqoe.  labia  corallini  ooloris  ad  morsom  apUssima."    Epiat.  114.  lib.  i« 

Then  beneath  the  velvet  chiitj 
.     irhene  dimple  shades  a  Leve  within ,  &c.]    Madame  Dealer  haa  quoted  here  tw«  preUy 
Hnaa  of  Yarro: 

8igilla  in  mcnto  impreasa  Amoris  digitnlo 
Vestifio  demonstrant  mollitodinem. 

In  her  chin  is  a  delicate  dimple, 

By  the  finger  of  Cupid  imprest ; 
There  Softness,  bewltchingrly  simple. 

Has  chosen  her  innocent  nest. 

New  let  a  floating ,  ludd  veil  .    , 

Shadow  herlimbti  but  not  conceal^  &c.]  This  delicate  nrt  of  description,  which  leaves 
imagination  to  complete  the  picture,  has  been  seldom  adopted  in  the  imitations  of  this  beaati- 
ful  poem.  Ronsard  Is  exceptionably  minute ;  and  Politianus  ,  in  his  charniini?  portrait  of  a  airl, 
full  of  rich  and  exquisite  diction,  has  lifted  the  veil  rather  too  much.  The  **questo  ohe  tu  m  in- 
tendi"  should  be  nlwaya  left  to  fancy. 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  acquire  an  accurate  idea  of  the  Judgment  of  the  anrients  in 
beauty,  will  be  indulged  by  consulting  Junius  dc  l^ctura  Vcterum.  ninth  chapter,  third  book, 
where  he  nill  find  a  very  curions  selection  of  descriptions  and  epithets  of  personal  perfections ; 
he  compares  this  ode  with  a  dencription  of  Theodoric ,  king  of  the  Goths,  m  the  second  epistle, 
first  book  of  Sidoniiis  Apollinaris. 

Let  hit  hair ,  in  lapMt  bright^ 

Fall  like  atreaming  ratja  of  light ;  ke.  ]  He  here  describes  the  sunny  hairj  the  ^*  flava 
coma,**  which  the  ancients  so  much  admired.  The  Romans  gave  this  colour  artificially  to  their 
hair.     See  Stanisl.  Knbicnscky  de  Luxu  Romanorum. 

Let  not  the  braid,  with  artful  twine ^  &c.J  If  the  oHfrinal  here,  which  is  particularly 
beautiful ,  can  admit  of  any  additional  value ,  that  value  is  conferred  by  Gray*8  admiration  of 
it.  See  his  Lettem  to  West. 
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Ba€  looveii  ererv  goMoo-Ein^, 
To  float  upoa  the  breezes  wing. 
Beneath  the  front  of  poiish'd  gioW, 
fiVont  aa  fair  as  moantidn  snow, 
And  guileless  as  the  dews  of  dawn. 
Let  the  majestic  brows  be  drawn. 
Of  ebon  dyes,  enridi'd  by  gold. 
Such  as  the  scaly  snakes  unfold. 
Mingle  in  his  jetty  glances 
Power  that  awes,  and  love  that  trances ; 
Steal  from  Venus  bland  desire, 
Steal  from  Mars  the  look  of  fire. 
Blend  them  in  such  expression  here. 
That  we,  by  turns,  may  hope  and  fear! 
Now  from  the  sunny  apple  seek 
The  reivet  down  that  spreads  his  cheek! 
And  there  let  Beauty's  rosy  ray 
In  flying  blushes  richly  play ;  — 
Blushes  of  that  celestial  flame 
Which  lights  the  chedc  of  virgin  shame. 
Then  for  his  lips ,  that  ripely  gem  — 
But  let  thy  mind  imagine  them ! 
Paint,  where  the  ruby  cell  uncloses. 
Persuasion  sleeping  upon  roses ; 
And  give  his  lip  that  speaking  air. 
As  if  a  word  was  hovering  there ! 
His  neck  of  ivory  splendour  trace , 
Moulded  with  soft  but  manly  grace; 
Fair  as  the  neck  of  Paphia's  boy , 
Where  Paphia's  arms  have  hung  in  joy. 
Give  him  the  winged  Hermes'  hand, 

.  Some  aoaotaton  have  qwtitd  on  driii  p«M«6  the  dtfieriptlon  of  Pho«j'«  hjjl/.  ij.^PS«"J; 
tat  notkiug  caa  be  more  dliitant  from  the  »iimpUcity  of  our  poet's  dUtiuier  than  that  affectatioa  of 
lichaeM  which  distlng aithes  the  style  of  Apulaias. 

Frvnt  M  fair  tu  mountain-tnow,  ^  ,  *u^  »«.;i.  (4i».<.n«m  *Mmi 

And  guaUewt  a»  the  dew»  of  dawn.  *cc.]  TorreaUag,  upon  *>>«  ]r«'« /  ffiS".?!?  J2Jl 
frmte,  "In  the  thirty-thkd  ode  of  the  irtt  boolc  of  Horace,  it  of  opinion  that  "tenui  bean 
the  meanlnf  of  anaXor  here ;  bat  he  is  certainly  ineorreeC 

r^t^^US'^^SZ'.  out  trance.,  te.]  TW.  «««.  •  -«l»r  «k-~t«'  «»  «!>• 
eyes  at  Olorieda : 

iMipeggiar  gll  occhi,  e  folfforar  gli  sganrdl 
Dold  ne  V  ira. 
Her  eyes  were  gloving  with  a  henvenly  heat, 
Bmaning  fire,  and  e*n  in  anger  tweet!  ^  ^^    * 

The  poaieis  Veronica  uambara  it  more  diffute  npon  thit  variety  of  opretsion. 

Ocsfal  Inoontl  ot  belli 

Gome  etser  pub  eh'  In  un  medetmo  Istaate 
Natcan  de  vol  si  novo  forme  et  taAte^ 
Lietl,  mesti,  snperbi ,  hnmll'  altleri 
Vi  moatrate  In  an  panto,  ondi  di  tpeme, 
B(  di  timor  de  empiete ,  &o.  kc. 

Oh !  tell  me ,  bfightlybeamiiiff  eye, 
Whence  in  year  lltUe  orbit  lie 
Be  many  dliferent  ttnitt  of  fire, 
Eipresting  each  a  new  desirel 
Now  with  angry  scorn  vpa  darkle, 
Now  with  tender  angofth  tparlde. 
And  we ,  who  view  the  various  mirror. 
Feel  at  on«e  both  hope  and  terror. 

Montieer  Chevreaa,  citing  the  lines  of  o«' PJ>«M»  "ijtS^^Med^^^^ 
medoeee  a  Latin  version  of  them  from  a  manaseript  which  he  had  seen,  entttiee    Joan  raiconw 

^■Meonlici  Losei."  worthy  of  the  delicate  imagination  of  the  Greeks 

ttat  ever  a^de  a  hiieHng  of  his  mase. 

Nor  yet  had  fair  Persoasion  shone 
In  silver  splendoort ,  not  her  oWn. 

*  of  deaeription; 
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With  which  he  waves  his  snaky  wand; 
Let  Bacchus  then  the  breast  supply. 
And  Leda's  son  the  sinewy  tMgh. 
But  oh !  siifTuse  his  limbs  of  fire 
With  all  that  glow  of  young  desire 
Which  kindles  when  the  wuhful  sigh 
Steals  from  the  heart,  unconsdous  why. 
Thy  pendl ,  though  ^vinely  bright, 
Is  envious  of  the  eye's  delight, 
Or  its  enamottr'd  touch  would  show 
His  shoulder,  fair  as  sunless  snow, 
Which  now  in  veiling  shadow  lies. 
Removed  from  all  but  Fancy's  eyes. 
Now,  for  his  feet — but,  hold —  forbear 
I  see  a  godlike  portrsdt  there; 
So  like  Bathyllus !  —  sure  there's  none 
So  like  Bathyllus  but  the  Sun ! 
Oh,  let  this  pictured  god  be  mine. 
And  keep  the  boy  for  Samos'  shrineL; 
Phoebus  shall  then  Bathyllus  be, 
Bathyllus  then  the  deity ! 


ODE  xvm.* 


Now  the  star  of  day  is  high. 
Fly,  my  girls,  in  pity  fly. 
Bring  me  wine  in  brimming  urns. 
Cool  my  lip,  it  burns ,  it  burns! 
Sunn'd  by  the  meridian  fire, 
Panting,  languid,  I  expire! 
Give  me  all  Uiose  humid  flowers. 
Drop  them  o'er  my  brow  in  showess. 

this  l8  his  hand. 

His  foot  Mercorial ,  his  martial  thigh 
The  brawns  of  Hercules. 

yVe  find  it  likewise  in  Hamlet.  Longepierre  thinks  that  the  hands  of  Mereary  are  selected  bj 
Anacreon,  on  accoant  of  the  ^aceful  ffestures  which  were  supposed  to  characterize  the  fod 
S  ht!i?°^^i  d  '^  ^«'<iury  was  also  the  patron  of  thieves,  and  may  perhaps  be  praised  as  a 

But  oh !  nifftue  hit  limba  of  fire 

With  all  that  glow  of  voung  detire^  &e.]  I  have  taken  the  liberty  here  of  somewhat  reil* 
ins:  the  oriffinal.  Madame  Dacier,  in  her  translation,  has  hunr  ont  iifhts  (as  Sterne  would 
call  It)  at  this  passage.  It  is  very  much  to  be  rerretted  ,  that  this  ettbalftution  of  asterisks  hae 
been  so  mach  adopted  in  the  popular  interpretations  of  the  CJaaslcs ;  it  serves  but  to  brine 
whatever  is  eiceptionable  into  notice,  ^claramque  facem  pneferre  pndendis.'*  ^ 

—  —  —  But  J  hold  —  forbear  — 

^  '^^  f  f^<"'^^  portrait  there.'}  This  is  very  spirited,  bat  it  requires  explanation.  While 
the  artist  is  pursninf  the  portrait  of  Bathyllus,  Anacreon,  we  must  suppose,  turns  round  and 
sees  a  picture  of  Apollo ,  which  was  intended  for  an  altar  at  Samos ;  he  Instantly  tells  tha 
painter  to  cease  his  work;  that  this  picture  will  serve  for  Bathyllus;  and  that,  when  he  eoea 
to  Semos ,  he  may  make  an  Apollo  of  the  portrait  of  the  boy  which  he  had  berun. 

Bathyllus  (says  Madame  iDacier)  could  not  be  more  elefrantly  praised ,  and  this  one  passage 
does  him  more  honour  than  the  statue,  kowever  beautiful  it  might  be,  which  Polycrates  rai- 
sea  vO  mm. 

MM  *>  *'n"  ^'^i^'*  translation  of  this  ode  may  be  found  in  Ramler's  Lyr.  Blumenlese ,  lib.  v.  p. 

Wis.       ue^^en.  * 

Bring  me  wine  in  brimming  urns ,  &0.3     Orif .  nulv  a^vor'i,     *♦  The  amystis  was  a  me. 

thod  of  drinkinf  ased  among  the  Thraclans.    Thus  Horace  ,  «Threieia  vineat  aravstide."    Mad. 

®!£r »  liongepierre ,  «cc. ,  &.c.  ^  *     — 

Parrhasius ,  in  his  twenty-sixth  epistle  (Tbcsanr.  Critic,  vol.  I.) ,  explains  the  amvstis  as  a 
JU"*?*'*  ^it  ?^«*ed  without  drawing  breath ,  '*uno  haustu."  A  note"^  in  the  ma«f«  of  Ufa 
epistle  of  Parrhasins  says,  Politianus  vestem  esse  putabat ,"  but  I  cannot  find  where. 

Oive  me  all  thoae  humid  ftowert,  &c.]  By  the  original  reading  of  this  line,  the  port  eava. 
I^ive  me  the  flower  of  wine^'  -  Bate  floscnlos  Lyasi ,  as  it  is  in  Qie  version  0/  Baias  Andrea?; 

Deb  porgetimi  del  fiore 

Di  quel  almo  e  boon  liquore, 

""u??*?*®*^ '""  !*»  ^^**  ropporta  the  reading.    Av^of  would  undoubtedly  bear  this  applioatloa 
which  is  somewhat  similar  to  iu  import  in  the  epigram  of  Simonides  upon  Sophocles :  ' 

Ea^sa&Tjgy  ysQaie  Zo^poTiUsg,  avd'og  aoidcov, 

mA  fSfi!  !i*^*  ^"^S"'  l*/«q««>tly  applied  in  this  manner  —  thus  Cethegns  is  called  by  Eoalaa. 
Flos  niibatas  populi,  suad»que  medufla,  "The  immaculate  flower  of  the  people ,  and  the  very 
lYSTn^'SoiSht'Si^^^^^^^^  **^^  by  AnlusOellius,   lib.  xii.  U'ch  tacero  p?aiS^ 

I  ^JS***.^***  pawage  before  us.  If  we  admit  axnvm,  according  to  IiU>er'8  cofUectare,  the  seimo 
If  inffieiently  dear,  and  we  need  not  have  reeourae  to  refinements. 
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Scarce  a  breathing  diaplet  now 
LiTes  QDon  my  fereruh  brow; 
Every  dewy  rose  I  wear 
Sheds  its  tears ,  and  withers  there. 
But  for  yon ,  my  burning  mind! 
Oh !  what  shelter  shall  I  find  ? 
Can  the  bowl ,  or  flow'ret's  dew. 
Cool  the  flame  that  scorches  you? 


ODE  XDL. 


Hbbb  *  recline  you,  gentle  maid. 
Sweet  is  this  imbowering  shade ; 
Sweet  the  young ,  the  modest  trees, 
Ruffled  by  the  kissing  breeze; 
Sweet  the  little  founts  that  weep. 
Lolling  bland  the  mind  to  sleep ; 
Haric!  they  whisper,  as  they  roll, 
Calm  persuasion  to  the  soul ; 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  is  not  this 
M  a  stilly  scene  of  bliss? 

"SeSiUJeart.  and  wither*  there,"}  There  are  some  betaliftil  )luee,  by  Angeriaaui, 
QpOB  a  gadaad,  wUeh  I  eannot  resist  quoting  here: 

Ante  fores  mndids  sic  sic  pendete  coroUs, 

Mane  orto  imponet  Caelia  vos  capiti ; 
At  cum  per  aiveam  cervicem  inflai^ft  humor, 

Dicite,  aon  rorio  sed  plavia  h»o  laorlnue. 

By  Celiacs  arboar  all  the  night 

llanf ,  humid  wreath,  the  lover^s  vow;  i 

And  haply ,  at  the  morning  light. 

My  love  shall  twine  thee  roand  her  brow. 

Then ,  If  opon  her  bosom  bright 

Some  drops  of  dew  shall  fan  from  thee. 
Tell  her,  they  are  not  drops  of  night, 

But  tears  of  sorrow  shed  by  me ! 

In  the  pecM  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  ''Uncouth  is  this  moss-cover'd  grotto  of  stone,"  there  is  an  Idea 
Tery  ringuiarly  coincident  with  this  of  Aogerianus ,  in  the  stanxa  which  begins. 
And  thon,  stony  grot,  in  thy  arch  may'st  preserve. 

But  for  you,  my  burning  mind!  &c.]  The  transition  here  is  pecoliariy  delicate  and  Impas- 
stosed;  but  Uie  commentators  have  perplexed  the  sentiment  by  a  variety  of  readiogs  and  oopjeciures. 

*  The  description  of  this  bower  is  so  natural  end  animated,  that  we  cannot  lielp  l^eling  a  de- 
gree of  coolaesa  and  freshness  while  we  read  it.  Longepierre  has  quoted  from  the  first  book  of 
the  Anthologla,  the  following  epigram,  as  somewhat  resembling  this  odes 

EgXto,  xoEi  xor'  tftav  2£ev  nirvVy  d  to  (ibUxhov 

Jlipoff  (laXcaunfg  ri%u  %&iXiithva  ihtpvQOVg, 
Hvtds  nai  TiQovvtaiia  (leXLCtaysg ,  ev&a  (uUcdmtv 

*H8w  BQT^fuiuats  vnvov  aym  xulafiotg. 

Come,  sit  by  the  shadowy  pine 

That  covers  my  sylvan  retreat. 
And  see  how  the  branches  incline 

The  breathing  of  Zephyr  to  meet. 

See  the  fountain,  that,  flowing,  diffoses 

Around  me  a  glittering  spray ; 
By  its  brink ,  as  the  traveller  muses, 

1  soothe  him  to  sleep  with  my  lay ! 

Here  reollae  gov,  gentie  maid^  fkc]  The  Vatican  MS.  reads  fia&vXlov,  whteh  renders  the 
whole  poem  metaphorical.  Some  commentator  suggests  the  reading  of  fia^klov,  which  makes  a 
pan  apon  the  name;  n  grace  that  Plato  himself  has  condescended  to  in  writing  of  hit  bey  Aa-rnnf, 
See  the  epigram  of  this  philosopher,  which  I  quote  on  tho  twenty-second  ode. 

There  is  another  epigram  by  this  philosopher,  preserved  m  Ladrtius,  which  inns  upon 
the  sasM  word : 

AevnQ  7CQIV  fnv  BXaft/nss  svt  iaoictv  hmog 

Nw  8s  d'avmv ,  lafinstg  hansQog  sv  tpd'ifiBvoig. 
la  life  thou  wert  my  morning-star, 

But  now  that  death  has  stolen  thy  light, 
Alas !  thou  shinest  dim  and  fttr. 
Like  the  pale  beam  that  weeps  at  night. 

In  the  Teneres  Blyenburgicn ,  under  the  head  of  '*aIluslones,"  we  find  a  niuaher  of  such 
ftlgU  conceits  opon  names ,  selected  from  the  poets  of  the  middle  ages. 

IPfto,  my  girl,  would  pae§  it  byf 

Surely  neither  you  nor  J.'  What  a  finish  he  gives  to  the  picture  by  the  oinple  eiclaroatlon 
of  the  original!  In  these  delicate  turns  he  is  inimluble;  and  yet,  hear  what  a  French  transla- 
tor says  on  the  passage :  **This  conclusion  appeared  to  mo  too  trifllnc  after  soeh  a  description, 
aad  I  tiwoght  proper  to  add  somewhat  to  the  strength  of  the  original.^ 
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Who,  my^rl,  woiild  pan ittty? 
Sordy  neitlwr  you  nor  I! 


ODE  XX. 


Onb*  day  the  Muses  twined  the  hands 
Of  baby  Love,  with  flowery  bands; 
And  to  celestial  Beauty  gave 
The  captiye  infknt  as  her  slave. 
His  mother  conies  with  many  a  toy, 
To  ransom  her  beloved  boy ; 
His  mother  sues,  but  all  in  vain! 
He  neV  will  leave  his  chains  again. 
Nay,  should  they  take  his  chains  away, 
The  little  captive  still  would  stay. 
"If  this,"  he  cries,  "a  bondage  be. 
Who  could  wish  for  liberty  ?  " 


•  By  this  alleffonr  of  the  Moses  making  Cupid  the  pri80»er  of  Beauty,  Anacreen  seems  to 
Insinuate  the  softening  influence  which  a  cultiv-atlon  of  poetry  has  over  the  mind,  in  making  it 
peealiarly  susceptible  to  the  impressione  of  beauty. 

Though  in  the  following  epigram,  hy  the  philosopher  Plato,  which  is  fovnA  in  the  third  hook 
of  Diogenes  LaCrtiue,  the  Muses  are  made  to  disavow  all  the  infiueaee  of  Love: 

*A  Kvngtg  Movaatciy  noQaaia  rav  Aq>Qo8iTav 

Tifion  rj  TOP  E^oora  vfifuv  s<ponXi60fiai, 
At  Moiaca  tcozi  JCvngiv,  Aqbi  xa  artofivla  tanrtt 

*H(iiv  ov  mtaxai  vovto  ro  natSaQiov, 

*^^ Yield  to  ray  gentle  power,  Parnassian  maids;** 

Thus  to  the  Muses  spoke  the  Queen  of  Charms  — 
*<Or  Love  shall  flutter  in  your  classic  shades,  ^^ 

And  make  your  grove  the  camp  of  Paphiaa  arms : 

*«No.**  said  the  virgins  of  the  tuneful  bower, 

**VVe  soom  thine  own  and  all  thy  urchin's  art; 
Though  Mare  has  trembled  at  the  in(nnt*8  power. 

His  shaft  Is  pointless  o*er  a  Muse's  heart!** 

There  is  a  soimet  by  Beaedetto  Guidi,  the  thought  of  which  was  suggested  by  this  ode. 

Seherzava  dentro  all*  soree  chiome  Amere 

Deli*  alma  donna  della  vita  mia : 
E  tanta  era  if  placer  ch'  ei  no  sentia, 

Che  aon  sapea,  ne  volea  uscime  fore. 

Qoando  eoco  ivl  annodar  si  sente  il  core, 

Si .  che  per  fona  ancor  eonvien  che  stia : 
Tai  lacci  alta  belute  orditi  avia 

Del  crespo  cria;  per  farsi  etemo  onore. 

Onde  oiAre  infin  dal  del  degna  mereede, 

A  ehl  seiogHe  il  figlinol  la  bella  dea 

Da  tanti  nodi,  in  ch*  ellastretto  il  vede. 
Ma  ei  virito  a  due  oechi  I*  arme  cede: 

Bt  t*  affatiehi  indamo,  Citerea; 

Che  s'  altri  *1  seioglie,  egli  a  legar  si  riede. 

Love,  wandering  through  the  goldea  mase 

Of  my  beloved^  hair, 
Traced  every  lock  with  fond  delays, 

And,  doting,  lingered  there. 
And  soon  he  found*  t  were  vain  to  fly, 

His  heart  was  close  oenfined ; 
And  every  cutlet  was  a  tie, 

A  chain  by  Beauty  twined. 

Sow  Venus  seeks  her  boy*s  release, 

With  ransom  from  above : 
Bat,  Venus!  let  thy  efforts  cease, 

For  Love's  the  slave  of  love. 
And ,  should  we  loose  his  goldea  chaia, 
The  prisoner  weald  return  again ! 

HU  mother  comes ,  with  many  a  «ojf, 

To  raiuom  her  beloved  boy^  &0.3    Veaos  thus  proclaims  the  reward  for  her  fogiiwe  chUd 
in  the  first  idyl  of  Moschios: 

*0  (lavvTaqyBqctQ  ^£c», 
Mic^oq  TOt,  TO  q)ilaiia  to  KvnqiSog.  fjv  S'  ayavvg  viVy 
Ov  yvfivov  TO  tpilaittty  tv  8'  a  {ew,  xat  aUov  Igets. 


On  him,  who  the  hannU  of  my  Cupid  caa  show, 
A  kiss  of  the  teaderest  stamp  1*11  bestow, 
But  he,  who  can  bring  me  the  wanderer  here. 
Shall  have  something  more  rapturous,  something  mc 

This  '•*'  something  more*'  Is  the  qnldquid  post  oscula  dulce  of  Seeandns 
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Obsbbtb  when  mother  earth  U  dry, 
She  drinks  the  droppings  of  the  sky ; 
And  then  the  dewy  cormal  gires 
To  eyery  tiursty  plant  that  lives. 
The  vapours ,  which  at  evening  weep, 
Are  beverage  to  the  swelling  deep ; 
And  when  uie  rosy  sun  appears, 
He  drinks  the  ocean's  misty  tears. 
The  moon ,  too,  quaffs  her  paly  stream 
Of  lustre  from  the  solar  beam. 
Then,  hence  with  all  your  sober  thinking! 
Since  Nature's  holy  law  is  drinking; 
ril  make  the  laws  of  Nature  mine, 
And  pledge  the  universe  in  wine! 


OBK  xxn.« 


Thb  Phrygian  rock ,  that  braves  the  storm. 

Was  once  a  weeping  matron's  form ; 

And  Progne ,  hapless ,  frantic  maid, 

Is  now  a  swallow  in  the  shade. 

Oh !  that  a  mirror's  form  were  mine, 

this  od»,  there  fallow  la  the  TatloMi  MS.  these  extraordinary  linea: 

*HSvfuXr}g  Avont^smv 
^HivueXrjg  9b  Zampto 
IIiPoaQiiKov  TO  ds  fioi  fulos 
Sify7U(f€ccctg  xtg  iyz^oi 
Ta  Tffuc  vcnrva  ftoi  doxss 
K€u  Jiovwfog  BiasX^mv 
Kai  IlatpiTj  wi^€tx90og 
Kcu  uvTog  E^mg  mav  sntHv. 

ThM  Hnes,  whtsh  appear  to  se  to  haFe  as  Httle  eeoae  as  metre,  are  meet  probably  the 
iaterpolatioD  of  the  traaserOer* 

1  TJm  coaneautors  who  have  eadeaTonred  te  throw  the  chains  of  predsion  over  the  spirit 
off  thb  heaatifal  trifle,  reqaire  too  much  from  AoSoreontle  philosophy.  Mowieur  Gail  very 
vlaely  thinks  that  the  poet  uses  the  epithet  /xtXatvti,  becaose  black  earth  absorbs  moistare  more 

aaiefcly  thaa  any  other;  and  aeeordinrly  he  indsJ^s  ua  witk  an  experiaeatal  dlsqaiaition  on 
h»  aobject.    See  Gairs  notes. 

Oae  of  the  CapUopi  has  Imitated  this  ode.  In  aa  epitaph  on  a  dmakaid. 

Dum  vixi ,  line  fine  bibi ,  sic  imbrifer  areas, 

Sis  tellas  pluvias  sole  perasta  bibit. 
Sis  bibit  asfidue  fontes  et  finmina  Pontas, 

Sic  semper  sitiens  Sol  marls  haarit  aqaaa. 
Ne  te  ialtar  jactes  pins  me,  Sileae,  bibisse; 

Et  mfhl  da  victas  to  qooqae,  Baacfaa,  nwaos. 

Ulppolytos  CaaOopos. 
While  life  was  mlaa,  the  Hale  hoar 

la  drinking  stIU  onvarled  flew; 
I  drank  as  earth  imbibes  the  shower, 

Or  as  the  rainbow  ddaks  the  dew; 

As  ocean  qaaffs  the  rivers  op. 

Or  flnshinff  sua  inhales  the  sea; 
Bllenas  trenibled  at  my  cop. 

And  Bncchos  was  outdone  by  me ! 

I  caaaet  omit  dtlag  those  remarkable  lines  of  Shakspeare,  where  the  thonghta  of  the  ode  bb- 
ftre  US  are  preserved  with  such  striking  similitode: 

TIHOH,  ACT  IV. 

ril  example  yoa  with  thievery. 
The  san*s  a  thief,  and  with  hla  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea.    The  moon's  an  arrant  thlef^ 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun. 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whoiie  liquid  sorgo  resolves 
The  moands  into  mU  tenrs.    The  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds ,  and  breeds  by  a  composlure  stolen 
Prom  general  excrements. 

S  Ogllvie,  in  bis  Essay  on  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Ancients,  in  remarking  opon  the  Odea 
of  Anaereon,  says,  ^Mn  some  of  his  pieces  there  Is  exuberanee  and  evea  wildness  of  Imngiaa- 
tiaa;  in  that  particalariy  which  is  addressed  to  a  yonag  girl,  where  he  wishes  altamatelv  to  be 
transformed,  to  a  mirror,  a  coat,  a  stream,  a  bracelet,  aad  a  pair  of  shoes,  for  the  different 
porposes  which  he  recites ;  this  is  mere  sport  and  wantonness.  ^ 

It  is  the  wantonness,  however,  of  a  very  graceful  muse;  lodit  amabiliter.  The  eompliment 
of  this  ode  Is  exqniMitely  delicate,  and  so  slngulnr  for  the  period  in  which  Anaereon  lived, 
when  the  scale  of  love  had  not  yet  been  graduated  into  all  its  little  pronessive  refinements, 
that  if  we  were  inclined  to  qoestlon  the  authenticity  of  the  poem ,  we  chonid  find  a  much  more 
planaihle  argument  in  the  features  of  modern  gallantry  which  It  bears ,  thaa  ia  any  of  those 
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To  sparkle  with  that  un&e  divine; 
And,  like  my  heart ,  I  then  should  be 
Reflecting  thee ,  and  only  theg! 
Or  were  I,  love,  the  robe  which  flows 
O'er  every  charm  that  secret  glows. 
In  many  a  ludd  fold  to  swim, 
And  ding  and  grow  to  every  limb ! 
Oh!  ootdd  I,  as  the  streamlet's  wave. 
Thy  warmly-mellowing  beauties  lave, 
Or  float  as  perfume  on  thine  hair, 
And  breathe  my  soul  in  fragrance  there! 
I  wish  I  were  the  zone  that  lies 
Warm  to  thy  breast ,  and  feels  its  sighs ! 
Or  like  those  envious  pearls  that  show 
So  faintly  round  that  nedL  of  snow ; 
Yes ,  I  would  be  a  happy  gem, 
Like  them  to  banc ,  to  fade  like  them. 
What  more  would  thy  Anacreon  be? 
Oh !  any  thing  that  touches  thee. 
Nay,  sandals  for  those  airy  feet  — 
Thus  to  be  pressed  by  thee  were  sweet ! 


futlAoos  aonjeetarei  iipoa  whleh  sone  oommentaton  have  prmaned  M  for.  Decen  thlaks  It 
■purloos.  and  De  Paaw  pronoonces  ft  to  be  miserable.  Longepierre  and  Bamee  refer  lu  to  se- 
veral iniitatioBs  of  this  ode,  from  whicli  1  shall  only  select  an  epigram  of  Dionysloi; 

Eld"*  avsftog  yBvoftTjv ,  av  ds  ye  dzeizovaa  nuQ*  avyagj 

2ka&sa  yvfivmaaig ,  xai  fis  nvBowa  Xapoig. 
Eld's  ^odov  ysvofupf  vnono(^<pvQOV ,  oqp^a  ^e  xt(faiv 

A(fcciiEvrj ,  HOfuaatg  cte^Bai  xutveoig^ 
Std'e  XQivov  ytvofirjv  lsv%oxif0ov,  otpga  fu  ;|;6^<TfV 

Aqcl^svti  ,  (iccXXov  arjg  xf^'^^V^  noQhOjjg^ 

I  with  I  coald  like  lephyr  steal 

To  wanton  o*er  thy  maxy  vest; 
And  thou  wouldst  ope  thy  bosom  veil, 

And  take  me  panting  to  thy  breast! 

I  wish  1  might  a  roee-bud  grow. 

And  thou  wooldst  eull  me  from  the  bower, 
And  place  me  on  that  breast  of  snow, 

Where  I  should  bloom,  a  wintry  flower! 

1  wish  I  were  the  1ily*s  leaf. 

To  fade  upon  that  bosom  warm ; 
There  1  should  wither,  pale  and  brief, 

The  trophy  of  thy  fairer  form! 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  Plato  has  expressed  as  fanciful  a  wish  In  a  distich  preserved  by 
Lairtiiis: 

AazB^ttg  eusa&Qsig ,  aazi]^  e/iog .  Bid'e  ysvoifiTjv 
Ovffavog .  o)c  noXloig  o/iiiaatv  eig  as  §len<o ' 

TO  STELLA. 

l¥hy  dost  thoe  gaze  upon  the  sky  T 

Oh !  that  1  were  that  spangled  sphere, 
And  every  star  should  be  an  eye 

To  wonder  on  thy  beauties  here! 

Apnlelos  quotes  this  epigram  of  the  divine  philosopher,  to  jastify  himself  for  his  verses  on 
Orltias  and  Gharinns.  See  his  Apology,  where  he  also  adduces  the  eiample  of  Aaaereon; 
**Fecere  tamen  et  alii  talia,  et  si  vos  ignoratis,  apod  Grscos  Telus  qaidam,  &c.,  &c. 

/  with  I  were  the  zone  that  liee 

fFarm  to  thy  ftreairt,  andfeeU  itt  eight !]  This  rannti  was  a  riband,  or  band,  called  by 
the  RooMns  fascia  aad  strouhium.  which  the  women  wore  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
exuberance  of  the  bosom.    Vide  Pollac.  Onomast.  Thus  Martial : 

Fascia  cresoentes  domlns  compesce  papillas. 

The  women  of  Greece  not  only  wore  this  zone,  but  condemned  themselves  to  fasting,  and 
Bade  use  of  certain  drugs  and  powders  for  the  same  purpose.  To  these  expedients  they  were 
eompelled ,  la  conseqnence  of  taeir  inelegant  fashion  or  compressing  the  waist  into  a  very  nar- 
row compass,  which  necessarily  caused  an  excessive  tumidity  in  the  bosooL  See  Dioseoridea, 
lib.  V. 

Nay ,  tandala  for  thote  airy  feet  — 

ThuM  to  be  preaa'4  by  thee  were  eweet  /]  The  sophist  nillostratus ,  in  one  of  his  love-let- 
ters, has  borrowed  this  thought;  o>  adtrot  nodtg,  w  xalXog  tZtv^aqog,  oi  rqtawdaifiwv  syo» 
xai  fianaiQioq  eav  naryiant  fit.  "Oh  lovely  feet!  oh  excellent  beanty!  oh!  thrice  happy  and 
blessed  should  I  be,  if  you  would  but  tread  on  me!**  la  8hakspear«,  Romeo  desires  to  be  a 
glove : 

Oh !  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand. 
That  1  might  kiss  l£at  cheek! 

And,  fa  Us  PaadoBate  Pilgrim,  we  meet  with  an  Idea  somewhat  like  that  of  the  thirteenth 
line : 
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ODB  xxni.i 

I  OFTEN  wish  this  languid  lyre, 
This  warbler  of  my  soul's  desire. 
Could  raise  the  breath  of  song  sublime. 
To  men  of  fame ,  in  former  time. 
But  when  the  soaring  theme  I  try. 
Along  the  chords  my  numbers  die, 
And  whisper,  with  dissolving  tone, 
*K>nr  sighs  are  given  to  Love  alone!'* 
Indignant  at  the  feeble  lay, 
I  tore  the  panting  chords  away, 
Attuned  them  to  a  nobler  swell. 
And  struck  again  the  breathing  shell ; 
In  all  the  glow  of  epic  fire. 
To  Hercules  I  wake  the  lyre ! 
But  still  its  fainting  sighs  repeat, 
•'The  tale  of  Love  alone  is  sweet! " 
Then  fare  thee  well ,  seductive  dream. 
That  mad'st  me  follow  Glory's  theme ; 
For  thou ,  my  lyre ,  and  thou ,  my  heart, 
Shall  never  more  in  spirit  part; 
And  thou  the  flame  shalt  feel  as  well 
As  thou  the  flame  shalt  sweetly  telll 


ODE  XXIV. » 

To  all  that  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven, 
Some  boon  of  strength  has  Nature  given. 
When  the  majestic  bull  was  bom. 
She  fenced  his  brow  with  wreathed  horn. 
She  arm'd  the  courser's  foot  of  air, 
And  wing'd  with  speed  the  panting  hare. 

He,  spvfnfT  her,  boaoerd  In,  where  as  he  ^tood, 
'*0  Jove!**  qnoth  she,  ''why  wm  not  I  a  flood V" 
U  Bartim'e  Aaatony  of  Melancholy,  that  whiniBlcal  farrago  of  **f}},»^^J^i^fS**  ^ 
■ever  read,"  there  is  a  very  old  translatton  of  this  ode,  before  1632.    "Eogllihed  by  Mr.  B. 
Holidcy,  in  his  Technor.  act  1,  scene  7."  . .     .       -  x  *    ■.  hi    a.^.^^ 

I  This  ode  ie  the  first  in  the  series  ©fall  the  editions,  and  is  thought  to  bepecnllarly  desined 
OS  a.n  introduction  to  the  rent;  it  however  characterizes  the  genius  of  the  Tetan  bni  vary  iaa- 
deqaat«ly,  as  wine,  the  burden  of  his  lays,  is  not  even  mentioned  in  IL 

— eum  multo  Venerem  confundere  mero  g%^j» 

Praeeepit  Lyrici  Tela  Muea  senis.  Otid. 

The  twentv-«ixth  Odo,  av  fitv  Xaytigra  &nPnS,  might,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  the  har- 
binger of  his  songs.  .     ,     ,,  .^  .     . .    - 

fiion  has  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  ode  before  ns  with  mnch  simpUdty  tn  his  fourth 
Idyl.  1  have  given  it  rather  paraphrastically ;  it  has  been  so  frequently  translated,  that  I  eould 
not  otherwise  avoid  triteness  and  repetition. 

In  all  the  glow  of  epic  fire,  . 

To  Hereuleo  I  vwke  tkn  lyre!]  Madame  Dacier  generally  translates  Zvqii  into  a  late, 
which  I  believe  is  rather  Inaccurate.    '*  D'expliquer  la  lyre  des  andens  (says  Monsieur  Sorel) 

Kr  un  Inth ,  c*est  ignorer  la  difference  qn'U  y  a  eatre  ces  deux  instrumens  de  masique.  **    Bib- 
theque  Fran^ise. 
But  eiill  itefatnting  eighe  repeat, 

**■  The  tale  of  Love  alone  U  eweet!^^  The  word  arrtipavtt,  in  the  original,  may  Imply 
that  kind  of  musical  dialogue  practised  by  the  ancients ,  in  which  the  lyre  was  made  to  respond 
to  the  questions  proposed  by  the  singer.  Tliis  was  a  method  which  Sappho  used ,  as  we  are  told 
by  Hermogenes:  **orav  ttjv  Iv^txv  tQcara  SoTKpot  ^  xai  orixv  avni  OTrox^tr^ai. "  JIt(fi  l6$off, 
Tofi,  3§VT. 

S  Henry  Stephens  has  imitated  the  idea  of  this  ode  In  the  following  lines  of  one  of  his  poems. 

Provida  dat  eunctis  Nature  animantibus  arma, 

Bt  sua  fmmineum  nossidet  arma  genus, 
Ungulaque  ut  defendit  equum ,  atque  ut  comna  taorom, 

Ahnata  est  forma  fasmina  pulchra  sua. 

And  the  same  thought  occurs  in  those  lines,  spoken  by  Corisca  in  Pastor  PSdo: 

Co8\  noi  la  bellezza 

Che  h  vertu  nostra  eosi  propria ,  oome 

La  fona  del  leone 

E  r  ingegno  de  1*  huomo. 

The  lion  boasts  his  savage  powers, 

And  lordly  man  his  strength  of  mind ; 
But  beauty's  charm  is  solely  ours. 

Peculiar  boon,  by  Heaven  assigned! 

^  An  elegant  eiplleation  of  the  beauties  of  this  ode  (says  Degen)  may  be  finuid  la  Grbna  la 
dcBAnmerkk.    Ueber  einlge  Odea  des  Anakr.  ** 
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She  gave  the  tioB  faags  ef  terror, 
And,  on  the  ocean's  Gtystal  mirror, 
Taaght  the  unnumber'a  scaly  throng 
To  trace  their  liquid  path  along ; 
While  for  the  umbrage  of  the  grove, 
She  plumed  the  warbling  world  of  love. 
To  man  she  gave  the  flame  refined. 
The  spark  of  Heaven  —  a  thinking  mind ! 
And  had  she  no  surpassing  treasure 
For  thee ,  oh  woman !  chUd  of  pleasure  ? 
She  gave  thee  beauty  —  shaft  «f  eyes, 
That  every  shaft  of  war  outflies ! 
She  gave  thee  beauty  —  blush  of  fire. 
That  bids  the  flames  of  war  retire ! 
Woman!  be  fiiir,  we  must  adore  thee; 
Smile,  and  a  world  is  weak  before  thee! 
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Oncb  in  each  revolving  year. 
Gentle  birdl  we  find  thee  here, 
When  Nature  wears  her  summer-vest. 
Thou  comest  to  weave  thy  simple  nest; 
But  when  the  chilling  winter  lowers. 
Again  thou  seek'st  the  genial  bowers 
Of  Memphis,  or  the  shores  of  Nile, 
Where  sunny  hours  of  verdure  smile. 
And  thus  thy  wins  of  freedom  roves, 
Alas  I  unlike  the  Mumed  loves, 
That  linger  in  this  hapless  breast. 
And  never,  Dover  change  their  nest! 

T$  man  $h§  gave  the  fiame  rs/lned,  , .      ,     ,  .    . 

The  apark  0/  Heaven  ~  a  thinking  mindi]  la  my  first  attempt  to  traaslate  this  ode,  1  had 
interpreted  ^^^a ,  with  Baxter  end.  Barnes,  as  implylnf^  conmge  and  military  virtue;  hnt  I 
do  not  Udak  that  the  callantry  of  the  idea  suffers  by  the  import  which  I  have  now  givea  to  it. 
For,  wliy  need  we  eoosider  tliis  possession  of  wisdom  as  eiclusiveY  and  in  trutJi,  as  the  flosigm 
of  Anacreon  it  to  esUmate  the  treasure  of  beauty ,  above  all  the  rest  whioli  Nature  lias  dlstriba- 
ted,  it  is  perhaps  even  refining  upon  the  delicacy  of  the  compliment,  to  prefbr  the  radiance  ox 
fnnale  cbaias  to  the  eold  iUominatSen  of  wisdom  nnd  prudence;  and  to  ttdiik  that  vejBens 
eyes  are 

^the  books ,  the  academies. 

From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire. 

She  gaee  thee  beauty —thaft  of  eye$^ 

That  every  ehttft  of  war  outfiiet  f]  Thus  Achilles  Tatinsi  naXXo€  c$i/reQe9  rrr^etanH  fie- 
2ovs  9  xai  dta  rmf  oip9aXfuai¥  ««(  rip  y^vxv^  xorra^^i,  O^aiftog  fo^  odog  s^arrae^  r^t^ 
fiOTu  ^Beauty  wounds  mere  awifUy  then  the  arrow,  nnd  passes  through  the  eye  to  the  vety 
soul ;  for  the  eve  is  the  Inlet  to  the  wounds  of  love.** 

Woman!  he  fair  ^  we  muet  adore  theef 

Smile y  and  a  world  i$  weoJr  btfore  theef]    Longepierre^s  lemark  here  is  very  Ingcaiont: 


**The  Romans,**  says  he,  **were  so  convinced  of  the  power  of  beanty,  tJmt  they  used  a  word 
implying  strength  in  the  plaoe  of  tbe  epithet  beautiful.     Thus  Plantus,  net  H,  aeene  1,  Baoebld. 

Sed  Bacchis  etiam  fortis  tibl  visa. 

'Fortis,  id  est  formosa,*  say  Servins  and  Nonius.** 

*  This  is  another  ode  addressed  to  the  swallow.   Alberti  has  imitated  both  la  one  poem ,  be- 
ginning 

Perch*  io  pianga  al  tuo  canto 
Rondiaella  importune,  Ike, 

Jlae!  unlike  the  plumed  fovea, 
That  linger  in  this  haplcte  breaet. 

And  never y  never  change  their  neet!]    Thus  Love  Is  represented  es  a  bird,  u  an  epigram 
dted  by  Longepierre  from  the  Anthologia : 

Aiei  ftot  dwBi  fifjv  ev  ovaatv  jjxog  e^corog, 

OfifLa  Sb  Giyct  nod'oig  ro  yXvxv  daxQV  q)e(fEi, 
Ovd'  77  w^y  ov  (pByyog  tTLOifiiasv ,  aU.'  vjio  tpiXtifanf 

'H8s  nov  %(fa8iff  yvmczog  bvbgxl  xvnog. 
St  ynavoij  fii^  %at  nor*  B(pt,nzais%'ai  (abv  sgcneg 

OtdccT\  awoTtzrjvat  d*  ov6'  ocov  icxvszs; 

*Tis  Love  that  momurs  iu  my  breast. 

And  makes  me  shed  the  secret  tear; 
Nor  day  nor  night  my  heart  has  rest. 

For  night  and  day  his  voice  I  hear. 


A  wound  within  my  heart  I  find. 
And  oh !  *ti8  plain  where  Love  hoa  been ; 
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every  year,  «iid  all  the  year, 
A  flight  cif  loves  eagendar  h«re; 
And  some  thdr  infant  plumage  try. 
And  on  a  tender  winglet  fly; 
While  in  the  shell ,  impregnM  with  fires. 
Cluster  a  thousand  more  desires ; 
Some  from  th^  day  fMisons  peeping, 
And  some  in  f  omless  emhryo  sleeping. 
My  bosom,  ISke  the  vernal  groves. 
Resounds  with  little  warbling  loves; 
One  urchin  imps  the  other's  feather. 
Then  twin-desires  they  wing  together, 
And  still  as  they  have  leamM  to  soar. 
The  wanton  babies  teem  with  more. 
But  is  there  then  no  kindly  art. 
To  chase  these  Cupids  from  my  heart? 
No ,  no !  I  fear ,  uas !  I  fear 
They  wlU  for  ever  nestLe  here! 
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Tht  harp  may  singof  Troy's  alarms. 
Or  tell  the  tale  of  Theban  arms; 
With  other  wars  my  song  shall  bum. 
For  other  woonds  my  harp  shall  mourn. 
T'was  not  the  crested  warrior's  dart, 
Which  drank  ilie  current  of  my  heart ; 
Nor  naval  arms,  nor  mailed  steed. 
Have  made  this  vanmnsh'd  bosom  bleed; 
No  •—  from  an  eve  of  liooid  blue 
A  host  of  quiverM  Cupids  flew; 
And  now  my  heart  ijf  bleeding  lies 
Beneath  this  army  of  the  eyes ! 


1  "The  GenasB 
iiL  4er  Soldat. 
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Wb  read  tte  flying  courser's  name 
Upon  his  side ,  in  marks  of  flame; 
And ,  by  thdr  turban'd  brows  alone. 
The  warriors  of  the  Bast  are  known. 
But  in  the  lover's  glowing  eyes. 
The  inlet  to  his  bosom  lies ; 

For  still  he  leaves  a  Iroaad  behind, 
Sueh  aa  within  By  heart  Is  seen. 

Oh  bird  of  Love!  with  song  so  drear, 
Make  not  mv  soul  the  oest  of  pain ; 
Oh !  let  the  wfnr  which  brought  thee  here, 
In  vity  waft  tCee  henee  agaia ! 
»TiB8B  Met  Vs  has  iaiiated  this  ode.    Oompafo  also  Welsse  Schen.  Iiieder.  lib. 

"    Gan,Degen. 

No —from  an  ew  of  Itouid  blue, 
A  hoot  ofouiverd  Cujdds  flew,]    Longenierre  has  quoted  part  of  an  epigram  firon  the  se- 
veath  book  ofthe  Anthologia,  which  has  a  fancy  eometbing  JIke  this: 

To|ora,  Zn]vowiXetg  ofifiaai  nffUJcroftBPog. 
Archer  Love !  though  slily  creeping. 
Well  I  know  wkere  thou  dost  lie } 
I  saw  thee  through  the  curtain  peeping, 
^.  .      ,        ,  That  fringes  Zenophelia^s  eye. 

The  poets  abound  with  eonceits  on  the  archery  of  the  eyes,  bat  few  have  turned  the  thought 
00  aatvnniy  as  Anaereoi.    Hoorard  gives  to  the  eyes  of  his  mistress  "nn  petit  canm  d'aniours.'* 
..^.'  ^bis  one  forms  a  part  of  the  preoeding  in  the  Vatican  MS.  but  1  have  confomed  to  the 
editioim  In  translating  them  separstely. 

'^Oompare  with  this  (says  Degen)  the  poen  of  Ramler  Wahnelchen  der  Llebe,  la  Lyr. 
Bluienlese,  lib.  iv.  p.  S13.*^        -o    /  r 

But  in  the  lover^t  glowing  iwss, 

The  inlet  to  bit  booom  lieoS  «^  We  cannot  see  Into  the  heart,*'  says  Madame  Dader.   But 
the  lover  aaswert  -.  '' 

II  cor  ne  gli  occhi  e  ne  la  fronte  ho  seritto. 

Monsienr  La  Fosse  has  given  the  following  lines,  na  enlarglag  on  the  thought  of  Anacreoa : 

Lorsque  Je  vols  un  amant, 
11  cache  en  vain  son  touraent, 
A  le  trahir  tout  conspire, 
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Thitmgh.them  we  see  the  small  fkint  mark. 
Where  Love  has  droppM  hb  barnbg  spark! 
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As  in  the  Lemnian  cares  of  fire, 
The  mate  of  her  who  nursed  desire 
Moulded  the  glowing  steel ,  to  form 
Arrows  for  Cupid ,  thrilling  warm ; 
While  Venus  every  barb  imbues 
With  droppings  of  her  honied  dews ; 
And  Love  (alas !  the  yictim-heart) 
Tinges  with  gall  the  burning  dart; 
Once ,  to  this  Lemnian  cave  of  flame, 
The  crested  Lord  of  battles  came; 
'Twas  from  the  ranks  of  war  he  rush'd. 
His  spear  with  many  a  Ufe-drop  blush'd! 
He  saw  the  mystic  darts,  and  smiled 
Derision  on  the  archer-child. 
^'And  dost  thou  smile?"  said  little  Love; 
Take  this  dart ,  and  thou  may'st  proreL 
That  though  they  pass  the  breeze  s  flight, 
My  bolts  are  not  so  feathery  light. " 
He  took  the  shaft  —  and ,  oh !  thy  look. 
Sweet  Venus!  when  the  shaft  he  took  — 
He  sigh'd,  and  felt  the  urchin^s  art; 
He  sigh'd,  in  agony  of  heart, 
**It  is  not  light  —  I  die  with  paift! 
Take  —  take  thy  arrow  back  again." 
<'No,"  said  the  child ,  ''it  must  not  be, 
That  little  dart  was  made  for  thee! " 
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Ybs  —  loying  is  a  painful  thrill. 
And  not  to  love  more  painful  still ; 

Sa  langnear.  aon  embarras. 
Tout  ee  qall  pent  faire  on  dire, 
Mdme  ce  qa'il  ae  dit  pat. 

In  vain  the  lover  trlea  to  veil 

The  flame  which  in  his  bosom  lies ; 
His  cheek's  confusion  tells  the  tale, 

*  We  read  it  in  his  languid  eyes : 

And  though  hie  words  the  heart  betray, 
His  silence  speaks  e'en  more  than  they. 

*  This  ode  is  referred  to  by  La  Mothele  Vayer,  who,  I  believe,  was  the  aathor  of  that 
eorions  little  work,  called  "Hexameron  RuMtfque."  He  makes  use  of  this,  as  well  as  the  thir- 
ty-fiiih,  in  his  ingenious  but  Indelicate  explanation  of  Homer's  Gave  of  thcNjmphs.  Journeo 
Quatneme. 

jind  Love  lalaa!  the  vicUm-heart) 

Tingee  with  gali  the  burning  dart,]    Thna  Glandian 

Labuntur  gemini  fontes,  hie  dulcis,  amams 

Alter ,  et  (nfusis  corrumplt  mella  venenis, 

Unde  Gupidiueas  armavit  fama  sagittaa. 

In  Cyprus'  isle  two  rippling  fountoins  fall. 

And  one  with  honey  flows ,  and  one  with  gall ; 

111  these,  if  we  may  take  the  Ule  from  fame, 

The  son  of  \  enua  dips  his  dart«  of  flame. 
See  the  ninety-first  emblem  of  Alciatoa ,  on  the  close  connexion  which  subsists  between 
sweets  and  bitterness.    Apes  Ideo  pungunt  (says  Petronius),  quia  ubl  dnlce,  ibi  et  acidum  in- 
venies. 

The  allegorical  description  of  Cupid's  employment,  in  Horace,  may  vie  with  this  before  as 
in  fancy ,  though  not  in  delicacy : 

ferns  et  Cupido 

Semper  ardentes  acnens  sagittaa 
Cote  cruenta. 

And  Cupid,  sharpening  all  his  fiery  darts 
e        J      .      .  ^P^*'  "^  whetstone  stain'd  with  blood  of  hearts. 

'.^^.^  haa  borrowed  this,  but  has  somewhat  softened  thd  Image  by  the  omission  of  the 
epithet  ^^ernenta. "  -»      ^ 

Pallor  an  ardentes  acnebat  cote  sagittaa.    Eleg.  1. 

Yee—lovinM  ie  a  painftd  thrill. 

Andnottofovemorepainftaetill^ke.]  Monsieur  Menage ,  in  the  followUig  Aaaereontie, 
enforoea  the  neeeaalty  of  loving: 
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But  «urdy  'tis  the  worst  of  pain, 
To  love  and  not  be  loved  again! 
Affection  now  has  fled  from  eaiifii. 
Nor  fire  of  genius,  light  of  birth. 
Nor  heay'niy  virtue,  can  beguile 
From  beauty's  cheek  one  favouring  smile. 
Gold  IS  the  woman's  only  theme. 
Gold  IS  the  woman's  only  dream. 
Oh!  never  be  that  wretch  forgiven  — 
Forgive  him  not ,  indignant  Heaven !  — 
Whose  grovelling  eyes  could  first  adore, 
Wliose  heart  could  pant  for  sordid  ore. 
Smce  that  devoted  thirst  began, 
Man  has  forgot  to  feel  for  man; 
The  pulse  of  social  life  is  dead. 
And  all  its  fonder  feelings  fled! 
War  too  has  sullied  Nature's  charms 
For  gold  provokes  the  world  to  arms! 
And  oh !  the  worst  of  all  its  art, 
I  feel  it  breaks  the  lover's  heart! 


^Qog  Ilsrifov  ^ocviriXu  "Tbtzov. 
Msya  d'cevfue  rmv  aoidfov 
XuQnnv  &aXog  'Terrs, 

9iXt7icav  ol  aofptazecu 
^Usijas  csfivog  cnnjQ^ 
To  TBxvtiv  Tov  £mg}(fovut%0Vy 
^WiS  ntnrjff  dncecrjg, 
Ti  ir  avtv  y^ove  %^toxog  ; 
Axovrj  fisv  Eatt  'ipvpjg.  («) 
Uzsifvyecaiv  eig  OXv/inov 
KctTUKEiiievovg  avaiQSL. 
Bgccdsag  TSniyiievoiai 
Bslseaffi  s^opyst4fEt, 
pVQi  XufinctSog  ipaEivm 
PvxccifODvsQovg  Ka&aiQEi. 
0il€a/ievovv^  'TETTE, 
^iXtcofisv^  m  hcciffs 
Adauog  Sb  XoiSoQiyovtt 
Ayiovg  SQmtag  ijfuov 
Kcmov  Ev^o/ioct  zo  (lovvov 
Iva  firj  dwaiz'  Bnstvog 
iPtXsetv  re  kcci  <ptXeia&ai, 

TO  PBTB&  DANIKL  HITKTT. 

3J®«    «f  lanefai  bards  the  first, 
rhOQ I  bjr  all  the  Graces  nursed; 
y  riend  ?  each  other  friend  above, 
Come  with  Die,  and  leara  to  love, 
lioving  is  a  staple  lore. 
Graver  men  have  learned  before; 


Oh !  how  heavy  life  would  move. 
If  we  knew  not  how  to  love ! 
JL^ve 8  a  whetstone  to  the  mind; 
ihuB  tig  pointed,  thus  refined, 
nhea  the  soul  dejected  lies, 

•  (JSl*  *?"  ^^^  '*  ^  the  skies; 

vvhea  in  languor  sleeps  the  heart, 
V  i2?«  «^  wake  it  with  his  dart; 

vVhen  the  mind  is  dull  and  dark, 
^ve  can  light  it  with  his  spark! 
VX"?*  ?*•'  «>n»e  then,  let  us  haste 
All  the  bliss  of  love  to  taste ; 
liet  us  love  both  night  and  day, 
i*et  us  love  our  lives  away! 

(a )  This  line  Is  borrowed  from  an  epfffram  by  Alpheos  of  Mitylene. 
-i-^,  I  Uduk,  sey.  .•mewher;:ii2^f -Te  frwro7ri-«ced  this  epl^-.  *o  the  world. 
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ODB  XXX. ' 

TwAS  V  an  airy  dream  of  night, 
I  fancied ,  that  I  winf;M  my  ffight 
On  pinions  fleeter  than  the  wind. 
While  little  Loye,  whose  feot  were  twined 
n  know  not  why)  with  chains  of  lead. 
Pursued  me  as  i  trembling  fled; 
Pursued—  and  conld  I  e'er  have  thought  ?- 
Swift  as  the  moment  I  was  caught! 
What  does  the  wanton  Fancy  mean 
By  such  a  strange,  iHusire  scene? 
I  fear  she  whispers  to  my  breast. 
That  you,  my  girl,  have  stolen  my  rest; 
That  though  my  fancy ,  for  a  while. 
Has  hung  on  many  a  woman's  smile, 
I  soon  dissolved  the  pasmng  vow. 
And  ne'er  was  caught  by  Love  iSSi  now ! 


ODE  XXXI. » 


Arh'd  with  hyacinthine  rod 
(Arms  enough  for  such  a  god), 
Cupid  bade  me  wing  my  pace. 
And  try  with  him  the  rapid  race. 
O'er  the  wild  torrent,  rude  and  deep. 
By  tangled  brake  ana  pendent  steep, 
With  weary  foot  I  panting  flew, 
My  brow  was  ohiU  with  £ops  of  dew. 
And  now  my  soul ,  exhausted,  dyings 
To  my  lip  was  faintly  flying  | 

And  when  hcnrU,  froH  lovinf  free 

iir  indeed  finch  hearts  there  be), 
frown  upon  our  gentle  flame. 
And  the  ewect  deloslon  blame; 
This  shall  be  my  only  euree, 
(Gould  1,  could  1  wish  them  worse  1) 
May  they  ne*er  the  rapture  pro\*e, 
-  .»  Of  the  smile  from  lips  we  love !  .  ^  ■  *     .    ter.    i  a^  .«* 

1  Barnes  Iraiffnea  from  this  allejrory,  that  our  poet  marrfed  very  late  in  lire.  »«•••« 
perceive  any  thinf  in  the  ode  which  seems  to  allude  to  matrimony,  except  it  be  the  loao  "P*^* 
the  feet  of  Cupid;  and  I  must  confess  that  1  acree  In  the  opinion  of  Madame  Dacier,  In  ber 
life  of  the  poet,  that  he  was  always  too  fond  orplemsore  to  marry.  i..<»«^v« 

2  The  desifn  of  this  little  iiciion  is  to  intimate,  that  much  greater  pain  attends  insensfbi- 
lity  than  can  ever  result  from  the  tenderest  impressions  of  love.  Longepierre  has  ouolett  aa  an- 
cleat  epigram  (1  do  not  know  where  he  fennd  it) ,  which  has  some  similitade  to  tUs  ode : 

Lecto  compositus,  vix  prima  silentia  noetis 
Carpebara ,  et  somno  lumlna  victa  dabam ; 
Cum  me  tcvus  Amor  prensum,  sursnmqne  eapiilis 

Excitat ,  et  lacerum  pervlgllare  Jobet. 
Tu  famulus  meus,  Inqnit,  ames  cum  mille  paellas. 

Solus  lo ,  solus,  dure  Jacere  potest 
Exillo  et  pedibus  nodls,  tunicaqoe  soluta, 

Omne  iter  impedfo «  nullum  iter  expedlo. 
Nunc  propero,  nuno  ire  piget;  rursumqne  redfire 

Plnnitet ;  et  pndor  est  stnre  via  media. 
Ecce  tacent  voces  hominum ,  atreritusque  fferamm, 

Kt  volttcrum  cantus ,  tnrbaque  nda  canum. 
Solus  ego  ex  cnnctje  paveo  somnumque  tommquo, 
Et  sequor  imperium ,  smve  Cupido ,  tunm. 
Upon  my  couch  I  lay ,  ai  night  profound.  , 

My  languid  eyes  in  magic  sTnmber  bound, 
\\hen  Cupid  came  and  snatch'd  me  from  my  bed. 
And  forced  me  many  a  weary  way  to  trend. 
**VVhat!  (said  the  god)  shall  yoa,  whose  vows  are  kaowa. 
Who  love  BO  many  nymphs,  thus  sleep  alone V** 
1  rise  and  follow,  all  the  night  I  stray, 
Unsheltered  ,  trembling ,  doubtful  of  my  way. 
Tracing  with  naked  foot  the  painful  trsdt,  * 

Loth  to  proceed ,  yet  fearful  to  go  back. 
Yes,  at  that  hour,  when  Nature  seems  interred. 
Nor  warbling  birds ,  nor  lowing  flocks  are  heara; 
1 ,  1  alone ,  a  fugitive  from  rest. 
Passion  my  guide,  and  madness  in  ny  breast, 
\^ander  the  world  around,  unknowing  where, 
The  slave  of  love ,  the  victim  of  despair ! 
My  brow  wu  ehiU  vfith  dropt  o/dw.  ]    1  have  fbUowed  those  who  read  Tstps*  IdQUf  for 
n9iQ99  vdqoq ;  the  former  is  partly  authorised  by  the  MS.  wUeh  reads  nmi^w  Id^;. 

y4ndnowmy90ui^  exliauated^  dyingt  ..... 

To  my  Up  woi  faintly  flying  ^  &c.3  Ib  the  original,  ha  says  his  heart  flew  to  Us 
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And  now  I  thought  die  spark  had  fled,  | 

When  Cupid  hoyer'd  o'er  my  hei^,  \ 

And,  fanning  light  his  breei^  piumOy 
Recall'd  me  from  my  lanffuid  gloom ; 
Then  said,  in  accents  haff-reproving, 
^Why  hast  thoa  been  a  foe  to  loving?^' 


ODB  xxxn.' 

Stibw  me  a  breathing  bed  of  leaves 
Where  lotus  with  the  myrtle  weaves; 
And,  while  in  luxury's  dream  I  sink, 

I  Let  me  the  balm  of  Bacchus  drink ! 

I  In  this  delicious  hour  of  joy 

Young  Love  shall  be  my  goblet-boy; 

Folding  his  little  golden  vest, 

With  cmctures,  round  his  snowy  breast, 

Himself  shall  hover  by  my  side, 

And  minister  the  racy  tide! 

Swift  as  the  wheels  that  kindling  roll. 

Our  life  is  hurrying  to  the  goal: 

A  scanty  dust  to  feed  the  wind, 

Is  all  the  trace  'twill  leave  behind. 

Why  do  we  shed  the  rose's  bloom 

Upon  the  cold,  insensate  tomb! 

Can  flowery  breeze,  or  odour's  breath. 

Affect  the  slumbering  chill  of  death? 

No,  no;  I  ask  no  balm  to  steep 

With  fragrant  tears  my  bed  of  slee]^: 

But  now,  while  every  pulse  is  glowing, 

Now  let  me  breathe  the  balsam  flowing 9 

Now  let  the  rose  with  blush  of  fire. 

Upon  my  brow  its  scent  expire ; 

And  bring  the  nymph  with  noating  eye. 

Oh  I  she  will  teach  me  how  to  die ! 

Yes,  Cupid!  ere  my  soul  retire. 

To  join  the  blest  Elysian  choir, 

With  wine,  and  love,  and  blisses  dear, 

I'll  make  my  own  Elysium  here ! 


but  our  maaaer  more  aatarally  tranafen  it  to  the  lips.    Such  is  the  tttett  that  Plato  tells  as  he 
fell  froB  a  kiss.  In  a  distich,  qooted  by  Aulas  Gellliis: 

aid's  yaif  17  tXi](mv  dg  dia^ri^ofu^rri* 

Whene'er  thy  neetor*d  kiss  I  sip, 

And  drink  thy  breath ,  in  mektag  twlaa^ 
IMy  soal  iken  flatten  to  nv  lip, 

Ready  to  fly  and  mil  witJi  tlifne. 

AbIos  GelHos  sabjoins  a  paraphrase  of  this  epifram ,  in  which  ve  find  many  of  those  atg- 
andiscs  of  expression ,  which  mark  the  efieminatlou  of  the  Latin  language. 

And^    fatminc  light  hU  bre«xu  plume. 

Recall* d  mejrem  my  languid  gloom,!  «'The  facility  with  which  Cupid  recovers  him,  sigal- 
act  ijMit  the  sweets  of  love  make  ua  easUy  forget  aay  solicitudes  which  he  may  occasion."   La 

^  We  bere  have  the  poet,  in  his  trae  attributes,  racliaing  upon  myrtles,  with  Capid  for  his 
cip .  beftver.  Some  interpreters  have  roiaed  the  pictore  by  makiag  Effms  the  name  of  his 
•lave.  Noae  hot  Love  should  fill  the  goblet  of  Anacreon.  Sappho  has  assigned  this  office  to 
Veaaa,  la  •  fragmcat.  £l^«,  Kvnqi^  /^va«Mr»aiy  %v  xvXixtaaw  afiqws  avfifitfuy/MHiP  ^a- 
hmufi  9§xTaQ  oiroxoovaa  tovtokti  zoig  in^aioo^  tfioig  ys  xa*  aoiff. 
Which  may  be  thus  paraphrased : 

Hither,  Venas!  queen  of  kisses, 

ThiM  Mhall  be  the  alght  of  blisses! 

This  tho  ni£ht,  to  friendship  dear. 

Thou  thalt  oe  our  Hebe  here. 

Fill  the  golden  brimmer  high. 

Let  it  sparkle  like  thine  eye! 

Bid  Um  rosy  eorreat  gosh. 

Let  it  mantle  like  thy  blosh! 

Veans  I  hast  thoa  e*er  above 

Seen  a  feast  so  rich  in  love? 

Mot  a  soul  that  Is  not  mine ! 

Not  a  soul  that  is  not  thine ! 
*H3enpare  with  this  ode  (says  the  German  commentator)  the  bcauiifal  poem  ia  Raml€r*s 
Lyr.  Blanenlese,  lib.  Iv.  p.  SM.   Amor  all  Dieaer." 

2Z* 
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ODE  xxxin. » 

'TwA»-noon  of  night,  when  round  the  pole 
The  sullen  Bear  is  seen  to  roll; 
And  mortals,  wearied  with  the  day, 
Are  slumbering  all  thcur  cares  away; 
An  infant,  at  that  dreary  hour. 
Came  weeping  to  my  silent  bower, 
And  waked  me  with  a  piteous  prayer. 
To  save  him  from  the  midnight  air ! 
"And  who  art  thou,"  I  waking  cry, 
"That  bid'st  my  blissful  visions  fly?" 
"O  gentle  sire! "  the  infant  said, 
"In  pity  take  me  to  thy  shed ; 
"Nor  fear  deceit :  a  lonely  child 
"I  wander  o'er  the  gloomy  wild. 
"Chill  drops  the  rain,  and  not  a  ray 
"Illumes  the  drear  and  msty  way  r 
I  hear  the  baby's  tale  of  woe; 
I  hear  the  bitter  night-winds  blow; 
And,  sighing  for  his  piteous  fate, 
I  triimn  d  my  lamp,  and  oped  the  gate. 
TwasLove!  the  little  wandering  sprite. 
His  pinion  sparkled  through  the  night! 
I  knew  him  by  his  bow  and  dart; 
I  knew  him  by  my  fluttering  heart ! 
I  take  him  in ,  and  fondly  raise 
The  djing  embers'  cheering  blaze;  ^ 
Press  from  his  dank  and  clinging  hair 
The  crystals  of  the  freezing  air. 
And  in  my  hand  and  bosom  hold 
His  little  fingers  thrilling  cold. 
And  now  the  embers'  genial  ray 
Had  warm'd  his  anxious  fears  away ; 
"I  pray  thee,"  said  the  wanton  child 
(My  bosom  trembled  as  he  smiled), 
"I  pray  thee  let  me  try  my  bow, 
.For  through  the  rain  I  ve  wandered  so. 
That  much  I  fear  the  ceaseless  shower 
Has  injured  its  elastic  power." 
The  fatal  bow  the  urchm  drew ; 
Swift  from  the  string  the  arrow  flew ; 
Oh !  swift  it  flew  as  glancing  flame. 
And  to  my  very  soul  it  came ! 
"Fare  thee  well,"  I  heard  him  say, 
As  laughing  wild  he  wing'd  away ; 
"Fare  thee  well,  for  now  I  know 
"The  rain  has  not  relax'd  my  bow; 
"It  still  can  send  a  maddening  dart, 
"As  thou  shalt  own  with  all  thy  heart!" 


ODE  XXXIV.* 

Oh  thou ,  of  all  creation  blest. 
Sweet  insect!  that  delighf  st  to  rest 

1  MoDtiear  Bernard,  the  author  of  TArt  d'aimer,  has  written  a  ballet  eoHed  "Lcfl  Surprl- 
■ea  de  rAmoor,  **  in  which  the  subject  of  the  third  entree  is  Anacreon  ,  and  the  story  of  tbfv 
ode  suf  gests  one  of  the  sceaes.    Oeuvres  de  Bernard ,  Anac  seene  4th. 

The  Oermaa  annotator  refers  ns  here  to  an  imitation  by  Us ,  lib.  iti.  *'  Amor  and  sciia 
Bruder,'*  and  a  poem  of  Kleist:  die  Heilunff.  La  Fontaine  has  transIaUd,  or  rather  imiUted, 
this  ode. 

"i^nrf  who  art  tAon,*'  /  wtiking  crn,  _     ^  t 

^^Tkat  bW»t  mtt  bU9$ful  vutontfyf}  Anacreon  appears  to  have  been  a  yolopfaary  even  fn 

dreaminff ,  by  the  lively  rerret  whieh  be  expresses  atl»eing  disturbed  from  his  visionary  enjoy- 

menie.   See  the  odes  x.  ana  xxxvii. 

.      'Twos  Love!  the  little  wandering  tprtte,  «cc.1    See  the  beautiful  description  of  Cupid, 

by  Moschus,  in  his  first  idyl.       .        "»»    i*        '         -> 

2  Father  Rapin .  In  a  Latin  ode  nddressed  to  Uie  grasshopper,  has  preserved  some  of  the 
thoughts  of  our  author: 

O  quae  virenti  graminis  in  toro. 
Cicada,  blaade  sidis,  et  herbidos 
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Upon  the  wild  wood's  leafy  tops, 
To  drink  the  dew  that  morning  drops. 
And  chirp  thy  song  with  sncfa  a  glee, 
That  happiest  kings  may  envy  thee! 
Whatever  decks  the  Tefyet  field, 
Whatever  the  drciing  seasons  yield. 
Whatever  buds,  whatever  blows, 
For  thee  it  buds,  for  thee  it  grows. 
Nor  jret  art  thou  the  peasant^  fear. 
To  him  thy  friendly  notes  are  dear; 
For  thou  art  mild  as  matin  dew. 
And  still,  when  summer's  flowery  hue 
Begins  to  paint  the  bloomy  plain. 
We  hear  thy  sweet  prophetic  strain ; 
Thy  sweet  prophetic  strain  we  hear 
Ado  bless  the  notes  and  thee  revere 
The  Muses  love  thy  shrilly  tone; 
ApoUo  calls  thee  au  his  own; 
Iwas  he  who  gave  that  voice  to  thee, 
'Tis  he  who  tunes  thy  minstrelsy. 
Unworn  by  age's  dim  decline, 
The  fadeless  blooms  of  youth  are  thine. 
Melodious  insect!  child  of  earth! 
In  wisdom  mirthful,  wise  in  mirth ; 
Exempt  from  every  weak  decay. 
That  withers  vulgar  frames  away ; 
With  not  a  drop  of  blood  to  stain 
The  cuirent  of  thy  purer  vain ; 
So  blest  an  Age  is  pass'd  by  thee. 
Thou  seem'st  a  little  deity ! 


ODE  XXXV. 


Cupid  once  upon  a  bed 

Of  roses  laid  his  weary  head ; 

SaUoii  obems,  otioMW 

Inreniosa  ciere  cantoi. 
Sen  rorta  adaltis  floribat  lacabaa, 
Cceli  eaduds  ebria  fletlbai ,  &o. 

Oh  tbou .  that  on  the  f  ramy  bed 
Which  Nature^s  veraal  haad  has  spread, 
Reeliaest  ■oft,  and  tunest  thy  song. 
The  dewy  herbs  and  leaves  amonf  f 
Whether  thou  liest  on  sprinciug  flowers. 
Drunk  with  the  balmy  mornlnf-showers. 
Or,  &e 
See  what  Licetoa  says  about  grassbeppen ,  eap.  93  and  185. 

^nd  ekirp  tkv  tonm  with  9ueh  ag/ee,  &c.l  ^*Some  authors  have  afBrmed  (says  Madame 
Dadcr),  that  It  is  only  male  grassboppers  which  sing,  and  thai  the  females  are  silent;  nnd 
on^  this  circttmslanee  is  founded  a  bon-mot  of  Xenarchos,  the  comic  poet,  who  says 
mr  aufi9  ot  mivy^^  ov»  mdatfiOf§g  y  cur  Tat$  y^vai^tv  ovd*  on  ow  tpiovfi^  »vi\ 
'ave  not  the  gmsshoppers  happy  in  having  dumb  wives ¥'"  This  note  is  originally  Henry  Ste- 
phen's; bnt  I  chose  rather  to  make  Madame  Dacier  my  authority  fnr  it. 

Tb€  Mtuea  love  thy  thraiy  tone,  kcJ}  Pbile,  de  Animai.  ProprieUt,  calls  this  iaaect 
Mcmfais  ^tloft  the  darling  of  &e Muses;  and  Afovaow  o^iy,  the  bird  of  the  Muses,  and  we 
ind  Plate  compared  for  his  eloquence  to  the  grasshopper,  in  the  following  punning  Uses  of  Tl- 
■en,  praMTVcd  by  Diogenes  La^rtius: 

Ttov  navxoiv  ^  i^ysito  nXazvarccsos ,  cell'  oyo^ri/s 
^HdvBfprig  TBTTt^iv  i6(yyQ€C(pos »  ol  <&'  SKaSrjfAov 
j^Bv9(fBa  Bq)siofjkSvoi  once  leiQiosaaav  isiai. 

This  leai  liae  is  borrowed  from  Homcr*B  Iliad,  2.  where  there  occurs  the  very  same  simile. 

MeUdioua  insect!  child  ef  earth F]  Longepierre  has  quoted  the  two  first  lines  of  an  epigmm 
of  Aatipetcr,  from  the  first  book  of  the  Anthologia,  where  he  prefers  the  graaahopper  to 
ihetwaa: 

A(i%$t  rmiyag  (Jte^vacct  dgoaog,  aXXa  niovvsg 

Aeidsiv  xvxvmv  net  yByavoTCffoi, 

In  dew ,  that  drops  from  morning's  wings, 

The  gay  Cicada  sipping  floats ; 
And ,  drunk  with  dew ,  his  matin  sings 

Sweeter  then  any  cygnet's  notes. 

*  Theoeritua  hns  imitated  this  beautiful  ode  In  his  nineteenth  idyl ,  but  Is  very  inferior ,  I 
think ,  to  his  original ,  la  deHoacv  of  point  and  naivete  of  expression.  Spenser  In  one  of  hi« 
sanilcr  compositions ,  has  sported  more  diffusely  on  (he  same  subject.  The  poem  to  which  1 
nDttde  beginn  thus : 
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Ludclesfl  archin  not  to  fee 
Within  the  leayes  a  fllamberiiig  b«e ! 
The  bee  awaked  —  with  anger  wild 
The  bee  awaked  and  stong  &e  child. 
Load  and  piteous  are  his  cries ; 
To  Venns  quick  he  runs,  he  flies ! 
^K)h  mother !  —  I  am  wounded  through  — 
I  die  with  pain  —  in  sooth  I  do ! 
Stung  by  some  little  angry  thing. 
Some  serpent  on  a  tiny  wing  — 
A  bee  it  was  —  for  once,  I  know, 
I  heard  •  rustic  call  it  so.** 
Thus  he  spoke,  and  she  the  while 
Heard  him  with  a  soothing  snule ; 
Then  said,  '^My  infinnt,  if  so  much 
Thou  feel  the  little  wild  bee's  touch,      , 
How  must  the  heart,  ah,  Cupid  I  be, 
The  hapless  heart  that's  stung  by  thee!" 


ODE  XXXVI.  • 

If  hoarded  gold  possessed  a  power 
To  lengthen  life's  too  fleeting  hour, 
And  purchase  from  the  hand  of  death 

Upon  s  day,  as  LoTe  lay  aweetiy  alambering 

All  tn  bin  nother'a  lap ; 
A  gentle  bee,  with  Ua  load  tmmpet  marmarfag, 
About  him  flew  by  hap ,  he. 
In  AlmeloTeen'a  collection  of  eplgramt ,  there  la  one  by  Luiorioa  •  correapondent  aomewknt 
wUh  the  turn  of  Anacreon ,  whore  Love  e'omplaina  to  hla  mother  of  being  wounded  by  a  rose. 
The  odo  before  ua  ia  the  very  flower  of  simplicity.    The  infantine  conplaininga  efthe  liule 
god,  ond  the  netaral  and  imprcaaive  reflectlona  which  they  draw  from  Venus,  are  beautlea   of 
Inimitable  craee.    I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  introdiieing  onother  Greek  Anacreontic   of 
Monsieur  Menage ,  not  for  its  similitade  to  the  aubject  of  this  ode,  bet  for  acme  fiiint  ttacea  of 
this  BStnral  aimpUdty,  whleh  It  appears  to  me  to  have  preaerved: 

E^off  not*  sp  xo^statf 

Tatv  not^Bvmv  aanov 

T^v  (LOi  q)tlrjv  Koqwvccp 

*Sls  sidBVy  mg  nQog  otvTTjv 

didvfiag  re  x^*Qf*S  dTtvcn 

^ilsi  (U  y  fi>ritB(fy  Bins, 

KaXovfiBVTi  KoQiwct 

Mrjvrjffy  Bffvd'QUciBi, 

*Slg  naifi'Bvog  (uv  ov6a, 

K*  avxog  Sb  SvaxB^aivrnv, 

*Slg  ofificcai  nXtanj^Bigy 

E^g  Bffv^Qia^BU 

Eym  ds  oi  naf^aiszagy 

Mrj  dvaiBqaivBy  <prjlJU. 

Kvnffiv  TB  %(u  Koffiwctp 

^uxyv<B0ai  ovx  Bxovai 

Kai  ol  piBnovTBg  o|v. 
As  dancing  o*er  the  enameird  plilB, 
The  flow*ret  of  the  virgin  train. 
My  aouPs  Corinna,  lightly  play  d, 
Young  Cupid  aaw  the  graoefol  maid; 
He  saw,  and  in  a  moment  flew. 
And  round  her  neck  hia  arms  he  threw; 
And  aaid ,  with  amllea  ef  infant  joy, 
'*0h !  kiss  me ,  mother ,  kiss  thy  1>oy ! " 
Uneonsdoos  or  a  mother*s  name. 
The  modest  virgin  blushed  with  shame! 
And  angry  Copid ,  searee  believing 
That  vision  eould  be  so  deceiving, 
Thna  te  mIsUke  his  Cyprian  dame. 
The  little  infant  bloahVI  with  shame. 
'*Be  not  anhamed ,  my  boy ,  **  i  cried. 
For  I  was  lingering  by  hie  side} 
^'Corinna  and  thy  lovely  mother. 
Believe  me,  are  so  like  each  other. 
That  cleareat  eyes  are  ofl  betmy*d, 
.»«**      .    ^,    ^  And  take  thy  Venus  for  the  maid." 

Zitto,  In  his  Caprledosi  Pensieri,  has  tranalated  thia  ode  of  Anarieen. 
4    .u  Mi>"«*ewFontenelle  haa  translated  this  ode,  in  hia  dialogue  betweeaAaaoreoaaad  Aristotle 
IB  the  ataadea,  where  he  bestows  the  prise  ef  wisdom  upon  the  poet. 
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A  little  span,  a  moment's  breath. 

How  I  would  loTe  the  precious  ore ! 

And  erery  day  should  swell  my  store; 

That  when  the  Fates  would  send  their  minion, 

To  waft  me  off  on  shadowy  pinion, 

I  might  some  hours  of  life  omin. 

And  bribe  him  back  to  hell  again. 

But,  since  we  ne'er  can  chajnn  away 

The  mandite  of  that  awful  day, 

Why  do  we  vainly  weep  at  fate. 

And  sigh  for  life's  imcertain  date? 

The  light  of  gold  can  ne'er  illume 

The  dreary  midnight  of  the  tomb! 

And  why  should  I  then  pant  ibr  treasures? 

Mine  be  the  brilliant  round  of  pleasures; 

The  goblet  rich,  the  board  of  friends, 

Whose  flowing  souls  the  goblet  blends! 

iMine  be  the  nympli  whose  form  reposes 

Seductiye  on  that  bed  of  roses  ; 

And  oh!  be  mine  the  soot's  excess, 

Bxpiring  in  her  warm  caress ! 


ODB  xxxvn.' 

'TwAA  nigbt,  and  many  a  eirding  bowl 
Had  deeply  warm'd  my  swimndiig  soul ; 
As  lult'dm  slumber  I  was  laid, 
Bright  lesions  o'er  ray  fancy  play'd ! 
WiSi  virgins,  blooming  as  the  dawn, 
I  seem'd  to  trace  the  opening  lawn; 
Light,  on  tiptoe  bathed  In  dew. 
We  flew,  and  sported  as  we  flew  1 
Some  ruddy  striplings,  young  and  sleek,' 
With  blush  of  Bacchus  on  thdr  cheek. 
Saw  me  trip  the  flowery  wild 
With  dimpled  girls,  and  slyly  snuled  — 
Smiled  indeed  with  wanton  glee ; 
But  ah !  'twas  plain  they  envied  me. 
And  still  I  flew  —  and  now  I  caught 
The  panting  nymphs,  and  fondly  thought 
To  kiss  —  when  all  my  dream  of  joys. 
Dimpled  girls  and  ruddv  boys. 
All  were  gone!  ^'Alas!  ^'  1  said, 


&a.*   Glein,  in 


«*Th«  OonMB  laitaton  of  It  are,  Lessfnc,  ia  his  poem  'Gofltcrn,  Brudor,  ( 
tlM  sda  *Am  don  Tod,*  and  Sdbmldi  in  der  Poet.    BhunoBL  Gotiiug.  1W3,  p.  7/  Degea. 

Tkat  when  tke  Fhttt  would  •end  their  mfnion,  ,     .   *  j.      *•      «j« 

T0  waft  me  off  on  ahadowy  pinion^  &e.]  The  caonaeatotors,  who  are  so  fond  of  disputiag  *  de 
laaa  eaprina  **  have  bren  very  busy  on  the  outhority  of  the  phrase  Iv  av  9afiV7i%l99{,  'Aa 
rendiag  of  Ir  av  0avaTos  »7T§l»fi ,  which  De  Medeobacii  proposes  In  hh  AnnBttHates  LiterariS) 
was  alrcndy  hinted  by  Le  Ferrt^  who  seldom  soggests  any  thing  worth  notiee. 

The  goblet  rioA,  the  board  of  frienda.  ,    , 

Whoeejlowtftg  eoula  the  goblet  blende!]  This  oomrnunlon  of  friendship,  which  swaeteaad 
the  bowl  of  Aaaoreon,  has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  author  of  the  following  scholium ,.  where 
the  blessings  of  life  are  aaamsrated  with  proverbial  simplicity.  *  lyiattM' ftav  a^torov  enrdqi 
Sv^rt^.  JevToifOv  ds,  xaJtov  9>vyr  ytvea^at.  To  rqtTov  d$,  TiXouraiv  adolag^  JCai  to  rsra^- 
TOTf  aupiffictv  fitra  row  ^tXotv, 

Of  mortal  blassiags  hera,  tha  first  Is  health, 

And  neit.  those  charms  by  which  the  eye  we  move; 
The  third  is  wealth,  unwoundinx,  guiltless  wealth. 
And  thea,  an  Interconrse  with  those  we  love ! 

*  '^Compare  with  thiM  ode  the  bcaatlful  poem,  *der  Traum  «f  Us.* "  Degen. 

Moanieor  Le  Fevre,  In  a  note  upon  this  ode,  eaten:  Into  an  elaborate  aa4  learned  Jastllea- 
tion  of  drunkenness;  and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  severe  reprehension  which  I  believe 
iM  saffered  for  his  Anacreon.  ^'Fult  olini,  fatror  (says  he,  in  a  note  upon  ljon|finn8),  cum  Sap' 
phoaem  amabam.  Sed  ex  qoo  Ilia  me  porditisslma  femina  pene  laiserum  perdidit  cum  »eelera- 
tisfimo  Buo  congeroae  (Aaacreoatemdico,  si  nescis.  Lector),  noli  sperare.**  Ike.  Ike.  He  adduces  on 
this  ode  the  authority  of  Plato,  who  allowed  ebriety,  at  the  Diewysian  reatlvals.  to  mea  arrived 
at  their  fortieth  year.  He  likewise  quotes  the  folloalng  liie  from  Alexis ,  i»hich  he  says  ao 
one,  who  is  aot  totally  i^oraat  of  the  world,  can  hedtate  to  confitaa  the  truth  of: 

Ovdsig  tpUoxotrjg  aatw  oivd'if€»7tos  xoxog. 

*'No  lover  of  drinking  was  ever  a  vietoue  maa.*' 
—  when  all  my  dream  ofjoye^ 
Dimpled  glrle  and  ruddy  Mye 
jill  were  gene!}    Nonnus  says  of  Bacchus,  Slmost  in  the  sano  words  that  Anacreon  uses. 
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Sigtuog  for  th'  miuions  fled, 

^'Sleep !  agaiQ  my  joys  restore. 

Oh!  iet  me  dream  them  o'er  and  o'er!'' 


ODE  xxxvin.* 

Lbt  as  drain  the  nectar'd  bowl. 
Let  us  raise  the  song  of  soul 
To  him,  the  god  who  loves  so  well 
The  nectar'd  bowl,  the  choral  swell! 
Him,  who  instructs  the  sons  of  earth 
To  thrid  the  tangled  dance  of  mirth; 
Him,  who  was  nursed  with  in&nt  Love, 
And  cradled  in  the  Paphian  grove; 
Him,  that  the  snowy  Queen  of  Charms 
Has  fondled  in  her  twining  arms. 
From  him  that  dream  of  transport  flows, 
Which  sweet  intoxication  knows; 
With  him  the  brow  forgets  to  darkle. 
And  brilliant  graces  learn  to  sparkle. 
Behold,  my  l]^ys  a  goblet  bear. 
Whose  sunny  foam  bedews  the  air. 
Where  are  now  the  tear,  the  sigh? 
To  the  winds  they  fly,  they  fly ! 
Grasp  the  bowl ;  in  nectar  sinking, 
Man  of  sorrow,  drown  thy  thinking! 
Oh !  can  the  tears  we  lend  to  thought 
In  Ufe's  account  avail  us  aught? 
Can  we  discern,  with  all  our  lore. 
The  path  we're  yet  to  journey  o'er? 
No,  no,  the  walk  of  Ufe  is  dark, 
^Tis  wine  alone  can  strike  a  spark ! 
Then  let  me  quaff  the  foamy  tide. 
And  through  the  dance  meandering  glide ; 
Let  me  imbibe  the  spicy  breath 

EyffOfiBvos  de 
necQ^spov  ovu  BiuxTjaB ,  %at  rj^slBP  avd'ig  uxvnv. 

Wakinf ,  he  lost  tke  phantom^a  ehanaa. 

He  found  no  beauty  in  hiM  arms ; 

Afaln  to  alamber  lie  esaayM, 

Again  to  claap  the  shadowy  ma!d!  Longrpbebb. 

^ Sleep  i  again  myjoyt  rettore. 

Oh.'  let  me  dream  them  o'er  and  oVr/"]  Doctor  Johnson.  In  his  prefhce  to  Shaktpeare, 
•ntmadverting  upon  the  commeatators  of  that  poet,  who  pretended ,  in  every  Httle  eoincidenee 
of  thought,  to  aeteet  an  imitation  of  some  ancient  poet,  alludes  in  the  following  words  to  the 
line  of  Anacreon  before  us:  '*l  have  been  told  that  when  Caliban,  after  a  pleasing  dream,  eaya, 
*I  tried  to  sleep  again  .*  the  aathor  imitates  Anacreon,  who  had,  like  any  other  man,  the  same 
wish  on  the  aame  occasion." 

*  '^Compare  with  this  beautiful  ode  tiie  verses  of  Hagedom,  lib  v.  das  GesellschafUlche; 
•ad  of  Bikrger,  p.  51,**  ike.  Degen. 

JUiny  that  the  enowy  f^ueen  of  Charme 

Ha*  fondled  in  her  twining  orins.]  Robertellns,  upon  the  epithalamiam  of  Catullus,  mea* 
tions  an  ingenious  derivation  of  Cythersa,  the  name  of  Venus,  naqa  to  xev9»tr  tovg  c^oira;, 

which  seema  to  hint  that  "Love's  fairy  favours  are  lost,  when  not  concealed.** 

No,  no ,  the  walk  of  life  ie  darky 

^Tt»wine  alone  ean  etrike  a  epark!'^  The  brevity  of  life  allows  arguments  for  the  vo- 
luptuary as  well  aa  the  moralist.  Among  many  parallel  paasagea  which  Longepierre  haa  addu- 
ced ,  1  ahall  content  myself  with  this  epigram  from  the  Anthologia : 

AovaafiBvoi ,  IlQoSinrjf  nvnacmfied'af  %ai  vov  ctK^favov 

'Ehuofitv ,  xvXmag  futiovag  aQafisvoi. 
^Paiog  6  %aiQOvt<»v  boti  ^log.  sira  ra  Xotnu 

ri](fag  woXvOHj  %ai  zo  xeXog  'd'avavog. 

Of  which  the  foUowinfr  is  a  loose  paraphrase : 

Fly.  my  beloved,  to  yonder  stream, 

IVe  II  plango  us  from  the  noontide  helm! 

Then  call  the  rose*s  humid  bud. 

And  dip  it  in  our  goblel*s  flood. 

Our  age  of  bliss,  my  nymph,  shall  fly 

As  sweet,  though  passing,  as  that  sigh 

Which  seems  to  wnisper  o  er  your  lip, 

^^Come,  while  you  may,  of  rapture  aip.** 

For  age  will  steal  the  rofy  form. 

And  chill  the  pulse,  which  trembles  warm ! 

And  death  —  alas !  that  hearts ,  which  thrill 

Like  yours  and  miae,  should  e^er  be  atill! 


B 
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Of  odours  chafed  to  fragrant  death; 
Or  from  the  kiss  of  Ioyc  inhale 
A  moreVolaptuotu,  richer  gale! 
To  souls  that  court  the  phantom  Care, 
Let  him  retire  and  shroud  him  there ; 
While  we  exhaust  the  nectar'd  bowl , 
And  swell  the  choral  song  of  soul 
To  him,  the  God  wilD  lores  so  well 
The  nectar^d  bowl,  tiie  choral  swell! 


ODE  XXXIX. 


How  I  love^the  festiye  boy. 
Tripping  with  the  dance  of  joy ! 
How  I  lore  the  mellow  sage. 
Smiling  through  the  veil  of  age! 
And  whene'er  this  man  of  years 
In  the  dance  of  joy  appears. 
Age  is  on  his  temples  hung. 
But  his  heart  —  his  heart  is  young! 


ODE  XL. 

I  KNOW  that  Heav'n  ordiuns  me  here 
To  run  this  mortal  life's  career; 
The  scenes  which  I  have  joumey'd  o'er 
Return  no  more  —  alas !  no  more ; 
I  And  all  the  path  I've  yet  to  go 

!  I  neither  know  nor  ask  to  know. 

Then  surely,  Care,  thou  canst  not  twine 
Thy  fetters  round  a  soul  like  mine; 
No,  no,  the  heart  that  feels  with  me 
Can  never  be  a  slave  to  thee ! 
And  oh !  before  the  vital  thrill, 
Which  trembles  at  my  heart,  is  still, 
1*11  cather  joy's  luxurious  flow'rs. 
And  gild  with  bliss  my  fading  hours ; 
Bacchus  shall  bid  my  winter  bloom. 
And  Venus  dance  me  to  the  tomb ! 


AgB  U  onhia  templeM  hung, 

Bui  hl9  heart— bit  heart  ia  yomgM.n    SaiatPavin  makes  the  aame  distinction  In  a  sonnet 
to  a  young  girL 

Je  sals  bien  que  les  destinees 
Out  mal  compairs^  nos  aiineea ; 
I  Ne  rerardex  que  moii  amour. 

j  Pent- we  eu  seres  vous  ^mue: 

11  est  Jenne ,  et  n'est  que  du  Jour, 
Belle  Iris,  que  Je  vous  ai  vue. 

Fair  and  young ,  Uiou  bloomest  now, 

And  I  full  many  a  year  have  told ; 
But  read  the  heart  and  not  the  brow, 

Then  sbalt  not  find  my  love  is  old. 

My  lovers  a  child ;  and  thou  canst  say 

How  much  his  little  age  may  be, 
For  he  was  born  the  very  day 

That  first  I  set  my  eyes  on  thee  t 

No^  no,  the  heart  that  feeh  with  me,  ^  . 

Can  never  be  a  tlave  to  thee!"]  Lonfepierre  quotes  an  epigram  here  from  the  Anthologia, 
on  account  of  the  similarity  of  a  particular  phrase ;  it  is  by  no  means  anacreontic ,  but  has  an 
interesting  sImpHdty  which  Induced  me  to  paraphrase  it,  and  may  atone  for  its  intrusion. 

Ovdsv  efioi  x'  viitv.  TtcuiBZB  Tovg  fisv  afia. 

At  length  to  Fortune ,  and  to  you, 

Delusive  Hope!  a  last  adieu. 

The  charm  that  once  beguiled  la  0  er. 

And  I  have  reached  my  destined  shore ! 

Away ,  away ,  your  flattering  arts 
i  May  now  betray  some  simpler  hearts, 

And  you  will  smile  at  their  believing, 
i  And  they  shall  weep  at  your  deceiviiig! 

Barchttt  ahatt  bid  my  wititer  bloom.  ,      ■.         t« 

And  Vtnue  dance  me  to  the  tombf}    The  samo  cofflmentator  has  quoted  aa  epitaph ,  writ- 
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ODB  XLL 

When  Spring  begems  the  dewy  tpeae. 
How  sweet  to  walk  the  velvet  greeii. 
And  hear  the  Zephyr*8  languid  sighs , 
As  o*er  the  scented  mead  he  flies ! 
How  sweet  to  mark  the  pouting  vine, 
Ready  to  fall  in  tears  of  wine ; 
And  with  the  maid  whose  every  sigh 
Is  love  and  bSss,  entranced  to  lie 
Where  the  embowering  branches  meet- 
Oh!  is  not  this  divindy  sweet? 


ODB  XLE.* 


Ybs,  be  the  glorious  revel  mine. 
Where  humour  sparkles  iirom  the  wine! 
Around  me  let  the  youthful  choir 
Respond  to  my  beguiling  lyre; 
And  while  the  red  cup  circles  round, 
IVIingle  in  soul  as  well  as  sound! 
Let  the  bright  nymph,  with  trembling  eye. 
Beside  me  all  in  blushes  lie; 
And,  while  she  weaves  a  frontlet  fair 
Of  hyacinth  to  deck  my  hair, 
«         Oh!  let  me  snatch  her  sidelong  kisses. 
And  that  shall  be  my  bliss  of  blisses ; 
My  soul,  to  festive  foeline  true. 
One  pang  of  envy  never  knew ; 
And  little  has  it  leam'd  to  dread 

ten  upon  ear  poet  by  Jnliaa,  where  he  makes  hiai  give  the  prceepts  of  good-fellowflhip  even 
from  the  tomb. 

JToUofXi  (Aev  Tof  ecBiaa ,  nat  ex  wftpov  de  §oricm 

HlVBtB,  ICQIV  taVTTJV  aiKpl^aXTJiS^B  HOVtV. 

This  loMOD  oft  ill  life  I  nanff. 

And  from  my  frave  1  still  snail  ery, 
^'Driek,  morul !  diinlc ,  while  time  is  yoiug. 

Ere  death  has  made  thee  eold  as  1.** 

And  with  fhe  maid,  whone  every  ai^h 
1m  /eve  and  hUuy  Jccl    Than  Horacie; 

Quid  babes  Ulios,  fflius, 

QasB  splrabat  amores. 

Qas  me  surpucrat  mihi. 

Aad  does  there  then  remaio  hot  this, 

And  hsBi  thou  Jost  each  rosy  rsT 
Of  her,  who  breathed  the  sou]  of  oHsp, 
Aad  stole  me  from  myself  away  Y 
*  The  eharaeter  of  Aaaereoa  is  here  very  strikingly  depicted.    His  love  of  social ,  harmo- 
nised pleasures  Is  expressed  with  a  warmth,  amiable  and  endearing.    Among  ihe  riiigrams  im- 
puled  to  Aaaereon  is  the  following;  it  is  the  only  one  worth  traaslatioa,  and  it  breathes  the 
same  sentiments  with  this  ode : 

Ov  fpiXo^j  Off  x^n/^i  naifOL  xXem  oivonoza^mv^ 

NwMa  Tua  ^oXsfiov  SocTtQvoBvta  Uysi* 
All'  otSTig  MovCBcav  re,  xai  ayXaa  dcaQ*  A(p^StvriQ 
EvgifuayaVf  BQartjg  (ivrjaxitfu  svq>^0isvv7}^ 

When  to  the  lip  the  brimming  cup  is  pressed. 

And  hearts  are  all  afloat  upon  the  stream, 
TJien  banish  from  my  board  th*  unpoliah*d  guest 

Who  makes  the  feats  of  war  his  barbarous  theme. 

But  bring  the  man .  who  o'er  his  goblet  wreathes. 

The  Mose's  laerel  with  the  Cyprian  flower : 
Oh !  give  me  him  whose  heart  expansive  biealhea 

AlTthe  Mfinementa  of  the  social  hour. 

^nd  while  the  harp,  impoMaion'dy  flings  ...  .        • 

Tuneful  rapture  fiem  the  strings  ,&c.j  On  the  barbiton  a  host  of  authorities  may  be  col- 
lected .  wmch ,  after  all ,  leave  us  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  instrument.  There  in  scarcely 
any  point  upon  which  we  are  so  totally  uninformed  as  the  music  of  the  ancients.  The  authors, 
(a)  extant  upon  the  subject,  are,  1  imagine,  litilc  understood:  but  ceruinly  If  one  of  their  moeds 
was  a  progression  by  quarter-tones,  whieh  we  are  told  was  the  nature  of  the  enharmonic  scale, 
simplidty  was  by  no  means  the  characteristic  ef  their  melody ;  for  this  is  a  nicety  of  progrea- 
oion  of  which  modern  music  Is  not  susceptible. 

The  invention  of  the  barbiton  is,  by  Athenmos,  attributed  to  Anacreon.  See  his  fourth 
book ,  where  it  is  called  to  tvitfifia  rov  Araxqworto^     Neaathes  of  Cyzicos ,  as  quoted  by  Gy- 

raldos.  asserts  the  same.    Vide  Ohabot.  In  Herat,  on  the  words  ^^Lesboum  barbiton,"  la  the 
first  ode. 

(a)  Collected  by  Meiboalus. 
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The  gall  that  Etrf§  toncae  can  ahed. 
Away  -—  I  hate  the  shuideroiM  dart, 
Which  steals  to  woond  th*  unwary  heart; 
And  oh!  I  hate,  with  all  my  soul, 
Discordant  damenrs  •'er  the  bowl, 
Where  every  cordial  heart  should  be 
Attoned  to  peace  and  harmony. 
Come,  let  as  hear  the  sool  of  song 
Expire  the  silrer  harp  along: 
And  throngh  the  dance's  ringlet  move, 
With  maioens  mellowing  into  love; 
Thos  simply  happy,  thus  at  peace, 
8ure  such  a  life  should  neyer  cease! 


ODE  xun. 


Wbilb  onr  rosy  fillets  shed 
Blushes  o'er  each  fervid  head. 
With  many  a  cup  and  many  a  imile 
The  festal  moments  we  beguile. 
And  while  the  harp,  impassioned,  flings 
Tuneful  rapture  from  the  strings, 
Some  airy  nymph,  with  fluent  limbs, 
Through  the  dance  luicuriant  swims, 
Wa^ng,  in  her  snowy  hand. 
The  leafy  Bacchanalian  wand, 
Wluch ,  as  the  tripping  wanton  flies. 
Shakes  its  tresses  to  her  sighs! 
A  youth,  the  while,  with  loosen'd  hair 
Floating  on  the  listless  air, 
Sings,  to  the  wild  harp's  tender  tone, 
A  tale  of  woes,  alas!  his  own; 
And  then,  what  nectar  in  his  sigh. 
As  o'er  his  lip  the  murmurs  die! 
Surely  never  yet  has  been 
So  divine,  so  blest  a  scene  I 
Has  Cupid  left  the  starry  sphere. 
To  wave  his  golden  tresses  heref 
Oh  yes!  and  Venus,  queen  of  wiles. 
And  Bacchus,  shedding  rosy  smiles. 
All,  all  are  here,  to  hail  with  me 
The  Genius  of  Festivity! 


ODE   XUV.* 


Bods  of  roaes,  virgin  flowers, 
Coll'd  from  Cupid's  bahny  bowers, 

Jud  then ,  what  nectar  in  Ma  Hgh, 

Aa  •"er  kU  lip  the  marmwrM  die  12  Loagepterre  his  qasted  here  an  epigram  from  the  Ad- 
thtlofia: 

KovQTj  tig  fi  squXrjOs  no^MnsQU  xztXBCiv  vygoig. 

NextocQ  erjv  to  q)tirj(ia,  ro  yecQ  exofui  vixva^og  BttPH, 
Nw  (li^a  vo  tpiXijfuCf  noiinf  xo9  f^e^va  nanmxag. 
Of  which  the  faUewing  amy  five  mae  idaa  t 

Tho  kiss  Uat  ahe  left  oa  ny  Va 

Like  a  devr-drop  tliall  liBgenoff  Ua  | 
*Twa8  nectar  she  gave  me  to  sip. 

*Tnraa  nectar  I  drank  la  her  sigh! 

The  dew  that  dUdllM  ia  that  kiss. 

To  my  soul  iras  voluptnous  wine ; 
Ever  since  It  is  drunk  wirh  the  btlaa, 

Aad  feels  a  daliriam  divine! 

Bae  Capid  left  the  etarry  spAere, 

Te  waae  hi»  golden  tresses  Aerey]  The  Introdoetlon  of  these  dettfea  ta  the  fesdval  Is  nafe- 
9j  allegaricaU  Madame  Dader  thinks  that  the  poet  describes  a  masqaerade ,  where  these  del- 
nas  were  peraonnted  by  the  coMany  In  masks.   The  traaslatioa  will  conform  with  either  idea.  . 

All,  all  are  here ,  to  hail  uith  me 

The  Geniae  of  Fettivity!"}  Ktofteg^  the  deity  or  gealas  of  mirth.    Phl)oatratao«  in  the  third 

•f  hto  plctnres  (as  all  the  annotators  have  observed)  rives  a  very  bcautifol  description  of  thisffod. 

*  TUa  splrUed  poem  ia  aa  eoiogy  on  the  rose *,  and  agala,  la  the  Uny-fiAh  odo,  we  shall 
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In  tke  bowl  of  Bacdms  steep, 
Till  ^ith  crimson  drops  they  weep! 
Twine  the  rose,  the  garland  twine. 
Every  leaf  distilling  wine; 
Drink  and  smile,  and  learn  to  think^ 
That  we  were  born  to  smile  and  drink. 
Rose!  thou  art  the  sweetest  flower 
That  ever  drank  the  amber  shower; 
Rose!  thou  art  the  fondest  child 
Of  dimpled  Spring,  the  wood-nymph  wild! 
Even  the  godls,  who  walk  the  sky, 
Are  amorous  of  thy  scented  sigh. 
CUpid  too,  in  Paphian  shades. 
His  hair  with  rosy  fillet  braids, 
When,  with  the  blushing  naked  Graces, 
The  wanton  winding  dance  he  traces. 
Then  brine  me  showers  of  roses,  bring. 
And  shed  Siem  round  me  while  I  sins; 
Great  Bacchus !  in  thy  hallowM  shade, 
With  some  celestial,  glowing  maid^ 
While  gales  of  roses  round  me  rise, 
Li  perfume  sweetenM  by  her  nghs, 
ril  bill  and  twine  in  early  dance, 
Commin^ing  soul  with  every  glance! 


ODE  XLV. 


Within  this  goblet,  rich  and  deep, 

I  cradle  all  my  woes  to  sleep. 

Why  should  we  breathe  the  sigh  of  fear. 

Or  pour  the  unavailing  tear? 

For  Death  will  never  heed  the  sigh, 

Nor  soften  at  the  tearful  eye; 

And  eyes  that  sparkle ,  eyes  that  weep, 

Must  all  alike  be  scalM  in  sleep : 

Then  let  us  never  vainly  stra^, 

In  search  of  thorns,  from  pleasure's  way; 

Oh !  let  us  quaff  the  rosy  wave 

Which  Bacchus  loves,  which  Bacchus  gave ; 

And  in  the  goblet,  rich  and  deep. 

Cradle  our  crying  woes  to  sleep ! 


ODE  XLVI.' 


Sbb,  the  young,  the  rosy  Sprinc, 
Gives  to  the  breeze  her  spangled  wing ; 

Dad  oar  aoUior  rieh  in  the  praises  of  that  flower.  la  a  fragment  of  Sappho,  in  the  ronaoee  of 
Aehlllefl  Tatios,  to  wtaich  Barnes  refers  us  ,  the  rose  Is  very  elegantly  styled  *^the  eye  oi:  flow- 
ers;" and  the  same  poetess,  in  another  fragment,  calls  the  favours  oi  the  Muse  *  tne  roses 
of  Pieria."    See  the  notes  on  the  fifly-fifth  ode.  .         .,  .     :.       r  «i 

"Compare  with  this  farty-fonrth  ode  (says  the  German  aaaotator)  the  beantifni  ode  of  Us 
die  Rose.**  ' 

J^hen  with  the  hlwking ,  naked  Grace;  .  .  ..     « 

SPAe  wanton  winding  daneeke  Crace«.]  *'Thi8  sweet  idea  of  Love  daaciag  with  tlie  Gtaces, 
is  almost  peculiar  to  Anacreon.**    Degen. 

J^ith  anne  cele9tialj  glowing  maidy  &c.]  The  epithet  pa&vxoXTTogy  which  he  gives  to  the 
nymph,  is  literally  "fall-bosomed:"  if  this  was  really  Anaereon^s  taste,  the  heaven  of  Mahomet 
would  suit  him  in  every  particular.    See  the  Koran,  cap.  72. 

Then  let  us  never  vainly  etray^ 

In  eeareh  of  thorne^from  Fieamre'e  way,  &e.3  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  convey  the 
—aaiag  of  ri  ds  rovfiiov  nlavafiai}  according  to  Regnier'a  paraphrase  of  the  line: 

E  che  val ,  fuor  della  strada 
Del  piacere  aUna  e  gradlta, 
Vaaegglare  in  questa  vita? 

*  The  fastldions  aifeetation  of  some  oommentators  has  denounced  this  ode  as  spurious.  De- 

6 en  pronounces  the  four  last  Hoes  to  be  the  patch-work  of  some  miscrabla  venitficator ,  and 
Irunck  condemns  the  whole  ode.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  elegantly  graphical ;  full  of  deUoate 
expressions  and  I uturiant  imagery.  The  abruptness  of  lOa  nmg  9a(tog  (pettmoq  is  striking  and 
8|»irii«d ,  and  has  been  imitated  rather  languidly  by  Hotaoo : 

Vides  ut  alta  atet  nive  eaadidum 
Soerate 
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While  virgin  Graces,  warm  with  May, 
Fling  roses  o'er  her  dewy  way  I 
The  murmuring  billows  of  the  cleep 
Have  lan^uishM  into  silent  sleep ; 
And  mark!  the  flitting  sea-birds  lave 
Their  plumes  in  the  reflecting  wave ; 
While  cranes  from  hoary  winter  fly 
To  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 
Now  the  genial  star  of  day 
Dissolves  the  murky  clonds  away ; 
And  cultured  field,  and  winding  stream, 
Are  sweetly  tissued  by  his  beam. 
Now  the  earth  prolific  swells 
With  leafy  buds  and  flowery  bells ; 
Gemming  shoots  the  olive  twine. 
Clusters  ripe  festoon  the  vine; 
All  along  the  branches  creeping, 
Through  the  velvet  foliage  peeping, 
Little  infant  fruits  we  see 
Nursiog  into  luxury! 


S49 


ODE  XLVn. 


'Tis  true,  my  fading  years  decline, 
Yet  I  can  quaff  the  brimming  wine 
As  deep  as  any  stripling  fair 
Whose  cheeks  the  flush  of  morning  wear; 
And  if,  amidst  the  wanton  crew, 
Tm  call'd  to  wind  the  dance's  clue, 
Thou  shalt  behold  this  vigorous  hand 
Not  faltering  on  the  bacchant's  wand. 
But  brandishing  a  rosy  flask. 
The  only  thyrsus  e'er  I'll  ask! 
Let  those  who  pant  for  Glory's  charms 
Embrace  her  in  the  field  of  arms; 
While  my  inglorious ,  placid  soul 
Breathes  not  a  wish  beyond  the  bowl. 
Then  fill  it  high,  my  ruddy  slave. 
And  bathe  me  in  its  honied  wave! 
For,  though  my  fading  years  decay, 
And  though  my  bloom  has  pass'd  away. 
Like  old  Silenus,  sire  divine, 

The  inperative  tdt  Is  infinitely  more  inpressive,  as  in  Shakspeare, 

But  look,  the  morn,  in  ruaset  mantle  elad, 
Walks  o'or  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 

There  in  a  simple  and  poetieal  descflptlon  of  Spring ,  in  Catulliis*N  beaotifol  farewell  to 
Bithynia.    Carm.  44. 

Barnes  eonjeetares ,  In  his  life  of  our  poet,  that  this  ode  was  written  after  he  had  returned 
frem  Aiheaa.  to  settle  In  his  paternal  seat  at  leoa ;  there,  in  a  little  villa  at  some  dintanee  from 
the  city,  whieh  commanded  a  view  of  the  .£rean  Sea  and  the  islands,  he  contemplated  the  beau- 
tfee  of  nature,  and  enjoyed  the  felicities  of  retirement  Vide  Baruca,  in  Anac.  vita,  §.  xxw. 
This  aupposltion,  however  uaauthenticatcd ,  forms  a  pleasant  association,  which  makes  the  poem 
more  iuterevting. 

Moneienr  Chevreaa  says,  that  Gregory  Naslansenus  has  paraphrased  somewhere  this  descrip- 
tien  of  Spring.    1  cannot  find  It.    See  Chevreao,  Oeuvrca  mdl^es. 

^'Compare  with  this  ode  (says  Degen)  the  verses  of  Uagedom ,  book  fourth  der  Priihlinf, 
amd  booh  fifth  der  Mai.*' 

Whil9  virgin  Graceu  warm  with  May, 

Fling  T09t9  o'er  her  dewy  way.']  De  Paow  reads «  "Xagrras  ^oSa  PQwnfaitf  "the  roses 
display  their  graces.'*  This  is  not  uningenlous ;  but  we  lose  by  It  the  beauty  of  the  personiiication, 
to  the  boldness  of  which  Regnler  has  objected  very  frivolously. 

The  murmuring  biHow$  of  the  deep 

Have  languiah^d  into  eilent  aieep ,  &e.3    It  has  been  Justly  remarked  that  the  liquid  flow  of 

the  Jine   ant^wncu  yaXtpni  is  perfectly  expressive  of  the  tranquillity  which  it  describes. 

Jndcvltured  field y  and  winding  otream,  Ac]  By  figoroiv  tqya^  "the  works  of  men,** 
(nyt  Baxter) ,  he  means  cities ,  temples ,  and  towns ,  which  are  then  illuminated  by  the  beams 
ef  the  sun. 

But  Irandiahing  a  roey  fUuk,  ic]  jf<rxo9  was  a  kind  of  leathern  vessel  Ibr  wine,  very 
moeh  in  use,  as  should  seem  by  the  proverb  aaxo;  xat^vlaxoe^  which  was  applied  to  those 
who  were  Intemperate  In  eating  and  drinking.  This  proverb  Is  mentioned  in  some  verses  quo- 
ted by  Athenmus ,  from  the  Heslone  of  Alexis. 

The  only  thyreue  e^er  J*//  Mir/l  Phornuins  assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  consecration  of  the 
tbyrsM  to  Boeehos,  that  inebriety  men  renders  the  support  of  a  stick  very  necessary. 
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With  bluiihes  borrow'd  from  my  wine, 
I'll  wanton  'mid  the  dandng  train^ 
And  live  my  follies  all  again ! 


ODE  XLVm. 


Whbn  my  thirsty  soul  I  steep. 
Every  sorrow's  lull'd  to  sleep. 
Talk  of  monarchs!  I  am  then 
Richest,  happiest,  first  of  men; 
Careless  o'er  my  cup  I  sing. 
Fancy  makes  me  more  than  king ; 
Gives  me  wealthy  Croesus'  store. 
Can  I,  can  I,  wish  for  more  ? 
On  my  velvet  couch  reclining. 
Ivy  leaves  my  brow  entwining. 
While  my  soul  dilates  with  glee^ 
What  are  kings  and  crowns  to  me  ? 
If  before  my  feet  they  lay, 
I  would  spurn  them  all  away ! 
Arm  yon,  arm  you,  men  of  might, 
Hasten  to  the  sanguine  fight; 
Let  me,  oh,  my  budding  vine! 
Soill  no  other  blood  than  thine. 
Yonder  brimming  goblet  see. 
That  alone  shall  vanquish  me; 
Oh!  I  think  it  sweeter  far 
To  fall  in  banquet  than  in  war ! 


ODE  XLIX.' 


Whbn  Bacchus,  Jove's  immortal  boy. 
The  rosy  harbinger  of  joy. 
Who,  with  the  sunshine  of  the  bowl. 
Thaws  the  winter  of  our  soul; 
When  to  my  inmost  core  he  glides. 
And  bathes  it  with  his  ruby  udes, 
A  flow  of  joy,  a  lively  heat, 
Fires  my  brain,  and  wings  my  feet! 
'Tis  surely  something  sweet,  I  think, 
Nay,  something  heav'nly  sweet,  to  drink! 
Sing,  sing  of  love,  let  Music's  breath 
Softly  beguile  our  rapturous  death. 
While,  my  young  Venus,  thou  and  I 
To  the  voluptuous  cadence  die ! 
Then  waking  from  our  languid  trance, 
Again  we'll  sport,  again  we'll  dance. 


Ivv  leave*  my  brow  entwinfn4f,  &«.]  "The  Ivy  was  erasecrat«d  to  Baodms  (wvi  Montftn- 
con) ,  beaiise  he  formerly  lay  hid  nader  that  tree,  or,  as  ethera  will  have  it,  becaiute  lU)  leavea 
retemble  thMe  of  the  vine.  Other  reasons  for  iis  consecration,  aad  the  use  of  it  in  carlands 
at  banquets,  may  be  found  In  Longepierre,  Barnes,  &o. 

Jrm  youy  arm  yu,  men  tfm(glu^ 

Ha$ten  to  the  oanguine  fight ;  3    I  have  adopted  the  hterpretatioa  ef  Rejofor  and  ethert: 

AUrt  segQa  Marte  fero ; 

Che  Bol  Baeeo  e  *1  nio  eoalbrto. 

w  I-*  ^•»*^f  preeedfng  ode.  and  a  few  more  of  the  same  ebaiaeler  are  merely  ehaasoaa  h 
bolre.  Most  likely  they  were  the  eflrnslons  of  the  moment  of  eoavfviality,  and  wero  saoc,  we 
imagine,  with  rapture  In  Greece;  bat  that  interesting  association,  by  which  they  always  Kcall- 
cd  the  convivial  emotions  that  produced  them,  can  be  very  little  felt  by  the  moat  enthusiastic 
^Udes        ^  ^  *  piilegmatic  grammariaa,  who  sees  uothiag  iu  them  bat  dialecu  and 

Who^  uith  the  eumhine  of  the  howi, 

Thaw*  the  winter  of  our  aoui.^  Jvatog  is  the  title  which  he  givea  to  Baochoa  in  the  origi- 
nal. It  IS  a  carious  circumstance,  that  Plutarch  mistook  the  name  ef  Levi  among  the  Jews  for 
Uevi  (one  of  the  bacchaaal  cries) ,  and  accordingly  sopposed  that  they  wvrahipped  Baeehoa. 
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ODE  L.* 

Whbn  I  drink,  I  fed,  I  fed, 

Visioiu  of  poetic  zeall 

Warm  with  the  g«blet'a  freshening  dews. 

My  heart  inyoket  the  heavenly  Muse. 

When  I  drink,  my  sorrow's  o'er ; 

I  think  of  doubts  and  fears  no  more; 

But  scatter  to  the  railing  wind 

Each  gloomy  phantom  of  the  nuad ! 

When  I  drink,  the  jesting  boy, 

Bacchus  himself,  partakes  mv  joy;^ 

And,  while  we  dance  through  breathing  bowers, 

Whose  eyery  gale  is  rich  with  flowers, 

In  bowls  he  makes  my  senses  swim, 

Till  the  gale  breathes  of  nought  but  him ! 

When  I  drink,  I  deftly  twine 

Flowers,  begemm'd  with  tears  of  wine; 
And,  wlule  with  festive  hand  I  spread 
The  smiling  garland  round  my  head. 

Something^  whispers  in  my  breast. 

How  sweet  it  is  to  live  at  rest ! 
When  I  drink,  and  perfume  stills 
Around  me  all  in  balmy  rills. 
Then  as  some  beauty  smiling  roses. 
In  languor  on  my  breast  reposes, 
Venus!  I  breathe  my  vows  to  thee. 
In  many  a  sigh  of  luxury; 
When  I  drink,  my  heart  refines. 
And  rises  as  the  cup  declines,  — 
Rises  in  the  genial  flow 
That  none  but  social  spirits  know. 
When  youthful  revellers,  round  the  bowl, 
Dilating,  mingle  soul  with  soul! 
When  I  drink,  the  bliss  is  mine,  — 
There's  bUss  in  every  drop  of  wine  1 
All  other  joys  that  I  have  known, 
I've  scarcely  dared  to  call  my  own ; 
But  this  the  Fates  can  ne'er  destroy. 
Till  Death  o'erahadows  all  my  joy  I 


*  Faber  thlakt  this  aparloot;  bat,  1  believe,  be  U  efngular  ia  bfa  opintoa.  It  baa  all  the 
•pirit  of  eor  aotbor.  Like  tbe  wreath  wblcb  be  presented  la  tbe  dreaai,  ^Itanella  of  Aaaereou.** 

Tbe  fonn  of  tbia  ode ,  In  tbe  orfflnal ,  l§  remarkable.  It  ia  a  kiad  of  aoaf  of  seven  qua- 
train ttansaa  ,  each  beglnaing  witb  tbe  Hue 

Tbe  first  staaia  alone  Is  incomplete ,  eonsfstini^  bat  of  tbree  Haea. 

^Goapnitt  witb  tbis  poem  (saya  De^n)  tlie  verses  of  Hagedern ,  lib.  v.  der  Weia ,  wbare 
that  divine  poet  baa  wnatoned  In  tbe  praiaea  of  wtne.** 
When  I  drink.  Ifeti.I  feel, 

f'Mona  of  poeue  sea//]  "Aaaereon  ia  net  tbe  only  one  (saya  Longepferre)  wboni  wine  baa 
laapired  with  poetry.  Tbere  ia  aa  epigram  ia  tbe  Urat  book  of  tbe  Aatbologia ,  wbieb  be- 
gins tbos: 

Otvog  rot  ja^icvri  fuyug  tcbUi  Imtog  aoi8cp, 
*TdaQ  ds  ntvtaVy  xaXov  ov  xBnoiq  tnoq" 

IF  witb  water  you  fill  up  yoar  glaaaea, 

Yott*II  never  wrlie  any  thing  wise ; 
For  wine  la  tbe  borse  of  l^araaiMias, 

Wbieb  burriea  n  bard  to  tbe  skies ! 

A»d^  while  we  donee  Ibrotigb  breathing  Aevers,  Ike,]  If  bobm  ef  tbe  Iranslatora  bad  ob- 
Bcrved  Doetor  Trapp^a  eaaUon,  witb  regard  to  7ceXvap&9atf  (i  wpovoaiSj  **Cave,  ne  cialiim 
inteUlgaa,'*  tliey  would  not  bave  apelled  tbe  alBplieity  of  Anaereen*a  fancy ,  by  aneb  extrava- 
gant eonceptioaa  of  tbe  passage.    Could  our  poet  imagine  saeb  bombaal  aa  tbe  faUowiflgi 

Qaand  Je  l>ols,  mon  oell  sMmagine 
Qae ,  dans  an  tonrblllon  pleia  die  parfoms  divers, 
Bacebua  m*cmporte  dans  les  aira, 
Rempli  de  sa  liqueur  divine. 


OrtUst 


Indi  ml  mcna 
Mentre  Itetro  ebro  dellro 
Baccbo  In  giro 
Per  la  vaga  aaia  sereaa. 


When  §9BlVvi  revettere,  round  the  bowl, 

JMlatin^f  mingle  tool  with  tout!]   Subjoined  to  GalPs  edidoa  of  Anaereoa,  there  are  some 
carlooa  letters  upon  tbe  ^laaot  of  tbe  aadeats ,  wbleb  appeared  la  tbe  Freaeh  Joaraala.   At 
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Fit  not  thus,  my  brow  of  snow. 
Lovely  wanton !  fly  not  so. 
Though  the  wane  of  age  is  mine, 
Though  the  brilliant  flush  is  thine, 
Still  I'm  doomM  to  sigh  for  thee, 
Blest ,  if  thou  couldst  sigh  for  me ! 
See ,  in  yonder  flowery  braid, 
CullM  for  thee,  my  blushing  maid. 
How  the  rose ,  of  orient  glow. 
Mingles  with  the  lily's  snow; 
Mark,  how  sweet  their  tints  agree, 
Just,  my  girl,  like  thee  and  me! 


ODE  Ln.« 


AwAT,  away,  you  men  of  rules. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  schools? 

They'd  make  me  learn,  they'd  make  me  think, 

But  would  they  make  me  love  and  drink? 

Teach  me  this,  and  let  me  swim 

My  soul  upon  the  goblet's  brim ; 

Teach  me  this,  and  let  me  twine 

My  arms  around  the  nymph  divine! 

Age  begins  to  blanch  my  brow, 

I've  time  for  nought  but  pleasure  now. 

Fly,  and  cool  my  goblet^s  glow 

At  yonder  fountain's  gelid  flow; 

rU  quaff,  my  boy,  and  cahiily  sink 

This  soul  to  slumber  as  I  drink! 


Soon,  too  soon,  my  jocund  slave. 
You'll  deck  your  master's  grassy  grave ; 

RThi«.e  "  which  wall  adopted ;  bat  the  lit?«tl  of  P.ri.  i?*;±i'ii^*l"A^?5  J»??1!^^ 


their 
has 


i^^l^  '  * «-—..«»  AiwiH  iiuu  aoiae  learnea   rcBCiirco  on  ue  8Ub- 

rion^f  It?'"  ^  '°******^  "*"  *'*''''  "**  CapUupos,  fa  the  foUowfng  epigram,  has  givea  a  ver- 

^v,\}?}H?'  "®?  vita,  meoa  oontemnfa  amorcsf 

Wc  fagiai,  aint  aparaa  licet  mea  tempora  canh, 

inque  tuo  roaeua  folgeat  ore  color. 
Aepice  at  intextati  deceant  qaoque  flore  corollaa 

Candida  parpareia  JiJia  mizU  roaia. 
Oh!  why  repel  ny  aoara  impaaaion^d  vow. 

And  fly,  beloved  maid,  theae  lonrinr  •rma? 
la  it,  that  wintry  time  haa  atrew*d  my  brow 

And  thiae  are  all  the  aammer*a  roaeate  obannsV 
See  the  rich  ^rland,  cnird  in  vernal  weather. 

Where  tbe>oanff  roaebnd  with  the  lily  riowa; 
In  wreathe  oHove  we  thaa  may  twine  toiether. 

And  I  wlU  be  the  Illy,  thou  the  roe©! 
See ,  in  yonder  flowery  braid, 

whit^'2ii;^rhii'fov:Vo»^      z  %ts.  ^v^za.^'  ^^m  ?'^?a  '•:..*^ 

endeavoara  to  recommend  hia  black  hallr:    *"*  *'"^**"'  *■  garlanda,  a  ahephcrd,  In  Theocritaa. 

JSCat  TO  401^  fislccv  ECti ,  nai  a  yl^cacza  vcnuvQ^og 
AXX  ifinag  tv  roig  ctttpavoig  xu  nqtova  Xeyovra*." 

lioni^epierre,  Baraea,  &e. 

Though  the  antiquity  of  thia  ode  la  coalirmed  bv  the  VatlMn  mamiMi^M*    t  •«  »•*•  .««i. 

Oar  poet  antielpited  the  ideu  of  Gpieurm,  in  hia  averrioa  to  the  Uhonn  of  laermlMr.  ma 

Teach  me  thU,  and  let  me  twine 

Jtfsr  arma  around  the  nymph  divine^  By  xQva^g  A<pQoScrii$  here,  I  anderaUnd  aome  bean. 
•-  .«f*fcl*  .fu/*"lL "*■"*'  ^^^  ^''«'*>«  «■  »ft«n  «»>ed  for  wine.  "Golden"  la  &eqoeBl]y 
Tib«*CV;!;.'v?r?^^^  J3?Ji^:;'fe»*"**^"  •-^  *-  ^"'"""''  -Cyathlaaarea.  X 
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And  thereof  an  end  —  for  ah !  you  know, 
They  drink  bat  little  wine  below! 


ODB  Lm. 

When  I  behold  the  fesdve  train 
Of  dandng  youth,  Vm  yoong  again ! 
Memory  waLes  her  magic  trance, 
And  wings  me  lightly  through  the  dance. 
Gome,  Cybeba,  smiling  maid! 
CuU  the  flower  and  twine  the  braid ; 
Bid  the  blush  of  summer's  rose 
Burn  upon  my  brow  of  snows; 
And  let  me,  while  the  wild  and  young 
Trip  the  mazy  dance  along, 
Fling  my  heap  of  years  ayvay. 
And  be  as  wild ,  as  young  as  they. 
Hither  haste,  some  cordial  soul! 
Give  my  lips  the  brimming  bowl ; 
Oh !  you  will  see  this  hoary  sage 
Forget  his  locks ,  forget  his  age. 
He  still  can  chaunt  the  festive  hymn. 
He  still  can  kiss  the  goblet's  brim; 
He  still  can  act  the  mellow  rarer, 
And  play  the  fool  as  sweet  as  ever! 


ODE  LIV.* 


Mbthimkb,  the  pictured  boll  we  see 
Is  amorous  Jove  —  it  must  be  he! 
How  fondly  blest  he  seems  to  bear 
That  fairest  of  Phoenician  feir ! 
How  proud  he  breasts  the  foamy  tide, 
And  spurns  the  billowy  surge  aside ! 

The  tiaMlaftloB  d'AntOif  Anoalmf ,  as  aaaal,  wantons  on  this  paasage  of  Aaacfeoa: 

E  m'  Insei^ni  eon  piii  rare 
Forme  accorte  d'  involare 
Ad  araabile  beltade 
11  bf  J  cinto  d'  oneitade. 

Jnd  tiere't  an  emd  ^  far  ah!  you  know, 

Tkes  drink  htU  lUtle  wine  below  .Q    Thus  the  witty  Malnard : 

La  Mort  noon  f  aette ;  et  qaand  aes  loia 
,  Noui  ont  enfermea  uae  foia 
An  aeiu  d'une  fonae  profonde, 
Adieo  hone  vine  et  bens  repaa, 
Ma  acienee  ne  troave  paa 
Dea  eabareta  en  Taatre  nonde. 

Vnm  Malaard,  Oonbeold,  and  De  Caflly,  o]d  French  poeta,  aome  of  the  beat  epigrams  of 
the  Bayliah  language  are  borrowed. 

Bid  the  blush  c|f  aicmmer**  roM 

Bum  upon  my  brow  of  mowo ,  &.O.]  Lfeetaa,  in  hla  Hieroelyphiea,  quoting  two  of  onr  poet'a 
•den,  where  he  ealla  for  garlands,  remarks,  ^^Constal  igltur  floreaa  eoronas  poetia  et  potantibna 
in  ajaipoaio  eonvenlre,  non  antem  aapientibus  et  philosophiam  affectantlbus. *'   ''It  appeara  that 


wveislha  of  flowera  were  adapted  for  poeta  and  revellarti  at  baaqnets ,  but  by  no  means  became 
thane  who  had  preteaaiona  to  wisdom  and  philosophy. "  On  this  prijiciple ,  in  his  152d  chapter, 
he  diaeovera  a  refinement  in  Virgil  •  describing  the  garland  of  the  poet  Silenns  as  fallen  olf ; 
which  distinguishes,  he  thinks,  the  divine  intoxication  of  Silenus  from  that  of  common  dronk- 
ardn,  who  nlwaya  wear  their  erowna  while  they  drink.  This,  indeed,  is  the  " labor  ineptiarum ** 
•f  caamentatora. 

He  atiil  can  kite  the  gobleVo  brim ,  jcc]  Wine  is  prescribed  by  Galen  as  an  excellent  me- 
dtchae  for  old  men:  **Qnod  frigidos  et  humoribus  expletoa  calefadat, "  &c.;  but  Nature  waa  Ana- 
areon'a  phyaiefan. 

There  la  a  proverb  in  Briphoa,  aa  quoted  by  Athencaa,  which  aaya,  **that  wine  makes  aa 
•M  muM  daace,  whether  he  wift  or  not. " 

I  Aoyog  sct  a^^atoff ,  ov  Tuauog  8x<ov, 

^  Oivov  iByovGi  Tovg  ysQOvzccg ,  m  arcerf^) 

^  Jlai^eiv  xoiftsiv  ov  d'Elowag, 

*  **Thla  ode  is  written  upon  a  picture  which  repreaented  the  rape  of  Europe.  *'  Madame  Daeler. 

It  nay  perhaps  l>e  considered  as  a  description  of  one  of  those  coins,  whicli  theSidouians  atrack 

I  off  in  honour  of  Kuropa,  repreaenting  a  woman  earried  acrosa  the  sea  by  a  bull.  Thus  i^ataliaCo- 

Mca,  lib.  TiB.  cap.  SS.    '*Sidonil  numlsmata  cum  foBmina  tauri  dorso  insidente  ac  mare  traaafre- 

I  tante.  codemat  fa  tjiu  honorem.*'    In  the  little  treatise  upon  the  goddess  of  Syria,  attributed 

very  fiilaely  to  Lndan,  there  is  mention  of  this  coin,  and  of  a  temple  dedicated  by  the  Sldoalaaa 

te  Anarte,  whom  aome,  it  appears,  eoafonnded  with  Europe. 

23 
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Could  any  beast  of  vulgur  vein 
Undaunted  thus  defy  the  main? 
No:  he  descends  from  clioies  above. 
He  looks  the  God,  he  breathes  of  Jove ! 


ODE  LV.* 


Whilb  we  invoke  the  wreathed  spring. 
Resplendent  rose!  to  thee  we'll  sld^;; 
Resplendent  rose!  the  flower  of  flowers. 
Whose  breath  perfumes  Olympus'  bowers; 
Whose  virgin  blush ,  of  chastened  dye, 
Enchants  so  much  our  mortal  eye. 
When  Pleasure's  bloomy  season  glows. 
The  Graces  love  to  twine  the  rose; 
The  rose  is  warm  Dione's  bliss. 
And  flushes  like  Dione's  kiss  I 
Oft  has  the  poet's  magic  tongue 
The  rose's  fair  luxuriance  sung ; 
And  long  the  Muses,  heav'nly  maids. 
Have  rear'd  it  in  their  tuneful  shades. 

Moacbns  has  written  •  very  beautifal  idyl  on  the  story  of  Earope. 

No :  he  deMcenda  from  dimea  cAove, 

He  looks  the  God^  he  breathe*  of  Jove.]    Thus  Moachus: 

KifWJfS  d-SOV  TICU  TQBflfl:  dsfiag  •  Xat  ytVBTO  TCCVQOg. 

The  Ood  forgot  himself,  his  heaven ,  for  love, 
And  a  ball's  form  belied  th*  almighty  Jove. 

•  This  ode  is  a  brilliant  panegyric  on  the  rose.  "AH  antiqoity  (says  Barnes)  has  produeed 
nothing  more  beantiful. "  ...  • 

From  the  idea  of  pecnliar  eieellenee  whieh  the  ancients  attached  to  this  flower,  arose  a  pret- 
ty proverbial  expression,  used  by  Aristophanes,  according  to  Suidas ,  ^oifa  ^  «^»/*«5,  "\oa 
have  spoken  roses,*'  n  phrase  somewhat  similar  to  the  '*diro  des  fleareUes'*  of  the  French.  In 
the  same  idea  of  eicellence  originated,  I  doubt  not,  a  very  cnrloea  application  of  the  w*ra 
^offor,  for  which  the  inqnisitive  reader  may  consalt  Gaulmlnns  open  the  epithalarainm  of  oar 
poet,  where  it  is  introduced  in  the  romance  of  Theodoras.  Muretas,  in  one  of  his  elegiea, 
calls  his  mistress  Ms  rose : 

Jam  te  igitnr  rnrsos  teneo,  formosnla,  Jam  to  «•       q 

(Quid  trepidas  i)  teneo ;  Jam ,  rosa ,  te  teneo.  Kieg.  V. 

Now  I  again  embrace  thee ,  dearest, 
(Tell  me,  wanton,  why  thou  fearcst^ 
Again  my  longing  arms  infold  thee, 
Again ,  my  rove ,  again  I  hold  thee. 
This,  like  most  of  the  terms  of  endearment  in  the  modem  Latin  poets,  is  taken  from  Ple«- 
tus ;   thev  were  vnlgar  and  colloquial  in  his  time ,  and  they  are  among  the  elegancies  et  Uie 
modern  Latinists. 

Passeratias  allades  to  the  ode  before  os ,  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem  on  the  Rose : 

Carmine  digna  ro^a  est ;  vellem  caneretar  ot  illam 
Teius  arguta  oeciuit  testudine  vates. 

Reaplendent  roee!  to  thee  ve'lleing.]  1  have  passed  over  the  line  (Wr  iTaiQu  av^n  fitlniff  ; 
it  Is  corrupt  in  this  original  reading,  and  has  been  very  little  Improved  by  the  annotatora.  I 
shonld  suppose  it  to  be  an  interpolation ,  if  it  were  not  for  a  line  which  oeeara  afterwards :  ^t^s 
dij  tpvaa  layauav. 

The  rose  U  warm  Dione*9  hliee ,  &c.]  Belles u ,  in  a  note  upon  an  old  French  poet,  qnotiag 
the  original  here  atpqoStaiwv  r'  a&VQfia ,  translates  it ,  "oomme  Ics  deiices  et  migaardisee  de 
Tcnns. " 

on  hae  the  poeVa  moMic  ton^fue 

The  rote's  fair  luxuriance  mng^  &e.]  The  following  is  a  fragment  of  the  Lesbian  peeCeaa. 
It  is  cited  in  the  romance  of  Achilles  Tatius,  who  appears  to  have  renolved  the  numbers  into  prooe* 
El  Toig  av&tatv  ri9sXsv  6  Ztvg  sni9sirai  ^aaiXsa^  ro  ^odov  ctv  retv  avS-eear  sfiaaiXtvs,  y*IS  sort 
roauog,  tpvTOf  aylaiafia,  otpd-aJi^oc  av^twv  ^  lif^joivog  SQV&tjfia ,  xcdXog  ctarQaJtrov,  JS^«b~ 
Tog  nvsi ,   A^Qodtnjv  sT^offVM  ,    svsidsai   qfvXloig  xo/^a ,  «uxirijT0t5  nvraXoig  rqyipa .  to  7r#- 

TalO¥  TO  ZstpVQta  ftlff. 

If  Jove  would  give  the  leafy  bowers 
A  qneen  for  all  their  world  of  flowers. 
The  rose  would  be  the  choioe  of  Jove, 
And  blush  the  qneen  of  every  crove. 
Sweetest  child  of  weeping  morning, 
Gem,  the  vest  of  earth  adorning, 
Eye  of  flowerets,  glow  of  lawns, 
Bod  of  beauty  nursed  by  dawns : 
Soft  the  soul  of  love  it  breathes, 
Gypria*s  brow  with  magic  wreathes, 
And ,  to  the  Zephyr's  warm  caresses, 
BiflToses  all  iu  verdant  tresses, 
Till,  rlowing  with  the  wanton's  play, 
It  bloshes  a  diviner  ray ! 
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When ,  at  th«  early  glance  of  mora, 

It  sleeps  ujpoQ  the  glittering  thorn, 

'TSs  sweet  to  dare  the  tangled  fence, 

To  cull  the  timid  flowVet  thence, 

And  wipe,  with  te«der  hand,  away 

The  tear  that  on  its  blushes  lay! 

'Tis  sweet  to  hold  the  infant  sterna, 

Yet  dropping  with  Aurora's  gems. 

And  fresii  inhale  the  spicy  sighs 

That  from  the  weeping  bods  arise. 

When  revel  reigns,  when  mirth  is  high. 

And  Bacchus  beams  in  eyery  eye. 

Our  rosy  fillets  scent  exhale, 

And  fitt  with  balm  the  fainting  gale! 

Oh ,  there  is  nought  in  nature  bright. 

Where  roses  do  not  shed  their  light  I 

When  morning  paints  the  orient  skies, 

Her  fingers  burn  with  roseate  dyes; 

The  nymphs  display  the  rose^s  charms. 

It  mantles  o'er  their  graceful  arms ; 

Through  Cytherea's  form  it  glows^ 

And  mingles  with  the  living  snows. 

The  rose  distils  a  healing  balm, 

The  beating  pulse  of  pain  to  calm; 

Preserres  die  cold  inurned  clay, 

And  mocks  the  Testige  of  decay : 

And  when ,  at  length ,  in  pale  decliae, 

Its  florid  beaudes  fode  and  pine, 

Sweet  as  in  youth,  its  balmy  breath 

Diffuaes  odour  e'en  in  death ! 

Oh !  whence  could  such  a  plant  have  sprung  ? 

Attend  —  for  thus  the  tale  is  sung. 

When,  hundd,  from  the  silvery  stream, 

Effusing  beauty's  warmest  beam, 

Venus  appear'd ,  in  flushing  hues, 

Mellow'a  Dy  Ocean's  briny  dews; 

When,  in  the  starry  courts  above. 

The  pregnant  brain  of  mighty  Jove 

Disclosed  the  nymph  of  azure  glance, 

The  nymph  who  shakes  the  martial  lance! 

Then,  then ,  in  strange  eventful  hour. 

The  earth  produced  an  infant  flower. 

Which  sprung,  with  blushing  tinctures  dress'd. 

And  wanton'd  o'er  its  parent  breast. 

9Fheu  morning  paintg  the  orient  •Ue«, 

Herfingero  bum  withroe9atedyeByik.c.]  In  the  ori|tlnal  here,  he  ennmerates  the  many  epithets 
«f  bcaQly ,  borrowed  from  roses,  which  were  used  by  the  poeta,  nuQa  rat  aoipwv.  We  aee  that 
(aeta  were  di^njlied  in  Greece  with  the  title  of  sages;  even  the  careless  Anacreon,  who  lived  bot 
Mr  let e  and  vehiptuonsness ,  was  called  by  Plato  the  wise  Anacreon.   Fait  h»e  sapfentia  qaon- 


Preaervet  the  cold  inurned  clay ,  &o.]  He  here  alludes  to  the  nse  of  the  rose  in  embalming; 
sad,  perbaps  (as  Barnes  thinks),  to  the  rosy  ongaent  with  which  Venus  anointed  the  corpse  of 
Uesaor.  Humerus  Iliad ,  xp.  It  may  likewise  regard  the  ancient  practice  of  patting  garlands  of 
roses  on  the  dead,  aa  in  Statius,  Theb.  lib.  x.  182. 


hi  seriis,  hi  veris  honore  soluto 


Accumulant  artas  patriaque  in  sede  reponunt 
Corpus  odoratum. 

Where  "veris  honor,*'  though  it  mean  every  kind  of  flowers,  may  seem  more  partlcolarly  to 
refer  to  the  rose,  which  oar  poet,  in  another  ode,  calls  iaqog  fitXijfta.  We  read,  in  the  Hie- 
roflyphics  of  flerios,  lib.  Iv.  that  snnie  of  the  ancients  used  to  order  in  their  wills,  that  roses 
^sold  be  ^uually  aeatlered  on  their  tombs,  and  he  has  adduced  some  sepulchral  inscriptions  to 
this  pnreoac. 

JM  moeko  the  vettige  of  decay.]  When  he  says  that  this  flower  prevails  over  time  itseTf. 
Iw  slUf  alludes  to  its  eflibacy  in  cmbalment  (tenera  poneret  ossn  rosa.  Fropert.  lib.  I.  eleg.  17), 
cr  peihape  to  the  subsequent  idea  of  iu  frajirance  surviving  its  beauty;  for  be  oas  scarcely  mean 
to  ptabe  for  duration  the  **nimlnm  breves  nores"  of  the  rose.  Philostratos  cempares  this  flower 
with  love ,  and  says ,  that  they  both  defy  the  influenee  of  time ;  Xi}^*^  ^*  ^^'^*  E^to^ ,  ov?  c 
foSa  otdw.  Unfortunately  the  similitude  lies  not  In  their  dnratioa ,  but  their  translenee. 
Sweet  ao  in  youth,  itt  balmy  breath  .    ..    «.       ^    ^^ 

Xlf^iues  odoio-  e'en  in  death7\    Thus  Caspar  Barlaeus,  in  his  Ritus  Nuptiamm: 

Ambrosiom  late  rosa  tunc  quoque  spargit  odorem. 
Cum  fluit,  aut  muUo  languida  sole  Jacet. 

23* 
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The  ^d«  beheld  this  brilliant  birA, 
And  hailM  the  Roie ,  the  booai  of  earth ! 
With  neetar  drops  ^  a  ruby  tide. 
The  sweetly  orient  buds  thev  dyed, 
And  bade  them  bloom,  the  flowers  divine 
Of  him  who  sheds  the  teeming  vine; 
And  bade  them  on  the  spangled  thorn 
Expand  thetr  bosoms  to  the  mom. 


ODE  LVI.  • 


Hb,  who  instructs  the  youthful  crew 
To  bathe  them  in  the  brimmer^s  dew. 
And  taste,  undoyM  by  rich  excesses, 
All  the  Uiss  that  wine  possesses ! 
He ,  who  inspires  the  youth  to  glance 
In  winged  circlets  through  the  dance ! 
Bacchus,  the  god,  again  is  here. 
And  leads  along  the  blushing  year; 
The  blushing  year  with  rapture  teems, 
Ready  to  shed  those  cordial  streams 
Which,  sparkling  in  the  cup  of  mirth. 
Illuminate  the  sons  of  earth! 
And  when  the  ripe  and  vermil  win^ 
Sweet  infant  of  the  precnant  vine. 
Which  now  in  mellow  dusters  swells. 
Oh !  when  it  bursts  its  rosy  cells. 
The  heay'nly  stream  shall  mantling'  flow. 
To  balsam  every  mortal  woe  I 
No  youth  shall  then  be  wan  or  weak. 
For  dimpling  health  shall  lieht  tlie  cheek; 
No  heart  shall  then  desponding  sigh. 
For  wine  shall  bid  despondence  fly  I 
Thus  —  till  another  autumn's  glow 
Shall  bid  another  vintage  ^wl 


Nor  thea  Che  roire  Itn  odour  IdMt. 

When  all  its  flttakior  beaatie*  ale; 
Nor  lew  ambrosial  balm  dlffoses, 

Wben  wither* d  by  tbe  solar  eye! 

With  neetar  drepe,  a  ruhti  tide*  _. 

The  tweet ly  orient  bude  they  dved,  Ike.)  Tbe  author  of  the  <*Perviffliam  Vwiertt**  (a 
poem  attributed  to  Catullus,  the  style  of  whieh  appears  to  me  to  have  all  the  laboured  Inaa- 
riaace  of  a  mneh  hUer  period)  ascribes  the  tiacture  or  the  rose  to  tlie  blood  from  the  weuad  of 
Adoals  — 


FussB  aprino  de  eruore  — 

accordiof  to    the   eoMBdatioB  of  Lipsins.    In  the  foUowing  epigram  this  hue  is  difforeatly  ■«> 
eouatcd  Tor: 

Ilia  qnldem  stndiosa  suvm  defendere  Adonim, 

Gradivus  strioto  quern  petit  enne  ferox, 
Affixit  duris  vestigia  oteea  rosetb, 

Albaque  divino  picta  eruore  rosa  est. 

While  the  enamonrM  queen  of  Joy 
Plies  to  protect  her  lovely  boy, 

Oa  whom  the  jealous  war-god  rushes; 
She  treads  upou  a  thomed  rose, 
And  while  the  wound  with  crimson  flows. 

The  saowy  floweret  feels  her  blood ,  and  blushes! 

•  *«OempaTe  with  this  elegant  ode  the  verses  of  Us ,  lib.  1.  die  Weinlese."    Degen. 

This  nppcars  to  be  one  of  the  hynus  which  were  sung  at  the  anniversary  feeHval  ef  Ike 
▼intage;  one  of  the  ejiUiffiet  Vftvot,  as  our  poet  himself  terms  them  in  the  iifty-ninth  ode.  Wa 
cannot  help  feeling  a  peculiar  veneration  for  these  relics  of  the  religion  of  antiquity.  Horaee 
"T*^  J?  ■"i^PMed  to  have  written  the  nineteenth  ode  of  his  see6nd  book,  and  the  twenty-liftk  ef 
the  third,  fw  some  baoohanalian  celebration  of  this  kind. 

Whieh  y  eparkiing  in  the  eup  ef  mirth, 

lituminmte  the  sons  tff  earth f\  In  the  original  norrw  aarevov  xofAt^av,  Madame  Daefer 
thinks  that  the  poet  here  had  the  nepenthe  of  Homer  In  his  mind.  Odyssea,  lib.  iv.  This  ne- 
?«■««  ^as  a  something  of  exquisite  charm,  infused  by  Helen  into  the  wine  of  her  gneata, 
whieh  had  the  power  of  dlspelliag  every  anxiety.  A  French  writer,  with  very  elegant  gallna- 
try,  oonjectares  that  this  spell,  which  made  the  bowl  so  beguiling,  was  the  ehann  of  llelea*a 
eonversation.   See  deMerd,  quoted  by  Bay le,  art.  HdlAneT 
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And  whose  Immortal  hand  covid  shed 


Upon  Ihia  disk  the  ocean's  bed? 
And,  in  a  frenzied  flight  of  soul, 
Subtee  as  Heay'n's  eternal  pole, 
Imagine  thus,  in  semblance  wann, 
The  Queen  of  Lore's  yoluptuous  form, 
Floating  i4ong  the  silrery  sea 
In  beauty's  naked  majesty? 
Oh!  he  has  given  the  raptured  sight 
A  witching  ^mquet  of  delight ; 
And  all  those  sacred  scenes  of  Lore, 
Where  only  hallowed  eyes  may  rove. 
Lie  faintly  glowing,  half-conoeal'd, 
IVithin  the  lucid  IhIIows  vdl'd. 
Light  as  the  leaf  that  summer's  breeze 
Has  wafted  o'er  the  glassy  seas. 
She  floats  upon  the  ocean  s  breast, 
Which  undulates  in  sleepy  rest, 
And  stealing  on,  she  gently  pillows 
Her  bosom  on  the  amorous  billows. 
Her  bosom,  like  the  humid  rose. 
Her  neck ,  like  dewy-sparkling  snows, 
Illume  the  liquid  path  she  traces. 
And  bum  within  the  stream's  embraces! 
Jn  languid  luxury  soft  she  glides. 
Encircled  by  the  azure  tides, 
Like  some  fair  lily,  faint  with  weepings 
Upon  a  bed  of  violets  sleeping  I 
Beneath  thdr  queen's  inspiring  glance, 
The  dolphins  o  er  the  green  sea  dance. 
Bearing  in  triumph  young  Desire, 
And  bwy  Lore  with  smues  of  Aro ! 
While ,  sparkling  on  the  silver  wares, 
The  tenants  of  the  briny  caves 
Around  the  pomp  in  eddies  play. 
And  gieam  along  the  watery  way. 


*  This  ode  k  a  very  BBfnated  dneriptioa  of  a  picture  of  Teniu  on  a  dleeao ,  whieh  repre- 
Mated  the  foddem  in  ber  flrrt  enerrence  from  the  waves.  Aboot  two  oeaturlei  after  oar  poet 
wrote,  tbm  peaetl  of  the  artlot  Aoelleo  embellliihed  this  tabject,  in  bit  famous  painting  of  the 
Vcnns  Anndyomene,  the  model  of  wbieb,  as  Plinj  informs  as,  was  the  beantiful  Campaspe, 
givea  te  him  by  Alexander;  thoocb.  aooordlnc  to  Natalis  Comes,  lib.  vii.  cap.  K,  U  was  Phryne 
*he  «at  to  Apelles  for  the  faee  and  breast  of  this  Venus.  .  .  .  ^ 

There  are  a  few  blemishes  in  tbe  reading  of  tbe  ode  before  os,  wblcb  have  inflaeaeed  ra- 
ier,  Meyne.  Brnnek,  kc  to  denounce  the  whole  poem  as  sparioos.  Nob  ego  paocis  ofiBnaar 
■Bcalis.    1  think  it  is  beautiful  enouc b  to  be  authentic. 

jtnd  whoae  immortal  hand  could  ahed 

Upon  thi»  dUk  the  ocean* g  bedf]  Tbe  abruptness  of  or^cr  ri;  ro^rc/ac  ttovtoi' ,  is  finuy 
eiprassfve  of  sodden  admiration,  and  is  one  of  those  beauties  which  we  cannot  but  admire  in 
their  soaree,  tboogb,  by  frequent  imitation,  they  are  now  become  iaugoid  and  unimpressive. 

Jnd  all  thote  aaered  scenes  of  love,  .         . 

Where  only  hallowed  eyee  may  rove,  ke.]  The  picture  here  has  all  the  delicate  character 
of  the  seBl-redaeta  Venus,  and  is  the  sweetest  emblem  of  what  tbe  poetry  of  passion  ought  to 
be;  slewiog  hot  throogfa  a  veil ,  and  stealing  upon  tbe  heart  from  eoncealmeet.  Few  of  the 
aadenta  hnve  attefned  this  modesty  of  description ,  which  is  like  the  golden  elood  that  huag 
ever  Jopiter  aad  Juno ,  Impervious  to  every  beam  but  that  of  fancy. 

Her  hofom,  like  the  humid  rose,  ke.]  'Pcodcew  (says  an  anonymoas  aaaotetor)  ts  a  whla- 
rical  epithet  for  the  bosooL'*  Neither  Catullus  nor  Gray  have  been  of  his  opinion.  The  former 
hM  the  expression. 

En,  hie  In  roeels  latet  papillls. 
And  the  latter, 

Lo!  where  the  rosy-bosom*d  hoars,  &e. 
CrottoB,  a  modem  LaUnlst,  might  indeed  be  censured  for  too  vagae  an  use  of  the  epithet 
*r«y,**  when  he  applies  it  to  the  eyes:  *'e  roseis  ocolis." 

-young  Detire,  kc]     la  the  original  'iffqosj  who  was  the  sasM  deity  with  Joeas 


the  Reauuia.    Aorellas  Angarellos  has  a  poem  beginning 

Invltat  ollm  Bacchus  ad  cienam  sues 
Comon,  Jocum,  Cupidiaem. 

Which  Famell  has  closely  imitated: 

Gay  Bacchus,  liking  Kstcoort^s  wine, 
A  noble  meal  bespoke  ns } 

And ,  for  the  guests  that  were  to  diaeu 
Brought  Comus,  Love,  and  Joeas,  &e. 
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ODE  LVIIL* 

Whrm  goM ,  as  fleet  as  Zephyr's  pinion. 
Escapes  like  any  faithless  minion. 
And  flies  me  (as  he  flies  me  ever), 
Do  I  pursue  bim?  nerer,  never! 
No  ,  let  the  false  deserter  go, 
For  Tvho  would  court  his  direst  foe? 
But,  when  I  feel  my  lighten'd  irind 
No  more  by  ties  of  gold  confined, 
I  loosen  ail  my  dinging  cares, 
And  cast  them  to  the  vagrant  airs* 
Then,  then  I  feel  the  Muse's  spell. 
And  wake  to  life  the  dulcet  shell ; 
The  dulcet  shell  to  beauty  sings, 
And  love  dissolves  along  the  strings! 
Thus,  when  my  heart  is  sweetly  taugtit 
How  little  gold  deserves  a  thought, 
The  winged  slave  returns  once  more. 
And  with  him  wafts  delicious  store 
Of  racy  wine,  whose  balmy  art 
In  slumber  seals  the  anxious  heart! 
Again  he  tries  my  soul  to  sever 
From  love  and  song,  perhaps  for  ever! 
Away ,  decdver !  why  pursuing 
Ceaseless  thus  my  hearths  undoing? 
Sweet  is  the  song  of  amorous  fire; 
Sweet  are  the  sighs  that  thrill  the  lyre ; 
Oh !  sweeter  far  than  all  the  gold 
The  waftage  of  thy  wings  can  bold. 
I  well  remember  all  thy  wiles ; 
They  withered  Cupid's  flowery  smiles. 
And  o'er  his  harp  such  garbage  shed, 
I  thought  its  angel  breath  was  fled ! 
They  tainted  all  his  bowl  of  blisses. 
His  bland  desires  and  hallow'd  kiMes. 
Oh !  fly  to  haunts  of  sordid  men. 
But  rove  not  near  the  bard  again; 
Thy  glitter  in  the  Muse's  shade 
Scares  from  her  bower  the  tuneful  maid; 

Mcs*  L^^Y**  followed  Barnefl'8  arranfemeat  of  thie  ode;  it  deviates  somcHhat  from  the  Yaiicaa 
M». ,  but  It  appeared  to  ine  the  more  uatursl  order. 

^hen  gold^  ca  fleet  m  Zephyr's  jdni<m , 
M  jl^r"  "^«  «"»  faithlett  minion,  &c.]  In  the  original  *0  d^a^ttras  o  /ewoff.  There  fa 
*ii!!?«  ^^W  '■  ^l""®  vorda,  as  Madame  Dacier  has  already  remarked ;  ft»r  Chrysos,  which 
■fgnifies  go]dj  wag^lno  a  frequent  name  for  a  slave.  In  one  of  Liician'a  diftloiruee ,  there  i» 
r  I  V!  """*•■ -P^ay  opon  the  word,  where  the  followers  of  Chrysippos  arc  called  ffoldeil 
iisnes.  itie  puns  of  the  ancients  are,  in  general,  even  more  vapid  than  our  awn;  some  of  the 
best  are  those  reeorded  of  Diogenes.         «  »  «-  ^^ 

Jndflteame  (at  he  flies  me  ever) ,  «cc.]  Att  d',  att  fit  ywy**.  This  graoe  of  ilerHioa 
p!Ir!lll?f ^„*  f "  ^^V^  "5"*^*  ®f*  Though  sometimes  merely  a  playful  beauty ,  it  is  peculiarly 
SSrS?  «f  .UrP**'*®"!*  wnlfe?"^  ?"<*  ^«  «n«y  easilyTielievethatitwasooeofihemany 
V«t  pL?  IM-V  o*"*i?*5S  ««1«LWIity  which  breathed  through  the  style  of  Sappho.  See  Gyrald. 
^V  ,^?  «fcP^i*-.®-  i*  «^".»«'  be  said  that  this  is  a  mechafiical  oniiment  by  siiy  one  Mii  cmn 
LMbia!  **       **       Catullus,  where  he  complains  of  the  iuUdelity  of  his  miiitr«M, 

C«H,  Lesbia  nostra,  Lesbia  ilia. 
Ilia  Lesbia,  qnam  Catullns  onsm, 
Pius  quam  se  atque  suos  amavit  omnes, 
nunC)  &c. 

Si  sic  omnia  dlibset !  but  the  rest  does  not  bear  citation. 

They  tainted  all  his  bowl  of  bliasest 

His  hland  desires  and  hallow'd  kisses.^    Original : 

ITo^mV  HVfCBlXtt  HlQVTjg, 

k..#  S?I*2i  h«8  "Desfderlque  temperarc  poculiim,"  not  figuratively,  however,  like  /^naercon, 
lliS!^Il\t£.!i^  l^'^^'^^^r^^  ""^^^  wit<^cs,By  »^CQp9  of  hisses"  our  poet  may  allude  to  a  fa- 
thc  brim  •  '         ancients,  of  drinking  when  the  lips  of  their  mistresses  had  touched 

''Or  leave  a  kiss  withia  the  cap. 
And  ril  not  ask  for  wine," 
a«  In  Ben  Jonson*s  translatloa  from  Phllostratns ;  and  Lueian  has  a  conceit  upon  the  same  idea, 
Iva  xai  mvris  ufia  xai  tpiXtig ,     "that  you  may  at  once  both  drink  and  kiss. " 
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And  not  f^r  ytoMi  would  I  forego 
Thst  moment  of  poetic  glow. 
When  my  full  soul,  in  Fancy *s  stream. 
Pours  o^er  the  lyre  its  swelling  theme. 
Away,  away!  to  worldlings  hence, 
Who  feel  not  this  diviner  sense, 
And,  with  thy  gapr  fallacious  blaze, 
Daa^le  thdr  unrenoed  gaze. 


ODE  LIX.' 


8ablbd  by  the  solar  beam. 

Now  the  fiery  clusters  teem. 

In  osier  baskets ,  borne  along 

By  all  the  festal  Tintaf^e  throng 

Of  rosy  youths  and  virgins  fair. 

Ripe  as  the  melting  fruits  they  bear. 

Now,  now  they  press  the  pregnant  grapes. 

And  now  the  captive  stream  escapes, 

In  fer\id  tide  of  nectar  gushing. 

And  for  its  bondage  proudly  blushing! 

While ,  round  the  vat's  impurpled  brim. 

The  choral  song,  the  vinteige  hymn 

Of  rosy  youths  and  virgins  fair. 

Steals  on  the  cloy'd  and  panting  air. 

Mark,  how  they  drink,  with  all  their  eyes. 

The  orient  tide  that  sparkling  flies  $ 

The  infant  balm  of  all  their  fears. 

The  infant  Bacchus ,  bom  in  tears ! 

When  he,  whose  verging  years  decline 

As  deep  into  the  vale  as  mine. 

When  he  inhales  the  vintage- spring, 

His  heart  is  fire ,  his  foot's  a  wing; 

Aftd,  as  he  flies,  his  hoary  hair 

Plays  truant  with  the  wanton  air ! 

While  the  warm  youth,  whose  wishing  soul 

Has  kindled  o'er  th'  inspiring  bowl, 

Impassion'd  seeks  the  shadowy  grove. 

Where,  in  the  tempting  ^ise  of  love, 

Redining  sleepes  some  witching  maid. 

Whose  suimy  charms,  but  half  display'd, 

Blush  through  the  bower,  that,  closely  twined. 

Excludes  the  kisses  of  the  wind! 

The  virgin  wakes  ,  the  glowing  boy 

Alludes  her  to  th'  embrace  of  joy; 

Swears  that  the  herbage  Heav'n  had  spread 

Was  sacred  as  the  nuptial  bed ; 

That  laws  should  never  bind  desire. 

And  love  was  nature's  holiest  fire ! 

The  virgin  weeps,  the  virgin  sighs; 

He  kiss'd  her  lips ,  he  kiss'd  her  eyes; 

The  sigh  was  balm ,  the  tear  was  dew. 

They  only  raised  his  flame  anew. 

And ,  oh !  he  stole  the  sweetest  flower 

That  ever  bloom'd  in  any  bower! 

•  The  title  E^rdnpios  wttoj,  which  Barnes  has  give*  to  this  ede,  Ib  by  ao  meaan  appra- 
priaiA.  VV«  hav«  already  had  oae  of  those  hymns  («dc  56),  but  this  is  a  detcriptloa  of  the 
viatage;  and  the  tiUe  ug  oirov,  which  it  bears  ia  the  VaUcaa  MS.,  is  more  correct  thau  any 

"^D^gSi'^rrth^t™ -spirit  of  lltemry  scepticism,  *o«^%S^^']i- »tJl«5f^^^^^ 
•selffoiu^  any  reason  for  such  a  suspicion.    "Noo  aiao  te,  babldi,  nee  possum  «Ucere  quare, 
but  this  IS  fsr  from  satisfactory  criticism. 

»?«'iSS  «  ?*^*X*S5TcdXT'?h;  original  here  has  been  varioasly  ioteyreted. 
Somf^ti  JhS[r«irforour^u5.or'^^^^^^  the  youth  only  Pe"«««l«  ^er 

to  a  premature  marriage.  Others  uaderstand  from  the  word^  noodo^np  y?/*«^y•"^^"* '  jjjj 
hm  seduces  her  to  a  viJlallon  of  the  nuptial  vow.  The  turn  which  I  have  given  it  is  somewhat 
Kke  the  seoiloient  of  Heloisa,  '^amorem  conjugio,  libertatem  vinculo  praferre.  C^ee  her  on- 
SmI  uTttersT  The  lulian  'translations  have  almost  aU  wantoned  upon  this  description :  but 
StU  of  MarchettI  is  indeed  *'nuiiium  lubricus  aspid. " 
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Such  is  th«  madness  wine  imparts. 
Whene'er  it  steals  on  youthnil  hearts. 


ODE  LX.' 


AwAKB  to  life,  my  dulcet  shell. 
To  Phoebus  all  thy  sighs  shall  swell; 
And  though  no  glorious  prize  be  thine, 
No  Pythian  wreath  around  thee  twine, 
Yet  every  hour  is  glory's  hour, 
To  him  who  gathers  wisdom's  flower! 
Then  wake  thee  from  thy  magic  slumbers. 
Breathe  to  the  soft  and  Phrygian  numbers. 
Which,  as  my  trembling  lips  repeat, 
Thy  chords  shall  echo  back  as  sweet. 
The  cygnet  thus ,  with  fading  notes. 
As  down  Cayster's  tide  he  floats. 
Plays  with  lus  snowy  plumage  fair 
Upon  the  wanton  murmuring  air, 
IVluch  amorously  lingers  round. 
And  sighs  responsive  sound  for  sound ! 
Muse  of  the  Lyre !  illume  my  dreamt. 
Thy  Phcebus  is  my  fancy's  theme; 
And  hallow'd  is  the  harp  I  bear. 
And  hallow'd  is  the  wreath  I  wear, 
Hallow'd  by  him,  the  god  of  lays. 
Who  modulates  the  choral  maze! 
I  sing  the  love  which  Daphne  twined 
Around  the  godhead's  yielding  mind; 
I  sing  the  blushing  Daphne's  flight 
From  this  aethereal  youth  of  li^ht; 
And  how  the  tender,  tinud  maid 
Flew  panting  to  the  kindly  shade, 
Resign'd  a  form,  too  tempdng  fahr, 
And  grew  a  verdant  laurel  there; 
Whose  leaves ,  with  sympathetic  thrill. 
In  terror  seem'd  to  tremble  still! 
The  god  pursued,  with  wing'd  desire; 
And  when  his  hopes  were  alTon  fire. 
And  when  he  thought  to  hear  the  sigh 
With  which  enamour'd  vir^ns  die, 
He  only  heard  the  pensive  air 
Whispering  amid  her  leafy  hur! 
But  oh ,  my  soul!  no  more  —  no  more! 
Enthusiast,  whither  do  I  soar? 
This  sweetly  maddening  dream  of  soul 
Has  hurried  me  beyond  the  goal. 
Whv  should  I  sing  the  mighty  darts 
Which  fly  to  wound  celestial  hearts, 
When  sure  the  lay ,  with  sweeter  tone. 
Can  tell  the  darts  that  wound  my  ownf 

*  This  bymn  to  Apollo  ii  i appoaed  not  to  have  been  vriiten  by  AeaereoB ,  eod  ft  eertaffniy 
18  rather  a  sablimer  flight  thaa  (he  Teian  winf  it  aoeustomed  to  soar.  Bat  we  oorht  not  to 
lodge  from  this  diversity  of  style,  in  a  poet  of  whom  time  has  preserved  soeh  partial  rellea. 
I  !f*  »n«w  Horace  but  as  a  satirist,  should  we  easily  believe  there  could  dwell  sueh  animation 
In  his  lyre  Y  Suidas  says  that  our  poet  wrote  hymns,  and  this  perhaps  is  one  of  them.  We  can 
Perceive  in  what  an  altered  and  imperfect  state  his  works  are  at  present,  when  we  find  a 
aehohast  upon  Horace  citing  an  ode  from  the  third  book  of  Anacreoa. 

And  how  the  tender^  timid  maid 

Flew  panting  to  the  kindly  thade ,  &c.]    Original: 

To  fisv  B%n£q>BVYe  xbvtqov, 

1  find  the  word  xwtqov  here  has  a  doable  force ,  as  it  also  signifies  that  '*ODMiam  paren- 
tern,  quam  sanetas  Nnma,''  kc.  ke.  (See  Martial).  In  order  to  confirm  this  import  of  tiis 
word  here,  those  who  are  corioas  in  new  readings  may  place  the  stop  afker  tpvatwgf  tlMu : 

To  flBV  SUTCEfp^B  XBVTQOV 

0vaems ,  ^  cefieitlfs  fiofftpipf. 


ODES  OF  ANACRBON.  »l 

Still  be  Anacreon ,  still  inspire 

Tile  descant  of  the  Teian  lyre : 

Still  let  the  nectarM  numbers  float, 

DisUlUng  love  in  every  note ! 

And  when  the  youth,  whose  bunung  soul 

Has  felt  the  Paphian  starts  control, 

When  he  the  liquid  lays  shall  hear. 

His  heart  will  nutter  to  his  ear, 

And  drinking  there  of  song  divine. 

Banquet  on  intellectual  wine! 


i 


ODE  LXI.  • 


GoLDBN  hues  of  youth  are  fled ; 
Hoary  locks  deform  my  head. 
Sloomy  graces,  dalliance  gay, 
AH  the  flowers  of  life  decay. 
Withering  age  begins  to  trace 
Sad  memorials  o*er  my  face; 
Time  has  shed  its  sweetest  bloom, 
AU  the  future  must  be  gloom! 
This  awakes  mv  hourly  sighing; 
Dreary  is  the  thought  of  dying! 
Pluto's  is  a  dark  abode. 
Sad  the  journey,  sad  the  road : 
And,  the  gloomy  trayel  o'er. 
Ah !  we  can  return  no  more! 


Mil  ft«  i^Sfloreon,  atOi  inwAre 

The  detemnt  of  the  Tetau  iyre^  Tbm  ortgiaal  h  Top  Atanf^wrtm  fitfiov.  1  have  (rsM- 
latod  k  mder  the  rappositioa  thut  the  kyan  \b  by  Aaacreoa;  though  1  fear,  f^om  this  very 
■ae,  that  hie  elaiai  to  it  caa  ocarcely  be  supported. 

Tff  Avtntqwrra  ftiftov^  ^'Imitate  Aaaereou.**  Such  is  the  lesaoa  fffvea  as  by  the  lyrist; 
■ad  If,  ia  poetry,  a  simpln  elegance  of  seotlmeat,  eariched  by  the  aost  playful  felicities  of 
raaey,  be  a  eharm  vhich  invites  or  deserves  imitation,  where  shall  we  liad  sueh  a  guide  as 
Aaacreoni  la  morality,  too,  with  soaie  little  reserve,  1  think  we  might  not  blush  to  follow  la 
Ms  fooiatepa.  For  if  his  song  be  the  language  of  his  heart,  though  luxurious  aud  relaxed,  he 
waa  artless  aad  beaevoleat;  and  who  would  not  forgive  a  few  irregularities,  when  atoned  for 
ay  Tliteas  so  rare  and  so  eadeariag'f  Whea  we  think  of  the  seatimeai  ia  those  linea: 

Away !  1  hate  the  slanderous  dart, 
Which  steals  to  wound  th'  uawary  heart, 
hew  anay  are  there  la  the  world  to  whom  we  would  wish  to  say.  Tar  Anatqmvra  fttfiOvX 

Here  ends  the  last  of  the  odes  in  the  Vatican  MS.  whose  authority  coaflriaB  the  genuine  ao- 
nty  of  them  all,  though  a  few  have  stolen  among  the  number  which  we  may  hesitate  ia  at- 
iniiag  to  Anacreon.  la  the  little  essay  prefixed  to  thifl  traaslatioa ,  1  observed  that  Baraes 
■fa  faeted  this  BMuuseript  incorrectly,  relying  upon  on  imperfect  copy  of  it ,  which  Isaac  Ves- 
alos  had  take* ;  1  shall  Just  meatioa  two  or  three  instances  of  this  inaccuracy ,  the  first  which 
eeear  to  me.  Ia  the  ode  of  the  Dove,  on  the  words  /Zrc^ocac  avyxahtxfjtiy  he  says,  "Vaiicau  MS. 
ovoycaCow,  etiam  Presciano  invito,  "though  the  MS.  reads  awxa2tn//o,  with  ovoxtaau  inter- 
Xaed.  Degen,  too,  on  the  same  line,  is  somewhat  ia  error,  la  the  twenty-seeond  ode  of 
this  series,  line  thineeath,  the  MS.  baa  rm^  with  at  iaterlined,  and  Bamca  imputes  to  it 
the  readlag  of  rsv^ij.  Ia  tho  flfly-seveath ,  line  twelfth,  he  professes  to  have  preserved  the. 
readlag  of  the  MS.  uiXaliifitni  d*  %x  avrti ,  while  the  latter  has  aiaXti/uvog  d*  S7i'  avra 
Almost  all  the  other  aonotators  have  transplanted  these  errors  from  Barnes. 

*  The  intrusion  of  this  melaacholy  ode  among  the  careless  levities  of  our  poet ,  has  always 
remiaded  me  of  the  skeletonji  which  the  Egyptlaas  used  to  haag  op  In  their  banquet-rooms ,  to 
faeakale  a  thought  of  morulity  even  amidst  the  dissipations  of  mirth.  If  it  were  not  lor  the 
beauty  of  its  numbers,  the  Telan  Muse  should  disown  this  ode.  Quid  habet  ilUua,  iliiua,  qua 
s^rabat  amoves  V 

To  Stobmus  we  are  indebted  for  it. 

Bloomy  graces,  dallfance  gay,  ,    ,  .     . 

jta  tkefiowera  of  life  decay,  J  Horace  often,  with  feeling  aad  elegaaee ,  •«?••'"«*»  fo- 
gadty  of  human  eajoymrnts.    See  book  il.  ode  11 ;  and  thus  la  the  second  epistle ,  book  ii. 

Singula  de  nobis  anal  prmdantur  euotea. 
Eripuere  Jocos,  venerem,  convivia,  luaum. 

The  wing  of  every  pasKing  day 
Withers  some  blooming  Joy  away ; 
Aad  wafts  from  our  enamoured  arms 
The  banquet's  mirth ,  the  virgta^s  charms. 

Drtary  U  the  thought  of  dying.  &c.]  Regnler,  a  llbertiae  Preaeh  poet,  has  wrlttea  aome 
aeaneta  on  the  approach  of  deaih,  full  of  gloomy  and  trembling  repentaaee.  Chanlieu,  however, 
aapports  more  consistently  the  spirit  of  the  Epicurean  philosopher.  See  his  poem,  addressed 
te  the  Marqois  La  Farre. 

Plus  J'approche  dn  terme  et  molos  Je  le  redonte,  &e, 

1  shall  leave  ft  to  the  moralist  to  make  his  refleotioas  here:  it  la  lapeatible  te  be  Tery 
latic  oa  sneh  a  subject. 


S02  O^SS  OP  ANACREON. 

ODB  LXII.» 

Fill  me,  boy,  as  deep  a  draught 

As  e*er  was  filled,  as  e  er  was  quaff'd  ; 

Bot  let  the  water  amply  flow. 

To  cool  the  grape^s  intemperate  glow ; 

Let  not  the  fiery  god  be  single. 

But  with  the  nymphs  in  union  mingle; 

For,  though  the  bowl's  the  grave  of  sadness. 

Oh!  be  it  ne^er  the  birth  of  madness ! 

No  ,  banish  from  our  board  to-night 

The  revelries  of  rude  delight! 

To  Scythians  leave  these  wild  excesses. 

Ours  be  the  joy  that  soothes  and  blesses! 

And  wiule  the  temperate  bowl  we  wreathe, 

Our  choral  hymns  shall  sweetly  breathe. 

Beguiling  every  hour  along 

With  harmony  of  soul  and  song  I 


ODE  Lxra.« 


To  Love,  the  soft  and  blooming  child, 
I  touch  the  harp  in  descant  wild ; 
To  Love,  the  babe  of  Cyprian  bowers, 
The  boy,  who  breathes  and  blushes  flower* ! 
To  Love,  for  heav'n  and  earth  adore  him, 
And  gods  and  mortals  bow  before  him ! 


ODE  LXIV.» 


Hastb  thee,  nymph,  whose  winged  spear 
Wounds  the  fleeting  mountain-deer! 
Dian ,  Jove^s  immortal  child. 
Huntress  of  the  savage  wild ! 
Goddess  with  the  sun-bright  hair! 
Listen  to  a  people's  prayer. 

il1'J^t£VS^Tomorf!'\  ^^Wg^,  apea Catullus's  well-kooi^  line.,  "Qui  muie  It  |^ 
Iter,"  Itc.  remarks,  that  Acheron ,  with  the  eaine  idea ,  is  ealled  avtfoJoff,  by  rnaocrttu*,  an« 
dvaMdgofiog  by  Ricancler. 

I  Th«e  ode  consfita  of  two  fra^entH ,  whioh  are  tf  be  fonod  Jn  AUien»iu ,  book  x.  and 
which  B«rnc«,  from  the  ■tniilarity  of  their  tendency,  ban  rouibined  into  one.  1  think  tbie  a 
very  juMiflable  liberty  ,  and  have  adopted  it  in  some  other  fra^uienta  of  •ur  poet. 

Degem  refers  u«  hero  to  verses  of  Uz,  lib.  iv.  dcr  Trinker. 

But  let  the  water  ampin  flow,  ^  .,  t     «    .  ««...k*  *i.. 

To  co9i  the  grape'e    intemperate  glow,  «tc.]    It  wnn    Amnhlctyon  who  fiwt  <»^h|^w« 

Greeks  to  mix  waier  wiih  their  wine;  in  cnmoieuioratioB  of  which  cireumetauec  they  *«;»fi««  ••- 

tarn  to  Uacchiu  and   the  uympha.    On  thi«  m}  iholo jical   allegory  the    foUowiag  epigram  is 

foauded : 

ArdentPiB  ex  atero  Seniple«  lavere  Lysum 

Naiades ,  eUincio  fulrainin  if^ne  aacri ; 
Com  iiymphiv  igitur  tractabilis,  at  sine  nynphia 
Caudenti  rursus  fahnine  corripitttr.  «,  .    . 

Pienne  vaiefiaBue. 

Which  is ,  non  verbum  verbo. 

While  beav'nW  fire  consumed  his  Theban  dame, 
A  IVaiad  caugnt  younf  Bacchus  from  the  flame, 
And  dinpM  him  burning  in  her  purest  lymph : 
Still,  still  he  loves  the  sea- maid's  crystal  urn, 
And  when  his  native  fires  iufuriate  burn. 
He  bathes  him  in  the  fountain  of  the  nymph. 
8  "This  fragment  is  preserved  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  lib.  vl.  and  in  Arseniue, 
Collect.  Grac."    BAR^R8. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  opening  of  a  hymn  in  praise  of  Love. 

3  This  hymn  to  Diana  is  exUnl  in  Hephestion.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  our  poet,  which 
baa  led  to  aome  doubt  whether  he  ever  wrote  any  odes  of  this  kind.  It  is  related  by  the  Scho- 
liast upon  Pindar  (Isthmiooic.  od.  11.  v  I.  as  cit^d  by  Bamee).  Anacrcon  bemg  asked,  why  he 
addressed  all  hia  hymns  to  women,  and  none  to  the  deities  t  answered,  "Because  women  are  my 
deities.'* 

1  have  assumed  the  some  libeHy  in  reporting  this  anecdote  which  1  have  done  in  translatinr 
tome  of  the  odes;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  these  llule  intideliUea  were  always  considered 
pardonable  in  the  interpretation  of  the  aii'^lcnts ;  thus,  when  nature  u  forgotten  in  the  original, 
lu  the  translation  '-^tamcn  usque  recurret." 


ODKS  OF  ANACREON. 

TNoB,  to  L«die'8  riyer  torn, 
There  thy  yanqoiAhM  people  mourn! 
Come  toliethe^s  wary  shore, 
There  thy  people^s  peace  restore. 
Thine  their  hearts,  th^  altars  thine ; 
Dian !  must  they  —  most  they  pine  ? 


ODE  LXV.' 


ODE  LXVL« 


LiKB  some  wanton  filly  sporting, 
Maid  of  Thrace !  thou  fly'st  my  courtiiig. 
Wanton  filly!  tell  me  why 
Thou  trip^st  away,  with  scornful  eye. 
And  seem'st  to  think  my  doting  heart 
Is  novice  in  the  bridling  art? 
Believe  roe,  girl,  it  is  not  so ; 
Thou^lt  find  tills  skilful  hand  can  throw 
The  reins  upon  that  tender  form. 
However  wild ,  however  warm! 
Thou'lt  own  that  I  can  tame  thy  force. 
And  turn  and  wind  thee  in  the  course. 
Though  wasting  now  thv  careless  hours. 
Thou  sport^st  amid  the  herbs  and  flowers. 
Thou  soon  shalt  feel  the  rein*s  control, 

And  tremble  at  the  wishM-for  goal !  I 

f 


To  thee,  the  Queen  of  nymphs  divine. 
Fairest  of  all  that  fairest  shme  ; 
To  thee ,  thou  blushing  young  Desire, 
Who  rulest  the  world  with  darts  of  fire! 
And  oh !  thou  nuptial  Power,  to  thee 
Who  bear'st  of  life  the  guardian  key ; 
Breathing  my  soul  in  fragrant  praise, 
And  weaving  wild  my  votive  lays. 
For  thee,  O  Quean !  I  wake  the  lyre, 
For  thee,  thou  blushing  young  Desire ! 
And  oh!  for  thee,  thou  nuptial  Power, 
Come,  and  illume  this  genial  hour. 
Look  on  thy  bride,  luxuriant  bov! 
And  while  thy  lambent  glance  of  joy 
Plays  over  all  her  blushing  charms, 
Delay  not,  snatch  her  to  thine  arms. 
Before  the  lovely,  trembling  prey. 
Like  a  young  birdling,  wing  awav ! 
Oh!  Stratocles,  impassioned  youui ! 
Dear  to  the  Queen  of  amorous  truth, 

9\tm ,  to  LHM9  river  turtr, 

Therm  ikv  vmnauititd  people  moitrfi !]  Lethe,  a  river  of  loola,  aeflordingr  to  Strabo,  fall- 
lag  iato  lh«  Mfanaer*,  near  to  it  waR  tituated  the  town  Magaetia,  in  favour  ef  wIiomi  InbaW- 
taata  our  iioet  ta  vuppoaed  to  have  nddreitHeil  this  supplication  to  Diana.  It  was  written  (as  Ma- 
dame Dacler  oovjeeiurea)  on  the  occasion  of  some  battle,  in  which  the  Maguealaas  had  been 
defeated. 

1  'lliia  ode,  which  is  addressed  to  some  Thf««lan  girl ,  eiista  in  Heraeildes ,  and  haa  been 
iBiiiated  very  frequentlv  by  Horace,  as  all  the  annoiators  havo  remarked.  Madame  Daeler  re- 
Jeeta  the  allegory,  which  ruas  so  obviously  throughunt  it,  and  supposeo  it  to  have  been  address- 
ed to  a  young  mare  beiongiug  to  Polycraies :  there  is  more  modesty  than  inf enuity  in  tlie  la- 
dy's coniectiire. 

Pierius,  in  the  fourth  book  of  bis  Hiernglyphlct ,  dies  this  ode,  and  informs  us,  that  the 
hetae  was  the  hleroglyphieal  emblem  of  pride. 

9  This  ode  is  introduced  in  the  Romance  of  Theodoras 'Prodromua ,  and  is  that  kind  of  epi- 
thalaniam  which  was  sang  like  a  scholium  at  the  nuptial  banquet. 

Amoar  the  many  works  of  the  impassioned  Sappho,  of  which  time  and  ignorant  MperatHion 
hsTe  deprived  us,  the  loss  of  her  epiihalamioms  is  uot  one  of  the  least  that  we  deplore.  A  sob- 
iect  so  fntereatlttg  to  an  amorous  fancy  was  warmly  felt,  and  must  have  been  warmly  described, 
»y  such  a  soul  and  such  aa  imagination.  The  following  lines  are  cited  as  a  reiio  01  one  of  her 
cpithalamiums : 

OXpt£  yafifiQi.  tfot  iitv  Sri  yafiog  tog  a^ao, 
E%tBtsXB6t%  ^Hs  8b  icaq&evov  tep  on^ao. 
See  Scaliger ,  in  his  Poetics ,  on  the  Epithalamium. 


ODBS  OF  ANACREON. 

And  dear  to  her,  ^hose  yielding  sooe 
Will  soon  resign  her  all  thine  own; 
Turn  to  Myrilia ,  turn  thine  eye. 
Breathe  to  Myiilla,  breathe  thy  «igh! 
To  those  bewitching  beauties  turn; 
For  thee  they  mantle,  flush,  and  bum! 
Not  more  the  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers, 
Outblushes  all  the  glow  of  bowers. 
Than  she  unrivailM  bloom  discloses, 
The  sweetest  rose,  where  all  are  roses! 
Oh !  may  the  sun ,  benignant ,  shed 
His  blandest  influence  o'er  thy  bed ; 
Aiid  foster  there  an  infant  tree. 
To  blush  like  her,  and  bloom  like  thee ! 


ODB  LXVII. » 


Gbntlb  youth!  whose  looks  assume 
Such  a  soft  and  girlish  bloom. 
Why  repulsive,  why  refuse 
The  friendship  which  my  heart  pursues? 
Thou  little  know'st  the  fond  control 
With  which  thy  virtue  reins  my  soul ! 
Then  smile  not  on  my  locks  of  gray, 
Believe  me  oft  with  converse  gay ; 
Fve  chainM  the  years  of  tender  age. 
And  boys  have  loved  the  prattling  sage! 
For  mine  is  many  a  soothuig  pleasure. 
And  nune  is  many  a  soothing  measure; 
And  much  I  hate  the  beamless  mind. 
Whose  earthly  vision,  unrefined. 
Nature  has  never  formed  to  see 
The  beauties  of  simplicity ! 
Simplicity,  the  flower  of  heaven. 
To  souls  elect,  by  Nature  given ! 


ODE  LXVffl.  • 

Rich  in  bliss,  I  proudly  scorn 
The  stream  of  Ajnalthea*s  horn ! 
Nor  should  I  ask  to  call  the  throne 
Of  the  Tartessian  prince  my  own; 

Jndf otter  there  an  infant  tree^ 

To  biueh  like  her,  and  bloom  like  thee!  1  Oriflnal  Kv/tagnrog  d»  nwtpvxoi  aw  m  irfl/r«. 
Pasteratius,  upon  the  worib  **eaiii  caatiia  amislt  florera,**  ia  tke  napiial  song  of  Calallas,  af- 
ter eiplafniDgr  "flos,**  fa  somewliat  a  sUnilar  ■euie  to  that  which  Gadminaa  attributea  to  ^o^v, 
■ayi,  **HoTtVBi  quoqae  TOGaat,  in  quo  floa  flle  earpitur:  et  Gnecis  xipiof  aurt  to  •<ptjfiato9 
^vauear. 

May  I  ramark ,  that  the  author  of  the  Greeh  vertton  of  thff  chormiDif  ode  of  CatnllM  haa 
■agleeted  a  moat  iitrtkfn/r  and  anacreontic  beauty  in  tho«e  verses,  **l^t  floii  in  Bepttt,"  &e.  which 
In  the  repetition  of  the  line  '*Multi  illuni  poeri.  maltas  optavere  poellB,"  with  the  slight  al- 
teration of  nallf  and  nolle.  Catullus  himself,  however,  has  been  equally  injndioioas  in  hia 
veraioa  of  the  fkmoos  ode  of  Sappho;  he  has  translated yaJtoaa; 2/uf^ocr,  bat  takes  no  notiee  of 
adtf  tpavovaas,     Horace  has  caught  the  spirit  of  it  more  faithfully : 

Dolce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loqueatem. 

1  1  have  formed  this  poem  of  three  or  four  different  fragmenta ,  which  Is  a  liberty  that  per- 
haps may  be  Justified  by  the  eiample  of  Barnes ,  who  has  thus  compiled  the  tifty-seventh  of 
his  edition,  and  the  little  ode  beginning  9<^*  vd»q^  qit^  otvov^  to  naty  whieh  ,he  has  8oh]oia«4 
to  the  epigrams. 

The  fragments  combined  in  this  ode,  are  the  slity-seventh,  ninety-siith,  ninety-seventh,  and 
hundredth  oT  Barnes's  edition,  to  which  1  refer  the  reader  for  the  names  of  the  authors  by 
whom  Khey  are  preserved. 

And  boy  have  loved  the  prattling  aage!]  Monsieor  ChaoUen  has  given  a  very  amiable 
Idea  of  aa  old  aiaa*s  iatereoorse  with  yooui : 


Que  eherchd  par  lea  Jennes  gens. 
Pour  lours  erreurs  plein  dMndulgence, 
Je  tolire  leor  Imprudence 

En  favour  de  leurs  agr^mena. 

%  This  fragment  la  preserved  In  the  third  book  of  Strebo.  , 

Of  the  Tarteeeian  prince  my  own.]    Ho  here  alludes  to  Arganthonias,  who  lived,  aeeordlng 
toLueiaa,  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeara }  and  reigned,  according  to  Herodotus,  eighty.  Bee  Barnea. 
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To  totter  throngh  his  train  of  yean. 
The  Tictiin  of  dediniiig  fears. 
One  little  hoar  of  joy  to  me 
Is  worth  a  dull  eternity ! 


ODE  LXDC.  > 


Now  Neptune's  sullen  month  appears, 
The  angry  night-cloud  swells  witli  tears ; 
And  savage  storms ,  infuriate  driven. 
Fly  howling  in  the  face  of  heaven  I 
Now,  now,  my  friends,  the  gathering  gloom 
With  roseate  rays  of  wine  illume : 
And  while  our  wreaths  of  parsley  spread 
Their  fadeless  foliage  round  our  head. 
We'll  hymn  th'  almighty  power  of  wine. 
And  shed  libations  on  fajs  shrine! 


ODE  LXX.  • 


TnBT  wove  the  lotus  band,  to  deck 
And  fan  with  pensile  wreath  their  neck ; 
And  every  guest,  to  shade  his  head. 
Three  little  breathing  chaplets  spread ; 
And  one  was  of  Egyptian  leaf. 
The  rest  were  roses,  fair  and  brief! 
While  from  a  golden  vase  profound. 
To  all  on  flowery  beds  around, 
A  goblet-njmph,  of  heav'nly  shape, 
Pour'd  the  rich  weepings  of  the  grape! 


ODE  LXXI.» 


A  BROKRN  cake,  with  honey  sweet. 
Is  all  my  spare  and  simple  treat : 
And  while  a  generous  bowl  I  crown. 
To  float  my  bttle  banquet  down, 
I  take  the  soft,  the  amorous  lyre. 
And  sing  of  love*s  delicious  fire ! 
In  mirtbib]  measures,  warm  and  free, 
I  slug,  dear  maid,  and  sing  for  thee  I 


ODE  Lxxn.* 


WiTn  twenty  chords  my  lyre  is  hung, 

And  while  I  wake  them  all  for  thee, 
Thou,  O  virgin  I  wild  and  young, 

Disport'st  in  airy  levity. 
The  nursling  fawn ,  that  in  some  shade 

Its  antlerd  mother  leaves  behind, 

1  This  h  cofflpoMd  of  two  fragments;  the  teventleth  and  elfhty-fint  In  Barnes.  TkBj  art 
koth  f«aa4  in  EoaUthiat. 

S  Tkree  frngmenu  form  this  little  ode ,  all  of  whidi  are  preserved  in  AtbenBos.  They  are 
the  elf hty-oeeond ,  ■eventy-fifth ,  and  eichly-third ,  In  Barnes. 

And  every  gueet ,  to  »hade  hie  kead^ 

Three  littit  brealhing  ehaptets  tpreadJ}  Longeplerre,  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  Imtnrioas  ettl- 
mntlen  In  which  f  arlands  were  held  ky  the  ancients ,  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  connexan ,  who. 
In  order  to  gratiQr  three  lovers ,  without  leaving  cause  for  fealoosy  with  any  of  them .  gave  a 
kiss  to  one,  let  the  other  drink  after  her,  and  pat  a  garland  on  the  hrow  of  the  third;  so 
that  each  was  satisfied  with  his  favour,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  preference. 

This  eircumfltanoe  is  extremely  like  the  subject  of  one  of  tho  tensons  of  Savari  de  Maoleou, 
a  trouhndour.  See  THistoire  Llltdmire  dee  Troubndours.  Tha  reeltal  is  a  eurioos  pieture  or 
the  puerile  galtantries  of  chivalry. 

iThls  poem  Is  eoraplled  hy  Barnes,  from  Athanans,  Hephaftfea,  and  Arsealns.  Sea 
Bamas,  Mth. 

4  iVs  1  have  formed  from  the  elghty-fonrth  aad  alghty-flllh  of  Baiaas's  edition.  The  two 
fragments  are  found  in  Athenmns. 

Tke  mttreiimgfawn  that  to  some  ehade 

he  amtier'd  metker  ieavee  hekiud^  ko.3   la  tho  origioali 
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Is  not  more  wantonly  afraid. 

More  timid  of  the  rustling  %Yind! 


ODE  LXXIIL 


Farb  thee  well,  perfidious  maid! 

My  soul,  too  long  on  earth  delay M, 

Delay'd,  perfidious  girl !  by  thee. 

Is  now  on  wing  for  liberty. 

I  fly  to  seek  a  kindlier  sphere, 

81  nee  thou  hast  ceased  to  love  me  here ! 


ODE  LXXIV.2 

I  bloom'd,  awhile,  a  happy  flower, 
Till  LoTe  approach'd,  one  fatal  hour. 
And  made  my  tender  branches  feel 
The  wounds  of  his  avenging  steel. 
Then,  then  I  feel.  Like  some  poor  willow 
That  tosses  on  the  wintry  billow ! 


ODE  LXXV.« 

Monarch  Love!  resistless  boy. 
With  whom  the  rosy  Queen  of  Joy, 
And  nymphs,  that  glance  ethereal  blue. 
Disporting  tread  the  mountain-dew ; 
Propitious,  oh!  receive  my  sighs. 
Which,  burning  with  entreaty,  risej 
That  thou  wilt  whisper,  to  the  breast 
Of  her  I  love,  thy  soft  behest; 
And  counsel  her  to  learn  from  thee 
The  lesson  thou  has  taught  to  me. 
Ah !  if  my  heart  no  flattery  tell, 
Thou'lt  own  I've  lcarn*d  that  lesson  well ! 


ODE  LXXVI.  * 

Spirit  of  Love!  whose  tresses  shine 
Along  the  breeze,  in  golden  twine, 

AnolBupe^hig  vno  fMjT(fog, 


jinoAH(p<rHg  vno  fMjT(fog, 

vaa  "^f?*SnnlInrL'.  "^i^ir******'/ '  '««°«  *  Strange  epithrt;  Madame  Dadcr,  however,  obser- 
IZmHt^^^JrS^^Ji  y^^^'""'''^'^.^  *^<^  ^"^^  all  appliea  Ula  the  very  same  maooer,  and  ehe 
SmSLV  !S  th«  n,a^l''"7®fiV''f  ^'^  ^he  scholiaat  upu.  Pindar,  that  perhaps  horns  are  not  always 

|;;e?f'>L"lt'i;Sb"e?'uel^^^^^^^  -«*  -»'«  «"«  ~-»"d«    ''^  "^  *  "^-•«  «^  ^« 

in  Barne"/"*"*"*  '*  preserved  by  the  echohait  upon  Arirtophanee,  and  i^  the  eighty-eeveiitli 

1  mnl!  'hp*r«^*»!S«;u'"r***P'"?""«»"»  «»<*  *■  the  eighty-ninth  of  Barnea^s  edition. 

-  1<^P  r         ■?"'"«"«  fo"-  omttling  'a  very  eoniiderable  fragment  iiupoted  to  oar  poet, 

fi^LlV  ,^^^!i^^^'i  f**^h  ^9.  which  i»  preserved  in  the  twelfOi  book  of  Alheo«a8,  and  Ib  the 

ft  i??n  a  itWe^'iS;.  iffr*""  '^'iH  Anaoreon  who  wrote  it,  nil  fuit  unqaam  sic  fmpar  sibi. 

latid  ^  ^  '  "'  *°^  '•  ^""  **^  exprewions  which  Lever  could  be  graceful/y  trans- 

4  Thi!  fr'alm!^.!*"  uS?'^*^  ^F  "^'*5"-  C^l^ysoirtom.  Onit.  ii.  de  Regno.  See  Barnes,  W. 
of  Chamileia  *^  h^.r  Kfi*. "  aI^''^  >  Aihenajus  (fiarn*.,  101),  is  supposed,  on  the  authority 
whiih  ?ome  Somanir-  htt^  a<>««resi,cd  to  Sappho.  We  haVe  alio  a  sianaa  attributed  to  her, 
Baile  wfrt  SanZ  Jf»7.«*m«  8«PPosed  to  be  her  answer  to  Anaereon.  "Mais  par  malheur  (as 
£  Re'D  ics  lS^  Sm  n  ?."f?®  ®°I*'"".SS?^  »V*\.Xi"K^  «»»  »™*  AnacrcW  Noavelles  de 
S^wh1&j2ve^i1^ne^v  imLJ.«??'l"**"'  '***•  J«ie  fellowinp  is  her  fragment,  the  compliment 
oiwiiicniaveiy  iinely  imagined;  the  supposes  that  theMuae  haa  dictated  the  verses  of  Anacreoa: 

Ksivovy  m  xQvaod'ifovs  Mov<^  f  evianeg 
Tfivov ,  ffx  TTjg  TtalUyvvaiKOg  sa^lag 
Trjiog  zo>Qccs  6v  aside  te(fnvci}s 
IlQSC^vg  ayctvog. 
Oh  Muse!  who  siii'st  on  golden  throne, 

.il".W  *  ^y">"  »^  d"I««t  tone 
Ihe  Iciaa  sage  is  Unght  by  thee; 
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Come,  within  a  fragrant  cload. 
Blushing  with  light,  thy  votary  shroud ; 
And,  on  those  wings  that  sparkling  play, 
Waft,  oh !  waft  me  hence  away  I 
Love !  my  soul  is  foil  of  thee. 
Alive  to  all  thy  luxury. 
But  she,  the  nymph  for  whom  I  glow. 
The  pretty  Lesbian,  mocks  my  woe ; 
Smiles  at  the  hoar  and  silver'd  hues 
Which  Time  upon  my  forehead  strews. 
Alas !  I  fear  she  keeps  her  charms 
In  store  for  younger,  happier  arms ! 


ODE  LXXVIL* 

HirnBR,  gentle  Muse  of  mine. 
Come  and  teach  thy  votary  old 

Many  a  golden  hymn  divine, 

For  the  nymph  with  vest  of  gold. 

Pretty  nymph ,  of  tender  age. 
Fair  thy  silky  locks  unfold ; 

Listen  to  a  hoary  sage, 

Sweetest  maid  with  vest  of  gold ! 


ODE  Lxxvm. » 

Would  that  I  were  a  tuneful  lyre. 

Of  burnishM  ivory  fair. 
Which  in  the  Dionysian  choir 

Some  blooming  boy  should  bear! 

Would  that  I  were  a  golden  vase. 
And  then  some  nymph  should  hold 

My  spotless  frame  with  blushing  grace. 
Herself  as  pure  as  gold ! 


ODE  LXXIX.' 

When  Cupid  sees  my  beard  of  snow, 
Which  blanching  time  has  taught  to  flow, 
Upon  his  wing  of  golden  light 
He  passes  with  an  eaglet's  flight. 
And,  flitting  on,  he  seems  to  say. 
Fare  thee  wcU,  tliou'st  had  thy  day  !^* 


u 


CuPiD,  *  whose  lamp  has  lent  the  ray 
Which  lightens  our  meandering  way  — 
Cupid,  within  my  bosom  stealing. 
Excites  a  strange  and  mingled  feeling, 
Which  pleases,  though  severely  teasing. 
And  teases,  though  divinely  pleasing  I 


Bat ,  goddess .  from  thy  throne  of  fold. 
The  sweetest  hymn  thou^st  ever  told. 
He  lately  learn'd  and  song  for  me. 

1  This  if  formed  of  the  121th  and  liSth  franaents  in  Barnes,  both  of  which  are  to  be 
fimnd  la  Scalirer's  Poetics. 

De  l*aaw  thinks  that  those  detached  lines  and  couplets,  which  Seallfer  has  adduced  as  ex- 
aaples  in  his  Poetics ,  are  by  no  means  authentic ,  but  of  his  own  fabrieatioa. 

a  Thif  is  general^  Inserted  among  the  remains  of  Alcaons.  Some,  however,  have  attribn- 
ted  it  to  Anacreon.    See  our  poet*s  twenty-second  ode ,  and  the  notes. 

a  See  Barnes,  113d.  This  frafmenc,  to  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addtag  a  turn 
■«t  Co  be  foand  ia  the  original ,  is  cited  by  Locian  in  his  little  essay  on  the  Gallic  Uercalca. 

4  Barnes.  125Ui.  This,  if  1  remember  right,  ia  in  Sealigor*s  Poeties.  GaU  haa  amittwl  it 
bi  his  collection  of  fragnwata. 


SOS  ^^^  ^^  ANACREON. 

Lbt  ^  me  resign  a  wretched  breath, 
Sboe  now  remains  to  me 

No  other  balm  than  kindly  death, 
To  sooth  my  misery! 


I  KNOW  ^  thoo  lovest  a  brimming  measure, 
And  art  a  kindly  cordial  host; 

But  let  me  fill  and  drink  at  pleasure. 
Thus  I  enjoy  the  goblet  most. 


I  FB.ia  '  that  love  disturbs  my  rest, 
Yet  feel  not  lore's  unpassion*d  care; 
I  think  there's  madness  in  my  breast. 
Yet  cannot  find  that  madness  there! 


From  ^  dread  Leucadia's  firowmng  steep 
I'll  plunge  into  the  whitening  deep, 
And  there  I'll  float ,  to  waves  resign'd. 
For  lore  intoxicates  my  nund! 


Mix  ^  me ,  child ,  a  cup  divine, 
Crystal  water,  ruby  wine: 
Weave  the  frontlet,  richly  fluSlong, 
O'er  my  wintry  temples  blushing. 
Mix  the  brimmer  — love  and  I 
Shall  no  more  the  gauntlet  try, 
Here  —  upon  this  holy  bowl, 
I  surrender  all  my  soul! 


Axoir«  theEpigrams  of  the  Anthologia,  there  are  some  panegyrici  on  Anacreon,  wldcfa 
I  had  translated,  and  originally  intended  as  a  kind  of  Coronis  to  the  woric;  but  I 
found ,  upon  connderation ,  that  they  wanted  variety :  a  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  same  thought,  within  the  limits  of  an  epitaph,  to  which  they  are  confkied, 
would  render  a  collection  of  them  rather  uninteresting.  I  shall  take  the  liberty, 
however ,  of  subjoining  a  few ,  that  I  may  not  appear  to  have  totally  neglected 
those  elegant  tributes  to  the  reputation  of  Anacreon.  The  four  Epigrams  wiuch 
I  give  are  imputed  to  Antipater  Sidonius.  They  are  rendered,  perhaps,  with  too 
much  freedom ;  but,  designing  a  translation  of  all  that  are  on  the  sobjeot,  I  ima- 
Ipned  it  was  necessary  to  enlivea  their  umfonuity  by  aometimes  indulj^ng  in  the 
liberties  of  paraphrase. 


Awtnatqov  IkdavMv ,  sig  Avohqsovtou 

SAAAOI  TiTQCoiOffVfipogf  Avcmf^ovy  afupi  cb  xtocog 

dpQu  TE  leifjLoviov  noQtjpvQsmv  icazaXa  * 
nrjyai  d^  agyivoevros  avad'Upoivvo  yaXcextogf 

svmdtg  o  ano  yrjg  i^dv  xbo^to  (la^v^ 

1  Tkifl  trmgmtut  Is  extant  in  ArseniaB  and  Hepbsstioa.  See  Barnes  (69th) ,  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  metre  of  it  very  eleftntly. 

31  Bamee,  ltd.  This  fragoient,  which  is  quoted  by  Athensos,  is  an  exoellenft  lesson  for 
the  votaries  of  Jupiter  UospitaJis. 

8  This  fragment  is  in  HephiMtion.    See  Barnes ,  95th. 
Catullus  expresses  something  of  this  contrariety  of  feelings : 

Odi  et  amo ;  quare  id  faeiam  forusse  requirls ; 
Nescio :  sed  fleri  sealio ,  et  excrocior.    Carm.  53. 

I  love  thee  and  hate  thee,  but  if  1  can  tell 

The  cause  of  my  love  and  m)r  hate,  may  I  die! 
I  ean  feel  it ,  alas !  I  ean  feel  it  too  well. 

That  1  love  thee  and  hate  thee,  but  cannot  tell  why. 

4  This  niso  is  in  Heplunstion,  and  perhaps  is  a  fragment  of  some  poem,  in  whleh  Aaaereoa 
liad  eemmemorated  the  rate  ot  Sappho.    U  is  the  TiSd  of  Bamea. 

6  This  fragment  is  collected  by  Barnes  from  Demetrine  Phalarens,  and  Enstathius,  and  la 
snbjoined  In  hb  edition  to  the  epigrams  attributed  to  our  poet.  And  here  is  the  Inst  of  thos« 
littw  foatterad  ilowers  which  I  thought  1  might  venture  with  any  grace  to  tranaplaat  I  wiah 
it  ooold  be  said  of  the  garland  whic£  they  form*  To  d'ctC'  AvaxQMnoq. 
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099a  %B  roi  anoBirf  re  xeti  oittta  vs(fipiv  ttiftiraif 

H  da  Tig  (pd'ifiBvoie  xifi(int9€at  ^utpQoawu, 
m  TO  fpiXov  tfvf^ap,  tptXsy  fiaffpirov,  <o  aw  aoidee 

ytavza  dianlaaag  xai  aw  tifmtt  §iov. 

Aeoumd  *  the  tomb,  oh  bard  divine! 

Where  soft  thy  hallow'd  brow  repoi$e8, 
Long  may  the  deathteM  ivy  twine. 

And  Summer  pour  her  waste  of  roses! 

And  many  a  fount  shall  there  distil. 

And  many  a  rill  refresh  the  flowers ; 
But  wine  shaJi  gosh  in  every  rill, 

And  «yery  Coont  be  milky  showers. 

Thus,  shade  of  him  whom  Nature  taught 

To  tune  his  lyre  and  soul  to  pleasure. 
Who  gave  to  love  his  warmest  thought. 

Who  gave  to  love  his  fondest  measure! 

Thus,  after  death,  if  spurits  feel, 
Thou  may 'st,  from  odours  round  thee  streaming, 

A  pulse  of  past  enjoyment  steal. 
And  live  again  in  blissful  dreaming! 


Tov  ttVTOv,  Eig  xov  ccvrov, 

TTMBOS  AvccKQSiovTog,  6  Trj'iog  tv&ade  xmtvog 

Evd$i,  xn  natbatv  (atifOTatrj  (ucvirf, 
Ax^ijv  UiffiosvTi.  fuUiezcci  afitpi.  Bcc^Vitp 

Ifiiifa  *  xeii  niaaov  livxog  oStoSs  Xt^og. 
Ov^  Ai/Srig  aoi  B(f anag  afCBafiea^'  sv8*  AxB^ovrog 

Siof ,  olog  atdivtig  Kimqidi  &t^(iOTSqjj, 

Herb  sleeps  Anacreoo,  in  this  i\ied*shade; 
Here,  mute  in  death,  the  Teian  swan  is  laid. 
Cold,  cold  the  heart,  which  lived  bat  to  respire 
All  the  voluptuous  frenzy  of  desire! 
And  yet,  oh  bard!  thou  art  not  mute  in  death, 
Siill,  still  we  catdi  thy  lyre's  delicious  breath; 

*  Aatipator  Siioaiai,  the  author  of  this  eplgfan,  lived,  aeeordtng  to  ToMloa,  de  Ptoetis 
Grsefi ,  IB  the  aeeond  year  of  the  IftBtb  Olympiad.  He  appean ,  from  what  Cicero  and  Quia- 
ttliajabave  said  of  biin,  to  have  beco  a  klad  of  inprovviiiaiore.  See  Instftat.  Orat.  lib.  x.  oap. 
?•  Theio  la  npUifn^  aore  known  rottpoetinf  this  poet,  except  iiome  panleulare  aboat  bis  illness 
aad  dt»lb,  wbieb  are  mentioned  as  curious  by  Pliny  and  olbers;  and  tbere  remain  of  bis  worka 
biit  a  few  eidgrams  In  the  Antbologin,  among  wbich  are  these  1  bave  selected,  upon  Anacreon. 
Tbaee  remalao  have  been  sometimes  imputed  to  anotber  poet  ( a )  of  tbc  same  aamte ,  of  wbom 
VoseliM  given  as  the  following  account:  **Antipater  Thessalonicensis  vixit  tempore  August!  Cm- 
saris  ,  ttt  qai  saltantcm  vidertt  Pyladen,  sieat  constat  ex  quodam  ejus  epigrammata  jiv^oXoytafy 
Kb.  iv.  tic  9tg  0^xri<nQtdaf,  At  eom  ae  Batbyllum  primes  Aiisse  paotomimos,  ao  sub  Augosio 
darulase,  sails  notum  ex  Dione,"  kc,  kc* 

Tbe  reader,  who  thinks  it  worth  obMrving,  may  find  a  strange  oversight  in  Hofhaan's  quo- 
tation of  this  article  from  Vossius,  Leiie.  Unwers.  By  the  omission  of  a  sentence  be  bas  made 
Vossios  assert  tbat  tbe  poet  Antipater  was  one  of  the  first  pantomime  dencers  in  Rome. 

Barnes ,  upon  tbe  epigram  before  as,  mentions  a  veniou  of  it  by  Brodnns ,  which  is  not  to 
he  foand  in  that  commentator ;  but  be  more  tban  once  confounds  BrodKus  with  anotber  annotator 
•a  the  Antbologia,   Vinceutlus  Ubsopmus,  wbo  bas  riven  a  translation  of  tbe  epigram. 

fAe  Teian  awan  U    laidA    Thus  Horace  of  Pindar: 

MultaDirceum  levat  aura  cyenum. 
A  swan  was  tbe  bleroglypbleal  emblem  of  a  poet.    Aaoereon  has  been  ealled  the  swaa  of  Tcos 
bj  aaothar  of  his  ealogUu. 

Ev  Toig  (iBlixifOtg  ^Ifisgoiai  owtQixpav 
Avaiog  AvaxQeowaf  Ttjiop  %v%vov, 
Eaqnjlag  vy(fjf  veutaqog  (laXijdovy. 

Evyivovg,  Av^oXoy, 

God  of  tbe  grape  ?  tboa  hast  betrayed, 

la  Winers  bewildering  dresm. 
The  fairest  swen  tban  ever  play'd 

Along  tbe  Mose'o  stream! 

The  Teian,  nursed  with  all  those  honied  boys, 
....       _  The  ynuag  Desires,  light  Loves,  and  rose  lipp*d  Joys!,. 

Off/,  §tin  we  catch  thy  lyre"*  deUcioua  breath.^    Thus  Slmoaides,  speaUag  of  oor  poet: 

a)  Pleraqoe  tamea  ThesMloaiceaal  trlbaaada  videatur.  _ 

Bruaek,  Leetiones  et  BaOadat. 
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And  still  thy  songs  of  soft  BaAhyHa  Uoosi, 
Green  as  the  iry  round  the  raOQldering  toaib  I 
Nor  yet  has  death  obscured  thy  fire  of  loye. 
Still,  still  it  lights  thee  through  th'  BIysian  grove: 
And  dreams  are  thine  that  bless  th'  elect  alone. 
And  Venus  calls  thee,  even  in  death,  her  own! 


Tov  ocvrot;,  ng  wv  avrov. 

SEINE  J  tatpov  xaqa  lirov  AvmtifBiovTog  afm§aiv 

El  Ti  TOi  B%  puplcav  rjXJ^Bv  tfuov  o^sXogf       ^ 
Zneusov  sfirj  anocijjy  ansicov  yapog,  Qq)0aiiMv  oivto 

*i2ff  d  Jiomtcov  fiff^Blfffisvos  ovet6i  %mfiog 

'Slg  6  (filccKQriTOv  6vvt^otpog  a^fiavtrig, 
Mrjds  xccTccipd'tfuvog  Btntzov  dtxa  zovtov  moiam 

Tov  ytvsy  (teifonmv  xf»Qov  ctptiUnufvov, 

Oh*  stranger!  if  Anacreon's  shell 
Has  ever  taught  thy  heart  to  swell 
With  passional  throb  or  pleasure's  sigh. 
In  pity  turn,  as  wandering  nigh, 
And  drop  thy  goblet's  richest  tear. 
In  exquisite  bbation  here! 
So  shall  my  sleeping  ashes  thrill 
With  visions  of  enjoyment  still. 

MoXicrig  3*  ov  Xtj^  (uUnifitiog  ^  aXX'  sri  %iivo 

BccqBitov  ovds  6avwf  Evvaatp  biv  cuSji, 

HifiaviSoVf  AifVoXoy. 

Nor  yet  are  all  kii  nambera  matOi    ,. 

Tbouffh  dark  wtihtii  the  tomb  he  net; 
But  living  sttll,  hlff  amoriTiit  lute 

With  uleeplesa  aDlnatiou  eight! 

Thie  la  the  funoaa  Slmoniden,  wbom  Plato  atyled  -divine,"  thoaA  Le  f«^f  »,^"p"»  £;•*: 
tea  Greoa,  auppoaea  that  the  epigruna  under  hie  bbso  are  all  flilaely  hnpoUd.  Itoo  noot 
eonaideraUe  of  hia  remaiaa  ia  •  aatirioal  poem  «foa  woami ,  pnaervcd  by  Btol»«s  ^oys 
fvvaixav. 

We  may  Jndge  from  the  linee  I  have  J  oat  qaoled,  and  the  Import  of  the  epigram  l>efore 
oa,  that  the  woAa  of  Anacreon  were  perfect  In  the  tlmea  of  Slnanldea  and  Aniipater.    Obao- 

Cceua,  the  eomuenutor,  here  appeara  to  e^nlt  la  their  deatraelloo,  and  temng  no  they  wore 
nmed  by  the  biiihnM  and  patrlarcha.  he  adda ,  **oee  aaao  id  neoquicqaam  feeeruat,    attrihatiag 
to  thla  outrage  an  eflect  which  It  could  never  produce.  ^^ 

*  The  apfrik  of  Anacreon  uttera  theae  veraea  firom  the  tomb,  aomewfeat  <^miltalus  ab  ino,'* 
at  leaat  ia  almplieity  of  expreaalon. 

(f  Anaereon'$  $heli 

Hoc  ever  taufrht  thy  heart  to  wwett,  ke.]  We  may  gueaa  from  Uie  wocda  ex  fitfliuv  •fimv^ 
that  Anacreon  waa  not  merely  a  writer  of  billeta-donx,  as  aome  French  crltica  have  called  him. 
Amongat  theae,  M.  Le  Fevre,  with  all  hia  profeaaed  admiration,  haa  given  oar  peel  a  ehanmter 
by  BO  meaua  of  aa  elevated  caat : 

Auaai  ae*at  ponr  eela  que  l«  poat^rlCd 
L*a  ton|oora  Juatement  d^Age  en  Age  chnnte 
Oomme  on  franc  goguenard,  ami  do  goinfrerte. 
Ami  de  billeta-doux  et  do  badinerle. 

Sea  the  veraea  profiled  to  hia  Po^tea  Greea.  Thia  ia  unlike  the  language  af  TheoerituF,  to 
whom  Aaaereoa  la  indebted  for  the  following  almple  enlogiuM  t 

Eiq  AvaxqiovTog  uvdQUcvroc, 

Saaai  xov  opSffutwa  vomov ,  m  |ey«, 

anovda ,  %at  Xty  ,  Bnav  eg  otxov  eJU&tjg  * 
Avcaiifeovvog  einov'  Si^ov  $v  Tstp. 

xtov  nQoa^  si  ri  nsqiaoov  tpdonouov, 
7t(f06d'Big  Sb  xt6ti  voig  vBOt€ip  aBivOf 

BQBig  aTQBxiag  6lov  roy  avS^ou 

Upon  the  Staftna  of  Anaereofi. 
StmnMr!  who  near  chin  atatue  chance  to  roam. 
Let  It  awhile  your  atndiooa  eyea  engnge ; 


,      ,  ,        „ welV 

You  tell  them  all  he  waa,  and  aptly  teU. 

The  aimplldty  of  tbla  Invcriptloa  haa  always  deHghted  me;  I  have  given  It,  I  beUeve,  aa  lite- 
rally ao  a  verea  translation   will  allow.       '  "  «  >  i 

jtnd  drop  thy  goblett  richttt  tear^  Ike.]    Thos  ShMaidaa,  ia  another  of  his  epitapha   oa 
our  pooct  '  -r  -T 
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I  cannoi  e'n  in  death  ncifa 
The  festal  joys  that  once  wore  muie. 
When  Harmony  pursued  my  ways. 
And  Bacchus  wanton'd  to  ay  lays. 
Oh !  if  delight  could  charm  no  more. 
If  all  the  goblet's  bliss  were  o'or. 
When  Fate  had  once  our  doom  decreed, 
Tben  dying  would  he  death  indeed! 
Nor  could  I  think,  unblest  by  wine, 
Divinity  itself  divine ! 


Tov  avttv,  iif  xov  cevTov, 

bv6h  xtft  SfUQdig ,  TO  no^w  sa^ ,  ^  av  (ulusbmp 

flid'sov  yccif  E(f<DTog  ttpvg  anonog  •  ig  ds  ae  fiowov 
zoia  ts  nat  axoXiag  Bi%tp  kitTj^oXuxg* 

At  length  thy  golden  hours  have  wmg'd  their  flight, 

And  drowsy  death  that  eyelid  steepeth; 
Tby  harp,  that  whisper'd  through  each  W'»wng  night. 

Now  mutely  in  oblivion  sleepeth! 

She,  too,  for  whom  that  heart  profusely  shed 

The  purest  nectar  of  its  numbers, 
She,  the  young  spring  of  thy  desires,  has  fled. 

And  with  her  blest  Anacreon  slumbers! 

Ktu  fiiv  aei  teyyoi  vovsq^  S^oaog ,  ijg  d  y^Qf^^S 
AaQOTBQmf  fiaXcmmv  envB^  tx  ezoficcvoov. 

Let  vIdot  ,  in  elust«riii|(  beauty  wreathed, 

Drop  aU  their  treesureii  ob  bfi  iiead, 
*^'»g^."P»  «  d«w  of  tweetaeM  breatlieil, 

HiGlier  tliaa  vine  hath  ever  ibed ! 

,   /M  Baeektu  •«« n««»'J  /•   "•»   '«»• ,  &c.]    Tlie  original  here  it  eorropted;   the    Uae 
•K  o  jftowaaVf  is  vnintelligible.  '^      ' 

He  ^*tli*l5S'Jjb?e?  '"'''*'^"  **»•  •ense,  but  I  doubt  if  it  ean  be  eomffleaded  for  eiegaaoe. 
mg  6  diovvCoio  Xelaaiuvog  ovnors  nmftmv. 

Tht,  &i>n«  #*-#  «fc/. »j  ♦It-      I        i.^?*  ®™«>«h,  Analecta  Veter.  Ptoet.  Grce.  vol.  It 

«tk/Jii?7v  *w  "'*f*'^  * /^*^*  5^*  lingering  night ,  «tc ]    In  another  of  these  poena, 
"the  Bightijr-iipeaiting  lyre"  of  the  bard  ia  not  allowed  to  be  ailent  even  after  his  death. ^^^ 

mg  6  (ptlctHffrjTog  ve  xai  oivopagsg  tpiXowofiog 
ntmroxiog  %Qovot  (a)  vriv  q>ihmaiSa  zbXw. 

-,   V     ^  ,       «       .    .  2t(uovidov ,  stg  AvcaiQBWta. 

To  beauty*!  snile  and  wine'a  delif  ht, 
_   To  Joya  he  loved  on  earth  so  wefl. 
Still  shafl  his  tpirit,  all  the  nlchL 
Attune  the  vild  a«rial  ahelll 
«te^»«  MttRg  •prlng  of  thy  dedre;  Ac]    The  original,  to  JTo^mv  mo,  ia  bcantifol.  Wc 
rS?ov\^  laM^klv^ ai^^.A^ii^^       w  prepoiterouaW,  and  feel  that  the  poet*a  mlatreps 
Wl^^r^^'ILl^rrSi  by^AiJipatSr  "^  ^  *^~"  "^'^  '^  ^'^  **«>~««''  "  •""•'> 
vy^faje  SeffxofiBvotcip  sv  ofifiwiv  ovXov  aeidotg, 

ai^caav  UwaQsg  avd'og  vnegJ^B  nofirjgy 
f^s  nqog  E^Qvnvlrjv  XBTQccfifievog 

Long  may  the  nymph  around  thee  play. 

£ury|>yle,  thy  ooura  desire! 
Baskinf  her  beauties  in  the  ray 

That  lights  thine  eyes'  dissolving  lire! 
Sine  of  her  smile's  bewitcfalnf  power, 

fit"*'  f^^^^"^  ^^  ''*"»«  "<l  blesses ; 
Blar  of  her  brow's  luinriant  flower. 
The  beaming  glory  of  her  tresaes. 
TTje  eipreasloB  here,  ar&og  xofifity  "the  flower  of  the  hair,"  Is  borrowed  from  Anacrroi. 
"■^f,  as  appears  by  a  fragment  of  the  poet  preserved  in  Stobmoa:  jiitMiUioas  d*  inaX,. 

•C  r^tSf^  ^^^^  ^^  ''*  ^^"'^''•^  *^«'J   Thus,  says  Bnraek,  ia  the  prologue  to  the  Satirr- 

Cantareeredaa  Pegaseiam  neetar. 
W  Branch  has  x^ovor;  but  nqovQi,  the  oommon  reading,  better  salts  a  detached  quototiou. 
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Farewell!  thou  hadst  a  poise  for  every  4art 
That  LoTe  could  scatter  from  his  quiver; 

And  every  woman  found  in  thee  a  heart. 

Which  thouy  with  all  thy  soul,  didst  give  her! 


<*MeIoB^*  it  the  usual  reading  la  this  line,  and  Ca«aubon  has  defended  ft,  but  ^neetar, 
think,  is  macli  more  spirited.  .       ««    ^ 

Farewell!  thou  hadtt  a  pul$e  for  every  dart,  «tc.]    Kpvg  axoncg^  «*8COpa8  eras  natara,    a« 
''speculator/*  as  Barnes  very  falsely  interprets  it.  .  ^     ,.  .  t^  .    i 

VinceDtiue  Obsopmns,  upon  this  passage,  contrives  to  indulge  as  witn  a  little  astroragfcai 
wisdom,  and  talks  in  a  style  of  learned  scandal  about  Venus,  "male  posita  eum  Marte  in  domo 

And  every  woman  ftnind  in  thee  a  heart,  &e.]    This  couplet  is  not  otherwise  warranted  by 
the  original,  than  as  it  dilates  the  thought  which  Antlpater  has  figuratively  eapressed. 

Tov  88  ywatxetoav  fisXecav  nls^cofza  nov   mBag, 
H8w  AvanQHOvra,  (o)  Teag  Hg  'EUad*  avriytv, 
Svft«06U9V  B^^f^usfia^  ywavitav  TjnsQonsvfia, 
Critias,  of  Athens,  pays  a  tribute  to  the  legitijaate  gaUantry  of  Anaereoa,  eaillng  hin,  with 
elegant  coneiseness,  ywauewv  f  .Ta^o;7ci;/(a« 

Teos  gave  to  Greeee  her  treasure. 

Sage  Anacreon,  sage  in  loving ; 
Fondly  weaving  lays  of  pleasure 

For  the  maids  who  blush'd  approving ! 
Oh !  in  nightly  banquets  sporting, 

Where's  the  guest  eould  ever  fly  him  1 
Oh  !  with  love's  seduction  courting, 

Where's  the  nymph  could  e'er  deny  him  t 

a)  Thus  Scaliger,  in  his  dedicatory  verses  to  Ronsard: 
Blandns,  suaviloquiis,  dulcts  Aaaoreon. 
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THE     EDtTOR. 


1  HB  PoenM  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  were  never  intended  by  the 
Author  to  pass  beyond  the  circle  of  his,  friends.  He  thought,  with  some  justice, 
that  wliat  are  called  Occasional  Poems  must  be  always  insipid  and  uninteresting 
to  the  creater  part  of  thdjr  readers.  The  particular  situations  in  which  they 
were  wiitt«p$  the  character  of  the  author  and  of  his  associates;  all  these  pecu- 
liarities must  be  known  aad  felt  before  we  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  com- 
positions. This  consideration  would  have  always ,  I  believe ,  prevented  Mr.  Littlb 
from  submitting  these  trifles  of  the  moment  to  the  eye  of  dispassionate  criticism : 
and  if  their  posthumous  introduction  to  the  world  be  injustice  to  his  memory, 
or  intrusion  on  the  public ,  the  error  must  be  imputed  to  the  injudidons  partiality 
of  fnendship. 

Mr.  Littlb  died  in  his  one  and  twentieth  year;  and  most  of  these  Poems 
were  ^vritten^  at  so  early  a  period  that  their  errors  may  daira  some  indulgence 
from  the  critic:  their  author ,  as  unambitious  as  indolent ,  scarce  ever  looked  be- 
yond the  moment  of  composition ;  he  wrote  as  he  pleased ,  careless  whether  he 
pleased  as  he  wrote.  It  may  tikewise  be  remembered,  that  they  were  all  the 
productions  of  an  age  when  the  passions  very  often  give  a  colouring  too  warm 
lo  the  imagination;  and  this  may  palliate,  if  it  cannot  excuse,  that  air  of  levity 
which  pervades  so  many  of  them.  The  ^^aurea  legge,  s*ei  piace  ei  lice,"  he  too 
mach  pursued,  and  too  much  inculcates.  Few  can  regret  this  more  sincerely 
than  myself;  and  if  my  friend  had  lived,  the  judgment  of  riper  years  would 
hare  chasteaed  his  mind ,  and  tempered  the  luxuriance  of  his  fancy. 

BIr.  LiTTbB  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  amatory  writers. 
If  ever  he  expected  to  find  in  the  andeats  that  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  va- 
riety of  fancy,  which  are  so  necessary  to  refine  and  animate  the  poetry  of  love, 
he  was  much  duappointed.  I  know  not  any  one  of  them  who  can  be  regard- 
ed as  a  model  in  that  style;  Ovid  made  love  like  a  rake,  and  Propertius  like 
a  schoohnaster.  The  mythological  allusions  of  the  latter  are  called  erudition 
by  his  cojnmetttators;  but  such  ostentatious  display,  upon  a  subject  so  simple  as 
love,  would  be  Aow  esteemed  vague  and  puerile,  and  was  even  in  his  own  times 
pedantic.  It  is  astonishing  that  so  many  critics  have  preferred  him  to  the  pa- 
thetic Tibttllus;  but  I  believe  the  defects  which  a  common  reader  condemns 
have  been  looked  upon  rather  as  beauties  by  those  erudite  men,  the  commen- 
tators; who  find  a  field  for  their  ingenuity  and  research,  in  his  Grecian  learn- 
ing and  quaint  obscurities. 

TibuUus  abounds  with  touches  of  fine  and  natural  feeling.  The  idea  of 
his  unexpected  return  to  Delia,  ^^Tunc  veniam  subito,'"  &c.  is  imagined  with  all 
the  delicate  ardour  of  a  lover;  and  the  sentiment  of  '^nec  te  posse  carere  ve- 
liffl,"  however  colloquial  the  expression  may  have  been,  is  natural,  and  from 
the  heart.  But ,  in  my  opinion ,  the  poet  of  Verona  possessed  more  genuine  feel- 
ing than  any  of  them.  His  life  was,  I  believe,  unfortunate;  his  assodates 
were  wild  and  abandoned;  and  the  warmth  of  his  nature  took  too  much  advan- 
tage of  the  latitude  which  the  morals  of  those  times  so  criminally  allowed  to 
the  passions.  All  this  depraved  his  imagination,  and  made  it  the  slave  of  ius 
senses:  but  still  a  native  sensibility  is  often  very  warmly  perceptible;  and  whent 
he  touches  on  pathos,  he  reaches  the  heart  immediately.  They  who  have  felt 
the  sweets  of  return  to  a  home  from  which  tliey  have  long  been  absent  will 
confess  the  beauty  of  those  simple  unaffected  lines : 

O  qaid  Bolutis  e«t  beatlits  earis ! 
Cam  menfl  onus  reponit,  ao  peregriuo 
Lahore  fesfli  veniioiui  Larem  ad  uodtrum 
Desideratoque  acquiesciiniu  Iceto. 

Cakv.  xxxii. 

His  sorrows  on  the  death  of  his  brother  are  the  very  tears  of  poesy ;  and 
when  he  complains  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind ,  even  the  inexperienced  cannot 
but  sympathize  with  him.  I  wish  I  were  a  poet;  I  should  endeavour  to  catch, 
by  translation,  the  spirit  of  those  beauties  which  I  admire  ^  so  warmly. 

1  Lib.  I.  Elcg.  S. 

I  lo  the  following  Poema,  there  is  a  tranalatioD  of  one  of  hin  finest  Garmlna;  but  I  fancy 
it  is  oaly  a  schoolboy's  eimay ,  and  deservin  to  be  praliied  for  little  more  than  the  attempt. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  pecnliariy  the  fate  of  Catullus,  that  the  better  and  more 
raluable  part  of  his  poetry  has  not  reached  us ;  for  there  is  confessedly  nothing  in 
his  extant  works  to  authorize  the  epithet  'Moctus,'*  so  universally  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  ancients.  If  time  had  suffered  the  rest  to  escape ,  we  perhaps  should 
have  found  among  them  some  more  purely  amatory;  but  of  those  we  poisess,  can 
there  be  a  sweeter  specimen  of  warm ,  yet  chastened  description  than  his  loves  of 
Acme  and  Septimius?  and  the  few  little  songs  of  daHiance  to  Lesbia  arc  distinguished 
by  such  an  exquisite  playfulness,  that  they  have  always  been  assumed  as  models 
by  the  most  elegant  modern  Latinists.  Sdll,  I  must  confess,  in  the  midst  of  these 
beauties, 

^Medlo  de  fonte  leponim 

Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  iu  ipais  floribas  angat.! 

It  has  often  been  remarked ,  that  the  amnents  knew  nothing  of  gallantry ;  and 
we  are  told  there  was  too  much  sincerity  in  their  love  to  allow  them  to  trifle  with 
the  semblance  of  passion.  But  I  cannot  perceive  that  they  were  any  thing  more 
constant  than  the  moderns:  they  felt  all  the  same  dissipation  of  the  heart,  though 
they  knew  not  those  seductive  graces  by  which  gallantry  almost  teaches  it  to  be 
amiable.  Wotton ,  the  learned  advocate  for  the  moderns ,  deserts  them  in  consider- 
ing this  point  of  comparison,  and  praises  the  andents  for  their  ignorance  of  such 
a  refinement;  but  he  seems  to  have  collected  his  notions  of  gallantry  from  the  in- 
sipid fadeun  of  the  French  romances ,  which  are  very  unlike  the  sentimental  levity, 
the  ^^grata  protervitas  ,^'  of  a  Rochester  or  a  Sedley. 

From  what  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  the  early  poais  of  oar 
own  language  were  tlie  models  which  Mr.  Little  selected  for  imitation.  To  attain 
their  simplicity  (aevo  rarissima  nostro  simplidtas)  was  his  fondest  ambition.  He 
,  could  not  have  aimed  at  a  grace  more  difficult  of  attainment;*  and  his  life  was  of 
too  short  a  date  to  allow  him  to  perfect  such  a  taste ;  but  how  hx  he  was  likely 
to  have  succeeded ,  the  critic  may  judge  from  his  productions. 

I  have  found  among  his  papers  a  novel,  in  rather  an  imperfect  state,  which, 
as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  and  collected  it ,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  public  eye. 

Where  Mr.  Little  was  bom,  or  what  b  the  genealogy  of  his  parents,  are 
points  in  which  very  few  readers  can  be  interested.  His  life  was  one  of  those 
humble  streams  which  have  scarcely  a  name  in  the  map  of  life ,  and  the  traveller 
may  pass  it  by  without  inquiring  its  source  or  direction.  His  character  was  well 
known  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him ;  for  he  had  too  much  vanity  to  hide 
its  virtues,  and  not  enough  of  art  to  conceal  its  defects.  The  lighter  traits  of  his 
mind  may  be  traced  perhaps  in  his  writings ;  but  the  few  for  which  he  was  valued 
live  only  in  the  remembrance  of  his  friends.  T.  M. 


DEDICATION. 

to 
J.  AT-NS  — N,  Esq. 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  FEEL  a  very  sincere  pleasure  in  dedicating  to  you  the  Second  Edition 
of  our  friend  Little's  Poems.  I  am  not  unconscious  that  there  are  many  in  the 
collection  which  pedwps  it  would  be  prudent  to  have  altered  or  omitted;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  more  than  once  revised  them  for  that  purpose;  but,  I  know  not 
why,   I  distrysted  either  my  heart  or  my  judgment;  and  the  consequence  is,  you 

have  them  in  their  original  form: 

Non  posfiunt  nostros  inuUae,  Faustine,  litarae 
Bfuicudare  Jocos;  una  litura  potest, 
I  am  convinced ,  however ,  that  though  not  quite  a  casuiste  reldck4  you  have 
charity  enough  to  forgive  such  inoffensive  folRes:  you  know  the  pious  Beza  was 
not  the  less  revered  for  those  sportive  juveniali  which  he  published  under  a  ficti> 
tious  name ;  nor  did  the  levity  of  Bembo*s  poems  prevent  him  from  making  a  very 
good  cardinal. 

Believe  me ,  my  dear  friend, 

Yfldk  the  truest  esteem. 
Yours, 
JpHl  19,  mat.  T.  M. 

1  Lucretius.  ,        .     «      , , 

2  It  in  a  curious  iUuBtration  of  the  labour  which  einiplicity  requires .  that  the  Rarablerfl  of 
Johnfloo,  elal>oratc  aa  they  appear,  were  Hritloii  with  flaeucy,  and  seldom  required  revisiou; 
M'bile  the  niinple  language  of  Roai»i>eao,  which  scenu  to  come  ilouing  from  the  heart,  was  the 
•low  production  of  paiiuul  laliour,  pausing  on  every  word,  and  l>alattcing  every  senience. 
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TO   JULIA. 

IN  ALLUSION  TO  80HB  ILLDIBRAL  CRinciSMS. 

VY  BY,  let  the  atingleM  critic  chide 
With  all  that  fame  of  vacant  pride 
Which  mantles  o^er  the  pedant  fool. 
Like  Tapour  on  a  stagnant  pool ! 
Oh!  if  the  song,  to  feeling  true. 
Can  please  th'  elect,  the  sacred  few. 
Whose  souls,  by  Taste  and  Nature  taught. 
Thrill  with  the  eenuine  pulse  of  thought  — 
If  some  fond  feeing  maid  like  thee, 
The  warm-ey'd  chUd  of  Sympathy, 
Shall  say,  while  o'er  my  simple  theme 
She  languishes  in  Passion's  dream, 
^^He  was,  indeed,  a  tender  soul  — 
'^No  critic  law,  no  chill  control, 
^'Should  oyer  freeze,  by  timid  art, 
**The  flowings  of  so  fond  a  heart!" 
Yes,  soul  of  Nature!  soul  of  Love! 
That,  hoT'ring  like  a  snow-wing*d  doye, 
Breath'd  o'er  my  cradle  warblings  wild, 
And  hailM  me  Passion's  warmest  child! 
Grant  me  the  tear  from  Beauty's  eye. 
From  Feeling's  breast  the  votive  sigh ; 
Oh!  let  my  song,  my  mem'ry,  find 
A  shrine  within  the  tender  mind ; 
And  I  will  scorn  the  critic's  chide. 
And  T  will  sconi  the  fume  of  pride 
Which  mantles  o'er  the  pedant  fool, 
like  vapour  on  a  stagnant  pool! 

TO  A  LADY, 

WITH  SOMB  HANUSCRIPT   POBHS. 
OH  bBAVllie  THB  COVNTEV. 

Whbn,  casting  many  a  look  behind, 
I  leave  the  friends  I  cherish  here  — 

Perchance  some  other  friends  to  find. 
But  surely  finding  none  so  dear  — 

Haply  the  little  simple  page, 

which  votive  thus  I've  trac'd  for  thee. 
May  now  and  then  a  look  engage, 

And  steal  a  moment's  thought  for  me. 

But,  oh!  in  pity  let  not  those 
Whose  hearts  are  not  of  gentle  mould. 

Let  not  the  eye  that  seldom  flows 
With  feeling  tear,  my  song  behold. 

For,  trust  me,  they  who  never  melt 
With  pity,  never  melt  with  love ; 

And  they  will  frown  at  all  I've  felt. 
And  all  my  loving  lays  reprove. 

But  if,  perhaps,  some  gentler  mind. 
Which  rather  loves  to  praise  than  blame, 

Should  in  my  page  an  interest  find. 
And  linger  Kindly  on  my  name ; 

Tellhun,  —  or,  oh!  if;  genUer  still. 
By  female  lips  my  name  be  blest: 

Ah!  where  do  all  affections  thrill 
So  sweetly  as  in  woman's  breast?  — 
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Tell  her,  that  he  whose  loying  themes 
Her  eye  indulgent  wanders  o'er. 

Could  sometimes  wal^e  from  idle  dreams. 
And  bolder  flights  of  fancy  soar; 

That  Glory  oft  would  claim  the  lay, 

And  Friendship  oft  his  numbers  move; 
But  whisper  then,  that,  ^'sooth  to  say, 
*'His  sweetest  song  was  giv'n  to  Loyb/' 

To  MRS. 

If,  in  the  dream  that  hovera 
Around  my  sleeping  mind, 

Fancy  thy  form  discovers. 
And  paints  thee  melting  Idnd; 

If  joys  from  sleep  I  borrow. 
Sure  thottl't  forgive  me  this ; 

For  he  who  wakef  to  sorrow. 
At  least  may  dream  of  bliu ! 

Oh !  if  thou  art,  in  seendng, 
All  that  I've  e'er  reauir'd : 

Ohl  if  I  feel,  in  dreaming. 
All  that  I've  e'er  desir'd; 

Wilt  thou  forgive  my  taking 
A  kiss,  or  —  something  more  ? 

What  thou  deny'st  me  waking. 
Oh!  let  me  slumber  o'er  1 


TO  THB  LAR«B  AND  BB4UTIFUL 

'    MISS . 

IN  ALLOaiON  TO  lOnS  PARTKBRraiP  IN  A  LOTTSRV  SHARE. 

IMPROMPTU. 

—  Ego  pars  —  Virg. 

Idt  wedlock  a  species  of  lottery  lies. 

Where  in  blanks  and  in  prizes  we  deal ; 
But  how  comes  it  that  you ,  such  a  eapittd  prize^ 

Should  so  long  have  remaht'd  in  the  wheel ! 

If  ever,  by  Fortune's  indulgent  decree. 

To  me  such  a  ticket  should  roll, 
A  $ixteenth,  Heav'n  knows !  were  sufficient  for  me ; 

For  what  could  I  do  with  the  whole  ? 

TO  JULIA. 

Wri:.!.,  Julia,  if  to  love,  and  live 
'Mid  all  the  pleasures  love  can  give. 

Be  crimes  that  bring  damnation ; 
You  —  you  and  I  have  giv'n  such  scope 
To  loves  and  joys,  we  scarce  can  hope, 

In  Heav'n,  the  least  salvation! 

And  yet,  I  think,  did  Heav'n  design 
That  blisses  dear,  like  yours  and  mine, 

Should  be  our  own  undoing; 
It  had  not  made  my  soul  so  warm. 
Nor  giv^n  you  such  a  witching  form, 

To  bid  me  dote  on  ruin! 

Then  wipe  away  that  tamid  tear; 
Sweet  truant!  you  have  nought  to  fear, 

Though  you  were  whehnM  in  sin ; 
Stand  but  at  Heaven's  gate  awhile. 
And  you  ao  like  an  an^el  smile. 

They  can't  but  let  you  in. 
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INCONSTANCY. 


Akv  do  I  then  wonder  that  Julia  deceives  me, 

IV ben  sorely  there^s  nothing  in  nature  more  common? 

She  vows  to  be  true ,  and  while  vowing  she  leaves  me  - 
Bat  could  I  expect  any  more  from  a  woman  ? 

Oh ,  woman !  your  heart  is  a  pitiful  treasure ; 

^d  Maliomet's  doctrine  was  not  too  severe, 
When  he  thought  you  were  only  materials  of  pleasure, 

And  reason  and  thinldng  were  out  of  your  sphere. 

Byyour  heart ,  when  the  fond  sighing  lover  can  win  it, 
He  thinks  that  an  age  of  annety's  paid ; 

But ,  «h !  while  he^s  Uest ,  let  him  die  on  the  minute  — 
If  he  Uve  but  a  dmf ,  he'U  be  surely  betray'd. 

IMITATION  OF  CATULLUS. » 

TO  B1MSBLF. 
Miser  Catalle,  detinas  iDepttre,  &c. 

Cbasb  the  sighing  fool  to  play  ; 
Cease  to  trifle  life  awav ; 
Nor  vainly  think  those  jo  vs  thine  own, 
Whidi  all,  alas!  have  iauely  flown! 
What  hours,  CatuUus,  once  were  thine, 
How  fiiirly  seemM  thy  day  to  shine. 
When  lightly  thou  didst  fly  to  meet 
The  girl  who  smilM  so  rosy  sweet  — 
The  girl  thou  lov^dst  with  fonder  pain 
Than  e'er  thy  heart  can  feel  again ! 
You  met  —  your  souls  seemM  all  in  one  — 
Sweet  little  sports  were  said  and  done  — 
Thy  heart  was  warm  enough  for  both. 
And  hers,  indeed ,  was  nothing  loath. 
Such  were  the  hours  that  once  were  thine; 
But ,  ah !  those  hours  no  longer  shine! 
For  now  the  nymph  delights  no  more 
In  what  she  lov'd  so  dear  before; 
And  all  Catullus  now  can  do. 
Is  to  be  proud  and  frigid  too ; 
Nor  follow  where  the  wanton  flies. 
Nor  sue  the  bliss  that  she  denies. 
False  maid !  he  bids  fieurewell  to  thee. 
To  love,  and  all  love's  nusery. 
The  heyday  of  his  heart  is  o'er. 
Nor  will  he  court  one  favour  more; 
But  soon  he'U  see  thee  droop  thy  head, 
Doom'd  to  a  lone  and  loveless  bed. 
When  none  will  seek  the  happy  night, 
Or  come  to  traffic  in  delight! 
Fly ,  petjur'd  girl !  —  but  whither  fly  ? 
Who  now  will  pruse  thy  cheek  and  eyeV 
Who  now  will  drink  the  syren  tone. 
Which  tells  him  thou  art  all  his  own? 
Who  now  will  court  thy  wild  delights, 
Thy  honey  kiss,  and  turtle  bites? 
Oh !  none.  —  And  he  who  lov'd  before 
Can  never,  never  love  thee  more! 

EPIGRAM.* 

YouK  mother  says ,  my  little  Venus, 
There's  something  not  comet  between  us. 

And  you're  in  mult  as  much  as  Is 
Now,  on  my  soul ,  my  little  Venus, 
1  thidc  'twould  not  be  right  between  us. 

To  let  your  moUier  i3i  a  lie ! 

I  Few  poets  kaew  better  thaa  CatoUus  what  a  Fraash  writar  cali» 

la  dolkatesse 

D*UB  voloptoeox  seudmeBt: 
but  his  MMioBS  too  ofteo  obseiired  hli  ImaffiaaUoa.       E. 

I I  belie\a  thin  epigram  is  ori|^aaIIy  Fxeach.       E. 
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TO  JULIA. 

Though  Fate,  my  girl,  may  bid  us  part, 
Onr  souls  it  cannot ,  shall  not  sever; 

The  heart  will  seek  its  kindred  heart. 
And  cling  to  it  as  dose  as  ever. 

Bat  must  we ,  must  we  part  indeed? 

Is  all  our  dream  of  rapture  over? 
And  does  not  Julia's  bosom  bleed 

To  leave  so  dear ,  so  fond  a  lover  ? 

Does  she  too  moom?  —  Perhaps  she  may  ; 

Perhaps  she  weeps  our  blisses  fleeting : 
But  why  is  Julia's  eye  so  gay, 

If  Julia's  heart  like  mine  is  beating  ? 

I  oft  have  lov'd  the  brilliant  glow 
Of  rapture  in  her  blue  eye  streaming  — 

Bat  can  the  bosom  bleed  with  woe. 
While  joy  is  in  the  glances  beaming  ? 

No ,  no !  —  Yet ,  love ,  I  will  not  chide, 
Although  your  heart  were  fond  of  roving : 

Nor  that ,  nor  all  the  world  beside 
Could  keep  your  faithful  boy  from  loving. 

You'll  soon  be  distant  from  his  eye. 

And,  with  you,  all  that's  worth  possesnng. 

Oh  !  then  it  will  be  sweet  to  die. 
When  life  has  lost  its  only  blessing ! 

SONG. 

SwRBT  seducer !  blandly  smiling ; 
Charming  still ,  and  still  beguiling ! 
Oft  I  swore  to  love  thee  never. 
Yet  I  love  thee  more  than  ever! 

Why  that  little  wanton  blushing. 
Glancing  eye,  and  bosom  fiuAhing  ? 
Flushing  warm,  and  wily  ghuicing  — 
All  is  lovely,  all  entrandng ! 

Turn  away  those  lips  of  blisses  — 
I  am  poisonM  by  thy  kisses ! 
Yet ,  again ,  ah !  turn  them  to  me : 
Ruin's  sweet ,  when  they  undo  me ! 

Oh !  be  less ,  be  less  enchanting ; 
Let  some  litUe  grace  be  wantiiig ; 
Let  my  eyes,  when  I'm  expiring. 
Gaze  awhile  without  admiruig! 


NATURE'S  LABELS. 

A  FRA6HBNT. 

In  vain  wc  fondly  strive  to  trace 

The  soul's  Inflection  in  the  face ; 

In  vain  we  dwell  on  luies  and  crosses. 

Crooked  mouth ,  or  short  proboscis ; 

Boobies  have  looked  as  wise  and  bright 

As  Plato  or  the  Stagirite : 

And  many  a  sage  and  learned  skull 

Has  peep'd  through  windows  dark  and  dull ! 

Since  then ,  though  art  do  all  it  can, 

We  ne'er  can  reach  the  inward  man, 

Nor  inward  woman ,  from  without 

(Though ,  ma'am ,  you  smile ,  as  if  in  doubt), 

1  think  'twere  well  if  Nature  could 

(And  Nature  could ,  if  Nature  would) 

Such  pretty  short  descriptions  write. 
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In  tablets  large,  in  black  and  wbite, 

IVbicb  she  might  hang  about  oar  throttles, 

Like  labels  open  physic-bottles. 

Thore  we  might  read  of  all  —  But  stay  — 

As  learned  dialectics  say. 

The  argument  moiit  apt  and  ample 

F^or  common  use  is  the  example. 

For  instance,  then,  if  Nature's  care 

Had  not  arrangM  those  traits  so  fair, 

Which  speak  the  soul  of  Lucy  L-nd-n, 

Thi9  is  tae  label  she'd  have  pinn'd  on. 

LABEL  FntST. 

Within  this  yase  there  lies  enshrin'd 
The  purest,  brightest  gem  of  mind! 
Though  Feeling  s  hand  may  sometimes  throw 
Upon  its  charms  the  shade  of  woe, 
The  lustre  of  the  gem,  when  veiled. 
Shall  be  but  mellow'd,  not  conceal'd. 


Now,  rirs,  imagine,  if  you're  able. 
That  Nature  wrote  a  second  label, 
They're  her  own  words  —  at  least  suppose  so 
And  boldly  pin  it  on  Pomposo. 


LABBL  SECOND. 

When  I  coropos'd  the  fustian  brain 
Of  this  redoubted  Captain  Vain. 
I  had  at  hand  bat  few  ingredients. 
And  so  was  forc'd  to  use  expedients. 
I  put  therein  some  small  discerning, 
A  grain  of  sense,  a  grain  of  learning; 
And  when  I  saw  the  Toid  beliind, 
I  fiU'd  it  up  with  —  froth  and  wind! 


TO  MRS.  M 

SwKBT  lady !  look  not  thus  again : 
Those  little  pouting  smiles  recall 

A  maid  remember'd  now  with  pain, 
Who  was  my  love,  my  life,  my  ail! 

Oh!  while  this  heart  delirious  took 
Sweet  poison  from  her  thrilling  eye. 

Thus  would  she  pout,  and  lisp,  and  look. 
And  I  would  hear,  and  gaze,  and  sigh ! 

Yes,  I  did  lore  her  —  madly  love  — 
She  was  the  sweetest,  best  deceiver! 

And  oft  she  swore  she'd  never  rove ! 
And  I  was  desdn'd  to  believe  her! 

Then,  lady,  do  not  wear  the  smile 
Of  her  whose  smile  could  thus  betray. 

Alas !  I  think  the  lovely  wile 
Again  might  steal  my  heart  away. 

And  when  the  spell  that  stole  my  mind 
On  lips  80  pure  as  thine  I  see, 

I  fear  the  heart  which  she  resign'd 
Will  err  agc^,  and  fly  to  thee! 

SONG. 

Why,  the  world  are  all  thinking  about  it; 
And,  as  for  myself,  I  can  swear. 
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If  I  fanded  that  heav'n  were  wltfaooC  it, 
I'd  scarce  feel  a  wbh  to  go  there. 

If  Mahomet  would  but  receive  me. 

And  Paradise  be  as  he  paints. 
Fro  greatly  afraid,  God  forgire  ne! 

I'd  worship  the  eyes  of  his  saints. 

But  why  should  I  think  of  a  trip 

To  the  Prophet^s  seraglio  above. 
When  Phillida  gives  me  her  lip, 

As  my  own  little  heaven  of  love! 

Oh  Phillis !  that  kiss  may  be  sweeter 

Than  ever  by  mortal  was  gjven ; 
But  your  lip,  love,  is  only  St.  Peter, 

And  keeps  but  the  key  to  your  heaven ! 

TO  JULIA. 

Mock  me  no  more  with  Lovers  beguiling  dream, 

A  dream,  I  find,  illusory  as  sweet: 
One  smile  of  friendship,  nay,  of  cold  esteem. 

Is  dearer  fieir  than  passion  s  bland  deceit! 

I've  heard  you  oft  eternal  truth  declare; 

Your  heart  was  onlv  mine,  I  once  believed. 
Ah !  shall  I  say  that  all  your  vows  were  air! 

And  must  I  say,  my  hopes  were  all  deceived  ? 

Tow,  then,  no  longer  that  our  souls  are  twin'd, 

That  all  our  joys  are  felt  with  mutual  zeal: 
Julia!  'tis  pity,  pity  makes  you  kind; 

You  know  I  love ,  and  you  would  seem  to  feel. 

But  shall  I  still  go  revel  in  those  arms 

On  bliss  in  which  affection  takes  no  part? 
No,  no!  farewell!  you  give  me  but  your  charms, 

T?hea  I  had  fondly  ilMUght  you  gave  your  heart! 

IMPROMPTU. 

Look  in  my  eyes,  my  blushing  fair! 

Thou'lt  see  thyself  reflected  there; 

And,  as  I  gaze  on  thine,  I  see 

Two  little  miniatures  of  me. 
Thus  in  our  looks  some  propagation  lies. 
For  we  mol^e  babies  in  each  other's  eyes ! 

TO  ROSA. 

Dobs  the  harp  of  Rosa  slumber? 
Once  it  breath'd  the  sweetest  number! 
Never  does  a  wilder  song 
Steal  the  breezy  lyre  along, 
IVhen  the  wind,  in  odours  dying. 
Wooes  it  with  enamour'd  sighing. 

Does  the  harp  of  Rosa  cease? 
Once  it  told  a  tale  of  peace 
To  her  lover's  throbbing  breast  -^ 
Then  he  was  divinely  blest! 
Ah !  but  Rosa  loves  no  more. 
Therefore  Rosa's  song  is  o'er; 
And  her  harp  neglect^  lies  ; 
And  her  boy  forgotten  sighs. 
Silent  harp  —  forgotten  lover  — 
Rosa's  love  and  song  are  over! 

SYMPATHY. 

TO  JULU. 
^-*  siae  me  sit  nalla  Teaos.  Sulpicia. 

Our  hearts,  my  love,  were  doom'd  to  be 
The  genuine  twins  of  Sympathy: 
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Th«y  iiTe  ^th  one  seosadon : 
In  jov  or  grie^  but  most  in  loTe, 
Our  heart-strings  musically  moye. 

And  thrill  vtiSi  like  vibration. 

How  often  have  I  heard  thee  say. 
Thy  vital  pulse  shall  cease  to  play 

When  mine  no  more  is  moving! 
Since,  now,  to  feel  a  joy  alone 
Were  worse  to  thee  than  feeling  none : 

Such  sympathy  in  loving! 

And,  oh!  how  often  in  those  eyes. 
Which  melting  beam'd,  like  azure  skies 

In  dewy  vernal  weather  — 
How  often  have  I  raptur'd  read 
The  burning  glance,  that  silent  said, 

*'Now,  love,  we  fed  together!'^ 

PIETY. 

SvR,  the  pretty  nun, 

Pravs  with  warm  emotion; 
Sweetly  rolls  her  eyes 

In  love  or  in  devotion. 

If  her  pious  heart 

Softens  to  relieve  you. 
She  gently  shares  the  fault. 

With,  "Oh!  may  God  forgive  you!" 

TO  JULIA. 

I  SAW  the  peasant's  hand  unkind 

From  yonder  oak  the  ivy  sever; 
They  seem'd  in  ver^  beinc  twin'd ; 

Yet  now  the  oak  is  fresh  as  ever ! 

Not  so  the  widow'd  ivy  shines : 

Tom  from  its  dear  and  only  stay. 
In  drooping  widowhood  it  pines, 

And  scatters  all  its  blooms  away! 

Thus,  Julia,  did  our  hearts  entwine, 

Till  Fate  dwturb'd  their  tender  ties : 
Thus  gay  indifference  blooms  in  thine, 

While  ndne,  deserted,  droops  and  dies! 

TO  MRS. . 

—  amore 
la  eaanti  pensler  0i  discoaveae.  GUAR1NI. 

Ybs,  I  think  I  once  heard  of  an  amorous  youth 

Who  was  caught  in  his  grandmother's  bed; 
But  I  own  I  had  ne*er  such  a  liquorish  tooth 

As  to  wish  to  be  there  in  his  stead. 

"Us  for  you,  my  dear  madam,  sudi  conquests  to  make; 

Antiquarians  may  value  you  high: 
But  I  swear  I  can't  love  for  antiquity's  sake, 

Such  a  poor  virtuoso  am  I. 

I  have  seen  many  ruins  all  gilded  with  care. 

But  the  cracks. wer^  still  plain  to  the  eye; 
And  I  ne'er  felt  a  passion  to  venture  in  there, 

But  tnm'd  up  my  nose,  and  pass'd  by  ! 

I  perhaps  might  have  sigh'd  in  your  magical  chain 

When  your  lip  bad  more  freshness  to  deck  it; 
But  rd  hate  even  Dian  herself  in  the  wane  — 

She  might  then  go  to  hell  for  a  Hecate  I 

No,  no!  when  my  heart's  in  these  amorous  faints. 
Which  is  seldom,  thank  Heaven!  the  case! 
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For  by  reading  the  Fathers^  and  LiviX  ofVte  Saints^ 
1  keep  up  a  stoak  of  good  grace : 

But  then  'tis  the  creature  luxuriant  and  fresh 
That  my  passion  with  ecstasy  owns ; 

For  indeed,  my  dear  madam,  though  fond  of  the  fleshy 
I  never  was  partial  to  bones ! 

ONTHB 

DEATH  OF  A  LADY. 

SwRBT  spirit !  if  thy  airy  sleep 
Nor  sees  my  tears  nor  hears  my  sighs. 

Oh !  I  will  weep,  in  lux'ry  weep. 
Till  the  last  heart's  drop  fills  mine  eyes. 

But  if  thy  sainted  soul  can  feel, 

And  mingles  in  our  misery; 
Then,  then  my  breaking  heart  Til  seal  — 

Thou  shalt  not  hear  one  sigh  from  me ! 

The  beam  of  mom  was  on  the  stream. 
But  sullen  clouds  the  day  deform  : 

Thou  wert,*indeed,  that  morning  beam, 
And  death,  alas !  that  sullen  storm. 

Thou  wert  not  form'd  for  living  here. 
For  thou  wert  kindred  with  the  sky ; 

Yet,  yet  we  held  thee  all  so  dear. 
We  thought  thou  wert  not  form'd  to  die. 

TO  JULIA. 

SwBBT  is  the  dream,  divinely  sweet, 
When  absent  souls  in  fancy  meet !  — 
At  midnight,  love!  Til  think  of  tliee! 
At  midnight,  love !  oh,  think  of  me : 
Think  that  thou  giy'st  thy  dearest  kiss. 
And  I  will  think  I  feel  the  bliss. 
Then,  if  thou  blush,  that  blush  be  mine; 
And,  if  I  weep,  the  tear  be  tlune! 

TO  . 

Can  I  again  that  form  caress,* 
Or  on  that  lip  in  rapture  twine? 

No,  no  I  the  lip  that  all  may  press 
Shall  never  more  be  press  a  by  mine. 

Can  I  again  that  look  recall 

Which  once  could  make  me  die  for  thee? 

No,  no!  the  eye  that  burns  on  all 
Shall  never  more  be  priz'd  by  me ! 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  BLANK  LEAF 

OF 

A  lady's  cohmonplacb-book. 

Hebb  is  one  leaf  reserv'd  for  me, 
From  all  thy  sweet  memorials  free ; 
And  here  my  simple  song  might  tell 
The  feelings  thou  must  guess  so  well. 
But  could  I  thus,  within  thy  mind. 
One  little  vacant  comer  find. 
Where  no  impression  yet  is  seen. 
Where  no  memorial  yet  has  been. 
Oh !  it  should  be  my  sweetest  care 
To  write  my  name  for  ever  there  ! 

SONG. 

Away  with  this  pouting  and  sadness  1 
Sweet  girl!  will  you  never  give  o^er? 
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IloiFie  jOTi,  by  Heaven!  to  madness, 

And  what  can  I  swear  to  you  mfii«  ? 
BeKeye  not  the  old  woman^f  fable, 

That  oaths  are  as  short  as  a  kiss ; 
rU  love  you  as  long  as  Vm  able, 

And  swear  for  no  longer  than  this. 

Then  waste  not  the  time  with  professions ; 

For  not  to  be  blessed  when  we  can 
Is  one  of  the  darkest  transgressions 

That  happen  'twixt  woman  and  man.  — 
Pretty  moralist!  why  thus  beginning 

My  innocent  warmth  to  reprove  ? 
Heaven  knows  that  I  never  lovM  sinning  — 

Except  little  sinnings  in  love ! 

If  swearing,  however,  wiU  do  it, 

Come  bring  me  the  calendar,  pray  — 
I  vow,  by  that  lip,  FU  go  through  it. 

And  not  miss  a  saint  on  my  way. 
The  angels  shall  help  me  to  wheedle; 

ril  swear  upon  every  one 
That  e'er  danced  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  * 

Or  rode  on  a  beam  of  the  smi ! 

Oh!  why  should  Platonic  control ,  love. 

Enchain  an  emotion  so  frecY 
Your  soul,  though  a  very  sweet  soul,  love. 

Will  ne'er  be  sufticient  for  me. 
If  you  think,  by  this  coolness  and  scorning, 

To  seem  more  angelic  and  bright, 
Be  an  angel ,  my  love ,  in  the  morning. 

But,  oh!  be  a  woman  to-night! 

TO  ROSA. 

LixB  who  trusts  to  summer  skies. 

And  puts  his  little  bark  to  sea, 
1$  he  who,  lurM  by  smiling  eyes. 

Consigns  his  simple  heart  to  thee. 

For  fickle  b  the  sununer  wind. 

And  sadly  may  the  bark  be  tost; 
For  thou  art  sure  to  change  thy  mind, 

And  then  the  wretched  heart  is  lost! 

TO  ROSA. 

Oh  !  why  shonld  the  girl  of  my  soul  be  in  tears 

At  a  meeting  of  rapture  like  this, 
When  the  glooms  of  the  past  and  the  sorrow  of  years 

Have  been  paid  by  a  moment  of  bliss? 

Are  they  shed  for  that  moment'  of  blissful  delight. 

Which  dwells  on  her  memory  yet? 
Do  they  flow,  like  the  dews  of  the  amorous  night,  .  / 

From  the  warmth  of  the  sun  that  has  set? 

Oh !  sweet  is  the  tear  on  that  languishing  smile, 

That  smile ,  which  is  loveliest  then  ; 
And  if  such  are  the  drops  that  delight  can  beguile. 

Thou  shalt  weep  them  again  and  again ! 

RONDEAU. 

'^GooD  night !  good  night! "  —  And  is  it  so  ? 

And  must  I  from  my  Rosa  go? 

Oh  Rosa !  say  '^Good  night ! "  once  more. 

And  I'll  repeat  it  o'er  and  o'er. 

Till  the  first  glance  of  dawning  light 

Shall  find  us  saying,  still,  '^Goodnight!*' 

*  I  beKeve  Mr.  Little  alladed  here  to  a  famous  qaestion  amoag  the  early  •choolmen:  *'How 
BiaBy  thousand  angels  could  dance  on  the  point  of  a  very  fine  needle,  withoot  Jostluig  one  an- 
•thert"*  If  he  could  have  been  thinking  of  the  adioolfl  while  ho  was  writing  this  song,  we 
camaot  say  '^canlt  indoetum.'*'' 
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And  still  *«Good  mgW,"  my  Rosa,  say  — 

But  whisper  sliU,  "A  minute  stay ; " 

And  I  wiD  stay ,  and  every  minute 

Shall  have  an  age  of  rapture  in  it. 

We'll  kbs  and  kiss  in  quick  delight. 

And  murmur,  while  we  kiss,  "Good  night! 

"Good  night  r  youll  murmur  with  a  sigh. 

And  tell  me  it  is  time  to  fly: 

And  I  will  vow  to  kiss  no  more, 

Yet  kiss  you  closer  than  before; 

Till  slumber  seal  our  weary  sight  — 

And  then,  my  love!  my  soul!  "Goodnight!" 

AN  ARGUMENT 

TO    A1«r    PHILLIS    OR   CHLOR. 

I'vR  ofl  been  told  by  learned  friars. 
That  wishing  and  the  crime  are  one, 

And  Heaven  punishes  desires 
As  much  as  if  the  deed  were  done. 

If  wishing  damns  us,  you  and  I 
Are  damn*d  to  all  our  heart's  content; 

Come ,  then ,  at  least  we  may  enjoy 
Some  pleasure  for  our  punishment ! 

TO  ROSA. 

WKITTBN  OVRINO   ILLNBSS. 

Thb  wisest  soul ,  by  anguish  torn. 
Will  soon  unlearn  the  lore  it  knew ; 

And  when  the  shrining  casket's  worn. 
The  gem  within  will  tarnish  too. 

But  love's  an  essence  of  the  soul. 

Which  sinks  not  with  this  chain  of  day ; 

Which  throbs  beyond  the  chill  control 
Of  with'ring  pain  or  pale  decay. 

And  surely,  when  the  touch  of  Death 
Dissolves  ike  spirit's  mortal  ties, 

Love  still  attends  the  soaring  breath. 
And  makes  it  purer  for  the  skies ! 

Oh  Rosa!  when,  to  seek  its  sphere, 
My  soul  shall  leave  this  orb  of  men. 

That  love  it  found  so  blissful  here 
Shall  be  its  best  of  blisses  then ! 

And  as,  in  fabled  dreams  of  old. 
Some  airy  genius ,  child  of  time. 

Presided  o'er  each  star  that  roU'd, 

And  track'd  it  through  iU  path  sublime ; 

So  thou,  fair  planet,  not  unled, 

Shalt  through  thy  mortal  orbit  stray; 

Thy  lover's  shade,  divinely  wed, 
Shall  linger  round  thy  wand'ring  way. 

Let  other  spirits  range  the  sky, 
And  brighten  in  the  solar  gem; 

T\\  bask  beneath  that  lucid  eye. 
Nor  envy  worlds  of  suns  to  them ! 

And,  oh!  if  airy  shapes  may  steal 
To  nungle  with  a  mortal  frame, 

Then ,  then ,  my  love !  —  but  drop  the  veil ; 
Hide,  hide  from  Heat'n  th'  unholy  flame. 

No !  —  when  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 
And  when  that  breath  at  lenfith  is  free; 

Then ,  Riisa ,  soul  to  soul  we'll  meet. 
And  mingle  to  eternity! 


LITTLE'S  POBM8.  'jgy 

ANACRBONTIQ  UE. 

In  laehryma*  veiterat  omne  merom. 

Tib,  Lib.  i.  eleg,  5. 

Press  the  grape,  and  let  it  pour 
Around  the  board  ito  purple  shower ; 
And^  while  the  drops  my  goblet  steep, 
I'll  think  —  in  iroc  the  dusters  weep. 

Weep  on,  weep  on,  my  pouting  vine ! 
Heay^n  grant  no  tears ,  but  tears  of  wine. 
Weep  ou;  and,  as  thy  sorrows  flow, 
I'll  taste  the  luxury  of  woe! 

ANACRBONTIQUE. 

FsiBNi>  of  my  soul  t  this  goblet  sip, 

'Twill  chase  that  pensive  tear ; 
^8  not  so  sweet  as  woman's  lip, 
But,  oh!  'tis  more  sincere. 
Like  her  delusive  beam. 

Twill  steal  away  thy  mind: 
But,  like  affection's  dream, 
It  leaves  no  sting  behind !  ^ 

Come,  twine  the  wreath,  thy  brows  to  shade; 

These  flow'rs  were  cuil'd  at  noon ;  — 
like  woman's  love  the  rose  will  fiade. 
But,  ah!  not  half  so  soon! 

For  though  the  flower's  decay'd, 

Its  fragrance  is  not  o'er ; 
But  once  when  love's  betray'd. 
The  heart  can  bloom  no  more! 

^^IVeither  do  I  coodemn  thee ;  ffo,  and  sfn  no  more ! " 

ST.  JOHN,  chap.  vlii. 

Oh,  woman !  if  by  simple  wile 

Thy  soul  has  stray'd  from  honour's  track, 
Tis  mercy  only  can  beguile. 

By  gentle  ways,  the  wand'rer  back. 

The  stain  that  on  thy  virtue  liei;, 

Wash'd  by  thy  tears,  may  yet  decay ; 
As  clouds  that  sully  morning  skies 

May  all  be  wept  in  show'rs  away. 

Go,  go  —  be  innocent,  and  live  — 

The  tongues  of  men  may  wound  thee  sore ; 
But  Heav'n  in  pity  can  forgive, 

And  bids  thee  ^^go,  and  sin  no  more!" 

LOVE  AND  MAEAIAGE. 

*  Bque  brevi  verbo  fenre  perewie  malom. 

SECirNDUS,  Eleg.  vii. 

Still  the  question  1  must  parry. 

Still  a  wayward  truant  prove: 
Where  I  love,  I  must  not  marry ; 

Where  I  marry,  cannot  love. 

Were  she  fairest  of  creation. 

With  the  least  presuming  mind : 
Learned  without  aifectation ; 

Not  deceitful,  yetrefin'd; 

Wise  enough,  but  never  rigid; 

Gay,  but  not  too  lightly  free; 
Chaste  as  snow,  and  yet  not  frigid ; 

Warm, '  yet  satisfied  with  me : 

Were  she  all  this  tea  tines  over. 
All  that  heav'n  to  earth  allows, 
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I  should  be  too  much  her  lorer 
Ever  to  become  her  spouse. 

Love  will  never  bear  enslaving; 

Summer  garments  suit  him  best; 
Bliss  itself  is  not  worth  having, 

If  we're  by  compulsion  blest. 

THE  KISS. 

Ilia  nisi  hi  lecto  nusquam  potucrc  ^«t*TSp  „, 

OVID,  Lib.  H.  E\eg  5 

GivB  me,  my  love,  that  billing  kiss 

I  taught  you  one  delicious  night. 
When,  turning  epicures  in  bliss. 

We  tried  inventions  of  delight. 

Come,  gently  steal  my  lips  along. 

And  let  your  lips  in  murmurs  move.  — 
Ah!  no!  —  again  —  that  kiss  was  wrong,  ~ 

How  can  you  be  so  dull,  my  love  ? 

"Cease,  cease!"  the  blushing  girl  replied  — 

And  in  her  milky  arras  she  caught  me  — 
"How  can  you  thus  your  pupil  chide  ? 

You  know  Hwasin  the  dark  you  taught  me!" 

TO  MISS  , 

ON   HRR  ASKING   TB«  AUTHOR  WHY  SHE  HAD   8l.RBPl.BSft  WtCHTS? 

I'll  ask  the  sylph  who  round  thee  flies, 

And  in  thv  breath  his  pinion  dips. 
Who  suns  hun  in  thy  lucent  eyes. 

And  faints  upon  thy  sigliing  lips : 

I'll  ask  him  where's  the  veil  of  sleep 

That  us'd  to  shade  thy  looks  of  light; 
And  why  those  eyes  their  vigil  keep. 

When  other  suns  are  sunk  in  night? 

And  I  will  say  —  her  angel  breast 

Has  never  throbb'd  with  guilty  sting; 
Her  bosom  is  the  sweetest  nest 

Where  Slumber  could  repose  his  wing! 

And  I  will  say  —  her  cheeks  of  flame, 

Which  glow  like  roses  in  the  sun. 
Have  never  felt  a  blush  of  shame, 

Except  for  what  her  eyes  have  done ! 

Then  tell  me,  why,  thou  child  of  air ! 

Does  slumber  from  her  eyelids  rove? 
What  is  her  heart's  impassion'd  care?  — 

Perhaps,  oh  sylph!  perhaps  'tis  love? 

NONSENSE. 

Good  reader!  if  you  e'er  have  s^en. 

When  Phoebus  hastens  to  his  pillow, 
The  mermaids,  with  their  tresses  green. 

Dancing  upon  the  western  billow : 
If  you  have  seen,  at  twilight  dim. 
When  the  lone  spirit's  vesper  hymn 

Floats  wild  along  the  wmding shore: 
If  you  have  seen,  through  mist  of  eve. 
The  fairy  train  their  ringlets  weave. 
Glancing  along  the  spangled  green :  — 

If  you  have  seen  all  this,  and  more, 
Grod  bless  me!  what  a  deal  you've  seen! 

TO  JULIA. 

ON  HBR    BIRTH -DAT. 

Whbn  Time  was  entvvining  the  garland  of  years. 
Which  to  crown  my  beloved  was  given. 
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Though  some  of  the  leaves  nigbt  be  sullied  with  tears, 
Yet  the  flow'rs  were  all  gather^  in  heaven! 

And  long  may  this  garland  be  sweet  to  the  eye. 

May  its  verdure  for  ever  be  new ! 
Young  Love  shall  enrich  it  with  many  a  sigh, 

Ana  Pity  shall  nurse  it  with  dew  ! 

ELEGIAC   STANZAS.  • 

Uow  sweetly  could  I  lay  my  head 

Within  the  cold  grave's  silent  breast; 
Where  Sorrow^s  tears  nu  more  are  shed, 

No  more  the  ilb  of  life  molest. 

For ,  ah !  my  heart ,  how  very  soon 

The  glittVing  dreams  of  youth  are  past! 
And,  long  before  it  reach  its  noon, 

The  sun  of  life  is  overcast. 

TO  ROSA. 
A  far  oonsenra,  e  Gumalo  d'amanti.       PAST.  FID. 

AnD  are  you  then  a  thine  of  art. 

Seducing  all ,  and  loving  none ; 
And  have  I  strove  to  gain  a  heart 

Which  every  coxoorab  thinks  his  own  ? 

And  do  you ,  like  the  dotard's  fire, 

Which ,  powVless  of  enjoying  any, 
Feeds  its  abortive  tick  desire, 

By  trifling  impotent  with  many  ? 

Do  you  thus  seek  to  flirt  a  number. 

And  through  a  round  of  danglers  run, 
Because  your  heart's  insipid  slumber 

Could  never  wake  to  feel  for  one  ? 

Tell  me  at  once  if  this  be  true. 

And  I  shall  calm  my  jealous  breast; 
Shall  learn  to  join  the  dangling  crew. 

And  share  your  simpers  with  the  rest. 

But  if  your  heart  be  not  so  free,  — 

Oh  1  if  another  share  that  heart, 
Tell  not  the  damning  tale  to  me. 

But  mingle  mercy  with  your  art. 

rd  rather  think  yoa  black  as  hell. 

Than  find  yon  to  be  all  divine. 
And  know  that  heart  could  love  so  well. 

Yet  know  that  heart  would  not  be  muie! 

V 

LOVE   IN  A  STORM. 

Quam  Jovat  {mmitea  ventM  audire  cubaatem, 

£t  domiuam  tenero  contlnuiBse  aina.       TIBULLUS. 

Loun  sung  the  wind  in  the  ruins  above. 

Which  murmur'd  the  warnings  of  Time  o'er  our  head; 

While  fearless  we  offer'd  devotions  to  Love, 
The  rude  rock  our  pillow,  the  rushes  our  bed. 

Damp  was  the  chill  of  the  wintry  air, 

But  it  made  us  cling  closer ,  and  warmlv  unite ; 
Dread  was  the  lightning,  and  horrid  its  glare. 

But  it  show'd  me  my  Julia  in  languid  delight. 

To  my  bosom  she  nestled ,  and  felt  not  a  fear. 
Though  the  shower  did  beat ,  and  the  tempest  did  frown : 

Her  sighs  were  as  sweet ,  and  her  murmurs  as  dear  • 

Aji  if  she  lay  lull'd  on  a  pillow  of  down ! 

*  TUs  poem,  and  tome  other*  of  the  saine  pensive  cast,  we  may  supnooe,  were  the  re- 
•alt  of  the  few  melancholy  momenta  which  a  life  so  short  and  so  pleasant  as  that  of  the  au- 
Ihar  oonld  have  allowed.       £. 
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SONG. 

Jrsst  on  a  bank  was  sleeping, 
A  flow'r  beneath  her  bosom  lay ; 

LoTe ,  upon  her  slumber  creeping, 
Stole  the  flowV,  and  flew  awayl 

Pity,  then,  poor  Jessy's  ruin. 

Who,  becaUn'd  by  Slumber's  wing, 

Neyer  felt  what  Love  was  doing  — 
Never  dream'd  of  such  a  thing. 

THE  SURPRISE. 

Chloris  ,  I  swear,  by  all  I  ever  swore, 
That  from  this  hour  I  shall  not  love  thee  more.  — 
"What!  love  no  more?  Oh!  why  this  alter'd  vow? 
Because  I  cannot  love  thee  more  —  than  now .' 

TO  A  SLEEPING  MAID. 

WiKB ,  my  life!  thy  lover's  arms 
Are  twin*d  around  thy  sleeping  charms : 
Wake,  my  love!  and  let  desire 
Kindle  those  op'ning  orbs  of  fire. 

Yet,  sweetest,  though  the  bliss  delight  thee. 
If  the  guilt,  the  shame  affiright  thee. 
Still  those  orbs  in  darkness  keep ; 
Sleep,  my  girl,  or  aeem  to  sleep. 

TO  PHILLIS. 

Phillis,  you  little  rosy  rake, 

That  heart  of  yours  I  long  to  rifle : 

Come,  give  it  me,  and  do  not  make 
So  much  ado  about  a  trifle ! 


SONG. 

Whbn  the  heart's  feeling 

Burns  with  concealing. 
Glances  will  tell  what  we  iear  to  confess: 

Oh!  what  an  anguish 

Silent  to  languish. 
Could  we  not  look  all  we  wish  to  express ! 

When  half-expiring. 

Restless,   desiring. 
Lovers  wish  something,  but  must  not  say  what. 

Looks  tell  the  wanting, 

Looks  tell  the  granting. 
Looks  betray  all  that  the  heart  would  be  at. 

THE  BALLAD.  • 

Thou  hast  sent  me  a  flowery  band. 
And  told  me  'twas  firesh  from  the  field ; 

That  the  leaves  were  untouched  by  the  hand. 
And  the  purest  of  odours  would  yield. 

And  indeed  it  was  firagrant  and  fair ; 

But ,  if  it  were  hailed  by  thee, 
I  would  bloom  \^th  a  livelier  air, . 

And  would  surely  be  sweeter  to  me! 

Then  take  it,  and  let  it  entwine 
Thy  tresses,  so  flowing  and  bright; 

*  This  ballad  was  probably  sof i^ested  by  the  following  Eplfram  in  M aetial  : 

Intacus  qu&re  mittis  mihi,  Pollai,  coronas, 
A  te  vexatas  malo  icnere  rosas.       Epiff*  xo.  Ub.  11.  ~E. 
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And  each  fiide  flowret  will  shine 
More  rich  tbaa  a  gem  to  my  sight. 

Let  (he  odorous  gale  of  thy  breath 

Embalm  it  with  manv  a  sigh ; 
Nay ,  let  it  be  withered  to  death 

Beaeath  the  warm  noon  of  thine  eye. 

And,  instead  of  the  dew  that  it  bears. 

The  dew  dropping  fresh  from  the  tree; 
On  its  leaves  let  me  nomber  the  tears 

That  AiTection  has  stolen  from  thee ! 

TO  MRS. 

Or    Hia     BBAOTIPUL    TESHSLATIOH    OF 

TomntK's  KISS. 

Mod  amc  sur  mon  Uvre  ^tait  Ion  toote  entl^re 
Poor  savourer  Ic  miel  qui  ear  la  v6tre  <$taU; 

Mais  ea  me  ratiraat,  elle  resta  dcrrierc, 

Taut  de  ee  doax  plaisir  ramorce  J'arrestalt    voxt. 

Bow  heavenly  was  the  poet's  doom. 

To  breathe  his  spfarit  through  a  kiss ; 
And  lose  within  so  sweet  a  tonb 

The  trembling  messenger  of  bliss! 

And ,  ah!  his  soul  return^  to  feel 

That  it  a^ain  coold  ravisVd  be; 
For  in  the  kiss  that  thou  didst  steal, 

Hjs  life  and  soul  have  fled  to  thee  I 

TO  A  LADY, 

0>     UBS      BlfiQlVQ. 

Tht  song  has  taught  my  heart  to  feel 

Those  soothing  thoughts  of  hea¥*nly  love 
Which  o'er  the  sainted  spirits  steal 

When  fist'ning  to  the  spheres  above ! 

When,  tir*d  of  Hfe  and  misery, 

I  wish  to  sigh  my  latest  breath, 
Oh  ,  Emma!  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

j/Uid  thou  shalt  sing  me  into  death ! 

And  if  along  thy  lip  and  eheek 

That  smile  of  heavenly  softness  play, 
Whidi,  —  ah !  forgive  a  mind  that's  weak,  — 

So  oft  has  stol'n  my  mind  away; 

Thoult  seem  an  angel  of  the  sky. 

That  comes  to  charm  me  into  bliss: 
ni  gaze  and  die  —  Who  would  not  die, 

If  death  were  half  so  sweet  as  this  9 

A  DREAM. 

I  THoueHT  this  heart  consuming  lay 

On  Cupid's  burmng  shrine: 
I  thought  be  stole  thy  heart  away, 

And  plac'd  it  near  to  mine. 

I  saw  thy  heart  begin  to  melt. 

Like  ice  before  the  sun ; 
Till  both  a  glow  congenial  felt. 

And  mingled  into  one ! 

WRITTEN  IN  A  COMMONPLACE-BOOK 

CALLBD 

**THB    BOOK    OF  FOLLIBS;" 

io  which  ewetj  one  that  •pened  it  slioald  contribote  something. 

TO    THB    BOOK     OF    FOLLIBS. 

Tbis  tribute's  from  a  wretched  elf^ 
Who  hails  thee ,  emblem  of  himself! 
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The  book  of  life,  which  I  hare  tracM, 
Has  been,  like  thee ,  a  motley  waste 
Of  follies  scribbled  o^er  and  o'er, 
One  folly  bringing  hundreds  more. 
Some  have  indeed  been  writ  so  neat. 
In  characters  so  fair ,  so  sweet, 
That  those  who  judge  not  too  severely 
Have  said  tbey  lovM  such  follies  dearly ! 
Yet  still ,  O  book !  tli'  allusion  stands ; 
For  these  were  pennM  by  female  hands: 
The  rest,  —  alas!  I  own  the  truth,  — 
Have  all  been  scribbled  so  uncouth 
That  Prudence,  with  a  with'ring  look. 
Disdainful  flings  away  the  book. 
Like  thine,  its  pages  here  and  there 
Hare  oft  been  stainM  with  blots  of  care$ 
And  somedmes  hours  of  peace,  I  own. 
Upon  some  fairer  leaves  have  shown, 
"White  as  the  snowings  of  that  heaven 
By  which  those  hours  of  peace  were  given. 
But  now  no  longer  —  such,  oh!  such 
The  blast  of  Di^ppointment's  touch  I  — 
No  longer  now  those  hours  appear; 
EJach  leaf  is  sullied  by  a  tear: 
Blank,  blank  is  ev^ry  page  with  care, 
Not  e^en  a  folly  brightens  there. 
Will  they  yet  brighten?  —  never,  never! 
Then  shut  the  6oofc,  O  God,  for  ever! 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  SAME. 

TO  THB 

PRETTY  LITTLE  MRS. 

^  UPROMPTU. 

Magis  veoostatem  an  brevitaiem  mireris  iocertum  est.    MACROB.  S.VT.  Lib.  B.  cap.  %. 

This  journal  of  folly's  an  emblem  of  me; 
But  what  book  shall  we  find  emblematic  of  thee? 
Oh !  shall  we  not  say  thou  art  Love's  duodecimo? 
None  can  be  prettier;  few  can  be  less,  you  know. 
Such  a  volume  in  sheets  were  a  volume  of  charms; 
Or  if  hound ,  it  should  only  be  bound  in  our  arms ! 

SONG. 

Dba.r!  in  pity  do  not  speak; 

In  your  eyes  I  read  it  all. 
In  the  flushuig  of  your  cheek. 

In  those  tears  that  fall. 
Yes,  yes,  my  soul!  I  see 
You  love,  you  live  for  only  me! 

Beam,  yet  beam  that  kilUiig  eye. 

Bid  me  expire  in  luscious  pain ; 
But  kiss  me ,  kiss  me  while  I  die. 

And,  oh!  I  live  again; 
Still,  my  love,  with  looking  kill, 
And ,  oh !  revive  with  kisses  still ! 

THE  TEAR. 

On  beds  of  snow  the  moonbeam  slept, 

And  clully  was  the  midnight  gloom. 
When  by  the  damp  grave  Ellen  wept  — 

Sweet  maid !  it  was  her  Lindor's  tomb ! 

A  warm  tear  gushM,  the  wintry  air 
Congealed  it  as  it  flowM  away: 
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All  night  it  lay  an  ice-drop  there. 
At  mom  it  glittered  in  the  ray ! 

An  angel ,  wand'ring  from  her  sphere, 

Who  saw  thifl  bright,  this  frozen  gem. 
To  dew-ey'd  Pity  brought  the  tear, 

And  hung  it  on  her  diadem ! 

TO  . 

In  bona  cur  quisqaam  tertiua  isia  vcuit'f  OVIO. 

80 !  Rosa  turns  her  back  on  me. 

Thou  walking  monument!  for  thee; 

Whose  visage,  like  a  grave-stone  scribbled. 

With  vanity  bedaubed,  befribbled. 

Tells  only  to  the  reading  eye, 

That  underneath  corrupting  lie, 

Within  thy  heart's  contagious  tomb 

(As  in  a  cemetery's  glooin} , 

Suspicion ,  rankling  to  infection, 

And  all  the  worms  of  black  reflection! 

And  thou  art  Rosa's  dear  elect. 

And  thou  hast  won  the  lovely  trifle; 
And  I  must  bear  repulse,  neglect, 
*  And  I  must  all  my  anguish  stifle : 

While  thou  for  ever  linger'st  nigh. 

Scowling,  mutfring,  gloating,  mummuig. 
Like  some  sharp,  busy,  fretful  fly, 

About  a  twiniding  taper  humming. 

TO  JULIA, 

WBGPIN6. 

Oh  !  if  your  tears  arc  giv'n  to  care, 

If  real  woo  disturbs  your  peace, 
Gome  to  my  bosom,  weeping  fair ! 

And  I  will  bid  your  weepiug  cease. 

But  if  with  Fancy's  vision'd  fears, 

With  dreams  of  woe  your  bosom  thrill ; 
You  look  so  lovely  in  your  tears, 

That  I  must  bid  you  drop  them  still! 

SONG. 

Havb  you  not  seen  the  timid  tear 

Stesd  trembling  from  mine  eye? 
Have  you  not  mark'd  the  flush  of  fear. 

Or  caught  the  murmur'd  sigh  ? 
And  can  you  think  my  love  is  ciiill, 

Nor  fix'd  on  you  alone? 
And  can  you  rend,  by  doubting  still 

A  heart  so  much  your  ownV 

To  you  my  souFs  afiTectious  move 

Devoutly,  warmly  true; 
My  life  has  been  a  task  of  love, 

One  long,  long  thought  of  you 
If  all  your  tender  faith  is  o'er, 

If  still  my  truth  you'll  try; 
Alas!  I  know  but  one  proof  more,  — 

m  bless  your  name,  and  die ! 

THE  SHIELD.  * 

On  1  did  you  not  hear  a  voice  of  death? 
And  did  you  not  mark  the  paly  form 

*  This  poem  is  perfectly  in  the  taate  of  the  prceent  day  — *^hi8  nam  pleboeula  gandci.**  B. 
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Which  rode  on  the  jsilver  mist  of  the  heath. 
And  sang  a  ghostly  dirge  in  the  storai? 

Was  it  a  wailing  bird  of  the  gloom. 

Which  shrieks  on  the  hoose  of  woe  all  night  ? 

Or  a  shiTcring  fiend  that  flew  to  a  tomb. 
To  howl  and  to  feed  till  the  glance  of  light  ? 

*Twas  not  the  death-bird^s  cry  from  the  wood. 
Nor  shivering  fiend  that  hung  in  the  blast ; 

^was  the  shade  of  Helderic  —  man  of  blood  — 
It  screams  for  the  guilt  of  days  that  are  past ! 

Sec !  how  the  red,  red  lightning  strays, 
And  scares  the  gliding  ghosts  of  the  heath! 

Now  on  the  leafless  yew  it  plays, 
Where  hangs  the  shield  of  this  son  of  death ! 

That  shield  is  blushing  with  murderous  stains; 

Long  has  it  hung  from  the  cold  yew's  spray ; 
It  is  blown  by  storms  and  wash*d  by  rains, 

But  neither  can  take  the  blood  away ! 

Oft  by  that  yew ,  on  the  blasted  field. 
Demons  dance  to  the  red  moon^s  light; 

While  the  damp  boughs  crealc,  and  the  swinging  shield 
Sings  to  the  raving  spirit  of  night ! 

TO  MRS.  . 

Ybs,  Heav'n  can  witness  how  I  strove 
To  love  thee  with  a  spirit's  love; 
To  make  the  purer  wish  my  own. 
And  mingle  with  thy  mind  alone. 
Oh !  I  appeal  to  those  pure  dreams 
In  which  my  soul  has  hung  on  thee. 
And  Fve  forgot  thy  witching  form, 
And  Fve  forgot  the  liquid  beams 
That  eye  efimses,  thrilling  warm  — 
Yes,  yes,  forgot  each  sensual  charm. 
Each  mad*ning  spell  of  luxury 
That  could  s^uce  my  soul's  desires. 
And  bid  it  throb  with  guiltier  fires.  — 
Such  was  my  love,  and  many  a  time. 
When  sleep  has  g^v'n  thee  to  my  breast. 
And  thou  hast  seem'd  to  share  the  crime 
Which  made  thy  lover  wildly  blest; 
E'en  then,  in  aU  that  rich  delusion, 
When,  by  voluptuous  t^ions  fir'd. 
My  soul,  in  rapture's  warm  confusion. 
Has  on  a  phantom's  lip  expir'd! 
E'en  then  some  purer  thoughts  would  steal 
Amid  my  senses'  warm  excess; 
And  at  the  moment  —  oh !  e'en  tfteit 
Tve  started  from  thy  melting  press, 
And  blush'd  for  aU  IVe  dar'd  to  feel. 
Yet  sigh'd  to  feel  it  all  again!  — 
Such  was  my  love,  and  still,  O,  still 
I  might  have  calm'd  th'  unholy  thrill : 
My  heart  might  be  a  taintless  shrine. 
And  thou  its  votive  saint  should  be;* 
'There,  there  I'd  make  thee  all  divine. 
Myself  divine  in  honouring  thee. 
But,  oh!  that  m^ht!  that  fatal  night! 
When,  both  bewilder'd,  both  betray'd. 
We  sunk  beneath  the  flow  of  soul. 
Which  for  a  moment  mock'd  control ; 
And  on  the  dang'rous  kiss  delay'd. 
And  almost  yielded  to  delight! 
God!  how  I  wish'd,  in  that  wild  hour. 
That  lips  alone,  thus  stamp'd  with  heat, 
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Had  for  a  moment  all  the  pow'r 

To  make  our  souls  effusing  meet! 

That  we  might  mingle  by  the  breath 

In  all  of  love's  delicious  death ; 

And  in  a  kiss  at  once  be  blest. 

As ,  oh  I  Yfe  trembled  at  the  rest !  — 

Pity  me,  love  I  Fll  pity  thee, 

If  thou  indeed  hast  felt  like  me. 

All,  all  my  bosom's  peace  is  o'er ! 

At  night,  which  was  my  hour  of  calm. 

When  from  the  page  of  classic  lore, 

From  the  pure  fount  of  ancient  lay 

My  soul  has  drawn  the  placid  balm. 

Which  charm'd  its  little  griefs  away ; 

Ah !  there  I  find  that  bahn  no  more. 

Those  spells ,  which  make  us  oft  forget 

The  fleedng  troubles  of  the  day, 

In  deeper  sorrows  only  whet 

The  stings  they  cannot  tear  away. 

When  to  my  pillow  rack'd  I  fly, 

With  wearied  sense  and  wakeful  eye. 

While  my  brain  maddens ,  where ,  O ,  Nvhere 

Is  that  serene  consoling  pray'r. 

Which  once  has  harbinger'd  my  rest. 

When  the  still  soothing  voice  of  Heaven 

Has  seem'd  to  whisper  in  my  breast, 

^^Sleep  on ,  thy  errors  are  forgiven!" 

No ,  though  I  still  in  semblance  pray. 

My  thoughts  are  wandering  far  away ; 

And  e'en  the  name  of  Deity 

Is  murmur'd  out  in  mghs  for  thee !  * 

ELEGIAC  STANZAS, 

SITPPOSBD    TO  BB  WRITTHN  BY  JULIA, 
ON  THB  BBATB  OF  HBB  BBOTBBK. 

Tbovgh  sorrow  long  has  worn  my  heart; 

Though  every  day  I've  counted  o'er 
Has  brought  a  new  and  quickening  smart 

To  wounds  that  rankled  fresh  before ; 

Though  in  my  earKest  life  bereft 

Of  many  a  link  by  nature  tied ; 
Though  hope  deceiv'd,  and  pleasure  left; 

Though  friends  betray'd ,  and  foes  belied ; 

1 0tiU  had  hopes  —  for  hope  will  stay 

After  the  sunset  of  delight; 
So  like  the  star  which  ushers  day. 

We  scarce  can  think  it  heralds  night ! 

I  hopM  that ,  after  all  its  strife, 

My  weary  heart  at  length  should  rest. 
And,  fainting  from  the  waves  of  life, 

Jl^d  harbour  in  a  brother's  breast. 

That  brother's  breast  was  warm  with  truth. 

Was  bright  with  honour's  purest  ray ; 
He  was  the  dearest ,  gentlest  youth  — 

Oh !  why  then  was  he  torn  away  ? 

He  should  have  stay'd ,  have  linger'd  here 

To  calm  his  Julia's  every  woe ; 
He  should  have  chas'd  each  bitter  tear. 

And  not  have  caus'd  those  tears  to  flow. 

We  saw  his  youthful  soul  exnand 
In  blooms  of  genius ,  nurs'a  by  taste; 

•  This  irregular  occurrence  of  the  rkymes  is  adopted  from  the  light  poetry  of  tlio  French, 
and  Sa,  I  thiok,  particularly  suited  to  express  the  ^mneties  of  feeling.  In  gentler  emotions,  the 
verse  may  flow  periodic  and  regular;  and,  in  the  transition  to  violent  passion,  can  assume  all 
Ihe  animated  abruptness  of  blank  verse.  Besides,  by  dispensing  with  the  limits  of  distich  and 
it  allows  an  Interesting  saspension  of  the  sentiment   E. 
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While  Science,  with  a  fost'ring  hand, 
Upon  his  brow  her  chaplet  placM. 

We  saw  his  gradual  opening  mind 

Enrich*d  by  all  the  graces  dear ; 
Enlighten'd ,  social ,  and  refined. 

In  friendship  firm,  in  love  sincere. 

Such  was  the  youth  we  IotM  so  well ; 

Such  were  the  hopes  that  fate  denied  — 
We  lovM ,  but  ah!  we  could  not  teil 

How  deep ,  how  dearly  till  he  died ! 

Close  as  the  fondest  links  could  strain, 
Twin'd  with  iny  very  heart  he  grew  5 

And  by  that  fate  wliich  breaks  the  chain, 
The  heart  is  almost  broken  too! 

FANNY  OF  TIMMOL. 

▲  HAIL>COACU  ADVBNTUBB. 
Quadrigis  petimuii  bene  rivere.       HORACE. 

SwBBT  Fanny  of  Timrool !  when  first  you  came  in 
To  the  close  little  carriage  in  which  I  was  hurl'd, 

I  thought  to  myself,  if  it  were  not  a  sin, 

1  could  teach  you  the  prettiest  tricks  in  the  world. 

For  your  dear  little  lips  ,  to  their  destiny  true, 

SeemM  to  know  they  wore  born  for  the  use  of  another; 

And ,  to  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  ought  to  do. 
Were  eternally  biting  and  kissing  each  other. 

And  then  you  were  darting  from  eyelids  so  sly ,  — 
Half  open ,  half  shutting,  —  such  tremulous  light: 

Let  them  say  what  they  wiU,  I  could  read  in  your  eye 
More  comical  things  than  I  ever  shall  write. 

And  oft  as  we  mingled  our  legs  and  our  feet, 
I  felt  a  pulsation ,  and  cannot  teU  whether 

In  yours  or  in  mine  —  but  I  know  it  was  sweet, 
And  I  think  we  both  felt  it  and  trembled  together. 

At  length  when  arrivM ,  at  our  supper  we  sat, 

I  h^urd  with  a  sigh ,  which  had  something  of  pain. 

That  perhaps  our  last  moment  of  meeting  was  that, 
And  Fanny  should  go  back  to  Tinunol  again. 

Yet  I  swore  not  that  I  was  in  love  with  you,  Fanny,  — 
Oh ,  no !  for  I  felt  it  could  never  be  true; 

I  but  said  what  Tve  said  very  often  to  many  — 
There's  few  I  would  rather  be  kissing  than  you ! 

Then  first  did  I  learn  that  you  once  had  believM 
Some  lover,  the  dearest  and  falsest  of  men; 

And  so  gently  you  spoke  of  the  youth  who  deceiv'd 
That  I  thought  yon  perhaps  might  be  tempted  again. 

But  you  told  me  that  passion  a  moment  amus'd 
Was  followed  too  oft  by  an  age  of  repenting ; 

And  dieckM  me,  so  softly,  that  while  you  refused. 
Forgive  me ,  dear  girl ,  if  I  thought  'twas  conseutiDg ! 

And  still  I  entreated,  and  still  you  denied, 

Till  I  almost  was  made  to  believe  you  sincere : 

Though  I  found  that,  in  biddinc  me  leave  you ,  you  sighM, 
Aid  when  you  repuls'd  me ,   twas  done  with  a  tear. 

In  vain  did  I  whisper  '^There's  nobody  nigh  ;*' 
In  vain  with  the  tremors  of  passion  implore : 

Your  excuse  was  a  kiss,  and  a  tear  your  reply  — 
I  acknowledged  them  both,  and  I  ask'd  for  no  more. 

Was  I  right?  —  oh!  I  cannot  believe  I  was  wrong. 
Poor  Fanny  is  gone  back  to  Tiimnol  again; 
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And  may  ProTidence  guide  her  uninjurM  along. 
Nor  scatter  her  path  v«ith  repentance  and  pain ! 

By  Heav'n !  I  would  rather  for  ever  forswear 
The  elysium  that  dwells  on  a  beautiful  breast, 

Than  alarm  for  a  moment  the  peace  that  is  there, 
Or  banish  the  dove  from  so  hallowed  a  nest! 

A  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 

How  oft  a  dond ,  with  enviooa  veil. 
Obscures  yon  bashful  light, 

Which  seems  so  modestly  to  steal 
Along  the  waste  of  night ! 

*Tis  thus  the  world's  obtnisire  wrongs 
Obscure  with  malice  keen 

Some  timid  heart ,  which  only  longs 
To  live  and  die  unseen ! 

BLEGIAC    STANZAS. 

Sic  jttvat  perirc. 

Whrn  wearied  wretches  sink  to  sleep, 
How  bea^'iily  soft  their  slumbers  lie ! 

How  sweet  is  death  to  those  who  weep. 
To  those  who  weep  and  long  to  die ! 

Saw  you  the  soft  and  grassy  bed. 

Where  flowrets  deck  the  green  earth^s  breast  ? 
'Tis  there  I  wish  to  lay  my  head, 

'Tis  there  I  wish  to  sleep  at  rest  I 

Oh !  let  not  tears  embfilm  m^  tomb. 
None  but  the  dews  by  twilight  giren ! 

Oh  I  let  not  sighs  disturb  the  gloom. 
None  but  the  whispering  winds  of  heaven  1 

THE  KISS. 

Gbow  to  my  lip ,  thou  sacred  kiss. 
On  which  my  soul's  beloved  swore 
That  there  should  come  a  time  of  bliss. 
When  she  would  mock  my  hopes  no  more ; 
And  fancy  shall  thy  glow  renew. 
In  sighs  at  morn ,  and  dreams  at  night. 
And  none  shall  steal  thy  holy  dew 
Till  thouxt  absolved  by  rapture's  rite. 
Sweet  hours  that  are  to  make  me  blest, 
Oht  fly,  like  breezes,  to  the  goal, 
And  let  my  love,  my  more  than  soul 
.     Come  panting  to  this  fever'd  breast; 
And  while  in  every  gbuice  I  drink 
The  rich  o'crflowings  of  her  mind. 
Oh !  let  her  all  impassion'd  sink 
In  sweet  abandonment  resigned. 
Blushing  for  all  our  struggles  past. 
And  murmuring ,  ^^I  am  thine  at  last!  " 

TO . 

With  all  my  soul ,  then ,  let  us  part, 
Since  both  are  anxious  to  be  free; 

And  I  will  send  you  home  your  heart. 
If  you  will  send  back  mine  to  me. 

We've  had  some  happy  hours  together. 
But  joy  must  often  change  its  wing ; 

And  spring  would  be  but  gloomy  weather, 
If  we  had  nothing  else  but  spring. 

'Tis  not  that  I  expect  to  find 
A  more  devoted,  fond ,  and  true  one. 
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There ,  dose  that  languid  trembling  eye. 
And  sweetly  dream  of  all  the  past ! 

As  soon  as  Night  shall  fix  her  seal 

Upon  the  eyes  and  lips  of  men. 
Oh ,  dearest !  I  will  panting  steal 

To  nestle  in  thine  arms  again ! 

Our  joys  shall  take  their  stolen  flight, 

Secret  as  those  celestial  spheres 
Which  make  sweet  music  all  the  night. 

Unheard  by  drowsy  mortal  ears ! 

SONG.' 

Oh  I  nothing  in  life  can  sadden  us, 

IV bile  we  have  wine  and  good  humour  in  store; 
With  this  ,  and  a  little  of  love  to  madden  us, 

Show  me  the  fool  that  can  labour  tor  more ! 
Come,  then,  bid  Ganymede  fill  cvVy  bowl  for  you, 

Vai  them  up  brimmers ,  and  drink  as  I  call : 
Fm  going  to  toast  evVy  nymph  of  my  soul  for  you. 

Ay ,  on  my  soul ,  Fm  in  love  with  them  all  \ 

Dear  creatures !  we  can't  live  without  them. 

They're  all  that  is  sweet  and  seducing  to  man ; 
Looking,  sighing  about  and  about  them. 

We  dote  on  them ,  die  for  them ,  all  that  we  can. 
Here's  Phillis!  —  whose  innocent  bosom 

Is  always  agog  for  some  novel  desires ; 
To-day  to  get  lovers ,  to-morrow  to  lose  'em. 

Is  all  that  the  innocent  Phillis  requires.  — 
Here's  to  the  gay  little  Jessy !  —  who  simpers 

So  vastly  good  humour'd,  whatever  is  done; 
She'll  kiss  you ,  and  that  without  whining  or  whimpers. 

And  do  what  you  please  with  you  —  all  out  of  fon ! 

Dear  creatures,  &c. 

A  bumper  to  Fanny !  —  I  know  you  will  scorn  her. 

Because  she's  a  prude,  and  her  nose  is  so  curl'd ; 
But  if  ever  you  chatted  with  Fan  in  a  corner. 

You'd  say  she's  the  best  little  girl  in  the  world !  — 
Another  to  Lyddy !  —  still  struggling  with  duty, 

And  asking  her  conscience  stiU ,  ^'whether  she  should ; " 
While  her  eyes ,  in  the  silent  confession  of  beauty. 

Say  '^Oiily  for  something  I  certainly  would! " 

Dear  creatures,  &c. 

Fill  for  Chloe!  —  bewitchingly  simple, 

Who  angles  the  heart  without  knowing  her  Inre^ 
Still  wounding  around  with  a  blush  or  a  dimple. 

Nor  seeming  to  feel  that  she  also  could  cure !  — 
Here's  pious  Susan!  —  the  saint,  who  alone ,  sr. 

Could  ever  have  made  me  religious  outright : 
For  had  I  such  a  dear  little  saint  of  ray  own ,  sir, 

I'd  pray  on  my  knees  to  her  half  the  long  night ! 

Dear  creatures,  Sec. 


Comb  ,  tell  me  where  the  maid  is  found. 

Whose  heart  can  love  without  deceit^ 
And  I  will  range  the  world  around. 

To  sigh  one  moment  at  her  feet. 

Oh !  tell  me  where's  her  sainted  home. 

What  air  receives  ber  blessed  sigh, 
A  pilgrimage  of  years  I'll  roam 

To  catch  one  sparkle  of  her  eye ! 

*  There  are  many  spurious  oopies  of  this  song  in  circulation ;  and  it  is  aniversally  attributed 
to  a  gentleman  who  has  no  more  right  than  the  Editor  of  these  Poems  to  any  share  whatever 
ia  the  composition.    B. 
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And  if  her  cheek  be  rosy  bright, 

While  truth  within  her  bosom  lies, 
ril  gaze  upon  her  mom  and  night, 

nnii  my  heart  leare  me  through  my  eyes ! 

Show  me  on  earth  a  thing  so  rare, 

m  own  all  mirades  are  true; 
To  make  one  maid  sincere  and  fair, 

Oh!  *Us  the  utmost  Heay'n  can  da! 

• 

SONG.* 

SwRRTBST  lore !  I*ll  not  forget  thee ; 

Time  shall  only  teach  my  heart. 
Fonder ,  warmer  to  regret  thee, 

LoTely,  gentle  as  thou  art!  — 
Farewell,  Bessy! 

Yet,  oh!  yet  again  well  meet,  lore. 

And  repose  our  hearts  at  last: 
Oh !  sure  it  will  then  be  sweet ,  love. 

Calm  to  think  on  sorrows  past.  — 
Farewell,  Bessy! 

Yes,  my  girl,  the  distant  blessing 

Mayn't  be  always  sought  in  vain; 
And  the  moment  of  possessing  — 

Will't  not ,  loTe ,  repay  our  pain?  — 
Farewell,  Bessy! 

Still  I  feel  my  heart  is  breaking, 

When  I  think  I  stray  from  tiiee. 
Round  the  world  that  quiet  seeking. 

Which  I  fear  is  not  for  me!  — 
Farewell,  Bessy! 

Calm  to  peace  thy  lover's  bosom  — 

Can  it ,  dearest!  must  it  be¥ 
Thou  within  an  hour  shalt  lose  him. 

He  for  ever  loses  thee ! 
Farewell,  Bessy! 

SONG. 

If  I  swear  by  that  eye ,  you'll  allow 

Its  look  is  so  shifting  and  new. 
That  the  oath  I  might  take  on  it  now 

The  very  next  glance  would  undo ! 

Those  babies  that  nestle  so  sly 

Such  different  arrows  have  got. 
That  on  oath,  on  the  glance  of  an  eye 

Such  as  yours,  may  be  off  in  a  shot! 

Should  I  swear  by  the  dew  on  your  lip. 

Though  each  moment  the  treasure  renews, 
If  my  constancy  wishes  to  trip, 

I  may  kiss  off  the  oath  when  I  choose ! 

Or  a  sigh  may  disperse  from  that  flowV 

The  dew  and  the  oath  that  are  there ! 
And  rd  make  a  new  tow  ev'ry  hour. 

To  lose  them  so  sweetly  in  air ! 

But  clear  up  that  heav'n  of  your  brow. 

Nor  fancy  my  faith  is  a  feather ; 
On  my  heart  I  will  pledge  you  my  vow. 

And  they  both  must  be  broken  together! 

JULIA'S  KISS. 

Wbbn  infant  Bliss  in  roses  slept, 
Cupid  upon  his  slumber  crept; 

*  All  these  nrnifs  were  adapted  to  airs  which  Mr.  Littlis  composed ,  and  lomMliiiea  sang, 
•r  his  friends :  this  may  account  for  the  pccallarity  of  metre  observable  in  many  of  taem.    B. 
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And  while  a  balmy  sigh  he  stole, 
Exhaling  from  the  infent*s  soul. 
He  snuling  said ,  ''With  this ,  with  this 
I'll  scent  my  Julia's  burning  kiss  I" 

Nay ,  more;  he  stole  to  Venus'  bed, 
Gre  yet  the  sanguine  flush  had  fled. 
Which  Love's  divinest ,  dearest  flame 
Had  kindled  through  her  panting  frame. 
Her  soul  still  dwelt  on  memVy's  themes; 
Still  floated  in  voluptuous  dreams ; 
And  every  joy  she  felt  before 
In  slumber  now  was  acting  o'er. 
From  her  ripe  lips,  which  seem'd  to  thrill 
As  in  the  war  of  kisses  still, 
And  amorous  to  each  other  clung. 
He  stole  the  dew  that  trembling  hung. 
And  smiling  said ,  ''With  this ,  with  this 
I'll  bathe  my  Julia's  burning  kiss! " 

TO . 

Rrvrmbbr  him  thou  leav'st  behind, 
Whose  heart  is  warmly  bound  to  thee. 

Close  as  the  tend'rest  links  can  bind 
A  heart  as  warm  as  heart  can  be. 

Oh !  I  had  long  in  freedom  rov*d. 

Though  many  seem'd  my  soul  to  share ; 

'Twas  passion  when  I  thought  I  lov'd, 
'Twas  fancy  when  I  tboii^t  them  fair. 

E'en  she ,  my  muse's  early  theme, 
BeguilM  me  only  while  she  warm'd ; 

'Twas  young  Desire  that  fed  the  dream. 
And  reason  broke  what  passion  form'd. 

But  thou  —  ah !  better  had  it  been 
If  I  had  still  in  freedom  rov'd. 

If  I  had  ne'er  thy  beauties  seen. 
For  then  I  never  should  have  lov'd ! 

Then  all  the  pain  which  lovers  feel 
Had  never  to  my  heart  been  known; 

But,  ah!  the  joys  which  lovers  steal. 
Should  they  have  ever  been  my  own  ? 

Oh !  trust  me,  when  I  swear  thee  this. 
Dearest !  the  pain  of  loving  thee, 

The  very  pain  is  sweeter  bliss 
Than  passion's  wildest  ecstasy ! 

That  little  cage  I  would  not  part. 
In  which  my  soul  is  prison'd  now. 

For  the  most  light  and  winged  heart 
That  wantons  on  the  passing  vow. 

Still ,  my  belov'd!  still  keep  in  mind. 
However  far  remov'd  from  me. 

That  there  is  one  thou  leav'st  behind. 
Whose  heart  respires  for  only  thee ! 

And  though  ongenial  ties  have  bound 

Thy  fate  unto  another's  care ; 
That  arm,  which  clasps  thy  bosom  round, 

Cannot  confine  the  heart  that's  there. 
No ,  no  !  that  heart  is  only  mine 

By  ties  all  other  ties  above. 
For  I  have  wed  it  at  a  shrine 

Where  we  have  had  no  priest  but  Love? 

SONG. 

Flt  from  the  world,  O  Bessy!  to  me, 
Thou'lt  never  find  any  suicerer; 
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ni  give  up  the  world,  O  Bessy!  for  thee, 

I  can  never  meet  any  that^s  dearer! 
Then  tell  me  no  more,  with  a  tear  and  a  sigh. 

That  our  loves  will  be  censurM  by  many; 
All,  all  have  their  follies,  and  who  will  deny 

That  ours  is  the  sweetest  of  any? 

When  your  lip  has  met  mine,  in  abandonment  sweet. 

Have  we  felt  as  if  virtue  forbid  it  ?  — 
Have  we  felt  as  if  Heaven  denied  them  to  meet?  -^ 

No,  rather  'twas  Heaven  that  did  it  1 
So  innocent,  love,  b  the  pleasure  we  np. 

So  little  of  guilt  is  there  in  it, 
That  I  wish  all  my  errors  were  lodged  on  your  lip, 

And  rd  kiss  them  away  in  a  minute ! 

Then  come  to  your  lover,  oh !  fly  to  his  shed. 

From  a  world  which  I  know  thou  despisest; 
And  slumber  will  hover  as  Bght  on  our  bed 

As  e'er  on  the  couch  of  the  wisest! 
And  when  on  our  pillow  the  tempest  is  driven. 

And  thou,  pretty  innocent,  fearest, 
I'll  tell  thee,  it  is  not  the  chiding  of  Heaven, 

'Tis  only  our  lullaby,  dearest! 

And,  oh !  when  we  lie  on  our  deathbed,  my  love. 

Looking  back  on  the  scene  of  our  errors, 
A  sigh  from  my  Bessy  shall  plead  then  above. 

And  Death  be  disarm'd  of  his  terrors! 
And  each  to  the  other  embracing  will  say, 

^^Farewell !  let  us  hope  we're  forgiven;" 
Thy  last  fading  glance  will  illumine  the  way. 

And  a  kiss  be  our  passport  to  Heaven! 

SONG. 

Thtni:  on  that  look  of  humid  ray, 

Which  for  a  moment  mix'd  with  mine. 
And  for  that  moment  seem'd  to  say, 

*'I  dare  not,  or  I  would  be  thine!" 

TUnk,  think  on  ev'ry  smile  and  glance, 

On  all  thou  hast  to  eharm  and  move; 
And  then  forgive  my  bosom^s  trance. 

And  tell  mo,  'tis  not  sin  to  love! 

Oh !  not  to  love  thee  were  the  sin ; 

For  sure,  if  Heav'n's  decrees  be  done. 
Thou,  thou  art  destin'd  still  to  win. 

As  I  was  destin'd  to  be  won ! 

SONG. 

A  CAPTIVE  thus  to  thee,  my  giri. 

How  sweetly  shall  I  pass  my  age. 
Contented,  like  the  playful  squirrel. 

To  wanton  up  and  down  my  cage. 

When  death  shall  envy  joy  like  this. 

And  come  to  shade  our  sunny  weather, 
Be  our  hut  sigh  the  sigh  of  bliss. 

And  both  our  souls  eidial'd  together! 

THE  CATALOGUE. 

*'CoMB,  tell  me, "  says  Rosa,  as  kissing  and  klst. 

One  day  she  rcclin'd  on  my  breast; 
Come,  tell  me  the  number,  repeat  me  the  list 

Of  the  nvmphs  you  have  lov'd  and  carest."  — 
Oh  Rosa!  'twas  only  my  fancy  that  rov'd. 

My  heart  at  the  moment  was  free ; 

26* 
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Bat  m  tell  thee,  mv  girl,  how  many  IVe  iov'd. 
And  the  number  soldi  finUh  with  thee!  I 

My  tutor  was  Kitty ;  in  infancy  wild  i 

She  taught  me  the  way  to  be  blest;  ' 

She  taught  roe  to  love  her,  I  lov'd  like  a  child,  y 

But  Kitty  could  fancy  the  rest. 
This  lesson  of  dear  and  enrapturing  lore 

I  have  never  forgot,  I  allow :  , 

I  have  had  it  by  rote  very  often  before. 

But  never  by  heart  until  now ! 

Pretty  Martha  was  next,  and  my  soul  was  all  flame 

But  my  head  was  so  full  of  romance 
That  I  fancied  her  into  some  chivalry  dame. 

And  I  was  her  knight  of  the  lance ! 
But  Martha  was  not  of  this  fanciful  school. 

And  she  laugh'd  at  her  poor  little  knight; 
While  I  thought  her  a  goodess,  she  thought  me  a  fool. 

And  1*11  swear  $he  was  most  in  the  right. 

My  soul  was  now  calm,  till,  by  Cloris's  looks. 

Again  I  was  tempted  to  rove ; 
But  Cloris,  I  found,  was  $o  learned  in  books 

That  she  gave  me  more  logic  than  love! 
So  I  left  this  young  Sappho,  and  hastened  to  fly 

To  those  sweeter  logidans  in  bliss. 
Who  argue  the  point  with  a  soul-telling  eye, 

And  convince  us  at  once  with  a  kiss ! 

Oh !  Susan  was  then  all  the  world  unto  me. 

But  Susan  was  piously  given; 
And  the  worst  of  it  was,  we  could  never  agree 

On  the  road  that  was  shortest  to  Heaven ! 
'^Oh,  Susan !  '*  I*ve  said,  in  the  moments  of  mirth, 

^^ What's  devotion  to  thee  or  to  me? 
I  devoutly  believe  there's  a  heaven  on  earth. 

And  believe  that  that  heaven's  in  thee  I " 


A  FRAGMENT. 

TO   — . 

'TIS  night,  the  spectred  hour  is  nigh ! 
Pensive  I  hear  the  moaning  blast. 
Passing,  with  sad  sepulchral  sigh. 
My  lyre  that  hangs  neglected  by. 
And  seems  to  mourn  for  pleasures  past! 
That  lyre  was  once  attun'd  for  thee 
To  many  a  lay  of  fond  delight. 
When  aU  thy  days  were  giv'n  to  me. 
And  mine  was  eVery  blissful  night. 
How  oft  I've  IangUL>h'd  by  thy  side,  — 
And  wliile  my  heart's  luxuriant  tide 
Ran  in  wild  riot  through  my  veins, 
I've  wak'd  such  sweetly  madd'ning  strains 
As  if  by  inspiration's  fire 
My  soul  was  blended  with  my  lyre! 
Oh!  while  in  every  fainting  note 
We  heard  the  soul  of  passion  float; 
While,  in  thy  bine  dissolving  glance, 
I've  raptur'd  read  thy  bosom's  trance, 
I've  sung  and  trembled,  kiss'd  and  sung. 
Till,  as  we  mingle  breath  with  breath. 
Thy  burning  kisses  parch  my  tongue. 
My  hands  drop  listless  on  the  lyre. 
And,  murmuring  like  a  swan  in  death. 
Upon  thy  bosom  I  expire! 
Yes,  I  indeed  remember  well 
Those  hours  of  pleasure  past  and  o'er; 
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Why  hare  I  liv'd  their  awecte  to  tell? 
To  tell,  but  ncTer  feel  them  more! 
I  should  have  died ,  have  sweetly  died. 
In  one  of  those  impas^on'd  dreams, 
When  languid,  silent  on  thy  breast, 
Drinkine  thine  eyes'  delicious  beaiiut, 
My  soul  has  flutter'd  from  its  nest. 
And  on  thy  lip  just  parting  sigh'd ! 
Oh!  dying  thus  a  death  of  lore. 
To  heaven  how  dearly  should  I  go ! 
He  well  might  hope  for  joys  above 
Who  had  begun  them  here  below! 


SONG. 

Whbrb  is  the  nymph,  whose  azure  eye 
Can  shine  through  rapture's  tear  ¥ 

The  sun  has  sunk ,  the  moon  is  high, 
And  yet  she  comes  not  here ! 

Was  that  her  footstep  on  the  hill  ^ 
Her  voice  upon  the  gale?  — 

No ,  'twas  the  wind ,  and  all  is  still, 
OhmaidofMarUvale! 

Come  to  me,  love ,  I've  wander'd  for, 
"Ks  past  the  promis'd  hour ; 

Come  to  me,  love,  the  twilight  star 
Shall  guide  thee  to  my  bow'r. 


SONG. 

Whbn  Time,  who  steals  our  years  away. 

Shall  steal  our  pleasures  too, 
The  mem'ry  of  the  past  will  stay. 

And  half  our  joys  renew. 

Then,  Chloe,  when  thy  beauty's  flow'r 

Shall  feel  the  wintry  air. 
Remembrance  will  recall  the  hour 

When  thou  alone  wert  fair ! 

Then  talk  no  more  of  future  gloom ; 

Our  joys  shall  always  last ; 
For  hope  shall  brighten  days  to  come. 

And  mem'ry  gild  the  past! 

Come ,  Chloe,  fill  the  genial  bowl, 

I  dnnk  to  Love  and  thee: 
Thou  never  canst  decay  in  soul, 

Thou'lt  still  be  young  for  me. 

And  as  thy  lips  the  tear-drop  chase. 
Which  on  my  cheek  they  find. 

So  hope  shall  steal  away  the  trace 
Which  sorrow  leaves  behind! 

Then  fill  the  bowl  —  away  with  gloom ! 

Our  joys  shall  always  last  $ 
For  hope  shall  brighten  days  to  come. 

And  mem'ry  gild  the  past ! 

But  mark ,  at  thought  of  future  years 

When  love  shall  lose  its  soul, 
MyCliloe  drops  her  timid  tears, 

They  mingle  with  my  bowl! 

How  like  this  bowl  of  wine,  my  foir, 

Our  loving  life  shall  fleet; 
Though  tears  may  sometimes  mingle  there, 

The  draught  will  still  be  sweet ! 
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Then  fill  the  bowl !  —  away  with  gloom ! 

Our  joys  shall  always  last; 
For  hope  will  brichten  days  to  come^ 

And  memory  gild  the  past ! 

THE  SHRINE. 

TO  . 

Mt  fates  had  destiaM  me  to  rove 
A  loog,  long  pilgrimage  of  love; 
And  many  an  altar  on  my  way 
Has  larM  my  pioas  steps  to  stay; 
For,  if  the  saint  was  young  and  fair, 
I  turnM  and  sang  my  vespers  there. 
This ,  from  a  youthful  pilgrim's  fire, 
Is  what  your  pretty  saints  require: 
To  pass ,  nor  tell  a  single  bead, 
With  diem  would  be  profane  indeed  ! 
But,  trust  me,  all  this  young  devotion 
Was  but  to  keep  my  zeal  in  motion ; 
And,  ev'ry  humhler  altar  past, 
I  now  have  reached  tjib  sbbinb  at  last ! 

REUBEN  AND  ROSE. 

A  TALB   OP  ROHAN  CB. 

Thb  darkness  which  hung  upon  Willumberg's  walls 
Has  long  been  remember'd  with  awe  and  dismay ! 

For  years  not  a  sunbeam  had  play'd  in  its  halls. 
And  it  seem'd  as  shut  out  from  the  regions  of  day ; 

Though  the  valleys  were  brightenM  by  many  a  beam, 
Yet  none  could  the  woods  of  the  castle  illume  ^ 

And  the  lightning,  which  flash'd  on  the  neighbouring  stream. 
Flew  back,  as  if  fearing  to  enter  the  gloom ! 

*'Oh !  when  shall  this  horrible  darkness  disperse  ?  '^ 
Said  Willumberg's  lord  to  the  seer  of  the  cave$  — 

*^t  can  never  dispel , "  sud  the  wizard  of  verse, 
*^Till  the  bright  star  of  chivalry's  sank  in  the  wave  1  ^ 

And  who  was  the  bri^t  star  of  chivalry  then  ? 

Who  could  be  but  Reuben,  the  flow  r  of  the  age? 
For  Reuben  was  first  in  the  combat  of  men. 

Though  Youth  had  scarce  written  his  name  on  her  page. 

For  Willumberg's  daughter  his  bosom  had  beat. 
For  Rose,  who  was  bright  as  Uie  spirit  of  dawn. 

When  with  wand  dropping  diamonds ,  and  silvery  feet, 
It  walks  o'er  the  flow'n  of  the  mountain  and  lawn ! 

Must  Rose,  then,  from  Reuben  so  fatally  sever? 

Sad ,  sad  were  the  words  of  the  man  in  the  cave. 
That  darkness  should  cover  the  castle  for  ever, 

Or  Reuben  be  sunk  in  the  merciless  wave ! 

She  flew  to  the  wizard  —  "And  tell  me ,  oh ,  tell! 

Shall  my  Reuben  no  more  be  restored  to  my  eyes?  "  — 
*^Yes ,  yes ,  —  when  a  spirit  shall  toll  the  great  bell 

Of  the  mouldering  abbey ,  your  Reuben  shall  rise ! " 

Twice,  thrice  he  repeated  '^Yonr  Reuben  shall  rise !" 
And  Rose  felt  a  moment's  release  from  her  pain ; 

She  wip'd ,  while  she  listen'd,  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
And  she  hop'd  she  might  yet  see  her  hero  again  I 

Her  hero  could  smile  at  the  terrors  of  death. 

When  he  felt  that  he  died  for  the  sire  of  his  Rose ) 

To  the  Oder  he  flew,  and  there,  plunging  beneath. 
In  the  lapse  of  the  billows  soon  found  his  repose.  — 

How  strangely  the  order  of  destuiy  falls!  — 
Not  long  in  the  waters  the  warrior  lay, 
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When  a  sunbeam  was  seen  to  glance  over  the  MraIN, 
And  the  castle  of  WiUumberg  bask*d  in  the  ray ! 

All,  all  but  the  soul  of  the  maid  was  m  light. 

There  sorrow  and  terror  lay  gloomy  and  blank : 
Two  da^s  did  she  wander,  ana  all  the  long  night, 

In  quest  of  her  love,  on  the  wide  river^s  bank. 

Oft,  oft  did  she  pause  for  the  toll  of  the  bell. 
And  she  heard  but  the  breathings  of  night  in  the  air; 

Long,  long  did  she  gaze  on  the  watery  swell. 
And  she  saw  but  the  foam  of  the  white  billow  there. 

And  often  as  midnight  its  veil  would  undraw. 
As  she  looked  at  the  lieht  of  the  moon  in  the  stream, 

She  thought  'twas  hb  hdmet  of  silver  she  saw. 
As  the  curl  of  the  surge  glitterM  high  in  the  beam. 

And  now  the  third  night  was  begemming  the  sky, 

Poor  Rose  on  the  cold  dewy  margent  reeling]. 
There  wept  till  the  tear  almost  froze  in  her  eye. 

When,  —  hark !  —  'twas  the  bell  that  came  deep  in  the  wind ! 

She  startled,  and  saw,  through  the  glimmering  shade, 

A  form  o'er  the  waters  in  majesty  glide; 
She  knew  'twas  her  love,  though  his  cheek  was  decay'd. 

And  his  helmet  of  silver  was  wash'd  by  the  tide. 

Was  this  what  the  seer  of  the  cave  had  foretold  ?  — 
Dim,  dim  through  the  phantom  the  moon  shot  a  gleam ; 

'Twas  Reuben,  but,  ah  I  he  was  deathly  and  cold, 
And  fleeted  away  like  the  spell  of  a  dream ! 

Twice,  thrice  did  he  rise,  and  as  often  she  thought. 
From  the  bank  to  embrace  him,  but  never,  ah !  never ! 

Then,  springing  beneath,  at  a  biUow  she  caught, 
And  sunk  to  repose  on  its  bosom  for  ever! 

THE  RING.' 

A  TALK. 
Annaliis  ille  viri.    OVID.  Anor  lib.  ii.  cleg.  Ij. 

Thk  happy  day  at  length  arriv'd 

When  Rupert  was  to  wed 
The  fairest  maid  in  Saxony, 

And  take  her  to  his  bed. 

As  soon  as  morn  was  in  the  sky , 

The  feast  and  sports  began ; 
The  men  admir'd  the  happy  maid. 

The  maids  the  happy  man. 

In  many  a  sweet  device  of  mirth 

The  day  was  pass'd  along; 
And  some  the  featly  dance  amus'd. 

And  some  the  dulcet  song. 

The  younger  maids  with  Isabel 

Disported  ttirough  the  bowers. 
And  deck'd  her  robe,  and  crown'd  her  bead 

With  motley  bridal  flowers. 

The  matrons  all  in  rich  attire, 

Within  the  castle  walls. 
Sat  listening  to  the  choral  strains 

That  edio'd  through  the  halls. 

Young  Rupert  and  his  friends  repa&r'd 
Unto  a  spacious  court, 

*  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  my  friend  liad  any  eerioiis  iatentioiiii  of  frighteninf  the 
livncry  by  this  utorv :  I  rather  hope— though  the  manner  of  it  leads  me  to  doubt— that  his 
desigA  was  to  ridicule  that  distempered  taate  which  prefers  those  moustera  of  the  fancy  to  the 
*Sipeeioiia  miracala''  of  true  poetic  imagination.  _  . 

I  find,  by  a  note  in  the  manuscript,  that  he  met  with  this  story  In  a  German  author, 
Pbommak  upon  Fturination,  Book  iii.  part  vi.  chap.  16.  On  consulting  the  work,  1  perceive 
thai  FmoHHAFf  quotes  it  from  BbluackhsIs,  among  many  other  stories  equally  diabolical  and 
iatercstlBg.     E.  *  -e         ^ 
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To  strike  the  bounding  tennis-ball 
In  feat  and  manly  sport. 

The  bridegroom  on  his  finger  had 
The  wedding-ring  so  bright. 

Which  was  to  grace  the  lily  hand 
Of  Isabel  ttiat  night. 

And  fearing  he  might  break  the  gem, 

Or  lose  it  in  the  play, 
He  lookM  around  the  court,  to  see 

Where  he  the  ring  might  lay. 

Now  in  the  court  a  statue  stood. 
Which  there  full  long  had  been : 

It  was  a  Heathen  goddess,  or 
Perhaps  a  Heathen  queen. 

Upon  its  marble  finger  then 
He  tried  the  ring  to  fit; 

And,  thinking  it  was  safest  there. 
Thereon  he  festcn*d  it. 

And  now  the  tennis  sports  went  on, 
Till  they  were  wearied  all. 

And  messengers  announcM  to  them 
Their  dinner  in  the  hail. 

Young  Rupert  for  his  wedding-ring 

Unto  the  statue  went ; 
But,  oh!  how  was  he  shocked  to  find 

The  marble  finger  bent! 

The  hand  was  clos'd  upon  the  ring 
With  firm  and  mighty  dasp ; 

In  vain  he  tried,  and  tried,  and  tried. 
He  could  not  loose  the  grasp! 

How  sore  surprisM  was  Rupert^s  mind,  — 
As  well  his  mind  might  be ; 

*^I'll  come,  *'  quoth  he,  ^*at  night  again. 
When  none  are  here  to  see." 

He  went  unto  the  feast,  and  much 
He  thought  upon  his  ring; 

And  much  he  wonder'd  what  could  mean 
So  very  strange  a  thing! 

The  feast  was  o'er,  and  to  the  court 

He  went  without  delay, 
ResoWd  to  break  the  marble  hand, 

And  force  the  ring  away ! 

But,  mark  a  stranger  wonder  sdll — 
The  ring  was  there  no  more; 

Yet  was  the  marble  hand  ungraspM, 
And  open  as  before ! 

He  searched  the  base,  and  all  the  court. 
And  notliing  could  he  find, 

But  to  the  c^Lstle  did  return 
With  sore  bewilder'd  mind. 

Within  he  found  them  all  in  mirth. 
The  night  in  dandng  flew; 

The  youth  another  ring  procurM, 
And  none  th'  adventure  knew. 

And  now  the  priest  has  joinM  their  hands, 
The  hours  of  love  advance! 

Rupert  almost  forgets  to  think 
Upon  the  morn's  mischance. 

Within  the  bed  fair  Isabel 
In  blushing  sweetness  lay, 

Like  flowers,  half-open'd  by  the  dawn. 
And  waiting  for  the  day. 
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And  Rupert,  by  her  lovely  cide. 

In  youthful  beauty  glows, 
Like  Phoebus,  when  he  bends  to  cast 

His  beams  upon  a  rose! 

And  here  my  song  should  leave  them  both, 

Nor  let  the  rest  be  told, 
But  for  the  horrid,  horrid  tale 

It  yet  has  to  unfold ! 

Soon  Rupert,  'twixt  his  bride  and  him, 

A  death-cold  carcass  found; 
He  saw  it  not,  but  thought  he  felt 

Its  arms  embrace  him  round. 

He  started  up,  and  then  retumM, 

But  found  the  phantom  still; 
In  vain  he  shrunk,  it  cUppM  him  round. 

With  damp  and  deadly  chill! 

And  when  he  bent,  the  earthy  lips 

A  kiss  of  horror  gave; 
*Twas  like  the  smell  from  charnel  vaults, 

Or  from  the  mouldVing  grave! 

Ill-fated  Rupert,  wild  and  loud 

Thou  criedst  to  thy  wife, 
^'Oh  I  save  me  from  Uib  horrid  fiend, 

My  Isabel!  my  life!" 

But  Isabel  had  nothing  se^ 

She  look'd  around  m  vain ; 
And  much  she  mouniM  the  mad  concdt 

That  rack'd  her  Rupert's  brain. 

At  length  from  this  invisible 

These  words  to  Rupert  came: 
(Oh  God !  while  he  did  hear  the  words. 

What  terrors  shook  his  frame ! ) 

^'Husband!  husband!  I  have  the  ring 

Thou  gav'st  to-day  to  me; 
And  thou  rt  to  me  for  ever  wed. 

As  I  am  wed  to  thee!  ^ 

And  all  the  night  the  demon  lay 

Cold-chilling  by  his  side. 
And  strain'd  him  with  such  deadly  grasp, 

He  thought  he  should  have  died! 

But  when  the  dawn  of  day  was  near. 

The  horrid  phantom  fled. 
And  left  th'  anrighted  youth  to  weep 

By  Isabel  in  bed. 

All,  all  that  day  a  gloomy  cloud 

Was  seen  on  Rupert's  brows; 
Fair  Isabel  was  likewise  sad. 

But  strove  to  cheer  her  spouse. 

And,  as  the  day  advanc'd,  he  thought 

Of  coming  night  with  fear : 
Ah !  that  he  must  with  terror  view 

The  bed  that  should  be  dear ! 

At  length  the  second  night  arrived. 

Again  their  couch  they  press'd ; 
Poor  Rupert  hop'd  that  all  was  o'er. 

And  lookM  for  love  and  rest. 

But  oh!  when  midnight  came,  again 

The  fiend  was  at  his  side. 
And,  as  it  strain'd  him  in  its  grasp, 

With  howl  exulting  cried:  — 

^'Husband!  husband!  I  have  the  ring, 
The  ring  thou  gav'st  to  me; 
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And  thour''t  to  me  for  ever  wed. 
As  I  am  wed  to  thee !" 

In  agony  of  wild  despair, 

He  started  from  the  bed ; 
And  thus  to  his  bewilderM  wife 

The  trembling  Rupert  said : 

^'Oh  Isabel !  dost  thpu  not  see 

A  shape  of  horrors  here, 
That  strains  me  to  the  deadly  kiss, 

And  keeps  me  from  my  dearV" 

*'No,  no,  my  love !  my  Rupert,  I 

No  shape  of  horrors  see ; 
And  much  I  mourn  the  phantasy 

That  keeps  my  dear  from  me !  " 

This  night,  just  like  the  night  before. 

In  terrors  pass'd  away. 
Nor  did  the  demon  vanish  thence 

Before  the  dawn  of  day. 

Says  Rupert  then,  ''My  Isabel, 

Dear  partner  of  my  woe. 
To  Father  Austin's  holy  cave 

This  instant  will  I  go. " 

Now  Austin  was  a  reverend  man. 
Who  acted  wonders  raaint. 

Whom  all  the  country  round  beiievM 
A  devil  or  a  saint  I 

To  Father  Austin's  holy  cave 
Then  Rupert  went  full  straight. 

And  told  him  all,  and  ask'd  him  how 
To  remedy  his  fate. 

The  father  heard  the  youth,  and  then 

ReUr'd  awhile  to  pray  ; 
And,  having  pray'd  tor  half  an  hour, 

RetumM,  and  thus  did  say : 

''There  is  a  place  where  four  roads  meet, 

Which  I  wiU  tell  to  thee; 
Be  there  this  eve,  at  fail  of  night, 

And  list  what  thou  shalt  see. 

*'Thou'lt  see  a  group  of  figures  pass 
In  strange  disordered  crowd. 

Traveling  by  torch-light  through  the  roads. 
With  noises  strange  and  loud. 

''And  one  that's  high  above  the  rest. 

Terrific  towering  o'er. 
Will  make  thee  know  him  at  a  glance, 

So  I  need  say  no  more. 

"To  him  from  me  these  tablets  give. 
They'll  soon  be  understood ; 

Thou  nced'st  not  fear,  but  give  them  straight, 
I've  scrawl'd  them  with  my  blood ! " 

The  night-fall  came,  and  Rupert  all 

In  paJe  amazement  weut 
To  where  the  cross-roads  met,  and  he 

Was  by  the  Father  sent. 

And  lo  I  a  group  of  figures  came 
In  strange  disorder'd  crowd, 

Traveling  by  torch-light  through  the  roads. 
With  noises  strange  and  loud. 

And,  as  the  gloomy  train  advancM, 

Rupert  beheld  from  far 
A  female  form  of  wanton  mien 

Seated  upon  a  car. 
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And  Rapert,  as  he  ^azM  upon 

The  loosely  Tested  dame. 
Thought  of  the  marble  statue^s  look, 

B^or  hen  was  just  the  same. 

Beliind  her  walk'd  a  hideous  form. 

With  eyeballs  flashing  death ; 
Whene'er  he  breath'd,  asulphur'd  smoke 

Came  burning  m  his  breath  I 

He  seemM  the  first  of  all  the  crowd, 
Terrific  towering  o'er ; 

"Yes,  yes, "  said  Rupert,  "this  is  he. 
And  I  need  ask  no  more.'' 

Then  slow  he  went ,  and  to  this  fiend 

The  tablets  trembling  gave. 
Who  look'd  and  read  tliem  with  a  yell 

That  would  disturb  the  grave. 

And  when  he  saw  the  blood-scrawPd  name, 

His  eyes  with  fory  shine ; 
"I  thought,*'  cries  he,  "his  time  was  out. 

But  he  must  soon  be  mine!" 

Then  darting  at  the  youth  a  look 

Which  rent  his  soul  with  fear. 
He  went  unto  the  female  fiend, 

And  whisper'd  in  her  ear. 

The  female  fiend  no  sooner  heard 

Than,  with  reluctant  look. 
The  Tery  ring  that  Rupert  lost, 

She  from  her  finger  took. 

And,  giving  it  unto  the  youth. 

With  eyes  that  breath'd  of  hell. 
She  said ,  in  that  tremendous  voice 

Which  he  remember'd  well: 

**In  Austin's  name  take  back  the  ring, 

The  ring  thou  gav'st  to  me; 
And  thou'rt  to  me  no  longer  wed, 

Nor  longer  I  to  thee." 

He  took  the  ring ,  the  rabble  pass'd. 

He  home  return'd  again ; 
His  wife  v?as  then  the  happiest  fiedr. 

The  happiest  he  of  men. 

SONG. 

OH  TBB  BIRTH-DAT  OP  MRS. 

WRITTRN  IK  IRELAND. 

Op  all  my  happiest  hours  of  joy. 

And  even  1  have  had  my  measure, 
When  hearts  were  full,  and  ev'ry  eye 

Has  kindled  with  the  beams  of  pleasure! 

Such  hours  as  this  I  ne'er  was  given. 

So  dear  to  friendship,  dear  to  blisses ; 
Young  Love  himself  looks  down  from  heaven, 

To  smile  on  such  a  day  as  this  is ! 

Then  oh !  my  friends,  this  hour  improve. 

Let's  feel  as  if  we  ne'er  could  sever ; 
And  may  the  birth  of  her  we  love 

Be  thus  with  joy  remember'd  ever ! 

Oh !  banish  ev'ry  thought  to-night. 

Which  could  disturb  our  soul's  communion ! 
Abandon'd  thus  to  dear  delight, 

We'll  e'en  for  once  forget  the  Union ! 

On  that  let  statesmen  try  their  powers. 
And  tremble  o*er  the  rights  they'd  die  for; 
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The  union  of  the  soul  be  ours. 

And  evVy  onion  else  we  sigh  for !  { 

Then  oh !  my  fnends ,  this  hour  improve, 

Let's  feel  as  if  we  ne'er  could  sever ; 
And  may  the  birth  of  her  we  love 

fie  thus  with  joy  remember'd  ever ! 


Li  ev'ry  eve  around  I  mark      ,  •  | 

The  fe^gs  of  the  heart  o'erflowing ;  4 

FVom  ev'ry  soul  I  catch  the  spark  ' 

Of  sympathy ,  in  friendship  glowing !  ^ 

Oh !  could  such  moments  ever  fly ; 

Oh !  that  we  ne'er  were  doom  d  to  lose  'em ;  ^ 

And  all  as  bright  as  Charlotte's  eye. 

And  all  as  pure  as  Charlotte's  bosom. 

But  oh !  my  friends ,  this  hour  improve. 

Let's  feel  as  if  we  ne'er  could  sever ; 
And  may  the  birth  of  her  we  love 

Be  thus  with  joy  remember'd  ever! 

For  me,  whate'er  my  span  of  years. 

Whatever  sun  may  light  my  roving; 
Whether  I  waste  my  life  in  tears, 

Or  live ,  as  now ,  for  mirth  and  loving ! 

This  day  shall  come  with  aspect  kind, 

Wherever  fate  may  cast  your  rover; 
He'll  think  of  those  he  left  behind. 

And  drink  a  health  to  bliss  that's  over! 

Then  oh !  my  friends,  this  hour  improve. 

Let's  feel  as  if  we  ne'er  could  sever ; 
And  may  the  birth  of  her  we  love 

Be  thus  with  joy  remember'd  ever! 

TO    A    BOY, 

WRITTBM  FOK    A  FRIEND. 

Is  it  not  sweet,  beloved  youth, 

To  rove  through  Erudition's  bowers, 
And  cull  the  golden  fruits  of  truth. 

And  gather  Fancy's  brilliant  flo>Yers? 

And  is  it  not  more  sweet  than  this, 

To  feel  thy  parents'  hearts  approving. 
And  pay  them  oadc  in  sums  of  bliss 

The  dear ,  the  endless  debt  of  loving  ? 

It  must  be  so  to  thee,  my  youth; 

With  this  idea  toil  is  lighter; 
This  sweetens  all  the  fruits  of  truth. 

And  makes  the  flow'rs  of  fancy  brighter ! 

The  little  gift  we  send  thee ,  boy. 

May  sometimes  teach  thy  soul  to  ponder, 
If  indolence  or  syren  joy 

Should  ever  tempt  that  soul  to  wander. 

'Twin  tell  thee  that  the  winged  day 

Can  ne'er  be  chain'd  by  man's  endeavour 
Tliat  life  and  time  shall  fade  away, 

While  hcav'n  and  virtue  bloom  for  ever! 

FRAGMENTS  OF  COLLEGE  EXERCISES. 

Nobilitas  sola  est  atque  iiiiiea  virtua.       JUV. 

Mark  those  proud  boasters  of  a  splendid  line. 
Like  gilded  ruins ,  mouldering  wliile  they  shine. 
How  heavy  sits  that  weight  of  alien  show, 
Like  martial  hehn  upon  an  infant's  brow; 
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Those  borrowM  splendoors,  whose  contrasting  light 
Throws  back  the  native  shades  in  deeper  night. 

Ask  the  proud  train  who  glory's  shade  pursae, 
Where  are  the  arts  by  which  that  glory  grew  ? 
The  genuine  virtues  that  with  eagle-gaze 
Sought  young  Renown  in  all  her  orient  blaze! 
Where  is  the  heart  by  cbymic  truth  refined, 
Th'  exploring  soul ,  whose  eye  had  read  mankind  ? 
Where  are  the  links  that  twinM,  with  heav'nly  art. 
His  country's  interest  round  the  patriot's  heart  V 
Where  is  the  tongue  that  scatter  d  words  of  fire? 
The  spirit  breathing  through  the  poet's  lyreV 
Do  these  descend  with  all  that  tide  of  fiame 
Which  vainly  waters  an  unfruitful  name  ? 
•         «         •         •         • 

JoBtnm  bellnm  qaibus  ncceflsariam,  et  pia  arma  quibus  nulla  nisi  in 
armis  reliaquitar  spes.  LiVY. 

«  •  «  *  * 

Is  there  no  call,  no  consecrating  cause, 
Approv'd  by  Heav'n,  ordain'd  by  nature's  laws, 
Where  justice  flies  the  herald  of  our  way, 
And  truth's  pure  beams  upon  the  banners  play  ? 

Yes,  there's  a  call  sweet  as  an  angel's  breath 
To  slumb'ring  babes,  or  innocence  in  death  ; 
And  urgent  as  the  tongue  of  heav'n  withiii, 
When  Uie  mind's  balance  trembles  upon  sin. 

Oh!  'tis  our  country's  voice,  whose  claim  should  meet 
And  echo  in  the  soul's  most  deep  retreat ; 
Along  the  heart's  responding  string  should  run, 
Nor  let  a  tone  there  vibrate  ^—  but  the  one ! 

SONG.' 

Mary  ,  I  believ'd  thee  true, 

And  I  was  blest  in  thus  believing; 
But  now  I  mourn  that  e'er  I  knew 

A  girl  so  fair  and  so  deceiving ! 

Few  have  ever  lov'd  like  me,  — 

Oh !  I  have  lov'd  thee  too  sincerely ! 
And  few  have  e'er  deceiv'd  like  thee,  — 

Alas !  deceiv'd  me  too  severely! 

Fare  thee  well !  yet  think  awhile 

On  one  whose  bosom  bleeds  to  doubt  thee ; 
Who  now  would  rather  trust  that  smile. 

And  die  with  thee  than  live  without  thee; 

Fare  thee  well!  I'll  think  of  thee. 

Thou  leav'st  me  many  a  bitter  token; 
For  see,  distracting  woman !  see, 

My  peace  is  gone,  my  heart  is  broken!  — 
Fare  thee  well ! 

SONG. 

Why  does  azure  deck  the  sky? 

'Tis  to  be  like  thy  looks  of  blue; 
Why  is  red  the  rose's  dye? 

Because  it  is  thy  blushes'  hue. 
All  that's  fair,  by  Love's  decree. 
Has  been  made  resembling  thee ! 

Why  is  fiedling  snow  so  white. 

But  to  be  like  thy  bosom  fair? 
Why  are  solar  beams  so  bright  ? 

That  they  may  seem  thy  golden  hair! 

I  believe  these  words  were  adapted  by  Mr.  Littie  to  the  pathetic  Scotch  air  ''Galla  l^ater.**  E. 
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All  that's  bright,  by  Lovers  decree, 
Hu  been  made  reiembling  thee! 

Why  are  nature's  b^uties  felt  ? 

Oh !  'tis  thine  in  her  we  see ! 
Why  has  music  power  to  melt? 

Oh !  because  it  speaks  Uke  thee. 
All  that's  sweet ,  by  Lore's  decree, 
Has  been  made  resembling  thee! 

MORALITY. 

A    FAMILIAR    BPISTLB. 
A9DRBS8BD  TO 

J.  AT-NS-N,  ESQ.  M.  R.  I.  A.  i 

Though  long  at  school  and  college  dozing, 
Ou  books  of  rhyme  and  books  of  prosing, 
And  copying  from  their  moral  pages 
Fine  rcdpes  for  forming  sages ; 
Though  long  with  those  divines  at  school. 
Who  think  to  make  us  good  by  rule ; 
Who ,  in  methodic  forms  advancing. 
Teaching  morality  like  dandng. 
Tell  us,  for  Heav'n  or  money^s  sake. 
What  steps  we  are  through  life  to  take: 
Though  thus ,  my  friend ,  so  long  employ'd. 
And  so  much  midnight  oil  destroy'd, 
I  must  confess  my  searches  past, 
I  only  learn'd  to  doubt  at  last. 

I  find  the  doctors  and  the  sages 
Hare  differed  in  all  climes  and  ages. 
And  two  in  fifty  scarce  agree 
On  what  is  pure  morality ! 
Tis  like  the  rsunbow's  shifting  zone. 
And  every  vision  makes  its  own. 

The  doctors  of  the  Porch  advise. 
As  modes  of  being  great  and  wise. 
That  we  should  cease  to  own  or  know 
The  luxuries  that  from  feeling  flow. 

'^Reason  alone  must  claim  direction. 
And  Apathy's  the  soul's  perfection. 
Like  a  dull  lake  the  heart  roust  lie; 
Nor  passion^s  gale  nor  pleasure's  sigh, 
Though  heav'n  the  breeze,  the  breath  supplied. 
Must  curl  the  wave  or  swell  the  tide!" 

Such  was  the  rigid  Zeno's  plan 
To  form  his  philosophic  man ; 
Such  were  the  modes  he  taught  mankind 
To  weed  the  garden  of  the  mind ; 
They  tore  away  some  weeds ,  'tis  true. 
But  all  the  Jlow'rs  were  ravish'd  too  ! 

Now  listen  to  the  wily  strains. 
Which ,  on  Cyren^'s  sandy  plains. 
When  Pleasure,  nymph  with  loosen'd  zone, 
Usurp'd  the  philosophic  throne; 
Hear  what  the  courtly  sage's  *  tongne 
To  his  sui'rounding  pupils  sung: 

"Pleasure's  the  only  noble  end 
To  which  all  human  pow'rs  should  tend. 
And  Virtue  gives  her  heav'nly  lore. 
But  to  make  Pleasure  please  us  more! 

I  ^  'I'hc  gentleman  to  whom  this  poem  is  addressed  is  the  author  of  some  esteemed  works, 
ami  was  Mr.  Little's  most  particular  friend.   I  have  heard  Mr.  Little  very  I'reuuenti y  sneak  of 
him  as  one  In  whom  ^'the  elements  were  so  mixed, "  that  neither  iu  his  head  nor  heart  had 
nature  left  any  deficieucy.       B. 
i  Aristippns. 
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Wisdom  and  she  were  both  designed 
To  make  the  senses  more  refinM, 
That  man  might  revel,  free  from  cloying, 
Then  most  a  sage  when  most  enjoying!" 

Is  this  morality?  —  Oh,  no! 
ETen  I  a  wiser  path  could  show. 
The  flow'r  withui  this  vase  eonfin'd. 
The  pure,  th'  unfading  flowV  of  mind 
Must  not  throw  all  its  sweets  away 
Upon  a  mortal  mould  of  clay ; 
No,  no!  its  richest  breath  should  rise 
In  virtue's  incense  to  the  skies! 

But  thus  it  is ,  all  sects  we  see 
Have  watch-words  of  morality : 
Some  cry  out  Yeuus,  others  Jove; 
Here  'tis  religion,  there  'tis  love! 
But  while  they  thus  so  widely  wander. 
While  mystics  dream ,  and  doctors  ponder; 
And  some,  in  dialectics  firm. 
Seek  virtue  in  a  middle  term; 
While  thus  thev  strive,  in  Heav'n's  defiance, 
To  chain  morahty  with  science ; 
The  plain  good  man,  whose  actions  teach 
More  virtue  than  a  sect  can  preach. 
Pursues  his  course,  unsagely  blest. 
His  tutor  whisp'ring  in  his  breast: 
Nor  could  he  act  a  purer  part. 
Though  he  had  TuUy  all  by  heart; 
And  when  he  drops  the  tear  on  woe. 
He  little  knows  or  cares  to  know 
That  Epictetus  blam'd  that  tear. 
By  Heav'n  approv'd  to  virtue  dear ! 

Oh!  when  I've  seen  the  morning  beam 
Floating  within  the  dimpled  stream; 
While  l^Tature,  wak'ning  from  the  night. 
Has  just  put  on  her  robes  of  light. 
Have  I,  with  cold  optician's  gaze, 
Explor'd  the  doctrine  of  those  rays  ? 
No ,  pedants ,  I  have  left  to  yon 
Nicely  to  sep'rate  hue  from  hue: 
Go ,  give  that  moment  up  to  art. 
When  Heav'n  and  nature  claim  the  heart; 
And,  dull  to  all  their  best  attraction. 
Go  —  measure  angles  of  refraction  I 
While  I,  in  feeling's  sweet  romance. 
Look  on  each  day-beam  as  a  glance 
From  the  great  eye  of  Him  above, 
Wak'ning  his  world  with  looks  of  love ! 

THE  NATAL  GENIUS. 


TO 


THE  HOaHIKG  OF  HBE  BIBTH-PAY. 

In  witching  slumbers  of  the  night, 
I  dream'd  I  was  the  airy  sprite 

That  on  thy  natal  moment  smil'd ; 
And  thought  I  wafted  on  my  wing 
Those  flow'rs  which  in  Elysium  spring. 

To  crown  my  lovely  mortal  child. 

With  olive-branch  I  bound  thy  head, 
Heart's-ease  along  thy  path  1  shed. 

Which  was  to  bloom  through  all  thy  years ; 
Nor  vet  £d  I  forget  to  bind 
Love  s  roses,  with  his  myrtle  twin*d. 

And  dew'd  by  sympathetic  tears. 
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Sach  was  the  wild  bat  precious  boon 
Which  Fancy,  at  her  magic  noon. 

Bade  me  to  Nona's  image  pay  — 
Oh!  were  I,  lore,  thus  doom'd  to  be 
Thy  little  g:uardian  deity. 

How  blest  arouid  thy  steps  I'd  play! 

Thy  fife  should  softly  steal  along. 
Calm  as  some  lonely  shepherd's  song 

That's  heard  at  distance  in  the  grove ; 
No  cloud  should  ever  shade  thy  sky. 
No  thorns  along  thy  pathway  lie, 

But  all  be  sunshine,  peace,  and  love! 

The  wing  of  time  should  never  brush 
Thy  dewy  lip's  luxuriant  flush, 

To  bid  its  roses  withering  die ; 
Nor  age  itself,  though  dim  and  dark. 
Should  ever  quench  a  single  spark 

That  flashes  from  my  Nona's  eye! 
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Elansae  maaibiu  cecidtfre  Ubellae. 

OVID. 


DEDICATION. 


TO 

ST N  W LR E,  ESQ. 

Mr  BBAA  W  B, 

Jt  u  DOW  abont  seven  years  ance  I  promised  (^and  1  grieve  to  think  it  is  almost  as 
long  ance  we  met^  to  dedicate  to  you  the  very  first  Book ,  of  whatever  size  or  kind, 
I  should  publish.  Who  could  have  thought  that  so  many  years  would  elapse,  without 
my  giving  the  least  signs  of  life  upon  the  subject  of  this  important  promise  ?  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  a  volume  of  doiggerel,  after  all,  would  be  the  first  ofTering  that 
Gratitude  would  lay  upon  the  shrine  of  Friendship? 

If,  however,  you  are  as  interested  about  me  and  my  pursuits  as  formerly,  you 
will  be  happy  to  hear  that  doggerel  is  not  my  only  occupaUon;  but  that  I  am  prepa- 
ring to  throw  my  name  to  the  Swans  of  the  Temple  of  Immortality ;  *.  leaving  it,  of 
course,  to  the  said  Swans  to  determine ,  whether  they  ever  will  take  the  trouble  of 
picking  it  from  the  stream. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  dear  W b,  like  a  pious  Lutheran,  you  must  judge 

of  me  rather  by  my  faith  than  my  work* ,  and ,  however  trifling  the  tribute  which  I 
offer ,  never  doubt  the  fidelity  with  which  I  am ,  and  always  shall  be. 

Your  sincere  and 
attached  friend, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
245^  Piccadilly, 
March  4,  18U. 

PREFACE. 

jL  bb  Bag,  from  which  the  following  Letters  are  selected,  was  dropped  by  a  Two- 
penny Postman  about  two  months  since ,  and  picked  up  by  an  emissary  of  the  Society 
for  the  S^pp— ss — n  of  V — e ,  who ,  supposing  it  might  materially  assist  the  private 
researches  of  that  Institution,  immediately  took  it  to  his  employers,  and  was  rewarded 
handsomely  for  his  trouble.  Such  a  treasury  of  secrets  was  worth  a  whole  host  of  in- 
formers; and,  accordingly,  like  the  Cupids  of  the  poet  (if  I  may  use  so  profane  a 
simile)  who  '^fell  at  odds  about  the  sweet-bag  of  a  bee,^  *  those  venerable  Suppressors 
almost  fought  with  each  other  for  the  honour  and  delight  of  first  ransacking  the  Post- 
Bag.  Unluckily ,  however,  it  turned  out,  upon  examination,  that  the  discoveries  of  pro- 
fligacy, which  it  enabled  them  to  make,  lay  chiefly  in  those  upper  regions  of  sodety,  which 
their  well-bred  regulations  forbid  them  to  molest  or  meddle  with.  —  In  consequence,  they 
gained  but  very  few  victims  by  their  prize,  and,  after  lying  for  a  week  or  two  under  Mr. 
H — ^TGB — o's  counter,  the  Bag,  with  its  violated  contents,  was  sold  for  a  trifle  to  a 
friend  of  mine. 

It  happened  that  I  had  been  just  then  seized  with  an  ambition  (having  never  tried 
the  strength  of  my  wing  but  in  a  Newspaper)  to  publish  something  or  other  in  the  shape 
of  a  Book;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  the  present  being  such  a  letter-writing  era,  a 
few  of  these  Twopenny  Post  Epistles,  turned  into  easy  verse,  would  be  as  light  and 
popular  a  task  as  I  could  possibly  select  for  a  commencement.  I  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent, however,  to  give  too  many  Letters  at  first,  and,  accordingly,  have  been 
obliged  (in  order  to  eke  out  a  sufficient  number  of  pages)  to  reprint  some  of  those  trifles, 
which  had  already  appeared  in  the  public  journals.  As  in  the  battles  of  ancient  times, 
tht  shades  of  the  departed  were  sometimes  seen  among  the  combatants ,  so  I  thought  I 
Bight  remedy  the  thinness  of  my  ranks ,  by  conjuring  up  a  few  dead  and  forgotten 
ephemeroos  to  fill  them. 

Such  are  the  motives  and  accidents,  that  led  to  the  present  publication;  and  as 
this  is  the  ' 

though  I 
out  a  parent' 

ment ;  and  I  need  not  point  out  the  many  living  instances  there  are ,  of  Muses  that 
have  suffered  severely  in  thdr  heads ,  from  taking  too  early  and  rashly^  to  their  feet. 
Besides,  a  Book  is  so  very  different  a  thing  from  a  Newspaper !  -—  in  the  former, 
your  doggerel ,  without  either  company  or  shelter ,  must  stand  shivering  in  the  middle 
of  a  bleak  white  .page  by  itself;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  comfortably  backed  by 
advertisements ,  and  has  sometimes  even  a  Speech  of  Mr.  St — ph — n's ,  or  somethiug 
equally  warm,  for  a  chavffe^pid  —  so  that,  in  general,  the  very  reverse  of  Waudator 
et  aiget"  is  its  destiny. 

1  Arlosto,  Canto  d&. 
S  Herrick. 
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Ambition,  however,  most  ran  some  risks,  and  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied  if 
the  reception  of  these  few  Letters  should  have  the  effect  of  sending  roe  to  the  Post- 
Bag  for  more. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  FOURTEENTH  EDITION. 

BT    A   FKIBND   OF  TBB   At'THOR. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  i^t  present  on  a  tour  through ,  I  feel 

myself  called  upon ,   as  his  friend ,  to  notice  certain  misconceptions  and  misrepresen- 
tations ,  to  which  this  little  volume  of  Trifles  has  given  rise. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Brown  has  had  any  accomplices  in  the 
work.  A  note,  indeed,  which  has  hitherto  accompanied  his  Preface,  may  very 
naturally  have  been  the  origin  of  such  a  supposition;  but  that  note,  which  was 
merely  the  coquetry  of  an  author,  I  have,  in  the  present  edition ,  taken  upon 
myself  to  remove ,  and  Mr.  Brown  must  therefore  be  considered  (like  the  mother 
of  that  unique  production,  the  Centaur,  (lova  %ai  (lavov^^  as  alone  responsible 
for  the  whole  contents  of  the  volume. 

In  the  next  place  it  has  been  said,  that  in  consequence  of  this  graceless  little 
book,  a  certain  distinguished  Personage  prevailed  upon  another  distinguished  Per- 
sonage to  withdraw  from  the  author  that  notice  and  kindness,  with  which  he  had 
so  long  and  so  liberally  honoured  him.  There  b  not  one  syUable  of  truth  in  thiji 
story.  For  the  magnanimity  of  the  farmer  of  these  persons  I  would,  indeed,  in 
no  case  answer  too  rashly ;  but  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter  towards  my  friend, 
I  have  a  proud  gratification  in  declaring ,  that  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  such  as 
he  must  remember  with  indelible  gratitude; — a  gratitude  the  more  cheerfully  and 
warmly  paid,  from  its  not  being  a  debt  incurred  solelv  on  his  own  account,  bat 
for  kindness  shared  with  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him. 

To  the  charge  of  bdng  an  Irishman  poor  Mr.  Brown  pleads  guilty;  and  I 
believe  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  he  comes  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family: 
an  avowal  which,  I  am  aware  is  decisive  of  his  utter  reprobation  in  the  eyes  of 
those  exclusive  patentees  of  Christianity,  so  worthy  to  have  been  the  followers 
of  a  certain  enlightened  Bishop ,  Donatus  ,  *  who  held  'Hhat  God  is  in  Africa  and  not 
ehewhere.^^  But  from  all  this  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Mr.  Brown  is  a  Pa- 
pist; and ,  indeed,  I  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  suspecting  that  they ,  who  say  so, 
are  totally  mistaken.  Not  that  I  presume  to  have  ascertained  bis  opinions  upon  sack 
subjects;  all  I  know  of  his  orthodoxy  is,  that  he  has  a  Protestant  wife  and  two  or  three 
little  Protestant  children,  and  that  he  has  been  seen  at  church  everv  Sunday,  for  a 
whole  year  together,  list^ing  to  the  sermons  of  his  truly  reverend  and  amiable  firiend. 
Dr. ,  and  behaving  there  as  well  and  as  orderly  as  most  people. 

There  are  a  few  more  mistakes  and  JfoUehoods  about  Mr.  Brown,  to  which  I  had 
intended ,  with  all  becoming  gravity ,  to  advert ;  but  I  begin  to  think^e  task  is  al- 
together as  useless  as  it  is  tiresome.  Calumnies  and  misrepresentations  of  this  sort  are, 
like  the  arguments  and  statements  of  Dr.  Duigenan ,  not  at  all  the  less  vivacious  or 
Bess  serviceable  to  their  fabricators ,  for  having  been  refuted  and  dbproved  a  thou- 
land  times  over :  they  are  brought  forward  again ,  as  good  as  new ,  whenever  malice 
or  stupidity  is  in  want  of  them,  and  are  as  useful  as  the  old  broken  lanthorn  in 
Fielding's  Amelia,  which  the  watchman  always  keeps  ready  by  him,  to  produce, 
in  proof  of  riot,  against  his  victims.  I  shall  therefore  give  up  the  fruitless  toil 
of  vindication ,  and  would  even  draw  my  pen  over  what  I  have  already  written, 
had  I  not  promised  to  furnish  the  publisher  with  a  Preface ,  and  know  not  how  else 
I  could  contrive  to  eke  it  out. 

I  have  added  two  or  three  more  trifles  to  this  edition ,  which  I  found  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle ,  and  knew  to  be  from  the  pen  of  my  friend.  The  rest  of  the 
volume  remains  '  in  its  original  state. 

jiprU  20,   1814. 

1  Pindar, 


S 


Pindar,  Pyth.  1.— My  friend  certainly  cannot  add  ovi  w  atd(}aa$  yt^era^o^ov. 
Bishop  of  Casae  Nicrae,  in  the  fourth  century. 


■.  «'  ^1^^  reading  has  been  son estcd  in  the  ori|^ina1  of  the  Ode  of  Horace,  freely  translated 
Wi*'"  ?"•**"."•  P«««^-  '» *he  line  »*SI%e  periSyrteia  iter  aestttoaas,"  it  is  proposed,  by  a  very 
trifling  alteration,  to  read  ^''Surteea,**  insteadof'Syrtein/'  which  brings  the  Ode,  it  Is  said,  more 
home  to  the  noble  Translator,  and^ivea  a  peculiar  force  and  aptnem  to  the  epithet  ^'aestuosas.** 
1  merely  throw  out  this  emendation  for  the  learned,  being  unable  myself  to  decide  upon  its  merits. 


I 
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LETTER  I. 

mOM  TJIB  PR — HC — SB  CH— -B  OF  W S  TO   THB  LADY  B— RB — A  A — 8IIL — r.  * 

My  dear  Lady  Bab  ,  you'll  be  shock'd,  I'm  afraid. 

When  you  hear  the  sad  rumpus  your  ponies  have  made; 

Since  the  time  of  horse-consuls  ^now  long  out  of  date). 

No  nags  ever  made  such  a  stir  in  the  State ! 

Lord  Kld — ^N  first  heard  —  and  as  instantly  pray'd  he 

To  God  and  his  King  —  that  a  Popish  young  Lady 

(For  though  you've  bright  eyes  and  twelye  thousand  a  year, 

It  is  still  but  too  true  you're  a  Papist,  my  dear) 

Had  insidiously  sent,  by  a  tall  Insh  groom. 

Two  priest-ridden  Ponies  just  landed  from  Rome, 

And  so  full ,  little  rogues ,  of  pontifical  tricks, 

That  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  was  scarce  safe  from  their  kicks ! 

Off  at  once  to  Papa ,  in  a  flurry ,  he  flies  — 

For  Papa  always  does  what  these  statesmen  advise, 

On  condition  that  thev'll  be,  in  turn,  so  polite 

As ,  in  no  case  whate'er ,  to  advise  him  too  right  — 

^^Pretty  doings  are  here.  Sir,  (he  angrily  cnes. 

While  by  dint  of  dark  eyebrows  he  strives  to  look  wise) 

'^'Tis  a  scheme  of  the  Romanists  ,  so  help  me  God! 

**To  ride  orer  your  most  Royal  Highness  rouglishod  — 

^^Excuse,  Sir ,  my  tears  —  they're  from  loyalty's  source  — 

**Bad  enough  'twas  for  Troy  to  be  sack'd  by  a  Horsey 

**Bat  for  us  to  be  ruin'd  by  Ponies  still  worse ! " 

Quick  a  Council  is  call'd  —  the  whole  Cabinet  sits  — 

The  Archbishops  declare,  frighten'd  out  of  their  wits, 

That  if  vile  Popish  Ponies  should  eat  at  my  manger, 

From  that  awful  moment  the  Church  is  in  danger! 

As,  give  them  but  stabling,  and  shortly  no  stalls 

Will  suit  their  proud  stomachs  but  those  at  St  Paul's. 

The  Doctor  and  he ,  the  devout  man  of  Leather, 
V — Ns — TT — T,  now  laying  their  Saint  heads  together, 
Declare  that  these  skittish  young  a-bominations 
Are  cleariy  foretold  in  Chap.  vi.  Revelations  — 
Nay ,  they  verily  think  they  could  point  out  the  one 
Wl&ch  the  Doctor's  friend  Death  was  to  canter  upon ! 

Lord  H — RR — BY,  hoping  that  no  one  imputes 
To  the  Court  any  fancy  to  persecute  brutes, 
Protests ,  on  the  word  of  himself  and  his  cronies, 
That  had  these  said  creatures  been  Asses,  not  Ponies, 
The  Court  would  have  started  no  sort  of  objection. 
As  Asses  were ,  there ,  always  sure  of  protection. 

If  thepR — Nc — ss  will  keep  them,  (says  Lord  C — stl — R — gu — ) 

To  make  them  quite  harmless  the  only  true  way. 

Is  (as  certain  Chief-Justices  do  with  their  wives) 

To  flog  them  witlun  half  an  inch  of  their  lives  — 

If  they've  any  bad  Irish  blood  lurking  about, 
**This  (he  knew  by  experience)  would  soon  draw  it  out." 
Or  —  if  this  be  thought  cruel  —  his  Lordship  proposes 
*^l^he  new  Feto  snafQe  to  bind  down  their  noses  — 
**A  pretty  contrivance,  made  out  of  old  cliains, 
^Which  appears  to  indulge ,  while  it  doubly  restrains ; 
^Which,  however  high  mettled,  their  gamesomeness  checks, 
(Adds  his  Lordship  humanely)  or  else  breaks  their  necks!" 

This  proposal  receiv'd  pretty  general  applause 

FVom  the  Statesmen  around  —  and  the  neck-breaking  clause 

*  Tbia  yolulf  Lady,  vrho  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  bas  lately  made  a  preseat  of  Bon^e  bcaa 
tafol  Poaica  to  the  Pr— i 
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Had  a  yigour  about  it,  which  soon  recondrd 
Eyen  Eld — n  hiimeif  to  a  measure  so  mild. 
So  the  snaffles ,  my  dear ,  were  agreed  to  nem.  con. 
And  roy  Lord  C — btl — ^a — en ,  having  so  often  shone 
In  the  fettering  line ,  is  to  buckle  them  on. 

I  shall  drive  to  your  door  in  these  Vetos  some  day, 
But,  at  present,  adieu!  —  I  must  hurry  away 
To  go  see  my  Mamma,  as  Fm  sufferM  to  meet  her 
For  just  half  an  hour  by  the  Qu  —  n's  best  repeater. 

C E. 

LETTER  n. 

raOH   COLOKBL   m'm — H — N  TO    G — LD   FR— NC — S  L — CKIB  ,   BS<). 

Dear  Sir,  Tve  just  had  time  to  look 
Into  your  very  learned  Book.  * 
Wherein  —  as  plain  as  man  can  speak, 
Whose  English  is  half  modern  Greek  — 
You  prove  that  we  can  ne'er  intreiicii 
Our  happy  isles  against  the  French, 
Till  Royalty  in  England's  made 
A  much  more  independent  trade  — 
In  short,  until  the  House  of  Guelph 
Lays  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  shelf, 
And  boldly  sets  up  for  Itself! 

All,  that  can  well  be  understood 
In  this  said  Book ,  is  vastly  good ; 
And ,  as  to  what's  incomprehensible, 
I  dare  be  sworn  'tis  fiill  as  sensible. 

But  —  to  your  work's  immbrtal  credit  — 

The  P         K ,  good  Sir,  the  P b  ,  has  read  it. 

(The  only  Book,  himself  remarks, 
Which  he  has  read  since  Mrs.  Clarkb's) 
Last  Levee-mom  he  look'd  it  through, 
During  that  awful  hour  or  two 
Of  grave  tonsorial  preparation. 
Which,  to  a  fond,  admiring  nation. 
Sends  forth ,  announc'd  by  trump  and  drum. 
The  bcst-wigg'd  P  s  in  Christendom ! 

He  thinks  with  you ,  th'  imagination 
Of  iMzrtnersAtp  m  legislation 
Could  only  enter  in  the  noddles 
Of  dull  and  ledger-keeping  twaddles. 
Whose  heads  on  firmt  are  running  so. 
They  e'en  must  have  a  King  and  Co. 
And  hence,  too,  eloquently  show  forth 
On  checks  and  balanee»  and  so  forth. 

But  novY,  be  trusts ,  we're  coming  near  a 

Better  and  more  royal  era; 

When  England's  monarch  need  but  say 

'* Whip  me  those  scoundrels,  C — stl — r — gu!"  ' 

Or  —  '^hang  me  up  those  Papists,  Eld — n," 

And  'twill  be  done  —  ay,  faith,  and  well  done. 

With  view  to  which ,  I've  his  command 
To  beg ,  Sir ,  from  your  travell'd  hand, 
(Round  which  the  foreign  graces  swarm) 
A  Plan  of  radical  Reform; 
Compil'd  and  chos'n  as  best  you  can. 
In  Turkey  or  at  Ispahan, 
And  quite  upturning ,  branch  and  root, 
Lords ,  Commons ,  and  Burdett  to  boot ! 

But ,  pray ,  whate'er  you  may  impart ,  write 
Somewhat  more  brief  than  Major  C — rtwr — em. 

*  See  the  last  Number  of  the  Kdinburgh  Review. 
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Else,  thougli  the  P — k  be  long  fai  rigging, 
^would  take ,  at  leaist ,  a  fortnight'ii  wigging,  — 
Two  wigs  to  every  paragraph  — 
Before  he  well  could  get  through  half. 

You'll  send  it  aJso  speedily  — 
As,  truth  to  say ,  'twixt  you  and  me, 
Hb  Highness ,  heated  by  your  work. 
Already  thinks  himself  Grand  Turk ! 
And  youM  have  laugh*d,  had  you  seen  how 
H^  scar'd  the  Ch — kc— li« — a  just  now, 
When  (on  his  Lordship's  entering  pufiTd)  he 
SUpp'd  his  back  and  callM  him  "^uvti!  " 

The  tailors  too  have  got  commands, 
To  put  directly  into  hands 
All  sorts  of  DuKmans  and  Pouches, 
With  Sashe;»,  Turbans,  and  PaboutcheK, 
(While  Y — RM — th's  sketching  out  a  plan 
Of  new  Mowtackes  A  VOttamane) 
And  all  things  fitting  and  expedient 
To  turkiftf  our  gracious  R — & — nr ! 

You,  therefore ,  have  no  time  to  waste  — 
So,  send  your  System.  — 

Your's ,  in  haste. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Bbporb  I  send  this  scrawl  away, 
I  seize  a  moment,  ju^t  to  say. 
There's  some  parts  of  the  Turkish  system 
So  vulgar  ,  'twere  as  well  you  miss'd  'em. 
For  instance  —  in  SertigUo  matters  — 
Your  Turk ,  whom  girlish  fondness  flatters. 
Would  fill  his  Haram  (tasteless  fool!) 
With  tittering,  red-cheek'd  things  from  school  — 
But  here  (as  in  that  fairy  land. 
Where  Love  and  Age  went  hand  in  hand ; ' 
Where  lips ,  till  sixty ,  shed  no  honey. 
And  Grandams  were  worth  any  money) 
Our  Sultan  has  much  riper  notions  — 
So ,  let  your  list  of  sAe-promotions 
Include  those  only ,  plump  and  sage, 
.  Who've  reacli'd  the  regidaUon-agti 
That  is  —  as  near  as  one  can  fix 
From  Peerage  dates  —  full  fifty-six. 

This  rule*s  for/ao'ntcs  —  nothbg  more  — 
For,  as  to  wives,  a  Grand  Signor, 
Though  not  decidedly  without  them,  ^ 
Need  never  care  one  curse  about  them ! 

LETTER  m. 

FROM  «.  R.  TO  THB  B  —  OP  Y  — .  * 

Wb  miss'd  you  last  night  at  the  "hoary  old  sinner's, " 
Who  gave  us,  as  usual,  the  cream  of  ^ood  dinners  — 
His  soups  sdcntific  —  his  fishes  quite  prime  — 
His  pat^s  superb  —  and  his  cutlets  sublime ! 
In  short ,  'twas  the  snug  sort  of  dinner  to  stir  a 

Stomachic  orgasm  in  my  Lord  E  — ^ cm, 

Who  »et  to,  to  be  sure,  with  miraculous  force, 

1  The  learned  Celonel  must  allude  here  to  a  deseriplion  of  the  MyBterioiis  bio,  in  the 
History  of  Abdalla,  Son  of  Hanif,  where  iiaeh  inveniono  of  the  order  of  nature  are  laid  to 
have^  taken  place.  —-  **A  score  of  jild  women  and  the  oame  number  of  old  men  played  here 

•         ...  *i._  ^  .  _i-   .^  ^    ,. .  ..  ...  at  eockles."  —  And  again, 

wrh&kles,  &e.  &e.  —  See 


-„   ,.    ^  _      —  . ,     —  ,  after  a  dinner,  givea  by 

of  H — d — t. 
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And  ezdaim'd ,  between  roonthfalB ,  ''a  fl(9-Cook ,  of  coime !  — 
*^WIdte  you  live  —  (what's  there  under  that  cover ,  pray ,  look)  — 
*«While  you  live  —  (I'll  jiut  taste  it)  —  ne'er  keep  a  She-Cook. 
^^TiB  a  sound  Satic  Law  —  (a  amaU  bit  of  that  toast)  — 
^Wluch  ordains  that  a  female  shall  ne'er  rule  the  roast; 
*^For  Cookery's  a  secret  —  (this  turtle's  uncomnvon)  — 
**LUce  Masonry,  never  found  out  by  a  woman !" 

The  dinner,  you  know,  was  in  gay  celebration 
Of  mjf  brilliiBnt  triumph  and  H — ^nt's  condemnation; 

A  compliment  too  to  his  Lordship  the  J e 

For  his  Speech  to  the  J — y — and  zounds!  who  would  gmdge 

Turtle-soup ,  though  it  came  to  five  guineas  a  bowl, 

To  reward  such  a  loyal  and  complaisant  soul  ? 

We  were  aU  in  liigh  gig  —  Roman  Punch  and  Tokay 

Travell'd  round ,  till  our  heads  travell'd  just  the  same  way; 

And  we  car'd  not  for  Juries  or  Libels  —  no  —  damme!  nor 

E'en  for  the  threats  of  last  Sunday's  Examiner! 

More  good  things  were  eaten  than  said  —  but  Tom  T — ^shh — t 

In  Quoting  Joe  Miller,  you  know ,  has  some  merit. 

Ana,  hearing  the  sturdy  Justiciary  Chief  v 

Say  —  sated  with  turtle  —  "Fll  now  try  the  beef"  — 

ToMHT  whisper'd  him  (giving  his  lordship  a  sly  hit) 

•'I  fear  'twill  be  kung-^ety  my  Lord,  if  tou  try  it!" 

And  C — MO — N  was  there,  who,  that  morning,  had  gone 

To  fit  his  new  Marquis's  coronet  on; 

And  the  dish  set  before  him  —  oh  dish  well-devis'd !  ^- 

Was,  what  old  Mother  Glassb  odls ,  ^'a  calfs-head  surpris'd!" 

The  hrmtu  were  near  — ;  and  once  they'd  been  fine. 

But ,  of  late,  they  had  lain  so  long  soaking  in  wine. 

That ,  however  we  still  might ,  in  courtesy ,  call 

Them  a  fine  dish  of  brains ,  they  were  no  brains,  at  all. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  we  drank ,  every  one 
In  a  bumper,  *'the  venial  delights  of  Crim.  Con." 
At  which  H — D — T  with  warm  reminiscences  gloated. 
And  E — b'r — H  chuckled  to  hear  himself  quoted. 

Our  next  round  of  toasts  was  a  fancy  quite  new, 

For  we  drank  —  and  you'll  own  'twas  benevolent  too  — 

To  those  well-meaning  husbands,  cits,  parsons,  or  peers. 

Whom  we'ye,  any  time,  honour'd  by  kissing  their  dears: 

This  museum  of  wittoU  was  comical  rather; 

Old  H — ^D — T  gave  M t  ,  and  J  gave . 

In  short,  not  a  soul  till  this  morning  would  budge  — 

We  were  all  fun  and  frolic !  —  and  even  the  J B 

Laid  aside,  for  the  time ,  his  juridical  fashion. 

And  through  the  whole  night  was  not  once  in  a  passion! 

I  write  this  in  bed,  while  my  whiskers  are  airing. 

And  M — c  has  a  sly  dose  of  jalup  preparing 

For  poor  T — mmy  T — rr— t  at  breakfast  to  quaff  — 

As  I  feel  I  want  something  to  give  me  a  laugh. 

And  there's  nothing  so  good  as  old  T — mht,  kept  close 

To  his  Cornwall  accounts ,  after  taking  a  dose ! 

LBTTER  IV. 

prom  THB  right  HON.   P — TR— CK  D — 6 — If — ^N   TO   TUB   RIGHT  HON.  SIR  J — HN 

N — CH — L. 

DubUn,  * 
Last  week ,  dear  N — ch — l  ,  making  merry 
At  dinner  with  our  Secretary, 
When  all  were  drunk,  or  pretty  near, 
(The  time  for  doing  business  here) 
Says  he  to  me,  '^Sweet  Bully  Bottom! 
'^These  Papist  dogs  —  hiccup  —  od  rot  'em ! 

*  This  letter,  which  contained  Bomc  very  heavy  enclosurcH,  ncenis  to  have  been  sent  to  LAndmi 
by  a  private  hand ,  and  then  put  into  the  Twopenny  Post-Olllce ,  to  save  trouble.  See  the 
Appeadik. 
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**Deserve  to  be  bespatter'd  ^-  hiccup  — 

*^With  all  the  dirt  e'eo  you  can  pick  ap  — 

''But,  as  the  P  — b—  There's  to  him  _  fill  — 

''Hip,  hip,  hurra !)  —  is  trying  still 
To  humbug  them  with  kind  professions. 
And,  as  you  deal  in  ttrong  expressions  — 
Uogue^^  —  "traitor"  —  hiccup  —  and  all  that  — 

"You  must  be  muzzled.  Doctor  pat!  — 

"You  must  indeed  —  hiccnp  —  that's  flat."  '- 

Yes  —  "muzzled*'  was  the  word  Sut  John  — 
These  fools  hare  clapp'd  a  muzzle  on 
The  boldest  mouth  that  e'er  ran  o'er 
With  slayer  of  the  times  of  yore !  ^  — 
Was  it  for  this  that  back  I  went 
As  far  as  Lateran  and  Trent, 
To  prove  that  they,  who  damn'd  us  then. 
Ought  now,  in  turn,  be  damn'd  again!  — 
The  silent  victim  still  to  sit 
Of  Gn — TT — n's  tire  and  C — NW — c's  wit, 
To  hear  e'en  noby  M — th — ^w  gabble  on. 
Nor  mention  once  the  W — e  of  Babylon! 

Oh!  'tis  too  much  —  who  now  will  be 

The  Nightman  of  No-Popery? 

What  Courtier,  Saint,  or  even  Bbhop, 

Such  learned  filth  will  ever  fish  up? 

If  there  amons;  our  ranks  be  one 

To  take  my  place,  'tis  thou^  Sir  John  — 

Thou  —  who,  like  me,  art  dubb'd  Right  Hon. 

Like  me  too,  art  a  Lawyer  Civil 

That  wishes  Papists  at  the  devil! 

To  whom  then  but  to  thee,  my  friend. 

Should  Patrick^  his  Port-folio  send? 

Take  it  —  'tis  thine  —  his  learn'd  Port-fotio, 

With  all  its  theolosic  olio 

Of  Bulls,  half  Irish  and  half  Roman  — 

Of  Doctrines,  now  believ'd  by  no  man  — 

Of  Councils,  held  for  men's  salvation. 

Yet  always  ending  in  damnation  — 

(Which  snows  that,  since  the  world's  creation, 

Your  Priests,  whate'er  their  gentle  shamming, 

Have  always  had  a  taste  for  damning) 

And  many  more  such  pious  scraps, 

To  prove  (what  we've  long  prov'd  perhaps) 

That,  mad  as  Christians  us'o  to  be 

About  the  Thirteenth  Century, 

There's  loU  of  Christians  to  be  had 

In  this,  the  Nineteenth,  just  as  mad ! 

Farewell  —  I  send  with  this,  dear  N — CH — l! 
A  rod  or  two  I've  had  in  pickle 
Wherewith  to  trim  old  Gr — tt— n's  jacket.  — 
The  rest  shall  go  by  Monday's  packet. 

P.  D. 
Among  ike  Inclosures  in  the  foregoing  Letter  was  the  foUowing  *^  Unanswerable 

Argument  agaimt  the  Papistsr 

•  •  « 

We're  told  the  ancient  Roman  nation 
Made  use  of  spittle  in  lustration.  '  — 
(Vide  Lactantium  ap.  Gallaenm  ^  — 

1  In  tcadioff  this  aheet  to  the  Press,  however,  I  learn  that  the  ^'manle**  has  been  tafcea 
off,  aad  the  Riiht  Hon.  Doctor  let  loose  afain ! 

S  This  is  n  bad  name  for  poetry;  but  D--gen~n  is  wone.  —  As  Prudentlus  says  apon  a 
very  dUTerent  snbjeet-^ 

torqnetnr  Apollo 
Ifoniae  perciissos. 
1  _  Instralibus  ante  salivis 

Expiat.  jPera.  Sat.  3. 

4  1  hnve  taken  the  trouble  of  examinini^  the  Doctor^s  reference  here,  and  find  him,  for 
oare,  correct.  The  following  are  the  words  of  his  Indignant  referee  Gallaeus  —  ^^Asserere 
non  verenar  sacrum  baptlsmum  a  Papistis  profanari,  et  spuU  ttsoja  in  peccaloram  exptatione 
a  Pagaais,  bob  a  ChristiaBis  mauatte**^ 
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i.  e.  yoQ  need  not  read  but  tee  'em) 

Now,  Irish  Papists  (fact  surprising!) 

Make  use  of  spittle  in  baptizing, 

Which  proves  them  ail,  O'Fiwns  ,  O'Paoans, 

Connors,  andTooLss,  ail  downright  Pagans! 

Iliis  fact's  enough  —  let  no  one  telFiu 

To  free  such  sad,  soiivous  fellows  — 

No  —  No  —  the  man,  bapdzM  with  spittle, 

Hath  no  truth  in  him  —  not  a  tittle! 


LETTER  V. 

FROM  THE  CODNTBSS  DOWAGBR  OP  C TO  LADY  

Mr  dear  Lady !  Fve  been  just  sending  out 

About  five  hundred  cards  for  a  snug  little  Rout  -*- 

^y  the  bye,  you've  seen  Rokbby?  —  this  moment  got  mine  — 

The  Mail-Coach  Edition  *  —  prodigiously  fine!) 

But  I  can't  conceive  how ,  in  this  very  cold  weather^ 

I'm  ever  to  bring  my  five  hundred  together; 

As ,  unless  the  tiiermometer's  near  boiling  heat. 

One  can  never  get  half  of  one's  hundred^s  to  meet  — 

(Apropos  —  you'd  have  laugh'd  to  see  Townsbnd  last  night. 

Escort  to  their  chairs,  with  his  staff* so  polite, 

The  ^'three  maiden  Miseries ,"  all  in  a  fnght ! 

Poor  TowNSRND  ,  like  Mbrcury  ,  filling  two  posts. 

Supervisor  of  thievea ,  and  chief-usher  of  gkosU !) 

But ,  my  dear  Lady !  can't  you  hit  on  some  notion. 

At  least  for  one  night  to  set  London  in  motion  ?  — 
As  to  having  the  R — « — nt  —  that  show  is  gone  by  — 
Besides ,  I've  remark'd  that  (between  you  and  I) 
The  Marchbsa  and  he ,  inconvenient  in  more  ways. 
Have  taken  much  lately  to  whispering  in  door-ways ; 
"Which  —  consid'ring,  you  know,  dear,  iht  nze  of  the  two  — 
Makes  a  block  that  one's  company  cannot  get  through. 
And  a  house  such  as  mine  is ,  with  door-ways  so  small. 
Has  no  room  for  such  cumbersome  love-work  at  all !  — 
jTApropos ,  thoueh ,  of  love-work  —  you've  heard  it ,  I  hope, 
That  Napolbon^  old  Mother's  to  marry  the  Popb,  — 
What  a  comical  pair !)  —  but,  to  stick  to  my  Rout,  — 
'Twill  be  hard  if  some  novelty  can't  be  struck  out. 
Is  there  no  Algbrinb,  no  Kamcuatkan  arriv'd? 
No  Plenipo  Pacha  ,  three-tail'd  and  ten-wiv'd  9 
No  Rtjssun,  whose  dissonant  consonant  name 
Almost  rattles  to  fragments  the  trumpet  of  fame  ? 

I  remember  the  time ,  three  or  four  winters  back, 
When  —  provided  their  wigs  were  but  decently  black  — 
A  few  Pati'iot  monsters ,  from  Spain  ,  were  a  sight 
That  would  people  one's  house  for  one ,  night  after  night. 
But  —  whether  the  Ministers  paw*d  them  too  much  — 
(And  you  know  how  they  spoil  whatsoever  they  touch) 
Or,  whether  Lord  G — ^R6B  (the  young  man  about  town)    . 
Has ,  by  dint  of  bad  poetry ,  written  them  down  — 
One  has  certainly  lost  one's  peninsular  rage , 
And  the  only  stray  Patriot  seen  for  an  age 
Has  been  at  such  places  (think ,  how  the  fit  cools) 
As  old  Mrs.  V n's  or  Lord  L— v — ^ap— l's! 

But,  in  short,  my  dear,  names  tike  Wintztsciiitstopsghinsoudjiofp 

Are-tfae  only  things  now  make  an  evening  go  smooth  off  — 

So ,  get  me  a  Russian  —  till  death  I'm  your  debtor  — 

If  he  brings  the  whole  Alphabet,  so  much  the  better. 

And  —  Lord!  if  he  would  but,  in  character^  sop 

Off" his  fish-oil  and  candles,  he'd  quite  set  me  up ! 

An  revolt ,  my  sweet  girl  —  I  must  leave  you  in  haste  — 
little  Guntbr  has  brought  me  the  Liqueurs  to  taste. 

*  See  Mr.  Murray*e  Advertbement  about  the  Mail-Goadi  copies  of  Rokoby. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

By  the  bye,  have  you  found  any  friend  that  can  construe 
That  Latin  account,  t'other  day,  of  a  Monftter  ?  ^ 
If  we  can^t  get  a  Russian,  and  (Aat  thing  in  Latin 
Be  not  too  improper,  I  think  1*11  bring  that  in. 


LETTER  VI. 

raOM  ASDALLAH,  t  U|  LONDOH,  TO  ■0HA■8A1^  IM  UPAHAR. 

Whilst  thou,  Mobassait,  (happy  thou !) 

Dost  dsdiy  bend  thy  loyal  brow 

Before  our  King  —  our  Ajoa's  treasure! 

Nutmeg  of  Comfort !  Rose  of  Pleasure !  ^- 

And  bear*st  as  many  kicks  and  bruises 

As  the  said  Rose  and  Nutmeg  chooses ;  — 

Thy  head  still  near  the  bowstring's  borders, 

And  but  left  on  till  further  orders !  — 

Through  London  streets,  with  turban  fair, 

And  caftan,  floating  to  the  air, 

I  saunter  on  —  the  admiration 

Of  this  short-coated  population  — 

This  sew'd-up  race  —  this  button'd  nation  — 

Who,  while  tiiey  boast  their  laws  so  free, 

Leaye  not  one  hmb  at  liberty, 

But  liye,  with  all  their  lordly  speeches. 

The  slaves  of  buttons  and  tight  breeches! 

Yet,  though  they  thus  their  kneepans  fetter, 

(They're  Christians,  and  the^^  know  no  better)  ' 

In  some  things  they  Ve  a  thinking  nation  — 

And,  on  Religious  Toleration, 

I  own  I  like  their  notions  quite^ 

They  are  so  Persian  and  so  right ! 

You  know  our  Sitnnitbs,  *  hateful  dogs ! 

Whom  every  pious  Siiiitb  flogs 

Or  longs  to  flog  ^  —  'tis  true,  they  pray 

To  God,  but  in  an  ill-bred  wi^; 

With  neither  arms,  nor  legs,  nor  faces 

Stuck  in  their  right,  canonic  places !  ** 

'Tis  tarue,  they  worship  A  Li's  name  ^  — 

Their  Heav'n  and  ours  are  just  the  same  — 

(A  Persian's  Heav'n  is  eas'ly  made, 

'Tis  but  —  black  eyes  and  lemonade.) 

Yet  —  though  we've  tried  for  centuries  back — 

We  can't  persuade  the  stubborn  pack. 

By  bastinadoes,  screws,  or  nippers. 

To  wear  th'  establish'd  pea-green  slippers!  " 

1  Alloding,  I  rappoee,  to   the  Lads  Advertisement  of  a  Lnsiu  Naturae  in  the  IVewspa 
pen  lately. 

2  I  liave  made  many  inooiries  aboat  this  Persian  gentleman ,  but  cannot  satisfactorily  as- 
I            certain  who  he  is.    From  his  notions  of  Religious  Liberty,  howevpr,  I  conclude  that  he  is  an 

i  importation  of  Ministers;  and  lie  is  arriTcd  just  in  time  to  assist  theP B  and  Mr.  L— en— a 

I  ta  their  new  Oriental  Plan  of  Reform.  —  See  the  second  of  these  Letters.  —  How  Abdullah's 

epi«tle  to  Ispahan  found  its  way  into  the  Twopenny  Post-Bag  is  more  than  1  can  pret«id  to 
■ceooat  for. 
I  3  *H>'est  on  honn^te  homme ,"  said  a  Turkish  governor  of  De  Rnyter ,  **G*est  grand  doa< 

mage  qu*il  soit  Ghrc'tien.** 

4  biunnitet  and  SMitet  are  the  two  leading  sects  into  which  the  Mahometan  world  is  divi- 
ded ;  and  they  have  gone  on  cursing  and  persecuting  each  other,  without  auy  intermission,  for 
about  eleven  hundred  years.  The  Sunnf  is  the  established  sect  in  Turkey,  and  the  Sfua  in 
Persia ;  and  the  differences  between  them  turn  chiefly  upon  those  imporUut  points,  which  eur 
pious  friend  Abdullah,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Shiite  Ascendancy ,  reprobates  in  this  Letter. 

&  ^*Les  Sunnites ,  ^ui  etaieat  comme  les  Caiholiques  de  Musulmaniume."        lyHerM^t' 

6  ^\n  ooatradistinctioa  to  the  Sounis ,  who  in  their  prayers  cross  their  hands  on  the  lower 
psui  of  their  breast ,  the  Schiahs  drop  their  arms  in  straight  lines ;  and  as  the  Sonnis,  at  eer- 
taia  periods  of  the  prayer,  press  their  foreheads  on  the  ground  or  carpet,  the  Sehiahs,  ke,  ite, 

F»r9ifT'»  koyage. 

1  *^he»  Turcs  ne  de'testent  pas  All  reciproquement;  an  contraire  ils  le  reconnaissent,  &o. 

8  '*The  Shiites  wear  greea  slippen,  which  the  Suanites  coaaider  as  a  great  ahomiaatioa.'* 

Muriti. 
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Then  —  only  think  —  the  libertines ! 

They  wash  their  toes  —  they  oomb  thar  chins,  ^ 

IVith  many  more  such  deadly  sins! 

And  (what's  the  worst,  though  last  I  rank  it) 

Belieye  the  Chapter  of  the  Blanket ! 

Yet,  spite  of  tenets  so  flagitious, 

(Wtuchmtiit,  at  bottom,  be  seditious; 

As  no  man  liying  would  refuse 

Green  slippers,  but  from  treasonous  views; 

Nor  wash  his  toes,  but  with  intent 

To  oyertum  the  government!) 

8uch  is  our  mild  and  tolerant  way. 

We  only  curse  them  twice  a  day,. 

(According  to  a  Form  that's  set) 

And ,  far  from  tortVing ,  only  let 

All  orthodox  believers  beat  'em, 

And  twitch  thdr  beards,  where'er  they  meet  'em. 

As  to  the  rest,  they're  free  to  do 
Whatever  their  fancy  prompts  them  to. 
Provided  they  make  nothing  of  it 
Tow'rds  rank  or  honour,  power  or  profit; 
IVhlch  things,  we  nat'rally  expect. 
Belong  to  us ,  th'  Establish'd  sect, 
IVho  cusbelieve  (the  Lord  be  thanked!) 
Th'  aforesaid  Chapter  of  the  Blanket. 

The  same  mild  views  of  Toleration 
Inspire,  I  find,  thtsbutton'd  nation, 
Whose  Papists  (full  as  giv'n  to  rogue. 
And  only  Sunnites  with  a  brogue) 
Fare  just  as  well ,  with  all  their  fiiss. 
As  rascal  Sunnites  do  with  us. 

The  tender  Gazel  I  inclose 
Is  for  my  love,  my  Syrian  Rose  — 
Take  it,  when  nieht  begins  to  fall. 
And  throw  it  o'er  tier  motiier's  wall. 

GAZEL. 

Reroemberest  thou  the  hour  we  past. 
That  hour,  the  happiest  and  the  last!  — 
Oh !  not  so  sweet  the  Siha  thorn 
To  summer  bees ,  at  break  of  mom, 
^  Not  half  so  sweet,  through  dale  and  dell, 

To  Camels'  ears  the  tinkling  bell. 
As  is  the  soothing  memory 
Of  that  one  precious  hour  to  me ! 

How  can  we  five,  so  far  apart? 
Oh !  why  not  ratiier  heart  to  heart, 

United  live  and  die  — 
Like  those  sweet  birds,  that  fly  together. 
With  feather  always  touching  feather, 

Link'd  by  a  hook  and  eye !  * 

LETTER  Vn. 

FROU  MESSRS.  X.~CK— 6T — If  AND  CO. 
TO ,  ESQ.* 

Per  Post,  Sir,  we  send  your  MS.  —  look'd  it  thro'  — 
Very  sorry  —  but  can't  undertake  —  'twonldn't  do. 

1  For  these  points  of  difFerence,  as  well  as  for  the  Chapter  of  the  Blanket,  I  mast  refer 
the  render  (not  having  the  book  by  me)  to  Picart*8  Account  of  the  Mahometan  Sects. 

t  Thfa  will  nppenr  strange  to  an  English  reader ,  but  It  is  lilerall v  translated  from  Abdal- 
lah*8  Persian,  and  the  curious  bird  to  wlUch  it  nUtides  is  the  Juftak,  of  which  I  And  the  follow- 
inr  nccoont  in  Richardson.  —  "A  sort  of  bird,  that  is  said  to  have  but  one  winr ;  on  the  opposite 
side  to  which  the  male  has  a  hook  and  the  female  a  rinc,  so  that,  when  they  fly,  they  arc 
fastened  together. " 

3  From  motives  of  delicacy .  and ,  indeed ,  of  feliaw-feeling ,  f  snnpress  the  naoM  of  the 
Aaihor,  whose  rejected  maaaicript  was  inclosed  in  this  letter.  —  See  the  Appendix. 
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Cleyo*  work.  Sir !  —  would  g^  vp  prodigioiuly  well  — 
Its  only  defect  ifl  —  it  never  would  sell  I 
And  though  Statesmen  may  glory  in  being  uv^Hiughty 
In  an  Avihtt^  we  think.  Sir,  that's  taiher  a  fault. 

Hard  times.  Sir,  —  most  books  are  too  dear  to  be  read  — 
Though  the  gold  of  Good-sense  and  Wit's  smaUehwuge  are  fled. 
Yet  the  T^aper  we  Publishers  pass,  in  their  stead. 
Rises  higher  each  day,  and  ('tis  frightful  to  think  it) 
Not  even  such  names  as  F — tzq — a — o's  can  sink  it! 

However,  Sir  —  if  you're  for  trying  agun, 

And  at  somewhat  that's  vendible  —  we  are  your  men. 

Since  the  Chevalier  C — rr  took  to  marrying  lately. 

The  Trade  is  in  want  of  a  Travdler  greatly  — 

No  job,  Sir,  more  esay  —  your  Country  once  plann'd, 

A  monlli  aboard  ship  and  a  fortnight  on  land 

Puts  your  Quarto  of  Travels,  Sir,  clean  out  of  hand. 

An  East-India  pamphlet's  a  thing  that  woold  tell  — 
And  a  lick  at  the  Papists  is  sure  to  sell  well. 
Or  —  supposing  you've  nothing  original  in  you  — 
Write  Parodies,  Sir,  and  such  fame  it  will  win  you. 
You'll  get  to  the  Blue-stocking  routs  of  Alb-n-a  !  ^ 
(Mind  —  not  to  her  iinner$  —  a  aeeond-hand  Muse 
Mustn't  think  of  aspiring  to  mesa  with  the  Blues.) 
Or  —  in  case  nothing  else  in  this  world  you  can  do  ^ 
The  deuce  is  in't.  Sir,  if  you  cannot  review  ! 

Should  you  feel  any  touch  of  poetical  glow. 

We've  a  Scheme  to  suggest  —  Mr.  Sc — tt,  you  must  know, 

(Who,  we're  sorry  to  say  it,  now  works  for  the  Row  *) 

Having  quitted  the  Borders,  to  seek  new  renown. 

Is  comuiff,  by  long  Quarto  stages,  to  Town; 

And  beguining  with  Rokrbt  (the  job's  sure  to  pay) 

Means  to  do  all  the  Gentlemen's  Seats  on  the  way. 

Now,  the  Scheme  is  (though  none  of  our  hackneys  can  beat  him) 

To  start  a  fresh  Poet  through  Ifighgate  to  meet  turn ; 

Who,  by  means  of  quick  proofs  —  no  revises  —  long  coaches  — 

May  do  a  few  Villas,  before  Sc — tt  approaches  — 

Indeed,  if  our  Pegasus  be  not  curst  shabby. 

He'll  reach,  without  found'ring,  at  least  Woburn-Abbbt. 

Such,  Sir,  is  our  pfaui  —  if  you're  up  to  the  freak, 
'Tis  a  match !  and  we'll  put  you  in  training  next  week  — 
At  present,  no  more  —  in  reply  to  this  Letter,  a 
Line  will  oblige  very  much 

Your's,  etcetera. 
Temple  ef  the  Muses. 

LETTER  Vm. 

FROM  COLONRL  TH — 11 — S  tO ,   BSQ. 


Comb  to  our  Fdte, "  and  bring  with  thee 
Thy  newest,  best  embroidery ! 
Come  to  our  F^te,  and  show  again 
That  pea-green  coat,  thou  pink  of  men! 
Which  charm'd  all  eyes,  that  last  survey'd  it; 
When  B  — l's  self  inquir'd  "who  made  it?"  — 
When  Cits  came  wond'ring,  from  the  East, 
And  thought  thee  Poet  Pyb  at  least ! 

Oh !  come  —  (if  haply  'tis  thy  week 
For  looking  pale)  —  with  paly  cheek ; 
Though  more  we  love  thy  roseate  days. 
When  the  rich  rouge-pot  pours  its  blaze 
Full  o'er  thy  face,  and,  amply  spread, 
Tips  e'en  thy  whisker-tops  with  red  — 

1  This  a1lade§,  I  believe,  to  a  curious  correifnondeaee ,  which  Is  said  to  bare  poMiHl 
lately  betweea  Alb—n—a,  Countess  of  B— ck—gh— hb—b  ,  and  a  certain  Ingenious  Parodist. 
I  Paternoster  Row. 
3  This  Letter  inclosed  a  ,Card  for  the  Grand  Fete  on  the  5th  of  February. 
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Like  the  last  tints  of  dying  Day 
That  o'er  some  darkling  grore  delay ! 

Bring  thy  best  lace,  then  gay  Philander! 
(That  lace,  like  H — ^ert  Al — x—^jot — », 
Too  predouf  to  be  wash'd)  —  thy  rings. 
Thy  seals  —  in  short ,  thy  prettiest  things ! 
Put  ail  thy  wardrobe's  glories  on, 
And  yield,  in  frogs  ana  fringe,  to  none 
But  the  great  R — 6 — t's  self  alone! 
Who  —  by  particular  desire  — 
For  that  night  only ,  means  to  hire 
A  dress  from  Rombo  C— tbs,  Esquire  — 
Something  between  ('twere  sin  to  hack  it) 
The  Romeo  robe  and  Hobby  jacket! 
Hail ,  first  of  Actors !  ^  best  of  R— g — ts  ! 
Born  for  each  other's  fond  allegiance; 
Both  gay  Lotharios  —  both  eood  dressers  — 
Of  SeriooS'Farce  both  learnM  Professors  — 
Both  circled  round ,  for  use  or  show. 
With  oockVcombs ,  wheresoever  they  go ! 

Thou  know'st  the  time,  thou  man  of  lore! 
It  takes  to  chalk  a  ball-room  floor  — 
Thou  know'st  the  time  too ,  well-a-day ! 
It  takes  to  dance  that  chalk  away.' 
The  Ball-room  opens  —  far  and  nigh 
Comets  and  suns  beneath  us  lie; 
O'er  snowy  moons  and  stars  we  walk, 
And  the  floor  seems  a  sky  of  chalk ! 
But  soon  shall  fade  the  bright  deceit. 
When  many  a  maid ,  with  busy  feet, 
That  sparkle  in  the  Lustre's  ray. 
O'er  the  white  path  shall  bomid  and  play 
Like  Nymphs  along  the  Milky  Way!  — 
At  eyery  step  a  star  is  fled. 
And  suns  grow  dim  beneath  their  tread  ! 
-   So  passeth  life  —  (thus  Sc — tt  would  write, 
And  spinsters  read  him  with  delight)  — 
Hours  are  not  feet,  yet  hours  tnp  on. 
Time  is  not  chalk,  yet  time's  soon  gone ! ^ 

But,  hang  this  long  digressive  flight! 
I  meant  to  say,  thou'lt  see,  that  night, 
W^hat  falsehood  rankles  in  their  arts. 

Who  say  the  P b  neglects  the  arts  — 

Neglects  the  arts !  —  no  St: e !  no ; 

Thy  Cupids  answer  ''  'tis  not  so ; " 
And  every  floor,  that  night,  shaU  tell 
How  quick  thou  daubest,  and  bow  well! 
Shine  as  thou  may'st  in  French  vennition, 
Thou'rt  best  —  beneath  a  French  cotillion ; 
And  still  com'st  olf ,  whate'er  thy  faults. 
With  flying  colours  in  a  Waltz ! 
Nor  need'st  thou  mourn  the  transient  date 
To  thy  best  works  assign'd  by  fate  — 

1  Qoem  tn,  Melpomene,  semel 
Nascentem  pladdo  turning ,  viilerls ,  Ike.    Horai* 
The  Man,  upon  whom  thou  bast  deigii'd  to  look  fanny, 
Thou  great  Tragic  Muse ,  at  the  hour  of  Us  birth  — 
Lot  them  oay  Mhat  they  will ,  that's  tbe  man  for  my  money, 
Give  others  thy  tears,  but  let  me  have  thy  mirth: 
The  assertion  that  follows ,  however ,  it  not  verified  in  the  instance  before  as. 

niuai  

non  eqnos  implger 

Curru  dncet  Arhairo, 
%  To  those,  who  neither  go  to  balls  nor  read  the  Moniafr  Post,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  floors  of  Ball-rooms ,  in  general,  are  chalked,  for  safety  and  for  ornament, 
witli  various  fanciful  devices. 

S  Hearts  are  not  flint ,  yet  flints  are  rent, 
Hearts  are  not  steel,  yet  steel  is  bent. 
After  all,  however,  Mr.  So— tt  may  well  say  to  the  Colonel,  (and,  indeed,  to  moch  better  wags 
than  the  Colonel ,)  ^ao*  fitafiua^ai  ij  fUfMta&at, 
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Wbile  9ome  chef-d'oeoyres  live  to  weary  one^ 
Thine  boast  a  short  life  aod  a  merry  one; 
Their  hoar  of  glory  past  and  gone 
With  ''MoUy ,  put  the  kettle  on ! " 

But,  bless  my  soul !  Fve  scarce  a  leaf 
Of  paper  left  —  so,  most  be  brief. 

This  festive  Fdte,  in  fact  iwill  be 

The  former  Fate's /ac-simt/e;  ^ 

The  same  long  Masqaerade  of  Rooms, 

TrickM  in  sudi  different,  qnaint  costumes, 

(These,  P — rt — r,  are  thy  glorious  works!) 

You*d  swear  Egyptians,  Moors  and  Turks, 

Bearing  Good-Taste  some  deadly  malice. 

Bad  clubbM  to  raise  a  Pic-Nic  Palace ; 

And  each,  to  make  the  oglio  pleasant. 

Had  sent  a  State-Room  as  a  present !  ^ 

The  same/auteiiils  and  girondoles  — 

The  same  gold  Asses,  *  pretty  souls! 

That,  in  this  rich  and  classic  dome. 

Appear  so  perfectly  at  home ! 

The  same  bright  river  'mongst  the  dishes. 

But  not  —  ah!  not  the  same  dear  fishes  — 

Late  hours  and  claret  kilPd  the  old  ones! 

So ,  'stead  of  silver  and  of  gold  ones, 

(It  bdng  rather  hard  to  raise 

Fish  of  that  specie  now-a-days) 

Some  sprats  have  been ,  by  Y — ^Rii — th's  wish. 

Promoted  into  Silver  (Ish, 

And  Gudgeons  (so  V — ns — tt — r  told 

The  R — G — t)  are  as  good  as  Gold! 

So ,  pr'ythee,  come  —  our  Fdte  will  be 

But  half  a  Pdte,  if  wanting  thee !  J.  T. 

APPENDIX. 

Lbttrr  IV.  Pa6B  424. 

jr\aoH«  the  papers,  enclosed  in  Dr.  D — e — v — in's  Letter,  there  is  an  Heroic  Epistle 
in  Latin  verse,  from  Pops  Joan  to  her  Lover,  of  which,  as  it  is  rather  a  curious  do- 
cument, I  shall  venture  to  give  some  account.  This  female  Pontiff  was  a  native  of 
England  (or ,  according  to  others,  of  Germany)  who,  at  an  early  age,  disguised  her- 
self in  male  attire,  and  followed  her  lover,  a  young  ecclesiastic,  to  Athens,  where 
she  studied  with  such  effect  that,  upon  her  arrival  at  Rome,  she  was  thought  worthy 
of  being  raised  to  the  Pontificate.  This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  her  Lover  (whom  she 
had  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal) ,  soon  after  the  fatal  accoticAenent,  by  which 
her  Fallibility  was  betrayed. 

She  begins  by  renunding  him  very  tenderly  of  the  tune  when  they  were  in  Athens 
—when 

*'by  Ilissns'  stream 
*^We  whispering  walk'd  along ,  and  leam'd  to  speak 
*^The  tenoerest  feelings  in  the  purest  Greek ;  — 
^Ah !  then  how  little  did  we  thmk  or  hope, 
^'Dearest  of  men !  that  I  should  e'er  be  Pops  !  * 
"That  I —  the  humble  Joan — whose  housewife  art 
^'SeernM  just  enough  to  keep  thy  house  and  heart, 
*'(And  those  alas !  at  sixes  and  at  sevens) 
"Should  soon  keep  all  the  keys  of  ail  the  Heavens!'' 

StUl  less  (she  continues  to  say)  could  they  have  foreseen ,  that  such  a  catastrophe  as 
had  happened  in  Council  would  befall  them — that  she 


]  t<c— rl— i— a  H e  will  eshfbit  a  complete /a<»fml/0,  Sa  respect  to  interior  ornament, 

to  what  it  did  at  the  Inst  Fdte.    The  Bame  Hplendid  draperies,  &c  <cc."  Momin^-Fb€t. 

%  The  nlt-cellani  on  the  P n's  own  table  were  iu  the  form  of  an  Ass  with  pauaiera. 

3  Spaohelm  attributes  the  unanimity,  with  which  Joan  was  elected,  to  that  innate  and  ir- 
resistible rharm .  by  which  her  sex ,  though  latent ,  operated  upon  the  instinct  of  the  Gardi 
nals  —  **Non  vi  aiiqna,  sed  eoncorditer,  omnium  ia  oe  conversO  desiderio,  quae  sunt  blaa^ 
dicntis  sextts  artes,  iatentes  in  hae  quauquam!** 
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"Should  thiu  surprise  the  Condave's  grave  decoriiin, 
''And  let  a  UtUe  Pope  pop  out  before  'em — 
''Pope  Innocent !  alas ,  the  only  one 
"That  name  should  ever  have  been  fixM  upon! 

She  then  very  pathetically  laments  the  downfall  of  her  greatness,  and  enumerates  the 
various  treasures ,  to  which  she  is  doomed  to  bid  farewell  for  ever. 

"But  oh!  more  dear,  more  precious  ten  times  over — 
"Farewell,  my  Lord,  my  Uardlnal,  my  Lover! 
'*I  made  thee  Cardinal — thou  mad'st  me  —  ah ! 
"Thou  mad'st  the  Papa  >  of  the  Worid  Mamma  ! 

I  have  not  time  now  to  translate  any  more  of  this  Epistle ;  but  I  presume  the 
argument,  which  the  Right  Hon.  Doctor  and  his  friends  mean  to  deduce  from  it,  is 
(In  their  usual  convincing  strain)  that  Romanists  must  be  unworthy  of  Emandpa- 
tion  now ,  because  they  had  a  Petticoat  Pope  in  the  Ninth  Century — Nothing  can  be 
more  logically  dear,-  and  I  find  that  Horace  had  exactly  the  same  views  upon  the 
subject. 

Bomanus  (eheu  posteri  negabids ! ) 

Emcmcipahu  Fobminab 
Fert  valljnn!  — 


Lbttbr  VIL    Pog-e  428. 

The  Manuscript,  which  I  found  in  the  Bookseller's  Letter,  is  a  Melo-Drama,  in 
two  Acts,  entitled  "The  Book,"  ^  of  which  the  Theatres,  of  course,  had  had  the 
refusal,  before  it  was  presented  to  Messrs.  L— ck — ngt — n  and  Co. —  This  rejected 
Drama,  however,  possesses  considerable  merit,  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  laying 
a  sketch  of  it  before  my  Readers. 

The  first  Act  opens  in  a  very  awful  manner —  TYme,  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing—  Scene ^  the  Bour|i>on  Chamber'  in  C— r— 1 — t-  n  House — ^Enter  the  P— ->b 
R--0 — T  solus  —  After  a  few  broken  sentences  he  thus  exdaims  — 

Away  —  away — 
Thou  haunt'st  my  fancy  so,  thou  devilish  Book! 
I  meet  thee  —  trace  thee ,  wheresoe'er  I  look. 
I  see  thy  damned  ink  in  Eld— n's  brows — 
I  see  thy  foolscap  on  my  H — ^rtp-^d's  Spouse  — 
V — Ns — TT — ^t's  head  recalls  thy  leathern  case. 
And  all  thy  blank-leave$  stare  from  R — d — a's  face! 
While,  turning  here  (laying  hia  hand  on  hi$  heati) 

I  find ,  ah  wretched  elf ! 
Thy  iMt  of  dire  Errata  in  myself. 

(fFalka  the  stage  in  considerable  agitation) 
Oh  Roman  Punch !  oh  potent  Cura9ao  1 
OhMareschino!  Mareschino,  oh! 
Delidoos  drams !  why  have  you  not  the  art 
To  kill  this  gnawing  Book-worm  in  my  heart? 

He  is  here  interrupted  in  his  Soliloquy  by  perceiving  some  scribbled  fragments  of 

Eaper  on  the  ground ,  which  he  collects ,  and  "by  the  light  of  two  magnificent  cande- 
ibras"  discovers  the  following  unconnected  words  "ITi/e  neglected^ — "tAe  Bvofc"  — 
*" Wrong  Measures''  —  "tAe  Queen" — "Mr.  Lambert'' — "tAe  R— -c— t." 

Ha !  treason  in  my  House !  —  Curst  words  that  wither 
My  princely  soul ,  (shaking  the  papers  violently)  what  Demon  brought 
you  hither? 
My  Wife ! "  —  "the  Book"  too !  —  stay  — -  a  nearer  look — 

(holding  the  fragments  closer  to  the  Candelabrias) 


u 


1  Thfs  Is  an  aaaehronism ,  for  it  was  not  till  the  elcTenth  Century,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  took  the  title  of  Papa  or  I'niTersal  Father. 

3  There  was  a  mysterious  Book  in  the  Ifith  Century,  whieh  employed  all  the  anions  cu- 
riosity of  the  Learned  of  that  day  —  Every  one  spoke  of  it;  many  wrote  afainst  it;  though  it 
docs  not  appear  that  any  body  Lad  ever  ueen  it;  and  indeed  Grotius  Ih  of  opinion  that  no 
•nch  Book  ever  existed.  It  was  entitled  *^Liber  de  tribus  impostoribus.'*  (See  Morhof.  (*ap.  de 
Libris  damnatis)  —  Our  more  modern  mystery  of  **the  Book"  resembles  this  In  many  particulars; 
and,  if  the  nnmber  of  Lawyers  employed  in  drawing  it  up  be  stated  correctly,  a  slight  alteration 
ofthe  title  into  "d  tribus  impostorlbus'*  would  produce  a  coincidence  altogether  very  remarkable. 

8  The  Chamber,  I  suppose,  which  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Bourbons  at  the 
first  Grande  Fete,  and  which  was  ornamented  (ail  "for  the  Deliverance  of  Europe'*)  with 
Jleurs  de-ly. 
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Alas!  too  plain,  B,  double  O,  K,  Book  — 
Death  and  destruction! 

He  here  rings  aJl  the  bells ,  and  a  whole  legion  of  Valets  enter  —  A  scene  of  cursing 
and  swearing  (very  much  in  the  German  style)  ensues,  in  the  course  of  which  mes- 
sengers are  dispatched,  in  different  directions,  for  the  L — no  Cn — nc ll— r    the 

I>— B  of  C — ^B — h — D,   &fc. — ^The  intermediate  time  is  filled  up  by  another  Soliloquy 

at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  aforesaid  Personages  rush  on  alarmed— the  D r  with 

his  stays  only  h&lf-laced  ,  and  the  Ch — nc — ll — r  with  his  wig  thrown  hastily  over 
an  old  red  night-cap,   *^o  maintain  the  becoming  splendour  of  his  office."*     The 

R— 6— T  produces  the  appalling  fragments ,  upon  which  the  Ch — nc — ll r  breaks 

oat  into  exclamations  of  loyalty  and  tenderness ,  and  relates  the  foUowing  portentous 
dream. 

'Us  scarcely  two  hours  since 

I  had  a  fearful  dream  of  thee ,  my  P k  !  — 

Methought  I  heard  thee,  'midst  a  courtly  crowd , 
Say  from  thy  throne  of  gold ,  in  mandate  loud, 
Worship  my  whiskers  l"  —  (weeps)  not  a  knee  was  there 
But  bent  and  worshippM  the  illustrious  Pair, 

That  curFd  in  consaous  majesty!  (pulU  out  hi$  handkerchief) while 

cries 
Of  ^^Whiskers ,  wluskers**  shook  the  echoing  skies!  — 
Just  in  that  glorious  hour,  methought,  there  came, 
With  looks  of  injured  pride,  a  Princely  Dame, 
And  a  young  maiden,  din^g  to  her  side. 
As  if  she  fear'd  some  tyrant  would  divide 
The  hearts  that  nature  and  affecdon  tied ! 
The  Matron  came — within  her  right  hand  flowM 
A  radiant  torch ;  while  from  her  left  a  load 
Of  Papers  hung — (wipes  his  eyes) — collected  in  her  veil— 
The  venal  evidence,  the  slanderous  tale. 
The  wounding  hint ,  the  current  lies  that  pass 
From  Post  to  Courier ,  form*d  the  motley  mass ; 
Which ,  with  disdain ,  before  the  Throne  she  throws. 
And  lights  the  Pile  beneath  thy  Princely  nose.  (weeps) 

Heav'ns ,  how  it  blazed ! — IM  ask  no  livelier  fire, 
GVith  animation)  To  roast  a  Papist  by ,  my  gracious  Sire ! — 
But  ah !.  the  Evidence — (weeps  again)  I  mourn'd  to  see — 
Cast,  as  it  burn*d ,  a  deadly  light  on  thee ! 
And  Tales  and  Hints  their  random  sparkles  flung. 
And  hissM  and  cradded ,  like  an  old  maid's  tongue; 
While  Post  and  Courier ,  faithful  to  thdr  fame. 
Made  up  in  stink  for  what  they  lackM  in  flame! 
When ,  lo,  ye  Gods!  -the  fire,  ascending  brisker, 
Now  singes  one ,  now  lights  the  other  whisker — 
Ah !  where  was  then  the  Sylphid ,  that  unfurls 
Her  fairy  standard  in  defence  of  curls  ? 
Throne,  Whiskers,  Wig  soon  vanishM  into  smoke. 
The  watchman  cried  ''past  One"  and— I  awoke. 

Here  his  Lordship  weeps  more  profusely  than  ever,  and  the  R — g — t  (who  has  been 
very  much  afitated  during  the  recital  of  the  Dream)  by  a  movement  as  characteristic 
as  that  of  Charles  XH.  when  he  was  shot ,  claps  his  hands  to  his  whiskers  to  feel  if 
all  be  really  safe.  A  Privy  Council  is  held — all  the  Servants ,  &c.  are  examined, 
and  it  appears  that  a  Tailor,  who  had  come  to  measure  theR — g—t  for  a  Dress 
(wluch  takes  three  whole  pages  of  the  best  superfine  clinquant  in  describing) ,  was 
the  only  person  who  had  been  in  the  Bourbon  Chamber  during  the  day.  It  is,  accord- 
ingly, determined  to  seize  the  Tailor,  and  the  Council  breaks  up  with  a  unanimous 
raiolution  to  be  vigorous. 

The  commencement  of  the  Second  Act  turns  chiefly  upon  the  Trial  and  Impri- 
MNiment  of  two  Brothers — but  as  this  forms  the  under  plot  of  the  Drama ,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  extracting  from  it  the  following  speech,  wjiich  is  addressed  to  the 
tifo  Brothers,  as  they  "exeunt  severally"  to  Prison. 

Go  to  your  prisons — though  the  mr  of  Spring 
No  mountain  coolness  to  your  cheeks  shall  bring ; 

*  '^o  enable  the  faidlvidnal .   who  holds  the  office  of  Chaacellor ,  to  SBaiatain  It  hi  be- 
MUfaig  splendour.**    {A  loud  lauMh). 

Lord  CastlereagVs  Speech  upon  the  Fiee-ChanceUor's  Bill. 
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Though  summer  flowers  shall  pass  unseen  away. 

And  ful  your  portion  of  the  glorious  day 

May  be  some  solitary  beam  that  falls. 

At  morn  or  eve ,  upon  your  dreary  walls  — 

Some  beam  that  enters ,  trembling  as  if  awM, 

To  tell  how  gay  the  young  world  laughs  abroad ! 

Yet  go  —  for  thoughts ,  as  blessed  as  the  air 

Of  Spruig  or  summer  flowers,  await  you  there; 

Thoughts  such  as  He ,  who  feasts  his  courtly  crew 

In  rich  conservatories ,  never  knew  ! 

Pure  self-esteem  —  the  smiles  that  light  within  — 

The  Zeal ,  whose  circling  charities  begin 

With  the  few  lov'd  ones  Heav'n  has  plac*d  it  near. 

Nor  cease ,  till  all  Mankind  are  in  its  sphere !  — < 

The  Pride ,  that  suffers  without  vaunt  or  plea. 

And  the  fresh  Spirit,  that  can  warble  (r(  r, 

Through  prison-bars,  its  hymn  to  Liberty  ! 

The  Scene  next  changes  to  a  Tailor's  Workshop,  and  a  fancifully-arranged  group 
of  these  Artists  is  discovered  upon  the  Shop-board  —  Their  task  evidently  of  a  royal 
nature,  from  the  profusion  of  gold-lace,  frogs,  6i c.  that  lie  about  —  They  all  rise 
and  come  forward,  while  one  of  them  sings  the  following  Stanzas  to  the  tune  of 
"Derry  Down." 

My  brave  brother  Tailors ,  come ,  straighten  your  knees. 
For  a  moment ,  like  gentlemen,  stand  up  at  ease, 
While  I  sing  of  our  P  —  b  (and  a  fig  for  his  railers), 
The  Shop-board's  delight!  the  Maecenas  of  Tailors! 

Derry  down ,  down,  down  derry  down. 
Some  monarchs  take  roundabout  ways  into  note. 
But  His  short  cut  to  fame  is — the  cut  of  his  coat; 
Philip's  Son  thought  the  World  was  too  small  for  his  Soul, 
While  our  R — g — t's  finds  room  in  a  lacM  button-hole ! 

Derry  down,  &fc. 
Look  through  all  Europe's  Kings  —  at  least,  those  who  go  loose  — 
Not  a  King  of  them  all  s  such  a  friend  to  the  Goose. 
So ,  God  keep  him  increasing  in  size  and  renown. 
Still  the  fattest  and  best-fitted  P  —   b  about  town! 

Derry  down,  &c. 

During  the  "Derry  down"  of  this  last  verse,  a  messenger  from  the  S — c — ^t — y  of 
S —  e's  Office  rushes  on,  and  the  singer  (who,  luckily  for  the  effect  of  the  scene, 
is  the  very  Tailor  suspected  of  the  mysterious  fragments)  is  interrupted  in  the  midst 
of  his  laudatory  exertions ,  and  hurried  away ,  to  the  no  small  surprise  and  conster- 
nation of  his  comrades.  The  Plot  now  hastens  rapidly  in  its  develupemeut — the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Tailor's  examination  is  highly  skilful,  and  the  alarm,  which  he  is  made 
to  betray,  is  natural  without  being  ludicrous.  The  explanation,  too,  which  he  finally 
gives  is  not  more  simple  than  satisfactory.    It  appears  that  the  said  fragments  formed 

part  of  a  self-exculpatory  note,  which  he  had  intended  to  send  to  Colonel  M'M N 

upon  subjects  purely  proH!Ssional ,  and  the  corresponding  bits  (which  still  lie  luckily  in 
his  pocket)  being  produced,  and  skilfully  laid  beside  the  others,  the  foUowing  billet- 
doux  is  the  satisfactory  result  of  their  juxta-position. 

Honour'd  Colonel — my  Wifr,  who's  the  Qubbn  of  all  slattemsi 
Nkglbctro  to  put  up  THB  BooK  of  ncw  Patterns. 
She  sent  the  wrong  Mbasurbs  too  —  shamefully  wrong  — 
They're  the  same  us'd  for  poor  Mr.  Laubert,  when  young; 
But,  bless  you !  they  wouldn't  go  half  round  the  R^g — r — 
So ,  hope  you'U  excuse  your's  till  death ,  most  obedient. 
This  fiilly  explains  the  whole  mystery — the  R — g — t  resumes  his  wonted  smiles ,  and 
the  Drama  terminates,  as  usual,  to  the  satisfaction  of  aU  parties. 
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TANTI  wolf  B8,    AW.  SAPW,    HTFBRCH. 

MARTIAL  y    Lib.  i.  Splg.  lis. 

HEFinJEYSAl  MEN  HOJJJS  HOJEIS  KAJON, 
ENOIKHSjII  JE  TH  KFATI2TH  XPHSIMON. 

Plutareh,  Trc^i  rnudof  aywY^g. 


DEDICATION. 

TO 

B'RANCIS,    EARL    OF    MOIRA, 

CKHBftAI.  IH  HID  MAJB8TV*8  VOKCEB  ,    MAtTEE-GBNBHAL  OV  TlIK  OEORAKCK. 

C0K8TA1I1.B  or  TUB  TOWBR,  &G. 

Mr  LOJLD, 

It  in  iBipoMible  to  think  of  addressing  a  Dedication  to  your  Lordship  without  calling 
to  mind  the  well-known  reply  of  the  Spartan  to  a  rhetorician,  who  proposed  to  pro- 
nounce an  eulogium  on  Hercules.  **On  Hercules!"  said  the  honest  Spartan,  ^Svho 
ever  thought  of  blaming  Hercules  V''  In  a  similar  manner  the  concurrence  of 
public  opinion  has  left  to  the  panegyrist  of  your  Lordship  a  very  superfluous 
task.  1  shall  therefore  be  silent  on  the  subject,  and  merely  entreat  your  indul- 
gence to  the  very  humble  tribute  of  gratitude,  which  I  have  here  the  honour 
to  present. 

1  am, 

■Y  L0U>9 

With  every  feeling  of  attachment 
and  respect. 

Your  Lordship's  very  devoted  Servant, 

THOAIAS  MOORE. 

27,  Bury  Streetf  St,  Jamea'Sy 
Jpril^  10, 18Utf. 

PREFACE. 

L  HB  principal  poems  in  the  following  Collection  were  written  during  an  absence  of 
fourteen  months  from  Europe.  Though  curiosity  was  certainly  not  the  motive  of  my 
voyage  to  America,  yet  it  happened  that  the  gratification  of  curiosity  was  the  only  ad- 
vantage which  1  derived  from  it.  Finding  myself  in  the  country  of  a  new  people, 
whose  infancy  had  promised  so  much,  and  whose  progress  to  maturity  has  been  an 
object  of  such  interesting  speculation,  I  determined  to  employ  the  short  period  of  time, 
which  my  plan  of  return  to  Europe  afforded  me ,  in  travelling  through  a  few  of  the 
States  and  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  impression  which  my  mind  received  from  the  character  and  manners  of  these 
republicans  suggested  the  Epistles  which  are  written  from  the  City  of  Washington 
and  Lake  Erie.  *  How  far  I  was  right,  in  thus  assuming  the  tone  of  a  satirist  against 
a  people  whom  I  viewed  but  as  a  stranger  and  a  visitor ,  is  a  doubt  which  my  feelings 
did  not  allow  me  time  to  investigate.  All  I  presume  to  answer  for  is  the  fidelity  of 
the  picture  which  I  have  given;  and  though  prudence  might  have  dictated  gentler 
language,  truth,  I  think,  would  have  justifiM  severer. 

I  went  to  America,  with  prepossessions  by  no  means  unfavourable,  and  indeed 
rather  indulged  in  many  of  those  illusive  ideas,  with  respect  to  the  purity  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  priiuidve  happiness  of  the  people,  which  I  had  early  imbibed  in 
my  native  country,  where ,  unu)rtunately,  discontent  at  home  enhances  every  distant 
temptation,  and  the  western  world  has  long  been  looked  to  as  a  retreat  from  real 
or  imaginary  oppression ;  as  the  elysian  Atlantis ,  where  persecuted  patriots  might 
find  their  visions  realized,  and  be  welcomed  by  kindred  spints  to  liberty  and  repose. 
I  was  completely  disappointed  in  every  flattering  expectation  which  I  had  formed, 
and  was  inclined  to  say  to  America,  as  Horace  says  to  his  mistress,  ^'iutentata  ni- 
tes.''  Brissot,  in  the  preface  to  his  travels,  obser^'es,  that  ^ ^freedom  in  that  country 
is  carried  to  so  high  a  degree  as  to  border  upon  a  state  of  nature; '''  and  there  cer- 
tainly is  a  close  approximation  to  savage  life,  not  only  in  the  liberty  which  they 
enjoy,  but  in  the  violence  of  party  spirit  and  of  private  animosity  wtiich  results  from 
it.  This  illiberal  zeal  imbitters  all  social  intercourse ;  and,  though  I  scarcely  could 
hesitate  in  selecting  the  party,  whose  views  appeared  the  more  pure  and  rational,  yet 
I  was  sorry  to  observe  that,  in  asserting  their  opinions,  they  both  assume  an  equal 
share  of  intolerance ;  the  Democrats,  consistently  with  their  principles ,  exhibiting  a 
vulgarity  of  rancour,  which  the  Federalists  too  often  are  so  forgetful  of  their  cause 
as  to  imitate. 

» 
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PREFACE. 

The  rude  familiarity  of  the  lower  orders,  and  indeed  the  nnpolbhed  state  of 
sodety  in  general,  would  neither  surprise  nor  disgust  if  they  seemed  to  iSow  from 
that  simplicity  of  character,  that  honest  ignorance  of  the  gloss  of  refinement,  which 
may  be  looked  for  in  a  new  and  inexperienced  people.  But ,  when  we  find  them 
arrived  at  maturity  in  most  of  the  vices ,  and  all  the  pride  of  civilization ,  while 
they  are  still  so  remote  from  its  elegant  characteristics,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  this  youthful  decay,  this  orude  anticipation  of  the  natural  period  of  oorruptioo, 
represses  every  sanguine  hope  of  the  fiiture  energy  and  greatness  of  America. 

I  am  conscious  that,  in  venturing  these  few  remarks,  I  have  said  just  enough 
to  ofiTend,  and  by  no  means  sufficient  to  convince;  for  the  limits  of  a  preface  will 
not  allow  me  to  enter  into  a  justification  of  my  opinions,  and  I  am  committed  oa 
the  subject  as  effectually  as  if  I  had  written  volumes  in  their  defence.  My  rea~ 
der,  however,  is  apprized  of  the  very  cursory  observation  upon  which  these  opini- 
oos  are  founded,  and  can  easily  decide  fur  himself  upon  the  degree  of  atteatioa  or 
confidence  which  they  merit. 

With  respect  to  the  poems  in  general,  whidi  occupy  the  following  pages,  I 
know  not  in  what  manner  to  apologize  to  the  public  for  intruding  upon  their  no- 
tice  such  a  mass  of  unconnected  trifles,  such  a  world  of  epicurean  atoms  as  I  have 
here  brought  in  conflict  together.  To  say  that  I  have  been  tempted  by  the  libe- 
ral offers  of  my  bookseller  is  an  excuse  which  can  hope  for  but  little  indulgence 
from  the  critic;  yet  I  own  that,  without  this  seasonable  inducement,  these  poems 
very  possibly  would  never  have  been  subnutted  to  the  world.  The  glare  of  pub- 
lication is  too  strong  for  such  imperfect  productions;  they  should  be  shown  but  to 
the  eye  of  friendship,  in  that  dim  light  of  privacy,  which  is  as  favourable  to  poe- 
tical as  to  female  beauty,  and  serves  as  a  veil  for  faults,  while  it  enhances  every 
charm  which  it  displays.  Besides,  this  is  not  a  period  for  the  idle  occupations  of 
poetry  and  times  like  the  present  require  talents  more  active  and  more  useful. 
Few  have  now  the  leisure  to  read  such  trifles,  and  I  sincerely  regret  that  1  have 
had  the  leisure  to  write  them. 


EPISTLE    I. 

TO 

LORD   VISCOUNT  STRAN6FORD. 

ABOARD  THE  PHAETON  FRIGATE  ,   OFF  THE  AZORES. 

SwfosT  Moon !  if  like  Crotona's  sage,  ^ 

By  any  spell  my  hand  could  dare 
To  make  thy  disk  its  ample  page, 

And  write  my  thoughts,  my  wishes  tliere ; 
How  many  a  finend ,  whose  careless  eye 
Now  wanders  o'er  that  starry  sky, 
Should  smile,  upon  thy  orb  to  meet 
The  recollection ,  kind  and  sweet. 
The  reveries  of  fond  regret, 
The  promise ,  never  to  forget. 
And  all  my  heart  and  soul  would  send 
To  many  a  dear-lov'd ,  distant  friend ! 

Oh  Strangford  !  when  we  parted  last, 
I  little  thought  the  times  were  past. 
For  ever  past,  when  brilliant  joy 
Was  all  my  vacant  heart's  employ : 
When ,  fresh  from  mirth  to  mirth  again. 

We  thought  the  rapid  hours  too  few. 
Our  only  use  for  knowledge  then 

To  turn  to  rapture  all  we  knew ! 
Delicious  days  of  whim  and  soul ! 

When ,  mingling  lore  and  laugh  together, 
We  lean'd  the  book  on  pleasure's  bowl. 

And  turn'd  the  leaf  vnth  folly's  feather ! 
I  little  thought  that  all  were  fled. 
That,  ere  that  summer's  bloom  was  shed. 
My  eye  should  see  the  sail  unfuri'd 
That  wafts  me  to  the  western  world ! 

And  yet  'twas  time  —  in  youthful  days, 
To  cool  the  season's  burmng  rays , 
The  heart  may  let  its  wanton  wing 
Repose  awhile  in  pleasure's  spring, 
But,  if  it  wait  for  winter's  breeze. 
The  spring  will  dry ,  the  heart  will  freeze! 
And  then ,  that  Hope ,  that  fairy  Hope, 

Oh !  she  awak'd  such  happy  dreams, 
And  gave  my  soul  such  tempting  scope 

For  all  its  dearest ,  fondest  schemes. 
That  not  Verona's  child  of  son^. 

When  flying  from  the  Phrygian  shore, 
With  lighter  hopes  could  bound  along. 

Or  pant  to  be  a  wandera  more!  * 

E'en  now  delusive  hope  will  steal 
Amid  the  dark  regrets  I  feel. 
Soothing ,  as  younder  placid  beam 

Pursues  the  murmurers  of  the  deep, 
And  lights  them  with  consoling  gleam. 

And  smiles  them  into  tranquil  sleep! 
Ob !  such  a  blessed  night  as  tbis^ 

I  often  think ,  if  friends  were  near. 
How  we  should  feel ,  and  gaze  with  bliss 

Upon  the  moon-bright  scenery  here ! 
The  sea  is  like  a  silvery  lake, 

And ,  o'er  its  calm  the  vessel  glides 
Gently,  as  if  it  fear'd  to  wake 

I  Pyfhagerai;  who  was  •apposed  to  have  a  power  of  writing  upon  the  Mooa  by  lheni«ans 

1  magic  mirror.    See  Bayle,    Art.  Jfythag.  ii«„#. 

2  Alladinff  to  these  animated  linea  in  the  4ltli  Carmen  of  this  Poet: 

Jam  men«  praetrepidans  avet  vaean, 
Jam  laeti  studio  pedes  vigcscunt! 
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The  slumber  of  the  gilent  tidefl ! 
The  only  envious  cloud  that  lowers 

Hath  hung  its  shade  on  Pico's  height,  ^ 
Where  dimly,  'mid  the  dusk,  he  towers, 

And  scowling  at  this  heav'n  of  light. 
Exults  to  see  the  infant  storm 

Cling  darkly  round  his  giant  form! 

Now,  could  I  range  those  verdant  isles. 

Invisible,  at  this  soft  hour, 
And  see  the  looks,  the  meldng  smiles, 

That  brighten  many  an  orange  bower ; 
And  could  I  lift  each  pious  veil, 

And  see  the  blushing  cheek  it  stmdes. 
Oh !  I  should  have  full  many  a  tale, 

To  tell  of  young  Azorian  maids.  * 

Dear  Strangporo  !  at  this  hour,  perhaps. 

Some  faithful  lover  (not  so  blest 
As  they,  who  in  their  ladies'  laps 

May  cradle  every  wish  to  rest,) 
IVarbles,  to  touch  tus  dear  one's  soul. 

Those  madrigals,  of  breath  divine, 
Which  Camoens'  harp  from  rapture  stole 

And  gave,  all  glowing  warm,  to  thine!  ' 
Oh !  could  the  lover  learn  from  thee, 

And  breathe  them  with  thy  graceful  tone. 
Such  dear,  beguiling  minstreby 

Would  make  the  coldest  nymph  his  own ! 

But,  hark !  —  the  boatswain's  pipings  tell 
'Tis  time  to  bid  my  dream  farewell : 
Eight  bells :  —  the  middle  watch  is  set; 
Good  night,  my  Strangford  !  —  ne'er  forget 
That,  far  beyond  the  western  sea  * 
Is  one,  whose  heart  remembers  thee! 

STANZAS. 

&ufiOf  d»  nor  t/nog  • 

fi9  n(icaiptor§i  radf 

jTiwoaxc  Tav-9ftm7i9ia  fnf  at^atv  aycnf. 

Aetehyl.  Fragment. 

A  BBAH  of  tranquillity  smil'd  in  the  west. 

The  storms  of  the  morning  pursued  us  no  more. 
And  the  wave,  while  it  welcom'd  the  moment  of  rest. 

Still  heav'd,  as  remembering  ills  that  were  o'er ! 

Serenely  my  heart  took  the  hue  of  the  hour. 
Its  passions  were  sleeping,  were  mute  as  the  dead. 

And  the  spirit  becalm'd  but  remember'd  their  power, 
As  the  pillow  the  force  of  the  gale  that  was  fled ! 

I  thought  of  the  days,  when  to  pleasure  alone 

My  heart  ever  granted  a  wish  or  a  sigh ; 
When  the  saddest  emotion  my  bosom  had  known, 

Was  pity  for  those  who  were  wiser  than  I ! 

I  felt  how  the  pure,  intellectual  fire 

In  luxury  loses  its  heavenly  ray; 
How  soon,  in  the  lavishing  cup  of  desire, 

The  pearl  of  the  soul  may  be  melted  away ! 

And  I  pray'd  of  that  Spirit  who  lighted  the  flame. 
That  pleasure  no  more  might  its  purity  dim ; 

1  Pico  is  a  very  hifh  mountain  on  one  of  the  Axores,  from  which  the  Island  derives  its 
name.    It  ia  said  by  some  to  be  as  high  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

2  I  believe  it  is  Guthrie  who  says ,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Azores  are  much  addicted 
to  gallantry.    This  is  an  assertion  m  which  even  Guthrie  may  be  credited. 

8  These  islands  belong  to  the  Portugueze. 

4  From  Capt.  Cockbum ,  who  commanded  the  Phaeton ,  I  received  such  kind  attentions  as 
I  must  ever  remember  with  gratitude.  As  some  of  the  journalists  have  gravely  asserted  that 
I  went  to  America  to  speculate  in  lands ,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  state ,  that  the  object  of 
this  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  my  appointment  to  the  oflice  of  Registrar  of  the  Vice- Ad- 
miralty Gourt  of  Bermuda. 
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And  that  snllied  bat  Utile ,  or  brightly  the  same, 
I  might  g^ye  back  the  gem  I  had  borrowed  from  him ! 

The  thought  was  ecstatic !  I  felt  as  if  Heaven 

Had  already  the  wreath  of  eternity  shown ; 
As  if,  passion  all  chastenM  and  error  forgiven, 

My  heart  had  begun  to  be  purely  its  own ! 

I  look'd  to  the  west,  and  the  beautiful  sky 

Which  morning  had  clouded ,  was  clouded  no  more : 
*'0h!  thus,**  I  exdaim'd,  *'can  a  heavenly  eye 

Shed  light  on  the  soul  Uiat  was  darkened  before!  '* 

TBB 

TELL-TALE  LYRE. 

FvB  heard ,  there  was  in  ancient  days 

A  Lyre  of  most  melo^ous  spell ; 
'Twas  hcav'n  to  hear  its  fairy  lays, 

If  half  be  true  that  legends  tell. 

*Twas  piayM  on  by  the  gentlest  sighs, 

And  to  their  breath  it  breath*d  again 
Li  such  entrancing  melodies 

As  ear  had  never  drunk  till  then ! 

Not  harmony 's'serenest  touch 

80  stilly  could  the  notes  prolong: 
They  were  not  heav'nly  song  so  much 

As  they  were  dreams  of  heavenly  song! 

If  sad  the  heart ,  whose  murmuring  air 

Along  the  chords  in  laneuor  stole. 
The  soothings  it  awakened  there 

Were  eloquence  from  pity's  soul ! 

Or  if  the  sigh,  serene  and  light. 

Was  but  the  breath  of  fancied  woes, 
The  string,  that  felt  its  airy  flight. 

Soon  whisperM  it  to  kind  repose ! 

And  oh !  when  lovers  talked  alone, 

If  'mid  their  bliss  the  Lyre  was  near, 
It  made  their  murmurs  all  its  own. 

And  echoed  notes  that  heav'n  might  hear! 

There  was  a  nymph ,  who  long  had  lov'd. 

But  dar'd  not  tell  the  world  how  well; 
The  shades,  where  she  at  eyening  rov'd. 

Alone  could  know ,  alone  could  tell. 

'Twas  there,  at  twilight  time ,  she  stole 

So  oft ,  to  make  the  dear-one  blest, 
Whom  love  had  giv'n  her  virgin  soul. 

And  nature  soon  gave  all  the  rest! 

It  chanc'd  that  in  the  fairy  bower 

Where  they  had  found  thdr  sweetest  shed. 
This  Lyre ,  of  strange  and  magic  power. 

Hong  gently  whispering  o'er  their  head. 

And  while ,  with  eyes  of  mingling  fire. 

They  listen'd  to  each  other*s  vow. 
The  youth  full  oft  would  make  the  Lyre 

A  pillow  for  his  angel's  brow ! 

And  while  the  melting  words  she  breath'd 

On  all  its  echoes  wanton'd  round. 
Her  hair ,  amid  the  strings  enwreath'd. 

Through  golden  mazes  charm'd  the  sound ! 

Alas!  their  hearts  but  little  thought. 

While  thus  entranc'd  they  listening  lay. 
That  every  sound  the  Lyre  was  taught 

Should  linger  long ,  and  long  betray! 
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So  mingled  with  its  tuneful  soul 

Were  all  thar  tender  murmurs  grown, 
That  other  sighs  unanswer'd  stole. 

Nor  changM  the  sweet,  the  treasur'd  tone. 

Unhappy  nymph !  thy  name  was  sung 

To  every  passing  lip  that  sighM; 
The  secrets  of  tliy  gentle  tongue 

On  every  ear  in  murmurs  died ! 

The  fatal  Lyre,  by  envy's  hand 

Hung  high  amid  the  breezy  groves, 
To  every  wanton  gale  that  fann'd 

Betrayed  the  mystery  of  your  loves ! 

Yet ,  oh !  —  not  many  a  suffering  hour. 

Thy  cup  of  shame  on  earth  was  giv'n; 
Benignly  came  some  pitying  Power, 

And  took  the  Lyre  and  Site  to  heaven! 

There  as  thy  lover  dries  the  tear 

Yet  warm  from  life's  malignant  wrongs. 
Within  his  arms,  thou  lov'st  to  hear 

The  luckless  Lyre's  remember'd  songs ! 

Still  do  your  happy  souls  attune 

The  notes  it  leam'd,  on  earth,  to  move; 
Still  breathing  o'er  the  chords ,  commune 

In  sympathies  of  angel  love  ! 

TO 

THE  FLYING-B'ISH.* 

When  I  have  seen  thy  snowy  wing 
O'er  the  blue  wave  at  evening  spring, 
And  give  those  scales  ,  of  silver  white, 
So  gaily  to  the  eye  of  light. 
As  if  thy  frame  were  form'd  to  rise. 
And  live  amid  the  glorious  skies ; 
Oh !  it  has  made  me  proudly  feel. 
How  like  thy  wing's  impatient  zeal 
Is  the  pure  soul,  that  scorns  to  rest 
Upon  the  world's  ignoble  breast, 
But  takes  the  nlume  that  God  has  given. 
And  rises  into  light  and  heaven! 

But ,  when  I  see  that  wing,  so  bright, 
Grow  languid  with  a  moment's  flight, 
Attempt  the  paths  of  air,  in  vain. 
And  sink  into  the  waves  again ; 
Alas !  the  flattering  pride  is  o'er ; 
Like  thee,  awhile,  the  soul  may  soar, 
But  erring  man  must  blush  to  think. 
Like  thee ,  again ,  the  soul  may  sink ! 

Oh  Virtue!  when  thy  clhne  I  seek. 
Let  not  my  spirit's  flight  be  weak : 
Let  me  not,  like  this  feeble  thing. 
With  brine  still  dropping  from  its  wing, 
Just  sparkle  in  the  solar  glow, 
And  plunge  again  to  depths  below ; 
But ,  when  I  leave  the  grosser  throng 
With  whom  my  soul  hath  dwelt  so  long, 
Let  me ,  in  that  aspiring  day. 
Cast  every  lingering  stain  away, 
And ,  panting  for  thy  purer  air. 
Fly  up  at  once  and  fix  me  there! 

•  It  U  the  opinion  of  St.  Analin  upon  Genesis,  and  I  believe  of  nearly  all  Jhe  f'thew,  that 
birds,  like  fish,  were  oririnally  produced  from  tlie  waters  j  in  defence  of  which  idea  they  have 
collcitedevery  fanciful  circunUance  which  can  tend  to  prove  a  Itindred  similitude  between 
them;  oi/yymior  Toi^  ntTounoig  nQog  ra  ttixra.  With  this  thought  in  our  minds,  when  we 
first  see  the  Flyin*  Fish,  we  could  almost  fancy,  that  wc  are  present  at  the  moment  of  creauon, 
and  witness  the  birth  of  the  first  bird  from  the  waves. 
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EPISTLE    II. 

TO 

MISS  M— K. 

FKOM  NORFOLK,  IN  TOtGINU ,   NOTBJIBBB.   1808. 

In  days,  my  Katb,  when  life  was  new, 
When,  lall  d  with  innocence  and  you, 
I  heard ,  in  home's  beloved  shade. 
The  din  the  world  at  distance  made; 
When ,  every  night  my  weary  head 
Sank  on  its  own  unthomed  bed, 
And,  mild  as  evening's  matron  hoar 
Looks  on  the  faintly  shutting  flower, 
A  mother  saw  our  eyelids  close, 
And  bless'd  thein  into  pure  repose ! 
Then,  haply  if  a  week ,  a  day, 
I  lingered  from  your  arms  away. 
How  long  the  little  absence  seem'd! 
How  bright  the  look  of  welcome  beam'd, 
As  mute  you  heard,  with  eager  smile, 
My  tales  of  all  that  pass'd  the  while! 
Yet  now,  my  Kate,  a  gloomy  sea 
Rolls  wide  between  that  home  and  me ; 
The  moon  may  thrice  be  bom  and  die, 
Bre  e'en  your  seal  can  reach  mine  eye ; 
And  oh!  e'en  then,  that  darling  seal, 
(Upon  whose  print,  I  us'd  to  feel 
The  breath  of  home ,  the  cordial  air 
Of  loved  lips ,  still  freshly  there! ) 
Must  come,  alas!  through  every  fate 
Of  time  and  distance ,  cold  and  late, 
When  the  dear  hand,  whose  touches  fiird 
The  leaf  with  sweetness  may  be  chill'd ! 
But  hence  that  gloomy  thought!  at  last. 
Beloved  Kate !  the  waves  are  past: 
I  tread  on  earth  securely  now. 
And  the  green  cedar's  living  bough 
Breathes  more  refreshment  to  my  eyes 
Than  could  a  Claude's  divinest  dyes! 
At  length  I  touch  the  happy  sphere 
To  liberty  and  virtue  dear, 
Where  man  looks  up ,  and,  proud  to  claim 
His  rank  within  the  social  frame, 
Sees  a  grand  system  round  him  roll. 
Himself  its  centre,  sun,  and  soul! 
Far  from  the  shocks  of  Europe;  far 
From  every  wild ,  elliptic  star 
That,  shooting  with  a  devious  fire. 
Kindled  by  heaven's  avenging  ire. 
So  oft  hath  into  chaos  huri'd 
The  systems  of  the  ancient  world ! 

The  warrior  here ,  in  arms  no  more. 
Thinks  of  the  toil,  the  conflict  o'er. 
And  glorying  in  the  rights  they  won 
For  hearth  and  altar,  sire  and  son. 
Smiles  on  the  dusky  webs  that  hide 
His  sleeping  sword's  remember'd  pride ! 
While  peace ,  with  sumiy  cheeks  of  toil, 
Walks  o'er  the  free,  unlorded  soil, 
Eflacing  with  her  splendid  share 
The  drops  that  war  had  sprinkled  there! 
Thrice  happy  land !  where  he  who  flies 
From  the  dark  ills  of  other  skies. 
From  scorn ,  or  want's  unnerving  woes. 
May  shelter  him  in  proud  repose ! 
Hope  Slugs  along  the  yellow  sand 
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TO 

CARA, 

ON  THB  DAWNING  OV  A  KRW  TRIK's  DAY. 

When  midnight  came  to  close  the  year. 
We  sigh'd  to  think  it  thus  should  take 

The  hours  it  gave  us  —  hours  as  dear 
As  sympathy  and  love  could  make 

Their  blessed  moments !  every  sun 

Saw  us,  my  love ,  more  closely  one! 

But ,  Cara  ,  when  the  dawn  was  nigh 

Which  came  another  year  to  shed, 
The  smile  we  caught  from  eye  to  eye 

Told  us ,  those  moments  were  not  fled : 
Oh ,  no  !  —  we  felt,  some  future  sun 
Should  see  us  still  more  closely  one ! 

Thus  may  we  ever ,  side  by  side. 
From  happy  years  to  happier  glide, 
And ,  still ,  my  Cara  ,  may  the  sigh 

We  give  to  hours  ,  that  vanish  o'er  us. 
Be  follow 'd  by  the  smiling  eye, 

That  Hope  shall  shed  on  scenes  before  us ! 

TO 

THE  INVISIBLE  GIRL.' 

Thry  try  to  persuade  me,  my  dear  little  sprite. 

That  you  are  not  a  daughter  of  ether  and  light. 

Nor  have  any  concern  with  those  fanciful  forms 

That  dance  upon  rainbows  and  ride  upon  storms ; 

That ,  in  short,  you're  a  woman ;  your  lip  and  your  breast 

As  mortal  as  ever  were  tasted  or  prest! 

But  I  will  not  believe  them  —  no ,  science !  to  yoa 

I  have  long  bid  a  last  and  a  careless  adieu : 

Still  flying  from  nature  to  study  her  laws, 

And  dulling  delight  by  exploring  its  cause. 

You  forget  how  superior,  for  mortals  below. 

Is  the  fiction  they  dream  to  the  truth  that  they  know. 

Oh !  who ,  that  nas  ever  had  rapture  complete, 

Would  ask  how  we  feel  it,  or  why  it  is  sweet; 

How  rays  are  confus'd,  or  how  particles  fly 

Through  the  medium  refin'd  of  a  glance  or  a  sigh ! 

Is  there  one ,  who  but  once  would  not  rather  have  known  it  ? 

Than  ^litten ,  with  Harvrt  ,  whole  volumes  upon  it? 

No ,  no  —  but  for  you ,  my  invisible  love, 

I  will  swear,  you  are  one  of  those  spirits ,  that  rove 

By  the  bank  where ,  at  twilight,  the  poet  reclines. 

When  the  star  of  the  west  on  his  solitude  shines. 

And  the  magical  fingers  of  fancy  have  hung 

Every  breeze  with  a  sigh,  every  leaf  with  a  tongue! 

Oh!  whisper  him  then,  'tis  retirement  alone 

Can  hallow  his  harp  or  ennoble  its  tone; 

Like  you,  with  a  veil  of  seclusion  between. 

His  song  to  the  world  let  him  utter  unseen. 

And  like  you ,  a  legitimate  child  of  the  spheres, 

Escape  from  the  eye  to  enrapture  the  ears ! 

Sweet  spirit  of  mystery !  how  I  should  love. 

In  the  wearisome  ways  I  am  fated  to  reve. 

To  have  you  for  ever  invisibly  nigh. 

Inhaling  for  ever  your  song  and  your  sigh! 

'Mid  the  crowds  of  the  world  and  the  murmurs  of  care, 

I  might  sometimes  converse  with  my  nymph  of  the  air, 

And  turn  with  disgust  from  the  clamorous  crew, 

To  steal  in  the  pauses  one  whisper  from  you. 

Oh !  come  and  be  near  me,  for  ever  be  mine, 
We  shall  hold  in  the  air  a  communion  divine, 

*  This  and  the  sobseqaent  poem  have  appeared  ia  the  public  prints. 
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As  fiweet  as,  of  old ,  was  imagined  to  d>v«U 

In  the  grotto  of  Noma ,  or  Socrates'  cell. 

And  oft ,  at  those  lingering  moments  of  night, 

When  the  heart  is  weighed  down  and  the  eyelid  is  light, 

Yon  shall  come  to  my  pillow  and  tell  me  of  love. 

Such  as  angel  to  angel  might  whisper  above! 

Oh  spirit !  —  and  then ,  could  you  borrow  the  tone 

Of  that  voice,  to  my  ear  so  bewitchingly  known, 

The  voice  of  the  one  upon  earth ,  who  has  twin'd 

With  her  essence  for  ever  my  heart  and  my  mind. 

Though  lonely  and  far  from  the  light  of  her  smile, 

An  exile  and  weary  and  hopeless  the  while. 

Could  you  ^hed  for  a  moment  that  voice  on  my  ear, 

I  will  think  at  that  moment  my  Caaa  is  near, 

That  she  comes  with  consoling  enchantment  to  speak. 

And  kisses  my  eyelid  and  sighs  on  my  cheek. 

And  tells  me ,  the  night  shall  go  rapidly  by. 

For  the  dawn  of  our  hope,  of  our  heaven  is  nigh ! 

Sweet  s{ftrit!  if  such  be  your  magical  power, 
It  will  lighten  the  lapse  of  full  many  an  hour ; 
And  let  fortune's  realities  frown  as  they  will, 
Hope ,  fancy,  and  Cab  a  may  smile  for  me  stilU 

PBACE   AND  GLCjRY. 

WB1TTBN    AT  THE   OOMMBKCEMBNT    OF  TBB   PRBSBKT  WAR. 

Wbbbb  is  now  the  smile,  that  lighten'd 

Every  hero*s  couch  of  rest  ? 
Where  is  now  the  hope,  that  brightenM 

Honour's  eye  and  pity's  breast? 
Have  we  lost  the  wreath ,  we  brsuded 

For  our  weary  warrior  men  ? 
Is  the  faithless  olive  faded, 

Must  the  bay  be  pluck'd  again? 

Passing  hour  of  sunny  weather 

Lovely ,  in  your  light  awhile. 
Peace  and  Glory ,  wed  together, 

Wander'd  through  the  blessed  isle. 
And  the  eyes  of  peace  would  glisten. 

Dewy  as  a  morning  sun. 
When  the  timid  maid  would  listen 

To  the  deeds  her  chief  had  done. 

Is  the  hour  of  dalliance  over? 

Must  the  maiden's  trembling  feet 
Waft  her  from  her  warlike  lover 

To  the  desert's  still  retreat? 
Fare  you  well !  with  sighs  we  banish 

Nymph  so  fair  and  guest  so  bright ; 
Yet  the  smile ,  with  which  you  vanish. 

Leaves  behind  a  soothing  light  1 

Soothing  light !  that  long  shall  sparkle 

O'er  your  warrior's  sanguine  way. 
Through  the  field  where  horrors  darkle, 

Shading  hope's  consoline  ray  ! 
Long  the  smile  his  heart  will  cherish. 

To  its  absent  idol  true, 
While  around  him  myriads  perish. 

Glory  still  will  sigh  for  you! 

TO 
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To  be  the  theme  of  every  hour 
The  heart  devotes  to-fancy's  power. 
When  her  soft  magic  fills  the  mind 
With  friends  and  joys  weVe  left  behind, 
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And  joys  return  and  friends  are  near, 

And  aU  are  welcomed  with  a  tear! 

In  the  mind^s  purest  seat  to  dwell. 

To  be  rememberM  oft  and  well 

By  one  whose  heart,  though  vain  and  wild. 

By  passion  led,  by  youth  beguilM, 

Can  proudly  still  aspire  to  know 

The  feeling  soul's  divinest  glow !  * 

If  thus  to  live  in  eyery  part 

Of  a  lone  weary  wanderer's  heart ; 

If  thus  to  be  its  sole  employ 

Can  give  thee  one  faint  gleam  of  joy. 

Believe  it,  Mart!  oh!  believe 

A  tongue  that  never  can  deceive. 

When  passion  doth  not  first  betray, 

And  dngethe  thought  upon  its  way! 

In  pleasure's  dream  or  sorrow's  hour. 

In  crowded  hall  or  lonely  bower. 

The  business  of  my  life  shall  be. 

For  ever,  to  remember  thee! 

And  though  that  heart  be  dead  to  mine. 

Since  love  is  life  and  wakes  not  thine, 

I'll  take  thy  image ,  as  the  form 

Of  something  I  should  long  to  warm. 

Which,  though  it  yield  no  answering  thrill. 

Is  not  less  dear,  is  lovely  still! 

ni  take  it,  wheresoe'er  I  stray. 

The  bright ,  cold  burthen  of  my  v^y ! 

To  keep  this  semblance  fresh  in  bloom. 

My  heart  shall  be  its  glowing  tomb. 

And  love  shall  lend  his  sweetest  care. 

With  mem'ry  to  embahn  it  there ! 

SONG. 

Take  back  the  sigh,  thy  lips  of  art 

In  passion's  moment  breath'd  to  me ; 
Yet,  no  —  it  must  not,  will  not  part, 
'TIS  now  the  life-breath  of  my  heart. 

And  has  become  too  pure  for  thee ! 

Take  back  the  kiss ,  that  faithless  sigh 

With  all  the  warmth  of  truth  imprest ; 
Yet ,  no  —  the  fatal  kiss  may  lie, 
Upon  thy  lip  its  sweets  would  die, 

Or  bloom  to  make  a  rival  blest !     * 

Take  back  the  vows  that,  night  and  day, 
My  heart  receiv'd,  I  thought,  from  thine 

Yet ,  no  —  allow  them  still  to  stay, 

They  might  some  other  heart  betray. 
As  sweetly  as  they've  ruin'd  mine ! 

A  BALLAD. 

THE   LAKB   OF   THB   DISMAL  SWAMP. 
WBITTBN  AT  NORrOLK ,  IN  VIEGINIA. 

jj*"^®?.**"  ®^  *  y«1P««W!»  yko  lost  hia  mind  upon  the  death  of  a  girl  he  loved,  and  who, 
■Dddenly  disappearing  trom  his  friends,  was  never  alterwards  heard  of.  As  he  had  frequentiv 
■aid,  in  his  ravini;B,  that  the  girl  was  not  dead,  but  gone  to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  it  hi  supposed 
he  had  wandered  into  that  dreary  wilderness,  and  had  died  of  hunger,  or  been  lost  in  sdine  of 
Its  dreadful  morasses."  °    '  AtVON. 

La  Fodsie  a  ses  monstres  conune  la  nature.  D'ALEMBERt! 

''Thrt  made  her  a  grave,  too  cold  and  damp 

''For  a  soul  so  warm  and  true; 
"And  she's  gone  to  the  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  * 
"Where ,  all  night  long ,  by  a  fire-fly  hunp, 

"She  paddles  her  white  canoe. 

♦k-  LSSf  ®?li'/^?™f*  Swamp  Is  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from  Norfolk,  and  the  Lake  ta 
the  middle  of  U  (about  seven  miles  long)  is  called  OnuBmond's  Poad.  »  «•«  *»«  «•»«  ■■ 
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And  her  fire-fly  lamp  I  soon  shall  see, 
''And  her  paddle  I  soon  shall  hear; 
''Long  and  loviog  our  life  shall  be, 
^And  rU  hide  the  maid  in  a  cypress  tree, 
"When  the  footstep  of  death  is  near!'* 

Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds  — 

His  path  was  rugged  and  sore. 
Through  tangled  juniper,  beds  of  reeds, 
Through  many  a  fen,  where  the  serpent  feeds, 

And  man  never  trod  before! 

And ,  when  on  the  earth  he  sunk  to  sleep. 

If  slumber  his  eyelids  knew, 
He  lay ,  where  the  deadly  vine  doth  weep 
Its  venomous  tear  and  nightly  steep 

The  flesh  with  blistering  dew ! 

And  near  him  the  she-wolf  stirr'd  the  brake. 
And  the  copper-snake  breath'd  in  his  ear, 
nil  he  starting  cried,  from  his  dream  awake, 
"Oh !  when  shall  I  see  the  dusky  Lake, 
"And  the  white  canoe  of  my  dear?'* 

He  saw  the  Lake,  and  a  meteor  bright 

Quick  over  its  surface  play'd  — 
"Welcome,"  he  said,  "my  dear-one's  li^ht ! " 
And  the  dim  shore  echoed ,  for  many  a  lught. 

The  name  of  the  death-cold  maid ! 

Tin  he  hollowed  a  boat  of  the  birchen  bark. 
Which  carried  him  off  from  shore ; 

Far  he  followed  the  meteor  spark, 

The  wind  was  high  and  the  clouds  were  dark. 
And  the  boat  returnM  no  more. 

Bat  oft,  from  the  Indian  hunter's  camp 

This  lover  and  maid  so  true 
Are  seen  at  the  hour  of  midiught  damp, 
To  cross  the  Lake  by  a  fire-fly  lamp. 

And  paddle  their  white  canoe ! 


EPISTLE  m. 

TO  THB 

MARCHIONESS  DOWAGER  OF  D— LL. 

FEOM  BBRHin>A,   JANUARY  1804. 

Ladt  !  where'er  you  roam ,  whatever  beam 
Of  bright  creation  warms  your  mimic  dream ; 
Whether  you  trace  the  valley's  golden  meads, 
Where  mazy  Linth  his  lingering  current  leads ;  ^ 
Enamour'd  catch  the  mellow  hues  that  sleep. 
At  eve ,  on  Meillerie's  immortal  steep ; 
Or  musing  o'er  the  Lake,  at  day's  decline, 
Mark  the  last  shadow  on  the  holy  shrine,  * 
Where,  many  a  night,  the  soul  of  Tell  complains 
Of  Gallia's  triumph  and  Helvetia's  chains ; 
Oh !  lay  the  penal  for  a  moment  by, 
Torn  from  the  tablet  that  creative  eye, 
And  let  its  splendour,  like  the  morning  ray 
Upon  a  shepherd's  harp,  illume  my  lay ! 

Yet ,  Lady !  no  —  for  song  so  rude  as  mine, 
Chase  not  the  wonders  of  your  dream  divine: 
SdU,  radiant  eye!  upon  the  tablet  dwell; 
Still,  rosy  finger!  weave  your  pictur'd  spell; 

1  Lady  D.,  I  supposed,  was  at  this  time  still  In  Switzerland,  where  the  powers  of  her 
pencil  must  have  been  trvqueutly  awakened. 

2  The  chapel  of  William  Tell  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
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And,  while  I  sing  th*  animatod  smilet 

Of  fairv  oature  in  these  son-born  isles, 

Oh!  might  the  song  awake  some  bright  design. 

Inspire  a  touch ,  or  prompt  one  happy  line. 

Proud  were  my  soul,  to  see  its  hombie  thought 

On  painting's  mirror  so  divinely  caught. 

And  wondering  Genius,  as  he  leanM  to  trace 

The  faint  conception  kindling  into  grace. 

Might  loye  my  numbers  for  the  spark  they  threw. 

And  bless  the  by  that  lent  a  charm  to  you ! 

Haire  you  not  oft,  in  nightly  vision,  strayed 
To  the  pure  isles  of  ever  blooming  shade, 
Which  bards  of  old,  with  kindly  magic ,  placed 
For  happy  spirits  in  th'  Atlantic  waste  V  ^ 
There  as  eternal  gales,  with  fragrance  warm, 
BreathM  from  elysium  through  each  shadowy  form 
In  eloquence  of  eye,  and  dreams  of  song. 
They  charmM  their  lapse  of  nightless  hours  along! 
Nor  yet  in  sone ,  that  mortal  ear  may  suit, 
For  everv  spirit  was  itself  a  lute, 
Where  virtue  wakenM ,   with  elytaan  breeze, 
Pure  tones  of  thought  and  mental  harmonic^i! 
Believe  me ,  Lady ,  when  the  zephyrs  bland 
Floated  our  bark  to  this  enchanted  land. 
These  leafy  isles  upon  the  ocean  thrown. 
Like  studj>  of  emerald  o'er  a  silver  zone ; 
Not  all  the  charm ,  that  ethnic  fancy  gave 
To  blessed  arbours  o'er  the  western  wave. 
Could  wake  a  dream «  more  soothing  or  sublime. 
Of  bow'rs  etherial  and  the  spirit's  clime ! 

The  mom  was  lovely,  every  wave  was  still. 
When  the  first  perfume  of  a  cedar  hill 
Sweetly  awak'dus,   and,  with  smiling  charms, 
The  fairy  harbour  woo'd  us  to  its  arms.  * 
Gently  we  stole ,  before  the  languid  wind. 
Through  plaintain  shades,  that  Uke  an  awning  tvrin'd 
And  kus'a  on  either  side  the  wanton  sails. 
Breathing  our  welcome  to  these  vernal  vales ; 
While,  for  reflected  o'er  the  wave  serene 
Bach  wooded  island  shed  so  soft  a  £reen 
That  the  enamour'd  keel ,  with  whispering  play. 
Through  liquid  herbage  seem'd  to  steal  its  way ! 
Never  did  weary  bark  more  sweetly  glide. 
Or  rest  its  anchor  in  a  lovelier  tide ! 
Along  the  margin ,  many  a  brilliant  dome, 
White  as  the  palace  of  a  Lapland  gnome, 
Brighten'd  the  wave;  in  every  myrtle  grove 
Seduded  bashful,  like  a  shrine  of  love, 
Some  elfin  mansion  sparkled  through  the  shade ; 
And ,  while  the  foliage  interposing  play'd. 
Wreathing  the  structure  into  various  grace. 
Fancy  would  love,  in  many  a  form,  to  trace 
The  flowery  capital ,  the  shaft,  the  porch, ' 
And  dream  of  temples ,  till  her  kindling  torch 
lighted  me  back  to  all  the  glorious  days 
Of  Attic  genius ;  and  I  seem'd  to  gaze 

1  M.  Gebelin  says,  in  his  Monde  Primitif,  "Loraqoe  Strabon  crAC  qae  les  aneiens  tlicolo- 
^ens  et  Poetcs  pla<;aient  let  champs  eiyseea  dans  les  Isles  de  TOccan  Ailantique,  il  n*entendii 
rion  k  lear  doctrine."  M.  Gebeliu's  supposition,  I  have  no  doabt,  i^  the  more  correct;  bat 
that  of  Strabo  is ,  in  the  present  instance ,  most  to  my  purpose. 

1  Nothing  can  be  more  romantic  than  the  little  harbour  of  St.  George*a.  The  number  of 
beautiful  islets,  the  singular  clearness  or  the  water,  and  the  animated  play  of  the  f  racel'nllittle 
boats,  gliding  for  ever  between  the  islands,  and  seeming  to  sail  from  one  cedar-^ove  into  aa- 
othiT.  form  all  torether  the  sweetest  minlaturi'  of  nature  that  can  be  imagined. 

8  This  is  an  allusion  which,  to  the  few  who  are  faoeiful  enough  to  indulge  in  it,  rendera 
the  scenery  of  Bermuda  particularly  interesting.  In  the  short  but  beautiful  twilight  of  iheir 
spring  evenings,  the  white  cottages,  scattered  over  the  Islands  and  but  partially  seen  through 
the  trees  that  surround  them,  assume  often  the  appearance  of  little  Grecian  templex,  and  fancy 
may  embellish  the  poor  fisherman's  hut  with  columns  which  the  pencil  of  Claude  might  imitate, 
1  had  one  favoarite  object  of  this  kind  in  my  walks,  which  the  hospitality  of  its  owner  robbed 
me  of,  by  asking  me  to  visit  him.  He  was  a  plain  good  man,  and  received  me  well  and  warm- 
ly, hat  I  never  coaM  tarn  his  house  iato  a  Oreoiaa  temple  again. 
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On  marble ,  from  the  rich  Pentelic  monnt, 
Gradiig  the  umbrage  of  nome  Naiad's  fount. 

Sweet  airy  being !  *  who,  in  brighter  hours, 
Liv'd  on  the  perfume  of  these  honied  bowers. 
In  velvet  buds,  at  evening,  iov'd  to  lie. 
And  win  with  music  every  rose's  sifih! 
Though  weak  the  magic  of  my  humble  strain 
To  charm  your  spirit  from  its  orb  again. 
Yet ,  oh !  for  her ,  beneath  whose  smile  I  sing, 
For  her  (whose  pencil ,  if  your  rainbow  wing 
Were  diuim'd  or  ruffled  by  a  wintry  sky, 
Could  smooth  its  feather  and  relume  its  dye), 
A  moment  wander  from  your  starry  sphere, 
And  if  the  lime-tree  grove  that  once  was  dear. 
The  sunny  w»ve,  the  bower,  the  breezy  hill. 
The  sparkling  grotto  can  delight  you  still, 
Oh !  take  their  feirest  tint,  their  softest  light, 
Weave  all  their  beauty  into  dreams  of  night, 
And ,  while  the  lovely  artist  slumbering  lies. 
Shed  the  warmpictare  o'er  her  mental  eyes; 
Borrow  for  sleep  her  own  creative  spells. 
And  brightly  show  what  song  but  faintly  tells ! 

THB 

GENIUS   OF   HARMONY. 

Sn  Jfrrrgolai:  ^ta. 

AD  HAEMOKIAM  CAKBai  HVNDVM. 

Cicero  He  A'o/.  l>eor.  JUft.  S. 

TuBRR  lies  a  shell  beneath  the  waves, 
,  In  many  a  hollow  winding  wreath'd. 
Such  as  of  old 
Echoed  the  breath  that  warbling  sea-maids  breath'd ; 
This  magic  shell. 
From  the  white  bosom  of  a  syren  fell, 
As  once  she  wander'd  by  the  tide  tlmt  laves 
Sicilia's  sands  of  gold. 
It  bears 
Upon  its  shining  side  the  mystic  notes 

Of  those  entrancing  airs,  * 
The  genii  of  the  deep  were  wont  to  swell. 
When  heav'n's  eternal  orbs  th^r  midnight  music  roU'd! 
Oh  I  seek  it,  wheresoe'er  it  floaU; 
And ,  if  the  power 
Of  thrilline  numbers  to  thy  soul  be  dear. 

Go ,  bring  the  bright  shell  to  my  bower, 
And  I  will  fold  thee  in  such  downy  dreams 
As  lap  the  spirit  of  the  seventh  sphere. 
When  Luna's  distant  tone  fails  faintly  on  his  ear!  ' 

1  Ariel.  Amonr  the  many  charms  which  Bcrmoda  haa  for  a  poetic  eye,  we  cannot  for  an 
insUat  forget  that  It  is  the  scene  of  Shakvpeare'D  Tempest,  and  that  hero  hu  conjured  up  the 
**dclicate  Ariel.**  who  alone  is  worth  the  Mholc  heaven  of  ancient  mythology. 

%  In  the  **Histoire  natorelle  des  Antilles,"  there  is  an  account  of  some  carious  shells,  found 
at  Curasao ,  on  the  hack  of  which  were  lines,  filled  with  musical  characters  so  distinct  and 
perfect  that  the  writer  assures  us  a  very  charming  trio  was  sung  from  one  of  them.  *H>n  le 
nomme  musical ,  par  ce  qii'il  porte  sur  le  dos  des  llgnes  noiraires  nleincs  de  notes ,  qui  on! 
une  esp^ce  de  cle  pour  ies mettre  en  chant,  d«  sortcqueTon  diroit  qu*il  ne  manque  quela  lettre 
k  eette  tahlature  naturelle.  Ce  curieux  gentilhomme  (M.  du  xMoutel)  rapporte  qu*U  en  a  vu 
qui  avalent  cinq  lignes,  une  eld,  et  des  notes,  qui  formaient  un  accord  parfait.  Quelqu*un  j 
avait  ajontd  la  lettre.  que  la  nature  avait  ouhude,  et  la  faisait  chanter  en  forme  de  trio,  dont 
Fair  etait  fort  agrdable."  Chap.  19.  Art.  11.  The  author  adds,  a  poet  might  imagine  that 
these  shells  were  used  by  the  syrens  at  their  concerts. 

S  According  to  Cicero,  anil  his  commentator,  Macrobios,  the  lunar  tone  is  the  gruTest 
and  inintcst  on  the  planetary  heptachord.  **Quam  ob  causam  summus  ille  coeli  stellifer  cur- 
sus ,  cnjus  eoaverslo  est  concitatior ,  acuto  et  excitato  movetur  sono ;  gravissimo  autem  hie 
Innaris  atqoe  iniimns. "  Soma.  Scip.  llecause ,  says  Macrobios,  **  spiritu  ut  in  extremitale 
laagnescente  Jam  volvitur ,  et  propter  auf  uslias ,  quibus  peuuitimuM  orbis  arctator  impeta 
leniore  convertitur."  In  Somn.  Sclp.  Lib.  a. ,  Cap.  4.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  the 
ancients  in  their  musical  arraugement  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    See  Ptolem.  Lib.  8. 

Leone  Hebreo,  pursuing  the  idea  or  Aristotle,  that  the  heavens  are  animal,  attributes  their 
harmony  to  perfect  and  reciprocal  love.  *^  Non  pero  manca  fra  lore  ill  perfetto  et  reciproco 
amore:  la  causa  principale ,  che  ne  mostra  il  loro  amore,  h  la  lor  amicftia  harmonica  et  hi 
coacordaatia,  che  pcrpetuameute  si  trova  in  lore.**   Dialog.  1.  di  Amore,  p.  S8.    This  reciproco 

'£9* 
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And  thou  shalt  own, 
That,  through  tiie  circle  pf  creation'^  zone, 
Where  matter  darkles  or  where  spirit  beams; 
From  the  pelludd  tides ,  ^  that  whirl 
The  planets  through  their  maze  of  song. 
To  the  small  rill,  that  weeps  along 
Murmuring  o^er  beds  of  pearl ; 
From  the  rich  sigh 
Of  the  sun's  arrow  through  an  evening  sky,  ^ 
To  the  faint  breath  the  tuneful  osier  yields 

On  Afnc's  burning  fields; ' 
Oh !  thou  shalt  own  this  universe  divine 

Is  mine ! 
That  I  respire  in  all  and  all  in  me, 
One  mighty  mingled  soul  of  boundless  harmony ! 

Welcome,  welcome,  mystic  shell! 
Many  a  star  has  ceased  to  burn,  * 
Many  a  tear  has  Saturn's  urn 
O^cr  the  cold  bosom  of  the  ocean  wept,  ^ 
Since  thy  aerial  spell 
Hath  in  the  waters  slept! 
I  fly 
With  the  bright  treasure  to  my  choral  sky. 
Where  she,  who  wak'd  its  early  swell. 
The  syren ,  with  a  foot  of  fire. 
Walks  o'er  the  great  string  of  my  Orpluc  Lyre,  ^ 
Or  guides  around  the  burning  pole 
The  winged  chariot  of  some  blissful  soul !  ^ 
While  thou ! 
Oh  son  of  earth !  what  dreams  shall  rise  for  thee! 
Beneath  Hispania's  sun, 
Thou'lt  see  a  streamlet  run. 
Which  I  have  warm'd  with  dews  of  melody ;  ^ 

Listen !  —  when  the  night-wind  dies 
Down  the  still  current,  like  a  harp ,  it  sighs! 
A  liquid  chord  is  every  wave  that  flows. 
An  airy  plectrum  every  breeze  that  blows !  * 

There ,  by  that  wondrous  stream, 
Go ,  lay  thy  languid  brow, 

amore**  of  Leone  is  the  ^iXorrig  ^^  ^^  aacient  Empedocles,  who  seems,  io  his  Love  and 
Hate  of  the  Elements ,  to  have  riven  a  glimpse  of  the  principles  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 
See  the  fragment  to  which  I  allaue  in  La^rtius,  AXXora  mv  wilortr^i,  owuQyouw*.  x,  t.  Z. 
Lib.  8.  Ca^i.  a.  n.  12.  r      t        *  s    r- 

\  Leucippus,  the  jitomist^  imagined  a  kind  of  vortices  in  the  heavens,  which  he  borrowed 

.  jjectures  that  the  idea  of  the  harmony  of 
representing  the  solar  beams  as  arrows,  sup- 

3  In  the  account  of  Africa  which  D'^Ablancofirt  has  translated,  there  is  mention  of  a  tree  la 
that  country ,  whose^  branches  when  shaken  by  the  hand  produce  very  sweet  sounds.  '^Le 
memo  auteur  (Abeuzegar)  dit,  quHl  y  a  un  certain  arbre,  qui  produit  des  gaulcs  comme  d'osier, 
ct  qu'  en  les  prenant  a  la  main  et  les  branlant,  elles  font  une  espece  d'harmonie  fort  agrcable, 
kc.  AcG.    L'Afrique  de  Marmol. 

4  Alluding  to  the  extinction,  or  at  least  the  disappearance  of  some  of  those  fixed  stars, 
which  we  are  taught  to  consider  as  suns ,  attended  each  by  its  system.  Descartes  thought 
that  our  earth  miffhl  formerly  have  been  a  sun,  which  became  obscured  by  a  thick  incrustation 
over  iu  surface.    This  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  a  central  fire. 

5  Porphyry  says,  that  Pythagoras  held  the  sea  to  be  a  tear.  Tf(v  ^aXarTov  ftw  txaJUt 
ttvat  dax(}vov,  De  Vit  and  some  one  else,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  added  the  planet  Satnm  an 
the  source,  of  it  Empedocles,  with  similar  affectation,  called  the  sea  "the  sweat  of  the  cartJi :  '^ 
idqwta  Ttis  yij$.     See  Rittershusios  upon  Porphyry ,  Num.  41. 

6  The  system  of  the  harmonixed  orbs  was  styled  by  the  ancients  the  Great  Lyre  of  Or- 
pheus ,  for  which  Lncian  accounts,  i;  d«  jtuQ^  Inrafurog  tovaa  t>^v  tow  xiwt/juMw  aaT(Hov 
a^fionav  am^aUAxo^  x,  r.  X.  in  Astrolog. 

1  JuU*  rpvxag  laaqt^^ovg  zotg  aarqoig.  stims  a'ixaorm  ttqos  Ixacrroy,  xat  tuStBa- 
aag  'Si2  E!2  OXHMA,     Platon.  Timaeua.  ,  r-r  r 

8  This  musical  river  is  mentioned  in  the  romance  of  Achilles  Tatius.  BnMi  norafiov  •  •• 
Tki  1.  ?''V*'?L  ^•*?^'^*'i'"'/'*^*'?  ^"^*''^<>«-  '*'*»«  '^atin  version,  in  supplying  the  hiatus 
qillm  prime  asp^Sfi??^  P**'^^  "^^  "^'^  '"  «^P'«*«-    "*«  «»P«^"»  ^««^"«  A'^^^'  «*. 

S  These  two  lines  are  translated  from  the  words  of  AchiUes  Tadus.  Sap  yao  oliyo;  crw- 
liog  ug  rag  dttag  .^,an,  to  f^n  idwq  ^gxoqSn  x^ovwrat.  to  d»  Ttw/ia  tov  idcrrognlnxroop 
ftfna$,To  ^fia  d*  »g  xi&a^a  iaiau     Lib.  «.  »      i    V" 
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4nd  I  will  send  thee  such  a  godlike  dream, 
Such  —  mortal!  mortal!  hast  thou  heard  of  him,^ 
Who ,  many  a  nif^ht ,  with  hU  primordial  lyre,  ^ 
Sate  on  the  ctiill  Pangaean  mount, ' 
And ,  looking  to  the  orient  dim, 
WatchM  the  first  flowing  of  that  sacred  fount, 

From  which  his  soul  had  drunk  its  lire ! 
Oh!  think  what  visions,  in  that  lonely  hour, 
Stole  o^er  his  musing  breast ! 
What  pious  ecstasy  * 
Wafted  his  prayer  to  that  eternal  Power, 
Whose  seal  upon  this  world  imprest  ^ 
The  various  forms  of  bright  diyiiiity ! 

Or ,  dost  thou  know  what  dreams  I  wove, 
*Mid  the  deep  horror  of  that  silent  bower,  ° 
Where  the  rapt  Samian  slept  his  holy  slumber? 
When,  free 
From  every  earthly  chain. 
From  wreaths  of  pleasure  and  from  bonds  of  pain, 

His  spirit  flew  through  fields  above. 
Drank  as  the  source  of  nature's  fontal  number,  ^ 
And  saw ,  in  mystic  choir,  around  him  move 
The  stars  of  song,  Hcav'n^l  burning  minstrelsy ! 
Such  dreams ,  so  heavenly  bright, 
I  swear 
By  the  great  diadem  that  twines  my  hair. 
And  by  the  seven  gems  that  sparkle  there  * 

Mingling  their  beams 
In  a  soft  iris  of  harmonious  light. 

Oh ,  mortal !  such  shall  be  thy  radiant  dreams ! 

1  Orphens. 

2  Tkey  called  his  lyre  a^/aior^o7ioy  kTtraxoqdor  Oif^nof,  See  a  carioos  work  by  a  pro. 
feasor  of  Greek  at  Venice,  entitled  ^'Uebdomades ,  sive  aeptem  de  septenario  libri. "  Lib.  4. 
Cap.  3.  pag.  in. 

3  Eratosthenes ,  telling  the  extreme  veneration  of  Orpheus  for  Apollo ,  says  that  he  was 
aeeostomed  to  go  to  the  Pangaean  mountain  at  day-break,  and  there  wait  the  rising  of  the 
son ,  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  hail  its  beams.  EntfMiQOfiwog  79  r^q  rvxrog ,  xara  rtj9 
ita9tn[v  wTif  TO  o^off  TO  xaiovftarov  JlayY^ov^  n(Joa§fi9n  rag  aporolaf,  ira  1^7  tw  *Hltov 
TtfWTWf,     KaraaTafiiafi,  SI. 

4  There  are  some  verses  of  Orpheus  preserved  to  as,  which  contain  sublime  ideas  of 
the  unity  and  magnificence  of  the  Deity.    As  thosd  which  Justin  Martyr  has  produced: 

OOzog  fi99  ;|failxiior  <;  ou^opov  Bonj^txrai 
XQvatta  wi  &gova^  x.  t.  2.  ^rf  Graec,  eohortat. 

It  is  thought  by  some,, that  thesc^  are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  fabrications,  which 
were  frequent  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity.  Still  it  appears  doubtful  to  whom  we  should 
impute  them;  they  are  too  pious  for  the  Pagans,  and  too  poetical  for  the  Fathers. 

6  In  one  of  the  Hymns  of  Orpheus,  he  attributes  a  figured  seal  to  Apollo,  with  which  he 
imagines  that  deity  to  have  stamped  a  variety  of  forms  upon  the  universe. 

V  Alluding  to  the  cave  near  Samos ,  where  Pythagoras  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
days  and  nighU  to  meditation  and  the  masteries  of  his  philosophy.  lamblleh.  de  Vit.  This, 
as  Holstenius  remarks ,  was  in  imitation  ol  the  Mtigi. 

7  The  tetractys ,  or  saored  number  of  the  Pythagoreans ,  on  which  they  solemnly  swore, 
and  whfcli  they  called  nayav  atraov  tpvatotg^  **the  fountain  of  perennial  nature."  Lucian 
has  ridiculed  this  religious  arithmetic  very  finely  in  his  Sale  of  Pnilosophers. 

8  This  diadem  is  intended  to  represent  the  analogy  between  the  notes  of  music  and  the 
prismatic  colours.  We  find  in  Plutarch  a  vague  intimation  of  this  Itindred  harmony  in  colours 
and  sounds,  (hptg  rt  xai  axoij,  firra  <ptavtig  1:9  xai  tpanogTijv  oQfiovtav  tni<putvouat,  1)« 
Musica. 

Cassiodoriis,  whose  idea  I  may  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed,  says,  in  a  letter  upon  mu<4ic 
to  Boetius,  '^rt  diadema  oculis,  varia  luce  genunarum ,  sic  cithara  tuvcrMilate  soiii,  blandilur 
andituL  **    This  is  indeed  the  only  tolerable  thought  iu  the  letter.    Lib.  2.    Varlar. 
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EPISTLE  IV. 

TO 

GEORGE  MORGAN,  ESQ. 

or  NORFOLK,  VIEGIKIA.  1 
FROM  BBRHUDA,  JANUAEY,   180f . 

KEINH  J'HNEMOEZZA  KAI  JTPOnOS,  'OIA  €^JAinAHS, 
AISTIHZ  KAI  MAAAON  EUIdPOMOS  HEPEP  'mnOlZ, 
nONTSl  ENEZTHPIKTAL 

Callimacb.  Hi/mm,  in  Dei.  v.  11. 

Oh,  what  a  tempest  whirl'd  lu  hither!  * 

Wiudft,  whose  savage  breath  could  wither 

All  the  tight  and  languid  flowers 

That  bloom  in  Epicurus*  bowers ! 

Yet  think  not,  George,  that  fancy's  charm 

Forsook  me  in  this  rude  alarm. 

When  close  they  reeFd  the  timid  sail. 

When,  every  plank  complaining  loud. 
We  laboured  in  the  midnight  gale, 

And  e'en  our  haughty  main-mast  bow'd ! 
The  muse,  in  that  unlovely  hour, 
Benignly  brought  her  soothing  power. 
And,  'uddst  the  war  of  waves  and  wind. 
In  songs  elysian  lapp'd  my  mind! 
She  openM,  vnth  her  golden  key. 

The  casket  where  my  memory  lays 
Those  little  gems  of  poesy. 

Which  time  has  savM  from  ancient  days ! 
Take  one  of  these,  to  Lais  sung, 
I  wrote  it  while  my  hammock  swung. 
As  one  might  write  a  dissertation 
Upon  ^'suspended  animation!'' 


SwBBTLY  '  you  kiss,  my  Lais  dear! 
But,  while  you  kiss,  I  feel  a  tear 
Bitter,  as  those  when  lovers  part. 
In  mystery  from  your  eyelid  start! 
Sadly  you  lean  your  head  to  mine. 
And  round  my  neck  in  silence  tvnne. 
Your  hair  along  my  bosom  spread. 
All  humid  with  the  tears  you  shed! 
Have  I  not  kiss'd  those  lids  of  snow  ? 


1  This  gentleman  is  attaclied  to  the  British  consulate  at  Norfolk.    His  talents  are  worthy 


ton,  IS  one  amonc  the  very  few  instances  of  a  man,  ardently  loyal  to  his  king,  and  yet  hcloved  by 
the  Americans.  Uis  hoose  is  the  very  temple  of  hospitality,  and  I  sincerely  pity  the  heart  of  that 
stranger  VI ho,  warm  from  the  welcome  of  snch  aboard,  and  vrlth  the  taste  of  snch  Madeira  still  upon 
his  lips ,  "col  dolce  in  bocca.**  could  sit  down  to  write  a  libel  on  his  host ,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
modern  philosopliist.    See  tne  Travels  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rocbcfoucault  Liancourt,  Vol  2. 

2  We  were  seven  days  on  our  passage  from  Norfolk  to  Bermuda,  durlnff  three  of  which  we 
were  forced  to  lav-to  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The  Driver  sloop  of  war,  in  wJiich  I  went,  was  built 
at  Bermuda  of  cedar,  and  is  accounted  an  excellent  sea-boat.  She  was  then  commanded  by  my 
very  renetted  friend  Captain  Gompton,  who  in  July  last  was  killed  aboard  the  Lilly  in  an  action 
with  a  French  privateer.  Poor  Gompton!  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  strange  impolicy  of  allowing 
■uch  a  miserable  thing  as  the  Lilly  to  remain  in  the  ser>ice;  so  small,  crank,  and  nnmanageable, 
that  a  well  manned  merchant-man  was  at  any  time  a  match  for  her. 

8  Tills  epigram  is  by  Paulus  Silentiarius,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Analecta  of  Bmnck.  Vol. 
S,  p.  n.  But  as  the  reading  there  is  somewhat  diiierent  from  what  I  have  followed  In  this 
translation,  I  shall  give  it  as  I  had  It  in  my  memory  at  the  time,  and  as  it  is  in  Heinsius,  who, 
1  believe,  first  produced  the  epigram.    See  his  Poeraata. 

*Hov  fibv  sati  (piXrjfia  to  Aaidog*  fj8v  ds  avv(ov 

HiCLo8iVTir(ov  danQV  ;|f££ts  §lB(paQ<oVy 
Kai  noXv  %i,%Kiiiovca  6o§Big  Bv^oct^x^'''  euyXT^j 

HfiBT£(fa  %Bq>aXrjv  drjQov  BosiaafiBvrj, 
MvQOfisvTfv  ff  stpiXfjca*  xa,  o   cog  dQoce(frjg  ano  mjyi^g, 

Jiccytoya  fuywfisvmv  nmts  xcera  axo/iarmv 
EiKB  d    avBtQOfiBvto,  Tivog  ovvBxa  ScniQva  IsifiBig; 

Jttdia  firj  fiB  Xmr^g,  bctb  yccQ  OQxanavat, 
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Yet  still ,  my  love ,  like  founts  tbey  flow. 
Bathing  our  cheeks ,  whenever  they  meet  —     ■ 
IVhy  is  it  thus ?  do ,  tell  me,  sweet ! 
Ah,  Lais!  are  my  bodings  right  f 
Am  I  to  lose  you  ?  is  to-night 

Our  last go ,  false  to  heav'n  and  me ! 

Your  very  tears  are  treachery. 


Such  ,  while  in  air  I  floating  hung, 

Such  was  the  strain,  Morgante  mio! 
llie  muse  and  I  together  sung, 

With  Boreas  to  make  out  the  trio. 
But,  bless  the  little  fairv  isle! 

How  sweetly,  after  all  our  ills. 
We  saw  the  dewy  morning  smile 

Serenely  o*er  its  fragrant  hills ! 
And  felt  the  pure,  elastic  flow 
Of  airs,  that  round  this  Eden  blow, 
With  honey  freshness ,  caught  by  stealth 
Warm  from  the  very  lips  of  health ! 

Oh !  could  you  view  the  scenery  dear. 

That  now  beneath  my  window  lies. 
You'd  think,  that  nature  lavished  here 

Her  purest  wave ,  her  softest  skies, 
To  make  a  heavHi  for  love  to  sigh  in, 
For  bards  to  live  and  saints  to  £e  in ! 
Close  to  my  wooded  bank  below. 

In  glassy  calm  the  waters  sleep. 
And  to  the  sunbeam  proudly  show 

The  coral  rocks  they  love  to  steep  I ' 

The  fainting  breeie  of  morning  fails. 

The  drowsy  boat  moves  slowly  past. 
And  I  can  almost  touch  its  sails 

That  languish  idly  round  the  mast. 
The  sun  has  now  profusely  given 
The  flashes  of  a  noontide  heaven. 
And ,  as  the  wave  reflects  his  beams. 
Another  heav*n  its  surface  seems ! 
Blue  light  and  clouds  of  silvery  tears 

80  pictured  o*er  the  waters  lie. 
That  every  languid  bark  appears  v 

To  float  along  a  burning  sky ! 

Oh !  for  the  boat  the  angel  gave  * 

To  him  who,  in  his  h^v'nward  flight, 
SailM,  o'er  the  sun's  etheriai  wave. 

To  planet-isles  of  od'rous  light ! 
Sweet  Venus,  what  a  clime  he  found 
Within  thy  orb's  ambrosial  round !  * 
There  spnng  the  breezes ,  rich  and  warm, 

That  pant  around  thy  twilight  car ; 
There  angels  dwell ,  so  pure  of  form 

That  each  appears  a  hving  star!^ 

1  The  water  Is  to  dear  aroaad  the  Island  that  the  roeka  are  leea  beaeath  to  a  very  rreat 
depth;  aad,  a«  we  entered  the  harbour,  they  appeared  to  iia  to  near  the  torfaee  that  it 
•eemed  impotaible  we  should  not  strike  on  them.  There  Is  no  necessity,  of  coarse,  for  hea- 
ving the  lead;  aad  the  neffro  pilot,  looking  down  at  the  rocks  from  the  bow  of  the  ship, 
fakes  her  throngh  this  dfificolt  navigation,  with  a  skill  aad  confidence  which  seem  to 
otftonfsh  some  of  the  oldest  sailors. 

%  In  Kircher's  **BcsUtlc  Journey  to  Heavea,"  Gosmiel ,  the  genius  of  the  world,  gives 
Theodidaetas  a  boat  of  asbestos,  with  which  he  embarks  into  the  regions  of  the  sun.    **vides 

Stays  Cosffllel)  banc  nsbestinam  navicnhum  eommoditati  tnae  praeparatam."    Itinerar  1.  Dial. 
.  Cap.  6.    There  are  some  very  straage  fancies  in  this  work  of  Klrcher. 

Z  when  the  Genius  of  the  world  and  his  fellow-traveller  arrive  at  the  planet  Venos,  they 
find  an  island  of  loveliness,  full  of  odours  and  Intelligences,  where  angels  preside,  who 
ahed  the  cosmetic  infioence  of  this  planet  over  the  earth;  sneh  oeing,  according  to  astrolo- 
gers, the  '^vis  Influtiva*'  of  Venns.  Whea  they  are  In  this  pari  of  tae  heavens,  a  casuistical 
Siestlon  occnrs  to  Theodldacttis ,  and  he  asks,  ** Whether  baptism  may  be  performed  with 
e  waters  of  Venus  T*  —  ''An  aquis  gloM  Veneris  baptismns  institui  possltt**  to  which  the 
Genius  answen,  '*CertainIy.^* 

4  TUs  idea  Is  Father  Kireher's.  ««Tot  anlaatos  soles  dUisses.*'  Itinerar.  1.  Dial.  1.  Cap.  S 
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These  are  the  sprites,  oh  radiant  qaeea! 

Thon  send^st  so  often  to  the  bed 
Of  her  I  loTe ,  with  spell  unseen. 

Thy  planet's  bright'ning  balm  to  shed; 
To  make  the  eye's  enchantment  clearer. 

To  give  the  cheek  one  rose-bud  more. 
And  bid  that  flushing  lip  be  dearer, 

^hich  had  been,  oh !  too  dear  before ! 

But,  whither  means  the  muse  to  roam? 
^is  time  to  call  the  wanderer  home. 
Who  could  have  ever  thought  to  search  her 
Up  in  the  clouds  with  Father  Kircher? 
80 ,  health  and  love  to  all  your  mansion ! 

Long  may  the  bowl  that  pleasures  bloom  in. 
The  flow  of  heart,  the  soul's  expansion, 

Mirth  and  song  your  board  illumine ! 
Fare  you  well  —  remember  too. 

When  cups  are  flowing  to  the  brim, 
That  here  is  one  who  drinks  to  you,  , 

And ,  oh!  —  as  warmly  drink  to  turn. 

THE    RING. 

TO 


1801. 

No  —  Lady !  Lady !  keep  the  ring ; 

Oh !  think,  how  many  a  future  year, 
Of  placid  smile  and  downy  wing, 

May  sleep  within  its  holy  sphere ! 

Do  not  disturb  their  tranquil  >dream. 

Though  love  hath  ne'er  the  myst'ry  warm'd ; 

Yet  heav'n  will  shed  a  soothing  beam. 
To  bless  the  bond  itself  hath  form'd. 

But  then ,  that  eye,  that  burning  eye! 

Oh!  it  doth  ask,  with  magic  power. 
If  heay'n  can  ever  bless  the  tie 

Where  love  inwrcaths  no  genial  flower! 

Away,  away,  bewild'ring look ! 

Or  all  the  boast  of  virtue's  o'er ; 
Go  —  hie  thee  to  the  sage's  book. 

And  learn  from  him  to  feel  no  more ! 

I  cannot  warn  thee ;  every  touch. 

That  brings  my  pulses  close  to  thine,        / 

Tells  me  I  want  thy  aid  as  much. 
Oh!  qmte  as  much,  as  thou  dost  mine. 

Yet,  stay,  dear  love  —  one  effort  yet  — 
A  moment  turn  those  eyes  away, 

And  let  me,  if  I  can ,  forget 
The  light  that  leads  my  soul  astray! 

Thon  say'st,  that  we  were  bom  to  meet, 
That  our  hearts  bear  one  common  seal. 

Oh,  Lady !  think ,  how  man's  deceit 
Can  seem  to  sigh  and  feign  to  feel ! 

When,  o'er  thy  face  some  cleam  of  thought. 
Like  daybeams  through  the  morning  air. 

Hath  gradual  stole,  and  I  have  caught 
The  feeling  ere  it  kindled  there ; 

The  sympathy  I  then  betray'd, 

Perhaps ,  was  but  the  child  of  art, 
The  guile  of  one ,  who  long  hath  play'd 
With  all  these  wily  nets  of  heart. 
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Oh!  thou  halt  not  my  virgin  vow ! 

Though  few  the  years  I  yet  have  told, 
Cmut  t£>H  believe  1  lived  UII  now, 

With  loveless  heart  or  senses  cold? 

No  —  many  a  throb  of  bHss  and  pain, 

Por  many  a  maid,  my  soul  hath  prov'd ; 
With  some  I  wanton'd  wild  and  vain, 

While  some  I  kiily,  dear^  lovM ! 

The  chceic  to  thine  I  fondly  lay. 

To  theirs  had  been  as  fondly  lud ; 
The  words  to  thee  I  warmly  say, 

To  them  have  been  as  warmly  said. 

Then,  scorn  at  once  a  languid  heart. 

Which  long  hath  lost  its  early  spring ; 
Think  of  the  pure,  bright  soul  thou  ait, 

And  —  keep  the  ring,  oh!  keep  the  ring. 

Enough  —  now,  turn  thine  eyes  again; 

What,  still  that  look  and  still  that  sigh ! 
Dost  thou  not  feel  my  counsel  then? 

Oh !  no,  beloved !  —  aor  do  I. 

While  thus  to  mine  thy  bosom  lies, 

While  thus  our  breaths  commingling  glow, 
'Twere  more  than  woman,  to  be  wise, 

'Twere  more  than  man,  to  wish  thee  so ! 

Did  we  not  love  so  true,  so  dear. 

This  lapse  could  never  be  forgiven ; 
But  hearts  so  ond  and  lips  so  near  — 

Give  me  the  ring,  ana  now  —  Oh  heaven ! 


TO 


OH  SEEING   HBE  WITH  A  WHITB  VBU.  AND  A  KICH   QIRBLB. 

MAPFAPITAI  dHAOTZI  ^iAKFTON  POON, 

Ap.  Nioepkor.  in  Oneirocritieo, 

Put  off  the  vestal  veil,  nor,  oh! 

Let  weeping  angels  view  it ; 
Your  cheeks  belie  it^  virgin  snow. 

And  blush  repenting  through  it. 

Put  off  the  fatal  zone  you  wear; 

The  ladd  pearls  around  it 
Are  tears,  that  fell  from  Virtue  there, 

The  hour  that  Love  unbound  it. 


TUB 

RESEMBLANCE. 


vo  ecrcaad*  io. 


Donna,  quant*  e  poMtibile,  fu  altrai 
La  dedata  voetra  forma  verm. 

PKTKAUC.  SoutU.  IL 


Yes,  if  'twere  any  common  love. 
That  led  my  pliant  heart  astray, 

1  grant,  there's  not  a  power  above 
Could  wipe  the  faithless  crime  away ! 

But,  'twas  my  doom  to  err  with  one 

In  every  look  so  like  to  thee. 
That,  oh !  beneath  the  blessed  sun. 

So  fair  there  are  but  thou  and  she ! 

Whate'er  may  be  her  angel  birth. 
She  was  thy  lovely,  perfect  twin. 

And  wore  the  only  shape  ou  earth 
That  could  have  charm'd  my  soul  to  sin? 
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• 

Your  eyes !  —  the  eyes  of  languid  doves 
Were  never  half  so  like  each  other ! 

The  glances  of  the  baby  loves 

Resemble  less  thdr  warm-eyM  mother! 

Her  lip !  oh,  call  me  not  false  hearted. 
When  SQch  a  Hp  I  fondly  pressed ; 

^was  Love  some  melting  cherry  parted. 
Gave  thee  one  half  and  her  the  rest ! 

And  when,  with  all  thy  murmuring  tone. 
They  sued,  half-open,  to  be  kiss'd, 

I  could  as  soon  resist  thine  own. 
And  them,  heav'n  knows!  I  ne'er  resist. 

Then,  scorn  me  not,  though  false  I  be, 
'Twas  love  that  wak'd  the  dear  excess ; 

My  heart  had  been  more  true  to  thee. 
Had  mine  eye  priz'd  thy  beauty  less ! 


TO 


Whkn  I  lov'd  you,  I  can't  bnt*  allow 

I  had  many  an  exquisite  minute ; 
But  the  scorn  that  I  feel  for  you  now 

Hath  even  more  luxury  in  it! 

Thus,  whether  we're  on  or  we're  ottj 

8ome  witchery  seems  to  await  you ; 
To  love  you  is  pleasant  enough, 

And,  oh!  'tis  delidous  to  hate  you! 

FROa  THB 

GREEK  OF  MELEAGER.  * 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  liquid  flame, 
And  speak  my  Hbliooora's  name! 
Repeat  its  magic  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  let  the  sound  my  lips  adore, 
Sweeten  the  breeze,  and  mingling  swim 
On  every  bowl's  voluptuous  brim! 

Give  me  the  wreath  that'withers  there. 

It  was  but  last  delicious  night. 
It  hung  upon  her  wavy  hair, 

And  caught  her  eyes'  reflected  light! 
Oh  I  haste,  and  twine  it  round  my  brow ; 
It  breathes  of  Hbliodora  now ! 

The  loving  rose-bod  drops  a  tear. 
To  sec  the  nymph  no  longer  here. 
No  longer,  where  she  used  to  lie. 
Close  to  my  heart's  devoted  sigh! 

LINES, 

WRITTBN   IKI  A   STORM  AT  SB  A. 

That  sky  of  clouds  is  not  the  sky 
To  light  a  lover  to  the  pillow 

Of  her  he  loves  — 
The  swell  of  yonder  foaming  billow 

EtnSy  6w  ccKifrivio  xo  ylvnv  fuc/  ovofia. 
Kai  fioi  rov  pQex^'swa  (iVQOig  riai  x^^ow  f ovra, 

Mvafjtocwov  xcivorg,  a(ifpmd'u  6TB(pavov 
JcatffVH  fptlsQUffTOv  tdov  ^odovy  ovvBxa  XBivav 

Brmnek,  Jnaiect,  Tom.  i.  p.  ffii 
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Resembles  not  the  heppy  sigh 
That  rapture  moves. 

Yet  do  I  feel  more  tranquil  now 
Amid  the  gloomy  ^ifvilds  of  ocean, 

In  this  dark  hour. 
Than  when,  in  transport's  youag  emotion, 
IVc  stolen,  beneath  the  evening  star, 

To  Julia's  bower. 

Oh!  there's  a  holy  calm  profound 
In  awe  like  this ,  that  ne  er  was  given 

To  rapture's  thrill ; 
'TIS  as  a  solemn  voice  from  heaven. 
And  the  soul,  listening  to  the  sound. 

Lies  mute  and  sUU! 

'tis  true,  it  talks  of  danger  nigh. 

Of  slumb'riBg  with  the  dead  to-morrow 

In  the  cold  deep, 
Where  pleasure's  throb  or  t«ars  of  sorrow 
No  more  shall  wake  the  heart  or  eye. 

But  all  must  sleep ! 

Well!  —  there  are  some,  thou  stormy  bed. 
To  whom  thy  sleep  would  be  a  treasure; 

Oh !  most  to  him, 
W^liose  lip  hath  drained  life's  cup  of  pleasure. 
Nor  left  one  honey  drop  to  shed 

Round  aiisery's  brim. 

Yes  —  h9  can  smile  serene  at  death : 

Kind  heav'n !  do  thou  bat  chase  the  .weeping 

Of  friends  who  love  him ; 
Tell  them  that  he  lies  calmly  sleeping. 
Where  sorrow's  sting  or  envy^s  breath 

No  more  sfiall  move  him. 


ODES 

TO 

NEA; 

WRITTEN  AT  BBBXUDA. 

NE\  TYPANIVEI. 

EURIPID.  MeHta,  v.  S67. 

Nat  ,  t«npt  me  not  to  love  again. 

There  was  a  time  when  love  was  sweet; 
Dear  Nba  !  had  I  known  thee  then. 

Our  souls  had  not  been  slow  to  meet ! 
Bat,  oh !  this  weary  heart  hath  run. 

So  many  a  time ,  the  rounds  of  pain. 
Not  e'en  for  thee ,  thou  lovely  one ! 

Would  I  endure  such  pangs  aguu. 

If  there  be  climes,  where  never  yet 
The  print  of  beauty's  foot  was  set. 
Where  man  may  pass  his  loveless  nights, 
Unfever'd  by  her  false  delights  — 
Thither  my  wounded  soul  would  fly. 
Where  rosy  cheek  or  radiant  eye 
Should  bring  no  more  thor  bliss,  thmr  pain. 
Or  fetter  me  to  earth  again! 

Dear  absent  girl !  whose  eyes  of  light. 

Though  little  priz'd  when  all  my  own. 
Now  float  before  me,  soft  and  bright 

As  when  they  first  enamouring  ihone! 
How  many  hours  of  idle  waste. 
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Vf\i\\\i\  thOBo  witohing  arms  cmbrac'd, 
Uiittliidftil  of  the  fleeting  day, 
Have  I  dlwolv^d  Ufe'*  dream  away  I 
O  bloom  of  time  profusely  shed! 
O  momoi»ti!  nmply,  vainly  fled. 
Yet  sweetly  too  —  for  love  perfum  d 
The  flame  which  thus  my  life  consumed; 
And  briUiaiit  was  the  chain  of  flowers, 
In  wluch  he  led  my  victim-hours ! 

Say ,  NBA  dear !  couldst  thou ,  like  her. 
When  wirm  to  feel  and  quick  to  err, 
Of  loving  fond ,  of  roving  fonder, 
My  thoughaess  soul  might  ^vish  to  w-aiidcr, 
Couldst  Uiou ,  like  her,  the  wish  reclaim, 

Kndearing  still,  reproaching  never, 
TUl  aU  my  heart  should  buni  wiUi  shame, 

And  be  thy  owi  more  fix  d  than  ever? 
Ni^  no  '  on  earth  there's  only  one 

Co^  bind  such  feithless  foUy  fast : 
kmA  ««►  on  earth  *tis  1  alone 

C««ld  laake  such  virtue  false  at  last; 

Nui »  the  heart  which  she  forsook, 

Kor  thee  were  but  a  worthless  shrine  — 
G«    lovely  girl,  that  angel  look 

niiut  thrilla  soul  more  pure  than  mine. 
Oh !  Uiou  shalt  be  all  else  to  me, 

That  heart  can  feel  or  tongue  can  6eign; 
ni  praise,  admire,  and  worship  thee. 

But  must  not,  dare  not ,  love  again. 


TALB  ITElt  OMIVE  CAVE. 

Propert.  Lib.  Iv.  Eieg.  8. 


I  PRAY  you ,  let  us  roam  no  more 
Along  that  wild  and  lonely  shore, 

Where  late  we  thoughtless  stray M ; 
'Twas  not  for  us ,  whom  heav*n  intends 
To  be  no  more  than  simple  friends. 

Such  lonely  walks  were  made. 

That  little  Bay,  where  winding  in 
From  ocean's  rude  and  angry  din 

(As  lovers  steal  to  bliss). 
The  billows  kiss  the  shore,  and  then 
Flow  calmly  to  the  deep  agfun, 

As  though  they  did  not  kiss ! 

Remember,  o'er  its  drcling  flood 

In  what  a  dangVous  dream  we  stood  —  - 

The  silent  sea  before  us. 
Around  us ,  all  the  gloom  of  grove. 
That  e'er  was  spread  for  guilt  or  love. 

No  eye  but  nature's  o'er  us ! 

I  saw  you  blush !  you  felt  me  tremble, 
In  vain  would  formal  art  dissemble 

All  that  we  wish'd  and  thought; 
'Twas  more  than  tongue  could  dare  reveal, 
'Twas  more  than  virtue  ought  to  feel. 

But  all  tiiat  passion  ought! 

I  stoop'd  to  cull ,  with  falt'ring  hand, 
A  shell  that ,  on  the  golden  sand. 

Before  us  faintiy  gleam'd  ; 
I  rais'd  it  to  your  lips  of  dew. 
You  kiss'd  the  shell,  I  kiss'd  it  too  — 

Good  hcav'n!  how  sweet  it  seem'dt 

Oh!  trust  me,  'twas  a  place,  an  hour. 
The  worst  that  e'er  temptation's  power 
Could  tangle  me  or  you  in ! 
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Sweet  Njsa!  let  us  roam  no  more 

Along  that  wild  and  lonely  shore. 

Such  walks  will  be  our  ruin ! 


You  read  it  in  my  languid  eyes, 
And  there  alone  should  love  be  read ; 

You  hear  me  say  it  all  in  sighs, 
And  thus  alone  should  Ioto  be  said. 

Then  dread  no  more;  I  will  not  speak ; 

Although  my  heart  to  anguish  tnrill, 
ni  spare  the  burning  of  your  cheek, 

And  look  it  all  in  silence  still! 

Heard  yon  the  wish  I  darM  to  name, 
To  murmur  on  that  luckless  night, 

Whei^  passion  broke  the  bonds  of  shame, 
And  loye  grew  madness  in  your  sight  ? 

Divinely  through  the  graceful  dance. 
You  seem'd  to  float  in  silent  song. 

Bending  to  earth  that  beamy  glance^ 
As  if  to  light  your  steps  along ! 

Oh !  how  could  others  dare  to  touch 
That  hallowed  form  with  hand  &o  free. 

When  but  to  look  was  bliss  too  much. 
Too  rare  for  all  but  heav'n  and  me ! 

With  snuling  eyes ,  that  little  thought 
How  fatal  were  the  beams  they  threw, 

My  trembling  hands  you  lightly  caught. 
And  round  me,  like  a  spirit,  flew. 

Heedless  of  all,  I  wildly  tum'd. 
My  soul  forgot  —  nor,  oh!  condemn. 

That  ^hen  such  eyes  before  me  burn'd. 
My  soul  forgot  all  eyes  but  them ! 

I  darM  to  speak  in  sobs  of  bliss, 

Rapture  of  every  thought  bereft  me, 

I  would  have  dasp'd  you  —  oh ,  e'en  this !  — 
But ,  with  a  bound,  you  blushing  left  me. 

Forget,  forget  that  night's  offence. 

Forgive  it,  if,  alas!  you  can; 
'Twas  love,  'twas  passion  —  soul  and  sense  — 

'Twas  all  the  best  and  worst  of  man! 

That  moment ,  did  the  mingled  eyes 
Of  heav'n  and  earth  my  madness  view, 

I  shoidd  have  seen,  through  earth  and  skies. 
But' you  alone,  but  only  you! 

Did  not  a  frown  from  you  reprove, 
Myriads  of  eyes  to  me  were  none; 

I  should  have  —  oh ,  my  only  love! 
My  life!  what  should  I  not  have  done? 


A 

DREAM  OF  ANTIQUITY 

I  JUST  had  turn'd  the  classic  page. 

And  trac'd  that  happy  period  over. 
When  love  could  warm  the  proudest  sage. 

And  wisdom  grace  the  tenderest  lover ! 
Before  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep. 

Upon  the  bank  awhile  I  stood, 
And  saw  the  vestal  planet  weep. 

Her  tears  of  light  on  Ariel's  flood. 
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My  heart  wa»  full  of  fancy's  dream, 
Aiidy  aal  watchM  the  playful  stream, 
Entangling  in  ita  net  of  smiles, 
So  fair  a  group  of  elfin  isles^ 
I  felt  as  if  the  scenery  there 

Were  lighted  by  a  Grecian  sky  — 
As  if  I  breath'd  the  blissful  air 

That  yet  was  warm  with  Sappho's  sigh ! 

And  now,  the  downy  hand  of  rest 
Her  signet  on  my  eyes  imprest. 
And  still  the  bright  and  balmy  spell, 
Like  star-dew ,  o'er  my  fau<^  fell ! 
I  thought  that,  all  eiirapt,  I  stray M 
Through  that  serene ,  luxurious  shade,  ^ 
Where  Epicurus  taught  the  Loves 

To  pohsh  virtue's  native  brightness, 
Just  as  the  beak  of  playful  doves 

Can  give  to  pearls  a  smoother  whitenem!  * 
'Twas  one  of  those  delicious  nights 

So  common  in  the  climes  of  Greece, 
When  day  withraws  but  half  its  lights. 

And  all  is  moonshine ,  balm ,  and  peace  t 
And  thou  wert  there,  my  own  belov  d ! 
And  dearly  by  thy  side  I  rov'd 
Through  many  a  temple's  reverend  gloom. 
And  many  a  bower's  seductive  bloom. 
Where  beauty  blush'd  and  wisdom  taught, 
Where  lovers  sighM  and  sages  thought. 
Where  hearts  might  feel  or  heads  discern. 

And  all  was  form'd  to  soothe  or  move, 
To  make  the  dullest  love  to  learn. 

To  make  the  coldest  learn  to  love ! 

And  now  the  fairy  pathway  seem'd 

To  lead  us  through  enchanted  ground. 
Where  all  that  bard  has  ever  dream'd 

Of  love  or  luxury  bloom'd  around! 
Oh!  *twas  a  bright,  bewildering  scene  — 
Along  the  alley's  deepening  green 
Soft  lamps ,  that  hung  like  burning  flowers. 
And  scented  and  illunrd  the  bowers, 
Seem'd,  as  to  him,  who  darkling  roves 
Amid  the  lone  Hercynian  groves. 
Appear  the  countless  birds  of  light, 
That  sparkle  in  the  leaves  at  night. 
And  from  their  wings  diffuse  a  ray 
Along  the  traveller^  weary  way !  * 
'Twas  light  of  that  mystcnous  kind. 

Through  which  the  soul  is  doom'd  to  roam. 
When  it  has  left  this  world  behind. 

And  eone  to  seek  its  heav'nly  home! 
And ,  Nba  ,  thou  didst  look  and  move. 

Like  any  blooming  soul  of  bliss. 
That  wanders  to  its  home  above 

Through  mild  and  shadowy  light  like  this ! 

But  now,  methought,  we  stole  along 

Through  halls  of  more  voluptuous  glory 
Than  ever  liv'd  in  Teian  song. 

Or  wanton'd  in  Milesian  story !  * 

1  Osflsendl  thinks  that  the  gardens^  which  Patisanias  mentiona,  in  his  first  Boole,  were 
those  of  Epicurus;  and  Stuart  says,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Athens,  ^'IVear  this  convent  (the  coa- 
vent  ol'  Haf^os  Asomatos)  is  the  place  called  at  preseut  Kepoi,  or  the  Gardens;  and  Ampeloa 
Kepos.  or  the  Vineyard  Garden;  these  were  prohably  the  gardens  wiiich  Pausanias  visited." 
Chap.  li.  Vol.  I. 

X  This  method  of  polishinjf  pearls,  by  leaving  them  awhile  to  be  played  with  by  doves, 
is  mentioned  by  the  fanciful  Cardanus ,  de  Rcrum  Varictat.  Lib.  vil.  cap.  34. 

S  In  Hercyuio  GeruianisB  salta  iuusitata  genera  alitnm  accepimus,  quarnm  plume,  ignian 
mode,  eolluceant  noctibus.  Pliu.  Lib.  x.  cap.  47. 

4  The  Milesiacs,  or  Milesian  fables,  had  their  origin  in  Miletus,  a  luxurious  town  of 
Ionia.  Aristides  was  the  most  celebrated  author  of  these  licentious  fictions.  See  tlularck  (is 
Crasao)  wlio  calls  them  axvlaaxa  fitfiiia* 
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And  nymphs  were  there,  whose  very  eyes 
Seem'd  almost  to  exhale  in  sighs; 
Whose  every  little  ringlet  tbrill'd. 
As  if  with  soul  and  passion  filfd ! 
Some  flew,  with  amber  cups,  around. 

Shedding  the  flowery  wines  of  Crete,  ^ 
And  ,  as  they  pass'd  with  youthful  bound. 

The  onyx  shone  beneath  their  feet!  * 
While  others,  waring  arras  of  snow 

Kntwin'd  by  snakes  of  burnished  gold,  * 
And  showing  limbs,  as  loath  to  show, 

Through  many  a  thin  Tarentian  fold,  * 
Qfided  along  the  festal  ring 
With  vases ,  all  respiring  spring. 
Where  roses  lay,  in  languor  breathing. 
And  the  young  beegrape,  ^  round  them  wreathing, 
Hung  on  their  blushes  warm  and  meek. 
Like  curls  upon  a  rosy  cheek  I 

Oh ,  Nba  !  why  did  morning  break 
The  spell  that  so  divinely  bound  me? 

Why  did  I  wake  ?  how  esuU  I  wake 
With  thee  my  own  and  heav'n  around  me ! 


Wkll  —  peace  to  thy  heart ,  though  another^s  it  be. 
And  health  to  thy  cheek  ,  though  it  bloom  not  for  me ! 
To-morrow  I  sail  for  those  cinnamon  groves. 
Where  nightly  the  ghost  of  the  Carribee  roves, 
And ,  far  from  thine  eye ,  oh !  perhaps  I  may  yet 
Its  seduoliofi  forgive  and  its  splendour  forget ! 
Farewell  to  Bermuda,*  and  long  may  the  bloom 
Of  the  lemon  and  myrtle  its  valleys  perfume; 
May  spring  to  eternity  hallow  the  shade. 
Where  Ariel  has  warbled  and  Waller^  has  stray'd! 
And  thou  —  when ,  at  dawn ,  thou  shalt  happen  to  roam 
Through  the  lime-coverM  alley  that  leads  to  thy  home. 
Where  oft ,  when  the  dance  and  the  revel  were  done. 
And  the  stars  were  beginning  to  fade  in  the  sun, 
I  have  led  thee  along,  and  have  told  by  the  way 
What  my  heart  all  the  night  had  been  burning  to  say  — 
Oh  I  think  of  the  past  —  give  a  sigh  to  those  times. 
And  a  blessing  for  me  to  that  alley  of  limes ! 


If  I  were  yonder  wave,  my  dear. 
And  thou  the  isle  it  clasps  around, 

1  **Some  of  the  Cretan  wiiiet,  which  Athenaeue  ealla  otto;  afOoafUOfj  fW»ai  thefar  fra- 
gnmej  reseaibliiif  that  of  tke  finest  flowers.**    Barry  on  ll^'test,  chap.  vil. 

S  It  appears  that,  in  Tery  splendid  mansions,  the  floor  or jpavement  was  frequently  of 
onyx,  Thos  Martial:   "Calcatusqao  tuo  sub  pede  lucet  onyx."    Eplg.  50.  Lib.  xii. 

S  Bracelets  of  this  shape  were  a  favourite  ornament   among   the   women    of  anUqnfty. 

Philoolxnt  Bpist  xL.  Laeian  too  tells  us  of  the  fiQa/toufi  dnairovra^.  See  hb  Amores,  whore 
he  describes  the  dressing-room  of  a  Grecian  lady,  and  we  Jind  the  **silver  \'asc,**  the  rouge, 
tfce  tooth-powder,  and  all  the  ^^mystic  order**  of  a  modem  toilet. 

4  Tcr^avrmdiov,  dtatpenms  trdv/ta^  Wfo/iaa/ittoif  ano  rrn  7*a^aiT<r»v/^^*»;  «ai  r^^^;. 

5  Apiaaa,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Lib.  liv.  and  **bow  called  the  MnacatcU  (a  mnscarom 
telbr  says  Pancironns,  Book  i.  Sect.  1.  Chap.  17. 

•  The  inhabitants  pronounce  the  name  as  if  it  were  written  Bermooda.  See  the  commenta- 
tora  on  the  words  *^{ni-vex'd  Bermoothes  ,**  in  the  Tempest.  —  I  wonder  it  did  not  occur  to 
■•mo  of  those  all-reading  gentlemen  that ,  possibly ,  the  discoverer  of  this  ^'island  of  hogs  and 
4««-ila**  might  have  been  no  less  a  personage  than  the  great  John  Bermudes ,  who ,  about  the 
•erne  period  (the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century)  was  sent  Patriarch  of  the  Latin  Church 
tm  Ethiopia,  and  has  left  us  moat  wonderful  stories  of  the  Amnions  and  the  Griffins  which  he 
•acoontered.  Ttaoelt  of  the  JenitB,  Vol.  L  I  am  afraid,  howex'er,  it  would  take  the  Patri- 
msuh  rather  too  much  out  of  his  way. 

T  Johnson  does  not  think  that  Waller  was  ever  at  Bennada;  but  the  "Account  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Settlements  in  America**  afHrms  it  confidently.  (Vol.  IL)  I  mention  this  work  however 
l«ss  for  its  authority  than  for  the  pleasure  I  feel  ia  onotiuc  an  unacknowledged  nroductioa  of 
ilio  groat  Edmund  Burke.  '  i        a  e      r 
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I  would  not  let  a  foot  come  near 
My  land  of  bliM ,  my  fairy  ground! 

If  I  were  yonder  couch  of  gold, 

And  thou  the  pearl  withui  it  placM, 
I  would  not  let  an  eye  behold 

The  aacred  gem  my  arms  embrac*d ! 

If  I  were  yonder  orange-tree, 

And  thou  the  blossom  blooming  there, 
I  would  not  yield  a  breath  of  thee. 

To  scent  the  most  imploring  air ! 

Oh!  bend  not  o'er  the  water's  brink. 

Give  not  the  wave  that  rosy  sigh. 
Nor  let  its  burning  mirror  drink 

The  soft  reflection  of  thine  eye. 

That  glossy  hair,  that  glowing  cheek. 

Upon  the  billows  pour  their  beam 
80  warmly  that  my  soul  could  seek 

Its  Nba  in  the  painted  stream* 

The  painted  stream  my  chilly  graye 

And  nuptial  bed  at  once  may  be, 
m  wed  thee  in  that  mimic  wave. 

And  die  upon  the  shade  of  thee ! 

Behold  the  leafy  mangrove,  bending 

O'er  the  waters  blue  and  bright. 
Like  Nba's  silky  lashes,  lending 

The  shadow  to  her  eyes  of  light ! 

Oh,  my  belov'd!  where'er  I  turn. 

Some  trace  of  thee  enchants  mine  eyes, 
In  every  star  thy  glances  burn. 

Thy  blush  on  every  flow'ret  lies. 

But  then  thy  breath !  —  not  all  the  fire. 

That  lights  the  lone  Semcnda's  *  death 
Id  eastern  climes,  could  e'er  respire 

An  odour  like  thy  dulcet  breath ! 

I  pray  thee ,  on  those  lips  of  thine 

To  wear  this  rosy  leaf  for  me. 
And  breathe  of  something  not  divine, 

Since  notlung  human  breathes  of  thee ! 

All  other  charms  of  thuie  I  meet 

In  nature ,  but  thy  sigh  alone ; 
Then  take,  oh !  take ,  though  not  so  sweet. 

The  breath  of  roses  for  thine  own! 

80 ,  while  I  walk  the  flow'ry  grove. 

The  bud  that  gives ,  through  morning  dew, 
The  lustre  of  the  lips  I  love. 

May  seem  to  give  their  perfume  too ! 

ON 

SEEING. AN  INFANT  IN  NEA'S  ARMS. 

Tbb  first  ambrosial  child  of  bliss, 

That  Psyche  to  her  bosom  press'd,  * 

Was  not  a  brighter  babe  than  this. 

Nor  blush'd  upon  a  lovelier  breast ! 
His  little  snow-white  fingers ,  straying 

Along  her  lip's  luxuriant  flower, 
Look'd  like  a  flight  of  ring-doves  playing, 

Silv'ry  through  a  roseate  bower ! 
And  when ,  to  shade  the  playful  bov. 

Her  dark  hair  fell ,  in  mazes  bright, 

*  Referont  tamcn  quidmm  in  Intcrlore  India  avera  esse,  nomine  Semendam,  &c.  Cardan. 
10  de  Subtilitat.  Caesar.  Scalicer  seems  to  think  Semcnda  bat  another  name  for  the  Phoenix. 
Excrcitat.  SS8. 
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Oh  1  *twafl  a  trpe  of  stolen  joy, 

Twas  loTe  beneath  the  Teil  of  night ! 
Soft  as  she  smiFd ,  he  smilM  again ; 

They  seemM  so  kindred  in  their  charms. 
That  one  might  think ,  the  babe  had  then 

Just  budded  in  her  blooming  arms ! 

TUB 

SNOW  SPIRIT. 

TU  VOTES  IMSOLITAfl,  CVNTHTA,  FBHRB  TflvmY 

Propert,  Lib.  I.  Elpg.  8. 

No ,  ne'er  did  the  wave  in  its  element  steep 

An  bland  of  lovelier  charms ; 
It  blooms  in  the  giant  embrace  of  the  deep, 

Like  Hebe  in  Hercules'  arms ! 
The  tint  of  your  bowers  is  balm  to  the  eye, 

Thdr  melody  balm  to  the  ear ; 
Bat  the  fiery  planet  of  day  is  too  nigh. 

And  the  Snow  Spirit  never  comes  here  IJ 

The  down  from  his  wing  is  as  white  as  the  pearl 

Thy  lips  for  their  cabinet  stole, 
And  it  falls  on  the  green  earth  as  meltiiig,  my  g^I, 

As  a  murmur  of  thine  on  the  soul ! 
Oh !  fly  to  the  clime ,  where  he  pillows  the  death. 

As  he  cradles  the  birth  of  the  year; 
Bright  are  your  bowers  and  balmy  their  breath. 

But  the  Snow  Spirit  cannot  come  here ! 

How  sweet  to  behold  him ,  when  borne  on  the  gale^ 

And  brightening  the  bosom  of  mom. 
He  flings ,  like  the  priest  of  Diana ,  a  veil 

O'er  the  brow  of  each  virginal  thorn ! 
Yet  think  not  the  veil  he  so  chillingly  casts 

Is  the  veil  of  a  vestal  severe ; 
No,  no ,  thou  wilt  see,  what  a  moment  it  lasts, 

Should  the  Snow  Spirit  ever  come  here ! 

But  fly  to  his  region  —  lay  open  thy  zone. 

And  he'll  weep  all  his  brilliancy  dim. 
To  think  that  a  bosom ,  as  white  as  his  own. 

Should  not  melt  in  the  day-beam  like  him ! 
Oh !  lovely  the  print  of  those  delicate  feet 

O'er  his  luminous  path  will  appear  — 
Fly !  my  beloved !  this  island  is  sweet. 

But  the  Snow  Spirit  cannot  come  here ! 

Evtav^a  d§  xa&mfffitarat  ^/tt»,  tiat  o,  ri  fitv  orofia  rq  nfia^ 
owe  oida*  /^vaq  d'  av  n^og  y§  a/iov  ovojua^orro, 

PkUoUrat,  loon.  17.  I<ib.  1 

I  STOLB  along  the  flowery  bank. 
While  many  a  bending  sea-grape*  drank 
The  sprinkle  of  the  feathery  oar 
That  wing'd  me  round  this  fairy  shore! 

'Twas  noon  $  and  every  orange  bud 
Hung  languid  o'er  the  crystal  flood, 
Funt  as  Uie  lids  of  maiden  eyes 
Beneath  a  lover's  burning  sighs! 
Oh,  for  a  naiad's  sparry  bower. 
To  shade  me  in  that  glowing  hour! 

A  little  dove,  of  milky  hue. 
Before  me  from  a  plantain  flew. 
And ,  light  along  the  water's  brim, 
I  steer'd  my  gentle  bark  by  him ; 
For  fancy  told  me,  love  had  sent 
This  snowy  bird  of  blandishment, 

The  seaside  or  mangrove  grape,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
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To  lead  me,  where  my  isonl  shoaM  meet  — 
I  knew  not  what ,  but  something  sweet ! 

Blest  be  the  little  pilot  dove! 
He  had  indeed  been  sent  by  love. 
To  guide  me  to  a  scene  so  dear 
As  fate  allows  but  seldom  here ; 
One  of  those  rare  and  brilliant  hours. 
Which ,  like  the  aloe^s  *  lingering  flowers. 
May  blossom  to  the  eye  of  man 
But  once  in  all  his  weary  span! 

Just  where  the  margin's  opening  shade 

A  vista  from  the  waters  made. 

My  bird  repos'd  his  aiver  plume 

Upon  a  rich  banana^s  bloom. 

On  vision  bright!  oh  spirit  fair! 

What  spell,  what  magic  raisM  her  there  V 

^was  Nba  !  slumbering  calm  and  mild, 

And  bloomy  as  the  dimpled  child. 

Whose  spirit  in  elysium  keeps 

Its  playful  sabbath,  while  he  sleeps! 

The  broad  banana's  ffreen  embrace 
Hune  shadowy  round  each  tranquil  grace ; 
One  little  beam  alone  could  win 
The  leaves  to  let  it  wander  in. 
And ,  stealing  over  all  her  charms. 
From  lip  to  cheek ,  from  neck  to  arms, 
It  glanc  d  around  a  fiery  kiss, 
All  trembling,  as  it  went,  with  bliss! 

Her  eyelid's  black  apd  silken  fringe 
Lay  on  her  cheek,  of  vermil  tinge, 
lake  the  first  ebon  cloud,  that  doses 
Dark  on  evening's  heaven  of  roses ! 
Her  glances,  though  in  slumber  hid, 
SeemM  glowing  through  their  ivory  lid, 
And  o'er  her  lip's  reflecting  dew 
A  soft  and  liquid  lustre  threw. 
Such  as,  declining  dim  and  faint, 
The  lamp  of  some  beloved  saint 
Doth  shed  upon  a  flowery  wreath. 
Which  pious  hands  have  hung  beneath! 

Was  ever  witchery  half  so  sweet ! 
Think ,  think  how  all  my  pulses  beat. 
As  o'er  the  rustling  bank  I  stole  — 
Oh !  you,  that  know  the  lover's  soul. 
It  is  for  you  to  dream  the  bliss, 
The  tremblings  of  an  hour  like  this ! 


ON  THB 

LOSS  OF  A  LETTER 

IHTBHDBD  FOR  NBA. 

Ob  !  it  was  fill'd  with  words  of  flame, 

With -all  tlie  wishes  wild  and  dear. 
Which  love  may  write,  but  dares  not  name. 

Which  woman  reads ,  but  must  not  hear ! 

Of  many  a  nightly  dream  it  told. 

When  all  that  chills  the  heart  by  day. 
The  worldly  doubt,  the  caution  cold, 

In  fancy's  fire  dissolve  away  1 

When  sottl  and  soul  divinely  meet. 
Free  from  the  senses'  guilty  shame, 

PI  t  '^i^A^^^'  '  ^^°^  ^*^^  ^^'  ^  *°  erroBMaa  Idea,  bat  it  U  quite  tme  enough  for  poetry, 
riaio,  1  tM|lJ^  allows  a  poet  to  be  ^'tiiroe  removes  from  truth;"  Tffiraros  ano  tjjj  alti»suxs. 
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And  mingle  in  a  sigh  so  sweet. 
As  virtue's  self  would  blush  to  blame ! 

How  oould  he  lose  such  tender  words? 

Words !  that  of  themselves,  should  spring 
To  Nba's  ear,  like  panting  birds, 

With  heart  and  soul  upon  their  wing  I 

Oh !  fancy  what  thev  dar'd  to  speak ; 

Think  all  a  virgin  s  shame  can  dread. 
Nor  pause,  until  thv  oonsdoos  cheek 

Shall  burn  with  thinking  all  they  said  ? 

And  I  shall  feign,  shall  fancy  too, 

Some  dear  reply  thou  mightst  have  giv*n; 
Shall  make  that  lip  distil  its  dew 

In  promise  bland  and  hopes  of  heaven ! 

Shall  think  it  tells  of  future  days. 

When  the  averted  cheek  will  turn. 
When  e^e  with  eye  shall  mingle  rays. 

And  hp  to  lip  shall  closely  burn!  — 

Ah!  if  this  flattery  is  not  thine, 

H  colder  hope  thy  answer  brings, 
ril  wish  thy  words  w^e  lost  like  mine. 

Since  I  can  dream  such  dcarcv  things ! 


I  potmn  her  not  —  the  chamber  seem'd 

Like  some  divinely  haunted  place, 
Where  fairy  forms  had  lately  beamM, 

And  left  behind  their  odorQus  trace ! 

It  felt,  as  if  her  lips  had  shed 
A  sigh  around  her,  ere  she  fled. 
Which  hung,  as  on  a  melting  lute, 
When  all  the  silver  ohords  are  mute 
There  lingers  still  a  trembling  breath 
After  the  note^s  luxurious  death, 
A  shade  of  song,  a  spirit  air 
Of  melodies  which  had  been  there ! 

I  saw  the  web,  which,  all  the  day 

Had  floated  o'er  her  cheek  of  rose; 
I  saw  the  couch,  where  late  she  lay 

In  languor  of  divine  repose ! 

And  I  could  trace  the  hallow'd  print 
Her  limbs  had  left,  as  pore  and  warm. 

As  if  'twere  done  in  rapture's  mint. 
And  love  himself  haa  stamp'd  the  form ! 

OhNsA!  NbaI  where  wert  thou  ? 

In  pity  fly  not  thus  from  me; 
Thou  art  my  life,  my  essence  now. 

And  my  soul  dies  of  wanting  thee! 

A  KISS  A  L'ANTIQUE. 

Behold,  my  love,  the  curious  eem 

Withm  tlus  simple  ring  of  gold ; 
Tb  hallow'd  by  the  touch  of  them 

Who  fiv'd  in  classic  hours  of  old. 

Some  fiedr  Athenian  ^1,  perhi4)s, 

Upon  her  hand  this  gem  display'd. 
Nor  thought  that  time's  eternal  lapse 

Should  see  it  grace  a  lovelier  maid ! 

Look,  darliug,  what  a  sweet  dengn ! 

The  more  we  gaze,  it  oharais  the  more: 
Come,  —  cdoser  brin^  that  cheek  to  mine, 

Ajid  trace  with  me  1^  beAtttiies  o'er. 
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Thou  seest,  it  is  a  simple  youth 

By  some  enamourM  nymph  embraced  — 

Look,  Nba  love!  and  say  in  sooth 
Is  not  her  band  most  dearly  placM  ? 

Upon  bis  curled  head  behind 
It  seems  in  careless  play  to  lie,  ^ 

Yet  presses  gently,  half  inclinM 
To  bring  tus  lip  of  nectar  nigh ! 

Oh  happy  maid !  too  happy  boy ! 

The  one  so  fond  and  faintly  loath. 
The  other  yielding  slow  to  joy  — 

Oh,  rare  indeed,  but  blissful  both ! 

Imagine,  love,  that  I  am  he, 
Aud  just  as  warm  as  he  is  chilling ; 

Imagine  too  that  thou  art  she. 

But  quite  as  cold  as  she  is  willing : 

So  may  we  try  the  graceful  way 
In  which  their  gentle  arms  are  twin'd. 

And  thus,  like  her,  my  hand  I  lay 
Upon  tJiy  wreathed  hair  behind: 

And  thus  I  feel  thee  breathing  sweet, 
As  slow  to  mine  thy  head  I  move; 

And  thus  our  lips  together  meet, 
And  —  thus  1  kiss  thee  —  oh,  my  love! 


ItSctvoTto  etxaair,  on  emoXlvfttvov  9V(pQaiv9i. 

ARISTOT.  Rketor,  Lib.  ui.  Cap.  4. 

Thbrb's  not  a  look,  a  word  of  thine. 

My  soul  hath  e*er  forgot ; 
Thou  ne'er  hast  bid  a  ringlet  shine,  ^ 
Nor  giv*n  thy  locks  one  graceful  twine 

Which  I  remember  not ! 

There  never  yet  a  murmur  fell 

From  that  beguiling  tongue. 
Which  did  not,  with  a  lingering  spell, 
Upon  my  charmed  senses  dwell. 

Like  something  heaven  had  sung!   • 

Ah !  that  I  could,  at  once,  forget 

All,  all  that  haunts  me  so  — 
And  yet,  thou  witchmg  girl !  —  and  yet 
To  die  were  sweeter,  than  to  let 

The  lov'd  remembrance  go ! 

No,  if  this  slighted  heart  must  see 

Its  faithful  pulse  decay. 
Oh!  let  it  die,  remembenng  thee. 
And,  like  the  burnt  aroma,  be 

Consumed  in  sweets  away ! 


EPISTLE  V. 

TO 

JOSEPH  ATKINSON,   ESQ. 

FROM  BBRHDDA.* 


JlforcA. 

**TnB  daylight  is  gone  —  but,  before  we  depart, 
''One  cup  shall  go  round  to  the  firiend  of  my  heart, 

1  Somewhat  like  the  symnlerma  of  Capid  and  Psyche  at  Floreoce,  in  which  the  positioii  of 
Psyche*8  hand  ta  finely  expressive  of  affection.  See  the  Museum  Flurentiaum,  Tom.  ii.  Tab. 
43,  «.  I  know  of  very  few  subjects  in  which  poetry  could  bo  more  interestingly  employed, 
than  In  illUMtrating  some  of  the  ancient  statues  and  cems.  .  .*     •    ^ 

2  Pinkerton  has  said  that  ''a  good  history  and  description  of  the  Bermudas  might  afford 
a  pleasing  addition  to  the  geographical  library;  *  but  there  certainly  are  not  materials  for  suclt 
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"To  the  kindest,  the  dearest  —  oh!  jadge  by  the  tear, 
*^That  I  shed  while  I  name  him,  how  kind  and  how  dear!" 

'Twas  thus  by  the  shade  of  a  calabash-tree. 
With  a  few,  who  could  feel  and  remember  like  me. 
The  chann  that,  to  s.veetea  my  goblet,  I  threw. 
Was  a  tear  to  the  past  and  a  blessing  on  you! 

Oh!  say,  do  you  thus,  in  the  luminous  hour 
Of  wine  and  of  wit,  when  the  heart  is  in  flower 
And  shoots  from  the  Up,  under  Bacchus's  dew, 
In  blossoms  of  thought  ever  springing  and  new ! 
Do  you  sometimes  remember,  and  hsdlow  the  brim 
Of  your  cup  with  a  sisb,  as  you  crown  it  to  him 
Who  b  lonely  and  sad  in  these  valleys  so  fair. 
And  would  pine  in  elysium,  if  friends  were  not  there ! 

Last  night,  when  we  came  from  the  calabash-tree. 
When  my  limbs  were  at  rest  and  my  spirit  was  free, 
The  glow  of  the  grape  and  the  dreams  of  the  day 
Put  the  magical  springs  of  my  fancy  in  play. 
And  oh!  —  such  a  vision  as  haunted  me  then 
I  could  slumber  for  ages  to  witness  again ! 
The  many  I  like,  and  the  few  J  adore. 
The  friends  who  were  dear  and  beloved  before. 
But  never  till  now  so  beloved  and  dear. 
At  the  call  of  my  fancy  surrounded  me  here ! 
Soon,  soon  did  the  flattering  spell  of  their  smile 
To  a  paradise  brighten  the  blest  little  isle; 
Serener  t^e  wave,  as  they  look'd  on  it,  flowed, 
And  warmer  the  rose,  as  they  gathered  it,  glowM! 
Not  the  valleys  Heraean  (though  watered  by  rills. 
Of  the  pearliest  flow,  from  those  pastoral  hills,  * 
Where  the  song  of  the  shepherd,  primeval  and  wild. 
Was  taught  to  the  nymphs  by  their  mystical  child). 
Could  display  such  a  bloom  of  delight,  as  was  given 
By  the  magic  of  love  to  this  miniature  heaven ! 

Oh  magic  of  love !  oncmbellish'd  by  you. 
Has  the  garden  a  blush  or  the  herbage  a  hue? 
Or  blooms  there  a  prospect  in  nature  or  art. 
Like  the  vista  that  shines  through  the  eye  to  the  heart? 

Alas !  that  a  vision  so  happy  should  fade ! 
That,  when  morning  around  me  in  brilliancy  playM, 

«  work.  The  island,  since  tbe  time  of  iU  dlscoTerjr,  has  experienced  so  very  few  viclstitadcs, 
tke  people  have  been  so  Indolent,  and  their  trade  ho  limited,  that  there  ii  but  little  which  the 
historian  could  aunplifv  into  importance ;  and ,  with  respect  to  the  nataral  prodnctions  of  the 
eonntry,  the  few  which  the  inhabitants  can  be  induced  to  cultivate  are  so  common  in  the  West 
Indies,  tliat  they  have  been  described  by  every  naturalist  who  has  written  any  acconnt  of  those 
islands. 

It  is  often  asserted  by  the  transatlantic  politicians  tiiat  this  little  colony  deserves  more  at- 
tention from  the  mother  -  country  than  it  receives,  and  it  certainly  possesses  advantages  of 
■Itiiation.  to  which  we  should  not  be  lonr  insensible,  if  it  were  once  m  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
I  was  told  by  a  celebrated  friend  of  Washinrton,  at  \ew  York,  that  they  had  formed  a  plan  for 
Its  capture  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War ;  ''with  the  intention  (as  he  expressed 
Umsclf)  of  malcing  it  a  nest  of  hornets  for  the  annoyance  of  British  trade  in  that  part  of  the 
world."  And  there  is  no  doubt  it  lies  so  fairly  in  the  track  to  the  West  Inities,  that  an  enemy 
might  with  ease  convert  it  into  a  ver}*  harassing  impediment. 

The  plan  of  Bishop  Berkely  for  a  college  at  Bermuda,  where  American  savages  might  be 
converted  and  educated,  thou^^h  concurred  in  by  the  government  of  the  day,  was  a  vrifd  and 
nneless  speculation.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  governor  of  the  island  some  years  since,  propo- 
ned, if  I  mistake  not,  the  establishment  of  a  marine  academy  for  the  instruction  of  those  chil- 
dren of  West  Indians,  who  might  be  intended  for  any  nautical  employment.  This  was  a  more 
rmUonal  idea,  and  for  somethiug  of  this  nature  the  inland  is  admirably  calculated.  But  the 
plan  should  be  much  more  extensive,  and  embrace  a  general  system  of  education,  which  would 
entirely  remove  the  alternative,  in  which  the  colonists  are  involved  at  present,  of  either  send- 
ing their  sons  to  Enrland  for  instruction,  or  entrusting  them  to  colleges  in  the  States  of  Ame- 
rica, where  ideas ,  by  no  means  favourable  to  Great  Britain,  are  very  sedulously  inculcated. 

The  women  of  Bermuda,  though  not  f^euerally  handsome,  have  an  affectionate  languor  in 
tlieir  look  and  manner,  whir.h  is  always  interesting.  Wh«at  tne  French  imply  by  their  epithet 
aimante  seems  very  much  the  character  of  the  young  Bcrmudian  girls  —  that  predisposition 
to  loving,  which,  without  being  awakened  by  any  particular  object,  diffuses  itself  throu|ch  the 

r moral  manner  m  a  tone  of  tenderncjis  that  never  fails  to  fascinate.  The  men  of  the  island, 
confess,  are  not  very  civilised;  and  the  old  philosopher,  who  imagined  that,  after  this  life, 
men  would  be  rhangi'd  into  mules,  and  Women  into  turtle  doves,  would  find  the  metamorpho- 
sis  in  some  degree  anticipated  at  Bermuda. 

*  Mountains  of  Sicily,,  upon  which  Daphuis,  the  first  inventor  of  bucolic  poetry,  was  nursed 
by  the  nymphs.    See  the  lively  description  of  these  mountains  in  Diodorus  Sieulns,  Lib.  iv. 
Mqoux  y^  ^(^  xcira  r^  2'txfiUay  »<naf^  a  tpaoi  xa2ii»,  «.  r.  I. 
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The  rose  and  the  stream  I  had  thoagfat  of  at  night 
Should  still  be  before  me,  unfadinely  bright; 
While  the  friends,  Yfho  had  se^m'd  to  hang  over  the  stream. 
And  to  gather  the  roses,  had  fled  with  my  dream! 

But  see,  tliroagh  the  harboar,  in  floating  array, 
The  bark  that  must  carry  these  pages  away,  ^ 
Impadently  flutters  her  wing  to  the  wind. 
And  will  soon  leave  the  bowers  of  Ariel  behind ! 
What  billows,  what  ffalcs  is  she  fated  to  prove, 
Ere  she  sleep  in  the  lee  of  the  land  that  I  love! 
Yet  pleasant  the  swell  of  those  billows  would  be, 
And  the  sound  of  those  gales  would  be  music  to  mc! 
Not  the  tranquillest  air  that  the  winds  ever  blew. 
Not  the  silvery  lapse  of  the  summer-eve  dew 
Were  as  sweet  as  the  breeze,  or  as  bright  as  the  foam 
Of  the  wave,  that  would  carry  your  wanderer  home! 

LOVE  AND  REASON. 

"Quand  rhomme  commence  k  raisonjier,  i1  cease  de  sentir.** 

J.  J.  ROUSSEAU,  s 
'TwAS  in  the  summer  time,  so  sweet. 

When  hearts  and  flowers  are  both  in  season. 
That  —  who,  of  all  the  world,  should  meet. 
One  early  dawn,  but  Love  and  Reason ! 

Love  told  his  dream  of  yesternight. 

While  Reason  talkM  about  the  weather; 
The  mom,  in  sooth,  was  fair  and  bright. 

And  on  they  took  their  way  together. 

The  boy  in  many  a  gambol  flew. 

While  Reason,  like  a  Juno,  stalk'd, 
And  from  her  portly  figure  threw 

A  lengthened  shadow,  as  she  walk'd. 

No  wonder  Love,  as  on  they  pass'd. 

Should  find  that  sunny  morning  chill. 
For  still  the  shadow  Reason  cast 

Fell  on  the  boy,  and  coolM  him  still. 

In  vain  he  tried  his  wings  to  warm, 

Or  find  a  pathway  not  so  dim. 
For  still  the  maid's  gigantic  form 

Would  pass  between  the  sun  and  him! 

"This  must  not  be,  **  said  little  Love  — 

'^The  sun  was  made  for  more  than  you.^ 
So,  turning  through  a  myrtle  grove, 

fie  bid  tile  portiy  nymph  actieu ! 

Now  giuly  roves  the  laughing  boy 

O W  mcmy  a  mead,  by  many  a  stream ; 
In  every  breeze  inhaling  joy, 

And  drinking  bliss  in  every  beam. 

From  all  the  gardens,  all  the  bowers, 

He  cuird  the  many  sweets  they  shaded. 
And  ate  the  fruits  and  smell'd  the  flowers, 

Till  taste  was  gone  and  odour  faded! 

But  now  the  sun,  in  pomp  of  noon, 

Look'd  blazing  o'er  the  parched  plains; 
Alas !  the  boy  grew  languid  soon. 

And  fever  thriUM  through  all  his  veins! 

The  dew  forsook  his  baby  brow. 

No  more  with  vivid  bloom  he  smiFd  — 
Oh !  where  was  tranquil  Reason  now,  i 

To  cast  her  shadow  o'er  the  child  ? 

Beneath  a  green  and  aged  palm. 
His  foot  at  length  for  shelter  turning, 

1  A  ship,  ready  to  sail  forEnrland.    , 

2  QaoUsJ  somewhere  in  St.  Pierre's  Etudes  de  la  Nature. 
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He  saw  the  nymph  rediiung  cahn, 

With  brow  aa  cool  as  hu  wa«  burning! 

'*0h!  take  me  to  that  bosom  cold,*' 

In  murmurs  at  her  feet  he  said ; 
And  Reason  op'd  her  g^armenf  s  fold, 

And  flung  it  round  ms  feverM  head 

He  felt  her  bosom's  icy  touch, 

And  soon  it  lull'd  his  pulse  to  rest ; 
For,  ah!  the  chill  was  quite  too  much. 

And  Love  expur'd  on  Reason's  breast! 


Nat,  do  not  weep,  my  Fanny  dear! 

While  in  these  arms  you  lie. 
The  world  hath  not  a  wish,  a  fear. 
That  ought  to  claim  one  predous  tear 

From  that  beloved  eye ! 

The  world!  —ah,  Fanwt  !  love  must  shun 

The  path  where  many  rove; 
One  bosom  to  rectine  upon. 
One  heart,  to  be  his  only-one, 

Are  qiute  enough  for  love ! 

What  can  we  wish,  that  is  not  here 

Between  your  arms  and  mine? 
Is  there,  on  earth,  a  space  so  dear, 
As  that  within  the  blessed  sphere 
Two  loving  arms  entwine! 

For  me,  there's  not  a  lock  of  jet 

Along  your  temples  curl'd. 
Within  whose  glossy,  tangling  net, 
My  soul  doth  not,  at  once,  forget 

All,  all  the  worthless  world! 

'TIS  in  your  eyes,  my  sweetest  love! 

My  only  worlds  I  see; 
Let  but  their  orbs  in  sunshine  move. 
And  earth  below  and  skies  above 

May  frown  or  smile  for  me! 

ASPASIA. 

•TwAS  in  the  fair  Aspasia's  bower. 
That  Love  and  Learning,  many  an  hour. 
In  dalliance  met,  and  Learning  saul'd 
With  rapture  on  the  playful  child, 
Who  wanton  stole,  to  find  his  nest 
Within  a  fold  of  Learning's  vest! 

There,  as  the  listening  statesman  hung 
In  transport  on  Aspasia's  tongue. 
The  destinies  of  Athens  took 
Their  colour  from  Aspasia's  look. 
Oh  happy  time!  when  laws  of  state, 
When  aU  that  rul'd  the  country's  fate. 
Its  glory,  quiet,  or  alarms, 
Was  plann'd  between  two  snowy  arms ! 

Sweet  times!  you  could  not  always  last  - 
And  yet,  oh!  yet,  you  are  not  past; 
Though  we  have  lost  the  sacred  mould. 
In  wmch  their  men  were  cast  of  old. 
Woman,  dear  woman,  still  the  same. 
While  lips  are  balm  and  looks  are  flame, 
While  man  possesses  heart  or  eyes. 
Woman's  bright  empire  never  dies! 

Fankt,  my  love,  they  ne'er  shall  say, 
That  beauty's  charm  hath  pass'd  away ; 
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Bat  think,  my  Theon,  how  this  soal  vi as  tbtiU'd, 
When  near  a  fonnt,  which  o'er  the  Tale  difitiU*d, 
My  fancy's  eye  beheld  a  form  recline. 
Of  lonar  race,  but  so  resembling  thine. 
That,  oh !  —  'twas  but  fidelity  in  me, 
To  fly,  to  clasp,  and  worship  it  for  thee! 
No  aid  of  words  th'  unbodied  soul  requires, 
To  waft  a  wish  or  embassy  desires ; 
But,  by  a  throb  to  spirits  only  given. 
By  a  mute  impulse,  only  felt  in  heaven. 
Swifter  than  meteor  shaft  through  summer  skies. 
From  soul  to  soul  the  glancM  idea  flies ! 

We  met  —  like  thee  the  youthful  yision  smU'd;    ' 
But  not  like  thee,  when  passionately  wild. 
Thou  wak'st  the  slumbering  blushes  of  my  cheek, 
«By  looking  things  thyself  would  blush  to  speak ! 
No ;  'twas  the  tender,  intellectual  smile. 
Flushed  with  the  past  and  yet  serene  the  while. 
Of  that  delicious  hour  when,  glowing  yet. 
Thou  yield'st  to  nature  with  a  fond  regret. 
And  thy  soul,  waking  from  its  wilder'd  dream. 
Lights  in  thine  eye  a  mellower,  chaster  beam ! 

Oh  my  beloved !  how  divinely  sweet 
Is  the  pure  joy,  when  kindred  spirits  meet! 
Th'  Elean  god,  *  whose  faithful  waters  flow. 
With  love  Sieir  only  light,  through  caves  below. 
Wafting  in  triumph  all  the  flowery  braids. 
And  festal  rings,  with  which  Olympic  maids 
Have  deck'd  their  billow,  as  an  ofl'ering  meet 
To  pour  at  Arethusa's  crystal  feet! 
Think,  when  he  mingles  with  hu  fountain  bride. 
What  perfect  rapture  thrills  the  blended  tide! 
Each  melts  in  each,  till  one  pervading  kiss 
Confound  their  currents  in  a  sea  of  bliss! 
'Twas  thus  — 

But,  Theon,  'tis  a  weary  theme. 
And  thou  delight'st  not  in  my  lingering  dream. 
Oh !  that  our  lips  were,  at  this  moment,  near. 
And  I  would  kiss  thee  into  patience,  dear! 
And  make  thee|Snule  at  all  the  magic  tales 
Of  starlight  bowers  and  planetary  vales. 
Which  my  fond  soul,  inspir'd  by  thee  and  love. 
In  slumber's  loom  hath  exquisitely  wove. 
But  no ;  no  more  —  soon  as  to-morrow's  ray 
O'er  soft  Ilissus  shall  dissolve  away, 
ni  fly,  my  Theon,  to  thy  burning  breast. 
And  there  in  murmurs  tell  thee  all  the  rest: 
Then  if  too  weak,  too  cold  the  vision  seems. 
Thy  lip  shall  teach  me  something  more  than  dreams! 

THE  SENSES. 
9  IBitatm. 

Imbowrr'd  in  the  vernal  shades. 

And  circled  all  by  rosy  fences, 
I  saw  the  five  luxurious  muds. 

Whom  mortals  love,  and  call  Thb  Sbnsbs. 

IVIany  and  blissful  were  the  ways. 

In  which  they  seem'd  to  pass  their  hours  — 

One  wander'd  through  the  garden's  maze, 
Inhaling  all  the  soul  of  flowers; 

*  The  rirer  Alpheas,  which  flowed  by  Pisa  or  Olympla,  and  into  which  it  was  costomry 
to  throw  offering  of  difTercni  kinds ,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games.  In  the 
pretty  romance  of  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  the  river  is  supposed  to  carry  these  offerings  as 
bridal  gifts  to  the  fountain  Arethusa.  Kai  i.t*  rtpf  AQt&ovaaw  ovrmrwAkxpnov  Wfupoarolu' 
crav  ow  q  tow  olvfimwv  io(tTfij  x,  x.  i.  Lib.  I. 
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Like  tkose,  who  lire  upon  the  ameil 

Of  rose*,  l>y  the  Ganges'  stream,  * 
With  perfume  from  the  nowVet's  bell. 

She  fed  her  life's  ambrosial  dream ! 

Another  touchM  (he  silyery  late. 

To  chain  a  charmed  sister's  ear. 
Who,  hung  beside  her,  still  and  muf^e, 

Gazing  as  if  her  eyes  could  hear! 

The  nymph,  who  thrill'd  the  warbling  wire, 

Would  often  raise  her  ruby  lip. 
As  if  it  pouted  with  desire 

Some  cooling  nectarM  draught  to  sip. 

Nor  yet  was  she,  who  heard  the  lute, 

Unmindful  of  the  minstrel  maid, 
But  press'd  the  sweetest,  richest  fruit 

To  bathe  her  ripe  lip  as  she  play'd! 

But,  oh!  the  fairest  of  the  group 

Was  one,  who  in  the  sunshine  lay. 
And  opM  the  dncture's  golden  loop 

That  hid  her  bosom's  panting  play ! 

And  still  her  gentle  hand  she  stole 

Along  the  snows,  so  smoothly  orb'd. 
And  lodc'd  the  while,  as  if  her  soul 

Were  in  that  heay'nly  touch  absorbed! 

Another  nymph,  who  linger'd  nigh. 

And  held  a  prism  of  various  light. 
Now  put  the  rainbow  wonder  by, 

To  look  upon  this  lovelier  sight. 

And  stiU  as  one's  enamour'd  touch 

Adown  the  lapsing  ivory  fell. 
The  other's  eye,  entranc'd  as  much. 

Hung  giddy  o'er  its  radiant  swell ! 

Too  wildly  charm'd,  I  would  have  fled  — 

But  she,  who  in  the  sunshine  lay, 
Replac'd  her  golden  loop,  and  said. 
We  pray  thee  for  a  moment  stay. 

If  true  my  counting  poises  beat, 
*'It  must  be  now  almost  the  hour, 
^'When  Love,  with  visitation  sweet, 
'^Descends  upon  our  bloomy  bower. 

^^And  with  him  from  the  sky  he  brings 

*'Our  sister-nymph  who  dwells  above  — 
^Oh !  never  pay  she  haunt  these  springs, 

''With  any  other  god  but  Love ! 

*^When  he  illumes  her  magic  urn, 

''And  sheds  his  own  enchantments  in  it, 
^'Though  but  a  minute's  space  it  burn, 

'"Tis  heaven  to  breathe  it  but  ^.  minute! 

"Not  all  the  purest  power  we  boast, 

"Nor  silken  touch,  nor  vernal  dye, 
"Nor  music,  when  it  thrills  the  most, 

"Nor  balmy  cup,  nor  perfume's  agh, 

"Such  transport  to  the  soul  can  give, 

"Though  felt  tiU  time  itself  shaU  wither, 
"As  in  that  one  dear  moment  live, 

"When Love  conducts  our  sister  hither!" 

She  ceasM  —  the  air  respir'd  of  bliss  — 

A  languor  slept  in  every  eye; 
And  now  the  scent  of  Cupid's  kiss 

Declar'd  the  melting  pow'r  was  nigh! 

*  Circa  fmitem  Gaagis  Astomoram  gentem halftu  tantom  vIvcDtem  et  odore,  qncm 

aanbas  tnhant.  PUn.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 
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I  saw  them  come  —  the  nymph  and  boy. 
In  twisted  wreaths  of  rapture  bound ; 

I  saw  her  light  the  urn  of  joy, 

While  all  h^  sisters  Unguish^d  round ! 

A  sigh  from 'every  bosom  broke  — 
I  felt  the  flames  around  me  glide. 

Till  with  the  glow  I  trembling  woke, 
And  found  myself  by  Fanny's  side! 


THB 

STEERSMAN'S  SONG. 

WBITTBN  ABOARD    THB  BOIITON  FEIGATB  28tH   APBIL.  * 

Wbbn  freshly  blows  the  northern  gale. 

And  under  courses  snug  we  fly; 
When  lighter  breezes  swell  the  sail, 

And  royals  proudly  sweep  the  sky ; 
'Longside  the  wheel,  miwearied  still 

I  stand,  and,  as  my  watchful  eye 
Doth  mark  the  needle's  faithful  thrill, 

I  think  of  her  I  loye,  and  cry, 

Port,  my  boy!  port. 

When  calms  delay,  or  breezes  blow 

Right  from  the  point  we  wish  to  steer ; 
When  by  the  wind  dose-haul'd  we  go. 

And  strive  in  vain  the  port  to  near; 
I  think  'tis  thus  the  fates  defer 

My  bliss  with  one  that's  far  away, 
And  while  remembrance  springs  to  her, 

I  watch  the  sails  and  sighing  say, 

Thus,  my  boy !  thus. 

But  see  the  wind  draws  kindly  aft. 

All  hands  are  up  the  yards  to  square. 
And  now  the  floating  stu'n-sails  waft 

Our  stately  ship  through  waves  and  air. 
Oh !  then  I  think  that  yet  for  me 

Some  breeze  of  fortune  thus  may  spring, 
Some  breeze  to  waft  me,  love,  to  thee! 

And  in  that  hope  I  snuling  sing. 

Steady,  boy!  so. 


TO  CLOE. 

IMITATED   FROM    MARTIAL. 

I  COULD  resign  that  eye  of  blue, 

Howe'cr  it  burn,  howe'er  it  thrill  me  $ 
And  though  your  lip  be  rich  with  dew,  ^ 

To  lose  it,  Clob,  scarce  would  kill  me. 

That  snowy  neck  I  ne'er  should  miss, 

However  warm  I've  twin'd  about  it; 
And  though  your  bosom  beat  with  bliss, 

I  thuik  my  soul  could  live  without  it. 

In  short,  I've  leam'd  so  well  to  fast, 

That,  sooth  my  love,  I  know  not  whether 
I  might  not  bring  myself  at  last. 

To  —  do  without  you  altogether! 

*  I  left  Bennnda  in  the  Boston  about  the  middle  of  April .  in  coin]ianT  with  the  Cambriaa 
and  Leander,  aboard  the  latter  of  which  wa«  the  Admiral ,  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  who  dividen 
his  year  between  Halifax  and  Bermuda,  and  is  the  very  soul  of  society  and  |fooa- fellowship  to 
both.  We  separated  ia  a  few  days,  and  the  Boston  after  a  short  cruise  proceeded  to  New- York. 
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TO 

THE  FIRE-FLY/ 

This  morning,  when  the  earth  and  sky 

Were  burning  with  the  blush  of  spring, 
I  saw  thee  not,  thou  humble  fly! 

Nor  thought  upon  thy  gleaming  wing. 

But  now  the  skies  hare  lost  their  hue. 

And  sunny  lights  no  longer  play, 
I  see  thee ,  and  I  bless  thee  too 

For  sparkling  o*er  the  dreary  way. 

Oh !  let  me  hope  that  thus  for  me. 

When  life  and  love  shall  lose  their  bloom, 
Some  milder  joys  may  come,  like  thee. 

To  light,  if  not  to  warm,  the  gloom  I 

THE  VASE. 

Thrrb  was  a  vase  of  odour  lay 

For  many  an  hour  on  Beauty's  shrine. 
So  sweet  that  Love  went  every  day 

To  banquet  on  its  breath  divine. 

And  not  an  eye  had  ever  seen 

The  fragrant  charm  the  vase  concealM; 
Oh ,  Love !  how  happy  'twould  have  been. 

If  thou  hadst  ne'er  that  charm  reveal'd  1 

But  Love ,  like  every  other  boy. 

Would  know  the  spell  that  lurks  within; 
He  wish'd  to  break  the  crystal  toy, 

But  Beauty  murmur'd  ^^'twaji  a  sin  T 

He  swore ,  with  many  a  tender  plea. 

That  neither  heav'n  nor  earth  forbad  it; 
She  told  him ,  Virtue  kept  the  key, 

And  look'd  as  if —  she  wish'd  he  had  it! 

He  stole  the  key  when  Virtue  slept 

SS'en  she  can  sleep ,  if  Love  but  ask  it). 
Beauty  sigh'd ,  and  Beauty  wept. 
While  nlly  Love  unlock'd  the  casket. 

Oh  dulcet  air  that  vanished  then ! 

Can  Beauty's  sigh  recall  thee  ever? 
Can  Love  himself  inhale  again 

A  breath  so  precious  ?  never ,  never ! 

Go ,  maiden,  weep  —  the  tears  of  woe 

By  Beauty  to  repentance  given, 
Thouch  bitteriy  on  earth  they  flow, 

Shiui  turn  to  fragrant  balm  in  heaven  f 

TUB 
WREATH  AND  THE  CHAIN. 

I  BRING  thee,  love,  a  golden  chain, 

I  bring  thee  too  a  flowery  wreath ; 
The  gold  shall  never  wear  a  stain. 

The  flow'rets  long  shall  sweetly  breathe ! 
Come,  tell  mc  which  the  tie  shall  be 
To  bind  thy  gentle  heart  to  me. 

The  Chain  is  of  a  splendid  thread, 
Stol'n  from  Minerva's  yellow  hair, 

*  The  lively  and  varying  illamination,  with  which  these  fire-fllea  light  up  the  woods  at 
■ight,  fives  qiute  an  idea  oi  enchantment.  **Pui8  cea  mouches  se  developpant.de  Tobsourlt^ 
de  ees  arbreo  et  s^approehant  de  nous ,  nous  lea  voyiont  but  lea  oraagera  volaina ,  qn^ila  met- 
toient  tout  en  feu,  noua  rendant  la  vne  de  leura  beaux  fruita  dorca  que  la  nult  avoit  ravle. 
&e.  ate**    See  L'Uiatoire  dea  AnUUea,  Art.  t.  Chap.  4.  LIv.  1. 
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Just  when  the  setting  sun  had  shed 
The  sober  beam  of  evening  there. 

The  Wreath's  of  brightest  myrtle  wove, 
With  brilliant  tears  of  bliss  among  it, 

And  many  a  rose-4eaf ,  cull*d  by  Love, 
To  heal  his  lip  when  bees  have  stung  it! 

Come ,  tell  me  which  the  tie  shall  be 

To  bind  thy  gentle  heart  to  me. 

Yes ,  yes,  I  read  that  ready  eye. 

Which  answers  when  the  tongue  is  loath. 
Thou  lik*st  the  form  of  either  tie, 

And  boldest  thy  playful  hands  for  both. 
Ah !  —  if  there  were  not  something  wrong. 

The  world  would  see  them  blended  oft ; 
Tlie  Chain  would  make  the  Wreath  so  strong ! 

The  Wreath  would  make  the  Chain  so  soft ! 
Then  might  the  gold ,  the  flowVets  be 
Sweet  fetters  for  my  love  and  me ! 

But,  Fannt,  so  unblest  they  twine 

That  (heaven  alone  can  tell  the  reosoo) 
When  mingled  thus  they  cease  to  shine. 

Or  shine  but  for  a  transient  season  1 
Whether  the  Chajji  may  press  too  much. 

Or  that  the  Wreath  is  slightly  braided. 
Let  but  the  gold  the  flowVets  touch. 

And  all  their  glow,  their  tints  are  faded! 
Sweet  Fannt  ,  what  would  Rapture  do. 

When  all  her  blooms  had  lost  their  grace? 
Might  she  not  steal  a  rose  or  two. 

From  other  Wreaths  to  fill  their  place?  — 
Oh !  better  to  be  always  free 
Than  thus  to  bind  my  love  to  me. 


Thb  timid  girl  now  hung  her  head, 

And ,  as  she  turn'd  an  upward  glance, 
I  saw  a  doubt  its  twilight  spread 

Along  her  brow's  divine  expanse. 
Just  then,  the  garland's  dearest  rose 

Gave  one  of  its  seducing  sighs  — 
Oh!  who  can  ask  how  Fakny  chose. 

That  ever  look'd  in  Fanny's  eyes ! 
""The  Wreath,  my  life,  the  Wreath  shall  be 
'^he  tie  to  bind  my  soul  to  thee  I" 


TO 


And  hast  thou  mark'd  the  pensive  shade, 
That  many  a  time  obscures  my  brow, 

'Midst  all  the  blisses,  darling  maid. 

Which  thou  canst  give,  and  only  thou? 

Oh !  'tis  not  that  I  then  forget 

Th'  endearing  charms  that  round  me  twine 
There  never  throbb'd  a  bosom  yet 

Could  feel  their  witchery,  like  mine! 

When  bashful  on  my  bosom  hid. 
And  blushing  to  have  felt  so  blest. 

Thou  dost  but  lift  thy  languid  lid. 
Again  to  dose  it  on  my  breast ! 

Oh!  these  are  minutes  all  thine  own, 
Thine  own  to  give,  and  mine  to  feel, 

Yet  e'en  in  them ,  my  heart  has  known 
The  sigh  to  rise,  the  tear  to  steal. 

For  I  have  thought  of  former  houra. 
When  he  who  first  thy  soul  possess'd, 
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Like  me  a^^ak'd  its  witduog  powers. 
Like  me  was  lov*d ,  like  me  was  blest! 

Upon  his  name  thy  murmVing  tongue 

Perhaps  hath  all  as  sweetly  dwelt; 
For  him  that  snowy  lid  hath  hung 

In  ecstasy,  as  purely  felt! 

For  him  —  yet  why  the  past  recall 

To  wither  blooms  of  present  bliss  V 
ThouVt  now  my  own ,  I  clasp  thee  all. 

And  heaven  can  grant  no  more  than  this ! 

Forgive  me ,  dearest ,  oh !  forgive ; 

I  would  be  first ,  be  sole  to  thee. 
Thou  shouidst  have  but  begun  to  live, 

The  hour  that  gave  thy  heart  to  me. 

Thy  book  of  life  till  then  effac'd, 

LoVe  should  have  kept  that  leaf  alone       , 
On  which  he  first  so  dearly  trac'd 

That  thou  wert,  soul  and  all ,  my  own! 


EPISTLE  VL 

TO 

LORD  VISCOUNT  FORBES. 

FROM  THB  CIT7  OF  WASHINCTON. 

JCAI  MH  BATMASHS  MHT'  EI  MAKPOTEPAN  FEFPA^A  THN  EUI- 
ZTOAHN,  MHd'  EI  TI  HEPIEPrOTEPON  H  IIPE£BTTIKSlTEPON 
EIPHKAMEN  EN  ATTH. 

I80CRAT.  Epitt.  IV. 

If  former  times  had  never  left  a  trace 
Of  human  frailty  in  their  shadowy  race. 
Nor  o'er  their  pathway  written ,  as  they  ran. 
One  dark  memorial  of  the  crimes  of  man ; 
If  every  age,  in  new  unconscious  prime,  ■ 
Rose ,  like  a  phoenix ,  from  the  fires  of  tame. 
To  wing  its  way  unguided  and  alone. 
The  future  smiling  and  the  past  unknown ; 
Then  ardent  man  would  to  himself  be  new. 
Earth  at  his  foot  and  heav'n  within  his  view, 
Weil  might  the  novice  hope,  the  sanguine  scheme 
Of  full  perfection  prompt  his  daring  dream. 
Ere  cold  experience ,  with  her  veteran  lore. 
Could  tell  hun,  fools  had  dream'd  as  much  before! 
But,  tracing  as  we  do,  through  age  and  clime, 
The  plans  of  virtue  'midst  the  deeds  of  crime, 
The  thinking  foUies  and  the  reasoning  rage 
Of  man ,  at  once  the  idiot  and  the  sage ; 
When  still  we  see ,  through  every  varying  frame 
Of  arts  and  polity ,  his  course  the  same. 
And  know  that  andent  fools  but  died,  to  make 
A  space  on  earth  for  modern  fools  to  take ; 
'Tis  strange,  how  quickly  we  the  past  forget; 
That  wisdom's  self  should  not  be  tutor'd  yet, 
Nor  tire  of  watching  for  the  monstrous  birth 
Of  pure  perfection  'midst  the  sons  of  earth ! 

Oh !  nothing  but  that  soul  which  God  has  given. 
Could  lead  us  thus  to  look  on  earth  for  heaven; 
O'er  dross  without  to  shed  the  flame  within. 
And  dream  of  virtue  while  we  gaze  on  sin  I 

E'en  here ,  beside  the  proud  Potowmac's  stream. 
Might  sages  still  pursue  the  flattering  theme 
Of  days  to  cbme ,  when  man  shall  conquer  fate, 
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Rise  o'er  the  level  of  his  mortal  state, 

Belie  the  monuments  of  frailty  past. 

And  stamp  perfection  omthis  world  at  last! 

Here,"  might  they  say,  **shall  power's  divided  reign 

Evince  that  patriots  have  not  bled  in  vain. 

Here  godlike  liberty's  herculean  youth,  ^ 

Cradled  in  peace,  and  nurtur'd  up  by  truth 

To  full  maturity  of  nerve  and  mind, 
^^Shail  crush  the  giants  that  bestride  mankind !  ^ 
^^Here  shall  religion's  pure  and  balmy  draught 
*^In  form  no  more  from  cups  of  state  be  quiSOTd, 
'^But  flow  for  all ,  through  nation ,  rank ,  and  sect, 
*'Free  as  that  heav'n  its  tranquil  waves  reflect. 
^* Around  the  columns  of  the  public  shrine 
''Shall  growing  arts  their  gradual  wreath  intwine, 
*'Nor  breathe  corruption  from  their  flowering  braid, 
''Nor  mine  that  fabric  which  they  bloom  to  shade. 
"No  longer  here  shall  Justice  bound  her  view, 
"Or  wrong  the  many ,  while  she  rights  the  few; 
"But  take  her  range  through  all  the  social  frame, 
"Pure  and  pervading  as  that  vital  flame 
"Which  warms  at  once  our  best  and  meanest  part, 
"And  thrills  a  hair  while  it  expands  a  heart! 

Oh  golden  dream !  what  soul  that  loves  to  scan 
The  brightness  rather  than  the  shades  of  man. 
That  owns  the  good ,  while  smarting  with  the  ill. 
And  loves  the  world  with  ail  its  frailty  still  — 
What  ardent  bosom  does  not  spring  to  meet 
The  generous  hope,  with  all  that  heav'nly  heat. 
Which  makes  the  soul  unwilling  to  resign 
The  thoughts  of  growing,  e'en  on  earth ,  divine ! 
Yes,  dearest  Forbbs,  I  see  thee  glow  to  think 
The  chain  of  ages  yet  may  boast  a  link 
Of  purer  texture  than  the  world  has  known. 
And  fit  to  buid  us  to  a  Godhead's  throne ! 

But ,  is  it  thus  ?  doth  e'en  the  glorious  dream 
Borrow  from  truth  that  dim,  uncertain  gleam. 
Which  bids  us  give  such  dear  delusion  scope. 
As  kills  not  reason,  while  it  nurses  hope? 
No,  no,  believe  me,  'tis  not  so  —  e'en  now, 
Wlule  yet  upon  Colwnbia's  rising  brow 
The  showy  smile  of  young  presumption  plays, 
Her  bloom  is  poison'd  and  her  heart  decays ! 

E'en  now,  in  dawn  of  life,  her  sickly  breath  ^ 

Bums  with  the  taint  of  empires  near  their  death, 
And ,  like  the  nymphs  of  her  own  withering  clime. 
She's  old  in  youth ,  she's  blasted  in  her  prime !  * 

Already  has  the  child  of  Gallia's  school. 
The  foul  Philosophy  that  sins  by  rule. 
With  all  her  train  of  reas'ning ,  damning  arts, 
Begot  by  brilliant  heads  on  worthless  hearts. 
Like  things  that  quicken  after  Nilus'  flood. 
The  venom'd  birth  of  sunshine  and  of  mud ! 
Already  has  she  pour'd  her  poison  here 
O'er  every  charm  that  makes  existence  dear. 
Already  blighted,  with  her  black'ning  trace. 
The  op'ning  bloom  of  every  social  grace, 

1  Tkus  Mone.  ^'Ilere  the  selences  and  the  arts  of  civilised  life  are  to  receive  tlieir  kigh- 
est  improvemento :  here  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  to  flourish,  unchecked  by  the  cruel 
hand  of  ci>'il  or  eccleniaMtical  t^rranny :  here  renius,  aided  by  all  the  ioiprovements  of  former 
ages,  is  to  be  exerted  iu  huinauixing  mankino*  in  expanding  and  enriching  their  minda  with  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  knowledge,  K.c.  6lc.  P.  5tt9. 

2  **VVhat  will  be  the  old  age  of  this  government,  if  it  Is  thns  early  deerepit!"  Such  was 
the  remark  of  Fauchet,  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  in  that  famous  dispatch  Co  his 
government,  which  was  intercepted  by  one  of  our  cruisers  in  the  year  17M.  This  curious  me- 
morial may  be  found  in  Porcupine  s  Works  ,  V  ol.  t.  P.  279.  It  remains  a  striking  monument 
of  repablican  intrigue  on  one  side  and  republican  profligacy  on  the  other;  and  1  would  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  it  to  every  honest  politician,  who  may  labour  under  a  moment's  delusiou 
with  respect  to  the  purity  of  American  patriotism. 
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And  all  those  oonrtesies,  that  love  to  shoot 
Round  virtue's  stem,  the  flow'rets  of  her  fruit ! 

Oh!  were  these  errors  but  the  wanton  tide 
Of  young  luxuriance  or  unchastenM  pride; 
The  fervid  follies  and  the  faults  of  such 
As  wrongly  feel,  because  they  feel  too  much ; 
Then  might  experience  make  the  fever  less. 
Nay,  graft  a  virtue  on  each  wann  excess ; 
But  no;  'tis  heartless,  speculative  ill. 
All  youth's  transgression  with  all  age's  chill. 
The  apathv  of  wrong,  the  bosom^s  ice, 
A  slow  and  cold  stagnation  into  vice ! 

Long  has  the  love  of  gold,  that  meanest  rage, 
And  Ifliest  folly  of  man's  sinking  age. 
Which,  rarely  vent'ring  in  the  van  of  life. 
While  nobler  passions  wage  their  heated  strife. 
Comes  skulking  last,  with  selfishness  and  fear, 
And  dies,  collecting  lumber  in  the  rear! 
Long  has  it  palsied  every  grasping  hand 
And  greedy  spirit  through  this  bart'ring  land; 
Turn  d  life  to  traf&c,  set  the  demon  gold 
So  loose  abroad  that  virtue's  self  is  sold. 
And  conscience,  truth,  and  honesty  are  made 
To  rise  and  fall,  like  other  wares  of  trade!  ^ 

Already  in  this  free,  this  virtuous  state, 
Which,  Frenchmen  tell  us,  was  ordain'd  by  fete, 
To  show  the  world,  what  high  perfection  springs 
FVom  rabble  senators,  and  merchant  kings  — 
E'en  here  already  patriots  learn  to  steal 
Their  private  perquisites  from  public  weal. 
And,  guardians  of  the  oouotry's  sacred  fire, 
like  Afric's  priests,  they  let  the  flame  for  hire]! 
Those  vaunted  demagogues ,  who  nobly  rose 
From  England's  debtors  to  be  England's  foes,  * 
Who  could  their  monarch  in  their  purse  forget, 
And  break  allegiance,  but  to  cancel  debt, ' 
Have  prov'd  at  length  the  mineral's  tempting  hue, 
Wluch  makes  a  patriot,  can  unmake  him  too.  ^ 
Oh!  freedom,  freedom,  how  I  hate  thy  cant! 
Not  Eastern  bombast,  not  the  savage  rant 
Of  purpled  madmen,  were  they  number'd  all 
From  Roman  Nero  down  to  Russian  Paul, 
Could  grate  upon  my  ear  so  mean,  so  base. 
As  the  rank  jargon  of  that  factious  race. 
Who,  poor  of  heart  and  prodigal  of  words,  f 

Bom  to  be  slaves  and  struggling  to  be  lords. 
But  pant  for  licence,  while  they  spurn  control, 
And  shout  for  rights,  with  rapine  m  their  soul! 
Who  can,  with  patience,  for  a  moment  see 
The  medley  mass  of  pride  and  misery. 
Of  whij^s  and  characters,  manacles  and  rights. 
Of  slaving  blacks  and  democratic  whites,  ^ 

1  "Nous  voyoBS  que,  dans  les  pays  oh  Toa  a^est  affecte  que  de  respiit  de  eommeree.  oa 
trafique  d«  tottten  lea  actioas  hojaaiaefl  et  de  toates  les  vertos  morales.*^  Moatetquica,  de  rEs- 
prit  des  Lob,  Liv.  20.  Chap.  2. 

2  I  troei  1  shall  not  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  justify  those  arbitrary  steps  of  the  Eagliah 
gOTerameat  which  the  Coloaies  found  it  so  necessary  to  resist;  my  only  object  here  is  to  ei- 
pose  the  selfish  motives  of  some  of  the  leadiaf  American  demagogues. 

3  The  most  persevering  enemy  to  the  interests  of  tiiia  country ,  amoncit  the  politicians  of 
the  western  world ,  lias  been  a  V irfiniaa  merchant ,  who ,  finding  it  easier  to  settle  his  con- 
science than  his  debts ,  was  one  of  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  af  alast  Great  Britain ,  and 
has  ever  since  endeavoured  to  revenge  upon  the  whole  country  the  obligations  which  he  lies 
nader  to  a  few  of  its  merchants. 

4  See  Porcupine*s  account  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insurrection  in  1791.  la  short,  see  Por- 
cuplne^s  Works  throughout ,  for  ample  corroboration  of  every  sentiment  which  I  have  vea- 
tnred  to  express.  In  saying  this,  I  refer  less  to  the  comments  of  that  writer,  than  to  the  occur- 
rences which  he  has  related  and  the  documents  which  he  has  preserved.  Opinion  may  be 
suspected  of  bias,  but  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

5  In  Virginia  the  effects  of  this  system  begin  to  be  felt  rather  seriously.  While  the  master 
rave*  of  liberty ,  the  slave  cannot  out  catch  the  contagion ,  and  accordingly  there  seldom 
elapses  a  month  without  some  alarm  of  insurrection  amongst  the  negroes,  ihe  accession  of 
liooiiiania,  it  is  feared,  will  increase  this  embarrassment;  as  the  auiaeroua  emigrations,  which 
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And  all  the  piebald  polity  thai  reioia 

In  free  confiuion  o'er  Coiumbia'g  j^aini? 

To  think  that  man,  thou  just  and  gentle  God ! 

Should  stand  before  thee,  with  a  tyrant's  rod 

O'er  creatares  like  himself,  with  souls  from  thee, 

Yet  dare  to  boast  of  perfect  liberty; 

Away,  away  —  I'd  rather  hold  my  neck 

By  doubtful  tenure  frt>m  a  sultan's  beck. 

In  dimes,  where  liberty  has  scarce  been  nam'd. 

Nor  any  right  but  that  of  ruling  daim'd. 

Than  thus  to  live,  where  bastard  freedom  waves 

Her  fustian  flag  in  mockery  over  slaves; 

Where  (motley  laws  admitting  no  degree 

Betwixt  the  \ildy  slav'd  and  madly  free) 

Alike  the  bondage  and  the  licence  suit. 

The  brute  made  ruler  and  the  man  made  brute! 

But,  oh  my  Fokbbs!  while  thus,  in  flow'rless  song, 
I  feebly  paint,  what  yet  I  feel  so  strong, 
The  iUs,  the  vices  of  the  land,  where  first 
Those  rebel  fiends,  that  rack  the  world,  were  nurst! 
Where  treason's  arm  by  royalty  was  nerv'd, 
And  Frenchmen  leam'd  to  crush  the  throne  they  servM  — 
Thou,  gently  lull'd  in  dreams  of  classic  thought. 
By  bar&  illumin'd  and  by  sages  taught, 
Pant'st  to  be  all,  upon  this  mortal  scene, 
That  bard  hath  fanded  or  that  sage  hath  been ! 
Why  should  I  wake  thee?  why  severdy  chase 
The  lovdy  forms  of  virtue  and  of  grace. 
That  dwdl  before  thee,  like  the  pictures  spread 
By  Spartan  matrons  round  the  genial  bed, 
Mottldine  thy  fancy,  and  with  gradual  art 
Bright'mng  the  young  conceptions  of  thy  heart! 

Forgive  me,  Forbes  —  and  should  the  song  destroy 

One  generous  hope,  one  throb  of  sodal  joy. 

One  high  pulsation  of  the  zeal  for  man. 

Which  few  can  feel,  and  bless  that  few  who  can ! 

Oh !  turn  to  him,  beneath  whose  kindred  eyes 

Thy  talents  open  and  thy  virtues  rise. 

Forget  where  nature  has  been  dark  or  dim, 

And  proudly  study  all  her  lights  in  him ! 

Yes,  yes,  in  him  the  erring  world  forget. 

And  fed  that  man  may  reach  perfection  yet! 

SONG. 

Thb  wreath  you  wove,  the  wreath  you  wove 

Is  fair  —  but  oh !  how  fair, 
If  pity's  hand  had  stol'n  from  love 

One  leaf  to  mingle  there ! 

If  every  rose  with  gold  were  tied, 

Did  ffems  for  dewdrops  fall, 
One  faded  leaf  where  love  had  sigh'd 

Were  sweetly  worth  them  all ! 

The  wreath  yon  wove,  the  wreath  you  wove 

Our  emblem  well  may  be; 
Its  bloom  is  yours,  but  hopeless  love 

Must  keep  its  tears  for  me ! 

LYING. 

CHE  COIV  LE  LOR  BUGIB  PAJON  DITTIVI. 

JITaiiro  if  Areano. 

I  DO  confess,  in  many  a  sigh. 

My  lips  have  breathM  yon  many  a  lie, 

S?  ^^^f^  .^^  take  place,  from  the  soatheni  atatea  to  this  newly  aeqafred  territory,  will  eon- 
■iderably  diniinteli  the  white  population,  and  thus  etrenffthen  the  proportioo  of  negroes,  to  ■ 
degree  which  muat  ultimately  be  ruiaoua. 
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And  wh«,  ^th  such  delights  in  view. 
Would  lose  them,  for  a  lie  or  two? 

Nay  —  look  not  thus,  ^th  brow  reproving; 
Ues  are,  my  dear,  the  soul  of  loyii^g ! 
If  half  we  tell  the  girls  were  true. 
If  half  we  swear  to  think  and  do. 
Were  aught  but  lying's  bright  illusion, 
The  world  would  be  m  strange  oonfusion! 
.  If  ladies'  eyes  were,  every  one, 
As  lovers  swear,  a  radiant  son. 
Astronomy  should  leave  the  skies, 
To  learn  her  lore  in  ladies'  eyes ! 
Oh,  no !  —  believe  me,  lovely  giri. 
When  nature  turns  your  teeth  to  pearl. 
Your  neck  to  snow,  your  eyes  to  fire. 
Your  yellow  locks  to  golden  wire. 
Then,  only  then  can  Ueav'n  decree, 
*That  yon  should  live  for  only  me. 
Or  I  for  you,  as  night  and  morn, 
WeV» swearing  kist,  and  kissing  sworn! 

And  now,  my  gentle  hints  to  dear. 
For  once  I'll  teU  you  truth,  my  dear ! 
Whenever  you  may  chance  to  meet 
A  loving  youth,  whose  love  is  swe^ 
Long  as  you're  false  and  he  believes  you, 
Long  as  you  trust  and  he  decdves  you, 
So  long  the  blissful  bond  endures ; 
And  while  he  lies,  his  heart  is  yours ; 
But,  oh!  you've  wholly  lost  the  youth 
The  instant  that  he  tells  you  truth ! 

ANACREONTIC. 

I  fill'd  to  thee,  to  thee  I  drank, 

I  nothing  did  but  drink  and  fill; 
The  bowl  by  turns  was  bricht  and  blank, 

'Twas  drinking,  filling,  drinking  still ! 

At  length  I  bid  an  artist  paint 

Thy  image  in  this  ample  cup. 
That  1  might  see  the  dunpled  saint. 

To  whom  I  qnafTd  my  nectar  up. 

Behold,  how  bright  that  purple  lip 

Is  blushing  through  the  wave  at  mc! 
Every  roseate  drop  I  sijp 

Is  just  like  kissing  wine  firom  thee ! 

But,  oh!  I  drink  the  more  for  this; 

For,  ever  when  the  draught  I  drain. 
Thy  lip  invites  another  kiss. 

And  in  the  nectar  flows  again! 

So,  here's  to  thee  ,  my  gentle  dear! 

And  may  that  eye  for  ever  shine 
Beneath  as  soft  and  sweet  a  tear 

As  bathes  it  in  this  bowl  of  mine ! 


TO 

'S    PICTURE. 


Go  then,  if  she  whose  shade  thou  art  ^ 
No  more  will  let  thee  soothe  my  pain  — 

Yet  tell  her,  it  has  cost  this  heart 
Some  pangs,  to  give  thee  back  again ! 

TeU  her,  the  smile  was  not  so  dear. 

With  which  she  made  thy  semblance  mine. 

As  bitter  is  the  buminc  tear. 
With  which  I  now  tne  gift  resign! 

31 
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Yet  go  —  and  coold  she  stifl  restore. 
Am  some  exchange  for  taking  thee, 

The  tranquil  look  which  first  1  wore. 
When  her  eyes  found  me  wild  and  free; 

Could  she  give  back  the  oareless  flow 
The  spirit  which  my  fancy  knew  — 

Yet,  ah !  'tis  vain  —  go,  oicture,  go  — 
Smile  at  me  once,  and  tnen  —  ameu ! 

FRAGMENT 

OF 
A  MYTHOLOGICAL  HYMN  TO  LOVE.  • 

Blbot  infant  of  eternity! 
Before  the  day  star  leam'd  to  more. 
In  pomp  of  fire,  along  his  grand  career, 

Crlancing  the  beamy  shafts  of  light 
From  his  nch  quiver  to  the  farthest  sphere, 
Thou  wert  alone,  oh  Love ! 
Nestling  beneath  the  wings  of  ancient  ni^t. 
Whose  horrors  seemM  to  smile  in  shadowing  thee! 

No  form  of  beanty  sooth'd  thine  eye 

As  through  the  dim  expanse  it  wander'd  wide; 

No  kindred  spirit  caught  thy  si|;h. 

As  o*er  the  watery  waste  it  hngering  died! 

Unfelt  the  pulse,  unknown,  the  power. 
That  latent  in  his  heart  was  sleeping; 

Oh  Sympathy  1  that  lonely  hour 

Saw  Love  himself  thy  absence  weeping ! 

But  look  what  glory  through  the  darkness  beams! 
Celestial  furs  along  the  water  glide: 
What  spirit  art  thou,  moving  o*er  the  tide 
So  lovely?  art  thou  but  the  child 
Of  the  young  godhead's  dreams. 
That  mock  his  hope  with  fancies  strange  and  wild  ? 
Or  were  his  tears,  as  quick  they  fell. 
Collected  in  so  bright  a  form, 
TiU,  kindled  by  the  ardent  spell 

Of  his  desiring  eyes. 
And  all  impregnate  with  his  sighs, 
They  spring  to  life  in  shape  so  fiiir  and  warm ! 

'Tlsshe! 
Psyche,  the  firstborn  spirit  of  the  air. 
To  thee,  oh  Love!  she  turns. 
On  thee  her  eyebeam  bums : 
Blest  hour  of  nuptial  ecstasy! 

They  meet  — 
The  blooming  god  —  the  spirit  fair 

Oh!  sweet,  oh  heavenly  sweet! 
Now,  Sympathy,  the  hour  is  thine; 
All  nature  teeh  the  thrill  divine, 
The  veil  of  Chaos  is  withdrawn. 
And  their  first  kiss  is  great  Creation's  dawn! 


*  Love  and  Psvche  are  here  considered  as  the  active  and  passive  principles  of  ereatioa, 
and  the  universe  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  first  harmonising  impulse  from  the  nuptial 
svmpathy  between  these  two  powers.  A  marriage  is  generally  the  first  step  iu  cosmogony. 
Timaeus  held  Form  to  be  the  father  and  Matter  the  mother  of  the  World ;  Elion  and  Kerooth, 
I  think ,  are  Sanchonlatho's  first  spiritual  lovers ,  and  Manco-capac  and  his  wife  introduced 
ereation  amongst  the  Peruvians.  In  short,  Harlequin  seems  to  have  studied  cosmogonies, 
when  he  said  "tntto  11  mondo  d  fatlo  come  la  nostra  famiglia.'* 
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TO 
HIS  KKRBNB  HI6BIIBM 

THE  DUKE  OF  MONTPENSIER, 

ON  IlUi 

Sortraft  of  fit  iUlrs  snyrtofirr  ;fstt^, 

Donington  Park,  1812. 
To  catch  the  thought,  by  painting's  spell, 

Howe'er  remote,  howe'er  refinM, 
And  o'er  the  magic  tablet  tell 

The  silent  story  of  the  mind ; 

O'er  nature's  form  to  glance  the  eye. 

And  fix,  by  mimic  bgbt  and  shade. 
Her  morning  tinges,  ere  they  fly. 

Her  eyening  Uushes,  ere  they  fade ! 

These  are  the  pendl's  grandest  theme, 

Divinest  of  the  powers  divine 
That  light  the  Muse's  flowery  dream. 

And  these,  oh  Prince !  are  richly  thine ! 

Yet,  yet,  when  FViendship  sees  thee  trace, 

In  emanating  soul  exprest. 
The  sweet  memorial  of  a  face 

On  which  her  eye  delights  to  rest; 

While  b'er  the  loTeiy  look  serene. 

The  smil^  of  peace,  the  bloom  of  youth. 
The  cheek,  that  blushes  to  be  seen. 

The  eye,  that  tells  the  bosom's  truth ; 

WhOe  o'er  each  line,  so  brightly  true. 

Her  soul  with  fond  attention  roves, 
Blessing  the  hand,  whose  various  hue 

Could  imitate  the  form  it  loves ; 

She  feels  the  value  of  thy  art. 

And  owns  it  with  a  purer  zeal, 
A  rapture,  nearer  to  her  heart 

Than  critic  taste  can  ever  feel ! 


THB 

PHILOSOPHER  ARISTIPPUS.* 

TO 

DULCIS  CONSCIA  LECTULI  LUCERTVA. 

MarUaly  Lib.  xiv.  Epig  91. 

^^Oh!  love  the  Lamp"  (my  Mistress  said), 

^^The  faithful  Lamp  that,  many  a  night, 
''Beside  thy  Lais'  lonely  bed 

''Has  kept  its  little  watch  of  light! 

''Full  often  has  it  seen  her  weep, 
"And  fix  her  eye  upon  its  flame. 


*  It  was  not  very  diflicttlt  to  become  a  pbilosopber  amon^t  the  ancieats.  A  moderate  store 
•f  learaing,  with  a  coiuiderable  portion  of  confidence,  and  Mit  enough  to  produce  an  occasional 
apophthei^m,  were  all  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  purpose.  The  principles  of  moral 
science  were  so  very  imperfectly  understood  that  the  founder  of  a  new  sect ,  in  forming  his 
ethical  code,  might  consult  either  fancy  or  temperament,  and  adapt  it  to  his  own  passions  and 
propensities;  so  that  Mahomet,  M'ith  a  little  more  learning,  might  iiave  flourished  as  a  philoso- 
pher in  those  days,  and  would  liave  required  but  the  polish  of  the  schools  to  become  the  rival  of 
Arintippua  in  morality.  In  the  science  of  nature  to6,  though  they  discovered  some  valuable 
tmths,  yet  they  seemed  not  to  know  they  were,  truths,  or  at  leant  were  as  well  satisfied  with 
errors;  and  Xenophaaes,  who  asserted  that  the  stars  were  igneous  clouds^  lighted  up  every 
nirht  and  extinguished  angain  in  the  morninc,  was  thought  and  styled  a  philosopher,  as  gene- 
rally as  he  who  anticipated  Newton  in  developing  the  arrangement  of  the  universe. 

For  this  opinion  of  Xenophanes ,  see  Plutarch  dc  Placit.  Philosoph.  Lib.  li.  Cap.  13.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  this  treatise  of  Plutarch,  without  alternately  admiring  the  genius,  and  smi- 
ling at  the  absurdities  of  the  philosophers. 
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^^HU,  weary,  ahe  has  sunk  to  sleep,    " 
^'Repeating  her  hdoyed's  name! 

'K)ft  has  it  known  her  cheek  to  burn 

^'With  recollections,  fondly  free, 
*'And  seen  her  turn,  impassionM  turn 

*'To  kiss  the  pQlow,  loTe!  for  thee, 
'^And,  in  a  murmur,  wish  thee  there, 
*^hat  kiss  to  feel,  that  thought  to  share! 

''Then  love  the  Lamp  —  'twill  often  lead 

''Thy  step  through  learning's  sacred  way ; 
"And,  lighted  by  its  happy  ray, 

"Whene'er  those  daning  eyes  shall  read 
"Of  things  sublime,  of  nature's  birth, 
"Of  all  that's  bright  in  heaven  or  earth. 
Oh !  think  that  she,  by  whom  'twas  given, 
"Adores  thee  more  than  earth  or  heaven! " 

Yes  —  dearest  Lamp!  by  every  charm 

On  which  thy  midnight  beam  has  hung;  ^ 
The  neck  reclin'd,  the  graceful  arm 

Across  the  brow  of  ivory  flung; 

The  heaving  bosom,  partly  hid, 

The  sever'd  lip's  d^idous  sighs. 
The  fringe,  that  from  the  snowy  lid 

Along  the  cheek  of  roses  lies: 

By  these,  by  all  that  bloom  untold. 

And  long  as  all  shall  charm  my  heart, 
111  love  my  litUe  Lamp  of  gold. 

My  Lamp  and  I  shall  ne?er  part ! 

And  often,  as  she  smiling  said. 

In  fancy's  hour,  thy  gentle  rays 
Shall  guide  my  visionary  tread 

Through  poesy's  enchanting  maze ! 

Thy  flame  shall  light  the  page  refin'd. 

Where  stiU  we  catch  the  Chian's  breath. 

Where  still  the  bard,  though  cold  in  death, 
Has  left  his  bunung  soul  behind ! 
Or,  o'er  thy  humbler  legend  stune, 

Oh  man  of  Ascra's  dreary  glades!  * 
To  whom  the  lughtly  warbling  Nine  * 

A  wand  of  inspiration  gave,  * 
Pluck'd  from  the  greenest  tree,  that  shades 

The  crystal  of  Castalia's  wave. 

Then,  turning  to  a  purer  lore. 
We'll  cull  the  sages  heav'nly  store. 
From  Science  steal  her  golden  clue. 
And  every  mystic  path  pursue. 
Where  Nature,  far  from  vulgar  6yes, 
Through  labyrinths  of  wonder  flies! 

'Tis  thus  my  heart  shall  learn  to  know 

The  passing  world's  precarious  flight. 
Where  all,  that  meets  the  mornins  ^ow. 

Is  chang'd  before  the  faU  of  ni^t!  ^ 

1  The  aaoientfl  had  their  lucernae  cabiculariae  or  bedchamber  lamps ,  which  as  the  Empe- 
ror GalleBiis  said  '^nil  eras  meminere;  and,  with  the  same  commendation  of  secrecy,  Praxa- 
gora  addresses  her  lamp  in  Aristoplianes ,  Exxltjg,     We  may  judf^e  how  fanciful  they  were, 

in  the  use  and  embellishment  of  their  lamps,  from  the  fomous  symbolic  Lucema,  which  we  find 
in  Che  Romannm  Museum  MicL  Ang.  Causei ,  p.  187. 

2  Hesiod ,  who  tells  us  in  melancholy  terms  of  his  {ather*s  flight  te  the  wretched  village  of 
Ascra.     Eqy-  xat  'Hfi%q,     v.  851. 

3  Evrv/Mii  araixav ,    ntQixaXUa    oaaot¥  uiaat,     Thoog.  v.  10. 

4  Kai  fAOi  ffxtiTTTQov  fldoy,  datpv^g  tQi&tiXta  oJ^ov,  Id  v.  30. 

5  *P9tv  TO  oXa  norafiov  dixipr,  as  expressed  among  the  dogmas  of  Heraclitus  the  Ephe- 
sian,  and  with  the  same  ima^^e  by  Seneca,  in  whom  we  find  a  beautiful  diffusion  of  the  thonffht. 

*]Vemo  est  mane,  qui  fuit  pridie.  Corpora  nostra  rapinntur  flumlnum  more;  qnidqnid  vioes, 
cumt  cum  tempore.  NUkU  ex  his  quae  videmns  manet.  Bro  ipse ,  dum  loquor  mulari  ipsa, 
mutatns  sum,    &c.  o     r     >  i  ■-—» 
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ril  tell  thee,  ns  I  trim  thy  fire» 

^^Swift,  swift  the  tide  of  being  nins, 
'*And  Time ,  who  bids  thy  flame  expire, 

*'Will  also  quench  yon  beav'n  of  sons  !*' 

Oh !  then  if  earth's  united  power 
Can  never  chain  one  feathery  hour; 
If  eTcry  print  we  leave  to-day 
To-monrow's  wave  shall  steal  away; 
Who  pauses ,  to  inquire  of  heaven 
Why  were  the  fleeting  treasures  given. 
The  sunny  days,  the  shady  nights. 
And  all  thdr  brief  but  dear  delights. 
Which  heav'n  has  made  for  man  to  use. 
And  man  should  think  it  guilt  to  lose  ? 
Who  that  has  cullM  a  weeping  rose 
Will  ask  it  why  it  breathes  and  glows. 
Unmindful  of  the  blushing  ray. 
In  which  it  shines  its  soul  away ; 
Unmindful  of  the  scented  sigh. 
On  which  it  dies  and  loves  to  die! 

Pleasure !  thou  only  good  on  earth !  * 

One  little  hour  resigned  to  thee  — 
Oh !  by  my  Lais*  lip ,  'tis  worth 

The  sage's  immortality ! 

Then  far  be  all  the  wisdom  hence, 

And  all  the  lore ,  whose  tame  control 
Would  wither  joy  with  chill  delays! 
Alas!  the  fertile  fount  of  sense. 

At  which  the  young,  the  panting  soul 
Drinks  life  and  love ,  too  soon  decays ! 

Sweet  Lamp !  thou  wert  not  f orm'd  to  shed 

Thy  splendour  on  a  lifeless  page  — 
Whate'er  my  blushing  Lais  said 

Of  thoughtful  lore  and  studies  sage, 
'Twas  mockery  all  —  her  glance  of  joy 
Told  me  thy  dearest ,  best  employ !' 

And ,  soon  as  night  shall  close  the  eye 

Of  heav'n's  young  wanderer  in  the  west ; 
When  seers  are  gazmg  on  the  sky. 

To  find  their  future  orbs  of  rest; 
Then  shall  I  take  my  trembling  way. 

Unseen  but  to  those  worlds  above. 
And,  led  by  thy  mysterious  ray. 

Glide  to  the  pillow  of  my  love. 

Calm  be  her  sleep ,  the  gentle,  dear ! 

Nor  let  her  dream  of  bliss  so  near ; 

1111  o'er  her  cheek  she  thrilling  feel 

My  sighs  of  fire  in  murmurs  steal. 

And  I  shall  lift  the  locks ,  that  flow 

Unbraided  o'er  her  lids  of  snow. 

And  softly  kiss  those  sealed  eyes. 

And  wake  her  into  sweet  surprise  I 

Or  if  she  dream ,  oh!  let  her  dream 

Of  those  delights  we  both  have  known, 

And  felt  so  truly  that  they  seem 

Form'd  to  be  felt  by  us  alone!  ,      , ,  ..  t  j     •.«  j«ir.*.4 

^     1  Arlitippiia  considered  motion  as  the  principle  of  happinwf  t  J» '^W^^^^^^^ 
from  the  EipTcareans,   who  looked  to  a  rtate  of  repoie  as  the  only  true  v»>*P;"®5*»f„\' J^S 
avoided  oin  the  toi  lively  agitations  of  pleasure ,  as  a  violent  and  ungraceful  derangemeni 

J^MaJTpwtuis  has  been  still  more  explicit  than  this  ^ihilosopher.,  iu  ,^^}l^^ t^h^^^^A^. 
of  sense  iibove  the  sublimest  pursuits  of  wisdom.    SpcakUg  of  the  infant  man ,  {^^^'^J^^SR 
tion,  he  caUs  him,  "one  nou>elle  creature,  qui  pourra  cpmprcndre  Ics  <Joses  i«f  Pjj^JJHj" 
mes,    et  ce  gui  est  Men  au-dcssus,  aui  pourra  goiltcr  les  mimes  pWaJ";    «?*;^"  ;*foj 
Physique.     Tliis  appears  to  be  one  of  the  eiforts  at  Fontenellc's  gallantry  of  manner,  for 
which  the  learned  Kresident  is  so  well  ridiculed  in  the  Akakin  of  Voltatre.  inHUrrlmi 

Maiipertuis  may  be  thoorht  to  have  borrowed  from  the  w««ni,^"»'■PP?*  tS *!^^^^^ 
■ate  theory  of  pleasnree   wSich  he  has  set  forth  in  his  Essai  dc  Philosophic  Morale,  and  for 
which  he  was  so  very  Justly  condemned.    Aristippus,  according  to  Laftrtiua ,  held  nn  iJiatpagt^ 
T%  n^otftP  n^ovng,  which  irrational  sentiment  has  been  adopted  by  ManpeTtuls:  •'Tant  qnon 
ne  considere  que  Tetat  present,  tons  les  plaisin  sent  da  m«me  genre,    kc,  &e. 
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And  I  shall  mark  her  Idndling  cheek. 

Shall  see  her  bosom  warmly  move , 
And  hear  her  faintly ,  lowly  speak 

The  mnrmurM  sounds  so  dear  to  love! 
Oh!  I  shall  gaze,  till  e*en  the  sigh. 
That  wafts  her  very  soul,  be  nigh, 
And ,  when  the  nymph  is  all  but  blest. 
Sink  in  her  arms  and  share  the  rest ! 
Sweet  Lais  !  what  an  age  of  bliss 

In  that  one  moment  waits  for  me! 
Oh  sages !  —  think  on  joy  like  this. 

And  whereas  your  boast  of  apathy ! 


TO 

MRS.    BL  — H— D. 

WRITTBN    IN     HBK     ALBUM. 
Tovro  d»  Ti  iOTt  TO  noTov;  ttIov^,    9ipti.         Cebeti*  TakulUn 

Thbt  say  that  Love  had  once  a  book 

(The  urchin  likes  to  copy  you^. 
Where ,  all  who  came  the  pencil  took. 

And  wrote,  like  us ,  a  line  or  two. 

'Twas  Innocence,  the  maid  divine, 

Who  kept  this  volume  bright  and  fair. 
And  saw  that  no  unhallowM  line 

Or  thought  profane  should  enter  there. 

And  sweetly  did  the  pases  fill 

With  fond  device  and  loving  lore. 
And  every  leaf  she  turn'd  was  still 

More  bright  than  that  she  tumM  before ! 

Beneath  the  touch  of  Hope ,  how  soft, 

How  light  the  magic  pencil  ran! 
Till  Fear  would  come,  alas !  as  oft, 

And  trembling  close  what  Hope  began. 

A  tear  or  two  had  droppM  from  Grief, 

And  Jealousy  would,  now  and  then. 
Ruffle  in  haste  some  snowy  leaf. 

Which  Love  had  still  to  smooth  again! 

But,  oh!  there  was  a  blooming  boy, 

Who  often  tumM  the  pages  oW, 
And  wrote  therdn  such  words  of  joy. 

As  all  who  read  still  sighM  for  more! 

And  Pleasure  was  this  spirit's  name. 

And  though  so  soft  his  voice  and  look. 
Yet  Innocence,  whene'er  he  came. 

Would  tremble  for  her  spotless  book ! 

For  still  she  saw  his  pbivfui  fingers 

FiilM  with  sweets  ana  wanton  toys; 
And  well  she  knew  the  stain ,  that  lingers  ' 

After  sweets  from  wanton  boys ! 

And  so  it  chanc'd,  one  luckless  night 

He  let  his  honey  goblet  fall 
O'er  the  dear  book,  so  pure ,  so  white. 

And  sullied  lines  and  marge  and  all ! 

In  vain  he  sought ,  with  eager  lip 

The  honey  from  the  leaf  to  dnnk. 
For  still  the  more  the  boy  would  sip. 

The  deeper  still  the  blot  would  onk! 

Oh!  it  would  make  you  weep  to  see 

The  traces  of  this  honey  flood 
Steal  o'er  a  page  where  Modesty 

Had  freshly  drawn  a  rose's  bud ! 
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And  Fancy's  emblems  loft  thdr  glow. 
And  Hope's  sweet  lines  were  aU  de&c'd. 

And  Love  niffiself  could  scarcely  know 
What  Love  himself  had  lately  tracM! 

At  length  the  orchin  Pleasure  fled, 

(For  how,  alas!  could  Pleasure  stay T) 

And  LoTe,  while  many  a  tear  he  shed. 
In  blushes  flung  the  book  away ! 

The  index  now  alOne  remains, 

Of  ail  the  pages  spoiled  by  Pleasure, 

And  though  it  l^ars  some  honey  stains. 
Yet  Mem'ry  counts  the  leaf  a  treasure ! 

And  oft,  they  say,  she  scans  it  o'er. 
And  oft,  by  this  memorial  uded. 

Brings  bade  the  pages  now  no  more, 
And  thinks  of  lines  that  long  are  faded! 

I  know  not  if  this  tale  be  true. 
But  thus  the  simple  facts  are  stated; 

And  I  refer  th&r  truth  to  you. 

Since  Love  and  you  are  near  related ! 


EPISTLE    Vn. 

TO 

THOMAS  HUME,    ESQ.  M.  D. 

FHOH  THB  CITT  OP  WASHINGTON. 

MUrHZOMAI  /HHTHMATA  ISSIS  ATUSTA,  KOINSINA  'SlNHEnONBA 

OTK  EXaN.  XENOPHONT.    Ephei.  ^ketUtc,  Lib.  5. 

'Tis  evenine  now;  the  heats  and  cares  of  day 

In  twilight  dews  are  calmly  wept  away. 

The  lover  now ,  beneath  the  western  star. 

Sighs  through  the  medium  of  his  sweet  segar. 

And  fills  the  ears  of  some  consenting  she 

With  puffs  and  vows,  with  smoke  and  constancy ! 

The  weary  statesman  for  repose  hath  fled 

From  halls  of  council  to  his  negro's  shed. 

Where  blest  he  wooes  some  black  Aspasia's  grace. 

And  dreams  of  freedom  in  his  slave's  embrace!  ^ 

In  fancy  now,  beneath  the  twilight  gloom. 
Come ,  let  me  lead  thee  o'er  this  modern  Rome !  * 
Where  tribunes  rule ,  where  duskv  Davi  bow, 
And  what  was  Goose-Creek  once  is  Tiber  now!  *  — 
%  This  fieun'd  metropolis,  where  Fancy  sees 

Squares  in  morasses ,  obelisks  in  trees; 
Which  traveling  fools  and  gazetteers  adorn 
With  shrines  unbuilt  and  heroes  yet  unborn. 
Though  nought  but  wood*  and  •*♦•♦••••  they  see, 

1  The  <<black  Aepaaia'*  of  the  present  •****•****•  of  the  United  States,  Hnter  Arcramle* 
hand  ignotinima  aympliu"  has  given  rise  to  much  pleasantry  among  the  anti-democrat  wita 
in.  America. 

2  **On  the  original  location  of  the  ground  now  allotted  for  the  seat  of  the  Federal  City 
(says  Mr.  Weld)  the  identical  spot  on  vrhicli  tlie  capitol  now  stands  was  called  Rome.  This 
anecdote  is  related  by  many  as  a  certain  prognostic  of  the  future  magnificence  of  this  city, 
which  is  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  second  Rome^*    vVeld's  Travels,  Letter  iv. 

3  A  little  stream  runs  through  the  city,  whirh,  with  intolerable  affectation,  they  have 
styled  the  Tiber.    It  was  originaUy  called  Goose-Creek. 

4  ^*To  be  under  the  necessity  of  going  through  a  deep  wood  for  one  or  two  miles ,  ner- 
hajM,  in  order  to  see  a  next-door  neighbour,  and  in  the  same  city,  is  a  curious,  ana,  I 
befiere,  a  novel  circumstance."*    Weld,  Tietter  ir. 

The  Federal  City  (if  it  must  be  called  a  city)  has  not  beea  mnch  increased  since  Mr.  Weld 
vislced  it.  Most  of  the  public  buildings,  which  were  then  in  some  degree  of  forwardness,  have 
been  since  utterly  suspended.  The  Hotel  is  already  a  ruin ;  a  great  Dart  of  its  roof  hu  fallen 
In,  and  tlie  rooms  are  left  to  be  occupied  gratuitously  by  the  miserable  Scotch  and  Irish  emi- 
grants. The  President's  House,  a  very  noble  structure,  is  by  no  means  suited  to  the  philoso- 
phical humility  of  its  present jposseosor,  who  inhabits  but  a  comer  of  the  mansion  himself,  and 
abandons  the  rest  to  a  state  oinncleanly  desolation,  which  those  who  are  not  philosophers  can- 
not look  at  wlthont  regrcL    This  grand  edifice  is  endrdedby  a  very  rode  pale ,  through  which 
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Where  streets  should  run  and  sages  aught  to  be! 

And  look,  how  soft  in  yonder  radiant  ware. 
The  dying  sun  prepares  his  golden  graye!  — 
Oh  great  Potowmac!  oh  you  banks  of  shade  1 
You  mighty  scenes,  in  nature's  morning  made, 
While  still,  in  ricli  magnificence  of  prime. 
She  pour'd  her  wonders,  laTishlv  sublime, 
Nor  yet  had  learnM  to  stoop,  with  humbler  care, 
(Vom  grand  to  soft,  from  yvonderful  to  fair! 
Say,  were  your  towering  hills,  your  boundless  floods. 
Your  rich  savannas  and  majestic  woods. 
Where  bards  should  meditate  and  heroes  rove. 
And  woman  charm,  and  man  deserve  her  love ! 
Oh!  was  a  world  so  bright  but  born  to  grace 
Its  own  half-organiz'd,  half-minded  race  ^ 
Of  weak  barbarians,  swarming  o'er  its  breast, 
Like  yermm,  gender'd  on  the  lion's  crest? 
Were  none  but  brutes  to  call  that  soil  their  home. 
Where  none  but  demigods  should  dare  to  roam? 
Or  worse,  thou  mighty  world !  oh !  doubly  worse. 
Did  heay'n  design  thy  lordly  land  to  nurse 
The  motley  dregs  of  eyery  distant  clime. 
Each  blast  of  anarchy  and  taint  of  crime 
Which  Europe  shakes  from  her  perturbed  sphere. 
In  full  malignity  to  rankle  here? 
But  hush;  —  observe  that  little  mount  of  pines. 
Where  the  breeze  murmurs  and  the  fire-fly  shines. 
There  let  thy  fancy  raise,  in  bold  relief, 
The  sculptur'd  imace  of  that  veteran  chief,  * 
Who  lost  the  rebel  s  in  the  hero's  name, 
And  stepp'd  o'er  prostrate  loyalty  to  fame; 
Beneath  whose  sword  Columbia's  patriot  trun 
Cast  off  their  monarch,  that  their  mob  might  reign! 

How  shall  we  rank  thee  upon  glory's  page? 
Thou  more  than  soldier  and  just  less  than  sage! 
Too  form'd  for  peace  to  act  a  conqueror's  part. 
Too  train'd  in  camps  to  learn  a  statesman's  art. 
Nature  design'd  thee  for  a  hero's  mould. 
But,  ere  she  cast  thee,  let  the  stuff  grow  cold ! 

While  warmer  souls  command,  nay,  make  their  fate. 
Thy  fate  made  thee  and  forc'd  thee  to  be  great. 
Yet  Fortune,  who  so  oft,  so  blindly  sheds 
Her  brightest  halo  round  the  weakest  heads. 
Found  thee  undazsded,  tranquil  as  before. 
Proud  to  be  useful,  scorning  to  be  more ; 
Less  prompt  at  glory's  than  at  duty's  claim. 
Renown  the  meed,  but  self-appUuse  the  aimj 
All  thou  hast  been  reflects  less  fame  on  thee, 
Far  less  than  all  thou  hast  forborn  to  be! 

Now  turn  thine  eye  were  faint  the  moonlight  fails 
On  yonder  dome  —  and  in  those  princely  haUs, 
If  thou  canst  hate,  as,  oh!  that  soul  must  hate, 

a  commoii  mstie  Btile  hitroduces  the  THitore  of  tke  first  msn  in  America.  With  reepeet  to  all 
that  IS  within  the  houBe,  I  shidl  imitate  the  prudent  forbearance  of  Herodotus,  and  ray, 
ra  d§  §v  emoQQifTtrt, 

The  private  buildinfrg  exhibit  the  same  characteristic  display  of  arrogant  speculation  and 
prematare  ruin,  and  the  few  ranres  of  houses  which  were  bcrun  some  years  asro,  have  re- 
mained so  long  waste  and  unfiuishcd ,  that  they  are  now  for  ue  most  part  dilapidated. 

^  The  picture  which  BuflTon  and  De  Pauw  have  drawn  of  the  American  Indian,  though  very 
humiliating,  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  much  more  correct  than  the  flattering  representations 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  given  us.  See  the  notes  on  Virginia,  where  thi§  gentleman  endea- 
vours to  disprove  in  general  the  opinion  maintained  so  strongly  by  some  philosophers,  tJiai 
nature  (as  Mr.  Jefferson  expresses  it)  be-little*  her  productions  in  the  western  world.  M.  do 
Pauw  attributes  the  imperfection  of  animal  life  in  America  to  the  ravages  of  a  very  recent 
deluge,  from  whose  effects  upon  its  soil  and  atmosphere,  it  has  not  yet  sufiiiliently  recovered. 
>ee\a  Recherches  snr  les  Amdricains,  Part.  I.  Tom,  i.  p.  lUL 

WashSlrto  ^"^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  capitol  there  is    to  be   an   equestrian   fltatue   of  General 
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Which  loves  the  Tirtuoiui  and  rereres  the  great, 

If  thoo  canst  loathe  and  execrate  with  me 

The  Gallic  garbage  of  philosophy, 

That  nanseoQs  sUver  of  these  frantic  times, 

With  which  fidse  liberty  dilutes  her  crimes  1 

If  then  hast  got,  witlun  thy  freeborn  breast. 

One  pulse  that  beats  more  proudly  than  the  rest. 

With  honest  scorn  for  that  inglonous  soul. 

Which  creeps  and  winds  beneath  a  mob's  control. 

Which  courts  the  rabble's  smile,  the  rabble's  nod. 

And  makes,  like  Bgypt,  every  beast  its  god ! 

There,  in  those  wuis  —  but,  burning  tongue,  forbear ! 

Rank  must  be  rererenc'd,  e'en  the  rank  that's  there : 

So  here  I  pause  —  and  now,  my  Hums  !  we  part. 

But  oh!  iuli  oft,  in  magic  dreams  of  heart, 

Thus  let  us  meet,  and  mingle  converse  dear 

By  Thames  at  home,  or  by  PotQwmac  here! 

O'er  lake  and  marsh,  through  fevers  and  through  fogs, 

'Midst  bears  and  Yankees,  democrats  and  frogs, 

Thy  foot  shall  follow  me,  thy  heart  and  eyes 

With  me  shall  wonder,  and  with  me  despise !  * 

While  I,  as  oft,  in  witching  thought  shall  rove 

To  thee,  to  friendship,  and  that  huid  I  love. 

Where,  like  the  air  that  fans  her  fields  of  green. 

Her  freedom  spreads,  unfever'd  and  serene; 

Where  sovereign  man  can  condescend  to  see 

The  throne  and  laws  more  sovereign  still  than  he ! 


SNAKE. 
1801. 

Mt  love  and  I,  the  other  day. 
Within  a  myrtle  arbour  lay. 
When  near  us,  from  a  rosy  bed, 
A  little  Snake  put  forth  its  head. 

^'See,*^  ssdd  the  maid,  with  laughing  eyes 
^^Yonder  the  fatal  emblem  lies ! 
**Who  could  expect  such  hidden  harm 
^Beneath  the  rose's  velvet  charm? 

Never  did  moral  thought  occur 

In  more  unlucky  hour  than  this ; 
For  oh!  I  just  was  leading  her. 

To  talk  of  love  and  think  of  bliss. 

1  rose  to  kill  the  snake,  but  she 
In  pity  pray'd,  it  might  not  be. 
^^No,"  said  the  girl  —  and  many  a  spark 

Flash'd  from  her  eyelid,  as  she  said  it  — 
*'Under  the  rose,  or  in  the  dark, 

^One  might,  perhaps,  have  cause  to  dread  it ; 
^^But  when  its  wicked  eyes  appear, 

'^And  when  we  know  for  what  they  wink  so, 
^'One  must  be  very  simple,  dear, 

^*To  let  it  sting  one  —  don't  you  think  so?  " 


*  In  the  ferment  which  the  French  revolution  excited  among  the  democrats  of  America, 
and  the  licentious  sympathy  with  which  they  shared  in  the  wildest  excesses  of  Jacobinism,  we 
may  find  one  source  or  that  vulgarity  of  vice,  that  hostility  to  all  the  graces  of  life,  which  dis- 
tiugnishes  the  present  demagogues  of  the  Ifnited  States ,  and  has  become  indeed  too  generally 
the  characteristic  of  their  countrymen.  But  there  is  another  cause  of  the  corruption  of  pri\-ate 
morals,  which,  encouraged  as  it  is  by  the  government,  and  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
community,  seems  to  threaten  the  decay  of  9l\  honest  principle  in  America.  I  allude  to  those 
fraudulent  violations  of  neutrality  to  which  they  arc  indebted  for  the  most  lucrative  part  of 
their  commerce,  and  by  wliich  they  have  so  long  infringed  and  counteracted  the  maritime  rights 
and  advantages  of  this  country.  This  unwarrantable  trade  is  necessarily  abetted  by  such  a  sys- 
tem of  GoUnsioB,  imposture,  and  perjury,  as  cannot  fail  to  .spread  rapid  coataminatioa  around  it. 
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LINES 
WRITTEN    ON  LEAVING  PHILADELPHIA. 

...............  T^«  Tip  nolof  iptXug 

SOPHOCJU.  €Bdip.  Colom.  v.  1S8. 

Alonb  by  the  Schaylkill  a  wanderer  rovM, 

And  bright  were  its  flowery  baiik«  to  hu  eye ; 
But  far,  Tery  far  were  the  fnends  that  he  lov'd. 

And  he  gazM  on  its  flowery  banks  with  a  ugh! 

Oh  Natorc !  though  blessed  and  bright  are  thy  rays, 

O^er  the  brow  of  creation  cndiantingly  thrown. 
Yet  faint  are  they  all  to  the  lustre  that  plays 

In  a  smile  from  the  heart  that  is  dearly  our  own ! 

Nor  long  did  the  soul  of  the  stranger  remain 

Unblest  by  the  smile  he  had  lancaish'd  to  meet; 
Thoogh  scarce  did  he  hope  it  woiud  soothe  him  again. 

Till  the  threshold  of  home  had  been  kissM  by  hb  feet! 

But  the  lays  of  his  boyhood  had  stoFn  to  their  ear. 
And  they  lov*d  what  they  knew  of  so  humble  a  name, 

And  they  told  him,  with  flattery  welcome  and  dear. 

That  they  found  in  his  heart  something  sweeter  than  fame! 

Nor  ^d  woman  —  oh  woman!  whose  form  and  whose  soul 

Are  the  spell  and  the  light  of  each  path  we  pursue! 
Whether  sunnM  in  the  tropics  or  chilrd  at  the  pole, 

If  woman  be  there,  there  is  happiness  too  I 

Nor  did  she  her  enamouring  magic  denv, 

That  magic  his  heart  had  relinquish'd  so  long, 
Like  eyes  he  had  loy'd  was  her  eloquent  eye, 

like  them  did  it  soften  and  weep  at  his  song! 

Oh!  blest  be  the  tear,  and  in  memory  oft 

May  its  sparkle  be  shed  o'er  his  wandering  dream ! 
Oh!  blest  be  that  eye,  and  may  passion  as  soft. 

As  free  from  a  pang,  ever  mellow  its  beam! 

The  stranger  is  gone  —  but  he  will  not  forget. 

When  at  home  he  shall  talk  of  the  toil  he  has  known,  ' 

To  tell,  with  a  sigh,  what  endearments  he  met, 
As  he  stray'd  by  the  wave  of  the  Schuylkill  alone! 

THB 

FALL  OF  HEBE. 

'TwAS  on  a  day 
When  the  immortals  at  thdjr  banquet  lay; 

*  Thoagh  I  call  this  ■  Dithyrambic  Ode,  I  cannot  preflume  to  say  that  ft  pomcMea,  la  aay 
degree,  the  characteriatics  of  that  •pedes  of  poetry.  The  nature  of  the  ancient  Dithyrambic  is 
ve^  imperfectly  known.  Aocordinf  to  M.  Burette,  a  licentious  irrefulariiy  of  metre,  an  extra- 
vagant research  of  thought  and  expression,  and  a  rude  embarrassed  construction,  are  among  its 
most  distinguishing  features.  He  adds  ^  **Ges  caractercs  des  dithyrambes  se  font  sentir  a  ceux 
qui  llsent  attentivement  les  odes  de  Pindare."  Memoirea  de  TAcad.  vol.  x.  p.  90S.  And  the 
same  opinion  may  be  collected  from  Sciunidfs  dissertation  upon  the  subject.  But  I  think,  if 
the  Dithyrambics  of  Pindar  were  in  our  possession,  wc  should  find  that,  however  wild  and 
fanciful,  they  were  by  no  means  the  tasteless  jargon  they  are  represented ,  and  that  even  their 
irregularity  waa  what  Boileau  calls  ^*on  bean  desordre.*'  Ghiabrera ,  who  has  been  stvled  the 
Pindar  of  luly  and  from  whom  all  ita  poetry  upon  the  Greek  model  was  called  Ghiabrereaco 
(as  Greacimbeni  informs  us ,  Lib.  i.  cap.  IS.)  has  given ,  amongst  his  Vendcmmie,  a  Dithyram- 
bic, air  uao  de'  Gred ;  it  is  full  of  those  compoond  epitheu ,  which ,  we  are  told ,  were  a  chief 
character  of  the  atyle  {aw&novg  dt  It^tig  tnoiovr.     Suid.   Ji&vQOfifiodid,) ;     such  as 

Brirlindorato  Pegaao 
_  Mubicalpestator. 

But  1  cannot  suppose  that  Pindar ,  even  amidst  all  the  licence  of  dithyrambica ,  would  ever 
have  descended  to  ballad-language  like  the  following: 

Bella  Filli,  ebellaGlori 

Non  piu  dar  pregio  a  tne  bellezie  e  tad, 

Che  se  Bacco  fa  vesri  alle  mle  labbra 

Fo  le  flche  a*  vostri  bad. 

esaer  verrei  Coppier, 

E  se  troppo  deairo 

Deh  foBBi  to  Bottiglier. 

Ilime  del  Ghiabber%,  Part.  U.  p.  352. 
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The  bowl 
Sparkled  with  starry  dew, 
The  weeping  of  those  myriad  urns  of  light, 
Within  whose  orbs,  th*  almighty  Power, 
At  nature's  dawning  hour, 
StorM  the  ridi  fluid  of  etherial  sod !  ^ 

Around 
Soft  odorous  clouds,  that  upward  wing  their  flight 

From  eastern  isles 
(Where  they  have  bath'd  thrm  in  the  orient  ray, 
And  with  fine  fragrance  all  their  bosoms  fiU'd), 
In  drcles  flew ,  and ,  melting  as  they  flew, 
A  liquid  daybreak  o'er  the  board  distill'd. 
All ,  all  was  luxury ! 

All  must  be  luxury ,  where  Lyaeus  smiles ! 
His  locks  divine 
Were  crown'd 
With  a  bright  meteor-braid, 
Which ,  Kke  an  ever-springing  wreath  of  vine. 

Shot  into  brilliant  leafy  shapes. 
And  o'er  his  brow  in  lambent  tendrils  play'd ! 
While  'mid  the  foliage  hung. 
Like  lucid  grapes, 
A  thousand  clust'niig  olooms  of  light, 
Coll'd  from  the  gardens  of  the  galaxy ! 
Upon  his  bosom  Cytherea's  head 
Lay  lovely ,  as  when  first  the  Syreos  sung 

Her  beauty's  dawn. 
And  all  the  curtains  of  the  deep ,  undrawn, 
Reveal'd.her  sleepuig  in  its  azure  bed. 
The  captive  deity 
Languish'd  upon  her  eyes  and  lip, 
In  chains  of  ecstasy ! 
Now ,  on  his  arm. 
In  blushes  she  repos'd. 
And ,  while  her  zone  resign'd  its  every  charm. 
To  shade  his  burning  eyes  her  hand  in  dalliance  stole 
And  now  she  rais'd  her  rosy  mouth  to  sip 
The  nectar'd  wave 
Lyaeus  gave. 
And  from  her  eyelids ,  gently  ctos'd. 
Shed  a  ^ssolving  gleam, 
Which  fell ,  like  sun-dew,  in  the  bowl! 
Whileher  bright  hair,  in  mazy  flow  i 

Of  gold  descending 
Along  her  check's  luxurious  glow, 

Wav'd  o'er  the  goblet's  side, 
And  was  reflected  by  its  crystal  tide, 
Like  a  sweet  crocus  flower. 
Whose  sunny  leaves,  at  evening  hour 
With  roues  of  Cyrene  blending  ^ 
Hang  o'er  the  mirror  of  a  silver  stream ! 

Th'  Olympian  cup 
BumM  in  the  hands 
Of  dimpled  Hebe,  as  she  wing'd  her  feet 
Up 
Th'  empyreal  mount. 
To  drain  the  soul-drops  at  their  stellar  fount  $  * 
AndstiU 

1  This  is  a  Platonic  fancy;  the  philosopher  supposes,  in  his  Timaeps,  that  when  the  deity 
had  formed  the  soul  of  the  world,  he  proceeded  to  the  composition  of  other  souls,  in  wUeh  pro- 
cess, says  Plato,  he  made  use  of  the  same  cup  ,  though  the  ingredients  he  mlnfled  were  not 
Suite  so  pure  as  for  the  former;  and  having  refined  the  mixture  with  a  little  of  his  own  essenee, 
e  distributed  it  among  the  stars ,  which  served  as  reservoirs  of  the  fluid.  Tavr  wia  xm 
naliv  §711  rov  nqortgov  x{taTtiQa  w  tn  rip  tov  nanrrof  V^/V*  xtqarvvq  tfuayt^  ».  r.  I, 

S  We  learn  from  Theophrastus  ,*  that  the  roses  of  Cyrene  were  particularly   fragrant. 
EuoOfiara  ra  di  ra  tv  Kv^ifn\  ^o<ia, 

3  Heraclltns  (Physicus)  held  the  son]  to  be  a  spark  of  the  stellar  essence.   *<ScintUla  stel- 
laiis  esseatiae.**    Macsobius,  in  Soma.  Sclp.  Lib.  i.  cap.  14. 
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As  the  resplendent  rill 
FlamM  o'er  the  goblet  with  a  mantling  heat. 
Her  graceful  care 
Would  .cool  its  heav'nly  fire 
In  gelid  waves  of  snowy-feather'd  air, 
Such  as  the  children  of  the  pole  respire. 
In  those  enchanted  lands,  ^ 
Where  life  is  all  a  spring,  and  north  winds  never  blow  * 
But  oh ! 
Sweet  Hebe,  what  a  tear, 
And  what  a  blush  were  thine, 
When ,  as  the  breath  of  every  Grace 
Wafted  thy  fleet  career 
Along  the  studded  sphere. 
With  a  rich  cup  for  Jove  himself  to  drink, 
Some  star,  that  glitter'd  in  the  way. 

Raising  its  amorous  head 
To  kiss  so  exquisite  a  tread, 

CheckM  thy  impatient  pace ! 
And  all  heavVs  host  of  eyes 
Saw  those  luxuriant  beauties  sink 
In  lapse  of  loveliness ,  along  the  azure  skies !  ^ 

Upon  whose  starry  plain  they  lay, 
Like  a  young  blossom  on  our  meads  of  gold, 

Shed  from  a  vernal  thorn 
Anud  the  liquid  sparkles  of  the  mom ! 
Or,  as  in  temples  of  the  Paphian  shade. 
The  myrtled  votaries  of  the  queen  behold 
An  image  of  their  rosy  idol,  laid 
Upon  a  diamond  shrine! 
The  wanton  wind. 
Which  had  pursued  the  flying  taky 

And  sweetly  twiu'd  * 

Its  spirit  with  the  breathing  rings 
Of  her  ambrosial  hair. 
Soared  as  she  fell,  and  on  its  mfOing  wings 

(Oh  wanton  wind !) 
Wafted  the  robe ,  whose  sacred  flow 
ShadowM  her  kindling  chacms  of  snow. 
Pure ,  as  an  Eleusinian  veil 
Hangs  o'er  the  mysteries ! ' 

•    •    ••    * 

*  the  brow  of  Juno  flush'd  — 
Love  bless'd  the  breeze  I 
The  Muses  blush'd. 
And  every  cheek  was  hid  behind  a  lyre, 
While  every  eye  was  glancing  through  the  brings. 
Drops  of  etherial  dew, 
That  burning  gush'd. 
As  the  great  goblet  flew 

1  Tho  country  of  the  Hyperboreans ;  they  were  eoppoeed  to  be  placed  so  far  north  that 
the  north  wind  could  not  affect  them;  they  lived  longer  than  any  other  mortals;  passed  their 
whole  time  in  music  and  dancing,  kc.  Ace.  But  the  most  extravagant  fiction  related  of  them 
is  that  to  which  the  two  lines  preceding  allude.  It  was  imagined  that,  instead  of  our  vulgar 
atmosphere,  the  Hyperboreans  breathed  nothing  but  feathers!  According  to  Herodotus  and 
Pliny ,  this  idea  was  suggested  by  the  quantity  of  snow  which  was  observed  to  fhll  in  those 
regions;  thus  the  former:  Ta  uv  TrrtQa  tixat^ovrag  rvff  /(ova  xovq  Sxv^ag  ts  xai  rovs 
n%Q*oi*ovg  doxtto  Uyw,  Hbsodot.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  SI.  Ovid  tells  the  fable  otherwise.  See  Me- 
tamorph.  Lib.  xv. 

Mr.  O^Halloran,  and  some  other  Irish  Antiqaarians,  have  been  at  great  expense  of  learn- 
ing to  prove  that  the  strange  country,  M'here  they  took  snow  for  feathers ,  was  Ireland,  and 
that  the  famous  Abaris  was  an  Irish  Druid.  Mr.  Aowlaud  however  will  have  it,  that  Abaris 
was  a  Welshman  and  that  his  name  is  only  a  corruption  of  Ap  Rees ! 

2  I  believe  it  is  Servius  who  mentions  this  unlucky  trip  which  Hebe  made  in  her  occupa- 
tion of  cnp-bearer;    and  Hoffman  tells  it  after  him;  **Gum  Hebe,  pocula  Jovi  administrana 

J»erqne  Inbricom  minus  cant^  incedens,  cecidisset,  revolutisque  vestibns**  —  in  short,  she 
ell  in  a  very  awkward  manner,  and  though  (as  the  Encyclopedistes  think)  it  would  have 
amused  Jove  at  any  other  time ,  yet ,  as  he  happened  to  be  out  of  temper  on  that  day,  the 
poor  rirl  was  dismissed  from  her  employment. 

•  Ths  arcane  symbols  of  this  ceremony  were  deposited  in  the  dsta,  where  they  lay  reli- 
giously concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane.  They  were  generally  carried  in  the  proeeO' 
sion  by  an  ass;  and  hence  the  proverb,  which  one  may  so  often  apply  in  the  world,  ^^asinus 
portat  mysteria."    See  the  DiviJie  Legation.  Book  0.  sect  4. 
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From  Hebe'i  pearly  finders  through  the  sky ! 
Who  was  the  spirit  that  remember'd  Man 
In  that  ▼olaptuous  hour? 

And  with  a  wing  of  loye 
Brush'd  off  your  scattered  tears, 
As  o'er  the  spangled  heay'n  they  ran. 
And  sent  them  floating  to  our  orb  below  ¥ ' 
ESssence  of  immortality ! 

The  shower 
Fell  glowing  through  the  spheres ; 
While  all  around  new  tints  or  bliss. 
New  perfumes  of  delight, 
EnrioiM  its  radiant  flow ! 
Now,  with  a  humid  kiss, 
It  thriU'd  along  the  beamy  wire 
Of  Heav*n*8  iilumin'd  lyre,  * 
Stealing  the  soul  of  music  in  its  flight ! 
And  now,  amid  the  breezes  bland, 
That  whisper  from  the  planets  as  they  roll. 
The  bright  libation,  softly  famiM 
By  all  their  sighs,  meandering  stole ! 
They  who ,  from  Atlas'  height. 

Beheld  die  rill  of  flame 
Descending  through  the  waste  of  night, 
Thoueht  'twas  a  planet,  whose  stupendous  frame 

Had  kindled ,  as  it  rapidly  revolved 
Around  its  fervid  axle,  and  dissoiv'd 
Into  a  flood  so  bright ! 

The  child  of  day. 
Within  his  twilight  bower. 
Lay  sweetly  sleeping 
On  the  flush'd  bosom  of  a  lotos-flower;  * 
When  round  him,  in  profusion  weeping, 
Dropp'd  the  celestial  shower. 
Steeping 
The  rosy  clouds,  that  curl'd 
About  his  infant  head. 
Like  myrrh  upon  the  locks  of  Cupid  shed  I 

But ,  when  the  waking  boy 
Wav'd  his  exhaling  tresses  through  the  sky, 
O  morn  of  joy  I 
The  tide  divine, 
All  glittering  with  the  vermil  dye 
It  drank  beneath  lus  orient  eye, 
Distill'd ,  in  dews ,  upon  the  world. 
And  every  drop  was  wine ,  was  heav'nly  winb  ! 

Blest  be  the  sod ,  the  flow'ret  blest. 
That  caught ,  upon  their  hallow'd  breast. 
The  nectar'd  spray  of  Jove's  perennial  springs! 
Less  sweet  the  flow'ret,  and  less  sweet  the  sod. 
O'er  which  the  Spirit  of  the  rainbow  flings 
The  magic  mantle  of  her  solar  god !  * 

1  In  the  Geoponicii,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  17,  there  is  a  fable  •omewhat  like  this  desceot  of  the  nectar 
to  eartli.  JSy  ovffonp  ruv  -d'twr  tvioxovfiwon^  xck»  tou  vtxraQog  noUou  na^axttftavov ,  etva-^ 
axt^Tnatu  /o^aia  rov  Eqwra  nut  avacuaai  rtn  TtTBQtn  row  x^cernqoi  rijv  fiaaw ,  xai  ntqiTQB- 

^tu  119V  avroT*  to  6m  yaxrao  Mf  t^  yijy  «x/v^tv,  x.  r.  i.     Vid.  Antor.  de  Re  Rust.  edit. 

Cantab.  17M. 

%  The  constellation  Lyra.    The  aitrologera  attribute  great  virtaei  to  this  sign  In  escea- 

denti,  which  are  enumerated  by  Pontano,  in  his  Urania: 

Gcce  novem  cum  pectine  chordae 

Emodalans,  molcetque  novo  vaga  aldera  eantn, 
Quo  captae  naacentum  animae  concordia  ducuat 
Pectora,  &c« 

3  The  Egyptians  represented  the  dawn  of  day  by  a  young  boy  seated  upon  a  lotos. 
Etrt  Aiftmrovf  iuQcntug  agxi^  araroX^g  natdtov  vioyvov  yfpa^ioyra;  &nt  Itartn  xa^t^o/ityoif^ 
Plotarch.  naQi  rov  ftri  xQov  tfifttTQ,  Sec  also  his  Treatise  de  bid.  et  Osir.  Obaerring  that 
the  lotos  showed  its  head  above  water  at  sunrise,  and  sank  agaia  at  his  setting ,  they  concei- 
ved the  idea  of  consecrating  it  to  Osiris,  or  the  sun. 

Thij  symbol  of  a  youth  sitting  upon  a  lotos  is  very  frequent  on  the  Abraxasea,  or  Basili- 
dlan  stones.  See  Mentlaucon,  tom.  ii.  planche  IM,  and  the  ^^Supplement,"  Ice.  tom.  ii.  lib.  vll. 
chap.  5. 

4  The  aadeats  esteemed  those  flowers  aad  trees  the  sweetest  apoa  which  the  raiabow  had 
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TO 


That  wrioUe,  when  first  I  espied  it, 

At  once  put  my  heart  out  of  pain. 
Till  the  eye,  that  was  glowing  beside  it. 

Disturbed  my  ideas  again ! 

Thou  art  just  in  the  twilight  at  present, 

When  woman's  declension  besins. 
When ,  fading  from  all  that  is  pleasant. 

She  bids  a  good  night  to  her  sins ! 

Yet  thou  still  art  so  lovely  to  me, 

I  would  sooner ,  my  exquisite  mother! 
Repose  in  the  sunset  of  thee, 

Than  bask  in  the  noon  of  another ! 

ANACREONTIC. 

''She  nerer  look'd  so  kind  before  — 

*^Yet  why  the  wanton's  smile  recall? 
^Tve  seen  this  witchery  o'^  and  o'er, 

'^'Tis  hollow,  vain,  and  heartless  all  I" 

Thus  I  said  and ,  sighing ,  sipp'd 

The  wine  which  she  had  lately  tasted ; 
The  cup ,  where  she  had  lately  dipp'd 

Breath,  so  long  in  falsehood  wasted. 

I  took  the  harp ,  and  would  have  sung 

As  if  'twere  not  of  her  I  sang; 
But  still  the  notes  on  Lamia  hung  — 

On  whom  but  Lamia  could  they  hang? 

That  kiss ,  for  which ,  if  worlds  were  mine, 

A  world  for  every  kiss  I'd  give  her; 
Those  floating  eyes,  that  floating  shino 

like  diamonds  in  an  eastern  river ! 

That  mould  so  fine ,  so  pearly  bright, 

Of  which  luxurious  heav'n  hath  cast  her. 
Through  which  her  soul  doth  beam  as  white 

As  name  through  lamps  of  alabaster! 

Of  these  I  sung ,  and  notes  and  words 

Were  sweet ,  as  if  'twas  Lamu's  hair 
That  lay  upon  my  lute  for  chords. 

And  Lamia's  lip  that  warbled  there! 

But  when ,  alas !  I  turn'd  the  theme, 

And  when  of  vows  and  oaths  I  spoke. 
Of  truth  and  hope's  beguiling  dream  — 

The  chord  beneath  my  finger  broke! 

False  harp!  false  woman!  —  such,  oh!  such 

Are  lutes  too  frail  and  maids  too  willing; 
Every  hand's  licentious  touch 

Can  learn  to  wake  thdr  wildest  thrilling ! 

And  when  that  thrill  is  most  awake, 

And  when  you  think  heav'n 's  joys  await  you, 
The  nymph  will  change,  the  chord  will  brei^k  — 

Oh  Love!  oh  Music !  how  I  hate  you ! 

TO 

MRS 

<Mi  wm  CaltmmiM  against  (ct  dorocter. 

Is  not  thy  mind  a  gentle  mind  ? 

Is  not  thy  heart  a  heart  refin'd  ? 

appeared  to  rest;  and  the  wood  tiiey  chiefly  bonied  Id  sacrifices,  was  that  which  the  smile 
of  Iris  had  consecrated.  Plutarch.  Syrapos.  lib.  iv.  cap.  S.  where  (as  Vowiot  remarks) 
xatovoiy  instead  of  xaloi/ai,  is  ondoabtedly  the  genuine  reading.  See  Voasius,  for  some 
curious  particularities  of  the  rainbow.   De  Origin,  et  Progress.  Idololat  lib.  ill.  cap.  13. 
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Hart  thou  not  every  blameless  grace. 
That  man  should  love  or  heav^i  can  trace? 
And ,  oh!  art  thou  a  shrine  for  Sin 
To  hold  her  hateful  worship  in? 

No,  no ,  be  happy  —  dry  that  tear  — 
Though  some  thy  heart  hath  harbourM  near 
May  now  repay  its  love  nith  blame; 
Though  man ,  who  ought  to  shield  thy  ikme, 
Ungenerous  man  be  first  to  wound  thee ; 
Though  the  whole  world  may  freeze  around  thee. 
Oh !  thou'lt  be  like  that  lucid  tear, ' 
Which,  bright ,  within  the  crystal's  sphere 
In  liquid  purity  was  found, 
Though  all  had  grown  congealed  around ; 
Floatuig  in  frost,  it  mock'd  the  chill, 
Was  pure,  was  soft,  was  brilliant  still! 

HYMN 

OF 

A  VIRGIN  OF  DELPHI. 

2lt  tie  Comb  of  let  ^otflcr. 

Oh!  lost ,  for  ever  lost!  —  no  more 

Shall  Vesper  light  our  dewy  way 
Along  the  rocks  of  Crissa's  shore, 

To  hymn  the  fading  fires  of  day ! 
No  more  to  Tempers  distant  vale 

In  holy  musings  shall  we  roam. 
Through  summer's  glow  and  winter's  gale. 

To  bear  the  mystic  chaplets  home ! '' 
TTwas  then  my  soul's  expanding  zeal. 

By  nature  warm*d  and  led  by  thee, 
In  every  breeze  was  taught  to  feel 

The  breathings  of  a  deity  ! 
Guide  of  my  heart!  to  memVy  true, 

Thy  looks,  thy  words  are  still  my  own  — 
I  sec  thee  raising  from  the  dew 

Some  laurel ,  by  the  wind  overthrown. 
And  hear  thee  say ,  ^^This  humble  bough 

^^Was  planted  for  a  doom  divine; 
''And ,  though  it  weep  in  languor  now, 

^'Shall  flourish  on  the  Delphic  shrine ! 
''Thus ,  in  the  vale  of  earthly  sense, 

"Though  sunk  awhile  the  spirit  lies, 
"A  viewless  hand  shall  cull  it  thence, 

"To  bdoom  immortal  in  the  skies !'' 

Thy  words  had  such  a  melting  flow. 

And  spoke  of  truth  so  sweetly  well. 
They  droppM  like  heaven's  serenest  snow. 

And  all  was  brightness  where  they  fell! 
Fond  soother  of  my  infant  tear! 

Fond  sharer  of  my  infant  joy ! 
Is  not  thy  shade  still  lingering  here? 

Am  I  not  still  thy  souTs  employ? 
And  oh !  as  oft,  at  dose  of  day 

1  This  allndet  to  a  curious  fem,  apoa  which  Claudfan  has  left  ns  some  polntlesa  epi- 
I.  It  was  a  drop  of  pure  water  iiicloHed  within  a  piece  of  crystal.  See  Claudiau.  Epi- 
gram, de  Crvstatlo  cui  aqua  iucraC.  Adtli>»oa  mentions  a  curiosity  of  this  Und  at  Milan ;  ne 
also  says:  "It  is  sach  a  rarity  as  this  uiat  I  saw  at  Veodoine  in  France,  which  they  there 
pretcno  is  a  tear  that  our  2Sa\iour  shed  over  Lazarus,  and  was  gathered  up  hy  an  aufel, 
who  pot  it  into  a  little  crystal  vini ,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  Mary  Magdalen.**  Addisou^s 
RemariEs  on  several  parts  of  Italy. 

S  The  laurel ,  for  the  common  uses  of  the  temple .  for  adoroing  the  altars  and  sweeping 
the  pavement,  was  supplied  hy  a  tree  near  the  fountain  of  Castalia;  but  upon  all  important 
occasions,  they  sent  to  Tempc  for  their  laurel.  We  iind,  in  Pausanias,  that  this  valley 
sopplied  the  branches,  of  which  the  temple  was  originallv  constructed;  and  Plutarch  says, 
in  his  Dialogue  on  Music,  *^Thc  youth  who  briugs  the  Tempic  laurel  to  Delphi  is  always 
attended  by  a  player  on  the  flute.**   uiJLXa  fttiv  xau  tm  xaruxofn^ovrt  vtatdt  rijv   Tt/iTtxip 
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When,  meeting  on  the  sacred  moantf 
Our  nymphs  awiS^'d  the  choral  lay. 

And  danc'd  around  Cassotu'  fount; 
As  then,  'twas  all  thy  wish  and  care. 

That  mine  should  be  the  simplest  mien. 
My  lyre  and  Toice  the  sweetest  there, 

My  foot  the  lightest  o'er  the  green: 
So  still,  each  little  grace  to  mould, 

Around  my  form  thine  eyes  are  shed. 
Arranging  every  snowy  fold. 

And  guiding  every  mazy  tread! 
And,  when  I  lead  the  hymning  choir. 

Thy  spirit  still,  unseen  and  free, 
Hovers  between  my  lip  and  lyre, 

And  weds  them  into  harmony ! 
Flow,  Plistus,  flow,  thy  murmuring  wave 

Shall  never  drop  its  silv'ry  tear 
Upon  so  pure,  so  blest  a  grave. 

To  mem'ry  so  divinely  dear ! 

RINGS  AND  SEALS. 

SlaiiMff  aipQay^dtf  ra  (piXti/iara,         Jthiiie*  TaUu§,  Lib.  if. 

^60 !  ^  said  the  angry,  weeping  maid, 
^^The  charm  is  broken!  —  once  betray'd, 
**Oh !  never  can  my  heart  rely 
**On  word  or  look,  on  oath  or  sigh. 
''Take  back  the  gifts,  so  sweetly  given, 
''With  promised  faith  and  vows  to  heaven  ; 
"That  little  ring  which,  night  and  morn, 
"With  wedded  truth  my  hand  hath  worn; 
"That  seal  which  oft,  in  moments  blest^ 
'^hou  hast  upon  my  lip  imprest, 
"And  sworn  its  dewy  spring  should  be 
"A  fountain  seal'd  *  for  only  thee! 
"Take,  take  them  back,  the  gift  and  vow, 
"AU  sullied,  lost  and  hateful  now  I " 

I  took  the  ring  —  the  seal  I  took. 
While,  oh !  her  every  tear  and  look 
Were  such  as  angels  look  and  shed. 
When  man  is  by  the  world  misled! 
Gently  1  whisper d,  "Fanny,  dear! 

Not  half  thy  lover's  gifts  are  here: 

Say,  where  are  all  the  seals  he  gave 

To  every  ringlet's  jetty  wave, 
"And  where  is  every  one  he  printed 
"Upon  that  lip,  so  ruby-tinted, 
"Seals,  of  the  purest  gem  of  bliss, 
"Oh !  richer,  softer  far  than  thb  1 

"And  then  the  ring  —  my  love!  recall 
"How  many  rings,  delidous  all, 
"His  arms  around  that  neck  hath  twisted, 
"Twining  warmer  far  than  this  did ! 
"Where  are  they  all,  so  sweet,  so  many  ? 
"Oh!  dearest,  give  back  all,  if  any  1" 

While  thus  I  murmur'd,  trembling  too 
Lest  all  the  nymph  had  vow'd  was  true, 
I  saw  a  smile  relenting  rise 
'Mid  the  moist  azure  of  her  eyes, 
Like  daylight  o'er  a  sea  of  blue. 
While  yet  the  air  is  dim  with  dew ! 
She  let  her  cheek  repose  on  mine, 
She  let  my  arms  around  her  twine  — 

*  *^There  are  gardens,  sapposed  to  be  those  of  King  Solomon,  in  the  neierhbonrhood  of  Beth- 
leliera.  The  frian  show  a  fountain,  which,  they  say,  is  the  ^sealed  fountain*  to  which  the 
holy  spouse  in  the  Canticles  is  compared ;  and  tbey  pretend  a  tradition,  that  Solomon  shut  op 
theite  spring  and  put  his  signet  upon  the  door,  to  heep  them  for  his  own  drinliin^.**  Maun- 
drell*8  Travels.    Sec  also  the  notes  to  Mr.  Good's  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
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Oh !  who  can  tell  the  Uias  one  feels 
In  thiu  exchanging;  rings  and  aeaJs ! 

TO 

MISS  SUSAN  B— CKF— D. 

I HORB  than  once  hare  heard,  at  night, 

A  f  ong,  like  those  thy  lips  hare  given, 
And  it  was  sung  by  shapes  of  light, 

Who  seem'd,  like  thee,  to  breathe  of  heaven! 

Bat  this  was  all  a  dream  of  fleep,* 

And  I  have  said,  when  morning  shone, 
^Oh !  why  should  fairy  Fancy  keep 

'These  wonders  for  herself  alone?'* 

I  knew  not  then  that  Hie  had  lent 

Such  tones  to  one  of  mortal  birth; 
I  knew  not  then  that  heav'n  had  sent 

A  voice,  a  form  like  thine  on  earth  I 

And  yet,  in  all  that  flowery  maze 

Through  which  my  life  has  lovM  to  tread. 
When  I  have  heard  the  sweetest  lays 

From  lips  of  dearest  lustre  shed ; 

When  I  have  felt  the  warbled  word 

FVom  beauty^s  mouth  of  perfume  sighing. 
Sweet  as  music's  hallow'd  bird 

Upon  a  rose's  bosom  lying ! 

Though  form  and  song  at  once  combin'd 

Their  loveliest  bloom  and  softest  thrill. 
My  heart  hath  sigh'd,  my  heart  hath  pin'd 

For  something  softer,  lonelier  still  1 

Oh!  I  have  found  it  all,  at  last. 

In  thee,  thou  sweetest  living  lyre. 
Through  which  the  soul  hath  ever  pass'd 

Its  harmonizing  breath  of  fire ! 

All  that  my  best  and  wildest  dream. 

In  fiuicy's  hour,  could  hear  or  see 
Of  music's  sigh  or  beauty's  beam 

Are  realized,  at  once,  in  thee! 

LINES 

WSITTBR    AT 

C)e  €Co|O0,  or  ;f  alb  of  t(e  fiAtHtm  l6C(ber.  * 

GIA.  ERA  IN  LOCO  OTE  S*UDIA  *L  RIMBOMBO 

DELL*  ACQUA Dttntt. 

From  rise  of  morn  tOl  set  of  sun 

I've  seen  the  mighty  Mohawk  run. 

And,  as  I  mark'd  the  woods  of  pine 

Along  his  mirror  darkly  shine, 

I^e  tall  and  gloomy  forms  that  pass 

Before  the  wizard's  midnight  glass; 

And  as  I  view'd  the  hurrying  pace 

With  which  he  ran  his  turbid  race, 

Rushing,  alike  untir'd  and  wUd, 

Through  shades  that  fit>wn'd  and  flowers  that  sndl'd. 

Flying  by  every  green  recess 

*  There  is  a  dreary  and  savafe  charaeter  in  the  country  iomiediately  about  these  Falls, 
which  is  mnch  more  in  narnony  with  the  wildness  of  such  a  scene  than  the  eoltivated  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Niagara.  See  the  drawing  of  them  in  Mr.  Weld's  book.  Aecordinc  to 
fciin,  the  perpendlcalar  height  of  the  Cohos  Fall  is  fifty  feet;  but  the  Marquis  de  ChasteUux 
flsafces  it  »eiren^-8ix« 

The  fine  rainbow,  which  is  continually  forming  and  dissolving,  as  the  spray  rises  into  the 
light  of  the  SUA,  is  perhaps  the  most  lateresting  beauty  whieh  these  woaderfoi  cataracts  exhibit. 
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That  woo'd  bim  to  its  calm  caress, 
Yet,  sometimes  turning  with  the  wind. 
As  if  to  leave  one  look  behind! 
Oh !  I  have  thought,  and  thinking  sigh'd  - 
How  like  to  thee,  thou  restless  tidel 
May  be  the  lot,  the  life  of  him 
Who  roams  along  thy  water's  brim! 
Through  what  alternate  shades  of  woe 
And  flowers  of  joy  my  path  may  go ! 
How  many  an  humble,  still  retreat 
May  rise  to  court  my  weary  feet, 
Wlule  still  pursuing,  still  unblest^ 
I  wander  on,  nor  dare  to  rest! 
But,  urgent  as  the  doom  that  calls 
Thy  water  to  its  destin'd  falls, 
I  see  the  world's  bewildering  force 
Hurry  my  heart's  devoted  course 
From  lapse  to  lapse,  till  life  be  done. 
And  the  lost  current  cease  to  run! 
Oh,  may  m  v  falls  be  bright  as  thine ! 
May  heav'n  s  forgiving  rainbow  shine 
Upon  the  mist  that  circles  me. 
As  soft  as  now  it  hangs  o'er  thee! 

CLORIS  AND  FANNY. 

Cloris!  if  I  were  Persia's  king, 

rd  make  my  graceful  queen  of  thee; 

While  Famivt,  wild  and  artless  thing. 
Should  but  thy  humble  handmaid  be. 

There  is  but  one  objection  in  it  — 
That,  verily,  Fm  much  afraid 

I  should,  in  some  unlucky  minute, 
Forsake  the  mistress  for  the  maid! 


TO 

MISS    .    . 


With  woman's  form  and  woman's  tricks 
So  much  of  man  you  seem  to  mix. 

One  knows  not  where  to  take  you: 
I  pray  you,  if  'tis  not  too  far. 
Go,  ask  of  Nature  which  you  are. 

Or  what  she  meant  to  make  you. 

Yet,  stay  —  you  need  not  take  the  pains 
With  neither  beautv,  youth,  nor  braus 

For  man  or  maid  s  desiring; 
Pert  as  female ,  fool  as  male. 
As  boy  too  green,  as  girl  too  stale 

The  thing's  not  worth  inquiring! 


TO 


eu  (ft  MHnq  m  to  idrlntM  <  lloem  to  Icr. 

SINB  VENERB  FRIGET  APOLLO.         JegU.  Matmgit 

How  can  I  sing  of  fragrant  sighs 

I  ne'er  have  felt  from  thee? 
How  can  I  sing  of  smiling  eyes 

That  ne'er  have  smil'd  on  me? 

The  heart,  'tis  true,  may  fancy  much. 

But,  oh !  'tis  cold  and  seeming  — 
One  moment's  real,  rapturous  touch 

Is  wroth  an  age  of  dreamingl 
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Tlttiik*st  thou ,  when  Jui.i4*8  lip  and  breast 

Impir'd  my  youthful  ton^e, 
I  coldly  spoke  of  lips  nnprest^ 

Nor  felt  the  heav'n  I  song  ? 

No ,  no ,  the  spell  that  warmM  so  long 

Was  still  mv  Julia's  kiss. 
And  still  the  girl  was  paid,  in  song, 

What  she  had  giv'n ,  in  bliss ! 

Then  beam  one  burning  smile  on  me. 

And  I  will  sing  those  eyes ; 
Let  me  but  feel  a  breath  from  thee, 

And  I  will  prabe  thy  sighs. 

That  rosy  mouth  alone  can  bring 

What  makes  the  bard  divine  — 
Oh,  Lady!  how  my  lip  would  sing, 

If  once  'twere  prest  to  thine ! 

SONG 

OF 

THE  EVIL  SPIRIT  OP  THE  WOODS. » 

QUA  VU  DIFFICIUS,  QUAQUE  EST  VIA  I^ULLA 

Ovid,  Melam.  Lib.  III.  t.  W. 

Now  the  Tapour ,  hot  and  damp. 
Shed  by  da^rs  expiring  lamp, 
Through  the  misty  ether  spreads 
Every  ill  the  white  man  dreads ; 
Fiery  fever's  thirsty  thrill. 
Fitful  ague's  shivenng  chill! 
Hark !  I  hear  the  traveller's  song. 
As  he  winds  the  woods  along ! 
Christian !  'tis  the  song  of  fear ; 
Wolves  are  round  thee,  night  is  near. 
And  the  wild ,  thou  dar'st  to  roam  — 
Oh !  'twas  once  the  Indian's  home! * 

Hither,  sprites,  who  love  to  harm, 
Wheresoe  er  you  work  your  cfaann. 
By  the  creeks,  or  by  the  brakes. 
Where  the  pale  witch  feeds  her  snakes. 
And  the  cayman^  loves  to  creep. 
Torpid,  to  his  wintry  sleep: 
Where  the  bird  of  carrion  flitis. 
And  the  shuddering  murderer  dts,  ^ 
Lone  beneath  a  roof  of  blood, 
While  upon  his  poison'd  food. 
From  the  corpse  of  him  he  slew 
Drops  the  chill  and  gory  dew ! 

Hither  bend  you ,  turn  you  hither. 
Eyes  that  blast  and  wings  that  wither! 
Cross  the  wandering  Clmstian's  way. 
Lead  him ,  ere  the  glimpse  of  day, 
Many  a  mile  of  maaning  error 

1  The  idea  of  this  poem  ocearred  to  me  In  pauinf  through  the  very  dreary  wflderBets 
betweea  Batavia,  a  new  oettlement  In  the  midst  ofthe  woods ,  and  the  little  village  of  Buffalo 
■pen  Lake  Brie.  This  is  the  moot  fatif  ning  part  of  the  route ,  hi  travelting  through  the  Ge- 
nesee ceontry  to  Niagara. 

S  "The  Five  Confederated  Nations  (of  Indiaas)  were  settled  along  the  banks  of  tke 
Sosqaehannah  and  the  adjacent  country,  until  the  year  1779,  when  General  Sullivan,  with  na 
army  of  •MIO  men,  drove  them  from  their  country  to  Niagara,  where,  being  obliged  to  live  on 
nnlted  provbions,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  great  numbers  of  them  died,  'iwo  hun- 
dred of  them ,  it  Is  said ,  were  buried  In  one  grave ,  where  they  had  eneamped.**  Morse  s 
American  Geography. 

a  The  alligator,  who  is  supposed  to  He  la  a  torpid  state  all  the  winter,  hi  the  baak  of 
some  creek  or  pond ,  having'  previously  swallowed  a  large  number  of  piae-kaots ,  which  are 
hb  only  sastennnce  during  the  time. 

4  This  wna  the  mode  of  punishment  for  murder  (us  Father  Charlevoii  tells  us)  among  the 
Hnrons.  **They  laid  the  dead  body  upon  poles  at  the  top  of  a  cabin ,  and  the  murderer  was 
obliged  to  remain  several  days  together,  and  to  receive  all  that  dropped  firom  the  flaroaas, 
Boi  only  OB  himself  bat  on  hu  food.  ** 
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Throngk  the  masse  of  night  and  terror, 
TIU  the  morn  behold  him  lying 
O'er  the  damp  earth ,  pale  and  dying ! 
Mock  him,  when  hia  eager  sight 
Seeks  the  cordial  cottage-lieht; 
Gleam  then,  like  the  l^htnins-bng, 
Tempt  him  to  the  den  that's  dug 
For  the  foul  and  famish'd  brood 
Of  the  she  wolf,  gaunt  for  blood ! 
Or ,  unto  the  dangerous  pass 
O'er  the  deep  and  dark  morass. 
Where  the  trembling  Indian  brings 
Belts  of  porcelfldn,  pipes,  andnngs, 
Tributes,  to  be  huns;  m  air, 
To  the  fiend  presiding  there !  ^ 
Then,  when  night's  long  labour  past, 
Wilder'd,  faint  he  falls  at  last, 
Sinking  where  the  causeway's  edge 
Moulders  in  the  slimy  sedge. 
There  let  every  noxious  tliiiig 
Trail  its  filth  and  fix  its  sting ; 
Let  the  bull-toad  taint  him  over , 
Roond  him  let  musquitoes  hover, 
In  his  ears  and  eyeballs  tingling,  ^ 
With  his  blood  their  poison  mingling. 
Till ,  beneath  the  solar  fires. 
Rankling  all,  the  wretch  expires. 

TO 

MRS.  HENRY  T— GHE, 

ON 

READING  HER  "PSYCHE." 

Tell  me  the  witching  tale  again, 

F*or  never  has  my  heart  or  ear 
Hung  on  so  sweet ,  so  pure  a  strmn, 

So  pure  to  feel ,  so  sweet  to  hear  I 

Say,  Love!  in  all  thy  spring  of  fame, ^ 

When  the  high  heaven  itself  was  thine ; 
When  piety  confess'd  the  flame, 

And  e'en  thy  errors  were  divine ! 

Did  ever  Muse's  hand ,  so  fair, 

A  glory  round  thy  temples  spread  ? 
Did  ever  lip's  ambrosial  air 

Such  perfume  o'er  thy  altars  shed  9 

One  maid  there  was ,  who  round  her  lyre 

The  mystic  myrtle  wildly  wreath'd  — 
But  all  her  sighs  were  sighs  of  fire, 

The  myrtle  wither'd  as  she  breath'd ! 

Oh  I  you  that  love's  celestial  dream. 

In  all  its  purity ,  would  know. 
Let  not  the  senses'  ardent  beam 

Too  strongly  through  the  viidon  glow ! 

Love  sweetest  lies ,  conceal'd  in  night. 

The  night  where  heav'n  has  bid  him  lie; 
Oh  !  shed  not  there  unhallow'd  light, 

Or ,  PsrcHB  knows,  the  boy  will  fly!* 

Dear  Pstchb  !  many  a  charmed  hour. 
Through  many  a  wild  and  magic  waste 

1  <*\Ve  Ibid  also  c«Ilan  of  poroclain,  iobaeco.  ears  of  aaiae,  skins,  tte,  by  the  side  of 
diflicalt  and  dangerous  wavs,  on  rockii,  or  by  tno  tide  of  tbe  faUs:  and  tbete  arc  ao  mmay 
offerion  nade  to  the  spiriUi  whieh  preside  in  these  places.**  See  Gharlevoii*8  Letter  on  the 
Traditions  and  the  Relipon  of  the  Savages  of  Canada. 

Father  Hennepin  too  mentions  this  ceremony ;  he  also  8nys»  '* We  took  notice  of  one  bar- 
barian, who  made  a  Idnd  of  sacrifice  apon  an  oak  at  the  Cascade  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua, 
ttpon  the  river  Mississippi."    See  Hennepia*s  Voyafe  iato  IVorth  America. 

S  See  the  story  in  APuleins.  With  respect  to  this  beantifnl  allerory  of  Love  and  Psyche, 
there  is  an  ingenious  idea  suggested  by  the  senator  Buonarotti,  m  Ina  ^Hlsscrvaaioni  aoprm 


To  the  hk  fouat  and  bliMfuI  bower  ^ 
Thy  mazy  foot  my  soul  hath  trac'd! 

Where'er  thy  joys  are  number'd  now. 

Beneath  whaterer  shades  of  rest. 
The  Genius  of  the  starry  brow  * 

Has  chain'd  thee  to  thy  Cupid's  breast ; 

Whether  above  th'  horizon  dim. 

Along  whose  yerge  our  spirits  stray 
(Half  sunk  within  the  shadowy  brim. 

Half  brightened  by  th'  eternal  ray,' 

Thou  risest  to  a  cloudless  pole! 

Or,  lingering  here,  dost  loTe  to  mark 
The  twilight  walk  of  many  a  soul 

Through  sunny  good  and  evil  daik. 

Still  be  the  song  to  Pstchb  dear. 

The  song ,  whose  dulcet  tide  was  giyen 
To  keep  her  name  as  fadeless ,  here. 

As  nectar  keeps  her  soul,  in  hea?en ! 

IMPROMPTU 

UPON  LEAVING  SOME  FRIENDS. 

O  DULCES  COMITUM  VALETB  COETUS! 

CsfvlliM. 
No ,  never  shall  my  soul  forget 

The  friends  I  found  so  coraial-hearted ; 
Dear  shall  be  the  day  we  met ! 
And  dear  shall  be  the  night  we  parted ! 

Oh!  if  regrets,  however  sweet, 

Must  with  the  lapse  of  time  decay. 
Yet  still ,  when  thus  in  mirth  you  meet. 

Fill  high  to  him  that's  far  away ! 

Long  be  the  flame  of  mem'ry  found, 

Auve ,  within  your  social  glass, 
Let  that  be  still  the  magic  round, 

0*er  which  oblivion  £ires  not  pass ! 


EPISTLE  VIIL 

TO  THB 

HONOURABLE  W.  R.  SPENCER. 

NEC  VENIT  AD  DUROS  MVS\  VOCATA  GET  AS. 

Ovid,  e*  Bmipy  Lib.  L  Bp.  S. 

FEOH  BUFFALO  ,  UPON  LAKB  BKU. 

Thou  oft  hast  told  me  of  the  fairy  hours 

Thy  heart  has  number'd,  in  those  classic  bowers, 

Where  fancy  sees  the  ghost  of  ancient  wit 

'Mid  cowls  and  cardinids  profanely  flit. 

And  pagan  spirits,  by  the  Pope  unlaid. 

Haunt  every  stream  and  sing  through  every  shade! 

alciiiii  frammeiiti  dl  tui  aatichi.**    He  thinks  tiie  fable  if  taken  from  some  very  oeenit  myt- 
teriet,  whieli  bad  long  been  celebrated  in  bonoar  of  Love:  and  he  acceanta,  npoa  this  8npposi-4 
ties ,  for  the  silence  of  the  more  ancient  nuthors  upon  tae  sabject ,  as  it  was  not  till  tpwnrds 
tkit  decline  of 
monies;  nccoh 
the  Dea  Syria, 

Pysche,  has  also  detailed  some  of  the  mysterii 

Tom.  xzriL  Articol.  1.    See  also  the  observations  upon  tbe  aneient  gems  In  the  Musenm  Flo- 
nntinnm.  Vol.  i.  p.  136. 

1  cannot  avoiil  remarking  here  an  error  into  which  tke  French  Eacrclopedists  have  been 
led  byM.Spon,in  their  article  Psyche.  They  say  "Petrone  fait  nn  rdcit  de  la  pompe  anptiale  de 
ecs  denx  amans  (Amour  et  Psyche).  Dcja,  dit-il.  kt.  &c.**  The  Psyche  of  Petronius,  howerer, 
is  a  servant-maid ,  and  the  marrisHre  which  he  describee  is  that  of  the  young  Paanyehis.  See 
8pen*8  Rechercbes  carienses ,  ke.  Dissertat,  ft. 

1  Allusions  to  Mrs.  T-~ghe*8  poem. 

S  Constancy. 

I  By  this  imafe  the  Platonlsta  expressed  the  middle  state  of  the  soul  betweea  searible 
and  ietettcotoel  eiutence. 


UflSTLKS,   ODES,   &c. 

There  aHII  the  b«rd  who  (if  ^  nnnben  be 
}&  tongue*4  light  echo)  miut  have  talk'd  like  thee. 
The  courti}!  bard,  from  whom  thy  mind  hiu  caught 
Tho(e  plajfiil ,  lunihiiic  hulidayi  of  thought, 
ill  which  Uie  baskitig  soul  recUnea  and  glows. 
Warm  without  toil  and  brilliant  in  repose. 
There  still  he  rovea  ,  and  laufhing  loves  to  lee 
How  modern  monks  with  ancient  rakes  agree; 
How  mitres  hang  where  ivy  wreaths  might  twine. 
And  heathen  MbimIc's  damn'd  for  stronger  wine! 
There  too  are  alt  those  wuidoring  souls  of  song. 
With  whom  thy  spirit  hath  commuii'd  so  long, 
Whose  rarest  gems  are,  every  uutant,  hung 
By  mem'ry's  magic  on  thy  sparkling  tongue. 
But  here,  atan!  by  Bries  stormy  lake, 
Ai,  far  from  thee,  my  lonely  course  I  take. 
No  bright  remembrance  o'er  the  bncy  play*, 
No  daMc  dream ,  no  star  of  other  day*, 
Uu  left  that  visionary  glory  here. 
That  relic  of  its  light ,  so  soft,  so  dear. 
Which  gilds  and  hallows  e'en  the  rudest  scene. 
The  humblest  shed,  where  genius  once  has  been! 

Of  grand  or  lovely ,  here  aspires  and  blooms; 

Bold  rise  the  mountains,  ridi  the  gardens  glow. 

Bright  lakes  expand ,  and  conquering '  riven  Bow ; 

Mind,  iniod  alone,  without  whuae  quickening  ray. 

The  world's  a  wilderness  and  man  but  day. 

Mind,  mind  alone  ,  in  barren,  still  repose, 

Nor  Uooms,  nor  rises,  nor  expands,  nor  flows! 

Take  chrislians,  mohawks,  democrats  and  all 

From  the  rude  wig-warn  to  the  congress-hall. 

From  man  the  savage,  whether  slav'd  or  fi'ee, 

To  man  the  dvilix'd,   less  tame  than  he! 

"Us  one  dull  chaos,   ono  anfertite  strife 

Betwixt  half-polisb'd  and  half- barbarous  life; 

Where  every  ill  the  andent  world  can  brew 

Is  mix'd  with  every  grossness  of  the  new; 

Where  all  comipU,  though  little  can  entice. 

And  nothing's  known  of  luxury ,  but  vice  1 
Is  this  the  region  then ,  is  thin  the  clime 

For  golden  fancy  f  for  those  dreemi  sublime , 

Which  all  thdr  mirades  of  light  reveal 

To  heads  that  meditate  and  hearts  that  feel  ? 

No  ,  no  —  the  muse  of  Inspiration  plays 

O'er  every  scene ;  she  walks  the  forest-maze. 

And  climbs  the  muuntiun  ;  every  blooming  spot 

Bums  with  her  sten,  yet  man  regards  it  not! 
'  She  whispers  round ,  her  worda  are  in  the  air. 

But  lost,  unheard,  they  Uiigtr  freeung  there. 

Without  one  breath  of  soul,  divinely  strong. 

One  ray  of  heart  to  thaw  them  into  song! 
Yet ,  yet  forgive  me ,  oh  yon  sacred  few ! 

Whom  late  by  Delaware's  green  banks  1  knew; 

Whom,  known  and  lov'd  through  many  a  sodal  eve, 

Twas  bliss  to  live  with ,  and  'twas  pain  to  leave  1  * 

Lets  dearly  welcome  were  the  lines  of  lore 

irinlloa  of  (he  eaaaaeKe  of  (be 
ifluEBcB  la  (ha  vorld.  The  Mro 
;  but  the  MInauri  t*  by  At  (he 
or,  (hnugli  whick  It  rarrin  iu 
niiirils  it  (Ivei  tu  cslour  la  (ta 
lalheava"  LeUir  i.iil. 
hia,  I  pniMei  tkc  raw  urrcrnklo 
Dcnif  tat  tMrtciedia  iliffu- 
reaadMiB^palillei,  ubirhbe 
hBrarli'TMR  of  his  caiinlrjiaaa. 
wtieh  I  have  clvcn  af  the  ino- 
»  I  auglit,  the  rakble  to  whick 
ieblhcT  defj  it    —- ' 


ieb  ihcT  def] 
idlfaaUoa  « 
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The  exile  saw  upon  the  sandy  shore, 

When  his  lone  heart  but  fainUy  hop'd  to  find 

One  print  of  man,  one  blessed  stamp  of  mind! 

Less  dearly  welcome  than  the  liberal  zeal. 

The  strength  to  reason  and  the  warmth  to  feel, 

The  manly  polish  and  th'  lUununM  taste, 

'Which ,  'roid  the  melancholy ,  heartless  waste 

Mv  foot  has  wander'd,  oh  you  sacred  few ! 

I  found  by  Delaware's  green  banks  with  you. 

Long  may  you  hate  the  Gallic  dross  that  runs 

O'er  your  fair  country  and  corrupts  its  sons  $ 

Long  love  the  arts,  the  glories  which  adorn 

Those  fields  of  freedom,  where  your  sires  were  bom. 

Oh !  if  America  can  yet  be  great. 

If  neither  chainM  by  choice,  nor  damnM  by  fate 

To  the  mob-mania  which  imbrutes  her  now. 

She  yet  can  raise  the  bright  but  temperate  brow 

Of  single  majesty,  can  grandly  place 

An  empire's  pillar  upon  freedom  s  base, 

Nor  fear  the  mighty  shaft  will  feebler  prove 

For  the  fair  capital  that  flowers  above!  — 

If  yet,  releas'a  from  all  that  vulgar  throng. 

So  vain  of  dulness  and  so  pleas'd  with  wrong, 

Who  hourly  teach  her,  like  themselves  to  hiae 

Folly  in  firoth ,  and  barrenness  in  pride, 

She  yet  can  rise,  can  wreath  the  attic  charms 

Of  soft  refinement  round  the  pomp  of  arms. 

And  see  her  poets  flash  the  fires  of  song, 

To  light  her  warriors'  thunderbolts  along! 

It  is  to  you,  to  souls  that  favouring  heaven 

'Has  made  like  yours,  the  glorious  task  is  given  — 

Oh!  butforsttcA,  Columbia's  days  were  done; 

Rank  without  ripeness,  quicken'd  without  sun. 

Crude  at  the  surface,  rotten  at  the  core. 

Her  fruits  would  fall,  before  her  spring  were  o'er ! 

Believe  me,  Spbncrr,  while  I  wing'd  the  hours 
Where  Schuylkill  undulates  through  banks  of  flowers, 
Though  few  the  days,  the  happy  evenings  few. 
So  warm  with  heart,  so  rich  with  mind  they  flew. 
That  my  full  soul  forgot  its  wish  to  roam. 
And  rested  there,  as  in. a  dream  of  home! 
And  looks  I  met,  like  looks  I  lov'd  before, 
And  voices  too,  which,  as  they  trembled  o'er 
The  chord  of  mem'ry ,  found  full  many  a  tone 
Of  kindness  there  in  concord  with  their  own! 
Oh  I  we  had  nights  of  that  conununion  free. 
That  flush  of  heart,  which  I  have  known  with  thee 
So  oft,  so  warmly ;  nights  of  mirth  and  mind. 
Of  whims  that  taught,  and  follies  that  refin'd ! 
When  shall  we  both  renew  them  ?  when ,  restor'd 
To  the  pure  feast  and  intellectual  board. 
Shall  I  once  more  enjoy  with  thee  and  thine 
Those  whims  that  teach,  those  follies  that  refine? 
E'en  now,  as,  wandering  upon  Erie's  shore, 
I  hear  Niagara's  distant  cataract  roar, 
I  sigh  for  England  —  oh !  these  weary  feet 
Have  many  a  mile  to  journey,  ere  we  meet ! 

A  UATPIS,  *StZ  20T  KAFTA  NTN MNEIAN  EXSl. 

A  WARNING. 

TO 


Oh  !  fair  as  heav'n  and  chaste  as  light! 
Did  nature  mould  thee  all  so  bright. 
That  thou  shouldst  ever  learn  to  weep 
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O^er  languid  yirtue'tf  fatal  sleep, 
0*er  shame  exdnguUhM,  honour  fled. 
Peace  lost,  heart  withered,  feeting  dead? 

'  No,  no!  a  star  was  bom  with  thee. 
Which  sheds  eternal  parity ! 
Thou  hast,  within  those  sainted  eyes, 
So  fair  a  transcript  of  the  skies. 
In  lines  of  fire  such  heav'nly  lore. 
That  man  should  read  them  and  adore ! 
Yet  have  I  known  a  gentle  maid 
Whose  early  charms  were  just  arrayM 
In  nature's  loveliness  like  thine. 
And  wore  that  dear,  celestial  sign. 
Which  seems  to  mark  the  brow  ^t's  fair 
For  destiny^s  peculiar  care ! 
Whose  bosom  too  was  once  a  zone. 
Where  the  bright  gem  of  virtue  shone ; 
Whose  eyes  were  talismans  of  fire 
Against  the  spell  of  man's  desire ! 
Yet,  hapless  girl,  in  one  sad  hour. 
Her  charms  have  shed  their  radiant  flower ; 
The  gem  has  been  beguil'd  away ; 
Her  eyes  have  lost  their  chastening  ray ; 
The  simple  fear,  the  guiltless  shame. 
The  smiles  that  from  reflection  came. 
All,  all  have  fled,  and  left  her  mind 
A  faded  monument  behind ! 
Lake  some  wave-beaten,  mouldering  stone. 
To  mem'ry  rais'd  by  hands  unknown. 
Which  many  a  wintry  hour  has  stood 
Beside  the  ford  of  Tyra's  flood. 
To  tell  the  traveller,  as  he  crost. 
That  there  some  loved  friend  was  lost ! 
Oh !  'twas  a  sight  I  wept  to  see  — 
Heav'n  keep  the  lost  one's  fate  from  thee ! 

TO 


'TIS  time,  I  feel,  to  leave  thee  now. 
While  yet  my  soul  is  something  free; 

While  yet  those  dangerous  eyes  allow 
One  moment's  thought  to  stray  from  thee! 

Oh !  thou  art  every  instant  dearer  — 
Every  chance  that  brings  me  nigh  thee. 

Brings  my  ruin  nearer,  nearer, 
I  am  lost,  unless  I  fly  thee ! 

Nay,  if  thou  dost  not  scorn  and  hate  me. 

Wish  me  not  so  soon  to  fall. 
Duties,  fame,  and  hopes  await  me. 

Oh!  that  eye  would  blast  them  all! 

Yes,  yes,  it  would  —  for  thou'rt  as  cold 

As  ever  yet  allur'd  or  sway'd, 
And  wouldst,  without  a  sigh,  behold 

The  ruin  which  thyself  had  made ! 

Yet  —  cimld  I  think  that,  truly  fond. 
That  eye  but  once  would  smile  on  me. 

Good  heav'n!  how  much,  how  for  beyond 
Fame,  duty,  hope  that  smile  would  be! 

Oh !  but  to  win  it,  night  and  day. 

Inglorious  at  thy  feet  reclin'd, 
I'd  sigh  my  dreams  of  fame  away, 

The  world  for  thee  forgot,  resign'd! 

But  no,  no,  no  —  farewell  —  we  part. 
Never  to  meet,  no,  never,  never  — 
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Oh ,  woman !  what  a  mind  and  heart 
Thy  ooldnen  ha«  undone  for  ever! 

FSOH 

THB  HIGH  PRIEST  OF  APOLLO 

TO 
A  VIRGIN  OP  DELPHL  i 

CUM  BiaMo  BiGHA...  Sutptcia, 

^Wbo  is  the  maid ,  with  golden  hair, 
*^  With  eyes  of  fire ,  and  feet  of  air, 
^'Whose  harp  around  my  altar  swells, 
**The  sweetest  of  a  thousand  shells?  " 

'Twas  thus  the  deity,  who  treads 
The  arch  of  heaven ,  and  grandly  sheds 
Day  from  his  eyelids !  —  Sius  he  spoke. 
As  through  my  cell  his  glories  broke. 

''Who  is  the  maid,  with  golden  hair,  / 

^With  eyes  of  fire  and  feet  of  air, 
^Whose  harp  around  my  altar  swells, 
**The  sweetest  of  a  thousand  sheila  ?'* 

Aphelia  is  the  Delphic  fair,* 
With  eyes  of  fiire  and  golden  hair, 
Aphelia  s  are  the  airy  feet, 
And  hers  the  harp  divinely  sweet ; 
For  foot  so  light  nas  never  trod 
The  laurelM  caverns  '  of  the  god. 
Nor  harp  so  soft  has  ever  ^ven 
A  strain  to  earth  or  sigh  to  heaven! 

**Then  tell  the  virgin  to  unfold, 
**In  looser  pomp ,  her  locks  of  gold, 
''And  hid  those  eyes  with  fonder  fire 
''Be  kindled  for  a  god's  desire ;  * 
"Since  He,  who  Ughts  the  path  of  years  — 
"E'en  from  the  fount  of  morning's  tears 
"To  where  his  setting  splendours  bum 
"Upon  the  western  seamaid's  urn  — 
"Cannot,  in  all  his  course,  behold 
"Such  eyes  of  fire,  such  hair  of  gold! 
"Tell  her ,  he  comes ,  in  blissful  pride^ 
"His  lip  yet  sparkling  with  the  tide 
"That  mantles  in  Olympian  bowls, 
"The  nectar  of  eternal  souls ! 
"For  her,  for  her  he  quits  the  skies, 
"And  to  her  kiss  from  nectar  flies. 

1  This  poem  requtret  a  little  explaaation.  It  Is  well  known  that,  la  the  andent  templet, 
whenever  a  reverend  priest,  like  the  tapposed  author  of  the  invitation  before  us, was  insjnrea 
with  a  tender  inclination  towards  any  fair  visitor  of  the  shrine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  felt  a 
diffidence  in  his  own  powers  of  persuasion ,  he  had  but  to  proclaim  that  the  Ood  himself  was 
eaamoared  of  her,  and  had  sig^nified  his  divine  will  that  she  should  sleep  in  the  Interior  of  the 
temple.  Many  a  ploun  husband  connived  at  this  divine  assipiation,  and  even  declared  himself 
proud  of  the  selection  with  which  his  family  had  been  dbtingulshed  oy  the  deity.  In  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Belus  tlicre  was  a  splendid  bed  for  these  occasions.  In  Ef^yptian  Thebes  the  same 
mockery  was  practised;  and,  at  the  oracle  of  Patara  in  Lycia,  the  priestess  never  could  pro- 

Jihety  till  an  interview  with  the  deity  was  allowed  her.  The  story  which  we  read  in  Josephus 
Lib.  xvlii.  cap.  S)  of  the  Roman  matron  Paulina,  whom  the  priests  of  Isis,for  a  bribe,  betrayed 
a  this  manner  to  Mundus ,  is  a  sinrolar  instance  of  the  impudent  eicess  to  which  crediuitv 
soffered  these  impostures  to  be  carried.  This  story  has  been  put  into  the  form  of  a  little  novel, 
onder  the  name  or  ^'LaPudicitlaSchernita."  by  the  licentious  and  unfortunate  Pallavidno.  See 
his  Opere  Scelte,  Tom.  L    I  have  made  my  priest  here  prefer  a  cave  to  the  temple. 

2  In  the  9th  Pythic  of  Pindar,  where  Apollo ,  in  the  same  manner,  requires  of  Chiron  some 
information  respecting  the  fair  Cyrene,  the  Centaur,  in  obcyinf,  very  gravdy  apologises  for 
telling  the  God  whatliis  omniscience  must  know  so  perfectly  already : 

JEi  dt  yt  xdl^  ''^^  ^^9  ao^ov  avTUpMQiiaa, 

'  ^XX'  aig  daffvwdrn  yvaXa  fifiaofiai  radt.    Euhtpio.    Ion.  v.  76. 

4  Ne  deve  partorir  ammiratioue  ch^egli  si  pregiasse  di  haver  una  Deith  concorrente  ael 
posoeeso  della  mog^lie;  mentre  anche  nei  nostri  seeoU,non  ostante  cos\  rljtorose  lem  d*onore, 
trovasi  chl  s^ascrive  a  gloria  il  veder  la  moglie  honorata  da  gFamplessi  di  an  Principe. 

i\ii/a9ic<iio. 
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*'0h  1  h«  would  hide  hu  wrealb  «f  ray*, 

"And  leave  the  world  to  [nne  for  days, 

"Might  he  but  pau  the  honri  of  ihade, 

"ImboMni'd  b>  hU  Delphic  maid, 

"She,  more  than  eeithly  womaa  blert, 

"He ,  more  than  god  on  womtui'l  brcut  ?" 

There  ii  a  cave  beneath  the  ateepj' 

Where  liviog  rilli  of  crystal  weep 

O'er  herbage  of  the  lovcUeit  hue 

That  ever  ipring  begemni'd  with  dew. 

There  oft  the  green  bank's  glouy  ^t 

Is  biighten'd  by  the  amorous  print 

Of  many  a  faun  Euid  nuad's  form. 

That  still  upoa  the  dew  ij  wann, 

Wh**n  vlrglni  come ,  at  peep  of  day. 

To  ki^u  the  lod  where  lovers  lay! 

"There,  there,"  theg«d,  impasaonM,  said, 

"Soon  aa  the  tivilight  tinge  is  fled, 

"And  the  dim  orb  of  lunar  louls* 

"Along  its  shadowy  pathway  rolls  — 

"There  shaU  we  find  our  bridal  bed, 

"And  ne'er  did  rosy  rapture  spread, 

"Not  e'en  in  Jove's  voluptuous  bovren, 

"A  bridal  bed  so  blest  as  ours ! 

"Tell  the  imperial  God ,  who  reigns 

"Sublime  in  oriental  fanes, 

"Whose  towering  turrets  paint  their  pride 

"Upon  Euphrates'  pregnant  ^e ; ' 


jaoBC  euthnilastle  gttl. 


It  (hanld  SKB  Ikal  luiar  (liirlu  were  of  ■  purer  order 
.  was  wid  bj  hi*  fallawen  (a  imve  dsKended  rmn  tka 
haM  to*  ImailMd  Ikat  Ihs  lu  aid  Boaa  uv  the  re- 
>■  was  nolblu  nare  tbaa  hb  AMI  to  UioM  orb*. 
ibTloa,  wbtck  c0B>IMed  of  severfl  ckapcl*  ud  Uweta. 
i  brn  chapel,  In  wUeb  Ikera  lie*  ■  ked,  verr  iplea- 

of  gold :  bat  Ibcre  b  bb  •laUi*  h  the  vlaee.  TJo  UB 
vtmeuL  [■  BfinroprtBt^d  to  a  femAle,  wBom,  ii  we  bc- 

■electH  froBi  Iks  woraeB  of  the  eoBBlry ,  *i  hli  raYBO- 

aad  a  few  more  la  the  ptaiHt  eallectloB,  are  takea 
!lr  inniKiBced  la  the  public,  sad  Hhicb.  pcrhipa  vbtj 
ty  lOjBBe  to  Ameriea.  Tbs  followiBg  fragaieiiU  fro« 
oae  sf  Iheae  lailUIInu  of  Apolhi  opoa  lae  ■!■'  gl  a 


Delphi  beard  her  ahrine  pmclslni, 
IB  orselea,  the  gutUy  fl&me. 
Apollo  lov'd  ib;  jonllifDl  choriu. 

Sore,  xirlT  wh»  man  n  aftaltmn 
HellaloB'o  wrcelh  to  bllad  hia  bmwa, 
Weali  woaderlu  wobbb  mnal  believe. 
Where  pride  aad  loal  at  once  dMdvB, 
When  flatleiT  Ulie*  s  holy  veat, 
Uh!  'lia  too  much  for  womaa'a  breaat! 


•alS 


anblUi 


And  ,  while  bla  fervid  beam  he  threw 

iriioB  Bi;  lip'i  laioHsni  dev, 

I  thoDrht  —  afa^?  the  aimnle  dreaJB  ^ 

Th,,re%Drn-d  a  klaa  lo  ever,  heBmi 

With  paned  lipa  Inkal'd  their  bcit, 

Aad  aigli'd  "oh  god!  tbjr  lilaa  is  aHeal™ 

Oft  too,  at  day'i  merldiaa  hour. 

When  lo  the  aaiad'*  glenn;  bower 

Oar  rirclDa  ateal,  bbI,  bluahiBg,  hide 

Their  faeaoUea  la  the  folding  tide, 

If,  IhroBgh  the  grove  ,  whoae  modeal  arau 

Were  spread  arouBd  my  robrlesi  chunu. 


O'er  ny  joasg  bean 


1  bnrTS 
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<<TeU  hin,  when  to  his  midnight  lores 
*'In  mystic  majesty  he  moves, 
^^Lighted  by  many  an  odorous  fire, 
««And  hymii'd  by  all  Chaldaea's  choir  -- 
^Oh!  tell  the  godhead  to  confess, 
*^The  pompous  joy  delights  him  less 
^(B*en  though  his  mighty  arms  enfold 
''A  priestess  on  a  couch  of  gold) 

Than ,  when  in  love's  uiihotier  prank. 

By  moonlight  cave  or  rustic  bank 

Upon  his  neck  some  woodnymph  lies, 

Exhaling  from  her  lip  and  eyes 
*^The  flame  and  incense  of  delight, 
*^To  sanctify  a  dearer  rite, 
*'A  mystVy,  more  divinely  warm'd 
"Than  priesthood  ever  yet  performed !  '* 

Happy  the  maid ,  whom  heav'n  allows 
To  break  for  heav*n  her  virgin  vows! 
Happy  the  maid !  —  her  robe  of  shame 
Is  wmtenM  by  a  heav'nly  flame, 
Whose  glory,  with  a  lingering  trace. 
Shines  through  and  deifies  her  race ! 

Oh,  virgin!  what  a  doom  is  thine ! 
To-night ,  to-night  a  lip  divine  * 
In  every  kiss  shall  stamp  on  thee 
A  seal  of  immortality ! 
Fly  to  the  cave,  Aphelia,  fly; 
There  lose  the  world  and  wed  the  sky  ! 
There  all  the  boundless  rapture  steal 
Which  gods  can  give  or  woman  feel ! 

WOMAN. 

AwAT,  away  —  yoa*re  all  the  same, 

A  fluttering,  smiling,  jilting  throng! 
Oh!  by  my  soul ,  I  burn  with  shame. 

To  think  Fve  been  your  slave  so  long! 

Slow  to  be  warm'd  and  quick  to  rove. 

From  folly  kind,  from  cunning  loath. 
Too  cold  for  bliss ,  too  weak  for  love. 

Yet  feigning  all  that's  best  in  both. 

Still  panting  o'er  a  crowd  to  reign, 

More  joy  it  gives  to  woman's  breast 
To  make  ten  fhgid  coxcombs  vain 

Than  one  true ,  manly  lover  blest! 

No  deity  at  midalght  came. 

The  lamps,  that  wiiaetsM  all  my  shame, 

Reveara  to  these  bewildered  eyes 

No  other  shape  than  earth  supplies; 

No  solar  light,  no  neetar*d  air, 

All ,  all ,  alas !  was  human  there. 

Woman's  faint  conflict,  virtne*s  fall. 

And  passion^s  victory ,  hnman  all ! 

How  rentiv  most  the  rnilt  of  love 

Be  ciiarmM  away  by  Powers  above, 

\Vhea  men  possess  such  tender  skill 

In  softening  crime  and  sweetening  ill ! 

*Twas  bat  a  night,  and  morning's  rays 

Saw  me ,  with  tend ,  forgiving  gate. 

Hang  o*er  the  quiet  slumbering  breast 

Of  him  who  ruin*d  all  my  rest; 

Him ,  who  had  taught  these  eyes  to  weep 

Their  first  sad  tears,  and  yet  oonld  sleep! 

*  Foatenelle,  In  his  playful  rifaelmento  of  the  learned  materials  of  Van-Dale,  has  related 
!a  \iM  own  Inimitable  manner  an  adventure  of  this  kind  which  was  doCeeted  and  eiposed  nt 
Aleiandria.  See  L*Hlstoire  des  Oracles,  secoade  dissertat.  chap.  vlL  Crebillon  too.  in  one  of 
his  most  amnslnr  little  stories,  has  made  the  Genie  Manre-Taupes,  of  the  Isle  Jonquille,  assert 
this  privilege  oisplrltaid  beings  in  a  manner  very  formidable  to  the  husbands  of  the  Island.  H« 
says,  however,  "Les  maris  oat  le  plaisir  de  rester  toifjonrs  dans  le  doate;  ea  pareil  cas, 
c*est  une  ressooice." 
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Away,  away  —  your  mile's  a  corse  «— 
Oh!  blot  me  firi>iii  the  race  of  men. 

Kind  pitying  heaTen!  by  death  or  worse. 
Before  I  Ioto  sach  things  again ! 

BALLAD  STANZAS. 

I  KNBW  by  the  smoke,  that  so  gracefully  corTd 
Above  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  was  near, 

And  I  said,  '*If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  worid, 
**A  heart  that  was  humble  might  hope  for  it  here !" 

It  was  noon,  and  on  flowers  that  languished  around 

In  nlence  reposed  the  Toluptuous  bee; 
Bvery  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  i  heard  not  a  sound 

But  the  woodpecker  tapping  the  hollow  beech-tree. 

And  ^'Here  in  this  lone  little  wood, "  I  exdaimM, 
^With  a  maid  who  was  lovely  to  soul  and  to  eye, 

^  Who  would  blush  when  I  prais'd  her,  and  weep  if  I  blam'd, 
*^How  blest  could  I  live,  and  how  calm  could  I  diet 

^'By  the  shade  of  yon  sumach,  whose  red  berry  dips 
**In  the  gush  of  the  fountain,  how  sweet  to  recline, 

^'And  to  know  that  I  sigh*d  upon  innocent  lips, 

«« Which  had  never  been  sigh'd  on  by  any  but  mine! 


TO 


NOZEI  TA  ^lATATA. 

SuHpUet.   ISB. 

Comb,  take  the  harp  —  'tis  vain  to  muse 

Upon  the  gathering  ills  we  see ; 
Oh!  take  the  harp  and  let  me  lose 

All  thoughts  of  ill  in  hearing  thee! 

Sing  to  me,  love !  —  though  death  were  near, 

Thy  song  could  make  my  soul  forget  — 
Nay,  nay,  in  pity,  dry  that  tear. 

All  may  be  well,  be  happy  yet! 

Let  me  but  see  that  snowy  arm 

Once  more  upon  the  dear  harp  fie. 
And  I  will  cease  to  dream  of  harm. 

Will  smile  at  fate,  while  thou  art  nigh ! 

Give  me  that  strain  of  mournful  touch, 

We  us'd  to  love  long,  long  ago. 
Before  our  hearts  had  known  as  much 

As  now,  alas!  they  bleed  to  know! 

Sweet  notes!  they  tell  of  former  peace, 

Of  all  that  look'd  so  rapturous  then. 
Now  witherM,  lost  —  oh!  pray  thee,  cease, 

I  cannot  bear  those  sounds  agun ! 

Art  thou  too  wretched f  yes,  thou  art; 

I  see  thy  tears  flow  fast  with  mine  — 
Come,  come  to  this  devoted  heart, 

"Ds  breaking,  but  it  still  is  thine ! 


A 


VISION  OP  PHILOSOPHY. 

Twis  on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  at  morn,  we  met 
The  venerable  man;  *  a  virgin  bloom 


interlocaton, 

upon  the  baakt 

mortale,  aod 

the  Nymphs. 
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Of  softneM  nungled  with  the  vigoroas  thought 

That  tower'd  upon  his  brow ;  as  when  we  see 

The  gentle  moon  and  the  full  radiant  son 

Shining  in  heaven  together.    When  he  spoke 

'Twas  language  sweeten' d  into  song  —  such  holy  sounds 

As  oft  the  spirit  oft  the  good  man  hears, 

Prelusive  to  the  harmony  of  heaven, 

When  death  is  nigh!  ^  and  still,  as  he  undosM 

His  sacred  lips,  an  odour,  all  as  bland 

As  ocean-breezes  gather  from  the  flowers 

That  blossom  in  elysium, ''  breath'd  around  1 

With  silent  awe  we  listenM,  while  he  told 

Of  the  dark  veil  which  many  an  age  had  hung 

0*er  nature's  form,  till  by  the  touch  of  time 

The  mystic  shroud  grew  thin  and  luminous. 

And  half  the  goddess  beam'd  in  glimpses  through  it! 

Of  magic  wonders,  that  were  known  and  taught 

By  him  (or  Cham  or  Zoroaster  named) 

Who  mus'd,  amid  the  mighty  cataclysm, 

0*er  his  rude  tablets  of  primeval  lore,  ^ 

Nor  let  the  Uving  star  of  sdence  *  sink 

Beneath  the  waters,  which  ingulphM  the  world!  — 

Of  visions,  by  Calliope  reveaTd 

To  him,  ^  who  tracM  upon  his  typic  lyre 

The  diapason  of  man's  mingled  frame, 

And  the  grand  Doric  heptachord  of  heaven! 

With  all  of  pure,  of  wondrous  and  arcane, 

Which  the  grave  sons  of  Mochus^  man^  a  night, 

Told  to  the  young  and  bright-hair'd  visitant 

Of  Carmel's  sacred  mount!  ^  —  Then,  in  a  flow 

Jlt^iT^  a^^av  9ttXaaaaw  tvQoft  at^QttTtoig  ova  nm  nog  anal  •m/yjtfwvra,  ralXa  6»  aw 
ratg  wfiipaisy  tofiaai  Mai  da^fioat,  »g  •tpaax:  He  spoke  ia  a  tone  not  far  removed  ftwm 
ringing,  and  when  ever  he  opened  his  lips,  a  fragrance  filled  the  place:  (p&tYYOfiwov  rf«  rov  ro^ 
nor  9vudia  xcrru/t ,   tov  arofAUTog  ^dunov  anoirttorrog.     From  him  Cleombrotns  learned 

the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds.  ,,       .,jxi.«        •jal^ll^       «< 

1  The  celebrated  Janus  Doiua,  a  little  before  his  death,  imagined  that  he  heard  a  strata 
of  music  in  the  air.  See  the  poem  of  Heinsius  '4n  harmoniam,  qaam  paulo  ante  obitnm  audlro 
sihi  visua  est  Doosa."    Page  Mi. 

% u¥^a  fiaxoQtav 

9aaov  wx§and»g 

avqat  TfQttn^tovaiv'  ov- 

^iua  dt  YQWtov  (pUyt,  Pindar,  Olymp,  ii. 

9  Cham,  the  son  of  Noah,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  with  kirn  into  the  ark  the  principal 
doctrines  of  magical,  or  rather  of  natural,  science,  which  he  had  inscribed  upon  some  very 
dnmble  substanm^s,  in  order  that  they  might  resist  the  ravages  of  the  deluge  and  transmit  the 
secrets  of  antediluvian  knowledge  to  his  posterity.  See  the  extracts  made  by  Bayle,  in  hik  ar- 
ticle Cham.  The  identity  of  Cluim  and  Zoroaster  depends  upon  the  authority  ol  Berosus,  or 
the  impootor  Annios,  and  a  few  more  such  re^^pectoble  testimonies.  See  Nande  s  Apologie  pour 
ks  Grands  Hommes/&c.  ohap.  8,  where  he  takes  more  trouble  than  is  necessary  in  refuting  this 

*'*4  Cham'nm^rpMteris  hiOas  artis  admiratoribos  ZorMstmm,  sen  vivum  ast^la^  propterea 
fnlsse  dictnm  et  pro  Deo  habitnm.    Bocbart.  Oeograph.  Sacr.  Lib.tv.  cap.  I.  .  ^     . 

S  Orpheus.  -  Paulinas,  in  his  Hebdomades,  cap.  «.  Lib.  in.  has  endeavonired  to  show, 
after  the  Platonlsts,  that  man  is  a  diapason,  made  up  of  a  dlatesseron,  which  is  his  soul,  and 
a  diapente,  which  is  his  body.  Those  frequent  illusions  to  music,  by  which  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers illiistrated  their  sublime  theories,  must  have  tended  very  much  to  elevate  the  eiara« 


tef  of  the  art,  and  to  enrich  it  with  associations  of  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  nature. 
See  a  preceding  note,  page  4,a.  for  their  ideas  upon  the  barmonv  of  the  spheres.  Heraelitua 
compared  the  mixture  of  ffood  and  evil  in  this  worid  to  the  blended  varieties  of  harraooy  in  a 
musical  instrument 
fragmeat  preserved 

tuned  lyre.  Some  o«  «■«>  »uw>^u»»  w.^.«  ,^  .-. ._  __,  . 

mory  were  regulated  by  a  kind  of  musical  cadence,  and  that  ideas  occurred  to  it/*per  arsin 
m*  *c«.:-  **  »»!.  ^4U^^  ^«...r«»«o<i   4I.A  wkniM  mnn  into  a  mere  harmonized  machiae.  whose 


and  leave  philosophy  to  Aristotle;"  but  Aristotle  himselt.  though  decidedly  opposed  to  tne 
harmonic  speculations  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  could  sometimes  condescend  to 
enliven  his  doctrines  by  reference  to  the  beaudes  of  musical  science;  as  in  the  treatiie 
mot,  xwruov  aUributed  to  him,  Ka&antQ  dt  •v/opij»,  xOQVtpaiov  xarag&irrog  «.  t.  2. 

The  Abbd  Batteux,  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  attributes  to  those  philosophers  the 
same  mode  of  illustration.     "L'ame  ctait  cause  active  nonv  aiTiogf  le  corps  cause  passive 


Polignac*s  poem.  Lib.  5.  v.  731.  .      *        «« 

g  Pythagoras  is  represented  in  lamblichns  as  descending  with  great  solemnity  from  Moant 
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Of  calaer  converse,  he  begaiTd  us  on 
Through  many  a  maze  of  garden  and  of  pordi, 

Carmel,  for  which  reason  the  Carmelites  have  claimed  him  as  oae  of  thdr  fraternity.  This 
Mochas  or  Moschos,  with  the  descendants  of  whom  Pythagorao-  conversed  in  Phoenicia,  and 
from  whom  he  derived  the  doctrines  of  atomic  pliilosophy,  is  supposed  hv  some  to  be  the  same 
Willi  Moses.  Iluett  has  adopted  this  idea,  Demonstration  Evanf (Hique,  Prop.  iv.  chap.  2.  $.  7. 
and  Le  Clerc,  amount  others,  lias  Refuted  it.  See  Biblioth.  Clwlsie ,  Tom.  L  p.  73.  It  is  cer- 
tain^ however,  that  the  doctrine  of  atoms  was  l^nown  and  promulfaltcd  long  before  Epicnrus 
**With  the  foontaius  of  Democritus , **  says  Cicero.  *^the  eardens  of  Epicurus  were  watered;" 
and  indeed  the  learned  author  of  the  Intellectual  System  has  shoim,  that  all  the  early  philoso- 
phers, till  the  time  of  Plato,  were  atomists.  We  iind  Epicurus,  however,  boasting  that  his 
tenets  Mere  new  and  unborrowed ,  und  perhaps  few  among^  the  ancients  had  a  stronger  claim 
to  originality ;  for.  In  truth,  if  we  eiamine  their  schoolri  of  philosophy,  notwithstandiof  the  pe- 
culiarities which  seem  to  distinroish  them  from  each  other,  we  may  f  cnerally  observe  that  the 
difference  is  but  verbal  and  trifling,  and  that,  among  those  various  and  learned  heresies,  there 
is  scarcely  one  to  be  selected,  whose  opinions  are  its  own,  original  and  exclusive.  The  doctrine 
of  the  world^s  eternity  may  be  traced  through  all  the  sects.  The  coaUnual  metempsychosis  of 
Pythagoras,  the  grand  periodic  vear  of  the  Stoics  (at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  universe  is 
supposed  to  retnm  to  its  original  order,  and  commence  a  new  revolution),  the  successive  disso- 
lution and  combination  of  atoms  maintained  by  the  Epicureans,  all  these  tenets  arc  but  different 
Intimations  of  the  same  general  belief  in  the  eternity  of  the  world.  As  St.  Austin  explains  the 
periodic  year  of  the  Stoics,  it  disagrees  only  so  far  with  the  idea  of  the  Pythagoreans,  that  in- 
stead of  an  endless  traasmission  of  the  soul  through  a  variety  of  bodies,  it  restores  the  same 
body  and  soul  to  repeat  their  former  round  of  existence,  and  *^that  identical  Plato,  who  lectured 
in  the  Academy  ot  Athens,  shall  agaia  and  again,  at  certain  intervals  .  during  the  lapse  of 

eternity,  appear  in  the  same  Academy  and  resume  the  same  functions  — *^ sic  eadem 

tempera  tcraponliumque  rerum  volumina  repeti,  ut  v.  g.  sicut  in  isto  saccule  Plato  philosophus 
In  urbe  Atheniensi,  iu  ea  schola,  quae  Academia  djcta  est,  discipulos  docult.  ita  per  innumern- 
bilia  retro  saecula,  multum  plekis  quidem  intervalUs,  scd  certis,  et  idem  Plato  et  eadem  civl- 
tas,  eademune  schola,  iidemque  discipuli  rcpetiti  et  per  innomerabilia  deinde  saecula  repetcndi 
sint.  De  CivJtat.  Dei ,  Lib.  lii.  cap.  13.  Vanini.  in  his  dialogues,  has  given  us  a  similar  expli- 
cation of  the  periodic  revolutions  of  the  worlu.  *^Ea  de  causa,  our  nunc  sunt  in  usn  ritoa, 
centiet  millies  fnerunt,  toticsqiie  renuKcentur  quoties  ceciderunt.^    ». 

The  paradoxical  notions  of  the  Stoics  upon  the  beauty,  the  riches,  the  dooiinion  of  their 


the  Abb^  Garaier  has  remarked,  Mdmoires  de  TAcad.  Tom.  35.)  that  even  these  absurdities  of 
the  Stoics  are  borrowed,  and  that  Plato  is  the  source  of  all  their  extravagant  paradoxes.  We 
find  their  dogma,  ^*dives  qui  sapiens,"  (which  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  transTerred  from  the 
Philosopher  to  the  Christian,  Paedagog.  Lib.  Hi.  cap.  tf.)  expressed  in  the  prayer  of  Socrates  at 
the  end  of  the  Phaednis  i2  ^Us  Jlar  t«  xai  aXXoi  6aot  Ti^dt  -^toi ,  doti/rt  ftoi  naZu  yw9a9ai 
T€tpdo&9Pm  ra^a^utdt  oaa  s/oi,  roig  trro;  sivai  <ioi  ^dia*  xcXouaiov  ds  tofn^oifu  top  aotpw^ 
Aad  many  other  instances  might  be  adduced  ftom  the  ArctQaorat^  the  Jlohrutog^  &c.  to  prove 
that  these  weeds  of  paradox  were  gathered  among  the  bowen  of  the  Academy.  Hence  it  is 
that  Cicero,  in  the  preface  to  his  Paradoxes,  calls  them  Socratica;  and  Lipsius,  exulting  In 
the  patronage  of  Socrates,  says  **Ille  totus  est  noster."  This  is  indeed  a  coalition,  which 
evinces  as  mnch  as  caa  be  wished  the  confused  similitude  of  andcnt  philosophical  opinions  s 
the  father  of  scepticism  is  here  enrolled  amongst  the  founders  of  the  Portico ;  he ,  whose  best 
knowledge  was  that  of  his  own  ignorance,  is  called  in  to  autimrize  the  pretensions  of  the  most 
obetinate  dogmatints  in  all  antiquity. 

Rotilius.  in  his  Itinerarium,  has  ridiculed  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews,  as  **lassatl  mollis  Imago 
Dei  J  "  but  Epicurus  gave  an  eteraal  holiday  to  his  gods,  and,  rather  than  disturb  the  slumben 
of  Olympus,  denied  at  once  the  interference  of  a  Providence.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  Deen  singular  in  this  opinion.  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  if  he  deserve  any  credit,  in  a  letter 
to  Autolycus,  Lib.  ill.  imputes  a  similar  belief  to  Pythagoras,  ^qoc  {Jlv^ayoifai)  rs  Tcor 
narwmf  &aovg  «t¥^Qa7totv  fitidsv  9porriC«<v.  And  Plutarch ,  though  so  hostile  to  the  followen 
of  Epicurus,  has  unaccountably  adopted  the  very  same  theological  error;  having  quoted  tho 
opinions  of  Anaxagoras  and  Plato  upon  divinity,  he  adds,  Kotiws  out  afiaQzavovatv  aft^ora^ 
^1 ,  OT*  TOf  ^%or  tnotriaav  »ni(n§<pofi§vov  rtov  at&{iai7iintw.  De  Placit.  Philosoph.  Lib.  1. 
cap.  7.  Plato  himself  has  attributed  a  degree  of  indifference  to  the  gods,  which  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  apathy  ofEpicurus^s  heaven;  as  thus.  In  hisPhilebus,  where Protarchos  asks, 
Ovxovv  Kxog  ys  ovrs  /oi^ttv  ^aovg ,  oi;rc  to  wpttvrtov ;  and  Socrates  answers,  Ilcnrv  fitv  ow 
9ixog  ttox^t^o^  Y^^^  avTtffv  Ixcrrs^or  yiytofitrov  •(rriv,  while  Aristotle  supposes  a  still  more 
absurd  neutrality,  and  concludes,  by  no  very  ilatteriug  analogy,  that  the  deity^  is  as  incapable 
ef  virtue  as  of  vice.  Kat  yoQ  wtnafj  ovdw  ^r/(^<oir  §axi  xaxia,  ovd'  a^tri} ,  ot^og  ovdt  ^«oi/.. 
Ethic.  Nicomach.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  I.  In  truth,  Aristotle,  upon  the  subject  of  Providence,  woa 
Uttle  more  correct  than  Epicurus.  He  supposed  the  moon  to  be  the  limit  of  di\ine  interference, 
excluding  of  coune  this  sublunary  world  from  its  influence.  The  first  definition  of  the  world, 
in  his  treatise  JItQt  Koaftov  (if  this  treatise  be  really  the  work  of  Aristotle)  agrees,  almost 
verbum  verbo ,  with  that  in  the  letter  of  Epicurus  to  Pythocles ;  they  both  omit  the  mention 
of  a  deity  and,  In  his  Ethics,  he  intimates  a  doubt  whether  the  gods  feel  any  interest  in  the 
concerns  of  mankind.  Jg«  yaq  rig  anifuXgta  rav  atif'QOiTiLtmr  vno  &§tat  ytttrau  It  is  true,  he 
odds  'S2a7i*it  di^xn^  but  even  this  is  very  sceptical. 

In  these  erroneous  conceptions  of  Aristotle «  we  trace  the  cause  of  that  general  neglect 
which  his  philosophy  experienced  among  the  early  Christians.  Plato  Is  seldom  much  more  or- 
tkodox,  but  the  obscure  enthusiasm  ofjiis  style  allowed  tliem  to  interpret  all  his  faacies  to 
their  purpose ;  such  glowing  steel  was  easily  moulded ,  and  Platonism  became  a  sword  in  the 
bauds  orthe  fathers. 

The  Providence  of  the  Stoics,  so  xnaunted  in  their  school,  was  a  power  as  contemptibly  in- 


oc  rector  scripslt  quidam  fata,  sed  sequitur;  semper  paret,  semel  JussiL 
cap.  5. 

With  respect  to  the  difference  between  the  Stoics ,  Peripatetics,  and  Acadcmidans,  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Cicero  prove  that  he  saw  but  Uttle  to  distliiguish  them  from  each  other.   *^p€ri- 
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Through  many  a  system ,  where  the  scatter'd  light 

Of  heavenly  truth  lay ,  like  a  broken  beam 

From  the  pure  sun ,  which ,  though  refracted  all 

Into  a  thousand  hues ,  is  sunshine  still,  '■ 

And  bright  through  every  change !  —  he  spoke  of  Him, 

The  lone,*  eternal  One ,  who  dwells  above, 

And  of  the  souPs  untraceable  descent 

From  that  high  fount  of  spirit,  through  the  grades 

Of  intellectual  being,  till  it  mix 

With  atoms  vague,  corruptible,  and  dark; 

Nor  even  then ,  though  sunk  in  earthly  dross. 

Corrupted  all ,  nor  its  etherial  touch 

Quite  lost,  but  tasting  of  the  fountain  still! 

As  some  bright  river,  which  has  rollM  along 

Through  meads  of  flowery  light  and  mines  of  gold, 

When  poured  at  length  into  the  dusky  deep, 

Disdains  to  mingle  with  its  briny  taint, 

But  keeps  awhile  the  pure  and  golden  tinge. 

The  balmy  freshness  of  the  fields  it  left !  ^ 

patetieos  et  Academicoa,  nonUnibnii  differentes.re  conf^raentea ;  a  qaibua  Stotd  Ipai  rerbia  mafia 
qiuun  acntentiia  diaaenaerunt/*  Academic.  Lib.  li.  5;  and  perhapa  what  Reid  haa  remarked  upon 
one  of  tbcir  poiata  of  controveray  mi^rht  be  applied  aa  etTectually  to  the  reconcilement  of  all 
the  rcat.  **Thc  diapute  between  the  S^toica  and  Peripatetica  waa  probably  all  for  want  of  de- 
finition. The  one  aaid  they  were  food  under  the  control  of  reason,  the  other  that  they  ahould 
be  eradicated.*'  Eaaaya,  Vol.  iii.  In  Khort,  from  the  little  Mhich  I  know  upon  the  aubject ,  it 
appeara  to  me  aa  diflicult  to  eatabliah  the  boundariea  of  opinion  between  any  tMO  of  the  phuo- 
Bophical  aecta,  aa  it  would  be  to  fix  tho  landmarka  of  thoae  eatatea  in  the  moon,  which  Ricdo- 
lua  ao  f eneroualy  allotted  to  hia  brother  aatronomera.  Arcordinf ly  we  observe  aome  of  the 
freateat  men  of  antiqnity  paaainf  without  acruple  from  achool  to  achool,  according  to  the  fancy 
or  convenience  of  the  moment.  Cicero,  the  father  of  Roman  philoaophy,  ia  aometimea  aa  Aca- 
demician, aometimea  a  Stoic;  andj  more  than  once,  he  acknowledfca  a  conformity  with  Epicn- 
roa;  ^*non  aine  canaa  ifitur  Epicurua  anaua  eat  dieerc  aemper  in  pluribua  bonia  eaae  aa- 
pientem,  quia  aemper  ait  in  voluptatibua.**  Tuoculan.  Quaeat.  Lib.  v.  Though  often  pare 
fa  hIa  theology,  he  aometimea  fmilea  at  futurity  aa  a  fiction;  thua,  in  hia  Oration  for 
Clnentiua,  apeakinr  of  pumahmtntii  in  the  life  to  come,  he  aaya,  "Quae  ai  falaa  auat. 
id  quod  omnea  intellifunt,  quid  ci  tandem  aliud  mora  eripuit,  praeter  aenanm  doloriaT^ 
though  here,  perhapa,  we  ahould  do  him  juatice  by  agreeing  with  hia  commentator  Sylvius,  who 
remarka  upon  thia  paaaage.  "Haec  autem  dixit,  nt  canaae  auae  aubaerviret,"  Horace  rovea  like 
a  butterfly  through  the  achoola,  and  now  winra  along  the  walla  of  the  Porch,  and  now  baaka 
among  the  floweia  of  the  Garden ;  while  Virgn,  with  a  tone  of  mind  strongly  philoaophical,  haa 
left  ua  uncertain  of  the  aect  which  he  eapouaed;  the  balance  of  opinion  declares  him  an  Epi- 
curean ,  but  the  ancient  author  of  hia  life  aaaerts  that  he  waa  an  Academician ,  and  we  trace 
through  hia  poetry  the  teueta  of  almoat  all  the  leading  aecta.  The  aaroe  kind  of  eclectic  indif- 
ference ia  obaervable  in  moat  of  the  Roman  writera.  Thus  ProperUns,  in  the  fine  elegy  to 
Cynthia,  on  hia  departure  for  Athens, 

lilic  vcl  atudila  animnm  emendare  Platonia 
Incipiam,  aut  hortia,  docte  Epicure,  tuia.  Lib.  iii.  Eleg.  21. 

Thoagh  Broeckhoaina  here  reada,  **dux  Epicure,**  which  aeema  to  fix  the  poet  under  the 
bannera  of  Epicurua.  Even  the  Stoic  Seneca ,  whoae  doctrinea  have  been  conatdered  ao  ortho- 
dox ,  that  St.  Jerome  haa  ranked  him  amongat  the  eccleaiaatical  writera;  and  Boccaccio ,  in  hia 
commentary  upon  Dante,  has  doubted  (in  consideration  of  the  philoaopher's  auppoaedcorreapon- 
dence  with  St.  Paul)  whether  Dante  ahould  have  placed  him  in  Limbo  with  the  reat  ol  the  Pa- 
gana— the  rigid  Seneca  has  bestowed  anch  commendationa  on  Epieurua,  that  if  only  ihoae  paa- 


no  doubt,  indeed,  that  however  the  Epicurean  aect  might  have  relaxed  from  its  original  purity, 
the  morala  of  Ita  founder  were  aa  correct  aa  thoae  of  any  among  the  ancient  phitoaophera ,  and 

hia  doctr — * '  ' — ' '"  '*^'  '■"----  ** ** — '   -—s-ki-  --.i 

conaiatei 
dignati 
coaainf 
than 

ject ,  he  eonaulted  only  opinion  and  report ,  without  pausing  to  investigate  their  truth.  u£Ua 
Tijv  do^ocv,  ov  rf(¥  aZfi&tiav  axonovftip.  To  the  factioua  zeal  of  hia  illiberal  rivala  the 
Stoica,  Epicurua  owed  these  groaa  miarepreaentationaof  the  life  andopiniona  of  himaelf  andhia 
aasoeiatea,  which,  aotwithataading  the  learned  exerttona  of  Gaaaendi,  ha've  atill  left  an  odium  on 

the  name  of  ""      '  "        "  ^  ' "      ^^ *-' '"-* --«*»••»- 

same  degret 

mationa  of  t  , 

philoaopher,  aa  we  woidd  to  St.  Cyril  upon  a  tenet  of  Neatoriua.  (IHOl.) 

The  preceding  remarka,  I  wiah  the  reader  to  obaerve,  were  written  at  a  time ,  when  I 
thought  the  studiea  to  which  tbcy  refer  much  more  important  and  much  more  amuaing  than, 
1  freely  cunfeaa,  they  appear  to  me  at  preaent. 

1  LacUntiua  asaerta  that  all  the  truths  of  Chrtatianity  may  be  found  diaperaed  through  the 
ftacient  philoaophical  aecta,  and  that  any  one  who  would  collect  theae  acatiered  fra^menta  of 
orthodoxy  might  form  a  eode  in  no  reapect  dlfTering  from  that  of  the  Chriatian.  '*Si  extitiaaet 
•liqnia,  qui  veritatem  aparsam  per  aiaguloa  per  aectaaqne  diffuaam  colligeret  in  nnum,  ac  re- 
digeret  in  eorpua ,  ia  profecto  non  diaaeutiret  a  nobia."    Inat.  Lib.  vl.  c.  Y. 


2  To  ftotOT  xat  tqrifiot. 

age  I  have  taken  from  a  paaaage  in  Father  Bo 
ted  in  Picart*a  Ccrcm.  Ilelig.    Tom.  IV. 
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S  Thia  fine  Platonic  image  I  have  taken  from  a  paaaage  in  Father  Bouchet^a  letter  upon 
the  Metempaychoaia ,  inaeited  in  Picart*a  Ccrcm.  Ilelig.    Tom.  IV. 
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And  here  the  old  roaii  ceased  —  a  winged  train 
Of  nymphs  and  genii  led  bim  from  our  eyes. 
The  fair  illusion  fled !  and ,  as  I  wakM, 
I  knew  my  visionary  soul  had  been 
Amon^  that  people  of  aerial  dreams. 
Who  bye  upon  the  burning  galaxy !  * 

TO 


Tns  world  had  just  begun  to  sfeal 
Each  hope  that  led  me  lightly  on, 

I  felt  not ,  as  I  usM  to  feel. 

And  life  grew  dark  and  loye  was  gone ! 

No  eye  to  mingle  sorrow's  tear, 
No  lip  to  minele  pleasure's  breath. 

No  tongue  to  call  me  kind  and  dear  — 
'Twas  gloomy ,  and  I  wishM  for  death ! 

But  when  I  saw  that  gentle  eye. 
Oh !  something  seeaiM  to  tell  me  then. 

That  I  was  yet  too  young  to  die. 

And  hope  and  bliss  might  bloom  agi^in! 

With  every  beamy  smile ,  that  crost 
Your  kindUiig  cheek  ,  you  lighted  home 

Some  feeling,  which  my  heart  had  lost, 
And  peace,  which  long  had  learned  to  roam! 

'Twas  then  indeed  so  sweet  to  live, 
Hope  look'd  so  new  and  love  so  kind. 

That ,  though  1  weep ,  I  still  forgive 
The  ruin  which  they've  left  belund ! 

I  could  have  lov'd  you  —  oh ,  so  well ;  — 
The  dream ,  that  wishing  boyhood  knows, 

Is  but  a  bright,  beguiling  spell. 
Which  oidy  Uves  while  pai^sion  glows  : 

But ,  when  this  early  flush  declines, 
When  the  heart's  vivid  morning  fleets. 

You  know  not  then  how  close  it  twines 
Round  the  first  kindred  soul  it  meets! 

Yes,  yes,  I  could  have  lov'd,  as  one 
Who ,  while  his  youth's  enchantments  fall, 

Finds  something  dear  to  rest  upon. 
Which  pays  him  for  the  loss  of  all ! 


DREAMS. 

TO 


Im  slumber ,  I  prithee  how  is  it 

That  souls  are  oft  taking  the  air, 
And  paying  each  other  a  visit, 

While  bodies  are  —  Heaven  knows  where? 

Last  night ,  'tis  in  vain  to  deny  it, 

Your  Soul  took  a  fancy  to  roam. 
For  I  heard  her,  on  tiptoe  so  quiet. 

Come  ask ,  whether  mine  was  at  home. 

And  mine  let  her  in  with  delight, 

And  they  talk'd  and  they  kiss'd  the  time  through, 

*  Aceording  to  Pythagoras,  the  people  of  Dreams  arc  souls  collected  together  ia  the  Galaxy. 
J^fiog  d§  ovuQuv^  xccra  Jlv^ayof^av^  alyw/at  ag  avroYtaSai  ^^aiv  Big  Tiff  yaia^iar* 
Porphyr.  de  Antro  Nymph. 
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For,  vihen  sodU  come  to|!i:ether  at  night. 
There  b  no  knowing  what  they  mayn't  do ! 

And  your  little  Soul,  Heaven  bless  her  t 

Had  much  to  complain  and  to  say. 
Of  how  sadly  yon  wrong  and  oppress  her 

By  keeping  her  prison'd  all  day. 

If  I  happen,*'  said  she,  '^but  to  steal 

^^For  a  peep  now  and  then  to  her  eye. 
Or,  to  quiet  the  fever  I  feel, 

«'Just  venture  abroad  on  a  sigh  $ 

^^In  an  instant,  she  frightens  me  in 
''With  some  phantom  of  prudence  or  terror, 
For  fear  I  should  stray  into  sin, 
'Or,  what  is  still  worse,  into  error ! 

So,  instead  of  displaying  my  graces 
"Through  look  and  throuch  words  and  throagh  mien, 
'^I  am  shut  up  in  comers  and  places, 
"Where  truly  I  blush  to  be  seen!'* 

Upon  hearing  this  piteous  confession, 

My  Soul,  looking  tenderly  at  her, 
Declar'd,  as  for  grace  and  discretion. 

He  did  not  know  much  of  the  matter; 

"But,  to-morrow,  sweet  Spirit ! "  he  said, 

"Be  at  home  after  midnight,  and  then 
'^I  will  come  when  your  lady's  in  bed, 

"And  we'll  talk  o'er  the  subject  again." 

^o  she  whisper'd  a  word  in  his  ear, 

I  suppose  to  her  door  to  direct  him. 
And  —  just  after  midnicht,  my  dear. 

Your  polite  little  Som  may  expect  him. 


TO 


MRS. 


To  see  thee  every  day  that  came, 
And  find  thee  every  diay  the  same. 
In  pleasure's  smile  or  sorrow's  tear 
The  same  benign,  consoling  Dear! 
To  meet  thee  early,  leave  thee  late. 
Has  been  so  long  my  bliss,  my  fate, 
That  life,  without  this  cheering  ray. 
Which  came,  like  sunshine,  every  day. 
And  all  my  pain,  my  sorrow  chas'd, 
Is  now  a  lone  and  loveless  waste.  — 
''Where  are  the  chords  she  us'd  to  touch? 
Where  are  the  songs  she  lov'd  so  much  ? 
The  songs  are  hustrd,  the  chords  are  still, 
And  so,  perhaps,  will  every  thrill 
Of  friendjthip  soon  be  lull'd  to  rest, 
Which  late  I  wak'd  in  Anna's  breast ! 
Yet,  no  —  th^'simple  notes  I  playM 
On  mem'ry's  tablet  soon  may  fade ; 
The  songs,  which  Anna  lov'd  to  hear. 
May  all  be  lost  on  Anna's  ear; 
But  friendship's  sweet  and  fiury  strain 
Shall  ever  in  her  heart  remain ; 
Nor  mem'ry  lose  nor  time  impair 
The  sympathies  which  tremble  there! 


CANADIAN  BOAT-SONG. 

WBITTBN  OH 

THE  RIVER  ST.  LAWREIVCE.  • 

KT   EKMIGBM  OANTUS  HOKTATUB. 

Faintlt  as  tolls  the  evening  chime. 


tiuiutiUan, 


*  I  wrote  these  words  to  an  air  which  oar  boatmen  aanf  to  as  very  frequently.  The  wind 
was  to  onfavoarable  that  they  were  obliged  to  row  all  the  way,  and  we  were  five  days  in  de- 
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Our  Yoices  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time. 
Soon  as  the  \voods  on  shore  look  dim, 
Well  sing  at  St.  Ann's  our  parting  hymn.  *■ 
Row,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  Rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past ! 

Why  should  we  yet  our  sail  unfurl? 
There  is  not  a  breath  the  blue  wave  to  curl ! 
But,  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore. 
Oh !  sweetly  we'll  rest  our  weary  oar. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  Rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past ! 

Utawas  tide !  tins  trembling  moon 
Shall  see  us  float  over  tliy  surges  soon. 
Saint  of  this  green  isle !  hear  our  prayers. 
Oh !  grant  us  cool  heavens  and  favouring  airs. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  Rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past ! 


EPISTLE  IX. 

TO   TUB 

LADY    CHARLOTTE    R  —  WD— N 

FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  ST.LAVVREXCE. 

Not  many  months  have  now  been  dream'd  away 
Since  yonder  sun  (beneath  whose  evening  ray 
We  rest  our  boat  among  these  Indian  isles) 
Saw  me,  where  mazy  Trent  serenely  smiles 
Through  many  an  oak,  as  sacred  as  the  groves, 
Beneath  whose  shade  the  pious  Persian  roves. 
And  hears  the  soul  ojf  father,  or  of  chief. 
Or  loved  mistress,  sigh  in  every  leaf  I  * 
There,  listening.  Lady !  while  thy  lip  hath  sung 
My  own  unpolish'd  lays,  how  proud  I've  hung 
On  every  mellow'd  numbei*!  proud  to  feel 
That  notes  like  mine  should  have  the  fate  to  steal. 
As  o'er  thy  hallowing  lip  they  sigh'd  along. 
Such  breath  of  passion  and  such  soul  of  sung. 
Oh !  I  have  wonder'd,  like  the  peasant  boy 
Who  sings  at  eve  his  sabbath  strains  of  joy, 
And  when  he  hears  the  rude,  luxuriant  note 
Back  to  his  ear  on  softening  echoes  float, 

scendingf  the  river  from  Klnf^ston  to  Montreal,  exposed  to  an  intense  f>un  during  the  day,  and 
at  night  forced  to  talce  shelter  from  the  de^ia  In  any  un'uerable  hut  upon  the  banks  that  would 
receive  us.    But  the  mn^ificcni  scenery  of  the  St.  Lawrence  repays  all  Uicse  ditlicuHJos. 

Our  Voyafeum  had  food  voices,  and  sung  pcrtVctlv  in  tune  together.  The  original  worda 
of  the  sir,  to  which  1  adapted  these  stanzas,  appeared' to  be  a  long,  incoherent  story,  of  which 
I  coald  understand  but  little,  from  the  barbarous  pronujusiatioB  ol  the  Canadiaus.    It  begins 

Dans  mon  cheniiu  J*ai  reucoi^rc 

,    -  Deux  cavaliers  tres-bieu  uioutes; 

And  the  refrain  to  every  verse  was 

'A  Tombrc  d*un  bois  Je  ni>n  vais  jouer, 
A  l^ombre  d^iu  bois  je  m*en  vais  danser. 
I  ventured  to  harmonise  this  air,  and  have  published  it.    Without  that  charm  which  asso- 
dation  gives  to  every  little  memorial  of  scenes  or  feelings  that  are  past,  the  melody  may  per- 


have  never  given  me;  and  now,  there  is  not  a  note  of  it  which  does  not  recall  to  my  memory 
the  dip  of  our  oars  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  flight  of  our  boat  down  the  Rapids,  and  ail  those 
new  and  fanciful  impressions  to  which  my  heart  was  alive  during  the  M'hole  of  this  very  intcr- 
enting  voyage. 

'Hie  above  stanzas  are  anppossed  to  be  sung  by  those  voyageurs  who  go  to  the  Grande  Por- 
tage by  the  l^was  River.    For  an  aeconnt  of  th'is  wonderful  undertalciug  see  Sir  Alexander, 
Maekenne*8  General  History  of  the  Fur  Trade ,  prefixed  to  his  Journal. 

-  _.*  At  the  Rapid  of  St.  Ann  they  are  obliged  to  take  out  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their 
lading.  It  18  from  this  snot  the  Canadians  consider  they  take  their  departure,  as  it  possesses  the 
last  eiuirch  on  the  island  ,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  tutelar  saint  of  voyagers.**  Mackenzie, 
General  Hhtory  of  the  Fur  Trade, 

%  Avcndo  essi  per  costume  di  avere  in  veneratione  gli  alberi  grand!  ct  antici ,  quasi  che 

V.^?>?^'>"®  >^««tt«coU  di  anime  beate.  Pietro  della  VaUe,  Part.  Second.  Lettcra  l<Ma  i  gtar- 
duii  di  Scicaa. 
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Believes  it  still  some  answering  spirit's  tone. 

And  thinks  it  all  too  sweet  to  be  his  own ! 

I  dreamM  not  then  that,  ere  the  rolling  year 

Had  fiird  its  circle,  I  should  wander  here 

In  musing  awe;  should  tread  this  wondrous  world, 

See  all  its  store  of  inland  waters  hurPd 

In  one  yast  volume  down  Niagara's  steep,  ^ 

Or  calm  behold  them,  in  transparent  sleep, 

^here  the  blue'  hills  of  old  Toronto  shed 

Their  evening  shadows  o'er  Ontario's  bed !  — 

Should  trace  the  grand  Cadaraqui ,  and  glide 

Down  the  white  rapids  of  his  lordly  tide 

Through  massy,  woods,  through  islets  flowering  fair, 

Through  shades  of  bloom ,  where  the  first  sinful  pair 

For  consolation  might  have  weeping  trod, 

^hen  banish'd  from  the  garden  of  their  God ! 

Oh  Lady !  these  are  miracles ,  which  man, 

Cag*d  in  the  bounds  of  Europe's  pigmy  [Han, 

Can  scarcely  dream  of;  which  his  eye  must  see 

To  know  how  beautiful  this  world  can  be ! 

But  soft !  —  the  tinges  of  the  west  decline. 
And  night  falls  dewy  o  cr  these  banks  of  pine. 
Among  the  reeds,  in  which  our  idle  boat 
Is  rock'd  to  rest,  the  wind's  complaining  note 
Dies,  like  a  half-breath'd  whispering  of  flutes; 
Along  the  wave  the  gleaming  porpoise  shoots, 
And  I  can  trace  him,  like  a  watery  star,  *^ 
Down  the  steep  current,  till  he  fades  afar 
Amid  the  foannng  breakers'  silvery  light, 
Where  yon  rougn  rapids  sparkle  through  the  night ! 
Here ,  as  along  this  shadowy  bank  I  stray, 
And  the  smooth  glass-snake,  ^  gliding  oVr  my  way. 
Shows  the  dim  moonlight  through  his  scaly  form, 
Fancy,  with  all  the  scene's  enchantment  warm, 
Hears  in  the  murmur  of  the  nightly  breeze 
Some  Indian  Spirit  warble  words  like  these : 

From  the  clime  of  sacred  doves,  ** 
Where  the  blessed  Indian  rove^ 
Tlirough  the  air  on  wing,  as  white 
As  the  spirit-stones  of  light,  * 
Which  the  eye  of  morning  counts 
On  the  Apallachian  mounts ! 
Hither  oft  my  flight  I  take 
Over  Huron's  lucid  lake. 
Where  the  wave,  as  clear  as  dew. 
Sleeps  beneath  the  light  canoe, 
,    Which ,  reflected,  floating  there. 
Looks,  as  if  it  hung  in  air  1  *^ 

1  When  I  arrived  at  Chippewa,  witJiin  three  miles  of  the  FallM,  it  was  too  late  to  think  of 
vinitiaff  them  that  evening,  and  1  lay  awake  all  ui^kt  with  the  sound  of  the  cataract  in  my 
ears.  The  day  following  I  consider  as  a  kindjofera  in  my  life,  and  the  first  (Glimpse  whichlcaneht 
of  those  wonderful  Falls  cave  me  a  feeling  which  nothing  in  this  world  can  ever  eicite  again. 

To  Colonel  Brock,  of  the  -Wth,  who  commanded  at  the  Fort,  I  am  particularly  indebted 
for  his  kindness  to  me  during  the  fortnight  I  remained  at  Niagara.  Among  many  pleasant 
days  which  1  passed  with  him  and  his  brother-oflirers,  that  of  our  visit  to  the  Tuscarora  In- 
diana was  not  the  least  interesting.  They  received  us  in  all  their  ancient  costume;  the  young 
men  exhibited  for  our  amusement,  in  the  race,  the  bat-game,  Ace.  while  the  old  and  the  wo- 
men sat  in  groups  under  the  surrounding  trees,  and  the  picture  altogether  was  as  beautiful  as 
it  was  new  to  me. 

S  Anbnrey,  in  his  Travels,  has  noticed  this  shooting  illumination  which  porpoises  diffuse 
at  night  through  the  8t.  Lawrence.  Vol.  i.  p.  29. 

3  The  glans-snake  is  brittle  and  transparent. 

4  *^The  departed  spirit  goes  into  the  Country  of  Souls,  where,  aeeording  to  some,  H  is 
transformed  into  a  dove."  Charlevoii ,  npon  the  Traditions  and  the  Religion  of  the  Savages 
of  Canada.    See  the  eurious  fable  of  the  American  Orpheus  in  LaAtau .  Tom.  i.  p.  402. 

5  **The  mountains  appeared  to  be  sprinkled  with  white  stones,  which  glistened  in  the  sun,  ' 
and  were  called  by  the  Indians  manetoe  aseniah,  or  spirit-stones.**    Markenxie**  Joumai. 

8  I  was  thinking  here  of  what  Carver  says  so  beautifully  in  his  description  of  one  of  these 
lakes.  **Wlien  it  was  calm,  'and  the  son  shone  bright,  1  could  sit  in  my  canoe,  where  the 
depth  was  upwards  of  sii  fathoms,  and  plainly  see  huge  piles  of  stone  at  the  bottom,  of  dif- 
ferent shapes,  some  of  which  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  hewn;  the  water  was  at  this  time 
as  pure  and  transparent  as  air,  and  mv  canoe  seemed  as  if  it  hung  suspended  in  that  element. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  attentively  through  this  limpid  medium ,  at  the  rocks  below,  without 
findior,  before  many  minutes  were  elapsed,  your  head  swim  aad  your  eyes  no  longer  able  to 
behold  the  daallDg  scene.** 
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Then ,  when  I  haye  stray'd  a  while 
Through  the  Manataulin  isle,  *■ 
Breathing  all  its  holy  blooin, 
Swift  upon  the  purple  plume 
Of  my  Wakon-Bird  «  I  fly 
Where ,  beneath  a  burning  sky, 
O'er  the  bed  of  Erie's  lake 
Slumbers  many  a  water-snake. 
Basking  in  the  web  of  leaves, 
Which  the  weeping  lily  weaves  ' ! 
Then  I  chase  the  flowVet-king 
Trough  his  bloomy  wild  of  spring  ; 
See  him  now,  while  diamond  hues 
Soft  his  neck  and  wings  suffuse. 
In  the  leafy  chalice  sink. 
Thirsting  for  his  balmy  drink ; 
Now  behold  him,  all  on  fire, 
Lovely  in  his  looks  of  ire. 
Breaking  every  infant  stem. 
Scattering  every  velvet  gem. 
Where  his  little  tyrant  lip 
Had  not  found  enough  to  sip ! 

Then  my  playful  hand  I  steep 

Where  the  guld-thread  "^  loves  to  creep. 

Cull  from  thence  a  tangled  wreath. 

Words  of  magic  round  it  breathe, 

And  the  sunny  chaplet  spread 

O'er  the  sleeping  fiy-bird's  head,  ^ 

Till,  with  dreams  of  honey  blest. 

Haunted  in  his  downy  nest, 

By  the  garden's  fairest  spells. 

Dewy  buds  and  fragrant  bells. 

Fancy  all  his  soul  embowers 

In  the  fly-bird's  heav'n  of  flowers ! 

Oft ,  when  hoar  and  silvery  flakes 
Melt  along  the  ruffled  kkes; 
When  the  gray  moose  sheds  his  horns, 
When  the  track,  at  evening,  warns 
Weary  hunters  of  the  way 
To  the  wig-wara's  cheering  ray, 
Then,  aloft  through  freezing  air. 
With  the  snow-bird  ^  soft  and  fair 
As  the  fleece  that  heaven  flings 
O'er  his  little  pearly  wings, 
Light  above  the  rocks  I  play. 
Where  Nia^ra's  starry  spray, 
Frozen  on  the  cliff,  appears 
Like  a  giant's  starting  tears! 
There,  amid  the  island-sedge. 
Just  upon  the  cataract's  edge. 
Where  the  foot  of  living  man 
Never  trod  since  time  began. 
Lone  I  sit,  at  dose  of  day. 
While,  beneath  the  golden  ray, 

tl  Apr^  avoir  traverse  plusieurs  islet  pea  considerables ,  nous  en  troavimes  le  qnatrieme 
ur  line  fameuse  nommce  lisle  de  Manitoualin.  Voyages  da  Barou  de  Laliontan,  Tom.  i. 
ett.  15.  ManaUttlia  signiliet  a  Place  of  Spirits,  and  this  island  in  Lake  Huron  is  held  sacred 
by  the  Indians.  '        ' 

8  The  Wakon-Bird,  which  probably  is  of  the  same  species  with  the  bird  of  Paradise,  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the  ideas  the  laoians  have  of  its  superior  excellence;  the  Wakon-Bird 
beiac ,  in  their  laaf  nage,  the  Bird  of  the  Great  SpiriC    lHortf, 

•  The  islands  of  Lake  Erie  are  sarroanded  to  a  considerable  distance  by  the  larffe  pond- 
lily,  whose  leaves  spread  thickly  over  the  surface  of  the  lake,  aad  form  a  kiad  of  bed  for  the 
watcr-snakec  in  summer. 

4  ''The  i^old  thread  is  of  the  viae  kind,  and  mvn  in  swamps.  The  roots  spread  them- 
selves Jost  under  the  surface  of  the  morasses ,  and  are  easily  drawn  oat  by  handfuls.  They 
resemble  a  large  entanf^led  skein  of  silk,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow."    Morae. 

6  L  oiseau  mouche,  gros  comme  an  haaneton,  est  de  toates  oouleurs,  vives  et  changeantes : 
U  tire  sa  subfcistance  des  flears  commes  les  abeilics ;  son  nid  est  fait  d*on  coton  tres-iin  sus- 

Ecndn  a  une  braacho  d*arbre.    Voyages  aux  Indes  Uccidcntales,  par  M.  Boesu.    Seeonde  Part. 
I0tt.  XX. 

6  Emberiia  byemalis.    See  Itnlay'B  Kentucky^  page  280. 
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Icy  columns  gleam  belove, 
FeatherM  round  with  Mling  «now. 
And  aa  arch  of  glory  springs. 
Brilliant  as  the  chain  of  rings 
Round  the  neck  of  virgins  hung. 
Virgins,^  who  have  wander'd  young 
0*er  the  waters  of  the  west 
To  the  land  where  spirits  rest ! 

Thus  have  I  charm'd ,  with  visionary  lay. 
The  lonely  moments  of  the  night  away ; 
And  now ,  fresh  daylight  o*er  the  water  beams ! 
Once  more ,  embark'd  upon  the  glittering  streams. 
Our  boat  flies  lisht  along  the  leafy  shore. 
Shooting  the  fans ,  without  a  dip  of  oar 
Or  breath  of  zephyr ,  like  the  mystic  bark 
The  poet  saw,  m  dreams  divinely  dark, 
Borne,  without  sails,  along  the  dusky  flood, ^ 
IVhile  on  its  deck  a  pilot  angel  stood. 
And ,  with  his  wings  of  living  light  unf  url'd. 
Coasted  the  dim  shores  of  another  world ! 

Yet ,  oh !  believe  me ,  in  this  blooming  maze 
Of  lovely  nature,  where  the  fancy  strays 
From  charm  to  charm,  where  every  flowVet's  hue 
Hath  something  strange,  and  every  leaf  is  new! 
I  never  feel  a  bliss  so  pure  and  still. 
So  heav'nly  cahn ,  as  when  a  stream  or  hill. 
Or  veteran  oak ,  like  those  rememberM  well, 
Or  breeze  or  echo  or  some  wild-flower*s  sm<dl, 
(For,  who  can  say  what  small  and  fairy  ties 
The  mem'ry  flings  o'er  pleasure,  as  it  flies !^ 
Reminds  my  heart  of  many  a  silvan  dream 
I  once  indulged  by  Trent^s  inspiring  stream ; 
Of  all  my  sunny  morns  and  moonlight  nights 
On  Donington^s  green  lawns  and  breezy  heights ! 

Whether  I  trace  the  tranquil  moments  o*er 
l¥hen  I  have  seen  thee  cull  the  blooms  of  lore, 
With  him ,  the  polished  warrior ,  by  thy  side, 
A  sister's  idol  and  a  nation's  pride! 
When  thou  hast  read  of  heroes,  trophied  high 
In  ancient  fame ,  and  I  have  seen  thine  eye 
Turn  to  the  living  hero ,  while  it  read, 
For  pure  and  brightening  comments  on  the  dead ! 
Or  whether  mem  ry  to  my  mind  recalls 
The  festal  grandeur  of  those  lordly  halb. 
When  guests  have  met  around  the  sparkling  board. 
And  welcome  warmM  the  cup  that  luxury  pourM ; 
When  the  bright  future  Star  of  England's  Throne, 
With  magic  smile,  hath  o'er  the  banquet  shone. 
Winning  respect ,  nor  clainung  what  he  won. 
But  tempering  greatness,  like  an  evening  sun 
Whose  light  the  eye  can  tranquilly  admire. 
Glorious  but  mild ,  all  softness  yet  all  fire! 
Whatever  hue  my  recollections  take, 
E'en  the  regret,  the  very  pain  they  wake 
Is  dear  and  exquisite!  —  but,  oh !  no  more  — 
Lady!  adieu  —  my  heart  has  linger'd  o'er 
These  vanish'd  times,  till  all  ths^  round  me  lies. 
Stream,  banks,  and  bowers  have  faded  on  my  eyes! 

1  Lafitaa  wighes  to  believe,  for  the  sake  of  his  theory,  thai  therelwaii  m  order  of  vestals 
established  among  the  Iroaaois  Indians;  but  I  am  afraid  that  Jaqoes  Oarthier.  upoa  whose  au- 
thority he  supports  liimself,  meant  any  thiqg  but  vestal  instituiionH  by  the  **cabanes  publioues 
whieh  he  met  with  at  Montreal.    See  Lafitauy  Moeun  den  Satumgn  JmMetUin,k,c,   Tom. 
1.  p.  113b 

9  Vedi  che  sdegna  gU  argomenti  nmani ; 
Si  eke  remo  non  vuol,  ne  altro  velo, 
Che  r  ale  sue  tra  Hti  si  lontaai. 

Vedi  come  1*  ha  dritie  veno  M  cielo 
Trattando  I*  aere  con  1*  eteme  penue; 
Che  non  si  matan ,  come  mortal  pelo. 

Dante,  Pargator.  Cant.  il. 
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IMPROMPTU, 

flfter  a  VM  to  |Ht». ,  of  fRtmtrtsH. 

'TwAS  but  for  a  moment  —  and  yet  in  that  time 

She  crowded  th'  impressions  of  many  an  hour : 
Her  eye  had  a  g;low ,  like  the  son  of  her  clime. 

Which  wakM  every  feeling  at  once  into  flower ! 

Oh!  could  we  have  stoFn  but  one  rapturous  day. 

To  renew  such  impressions  aeain  and  a^in, 
The  things  we  should  look  and  imagine  and  say 

Would  be  worth  all  the  life  we  had  wasted  till  then! 

What  we  had  not  the  leisure  or  language  to  speak. 
We  should  find  some  more  exquisite  mode  of  revealing, 

4nd,  between  us ,  should  feel  just  as  much  in  a  week 
As  others  would  take  a  millennium  in  feeling! 

WHITTBI*    0!f 

PASSING  DEADMAN'S  ISLAND,* 

Iff  THB 

GULF  OF  ST.  LAWREKCE, 

LATE  IN  THB  EVBKIKG,  8RPTEXBBR ,  IBM. 

Sbb  you ,  beneath  yon  cloud  so  dark. 
Fast  gliding  along,  a  gloomy  Bark? 
Her  sails  are  full ,  though  the  wind  is  still. 
And  there  blows  not  a  breath  her  sails  to  fill ! 

Oh !  what  doth  that  vessel  of  darkness  bear? 
The  silent  calm  of  the  grave  is  there. 
Save  now  and  again  a  death-knell  rung. 
And  the  flap  of  the  siuls  with  night-fog  hung ! 

There  licth  a  wreck  on  the  dismal  shore 

Of  cold  and  pitiless  Labrador; 

Where,  under  the  moon,  upon  mounts  of  frost, 

Full  many  a  mariner^s  bones  are  tost ! 

Yon  shadowy  Bark  hath  been  to  that  wreck. 
And  the  dim  blue  fire,  that  lights  her  deck, 
Doth  play  on  as  pale  and  livid  a  crew 
As  ever  yet  dranlc  the  churchyard  dew ! 

To  Deadman*s  Isle,  in  the  eye  of  the  blast. 
To  Deadman*s  Isle,  she  speeds  her  fast; 
^4         By  skeleton  shapes  her  sails  are  furlM, 

And  the  hand  that  steers  is  not  of  this  world! 

Oh  !  hurrv  thee  on  —  oh !  hurry  thee  on. 
Thou  temble  Bark !  ere  the  night  be  gone. 
Nor  let  mornine  look  on  so  foul  a  sight 
As  would  blanch  for  ever  her  rosy  light ! 

TO 

THE  BOSTON  FRIGATE, » 

0!f 

LEAVI!VG  HALIFAX  FOR  ENGLAND, 

OCTOBER,   1804. 

NOSTOr  nPO^AlIS  FATKEPOY,  PUtdar,  Pyth.  A. 

With  triumph  this  morning ,  oh  Boston !  I  hail 
The  sdr  of  tby  deck  and  the  spread  of  thy  sail, 

1  TKis  is  one  of  the  Magdalen  Islands .  and ,  slngularl:^  enough ,  is  the  property  of  Sir 
Isaao  Coffin.  The  above  lines  were  surcestea  by  a  superstition  very  common  among  sailors, 
who  call  this  ghost-ship,  I  think,  **thc  flyinc  Dutchman/' 

We  were  thirteen  days  on  our  passage  R-om  Quebec  to  Halifax ,  and  I  bad  been  so  spoiled 
by  the  very  splendid  hospltalitv,  with  which  my  friends  of  the  Phaeton  and  Boston  had  treated 
me,  that  I  was  but  ill  prepared  to  eneonuter  the  miseries  of  a  Canadian  ship.  The  weather, 
howe%'er.  was  pleasanU  and  the  scenery  alouf  the  river  delightful.  Our  passage  throu|^h  the 
Gut  of  Canso,  with  a  brig'ht  slcy  and  a  fair  wind,  was  particularly  striking  and  romantic. 

2  Commanded  by  Captain  J.  E.Douglas,  with  whom  I  retnmca  to  England,  and  to  whom 
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For  they  tell  me  I  soon  shall  be  wafted,  in  thee. 

To  the  flourishing  isle  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 

And  that  chiQ  Nova-Scotia's  unpromising  strand  * 

Is  the  last  I  shall  tread  of  American  land. 

Well  —  peace  to  the  land !  may  the  people,  at  length, 

Know  that  freedom  is  bliss,  but  that  honour  is  strength; 

That  though  man  have  the  wings  of  the  fetterless  wind, 

Of  the  wantonest  air  that  the  north  can  unbind. 

Yet,  if  health  do  not  sweeten  the  blast  with  her  bloom, 

Nor  virtue's  aroma  its  pathway  perfume, 

Unblest  is  the  freedom  and  dreary  the  flight. 

That  but  wanders  to  ruin  and  wantons  to  blight! 

Farewell  to  the  few  I  have  left  with  regret, 
May  they  sometimes  recall,  what  I  cannot  forget, 
That  communion  of  heart  and  that  parley  of  soul, 
lYhich  has  lengthened  our  nights  and  illumin'd  our  bowl, 
When  they've  ask'd  me  the  manners,  the  mind,  or  the  mien 
Of  some  bard  I  had  known  or  some  chief  I  had  seen. 
Whose  glory,  though  distant,  they  long  had  ador'd. 
Whose  name  often  hallow'd  the  juice  of  their  board ! 
And  still  as,  with  sympathy  humble  but  true, 
I  told  them  each  luminous  trait  that  I  knew, 
They  have  listened,  and  sigh'd  that  the  powerful  stream 
Of  America's  empire  should  pass,  like  a  dream, 
Without  leaving  one  fragment  of  genius,  to  say 
How  sublime  was  the  tide  which  had  vanish'd  away ! 
Farewell  to  the  few  —  though  we  never  may  meet 
On  this  planet  again,  it  is  soothing  and  sweet 
To  think  that,  whenever  my  song  or  my  name 
Shall  recur  to  their  ear,  they'll  recall  me  the  same 
I  have  been  to  them  now,  young,  unthoughtful,  and  blest, 
Eire  hope  had  deceiv'd  me  or  sorrow  deprest ! 

But,  Douglas  !  while  thus  I  endear  to  mv  mind 
Th'  elect  of  the  land  we  shall  soon  leave  behind, 
I  can  read  in  the  weather-wise  glance  of  thine  eye, 
As  it  follows  the  rack  flitting  over  the  sky. 
That  the  faint  coming  breeze  will  be  fair  for  our  flight, 
And  shall  steal  us  away,  ere  the  falling  of  night. 
Dear  Douglas!  thou  knowest,  with  thee  by  my  ride. 
With  thy  friendship  to  soothe  me,  thy  courage  to  guide. 
There  is  not  a  bleak  isle  in  those  summerless  seas. 
Where  the  day  comes  in  darkness,  or  shines  but  to  freeze, 
Not  a  tract  of  the  line,  not  a  barbarous  shore. 
That  I  could  not  with  patience,  with  pleasure  explore ! 
Oh !  think  then  how  happy  I  follow  thee  now. 
When  hope  smooths  the  billowy  path  of  our  prow. 
And  each  prosperous  sigh  of  the  west-springine  wind 
Takes  me  nearer  the  home  where  my  heart  is  inshrin'd 
Where  the  smile  of  a  father  shall  meet  me  again. 
And  the  tears  of  a  mother  turn  bliss  into  pain; 
Where  the  kind  voice  of  sisters  shall  steal  to  my  heart. 
And  ask  it,  in  sighs,  how  we  ever  could  part!  — 

But  see!  —  the  bent  top-sails  are  ready  to  swell  — 
To  the  boat  —  I  am  with  thee  —  Columbia,  farewell ! 
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I  AB  indebted  for  many ,  many  kindnesses.  In  truth ,  I  should  bat  offend  the  delicacy  of  my 
[nend  Doug^Ias,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  of  gratitude ,  did  I  at- 
tempt to  say  bow  much  I  owe  to  him. 


accom- 
abont 


*  Sir  John  Wentwortb ,  the  Governor  of  Nova-Scotia ,  very  Idodly  allowed  me  to  i 
.  «y  him  on  bis  visit  to  the  College,  which  they  have  lately  established  at  Windsor,  ,^„. 
loriy  miles  from  Halifax,  and  1  was  indeed  most  pleasantly  surprised  bv  the  beauty  and  fer 
mity  of  the  country  which  opened  upon  us  after  the  bleak  and  rocky  wilderness  by  which  Hali 
it«  ta  surrounded.  —  I  was  told  that,  in  travelling  onwards,  we  should  find  the  soil  and  the 


•cenery  impsove,  and  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  know  tlwt  the  worthy  Governor  has  by  no 
^^inamabiie  regnum**  as  I  was,  at  first  sight,  inclmed  to  believe. 


Aeans  such  an 
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TO 

LADY  H 

ON  iklf 

OLD  RING  FOUND  AT  TUNBRIDGE-WELLS. 
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ToBebridgc  eal  ii  la  m«me  disUnce  dc  Londres,  que  Fontainebleau  I'c«t  de  Paris.  C«  an'll  * 
a  de  beau  pt  dc  nlaut  daas  I'uii  et  danii  raotre  seie  »>  rassemble  aa  terns  des  eauJ  Lk 
eompa^iije,  «tc  5tc.*'  See  Memoire»  de  Grammant,  Seconde  Par^  Cbap    lii 

Tufibbiogb-Wblls,  August,  1805. 

When  Grammont  gracM  these  happy  springs, 

And  Tunbrid^e  saw ,  upon  her  Pantiles, 
The  merriest  wight  of  all  the  kings 

That  ever  nii'd  these  gay,  gallant  isles  ; 

Like  us ,  by  day ,  they  rode,  they  walk*d. 

At  eve,  they  did  as  we  may  do. 
And  Grammont  jost  like  Spencer  talk'd. 

And  lovely  Stewart  smii'd  like  you ! 

The  only  different  trait  is  this. 

That  woman  then,  if  man  beset  her. 
Was  rather  given  to  saying  "yes," 

Because,  as  yet ,  she  knew  no  better! 

Each  night  they  held  a  coterie, 

Where  every  fear  to  slumber  charm'd. 
Lovers  were  all  Ihey  ought  to  be. 

And  husbands  not  the  least  alarm'd ! 

They  call'd  up  all  their  schoolday  pranks. 

Nor  thought  it  much  their  sense  beneath 
To  play  at  riddles,  quips,  and  cranks. 

And  lords  show*d  wit,  and  ladies  teeth. 

As  —  "Why  are  husbands  like  the  Mint  ?  '* 

Because,  forsooth,  a  husband's  duty 
Is  just  to  set  the  name  and  print 

That  give  a  currency  to  beauty. 

''Why  is  a  garden's  wilderM  maze 

''Like  a  young  widow ,  fresh  arid  fair?^' 
Because  it  wants  some  hand  to  rase 

The  weeds,  which  "have  no  business  there! '' 

And  thus  they  miss*d  and  thus  they  hit. 

And  now  they  struck  and  now  tlicy  parried. 
And  some  lay-in  of  full-grown  wit, 

While  others  of  a  pun  miscarried. 

'Twas  one  of  those  fiicetious  nights 

That  Grammont  gave  this  forfeit  ring 
For  breaking  grave  conundrum  rites. 

Or  punning  ill,  or  —  some  such  thing; 

From  whence  it  can  be  fairly  traced. 

Through  many  a  branch  and  many  a  bough, 
From  twig  to  twig,  until  it  grac'd 

The  snowy  hand  that  wears  it  now. 

All  this  ril  prove ,  and  then  —  to  you 

Oh  Tunbridge!  and  your  sprmgs  ironical, 
I  swear  by  H  —  the  —  te'a  eye  of  blue 

To  dedicate  th'  important  chronicle. 

Long  may  your  ancient  inmates  give 

Their  mantles  to  your  modern  lodgers. 
And  Charles's  loves  in  H  — ■  the  —  te  live, 

And  Charleses  bards  revive  in  Rogers ! 

Let  no  pedantic  fools  be  there. 

For  ever  be  Uiose  fops  abolish'd, 
With  heads  as  wooden  as  thy  ware. 

And ,  Heaven  knows !  not  half  so  polish'd. 
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But  still  receive  the  mild,  the  gay. 

The  few  who  know  the  rare  delight 
Of  reading  Grammont  every  day. 

And  acting  Grammont  every  night ! 


TO 


Nrvrr  mind  how  the  pedagogue  proses, 
You  want  not  antiquity's  stamp, 

The  lip,  that's  so  scented  by  roses, 
Oh !  never  must  smell  of  the  lamp. 

Old  Cloe,  whose  withering  kisses 
Have  long  set  the  loves  at  defiance. 

Now,  done  with  the  science  of  blisses, 
May  fly  to  the  blisses  of  science! 

Young  Sappho,  for  want  of  employments. 
Alone  o  er  her  Ovid  may  melt, 

Condemned  but  to  read  of  enjoyments, 
Which  wiser  iCorinna  had  felt. 

But  for  you  to  be  buried  in  books  — 
Oh,  Fanny!  they  Ve  pitiful  sages. 

Who  could  not  in  one  of  your  looks 
Read  more  than  in  millions  of  pages ! 


Astronomy  finds  in  your  eye 

Better  light  than  she  studies  above. 
And  music  must  borrow  your  sigh  ■ , 

As  the  melody  dearest  to  love.  ij; 

In  Ethics  —  'tis  you  that  can  check, 

In  a  minute,  their  doubts  and  their  quarrels; 
Oh!  show  but  that  mole  on  your  neck," 

And  'twill  soon  put  an  end  to  thdr  morals. 

Your  Arithmetic  only  can  trip 

When  to  kiss  and  to  count  you  endeavour; 
But  Eloquence  glows  on  your  lip 

When  you  swear,  that  you'll  love  me  for  ever. 

Thus  you  see,  what  a  brilliant  alliance 

Of  arts  is  assembled  in  you  — 
A  course  of  more  exquisite  sdence 

Man  never  need  wish  to  go  through ! 

And,  oh !  —  if  a  fcUow  like  me 

May  confer  a  diploma  of  hearts. 
With  mv  lip  thus  I  seal  your  degree. 

My  divine  litUe  Mistress  of  Arts ! 


EXTRACT 


FROH 
"THE  DEVIL  AMONG  THE  SCHOLARS."  ♦ 

TI  KAKON  'O  rEASlZ;  I 

Chryoti,  Uomii.  in  Bpist.  ad  Hebraeos.  ' 


But,  whither  have  these  gentie  ones. 
The  rosy  nymphs  and  black-eyed  nuns, 
With  all  of  Cupid's  wild  romancing, 
Led  my  truant  brains  a  dancing? 
Listead  of  wise  encomiastics. 
Upon  the  Doctors  and  Scholastics, 
Polymaths  and  Polyhistors, 

•  I  promisrd  tknti  would  give  the  remainder  of  this  Poem,  but,  as  my  critics  do  not  seem 
to  relisii  the  tnblimc  learning  wkicb  it  conUimt,  tbey  shall  have  no  more  or  it.  With  a  view, 
however,  to  the  cdiiication  of  these  gentlemen,  1  have  prevailed  on  on  indastrious  fnend  •! 
mine,  wlio  lias  read  a  great  number  of  unnecessary  books,  to  illumiBate  the  eitract  with  a 
little  of  his  precious  erudition. 


v. 
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Polyglots  and  —  all  their  asten, 
Jhe  iiwtant  I  have  got  the  whim  in. 
Off  I  fly  with  nuns  and  women, 
Like  epic  poet«,  ne'er  at  ease 
Until  I  ve  stoln  '*in  medias  res !" 
So  have  I  known  a  hopeful  youth 
Sit  down,  in  quest  of  fore  and  truth, 
VVith  tomes,  suffident  to  confound  him, 

Like  Tohu  Bohu,  heapM  around  him, 
Mamurra  »  stuck  to  Theophrastus, 
^d  Galen  tumbling  o'er  Bombastus!  » 
When  lo !  while  all  that's  learn'd  and  wise 
Absorbs  the  boy,  he  lifts  hU  eyes, 
And  through  the  window  of  his  study 
Beholds  a  virgin  fair  and  ruddy, 
TV  ith  eyes,  as  Brightly  turned  upon  him  as 
1  he  angels  »  were  on  Hieronymus, 
Saymg,  'twas  just  as  sweet  to  kiss  her  —  oh ! 
*  ar  more  sweet  than  reading  Cicero » 
Quick  fly  the  folios,  widely  scatter'd. 
Old  Homer's  laurel'd  brow  is  batter'd 
And  Sappho's  skin  to  Tully's  leather, ' 
All  are  confus'd  and  tost  together! 
Raptur'd  he  quits  each  dozing  sage. 
Oh  woman !  for  thy  lovelier  page : 
Sweet  book!  unlike  the  books  of  art 
Whose  errors  are  thy  fairest  part;  ' 
In  whom  the  dear  errata  column 
Is  the  best  page  in  all  the  volume !  « 
But,  to  begin  my  subject  rhyme — 
Twas  just  about  this  devilish  time. 
When  scarce  there  happen'd  any  frolics 
1  hat  were  not  done  by  Diabolics, 
A  cold  and  loveless  son  of  Lucifer, 
Who  woman  scorn'd,  nor  knew  the  use  of  her, 
A  branch  of  Dagon's  family, 
(Which  Dagon,  whether  He  or  She, 
18  a  dispute  that  vastly  better  is 
Referr'd  to  Scahger  *  et  caeteris,) 
Finding  that,  in  this  cage  of  fools. 
The  wisest  sots  adorn  the  schools. 
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Took  it  at  once  his  head  Satanic  in. 

To  grow  a  great  scholastic  manikin, 

A  doctor ,  quite  as  ieam'd  and  fine  as 

Sootus  John  or  Tom  Aquinas,  ^ 

Luliy,  Hales  irrefragabilis, 

Or  any  doctor  of  the  rabble  is ! 

In  languages ,  ^  the  Polyglots, 

Compared  to  him ,  were  Babel  sots ; 

He  chatter'd  more  than  ever  Jew  did. 

Sanhedrim  and  Priest  included, 

Prieiit  and  holy  Sanhedrim 

Were  one  and  seventy  fools  to  him ! 

But  chief  the  learned  demon  fek  a 

Zeal  so  strong  for  e;amma ,  delta. 

That .  all  for  Greek  and  learning's  glory,  ^ 

He  nightly  tippled  '^Graeco  more," 

And  never  paid  a  bill  or  balance 

Except  upon  the  Grecian  Kalends^ 

FVom  whence  your  scholars,  when  they  want  tick, 

Say,  to  be  At-tick's  to  be  on  tick ! 

In  logics,  he  was  quite  Ho  Panu!  ^ 

Knew  as  much  as  ever  man  knew. 

He  fought  the  combat  syllogistic 

With  so  much  skill  and  art  eristic, 

That  though  you  were  the  learned  Stagyrite, 

At  once  upon  the  hip  he  had  you  right ! 

Sometimes  indeed  his  speculations 

Were  vicw'd  as  dangerous  innovations. 

As  thus  —  the  Doctor's  house  did  harbour  a 

Sweet  blooming  girl,  whose  name  was  Barbara: 

Oft,  when  his  heart  was  in  a  merry  key. 

He  taught  his  maid  tus  esoterica. 

And  sometimes ,  as  a  cure  for  hectics. 

Would  lecture  her  in  dialectics. 

How  far  their  zeal  let  him  and  her  go 

Before  they  came  to  sealing  Ergo, 

1  I  wish  it  were  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  the  Commentary  on  BoCtlilaii 
attributed  to  Thomas  Aquinas  be  really  the  work  of  tliiii  Anf  elic  Doctor.  There  are  some  bold 
assertions  hasarded  in  It:  for  instance,  he  says  that  Plato  kept  school  in  a  town  called  Acade- 
mia,and  that  Alcibiades  was  a  very  beautiful  woman  whom  some  of  Aristotle^s  pupils  fell  In  love 
with.  ''Alcibiades  mulier  fuit  pufcherrima,  qaam  videntes  quidam  discipuli  Anstolelis,  &c." 
See  Freytair  Adparat.  Littcrar.  Art.  06.  Tom.  1. 

1  The  loUowinfr  compliment  was  paid  to  Laurentius  Valla,  upon  his  aceuxmte  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language : 

None  postquam  manes  defunctus  Valla  petivit, 
Non  audet  IMuto  verba  Latina  loquL 

Since  Val  arriv*d  in  Plnto*s  shade, 

His  nonns  and  pronouns  all  so  pat  in, 
Pluto  himself  would  be  afraid 

To  ask  e'en  ''what's  o*clock"  in  Latin ! 

These  lines  may  be  found  in  the  "Aactorum  Censio"  of  Du  Verdier  (paire  V) ,  an  excellent 
critic ,  if  he  could  liave  either  felt  or  understood  any  one  of  the  works  which  he  criticises. 

3  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Martin  Luther,  with  all  his  talents  for  reformiuf ,  should 
yet  be  vulgar  enough  to  lauch  at  Camerarius  for  writing  to  him  in  Greek.  '*M aster  Juachim 
(Mys  he)  has  sent  me  some  tlates  and  some  raisins,  and  has  also  written  me  two  letters  in  Greek. 
As  soon  as  I  am  recovered,  1  shall  answer  them  in  Turkish,  that  he  too  may  have  the  pleasure 

•f  reading  what  he  does  not  understand." ^'Graeca  sunt,  legi  non  possunt"  is  the  ignorant 

speech  attributed  to  Arcursius;  but  very  unjustly  —  far  from  asserting  that  Greek  could  not  bo 


'^Via  prima  salutb  Graia  pandetur  ab  urbe.**  And  the  zeal  of  Laurentius  Rhodoniannus  cannot 
be  suflicientlv  admired,  when  he  exhorts  his  countrymen  **per  gloriam  ChristI,  per  salutem  pa- 
triae, per  reipublicae  ciecas  et  emolumentum"  to  study  theGrcek  language.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get Phavorinus,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Norera,  who,  careless  of  all  the  usual  commendations 
of  a  Christiatt ,  required  no  further  eulogiiun  on  his  tomb  than  "Here  lieth  a  Greek  Lexico- 
grapher.** 

4  O  JIANT.  —  The  introduction  of  this  language  into  English  poetry  has  a  good  effect, 
sad  ought  to  be  more  universally  adopted.  A  word  or  two  of  Greek  in  a  stanxa  would  sert-e 
ts  ballast  to  the  most  "light  o*  love"  verses.  Ausonius,  among  the  ancients,  may  serve  as  a 
model: 

Ou  yoQ  fioi  &9fiis  s^mv  in  hac  regione  fAtvovri 
A^tov  ab  nostris  ^nidtvta  esse  xaftijraig, 

Ronard ,  the  French  poet .  has  enriched  hiN  sonnets  and  odes  with  many  an  exquisite  morsel 
from  the  Lexicon.  His  "chore  Bntelechie,"  in  addressiug  his  mistress.  Is  admirable,  and 
can  only  be  matched  by  Cowley's  "Antiperistasis.** 
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Qr  how  they  placed  the  mediuf  terminus 

Our  chronicles  do  not  determine  us ; 

But  so  it  was  —  by  some  confuMon 

In  this  their  ioeicai  praelusion. 

The  Doctor  wholly  spoiled,  they  say, 

The  figure  ^  of  young  Barbara ; 

And  thus,  by  many  a  snare  sophistic. 

And  enthymeme  paralogistic, 

Beguil'd  a  maid,  who  could  not  give. 

To  saye  her  life,  a  negatiye  * 

In  music ,  though  he  had  no  ears 

Except  for  that  amongst  the  spheres 

(Which  most  of  all,  as  he  averrM  it. 

He  dearly  loved,  'cause  no  one  heard  it). 

Yet  aptly  he,  at  sight,  could  read 

Each  tuneful  diagram  in  Bede, 

And  find,  by  Euclid's  corollaria, 

The  ratios  of  a  jig  or  aria. 

But,  as  for  all  your  warbling  Delias, 

Orpheuses  and  Saint  Cedlias, 

He  own*d  he  thought  them  much  surpassed 

By  that  redoubted  H^aloclast  ^ 

Who  still  contriy'd  by  dint  of  throttle, 

Where'er  he  went,  to  crack  a  bottle! 

Likewise  to  show  his  mighty  knowledge,  he. 
On  things  unknown  in  physiology, 
Wrote  many  a  chapter  to  divert  us. 
Like  that  great  iitUe  man  Albertos, 
Wherein  he  show'd  the  reason  why. 
When  children  first  are  heard  to  cry. 
If  boy  the  baby  chance  to  be. 
He  cries  OA!  —  if  girl,  OE !  — 
They  are,  says  he,  exceeding  fair  hints 
Respecting  their  first  sinful  parents ; 
*'Oh  Eve!"  exclaimeth  little  madam. 
While  little  master  cries  ''Oh  Adam ! "  « 

In  point  of  science  astronomical. 

It  seem'd  to  him  extremely  comical 

That,  once  a  year,  the  frolic  sun 

Should  call  at  Virgo's  house  for  fun. 

And  stop  a  month  and  blaze  around  her 

Yet  leave  her  Virgo,  as  he  found  her! 

But,  'twas  in  Optics  and  Dioptrics, 

Our  daemon  play'd  his  first  and  top  tricks, 

He  held  that  sunshine  passes  quicker 

Through  wine  than  any  other  liquor; 

That  glasses  are  the  best  utensils 

To  catch  the  eye*s  bc>\ilder'd  pencib; 

And  though  he  saw  no  great  objection 

To  steady  light  and  pure  reflection. 

He  thought  the  aberrating  rays. 

Which  play  about  a  bumper's  blaze. 

Were  by  the  Doctors  look'd,  in  common,   on. 

As  a  more  rare  and  rich  phenomenon! 

He  wisely  said  that  the  sensorium 

Is  for  the  eyes  a  great  emporium. 

To  which  these  noted  picture  stealers 

Scud  all  they  can  and  meet  with  dealers. 

1  The  first  flf  are  of  simple  tyllogisffls,  to  which  Barbara  belongi,  tof  ether  with  Cdarest, 
Darii,  sod  Ferio. 

2  Becaose  the  three  proposHioas  in  the  mood  of  Barbara  are  universal  Efurmatives.— 
The  poet  borrowed  thiM  equivoque  upon  Barbara  I'rom  a  curious  Epigram  nhich  MenelLrnias 

SI%'C8  in  a  note  upon  his  ^^Kssays  de  Charlataneria  Eruditorum."  —  In  the  '^Nuntiae  Peripsle- 
cae"  of  Caspar  Barlaeus,  the  reader  will  iind  some  facetious  applications  oi  the  terms  of  lo- 
Ipic  to  matrimony.     Crambo^s  Treatise  on  Syllogisms,  in  Martiuus  Scriblems,  is  borrowed 


chiefly  from  the  'SVuptiae  Peripatcticae'*  of  fiarlaeus. 
S  Or  Glass-Brc^aker  —  Morholius  haf 


I 


has  riven  an  account   of  this  extraordinary  man,  in  a 
work  published  llKK.    *'De  vitreo  scypho  tracto ,  ice" 

4  This  is  translated  almost  literally  from  a  passage  in  Albcrtus  de  Secretis,  &c.  — - 1  hare 
not  the  book  by  me,  or  1  would  transcribe  the  words. 
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In  many  an  optical  proceeding 

The  brain ,  he  said ,  show'd  great  good  breeding; 

For  instance,  when  we  ogle  women 

(A  trick  which  Barbara  tutorM  him  in). 

Although  the  dears  are  apt  to  get  in  a 

Strange  position  on  the  retina. 

Yet  instantly  the  modest  brain 

Doth  set  them  on  their  legs  again !  ^ 

Our  doctor  thus  with  ^'stalTd  sufficiency'* 

Of  all  omnigenous  omnisdcncy 

Began  (as  who  would  not  begin 

That  had,  like  him,  so  much  within?) 

To  let  it  out  in  books  of  all  sorts, 

Polios,  quartos,  large  and  small  sorts; 

Poems ,  so  very  deep  and  sensible 

That  they  were  quite  incomprehensible,  * 

Prose,  which  had  been  at  learning's  Pair, 

And  bought  up  all  the  trumpery  there, 

The  tatterM  rags  of  every  yest. 

In  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  drest. 

And  o*er  her  figure  swoU'n  and  antic 

Scattered  them  ail  with  airs  so  frantic. 

That  those ,  who  saw  the  fits  she  had, 

DedarM  unhappy  Prose  was  mad! 

Epics  he  wrote  and  scores  of  rebuses, 

All  as  neat  as  old  Turnebus's; 

Eggs  and  altars ,  cyclopaedias 

Grammars,  prayer  books  —  oh!  'twere  tedious, 

Did  I  but  tell  the  half,  to  follow  me, 

Not  the  scribbling  banl  of  Ptolemy, 

No  —  nor  the  hoarv  Trismegistus, 

(Whose  writings  all,  thank  heav'n;  have  miss'd  us). 

E'er  fiil'd  with  lumber  such  a  ware-room 

As  this  great  '^porcus  literanim!" 


an 


FRAGMENTS  OF  A  JOURNAL." 

TO  G.  M.  ESQ. 
FROM  FEBDERICKSBURGH,    TIRGINU,^    JUKB   2nI>, 

Dbar  George!  though  every  bone  is  aclung. 

After  the  shaking 
Fye  had  this  week ,  over  ruts  and  ridges,  ^ 

And  bridges 

1  AIladiBg  to  that  habitual  act  of  the  Jadgmcnt ,  by  which ,  notwithstandinf  the  inversioB 
of  the  image  upon  the  retina,  a  correct  impreseiou  of  the  object  is  canveyed  to  the  sensoriiira. 

8  lender  this  description ,  I  believe  ^Hae  Devil  among  the  Scholars"  may  l»e  included.  Yet 
lieibnltz  foand  out  the  uses  of  incomprehensibility ,  when  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  a  so- 
ciety of  philosophers  at  Nuremberg,  merely  for  his  merit  in  writiug  a  oibalistieal  letter,  one 
word  of  which  neither  they  nor  himself  could  interpret.  See  ttie  Hloge  Historique  de  M.  de 
Leibnitz,  rEorope  Savante.  —  People  in  all  ages  have  loved  to  be  puxzled.  We  find  Cicero 
thanking  Attlcus  tor  having  sent  him  a  work  of  serapion  *'ex  quo  (says  he)  qnidem  ego  (quod 
inter  nos  liceat  dicere)  millesimam  iiartem  vix  intelligo.**  Lib.  2.  Epist.  4.  And  we  know  that 
Aviccn,  the  learned  Arabian,  read  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  forty  times  over,  for  the  supreme 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  inform  the  Morld  that  he  could  not  comprehend  one  syUable  trough- 
oot  them.    (Nicolas  Massa  in  Vit.  Avicen.) 

3  These  fragments  form  but  a  small  part  of  a  ridiculous  medley  of  prose  and  doggerel, 
into  which,  for  my  amusement,  I  threw  8omc  of  the  incidents  of  my  Journey.  If  it  were  even 
in  a  more  rational  form,  there  is  yet  much  of  it  too  allusive  and  too  personal  for  publication. 

4  Having  remained  about  a  week  at  New  York ,  where  I  saw  Madame  Jerome  Honaparte, 
and  felt  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake  (the  only  things  that  particularly  awakened  my  atten- 
tioa),  1  sailed  again  in  the  Boston  for  Norfolk,  from  whence  1  proceeded  on  my  tour  to  the 
■ortbward,  through  Williamsbnrgh,  Richmond,  &c.  At  Richmond  there  are  a  few  men  of  con- 
siderable talents.  Mr.  Wickham,  one  of  their  celebrated  legal  cimracters,  is  a  gentleman  whoso 
naiuien  and  mode  of  life  would  do  honour  to  the  most  colti^-ated  societies.  Judge  Marshal, 
the  author  of  ff^athington't  Life*  is  another  very  distinguished  ornament  of  Richmond.  These 
gentlemen,  I  most  observe,  are  or  that  respectabfe,  but  at  present  unpopular,  party,  the  Fede- 
ralists. 


5  What  Mr.  Weld   says  of  the  continual  necessity  of  balancing  or  trimming  the  stage,  in 
passing  over  some  of  the  wretched  roads  in  America,  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.    '^The  dri- 


oa.»'—  Wblo's  Travels,  letter  3. 
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Made  of  a  few  uneasy  planks,  ^ 

In  open  ranks 
like  old  women  s  teeth ,  all  loosely  thrown 
Oyer  rivers  of  mud ,  whose  names  alone 
Would  make  the  knees  of  stoutest  man  knock, 

Rappahannock, 

Occoquan  —  the  Heavens  may  harbour  us!  | 

Who  ever  heard  of  names  so  barbarous  ? 
Worse  than  M  •  • ' '  s  Latin, 
Or  the  smooth  codicil 
To  a  witch*s  will ,  where  she  brings  her  cat  in ! 
I  treat  my  goddess  ill, 
(My  muse  I  mean)  to  make  her  speak  'em ; 
Like  the  Verbum  Graecum, 
Spermagoraiolekitholakanopolides,  ''^ 
Words  that  ought  only  be  said  upon  holidays, 
When  one  has  nothing  else  to  do. 

But,  dearest  George ,  though  every  bone  is  aching 
After  tlus  shaking, 
And  trying  to  regain  the  socket, 
From  which  the  stage  thought  tit  to  rock  it, 
I  fancy  I  shall  sleep  the  better 
For  having  scrawl'd  a  kind  of  letter 

To  you. 
It  seems  to  me  like  —  "George,  good-night!" 

Though  far  the  spot  I  date  it  from ; 
To  which  I  fancy ,  while  I  write. 

You  answer  back  —  "Good-night  t'ye,  Tom*} 
But  do  not  think  that  I  shall  turn  all 
Sorts  of  quiddities, 

And  insipidities,  • 

Into  my  journal ; 
That  I  shall  tell  you  the  different  prices 
Of  eating,  drinking,  and  such  other  vices. 
To  "contumace  your  appetite's  acidities:*''* 
No ,  no ;  the  Muse  too  delicate  bodied  is 

For  such  commodities ! 
Ndther  suppose ,  like  fellow  of  college ,  she 
Can  talk  of  conchology. 
Or  meteorology ; 
Or  that  a  nymph,  who  wild  as  comet  errs. 

Can  discuss  barometers, 
Farming  tools ,  statistic  histories^ 
Geography ,  law ,  or  such  like  mysteries. 
For  which  she  doesn't  care  three  skips  of 
Prettiest  flea ,  that  e'er  the  Ups  of 
Catherine  Roache  look'd  smihng  upon. 
When  bards  of  France  all,  one  by  one. 
Declared,  that  never  did  hand  approach 
Such  a  flea  as  was  caught  upon  Catharine  Roache !  * 

«     •     «     *     * 

Sentiment,  George,  I'll  talk,  when  I've  got  any. 

And  botany  — 
Oh !  Linnaeus  has  made  such  a  prig  o*  me. 
Cases  I'll  find  of  such  polygamy 

1  Before  the  stage  can  pass  one  of  these  bridges ,  the  driver  is  obliged  to  stop  and  amnge 
the  loose  planks,  of  Mhich  it  is  composed,  in  the  mnnner  that  best  suits  his  ideas  of  safety: 
and ,  as  the  planks  are  again  disturbed  by  the  pawslng  of  the  coach ,  the  next  travellers  who 
arrive  have  of  course  a  new  arrangement  to  make.    Mahomet  (as  8ale  tells  us)  was  at  some 

Kins  to  imagine  a  precarious  kind  ot  bridge  for  the  entrance  of  Paradise ,  in  order  to  enhance 
e  pleasures  of  arrival:  a  Virginian  bridge,  1  think,  would  have  answered  his  purpose  completely. 

2  SiBitftaYoQatokfX'&oXaxavoJKoXtdtg.  —  From  die  LyMittrata   of  Aristophanes,   v.  43tt. 

3  This  phrase  is  taken  \erbatim  from  an  account  of  an  expedition  to  Drummond*s  Pond, 
by  one  of  those  many  Americans  who  profess  to  think  that  (he  English  language,  as  it  han  been 
hitherto  written ,  is  dclicient  in  what  they  call  republican  energy.  One  of  the  sarans  of 
>>  ashinglon  is  far  advanced  in  the  construction  of  a  new  language  fbr  the  United  States,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Mikmak. 

4  Allndtng  to  a  collection  of  poems,  called  La  Puce  de» grandt-joura  de  Pbitier:  They 
were  all  written  upon  a  flea,  which  Stephen  Paiqnier  found  on  the  bosom  of  the  famous  Cathe- 
rine des  Roches,  one  morning  during  the  grandt-jourt  of  Poitiers.  I  ask  pardon  of  the  learned 
Catherine's  memory,  for  my  vulgar  alteration  of  ner  most  respectable  name. 
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Under  every  biuh, 
Ab  would  make  the  '*shy  curcuma"  ^  blush; 
Vice  under  every  name  and  shape, 
From  adulterous  gardens  to  fields  of  rape ! 
ril  send  you  some  Dionaea  Muscipula, 
And,  into  Bartram's  book  if  you  dip,  you'll  a 
Pretty  and  florid  description  find  of 
This  ^Mudicrous,  iobed,  carnivorous,  kind  of  — "  * 

The  Lord  deliver  us ! 
Think  of  a  vegetable  being  ^^carnivorous!  *' 

And,  George,  be  sure 
m  treat  you  too,  Jike  Liaucourt  ^ 

(Nor  thou  be  risible), 
With  all  the  views,  so  striking  and  romantic, 
Which  one  might  have  of  the  Atlantic, 

If  it  were  visible 


And  now,  to  tell  you  the  gay  variety 

Of  my  stage  society. 
There  was  a  quaker,  who  room  for  twenty  took, 
Pious  and  bi^  as  a  Polyglot  Pentateuch ! 
There  was  his  niece  too,  sitting  so  fair  by. 
Like  a  neat  testament,  kept  to  swear  by. 

What  pity,  blooming  girl ! 
That  lips,  so  ready  for  a  lover, 
Should  not  beneath  their  ruby  casket  cover 

One  tooth  of  pearl !  ^ 
But,  like  a  rose  beside  the  church-yard-stone. 
Be  doom'd  to  blush  o'er  many  a  mouldering  bone ! 

There  was  •  ♦  •  • 

There  was  a  student  of  the  college,  too, 
Who  said 
Much  more  about  the  riches  of  his  head. 
Than,  if  there  were  an  income-tax  on  braijis 
His  head  could  venture  to  acknowledge  to. 
I  ask'd  the  Scholar 
If  his  —  what  d'ye  call  her?  — 
Alma  Mater  and  her  Bishop 
Properly  follow'd  the  Marquis's  wish  up,  * 
And  were  much  advancing 
In  dancing? 

The  evening  now  grew  dark  and  still; 

The  whip-poor-will 
Sung  pensively  on  every  tree; 
And  strait  I  fell  into  a  reverie 
Upon  that  man  of  gallantry  and  pith. 

Captain  Smith.  ^ 

1  **CDrciuna|  cold  and  shy/*  —  Darwin. 

8  "Obser^'oa  likewiBe  tn  these  savannas  abundance  of  the  ludicrous  Dionaea  Mascipula." 
—  Babtrax^s  TravtU  in  North  America.  For  his  description  of  this  "carnivorous  vegetable,** 
see  Introduction,  p.  13. 

S  This  philosopiiical  Duke,  describing  the  view  from  Mr.  Jefferson^s  house,  says,  "The 
Atlantic  might  be  seen,  were  it  not  for  uie  greatuess  of  the  distance,  which  renders  that  pro- 
spect impossible.'*  —  See  his  Travel*. 

4  Potygnotus  was  the  first  painter,  says  Pliny,  who  showed  the  teeth  in  his  portraits.  He 
woald  scarcely,  I  thinlc,  have  been  tempted  to  such  an  innovation  in  America. 

5  The  Marquis  Cuastsllux,  in  his  wise  letter  to  Mr.  Maddison,  Prol'essor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  CoUece  of  William  and  Marv,  at  Williamsburf^h,  dwells  with  much  earnestness  on  the 
attention  which  should  be  paid  to  dancing.  —  See  his  Travel*.  This  colleg^e,  the  only  one  in 
the  stale  of  V'irgiuia,  and  the  first  which  1  saw  in  America,  ^ave  me  but  a  melancholy  idea  of 
republican  seats  of  learning.  That  contempt  for  the  elegancies  of  education,  which  the  Ameri- 
can democrats  affect,  is  no  where  more  grosalv  conspicuous  than  ui  Virginia:  the  young  men, 
who  look  for  advancement,  study  rather  to  be  demagogues  than  politicians;  and  as  every 
tiring  that  distinguishes  from  the  multitude  is  supposed  to  be  invidious  and  unpopular,  the 
levelling  system  u  applied  to  education,  aud  has  had  all  the  effect  which  its  partizans  could 
desire,  by  producing  a  most  extensive  equality  of  ignorance.  The  Abbe  UavkaIi,  in  his  pro- 
phetic admonitions  to  the  Americans,  directing  their  attention  very  strongly  to  learned 
establishments,  says,  "When  the  youth  of  a  country  are  seen  depraved,  the  nation  is  on  the 
decline."  1  know  not  what  the  Abbe  Raynal  would  pronounce  of  this  nation  now,  were  he 
alive  to  know  the  morals  of  the  young  students  at  Wuliamsburgh !  But  when  he  wrote,  his 
eooatrymen  had  not  yet  introduced  the  '^doctrinam  deos  spernentem"  into  America. 

6  John  Smith,  a  Famous  traveller,  and  by  far  the  most  enterprising  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Virginia.    Uow  m^ch  he  was  indebted  to  the  interesting  youi^g  Pocahnntas,  daughter  of  King 
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And  very  strange  it  seemM  to  me. 
That,  after  haTing  kiM'd  so  grand  a 
Dame  as  Lady  Trabigzanda, 

By  any  cluuice  he 

Could  take  a  fancy 
To  a  nymph,  with  such  a  copper  front  as 

Pocahuntas ! 
And  now,  as  through  the  gloom  so  dark. 
The  fire-flies  scattcrM  many  a  fiery  spark. 
To  one,  that  glittered  on  the  quaker's  bonnet, 

1  wrote  a  sonnet.  ^ 


And 

two  lines  more  had  just  completed  it; 
But,  at  the  moment  I  repeated  it, 
Our  stage, 
Which  good  Brissot,  with  brains  so  critical 
And  sage, 
Calleth  the  true  ^'machine  political"  * 
With  all  its  load  of  uncles,  scholani,  nieces, 
Together  jumbled, 
Tumbled 
Into  a  rut  and  fell  to  pieces ! 

,  •      *      «      ••      * 

Good  night !  —  my  bed  must  be. 

By  this  time,  warm  enough  for  me, 

Because  I  find  old  Ephraim  Steady 

And  Miss  his  niece  are  there  already ! 
Some  cavillers 

Object  to  sleep  with  fellow-travellers ; 

But    •     •     •     • 
Saints  protect  the  pretty  quaker, 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  wake  her! 

TO  A  FRIEND. 
When  next  you  see  the  black-eyed  Coty, 
The  loving,  languid  girl  of  Uayti,  * 
Whose  finger  so  expertly  plays 
Amid  the  nbbon's  silken  maze, 
Just  like  Aurora,  when  she  ties 
A  rainbow  round  the  morning  skies ! 

Say,  that  I  hope,  when  winter's  o'er, 

On  Norfolk's  bank  again  to  rove, , 
And  then  shall  search  the  ribbon  store 

For  some  of  Caty*8  softest  love. 

I  should  not  like  the  gloss  were  past. 

Yet  want  it  not  entirely  new ; 
But  bright  and  strong  enough  to  last 

About  —  suppose  a  wefek  or  two. 

However  frsdl,  however  light, 
'Twill  do,  at  least,  to  wear  at  night: 
And  so  you'll  tell  our  black-eyed  Caty  — 
The  loving,  languid  girl  of  Hayti! 

Powhatan,  may  be  seen  in  all  the  hiBtorles  of  thii  colony.  In  the  Dedication  of  his  own  work 
to  the  Ducheu  of  Richmond  he  thus  enumerates  his  bonnen  fortunet :  ^*Yet  my  comfort  la, 
that  heretofore  honorable  and  vertnous  Ladies,  and  comparable  but  amonf  themselves,  have 
offered  me  rescae  and  protection  in  my  greatest  danfers.  Even  in  forrame  parts  I  have  felt 
reliefe  from  that  sex.  The  beauteous  Lady  Trabigxanda,  when  I  was  a  slave  to  the  Torks, 
did  all  she  could  to  secure  me.  When  1  overcame  the  Bashaw  of  Nalbrits  in  Tartaria,  the 
charitable  Lady  Callamata  supplied  my  necessities.  In  the  utmost  of  my  extremities,  that 
blessed  Polcahuntas,  the  ^eat  King^s  daughter  of  Virginia,  oft  saved  my  life.** 

Davis  ,  in  Jus  whimsical  7Vore/s  through  America ,  has  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  ro- 
mance the  loves  of  Mr.  Rolfe  with  this  **opaci  maxima  mundi,"  Pocahuntas. 

1  For  the  Sonnet,  see  page  477. 

2  "The  American  stages  are  the  true  political  carriages.**  BaissoT*8  Wavelt ,  letter  0th. 
—  There  is  nothing  more  amusing  than  the  philosophical  tlngeriea  of  these  French  travellers. 
In  one  of  the  letters  ofClaviere,  prefixed  to  those  of  Brissot,  upon  their  plan  for  establishing  a 


mingo  girls,  who,  in  the  day,  sell  millinery,  &c.,  and  at  night  assemble  in  little  cotillion  par- 
ties, where  they  dance  away  the  remembrance  of  their  uniortunate  country,  and  forget  the 
miseries  which  ^Mes  amis  des  noirs*'  have  brought  upon  them. 
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^'Bmre  malo  cnm  Platone ,  qoam  cam  aliit  rctte  sentire.**  Cicbeo. 

I  would  rather  thiak  wroagly  with  Plato,  than  rightly  wHh  any  onn  else. 

181B. 

pAimT,  my  love,  we  ne'er  were  sages. 

But,  trust  me,  all  that  Tully's  z^ 
Expressed  for  Plato's  glowing  pages. 

All  that ,  and  more ,  for  thee  I  feel ! 

l^hate'er  the  heartless  world  decree, 

Howe'er  unfeeling  pmdes  condemn, 
Fanny !  Fd  rather  sin  with  thee, 

Than  live  and  die  a  saint  with  them ! 

SONG. 

I  nb'br  on  that  lip  for  a  minute  have  gazed. 

But  a  thousand  temptations  beset  me, 
And  I've  thought,  as  the  dear  Httie  rubies  you  raised. 

How  delicious  'twould  be  —  if  you'd  Iti  me! 

Then  be  not  so  angry  for  what  I  have  done, 

Nor  say  that  you've  sworn  to  forget  me; 
They  were  buds  of  temptation  loo  pouting  to  shun. 

And  I  thought  that  —  you  could  not  but  let  me ! 

When  your  lip  with  a  whisper  came  dose  to  my  cheek, 

Oh  think  how  bewitching  it  m^  mid 
And,  plain  as  the  eye  of  a  Venus  could  speak. 

Your  eye  seem'd  to  say  —  you  would  let  met 

Then  forgive  the  transgression,  and  bid  me  tremain. 

For,  in  truth ,  if  I  go ,  you'll  regret  me; 
Or ,  oh !  —  let  me  try  thfe  transgression  again. 

And  I'll  do  all  you  wish  —  will  you  let  me  ? 

FROM  THE  GREEK.* 

I'vB  press'd  her  bosom  oft  and  oft; 

In  spite  of  many  a  pouting  check, 
Have  touch'd  her  lip  in  dalliance  80% 

And  play'd  around  her  silvery  neck. 

But ,  as  for  more,  the  maid's  so  coy. 

That  saints  or  angels  might  have  seen  as; 
She's  now  for  prudence,  now  for  joy. 

Minerva  half,  and  half  a  Venus. 

When  Venus  makes  her  bless  me  near. 

Why  then ,  Minerva  makes  her  loth ; 
And  —  oh  the  sweet,  tormenting  dear! 

She  makes  me  mad  between  them  both ! 

ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  EAST-INDIAN. 

If  all  the  daughters  of  the  sun 

Have  loving  looks  and  hearts  of  flame, 
Go ,  tell  me  not  that  $he  is  one  — 

'Twas  firom  the  wintry  moon  she  came! 

And  yet ,  sweet  eye !  thou  ne'er  wert  given 

To  kindle  what  thou  dost  not  feel; 
And  yet,  thou  flushing  lip  —  by  Heaven! 

Thou  ne'er  wert  made  for  Dian's  seal ! 

Oh !  for  a  sunbeam ,  rich  and  wahn 

From  thy  own  Ganges'  fervid  haunt^ 
To  light  thee  up ,  thou  lovely  form ! 

To  all  my  soul  adores  and  wants  t 

To  see  thee  bum  —  to  fieiint  and  sigh 

Upon  that  bosom  as  it  blazed. 
And  be,  myself,  the  filrst  to  die. 

Amid  the  flame  myself  had  rais^! 

*  MaSovg  ;i;f90tir  bx''^  y  cxoiitni  azo/iay  9s  ^B^i  ieiiftiv 
AaxBta  Xvaemcov  fiocxofiai  aqyvi^BTiv  * 
Ovnm  d*  a(pifoyfvsuicv  oXfjv  iXov  *  alV  STi  xafivatv 
Ilaffd'Bvov  eifupunov  Xbx^op  avaivoftstriv. 

'Hfu6v  yaQ  Tlcitpiri^  xo  d*  a^  17/Mtfv  Banav  AdTivrj  •  

Awaff  eya  fuccog  triMfuci  ccnqfOVBffmp.  fawito  snmnAmiiii. 

34^ 
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TO 

I  KHOW  that  none  can  sinile  like  thee. 

But  there  ia  one,  a  gentler  one, 
Whose  heart,  though  young  and  wild  it  be, 

Would  neW  have  done  aa  thine  has  done. 

When  we  were  left  alone  to-day. 

When  every  curious  eye  was  fled. 
And  all  that  love  could  look  or  say, 

We  might  have  lookM ,  we  might  have  said : 

Would  she  have  felt  me  trembling  press. 

Nor  trembling  press  to  me  again?  , 

Would  she  have  had  the  power  to  bless. 

Yet  want  the  heart  to  bless  me  then  ? 

Her  tresses,  too,  as  soft  as  thine  — 
Would  she  have  idly  paused  to  twine 
Their  scattered  locks ,  with  cold  delay. 
While,  oh !  such  minutes  passM  away. 
As  Heav'n  has  made  for  those  who  love  ? 

For  those  who  love ,  and  long  to  steal 
What  none  but  hearts  of  ice  reprove. 

What  none  but  hearts  of  fire  can  feel! 
Go ,  go  —  an  age  of  vulgar  years 

May  now  be  pined ,  be  sigh'd  away. 
Before  one  blessed  hour  appears. 

Like  that  which  we  have  lost  to-day ! 

AT  NIGHT.' 

At  night ,  when  all  is  still  around, 
How  sweet  to  hear  the  distant  sound 

Of  footstep ,   coming  soft  and  light ! 
What  pleasure  in  the  anxious  beat. 
With  which  the  bosom  flies  to  meet 

That  foot  that  comes  so  soft  at  night ! 

And  then,  at  nicht,  how  sweet  to  say 
*''Tis  late,  my  love!"  and  chide  delay, 

Though  still  the  western  clouds  are  bright ; 
Oh!  happy  too  the  silent  press. 
The  eloquence  of  mute  caress. 

With  those  we  love  exchanged  at  night! 

At  night ,  what  dear  employ  to  trace. 
In  fancy,  every  glowing  grace 

That  s  hid  by  darkness  from  the  sight! 
And  guess,  by  every  broken  sigh, 
What  tales  of  bliss  the  shrouded  eye 

Is  telling  from  the  soul ,  at  night ! 

TO 

I  OPTBN  wish  that  thou  wert  dead, 

And  I  beside  thee  calmly  sleeping ; 
Since  love  is  o*er  and  passion  fled. 

And  life  has  nothing  worth  our  keeping! 

No  —  common  souls  may  bear  decline 

Of  all  that  throbb'd  them  once  so  high; 
But  hearts  that  beat  like  thine  and  mine. 

Must  still  love  on  —  love  on  or  die  I 

'Tis  true,  our  early  joy  was  such. 

That  nature  could  not  bear  th'  excess! 
It  was  too  much  —  for  life  too  much  — 

Though  life  be  aU  a  blank  with  less! 

To  see  that  eye ,  so  cold ,  so  still. 

Which  once ,  oh  God !  could  melt  in  bliss  — 
No ,  no,  I  cannot  bear  the  chill! 

Hate !  homing  hate  were  Heav'n  to  this ! 

*  These  lines  allade  to  a  curious  lamp,  whieh  has  for  its  deTiee  a  Capid,  with  the  words 
"^at  Bight*'  writtea  over  him. 
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TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED 


IL 


A  MELOLOGUE  UPON  NATIONAL 

MUSIC. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  OiCBRo,  I  beBeve,  who  sayg  ^^naturd  ad  nwdi9$  duirfmiir;'^  and  the  abun- 
dance of  wild,  indigenous  airs,  which  almost  every  country,  except  England,  pos- 
sesses, sufficiently  proves  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  The  lovers  of  this  simple,  but 
interesting  kind  of  music,  are  here  presented  with  the  first  number  of  a  collection, 
which,  I  trust,  their  contributions  vnll  enable  us  to  continue.  A  pretty  air  without 
words  resembles  one  of  those  half  creatures  of  Plato  ,  which  are  descnbed  as  wan- 
dering in  search  of  the  remainder  of  themselves  through  the  world.  To  supply 
this  other  half,  by  uniting  with  congenial  words  the  many  fugitive  melodies  which 
have  hitherto  bad  none ,  or  only  such  as  are  unintelligible  to  the  generality  of  their 
hearers ,  is  the  object  and  ambition  of  the  present  work.  Ndther  is  it  our  intention 
to  confine  ourselves  to  what  are  strictly  called  National  Melodies,  but,  wherever 
we  meet  with  any  wandering  and  beautiful  air ,  to  which  poetry  has  not  yet  as- 
signed a  worthy  home,  vve.  shaU  yen^e  to  daim  it  ^.  ufk  fs|ray  aw^^,^  i^id  «i^ch 
our  humble  Hippocrena  with  its  song. 

T.  M. 


^r'T^"*^W^ 


'rry^ 


i 


! 

•  r 
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No.  I. 


A  TEMPLE  TO  FRIENDSHIP.*  ^ 

Spamah  Air, 


A  Tbmplb  to  Friendship/'  said  Laura ,  enchanted, 
^^VH  build  in  this  sardeii ,  —  the  thought  is  divine! '' 
Her  temple  was  built ,  and  she  now  only  wanted 
An  image  of  Friendship  to  place  on  the  shrine. 
She  flew  to  a  sculptor,  who  set  down  before  her 
A  Friendship ,  the  bedrest  his  art  could  inycnt, 
But  so  cold  and  so  dull ,  that  the  youthful  adorer 
Saw  plainly  this  was  not  the  idol  she  meant. 

IL 
*'Oh !  never, "  she  cried,  ^^could  I  think  of  enshrining 

*'An  image,  whose  looks  are  so  joyless  and  dim ; 
*^But  yon  little  god,  upon  roses  reclining, 

^'WeUl  make,  if  you  please.  Sir,  a  Friendship  of  him." 
So  the  bargain  was  struck ;  with  the  little  god  laden 
She  joyfully  flew  to  her  shrine  in  the  ^ove ; 
Farewell,"  said  the  sculptor,  '^you're  not  the  first  maiden 
Who  came  but  for  Friendship  and  took  away  Lo?e.'* 


4( 


FLOW  ON,  THOU  SHINING  RIVER. 

Portuguese  Mr, 

I. 

Flow  on ,  thou  shining  river; 

Hut,  ere  thou  reach  the  sea. 
Seek  Ella's  bower,  and  give  her 

The  wreaths  I  fling  o'er  thee* 
And  tell  her  thus,  if  she'll  be  mine. 

The  current  of  our  lives  shall  be. 
With  joys  along  their  course  to  shine, 

like  those  sweet  flowers  on  thee. 

n. 

Bui  if,  in  wandering  thither. 

Thou  find'st  she  mocks  my  player. 
Then  leave  those  wreaths  to  wither 

Upon  the  cold  bank  there. 
And  tell  her  thus,  when  youth  is  o'er. 

Her  lone  and  loveless  charms  shall  be 
Thrown  by  upon  life's  weedy  shore, 
i  Like  those  sweet  flowers  from  thee. 

ALL  THAT'S  BRIGHT  MUST  FADE. 

Indian  Mr, 

I 

All  that's  bright  must  &de,  — 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest; 
All  that's  sweet  was  made. 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest. 
Stars  that  shine  and  fall;  — 

The  flower  that  drops  in  springing;  — 
These,  alas!  are  types  of  all 

To  which  ou£  hearts  are  dinffng. 
All  that's  bright  must  fade,  — 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest; 

The  thoaght  Is  taken  from  a  soog  by  he  Prieur,  eaUed  *«La  Statue  de  TAmia^. 
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All  that^s  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  loiit  when  sweetest! 

II. 
Who  would  seek  or  prize 

Delights  that  end  in  aching  ? 
Who  would  trust  to  ties 

Tliat  every  hour  are  breaking  ? 
Better  far  to  be 

In  utter  darkness  Mng, 
Than  be  bless'd  with  light  and  see 

That  light  for  ever  flying. 
All  that's  bright  roust  fade,  — 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest ; 
Ail  that's  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest ! 

SO  WARMLY  WE  MET. 
Hungarian  Air, 

I. 

So  warmly  we  met  and  so  fondly  we  parted, 

That  which  was  the  sweeter  e'en  I  could  not  tell  — 
That  first  look  of  welcome  her  sunny  eyes  darted, 

Or  that  tear  of  passion  which  bless'd  our  farewell. 
To  meet  was  a  heav'n ,  and  to  part  thus  another,  — 

Our  joy  and  our  sorrow  seem  d  rivals  in  bliss  $ 
Oh!  Cupid's  two  eyes  are  not  liker  each  other 

In  smiles  and  in  tears,  than  that  moment  to  this. 

IL 
The  first  was  like  day-break  —  new ,  sudden ,  delicious^ 

The  dawn  of  a  pleasure  scarce  kindled  up  yet  — 
The  last  was  that  farewell  of  daylight,  more  precious, 

More  glowing  and  deep ,  as  'tis  nearer  its  set. 
Our  meeting ,  though  happy ,  was  tinged  by  a  sorrow 

To  think  that  such  happmess  could  not  remain ; 
While  our  parting,  though  sad,  gave  a  hope  that  to-morrow 

Would  bring  back  the  bless'd  hour  of  meeting  again. 

THOSE  EVENING  BELLS. 

Air.  —   The  BdU  of  St.  Petersburgk. 

I. 

Those  evening  bells !  those  eyening  bells! 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells,  ^ 

Of  youth  ,  and  home ,  and  that  sweet  time. 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime ! 

n. 

Those  joyous  hours  are  past  away ! 
And  many  a  heart,  that  then  was  gay, 
W^ithin  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells. 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells! 

m. 

And  so  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone; 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on. 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells, 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells! 


SHOULD  THOSE  FOND  HOPES 
Portuguese  Air, 

I. 

*  Should  those  fond  hopes  e'er  forsake  thee. 
Which  now  so  sweetly  thy  heart  employ ; 

Should  the  cold  world  come  to  wake  thee 
f Vom  all  thy  vbions  of  youth  and  joy ; 

*  The  metre  of  the  words  is  here  necessarily  sacriGced  to  the  air. 
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Should  the  gay  friends,  for  whom  thou  wouldst  banuh 

Him  who  once  thought  thy  young  heart  hU  own, 
All,  like  spring  birds,  falsely  yanish, 

And  leave  thy  winter  unheeded  and  lone;  — 

II. 
Oh !  'tis  then  he  thou  hast  slighted 

Would  come  to  cheer  thee,  when  all  seem'd  oW; 
Then  the  truant,  lost  and  blighted. 

Would  to  his  bosom  be  taken  once  more. 
Like  that  dear  bird  we  both  can  remember, 

Who  left  us  while  summer  shone  round. 
But,  when  chill'd  by  bleak  December, 

Upon  our  threshold  a  welcome  still  found. 

REASON,    FOLLY,    AND  BEAUTY. 

Ittdian  Air. 

I, 

Rbasoh,  Folly,  and  Bbautt,  they  say. 
Went  on  a  party  of  pleasure  one  day : 

Folly  play'd 

Around  the  maid. 
The  bell  of  his  cap  rung  merely  out; 

While  Reason  took 

To  his  sermon-book  — 
Oh !  which  was  the  pleasanter  no  one  need  doubt. 

n. 

Bbautt,  who  likes  to  be  thought  yery  sage, 
TurnM  for  a  moment  to  Reason's  duU  page. 

Till  Folly  said, 

'•Look  here,  sweet  maid!**  — 
The  sight  of  his  cap  brought  her  back  to  herself; 

While  Reason  read 

His  leaves  of  lead. 
With  no  one  to  mind  him,  poor  sensible  elf! 

in. 

Then  Reason  grew  jealous  of  Folly's  gay  cap 
Had  he  that  on,  he  her  heart  might  entrap  — 

"There  it  is," 

Quoth  Folly,  "old  quiz!" 
But  Reason  the  head-dress  so  awkwardly  wore, 
That  Beauty  now  liked  him  sdll  less  than  before; 

While  Folly  took 

Old  Reason's  book, 
And  twisted  the  leaves  in  a  cap  of  such  Tbn,  / 

That  Beauty  vow'd 

(Though  not  aloud), 
She  liked  him  sUll  better  in  that  than  his  own! 

FARE  THEE  WELL,   THOU  LOVELY  ONE! 

SieiUan  Air. 

L 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  lovely  one! 

Lovely  still,  but  dear  no  more; 
Once  his  soul  of  truth  is  gone, 

Love's  sweet  life  is  o'er, 
Thy  words,  whate'er  their  flatt'ring  spell. 

Could  scarce  have  thus  deceived; 
But  eyes  that  acted  truth  so  well 

Were  sure  to  be  believed. 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  thou  lovely  one! 

Lovely  still,  but  dear  no  more; 
Once  his  soul  of  truth  is  gone. 

Love's  sweet  life  is  o'er. 

U. 
Yet  those  eyes  look  constant  still. 
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True  as  stars  they  keep  thdr  li^ht; 
Still  those  checks  their  pledge  fiilhl 

Of  blushing  always  bright. 
'Tis  only  on  thy  changefiS  heart 

The  blame  of  falsehood  lies ; 
Love  lives  in  every  other  part. 

But  there,  alas !  he  dies. 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  thon  lovely  one ! 

Lovely  still,  but  dear  no  more; 
Once  his  soul  of  truth  is  gone. 

Lovers  sweet  life  is  o'er. 


DOST  THOU  REMEMBER? 
Portu^puese  Air. 

I. 

Dost  thou  remember  that  place  so  lonely, 
A  place  for  lovers,  and  lovers  only, 

Where  first  I  told  thee  all  my  secret  sighs  ? 
When,  as  the  moonbeam,  that  trembled  o'er  thee, 
Illumed  thy  blushes,  I  knelt  before  thee. 

And  read  my  hope's  sweet  triumph  in  those  eyes  ? 
Then,  then,  while  closely  heart  was  drawn  to  heart, 
Love  bound  us  —  never,  never  more  to  part! 

And  when  I  call'd  thee  by  names  the  dearest 
That  love  could  fancy,  the  fondest,  nearest  — 

^^My  life,  my  only  life ! "  among  the  rest ; 
In  those  sweet  accents  that  still  inthral  me, 
Thou  saidst  ^'Ah!  wherefore  thy  life  thus  call  me? 

'^Thy  soul,  thy  soul's  the  name  that  I  love  best; 
^For  life  soon  passes,  but  how  bless'd  to  be 
^'That  soul  which  never,  never  parts  from  thee!" 


OH!  COME  TO  ME  WHEN  DAYLIGHT  SETS. 

Venetian  Mr, 

L 

Qi| !  «ome  to  me  when  daylight  sets; 

Sweet  I  then  come  to  me. 
When  smoothly  go  our  gondolets 

O'er  the  moonlight  sea. 
When  Mirth's  awake,  and  Love  begins. 

Beneath  that  glancing  ray. 
With  sound  of  lutes  and  mandolins. 

To  steal  young  hearts  away.  ^ 

Oh  I  come  to  me  when  daylight  sets ; 

Sweet !  then  come  to  me. 
When  smoothly  go  our  gondolets 

O'er  the  moonSght  sea. 

n. 

Oh!  then's  the  hour  for  those  who  love. 

Sweet!  like  thee  and  me; 
When  all's  so  calm  below,  aboye* 

In  Heav'n  and  o'er  the  sea. 
When  maidens  sing  sweet  barcarolles,  * 

And  Echo  sings  again 
So  sweet,  that  Si  with  eans  and  souls 

Should  love  and  listen  then. 
So,  come  to  me  when  daylight  sets^ 

Sweet !  then  come  to  me. 
When  smoothly  go  our  gondolets 

O'er  the  moonlight  sea. 

1  The  thonirht  in  this  verse  is  borrowed  from  the  orii^ina]  Portngoese  words. 
S  Barcarolles,  sortc  de  chansons  en  langue  Vcnitienne,  que  chantent  les  gondoliers 
nisc.  —  HoussBAV,  i>tclconna«re  de  Mtuique. 


k  Ve- 
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OFT,  IN  THE  STILLY  NIGHT. 

$ootcft  Air. 

L 
Oft,  in  the  BtiUy  niffht, 

Bre  Slumber's  chain  iuui  bonnd  me. 
Fond  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me ; 
The  smiles,  the  tears. 
Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken ; 
The  eyes  that  shone, 
Now  dimmM  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken ! 
Thus ,  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Mem'ry  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

n. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends ,  so  link*d  together, 
Fye  seen  around  me  fall. 
Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 
I  feel  like  one, 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banauet-hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled. 
Whose  garland's  dead. 
And  all  but  he  departed  I 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bonnd  me» 
Sad  Mem'ry  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

HARK!  THE  VESPER  HYMN  IS  STEALING. 
I  Ruuian  Air. 

Hark  !  the  vesper  hymn  is  steafing. 

O'er  the  waters  soft  and  clear; 
Nearer  yet  and  nearer  pealing. 

Jubilate,  Amen. 
Farther  now ,  now  farther  stealing. 
Soft  it  fades  upon  the  ear, 
Jubilate,  Amen. 

n. 

Now ,  like  moonfight  waye»  retreating 

To  the  shore,  it  dies  along; 
Now,  like  angry  surges  meeting, 
Breaks  the  mingled  tide  of  song. 
Jubilate,  Amen. 
Hush!  again,  like  waves,  retreating 
To  the  shore ,  it  dies  idong. 
Jubilate,  Amen. 
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No.  If. 

LOVE  AND  HOPE. 

$wm  Air. 

I. 

At  mom ,  beside  yon  summer  sea. 
Young  Hope  and  Love  reclined; 
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Bat  scarce  had  noon-tide  come,  when  he 
Into  his  bark  leapM  smilingly, 

And  left  poor  Hope  behiiia. 

II. 
"I  go ,"  said  Love ,  "to  sail  awhile 

''Across  this  sunny  main ;" 
And  then  so  sweet  his  parting  smile. 
That  Hope,  who  never  dreamM  of  guile. 

Believed  heM  come  again. 

III. 
She  lingerM  there  till  evening's  beam 

Along  the  waters  lay. 
And  o'er  the  sands,  in  thoughtful  dream. 
Oft  traced  his  name ,  which  still  the  stream 

As  often  washM  away. 

IV. 
At  length  a  sail  appears  in  aght, 

And  tow'rd  the  maiden  moves ! 
'Tis  Wealth  that  comes ,  and  gay  and  bright. 
His  golden  bark  reflects  the  light. 

But  ah !  it  is  not  Love's. 

V. 
Another  sail  —  'twas  Friendship  show'd 

Her  night-lamp  o'er  the  sea ; 
And  calm  the  light  that  lamp  bestow'd: 
But  Love  had  lights  that  warmer  glow'd. 

And  where ,  alas !  was  he  ? 

VI. 
Now  fast  around  the  sea  and  shore 

Night  threw  her  darkling  chain. 
The  sunny  sails  were  seen  no  more, 
Hope's  morning  dreams  of  bliss  were  o'er  — 

Love  never  came  again  1 

THERE  COMES  A  TIME. 
Gennan  Ait, 

L 
Thbrb  comes  a  time,  a  dreary  time. 

To  him  whose  heart  hath  flown 
O'er  all  the  fields  of  youth's  sweet  prime. 

And  made  each  flower  its  own. 
Tis  when  his  soul  must  first  renounce 

Those  dreams  so  bright,  so  fond; 
Oh !  then's  the  tune  to  die  at  once. 

For  life  has  nought  beyond. 
There  comes  a  time ,  &c. 

n. 

When  sets  the  sun  on  Afric's  shore. 

That  instant  all  is  night; 
And  so  should  life  at  once  be  o'er. 

When  Love  withdraws  his  light  — 
Nor,  like  our  northern  day ,  gleam  on 

Through  twilight's  dim  delay. 
The  cold  remains  of  lustre  gone, 

Of  fire  long  pass'd  away. 
Oh !  there  comes  a  dme ,  &c. 

MY  HARP  HAS  ONE  UNCHANGING  THEME. 

Swedish  Air. 

L 

My  harp  has  one  unchanging  theme. 

One  strain  that  still  comes  o'er 
Its  languid  chord,  as  'twere  a  dream 

Of  joy  that's  now  no  more. 
In  vain  I  try ,  with  livelier  air. 
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To  wake  the  breathing  string; 
That  voice  of  other  times  is  there, 
And  saddens  all  I  sins. 

Ti. 

Breathe  on ,  breathe  on ,  thou  languid  strain, 

Henceforth  be  all  my  own, 
Though  thou  art  oft  so  full  of  pain 

Few  hearts  can  bear  thy  tone. 
Yet  oft  thouVt  sweet ,   as  if  the  sigh, 

The  breath  that  Pleasure's  wings 
Gave  out,  when  last  they  waiitonM  by. 

Were  still  upon  thy  strings. 

OH!  NO  — NOT  E'EN  WHEN  FIRST  WE  LOVED. 

Cashmerian  Mr, 

I. 

Oh  !  no  —  not  e'en  when  first  we  loved, 

Wert  thou  as  dear  as  now  thou  art; 
Thy  beauty  then  my  senses  moved, 

But  now  thy  virtues  bind  my  heart 
What  was  but  Passion's  sigh  before. 

Has  since  been  turn'd  to  Reason's  vow ; 
And ,  though  I  then  might  love  thee  more. 

Trust  me,  I  love  thee  better  now ! 

II. 
Although  my  heart  in  earlier  youth 

Might  kindle  with  more  wild  desire. 
Believe  me,  it  has  gain'd  in  truth 

Much  more  than  it  has  lost  in  fire. 
The  flame  now  warms  my  inmost  core. 

That  then  but  sparkled  o'er  my  brow ; 
And,  though  I  seem'd  to  love  thee  more, 

Yet,  oh!  I  love  thee  better  now. 

PEACE  BE  AROUND  THEE. 

Scotch  Mr* 

I. 

Pracb  be  around  thee ,  wherever  thou  rov'st; 

May  life  be  for  thee  one  summer's  day, 
And  all  that  thou  wishest ,  and  all  that  thou  lov'st. 

Come  smiling  around  thy  sunny  way ! 
If  sorrow  e'er  this  calm  should  break. 

May  e'en  thy  tears  pass  ofif  so  lightly. 
Like  spring-showers ,  they'll  only  make 

The  smiles  that  follow  shine  more  brightly ! 

n. 

May  Time ,  who  sheds  his  blight  o'er  all. 

And  daily  dooms  some  joy  to  death. 
O'er  thee  let  years  so  gently  fall. 

They  shall  not  crush  one  flower  beneath! 
As  half  in  shade  and  half  in  sun 

This  world  along  its  path  advances. 
May  that  side  the  sun's  upon 

Be  all  that  e'er  shall  meet  thy  glances ! 

COMMON  SENSE  AND  GENIUS. 

French  Air. 

I. 

Whtlb  I  touch  the  string. 

Wreathe  my  brows  with  laurel. 
For  the  tale  I  sing  i 

Has,  for  once,  amoral. 
Common  Sense ,  one  night. 

Though  not  used  to  gambols. 
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Went  out  by  moonlight, 

With  Genius ,  on  hb  rambles 

While  I  touch  the  string ,  &c 

n. 

Common  Sense  went  on, 

Many  wise  things  saying. 
While  the  light  that  shone 

Soon  set  Genius  straying. 
One  his  eye  ne'er  raised 

From  the  path  before  him, 
T'  other  idly  gazed 

On  each  night-doud  o'er  him. 

While  I  touch  the  string,  &c. 

m. 

So  they  came ,  at  last, 

To  a  shady  river; 
Common  Sense  soon  passM, 

Safe ,  as  he  doth  eyer; 
While  the  boy,  whose  look 

Was  in  Heav'n  that  minute. 
Never  saw  the  brook. 

But  tumbled  headlong  in  it! 

While  I  touch  the  string ,  &c. 
IV. 
How  the  wise  one  smiled, 

When  safe  o'er  the  torrent. 
At  that  youth,  so  wild, 

Dripping  from  the  current ! 
Sense  went  home  to  bed ; 

Genius  ,  left  to  shiver 
On  the  bank!  'tis  sud. 

Died  of  that,  cold  river! 

While  I  touch  the  string,  &€* 

THEN,  FARB  THEE  WELL. 
Old  English  Air, 

Thbn  ,  fare  thee  well !  my  own  dear  love, 

This  world  has  now  for  us 
No  greater  grief,  no  pain  above 
The  pain  of  partuig  thus ,  dear  love !  the  pain  of  parting  thus ! 

AH* 

Had  we  but  known ,  since  first  we  met, 

Some  few  short  hours  of  bliss. 
We  might,  in  numb'ring  them ,  forget 
The  deep ,  deep  pain  of  this,  dear  love !  the  deep,  deep  pain  of  this! 

m. 

But  no ,  alas !  we've  never  seen 

One  glunpse  of  pleasure's  ray, 
But  still  there  came  some  cloud  between. 
And  chased  it  all  away ,  dear  love !  and  chased  it  all  ftWay ! 

IV. 
Yet ,  e'en  could  those  sad  moments  last. 

Far  dearer  to  my  heart 
Were  hours  of  grief ,  together  past. 
Than  years  of  mirth  apart,  dear  love !  than  years  of  mirth  apart! 

V. 
Farewell!  our  hope  was  bom  in  fears, 

And  nursed  'mid  vain  regrets! 
Like  winter  suns,  it  rose  in  tears. 
Like  them  in  tears  it  sets ,  dear  love !  like  them  in  tears  it  sets ! 

GAILY  SOUNDS  THE  CASTANET. 

Maltese  Air, 

I. 

Gailt  sounds  the  castanet. 
Beating  time  to  boundii^  feet. 
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When ,  after  daylight's  golden  set. 

Maids  and  youths  by  moonlight  meet. 
Oh !  then,  how  sweet  to  move 

Througii  ail  that  maze  of  mirth, 
Lifhted  by  those  eyes  we  love 

Beyond  all  eyes  on  earth. 

II. 
Then,  the  joyous  banquet  spread 

On  the  cool  and  fragrant  ground, 
With  night's  bright  eye-beams  overhead, 

And  still  brighter  sparkling  round. 
Oh !  then ,  how  sweet  to  say 

Into  the  loved  one's  ear, 
Thoughts  reserved  through  many  a  day 

To  be  thus  whisper'd  here. 

III. 
When  the  dance  and  feast  are  done. 

Arm  in  arm  as  home  we  stray. 
How  sweet  to  see  the  drawing  sun 

O'er  her  cheek's  warm  blushes  play ! 
Then ,  then  the  farewell  kiss, 

And  words  whose  parting  tone 
Lingers  still  in  dreams  of  bliss. 

That  haunt  young  hearts  alone. 

LOVE  IS  A  HUNTER. BOY. 
Languedodan  Air. 

I. 

LovB  is  a  hunter-boy, 

Who  makes  young  hearts  his  prey. 
And  in  his  nets  of  joy 

Ensnares  them  night  and  day. 
In  yain  conceal'd  they  lie  — 

Love  tracks  them  every  where ; 
In  vain  aloft  they  fly  — 

Love  shoots  them  flying  there. 

II. 
But  'tis  his  joy  most  sweet, 

At  early  dawn  to  trace 
The  print  of  Beauty's  feet, 

And  give  the  trembler  chase. 
And  most  he  loves  through  snow 

To  trace  those  footsteps  fair. 
For  then  the  boy  doth  know 

None  track'd  before  him  there. 

COMB ,  CHASE  THAT  STARTING  TEAR  AWAY. 

French  Mr. 

I. 

CoBiB,  chase  that  starting  tear  away, 

Ere  mine  to  meet  it  springs ; 
To-night^  at  least,  to-mght  be  gay, 

Whate'er  to-morrow  brings ! 
Idke  sun-set  gleams,  that  linger  late 

When  all  is  dark'ning  fast, 
Are  hours  like  these  we  snatch  from  Fate  — 

The  brightest  and  the  last. 

Then,  chase  that  starting  tear,  &c. 
IL 
To  gild  our  dark'ning  life,  if  Heaven 

But  one  bright  hour  allow. 
Oh !  think  that  one  bright  hour  ia  given, 

In  all  its  splendour,  now! 
Let's  live  it  out  —  then  sink  in  night, 

Idke  waves  that  from  the  shore 
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One  minute  swell  —  are  touchM  with  light  — 
Then  lost  for  evermore. 

Then,  chase  that  starting  tear,  &c 

JOYS  OF  YOUTH,  HOW  FLEETING! 

Portuguese  Air. 

1. 

Whisperings,  heard  hy  wakeful  maids, 
To  whom  the  night-stars  guide  us  — 
Stolen  walks  through  moonlight  shades. 
With  those  we  love  beside  us. 
Hearts  beating ,  at  meeting. 
Tears  starting,  at  parting; 
Oh!  sweet  youth,  how  soon  it  fades! 
Sweet  joys  of  youth ,  how  fleeting ! 

HEAR  ME  BUT  ONCE. 

French  Air. 

I. 

Hrar  me  but  once,  while  o'er  the  grave, 
In  which  our  love  lies  cold  and  dead, 

I  count  each  flattVing  hope  he  gave. 
Of  joys  now  lost  and  charms  now  fled. 

If. 

Who  could  have  thought  the  smile  he  wore. 
When  first  we  met,  would  fade  away? 

Or  tliat  a  chill  would  e*er  come  o'er 
Those  eyes  so  bright  through  many  a  day? 
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WHEN  LOVE  WAS  A  CHILD. 
Swedish  Air. 

I. 

WrRN  Love  was  a  child,  and  went  idling  round, 

'Mong  flowers  the  whole  summer's  day. 
One  morn  in  the  vallev  a  bower  he  found, 

So  sweet,  it  allured  him  to  stay. 

II. 
O'erhcad ,  from  the  trees,  hung  a  garland  fair, 

A  fountain  ran  darkly  beneath  — 
'Twas  Pleasure  that  hung  the  bright  flowers  up  there; 

Love  knew  it ,  and  jump'd  at  the  wreath. 

III. 
But  Love  didn't  know  —  and  at  his  weak  years 

What  urchin  was  likely  to  know  ?  — 
That  Sorrow  had  made  of  her  own  salt  tears 

That  fountain  which  murmur'd  below. 

IV. 
He  caught  at  the  wreath  —  but  with  too  much  haste. 

As  boys  when  impatient  will  do  — 
It  fell  in  those  waters  of  briny  taste. 

And  the  flowers  were  all  wet  through. 

Yet  this  is  the  wreath  he  wears  night  and  day, 

And,  though  it  all  sunny  appears 
With  Pleasure's  own  lustre,  each  leaf,  they  say. 

Still  tastes  of  the  Fountain  of  Tears. 
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SAY,  WHAT  SHALL  BB  OUR  SPORT  TO-DAY? 

Sicilian  Air. 


Sat  ,  what  shall  be  our  sport  to-day  ¥ 

There's  nothing  on  earth,  in  sea  or  air. 
Too  bright,  too  bold,  too  high,  too  gay. 

For  spirits  like  mine  to  dare ! 
'TIS  tike  the  returning  bloom 

Of  those  days,  alas !  gone  by, 
When  I  loved  each  hour  —  I  scarce  knew  whom, 

And  was  bless'd  —  I  scarce  knew  why. 

n. 

Ay ,  those  were  days  when  life  had  wings. 

And  flew  —  oh ,  flew  so  wild  a  height. 
That ,  like  the  lark  which  sunward  springs, 

'Twas  giddy  with  too  much  light ; 
And,  though  of  some  plumes  bereft. 

With  that  sun,  too ,  nearly  set, 
I've  enough  of  light  and  wing  still  left 

For  a  few  gay  soarings  yet. 


BRIGHT  BE  THY  DREAMS! 
fVdch  Air. 

I. 

Brigbt  be  thy  dreams  —  may  all  thy  weeping 
Turn  into  smiles  while  thou  art  sleeping. 
Those  by  death  or  seas  removed. 
Friends ,  who  in  thy  spring-time  knew  thee. 

All  thou'st  ever  prized  or  loved. 
In  dreams  come  smiling  to  thee  t 

IL 

There  may  the  child ,  whose  love  lay  deepest. 
Dearest  of  all ,  come  while  thou  sleepest; 
Still  the  same  —  no  charm  forgot  — 
Nothing  lost  that  life  had  given ; 

Or .  if  changed ,  but  changed  to  what 
Thou'lt  find  k«r  yet  in  Heavea! 

GO,  THEN  —  'TIS  VAIN. 
Sicilian  Air, 

I. 

Go  ,  then  >-  'tis  vdn  to  hover 

Thus  round  a  hope  that's  dead  — 
At  length  my  dream  la  over, 

'Twas  sweet  —  'twas  false  —  'tis  fled ! 
Farewell !  since  nought  it  moves  thee, 

Such  truth  as  mine  to  see,  — 
Some  one,  who  far  less  loves  thee. 

Perhaps  more  bless'd  will  be. 

n. 

Farewell,  sweet  eyes ,  whose  brightness 

New  life  around  me  shed ! 
Farewell,  false  heart,  whose  lightness 

Now  leaves  me  deatii  instead ! 
Go ,  now ,  those  charms  surrender 

To  some  new  lover's  sigh. 
One  who ,  though  far  less  tender. 

May  be  more  bless'd  than  I. 

35 
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THE  CRYSTAL  HUNTERS. 
SwU$  Air. 

I. 
O'br  mountains  bright  with  snow  and  light, 

We  Crystal  Hunters  speed  along, 
While  grots  and  caves ,  and  icy  wares. 

Each  instant  echo  to  our  song ; 
And ,  when  we  meet  with  stores  of  gems. 

We  grudge  not  kings  their  diadems. 
O'er  mountains  bright  with  snow  and  Ught, 

We  Crystal  Hunters  speed  along. 
While  grots  and  caves ,  and  icy  wares, 

Each  instant  echo  to  our  song. 

II. 
No  lorer  half  so  fondly  dreams 

Of  sparkles  from  his  lady's  eyes, 
As  we  of  those  refreshing  gleams 

That  tell  where  deep  the  crystal  lies ; 
Though ,  next  to  crystal ,  we  too  grant 
That  ladies'  eyes  may  most  enchant. 
O'er  mountains ,  &c. 
IIL 
Sometimes ,  when  o'er  the  Alpine  rose 

The  golden  sunset  leaves  its  ray. 
So  like  a  gem  the  flow'ret  glows, 

We  thither  bend  our  headlong  way ; 
And ,  though  we  find  no  treasure  there. 
We  bless  the  rose  that  shines  so  fair. 
O'er  mountains,  &c. 

ROW   GENTLY  HERE. 
Venetian  Mr. 

I.  ' 
Row  gently  here,  my  gondolier ;  so  softly  wake  the  tide, 
That  not  an  ear  on  earth  may  hear ,  but  hers  to  whom  we  glide. 
Had  Heav'n  but  tongues  to  speak ,  as  well  as  starry  eyes  to  see. 
Oh !  think  what  tales  'twould  have  to  tell  of  wand' ring  youths  like  me! 

II. 
Now  rest  thee  here,  my  gondolier ;  hush ,  hush ,  for  up  I  op. 
To  climb  yon  light  balcony's  height,  while  thou  keep***  watch  below. 
Ah !  did  we  take  for  Heav'n  above  but  l>«lf -ucti  pains  as  we 
Take  day  and  night  for  woman's  love,  what  Angels  we  should  be! 

OH!  DAYS  OF  YOUTH. 

French  Air. 

I. 

Oh!  days  of  youth  and  joy,  lon^  clouded 

Why  thus  for  ever  haunt  my  view  ? 
When  in  the  grave  your  light  lay  shrouded. 

Why  did  not  Mem'ry  die  there  too  ? 
Vainly  doth  Hope  her  strain  now  sing  me, 

Whisp'iing  oi  joys  that  yet  remain  — 
No ,  no ,  ne'er  more  can  this  life  bring  me 

One  joy  that  equals  youth's  sweet  pain. 

Dim  lies  the  way  to  death  before  me. 

Cold  winds  of  Time  blow  round  my  brow; 
Sunshine  of  youth  that  once  fell  o'er  me. 

Where  is  your  warmth,  your  glory  now? 
"lis  not  that  tlien  no  pain  could  sting  me  — 

'Tis  not  that  now  no  joys  remain ; 
Oh !  'tis  that  life  no  more  can  bring  mo 

One  joy  so  sweet  as  that  worst  pain. 
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WHEN  FIRST  THAT  SMILE. 
Venetian  Air. 

I. 
Whrn  first  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  bless'd  my  sight, 

Oh !  iivhat  a  vision  then  came  o'er  me ! 
Long  years  of  love ,  of  calm  and  pure  delight, 

SeemM  in  that  smile  to  pass  before  me. 
Ne*er  did  the  peasant  dream ,  ne'er  dream  of  sumoier  skies. 

Of  golden  fruit  and  harvests  springing. 
With  fonder  hope  than  I  of  those  sweet  eyes. 

And  of  the  joy  their  light  was  bringing. 

II. 
Where  now  are  all  those  fondly-promised  hours  ? 

Oh!  woman's  faith  is  like  her  brightness, 
Fading  as  fast  as  rainbows  or  day-flowers, 

Or  ought  that's  known  for  grace  and  li^tncss. 
Short  as  the  Persian's  prayer,  his  prayer  at  close  of  day. 

Must  be  each  vow  of  Love's  repeating; 
Quick  let  him  worship  Beauty's  precious  ray  — 

K'en  while  he  kneels  that  ray  is  fleeting  1 

PEACE  TO  THE  SLUMBERERS! 

Catalonian  Air. 

I. 
Price  to  the  slumberers ! 

They  lie  on  the  battle-plain 
With  no  shroud  to  cover  them ; 

The  dew  and  the  summer  rain 
Are  all  that  weep  o'er  them. 

n. 

Vain  was  their  bravery! 

The  fallen  oak  lies  where  it  lay. 
Across  the  wintry  river ; 

But  brave  hearts ,  once  swept  away, 
Are,  gone,  alas!  for  ever. 

m. 

Woe  to  the  conqueror ! 

Our  limbs  shall  lie  as  cold  as  theirs 
Of  whom  his  sword  bereft  us. 

Ere  we  forget  the  deep  arrears 
Of  vengeance  they  have  left  us ! 

WHEN  THOU  SHALT  WANDER. 

Sicilian  Air. 

L 
Whbn  thou  shalt  wander  by  that  sweet  light 

We  used  to  gaze  on  so  many  an  eve, 
When  love  was  new  and  hope  was  bright, 

Ere  I  could  doubt  or  thou  deceive  — 
Oh !  then ,  rememb'ring  how  swift  went  by 
Those  hours  of  transport,  e'en  thou  may'st  sigh. 

Yes ,  proud  one !  e'en  thy  heart  may  own 

That  love  like  ours  was  far  too  sweet 
To  be,  like  summer  garments,  thrown  aside 

When  past  the  summer's  heat ; 
And  wish  in  vain  to  know  again 
Such  days ,  such  nights,  as  bless'd  thee  then. 

WHO'LL  BUY  MY  LOVE-KNOTS? 

Portuguese  Air. 

L 
Hymkn  late,  his  love-knots  selling, 
Call'd  at  many  a  msuden's  dwelling: 
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None  could  doubt,  who  saw  or  knew  them, 

Hymen's  call  was  welcome  to  them. 

Who'll  buy  my  love  knots? 

Who'll  buy  my  loye-knots?  " 

Soon  as  that  sweet  cry  resounded. 

How  his  baskets  were  surrounded ! 

II. 
Maids,  who  now  first  dreamM  of  trying 
These  gay  knots  of  Hymen's  tying ; 
Dames,  who  long  had  sat  to  watch  him 
Passing  by,  but  ne'er  could  catch  him ;  — 

"Who'll  buy  my  love-knots  ? 

"Who'll  buy  my  love-knots?"  — 
All  at  that  sweet  cry  assembled ; 
Some  laugh'd,  some  blush'd,  and  some  trembled. 

III. 
"Here  are  knots,"  said  Hymen,  taking 
Some  loose  flowers ,  "of  Love's  own  making ; 
"Here  are  gold  ones  —  you  may  trust  'em"  — 
(These,  of  course ,  found  ready  custom). 

"Come  buy  my  love-knots ! 

"Come  buy  my  love-knots ! 
^Some  are  labell'd  'Knots  to  tie  men'  — 
"  'Love  the  maker'  —  'Bought  of  Hymen.' " 

Scarce  their  bargains  were  completed. 
When  the  nymphs  all  cried,  "We're  cheated! 
"See these  flowers  —  they're  drooping  sadly; 
*'This  gold-knot,  too,  ties  but  badly  — 

"Who'd  buy  such  love-knots  ? 

"Who'd  buy  such  love-knots  ? 
"E'en  this  tie,  with  Love's  name  round  it  — 
"All  a  sham  —  He  never  bound  it. " 

V. 
Love,  who  saw  the  whole  proceeding. 
Would  have  laugh'd ,  but  for  good-breeding ; 
While  Old  Hymen ,  who  was  used  to 
Cries  like  that  these  dames  gave  loose  to  — 

*'Take  back  our  love-knots ! 

"Take  back  our  love-knots ! "  — 
Coolly  said ,  "There's  no  returning 
Wares  on  Hymen's  hands  —  Good  morning ! " 
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SEE,   THE  DAWN  FROM  HEAVEN. 
•Sung-  at  Rome,  en  Christmas  Eve, 

I. 

Sbr,  the  dawn  from  Heaven  is  breaking  o'er  our  sight, 

And  Earth ,  from  sin  awaking ,  hails  the  sight ! 

Sec ,  those  groups  of  Angels ,  winging  from  the  realms  above. 

On  their  sunny  brows  from  Eden  bringing  wreaths  of  Hope  and  l^ove. 

n. 

Hark  —  their  hymns  of  glory  pealuig  through  the  air, 
To  mortal  ears  revealing  who  lies  there ! 
In  that  dwelling ,  dark  and  lowly,  sleeps  the  heavn'ly  Son, 
He ,  whose  home  is  in  the  skies,  —  the  Holy  One ! 
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No.   IV. 


NETS  AND  CAGES. 

Swedish  Air, 

I. 

CoHB ,  listen  to  my  story, 

While  your  needle's  task  you  ply ; 
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At  what  I  sing  some  maids  will  smile. 

While  some,  perhaps,  may  sigh. 
Though  Love's  the  theme,  and  Wisdom  blames 

Such  florid  songs  as  ours, 
Yet  Truth  sometimes,  like  eastern  dames, 

Can  speak  her  thoughts  by  flowers. 
Then  listen ,  maids ,  come  listen, 

While  your  needle's  task  you  ply  ; 
At  what  I  sing  there's  some  may  smile. 

While  some,  perhaps,  will  sigh. 

n. 

Young  Cloe,  bent  on  catching  Loves, 

Such  nets  had  learn'd  to  frame. 
That  none,  in  all  our  vales  and  groves, 

Ere  caught  so  much  small  game : 
While  gentle  Sue ,  less  given  to  roam. 

When  Cloe's  nets  were  taking 
These  flights  of  birds ,  sat  still  at  home, 

One  small ,  neat  Love-cage  making. 

Come,  listen,  maids,  &c. 

in. 

Much  Cloe  laugh'd  at  Susan's  task ; 

But  mark  how  things  went  on: 
These  light-caught  Loves ,  ere  you  could  ask 

Their  name  and  age,  were  gone! 
So  weak  poor  Cloe's  nets  were  wove, 

That ,  though  she  charm'd  into  them 
New  game  each  hour ,  the  youngest  Love 

Was  able  to  break  through  them. 

Come,  listen,  maids,  &c. 

IV. 

Meanwhile,  young  Sue,  whose  cage  was  wrought 

Of  bars  too  strong  to  sever, 
One  Love  with  golden  pinions  caught. 

And  caged  him  there  for  ever ; 
Instructing ,  thereby ,  all  coquettes. 

Whatever  their  looks  or  ages, 
That,  though  'tis  pleasant  weaving  Nets, 

'Tis  wiser  to  make  Cages. 
Thus ,  maidens ,  thus  do  I  beguile 

The  task  your  fingers  ply. — 
May  all  who  hear,  like  Susan  smile, 

Ah!  not  like  Cloe  sigh! 


WHEN   THROUGH   THE    PIAZZETTA. 

Venetian  Air, 

I. 

Whbn  through  the  Piazzetta 

Night  breathes  her  cool  air, 
Then,  dearest  Ninetta, 

I'll  come  to  thee  there. 
Beneath  thy  mask  shrouded, 

I'll  know  thee  afar. 
As  Love  knows  ,  though  clouded, 

His  own  Evening  Star. 

H. 

In  garb,  then,  resembling 

Some  gay  gondolier, 
I'll  whisper  thee,  trembling, 

"Our  bark,  love,  is  near: 
"Now,  now,  while  there  hover 

"Those  clouds  o'er  the  moon, 
"'Twill  waft  thee  safe  over 

"Yon  silent  Lagoon." 
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GO,  NOW,  AND  DRBAM. 

Sicilian  Air. 


Go ,  now ,  and  dream  o'er  that  joy  in  thy  slamber  — 
Moments  so  sweet  again  ne'er  shalt  thou  number. 
Of  Pain's  bitter  draught  the  flavour  never  flies. 
While  Pleasure's  scarce  touches  the  lip  ere  it  dies ! 

II. 
That  moon ,  which  hung  o'er  your  parting ,  so  splendid. 
Often  will  shine  again ,  bright  as  she  then  did  — 
But,  ah!  never  more  will  the  beam  she  saw  bum 
In  those  happy  eyes  at  your  meeting  return. 

TAKE  HENCE  THE  BOWL. 
Neapolitan  Air. 

I. 
Takk  hence  the  bowl ;  tliough  beaming 

Brightly  as  bowl  e'er  shone, 
Oh !  it  but  sets  me  dreaming 

Of  days ,  of  nights  now  gone. 
There,  in  its  clear  reflection. 

As  in  a  wizard's  glass. 
Lost  hopes  and  dead  affection. 

Like  shades ,  before  me  pass. 

U. 
Each  cup  I  drain  brings  luther 

Some  friend  who  once  sat  by— 
Bright  lips ,  too  bright  to  wither, 

Warm  hearts ,  too  warm  to  die ! 
Till,  as  the  dream  comes  o*er  me 

Of  those  long  vanish'd  years, 
Then ,  then  the  cup  before  me 

Seems  turning  all  to  tears. 

FAREWELL,  THERESA! 

Venetian  Air. 

I. 

Faebwbll  ,  Theresa !  that  cloud  which  over 

Yon  moon  this  moment  gathering  wo  see. 
Shall  scarce  from  her  pure  orb  have  pass'd ,  ere  thy  lover 

Swift  o'er  the  wide  wave  shall  wander  from  thee. 

U. 
Long,  like  that  dim  doud,  I've  hung  around  thee, 

Dark'ning  thy  prospects,  sadd'ning  thy  brow ; 
With  gay  heart ,  Theresa ,  and  bright  cheek  I  found  thee; 

Oh!  think  how  changed ,  love,  how  changed  art  thou  now ! 

m. 

But  here  I  free  thee :  like  one  awaking 
From  fearful  slumber,  this  dream  thou'lt  tell; 

The  bright  moon  her  spell  too  is  breaking, 

Past  are  the  dark  clouds ;  Theresa ,  oh  farewell ! 

HOW  OFT,    WHEN  WATCHING  STARS. 

Savoyard  Air. 

I. 

How  oft,  when  watching  stars  grow  pale. 

And  round  me  sleeps  the  moonlight  scene. 
To  hear  a  flute  through  yonder  vale 
I  from  my  casement  lean. 

Oh !  come,  my  love ! "  each  note  it  utters  seems  to  say, 
"Oh!  come,  my  love!  the  night  wears  fast  away!" 


(( 
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No,  ne'er  to  mortal  ear 

Can  word*,  though  waim  they  b«^ 
Speak  Pa^ion'g  language  half  so  dear 
As  do  thoie  notei  to  mel 
II. 
Then  quick  my  own  lifiht  lute  I  seek, 

And  Btiike  the  chordi  irith  loadeit  mell. 
And ,  thoogb  Uiey  iiougfat  to  othert  speidi, 

He  knons  thdr  ianguace  well. 
**I  come ,  my  love  <"  eai£  found  they  aUer  leenu  t( 
"I  come,  my  love!  thine,  thine  till  break  of  day." 
Oh  I  weak  the  power  of  words, 

The  hues  of  painting  dim. 
Compared  U>  what  those  ntnple  chords 
Then  say  and  paint  to  him. 

WHEN   THE  FIRST  SUMMER  BB. 
Germtm  Air. 


Whbn  the  firat  gununer  b«« 
O'er  the  young  roie  shall  hover. 
Then ,  like  that  gay  rover. 


U. 

Then,  to  every  bright  tree 
In  the  garden  he'll  wander. 
While),  ohl  mDch  fonder. 
Will  stay  with  thee. 
in  search  of  new  sweetness  through  thousands  he'll  ran, 
While  I  &nil  the  sweetue^  of  thouiandi  in  one. 

THOUGH  'TIS  ALL  BUT  A  DREAM. 
French  Air. 
I. 
Tbodsb  'tis  bQ  but  a  dream  at  the  beat, 

And  still  when  happiest  soonest  o'er. 
Yet,  even  in  a  dream ,  to  bo  bless'd 

Is  so  sweet,  that  1  ask  for  no  more. 

The  bosom  that  opes  with  earliest  hopes. 

The  soonest  finds  those  hopes  untme. 

As  flowers  that  first  in  spring-time  burst 

The  earlieKt  wither  too  ! 

Ay  —  'tis  all  but  a  dream ,  &,c. 
II. 
By  friendship  we  oft  are  deceived. 

And  find  the  love  we  clung  to  past; 
Yet  friendship  will  still  be  believed. 

And  love  trusted  on  to  the  last. 
The  web  in  the  leaves  the  spider  weaves 
Is  like  the  charm  Hope  hangs  o'er  men ; 
Though  often  she  sees  it  broke  by  the  breeze. 
She  spins  Utc  bright  tissue  again. 

Ay  —  'ds  all  but  a  dream,  &c. 

TIS  WHEN  THE   CUP  IS   SMILING. 

Ilatian  Air. 
I. 
'TIS  when  the  cup  is  smiling  before  us. 

And  we  pledge  round  to  hearts  that  are  true,  boy,  true 
That  the  sky  of  this  life  opens  o'er  us. 

And  Heaven  gives  a  glimpse  of  its  blue. 
Talk  of  Adam  in  Kden  reclining, 
Weare  better,  far  better  olT  thus,  boy,  tlius; 
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For  him  but  two  bright  eyes  were  shining  — 

See  what  nuoiberii  are  sparkling  for  us! 

II. 
When  on  one  side  the  grape-juice  is  dancing. 

And  on  toother  a  blue  eye  beams,  bov,  beams, 
'Tis  enough ,  'twist  the  wine  and  the  giandiig. 

To  disturb  even  a  saint  from  his  dreams. 
Though  ttus  life  like  a  river  is  flowing, 

I  care  not  how  £Eist  it  goes  on ,  boy ,  on. 
While  the  grape  on  its  baiik  still  is  growing. 

And  such  eyes  light  the  waves  as  they  run. 

WHERE  SHALL  WE  BURY  OUR  SHAMKV 

Neapolitan  Air, 

L 
Whbrb  shall  we  bury  our  shame? 

Where ,  in  what  desolate  place, 
Hide  the  last  wreck  of  a  name 

Broken  and  staiiiM  by  disgrace  ? 
Death  may  ^sever  the  chain. 

Oppression  will  cease  when  weVe  gone  ; 
But  the  dishonour ,  the  stain, 

Pie  as  we  may ,  will  live  on. 

n. 

Was  it  for  this  we  sent  out 

Liberty's  cry  from  our  shore? 
Was  it  for  this  that  her  shout 

Thriird  to  the  world's  very  core? 
Thus  to  live  cowards  and  slaves. 

Oh !  ye  free  hearts  that  lie  dead ! 
Do  you  not,  e'en  in  your  graves, 

Shudder ,  as  o'er  you  we  troad  ? 

NE'ER  TALK  OP  WISDOM'S  GLOOMY  SCHOOLS. 

Mahratta  Air. 

I. 

Nb'br  talk  of  Wisdom's  gloomy  schools ; 

Give  me  the  sage  who  s  able 
To  draw  his  mond  thoughts  and  rules 

From  the  sunshine  of  the  table ;  — 
Who  learns  how  lightly ,  fleetly  pass 

This  world  and  all  that's  in  it. 
From  the  bumper  that  but  crowns  his  glass. 

And  is  gone  agun  next  minute. 

IL 
The  diamond  sleeps  within  the  mine, 

The  pearl  beneath  the  water,  — 
While  Trutii,  more  precious,  dwells  in  wine, 

The  grape's  own  rosy  daughter ! 
And  none  can  prize  her  charms  like  him. 

Oh !  none  liKe  him  obtain  her. 
Who  thus  can ,  like  Leander ,  swim 

Through  sparkling  floods  to  gain  her! 

HERE  SLEEPS  THE  BARD! 

Highland  Air. 

Hbrb  sleeps  the  Bard  who  knew  so  well 

All  the  sweet  windings  of  Apollo's  shell. 

Whether  its  music  rull'd  like  torrents  near. 

Or  died ,  like  distant  streamlets ,  on  the  ear ! 

Sleep  —  sleep — alike  unheeded  now  ; 

Sleep ,  mute  Bard !  unheeded  now. 

The  storm  and  zephir  sweep  thy  lifeless  brow;  — 

That  storm  ,  whose  rush  is  like  thy  martial  lay ; 

That  breeze  which ,  like  thy  love-song ,  dies  away ! 


A    MELOLOGUE 

UPON  NATIONAL  MUSIC. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

TiiBSB  Tenes  were  written  for  a  Benefit  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  and  were 
spoken  by  IVliits  Smith,  with  a  degree  of  succeM,  which  they  owed  solely  to  her 
admirable  manner  of  recitiiig  them.  I  wrote  them  in  haste ;  and  it  very  rarely  hap- 
pens that  poetry ,  which  has  cost  but  little  labour  to  the  writer ,  is  productive  of  any 
great  pleasure  to  the  reader.  Under  this  impression ,  I  should  not  have  published 
them  if  they  had  not  found  their  way  into  some  of  the  newspapers,  with  such  an  ad- 
dition of  errors  to  their  own  original  stock ,  that  I  thought  it  but  fair  to  limit  their 
responsibility  to  those  faults  alone  which  really  belong  to  them. 

With  respect  to  the  title  which  I  have  invented  for  this  Poem,  I  feel  even  more 
than  the  scruples  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius ,  when  he  humbly  asked  pardon  of  the 
Roman  Senate  for  using  ^'the  outlandish  term  monopolyJ'*  But  the  truth  is ,  having 
written  the  Poem  with  the  sole  view  of  serving  a  Benefit,  I  thought  that  an  unintel- 
ligible word  of  this  kind  would  not  be  without  its  attraction  for  the  multitude ,  with 
whom,  ^4f  'tis  not  sense,  at  least 'tis  Greek."  To  some  of  my  readers,  however, 
it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  say,  that  by  ^^Mclologue,"  I  mean  that  mixture  of  reci- 
tation and  music,  which  is  frequently  adopted  in  the  performance  of  Collinses  Ode  on 
the  Pasaons,  and  of  which  the  most  striking  example  I  can  remember  b  the  prophetic 
speech  of  Joad  in  the  Athalie  of  Radne. 


T.  M. 


MELOLOGUE. 


TjifUtB  breathes  a  language ,  known  and  felt 
Far  as  the  pure  air  spreads  its  li^dng  zone  ^ 
Wherever  rage  can  rouse ,  or  pity  melt. 
That  language  of  the  soul  is  felt  and  known. 
From  those  meridian  plains, 
Where  oft ,  of  old ,  on  some  high  tower. 
The  soft  Peruvian  pour'd  his  midnight  strains. 
And  calFd  hb  distant  love  with  such  sweet  power. 

That ,  when  she  heard  the  lonely  lay, 
Not  worlds  could  keep  her  from  his  arms  away;  * 
To  the  bleak  climes  of  polar  night. 
Where,  beneath  a  sunless  sky. 
The  Lapland  lover  bids  his  rein-deer  fly. 
And  sings  along  the  lengthening  waste  of  snow. 
As  blithe  as  if  the  blessed  light 
Of  vernal  Phoebus  burnM  upon  his  brow. 
Oh  Music!  thy  celestial  claim 
Is  sUll  resistless,  still  the  same; 
And,  faithful  as  the  mighty  sea 
To  the  pale  star  that  o*er  its  realm  presides. 
The  spell-bound  tides 
Of  human  passion  rise  and  fall  for  thee! 

Greek  Air. 
List !  'tis  a  Grecian  maid  that  sings, 
While,  from  Ilissus' silvery  springs, 
She  draws  the  cool  lymph  in  her  graceful  urn ; 
And  by  her  side ,  in  music  s  charm  dissolving. 
Some  patriot  youth,  the  glorious  past  revolving, 
Dreams  of  bright  days  that  never  can  return ! 
When  Athens  nursed  her  olive  bough. 

With  hands  by  tyrant  power  undiain'd, 
And  braided  for  the  muse*s  brow 

A  wreath  by  tyrant  touch  unstain'd. 
When  heroes  trod  each  classic  field 
Where  coward  feet  now  fointly  falter; 
When  every  arm  was  Freedom's  shield, 
And  every  heart  was  Freedom's  altar! 

*  <*A  certain  Spaniard,  one  nifpht  late,  met  an  Indian  woman  in  the  streein  of  Coxeo,  and 
would  have  taken  her  to  his  home,  but  she  cried  out,  **For  God*8  salie,  Sir,  let  me  go; 
for  that  pipe,  which  you  hear  iu  yonder  tower,  calls  me  ^  ith  great  passion,  and  1  cannot 
rerose  the  summons ;  for  love  constrains  me  to  ro,  that  I  may  be  his  wife,  and  he  my  hus- 
band." —  Crarct/asso  tfe  la  f  ega ,  ia  SSir*Paul  llycaut's  translation. 
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Flourish  of  Trumpet. 
Hark !  'tis  the  sound  that  channs 
The  war-Bteed's  wakening  ears!  — 
Oh !  many  a  mother  folds  her  arms 
Round  her  boy-soldier  when  that  call  she  hears ; 
And ,  though  her  fond  heart  sink  with  fears, 
Is  proud  to  feel  his  young  pulse  bound 
lYith  valour's  fever  at  the  sound ! 
See !  from  his  native  hills  afar 
The  rude  Helvetian  flies  to  war; 
Careless  for  what,  for  whom  he  fights, 
For  slave  or  despot,  wrongs  or  rights 9 
A  conqueror  oft  —  a  hero  never  — 
Yet  lavish  of  his  life-blood  still. 
As  if  'twere  like  his  mountain  rill, 
And  gush'd  for  ever ! 
Oh  Music!  here,  e'en  here. 
Amid  this  thoughtless ,  wild  career, 
Thy  soul-felt  charm  asserts  its  wondrous  power. 

There  is  an  air  which  oft  among  the  rocks 
Of  his  own  loved  land,  at  evening  hour,  ' 

Is  heard ,  when  shepherds  homeward  pipe  their  flocks ; 
Ob !  every  note  of  it  would  thrill  his  mind 

With  tenderest  thoughts  —  would  bring  around  his  knees 
The  rosy  children  whom  he  left  behind, 
And  fill  each  little  angel  eye 
With  speaking  tears ,  that  ask  him  why 
He  wander'd  from  his  hut  for  scenes  like  these! 
Tain ,  vain  is  then  the  trumpet's  brazen  roar ; 

Sweet  notes  of  home  —  of  love  —  are  all  be  hears ; 
And  the  stern  eyes ,  that  Jook'd  for  blood  before. 
Now  melting ,  mournful,  lose  themselves  in  tears ! 
Swiss  Air,  —  "Ranz  des  Vaches,^ 
But ,  wake  the  trumpet's  blast  again. 
And  rouse  the  ranks  of  warrior-men ! 
Oh  War !  when  Trutli  thy  arm  employs, 
And  freedom's  spirit  guides  the  labouring  storm, 
'Tis  then  thy  vengeance  takes  a  hallow'd  form. 

And,  like  Heavens  lightning,  sacredly  destroys  ! 
Nor ,  Music  I  through  thy  breathing  sphere. 
Lives  there  a  sound  more  grateful  to  the  ear 
Of  Him  who  made  all  harmony. 
Than  the  bless'd  sound  of  fetters  breaking, 
And  the  first  hynm  that  man,  awaking 
FVom  Slavery's  slumber ,  breathes  to  liberty ! 

Spanish  Chorus, 
Hark !  from  Spain ,  indignant  Spain, 
Bursts  the  bola,  enthusiast  strain. 
Like  mornings  music  on  the  air ! 
And  seems ,  in  every  note ,  to  swear 
By  Sarragossa's  ruin'd  streets, 

By  brave  Gerona's  deathfui  story , 
That,  while  one  Spaniard's  life-blood  beats. 
That  blood  shall  stain  the  conqueror's  glory ! 
Spanish  Air.  —  ^^Ya  Desperto.''^ 
But  ah !  if  vain  the  patriot's  zeal. 
If  neither  valour's  force,  nor  wisdom's  light 
Can  break  or  melt  that  blood-cemented  seal, 
Which  shuts  so  close  the  book  of  Europe's  right  — 
What  song  shall  then  in  sadness  tell 
Of  broken  pride ,  of  prospects  shaded. 
Of  buried  hopes,  remember'd  well. 
Of  ardour  quench'd,  and  honour  faded? 
What  muse  shall  mourn  the  breathless  brave, 

In  sweetest  dirge  at  Mem'ry's  shrine  ? 
What  harp  shall  sigh  o'er  Freedom's  grave? 
Oh  Erin!  Thine! 
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BLACK  AND  BLUE  EYES. 

•     L 

Thb  brilUant  black  eye 
May  in  triumph  let  fly 
All  its  darts  without  caring  who  feels  'em ; 
But  the  soft  eye  of  blue, 
Though  it  scatter  wounds  too. 
Is  much  better  pleased  when  it  heals  'em. 
Dear  Famiy !  dear  Fanny ! 
The  soft  eye  of  blue. 
Though  it  scatter  wounds  too. 
Is  much  better  pleased  when  it  heab  *em ,  dear  Faiuiy ! 

IL 

The  black  eye  ma^  say, 

^^Come  and  worship  my  ray,  — 
''By  adoring,  perhaps  you  may  more  me !" 

But  the  blue  eye ,  half  hid. 

Says ,  from  under  its  lid, 
^I  love,  and  I'm  yours  if  you  loTe  me!" 

Dear  Fanny !  dear  Fanny ! 

The  blue  eye,  half  hid. 

Says,  from  under  its  lid, 
''I  love,  and  am  yours  if  you  love  met"  dear  Fanny ! 

in. 

Then  tell  me,  oh!  why. 

In  that  lovely  eye. 
Not  a  charm  of  its  tint  I  discover ; 

Or  why  should  you  wear 

The  only  blue  pair 
That  ever  said  "No"  to  a  lover? 

Dear  Fanny !  dear  Fanny ! 

Oh !  why  should  you  wear 

The  only  blue  pair 
That  ever  said  ''No"  to  a  lover,  dear  Fanny  V 

CEASE,  OH  CEASE  TO  TEMPT! 

L 

Cbasb,  oh  cease  to  tempt 

My  tender  heart  to  love ! 
It  never,  never  can 

So  wild  a  flame  approve. 
All  its  joys  and  pains 

To  others  I  resign ; 
But  be  the  vacant  heart. 

The  careless  bosom  mine. 
Then  cease ,  oh  cease  to  tempt 

My  tender  heart  to  love ! 
It  never,  never  can 

So  wUd  a  flame  approve. 

n. 

Say ,  oh  say  no  more 

That  lover's  pains  are  sweet! 
I  never,  never  can 

Believe  the  fond  decdt. 
Weeping  day  and  night. 

Consuming  life  in  sighs,  — 
This  is  the  lover's  lot, 

And  this  I  ne'er  could  prize. 
Then  say ,  oh  say  no  more 

That  lovers'  pains  are  sweet! 
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I  ncrer,  never  can 

Believe  the  fond  deceit. 

DEAR  FANNY! 

L 

Shb  has  beauty,  but  still  you  must  keep  your  heart  cool  • 

She  has  wit,  but  you  must  not  be  caught  so : 
Thus  Reason  advises,  but  Reason's  a  fool. 

And  'tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  thought  so. 
Dear  Fanny. 

n. 

"She  is  lovely ! "  Then  love  her,  nor  let  the  bliss  fly ; 

'Tis  the  charm  of  youth's  vanishing  season : 
Thus  Love  has  advised  me,  and  who  will  deny 

That  Love  reasons  much  better  than  Reason, 
Dear  Fanny? 

DID  NOT. 

I. 

'TWAS  a  new  feeling  —  something  more 

Than  we  had  dared  to  own  before. 
Which  then  we  hid  not,  which  then  we  hid  not. 

We  saw  it  in  each  other's  eye. 

And  wish'd,  in  every  murmur'd  sigh,  ' 

To  speak^  but  did  not;  to  speak,  but  did  not 

U. 

She  felt  my  lips'  impassion'd  touch  — 

*Twas  the  first  time  I  dared  so  much. 
And  yet  she  chid  not,  and  yet  she  chid  not; 

But  whisper'd  o'er  my  burning  brow, 

"Oh!  do  you  doubt  I  love  you  now?*' 
Sweet  soul!  I  did  not;  sweet  soul!  I  did  not. 

m. 

Warmly  I  felt  her  bosom  thrill, 

I  press  d  it  closer,  closer  still. 
Though  gently  bid  not,  though  gently  bid  not; 

Till  —  oh !  the  world  hath  seldom  heard 

Of  lovers,  who  so  nearly  err'd. 
And  yet  who  did  not,  and  yet  who  did  not. 

FANNY,   DEAREST! 

I. 

Oh  !  had  I  leisure  to  sigh  and  mourn, 

Fanny,  dearest!  for  thee  I'd  sigh; 
And  every  smile  on  my  cheek  should  turn 

To  tears,  when  thou  art  nigh. 
But,  between  love,  and  wine,  and  sleep. 

So  busy  a  life  I  live. 
That  e'en  the  time  it  would  take  to  weep 

Is  more  than  my  heart  can  give. 
Then  bid  me  not  to  despair  and  pine, 

Fanny,  dearest  of  all  the  dears ! 
The  love,  that's  order'd  to  bathe  in  wine, 

Would  be  sure  to  take  cold  in  tears. 

II. 
Reflected  bright  in  this  heart  of  mine, 

Fanny,  dearest!  thy  image  lies; 
But,  oh !  the  mirror  would  cease  to  shine, 

If  dimm'd  too  often  with  sigh^. 
They  lose  the  half  of  beauty's  light. 

Who  view  it  through  sorrow's  tear; 
And  'tis  but  to  see  the  truly  bright 

That  I  keep  me  eye-beam  clear. 
Then  wait  no  longer  till  tears  shall  flow  — 

Fanny,  dearest!  the  hope  is  vain ; 
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If  sunshine  cannot  diuolve  thy  sdow, 
I  shall  never  attempt  it  with  rain. 

FANNY  WAS  IN  THE  GROVE. 

I. 

Fantit  was  in  the  grove, 
AndLobin,  her  boy,  was  nigh; 

Her  eye  was  warm  with  love, 
And  her  soal  waa  warm  as  her  eye. 

Oh !  oh !  if  Lubin  now  wonld  sue. 

Oh!  oh!  what  could  Fanny  do? 

n. 

Fanny  was  made  for  bliss. 
But  she  was  young  and  shy; 

And  when  he  had  stolen  a  kiss, 

She  blush'd,  and  said  with  a  sigh  — 

'K)h!  oh!  Lubin,  ah!  tell  me  true,  * 

^^Oh!  oh!  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

in. 

They  wanderM  beneath  the  shade. 

Her  eye  was  dimm'd  with  a  tear. 
For  ah !  the  poor  little  maid 

Wa«  thrilling  with  love  and  fear. 
Oh!  oh!  if  Lubin  would  but  sue. 
Oh!  oh!  what  could  Fanny  do? 

IV. 
Sweetly  along  the  grove 

The  birda  sang  aU  the  while. 
And  Fanny  now  said  to  her  love. 

With  a  frown  that  was  half  a  smile  — 
''Oh!  oh!  why  did  Lubin  sue? 
''Oh!  oh!  why  did  Lubin  sue?" 

Viver  en  Cadenas, 
FROM  LIFE  WITHOUT  FREEDOM. 

L 

From  life  without  freedom,  oh !  who  would  not  fly  ? 
For  one  day  of  freedom,  oh !  who  would  not  die? 
Hark !  —  hark !  'tis  the  trumpet !  the  call  of  the  brave. 
The  death-song  of  tyrants  and  dirge  of  the  slave. 
Our  country  lies  bleeding  —  oh !  fly  to  her  aid ; 
One  arm  that  defends  is  worth  hosts  that  invade. 
From  life  without  freedom ,  oh !  who  would  not  fly  ? 
For  one  day  of  freedom,  oh!  who  woidd  not  die? 

In  death's  kindly  bosom  our  last  hope  remains  — 
The  dead  fear  no  tyrants,  the  grave  has  no  chains ! 
On,  on  to  the  combat !  the  heroes  that  bleed 
For  virtue  and  mankind  are  heroes  indeed. 
And  oh !  e'en  if  freedom  from  this  world  be  driven. 
Despair  not  —  at  least  we  shall  find  her  in  heaven. 
In  death's  kindly  bosom  our  last  hope  remains  — 
The  dead  fear  no  tyrants,  the  grave  has  no  chains. 

HERE'S  THE  BOWER. 

I. 
Hbhb's  the  bower  she  loved  so  much. 

And  the  tree  she  planted; 
Here's  the  harp  she  used  to  touch  -— 

Oh!  how  that  touch  enchanted ! 
Roses  now  unheeded  sigh ; 

Where's  the  hand  to  wreathe  them? 
Songs  around  neglected  lie; 

Where's  the  lip  to  breathe  them?      ^ 
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Here*8  the  bower  she  loved  so  macb. 

And  the  tree  she  planted ; 
Here's  the  harp  she  used  to  tooch  ^ 

Oh !  how  tlmt  touch  enchanted ! 

U. 
Spring  may  bloom,  but  she  we  loved 

Ne'er  shall  feel  its  sweetness  ! 
Time,  that  once  so  fleetly  moved, 

Now  hath  lost  its  fleetness. 
Years  were  days,  when  here  she  stray  *d, 

Days  were  moments  near  her; 
Heaven  ne'er  form'd  a  brighter  maid. 

Nor  Pity   wept  a  dearer ! 
Here's  the  bower  she  loved  so  much. 

And  the  tree  she  planted ; 
Here's  the  harp  she  used  to  touch  — 

Oh!  how  that  touch  enchanted ! 

HOLY  BE  THB  PILGRIM'S  SLEEP. 

Holt  be  the  Pilgrim's  sleep. 

From  the  dreams  of  terror  free; 
And  may  all,  who  wake  to  weep, 
Rest  to-night  as  sweet  as  he  I 
Hark !  hark !  did  I  hear  a  vesper  swell  ? 

No,  no  —  it  b  my  loved^Pilgnm's  prayer: 
No,  no  —  'twas  but  the  convent  bell. 
That  tolls  upon  the  midnight  air. 
Holy  be  the  Pilgrim's  sleep ! 
Now,  now  again  the  voice  I  hear ! 
Some  holy  man  is  wand'ring  near. 

O  Pilgrim!  where  hast  thou  been  roaming  ? 
Dark  b  the  way,  and  midnight's  coming. 
Stranger,  I've  been  o'er  moor  and  mountain. 
To  tell  my  beads  at  Agnes'  fountain. 
And,  Pilgrim,  say,  where  art  thou  going? 
Dark  is  the  way,  the  winds  are  blowing. 
Weary  witli  wand'ring,  weak,  I  falter, 
To  breathe  my  vows  at  Agnes'  altar. 
Strew,  then,  oh !  strew  &a  bed  of  rushes; 
Here  he  shall  rest  till  morning  blushes. 

Peace  to  them  whose  days  are  done, 
Death  their  eyelids  closing ; 

Hark !  the  bunal-rite's  begun  — 
'Tis  time  for  our  reposing. 

Here,  then,  my  Pilgrim's  course  is  o'er : 

'Tis  my  master!  'tis  my  master!  Welcome  here  once  more; 

Come  to  our  shed  —  all  toil  is  over ; 

Pilgrim  no  more,  but  knight  and  lover. 

I  CAN  NO  LONGER  STIFLE. 

L 

I  CAN  no  longer  stifle. 
How  much  1  long  to  rifle 

That  litde  part 

They  call  the  heart 
Of  you,  you  lovely  trifle ! 
You  can  no  longer  doubt  it. 
So  let  me  be  about  it. 

Or  on  my  word. 

And  by  the  Lord, 
I'll  try  to  dfo  without  it. 

n. 

This  pretty  thing's  as  light.  Sir, 
As  any  paper  kite.  Sir, 
And  here  and  there. 
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And  God  knows  where, 
She  takes  her  wheeting  flight.  Sir. 
Us  lovers,  to  amuse  us, 
Unto  her  tail  she  nooses; 

There,  hung  like  bobs 

Of  straw,  or  nobs. 
She  whisks  us  where  she  chooses. 

I  SAW  THE  MOON  RISE  CLEAR. 

I. 

I  saw  the  moon  rise  clear 

O'er  hills  and  vales  of  snow. 
Nor  told  my  fleet  rein-deer 

The  track  I  wishM  to  go. 
But  quick  he  bounded  forth ; 

For  well  my  rdn-deer  knew 
I've  but  one  path  on  earth  — 

The  path  which  leads  to  you. 

n. 

The  gloom  that  winter  cast 

How  soon  the  heart  forgets ! 
When  summer  brings,  at  last. 

The  sun  tliat  never  sets. 
So  dawn'd  my  love  for  you; 

Thus  chasing  every  pain, 
More  true  than  summer  sun, 

'Twill  never  set  again. 

JOYS  THAT  PASS  AWAY. 

L 

Jots  that  pass  away  like  this, 
,  Alas !  are  purchased  dear. 
If  every  beam  of  bliss 

Is  folio  w'd  by  a  tear.  • 

Fare  thee  well!  oh,  fare  thee  well ! 
Soon,  too  soon  thou  hast  broke  the  spell. 
Oh,  I  ne^er  can  love  again 

The  girl  whose  foithless  art 
Could  break  so  dear  a  chain. 
And  with  it  break  my  heart.  - 

n. 

Once,  when  truth  was  in  those  eyes, 

How  beautiful  they  shone; 
But  now  that  lustre  flies, 

For  truth,  alas !  is  gone. 
Fare  thee  well !  oh,  fare  thee  well ! 
How  I've  loved  my  hate  shall  tell. 
Oh!  how  lorn,  how  lost  would  prove 

Thy  wretched  victim's  fate. 
If,  when  deceived  in  love, 

He  could  not  fly  to  hate. 

LIGHT  SOUNDS  THE  HARP. 

I. 

Light  sounds  the  harp  when  the  combat  is  over  — 
When  heroes  are  resting,  and  joy  is  in  bloom  — 
When  laurels  hang  loose  from  the  brow  of  the  lover. 
And  Cupid  makes  wings  of  the  warrior's  plume. 

But,  when  the  foe  returns, 

Again  the  hero  bums; 
High  flames  the  sword  in  his  hand  once  more : 

The  clan^  of  mingling  arms 

Is  then  the  sound  that  charms. 
And  brazen  notes  of  war,  by  thousand  trumpets  roar. 
Oh !  then  comes  the  harp,  when  the  combat  is  over  - 
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When  heroes  are  resting ,  and  joy  is  in  bloom 

When  laurels  hang  loose  from  the  brow  of  the  lorer 
And  Cupid  makes  wings  of  the  warrior's  plume. 

IL 
Light  went  the  harp  when  the  War-God,  reclining, 

Lay  luird  on  the  white  arm  of  Beauty  to  rest 

When  round  his  rich  armour  the  myrtle  hung  twining. 
And  flights  of  young  doves  made  his  hehnet  their  nest. 
But ,  when  the  battle  came. 
The  hero's  eye  breathed  flame: 
Soon  from  his  neck  the  white  arm  was  flung  $ 
While  to  his  wakening  ear 
No  other  sounds  were  dear, 
But  brazen  notes  of  war,  by  thousand  trumpets  sung. 
But  then  came  the  light  harp  ,  when  danger  was  ended. 
And  Beauty  once  more  luU'd  the  War-God  to  rest ; 
When  tresses  of  gold  with  his  laureb  lay  blended. 
And  flights  of  young  doves  made  his  helmet  their  nest. 

LITTLE  MARY'S  EYE. 

L 

LiTTLB  Mary's  eye 

Is  roguish ,  and  all  that ,  Sir; 
But  her  little  tongue 

Is  quite  too  full  of  chat,  Sir. 
Since  her  eye  can  speak 

Enough  to  tell  her  blisses, 
If  she  stir  her  tongue. 

Why  —  stop  her  mouth  with  kisses  ! 
Oh!  the  little  girls. 

Wily ,  warm ,  and  winning ; 
When  angels  tempt  us  to  it, 

Who  can  keep  from  sinning  ? 

Nanny's  beaming  eye 

Looks  as  warm  as  any ; 
But  her  cheek  was  pale  — 

Well-a-day ,   poor  Nanny ! 
Nanny ,  in  the  field. 

She  pluck'd  a  little  posie, 
And  Nanny's  pallid*  cheek 

Soon  grew  sleek  and  rosy. 
Oh !  the  little  girls ,  &c. 

m. 

Sue,  the  pretty  nun, 

Prays  with  warm  emotion ; 
Sweetly  rolls  her  eye 

In  love  or  in  devotion. 
If  her  pious  heart 

Softens  to  relieve  you. 
She  gently  shares  the  crime. 

With,    "Oh!  may  God  forgive  yon!" 
Oh!  the  little  girls. 

Wily,  warm,  and  winning; 
When  angels  tempt  us  to  it. 

Who  can  keep  from  sinning? 

LOVE  AND  THE  SUN-DIAL. 

I. 

Young  Love  found  a  Dial  once,  in  a  dark  shade. 
Where  man  ne'er  had  wander'd  nor  sunbeam  pUy'd ; 
"Why  thus  in  darkness  lie  V"  whisper'd  young  Love, 
"Thou ,  whose  gay  hours  should  in  sunshine  move !" 
"I  ne'er ,"  said  the  Dial ,  "have  seen  the  warm  sun, 
"So  noonday  and  midnight  to  me ,  Love ,  are  one." 

IL 
Then  Love  took  the  Dial  away  from  the  shade, 

36 
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And  placed  her  where  Heaven's  beam  warmly  play'd. 
There  she  redined ,  beneath  Love's  gazing  eye, 
Wlule,  all  marked  with  sunshine ,  her  hours  flew  by  I 
"Oh!  how,"  said  the  Dial,  "can  any  fair  maid, 
"That's  born  to  be  shone  upon,  rest  in  the  shade?** 

IIL 
But  night  now  comes  on ,  and  the  sunbeam's  o'er. 
And  Love  stops  to  gaze  on  the  Dial  no  moro. 
Then  cold  and  neglected ,  while  bleak  rain  and  winds 
Are  storming  around  her,  with  sorrow  she  finds 
That  Love  had  but  number'd  a  few  sunny  hours. 
And  left  the  remainder  to  darkness  and  showers  1 

LOVE  AND  TIME. 

L 
'Tib  said  —  but  whether  true  or  not 

Let  bards  declare  who've  seen  'em  — 
That  Love  and  Time  have  only  got 

One  pair  of  wings  between  'em. 
In  courtship's  first  delicious  hour. 
The  boy  full  oft  can  spare  'em. 
So ,  loitering  in  his  lady  s  bower. 
He  lets  the  gray-beard  wear  'em. 
Then  is  Time's  hour  of  play; 
Oh!  how  he  flies  away! 

XL 
But  short  the  moments,  short  as  bright, 

When  he  the  wings  can  borrow  $ 
If  Time  to-day  has  had  his  flight. 
Love  takes  his  turn  to-morrow. 
Ah!  Time  and  Love,  your  change  is  then 

The  saddest  and  most  trying, 
When  one  begins  to  Ump  again. 
And  t'other  takes  to  flying. 
Then  is  Love's  hour  to  stray  $ 
Oh!  how  he  flies  away ! 

III. 
But  there's  a  nymph  —  whose  chains  I  feel, 

And  bless  the  silken  fetter  — 
Who  knows  —  the  dear  one!  —  how  to  deal 

With  Love  and  Time  much  better. 
So  well  she  checks  th^  wanderings. 

So  peacefully  she  pairs  'em, 
That  Love  with  her  ne'er  thinks  of  wings, 
And  Time  for  ever  wears  'em. 
This  is  Time's  holidays 
Oh !  how  he  flies  away  1 

LOVE,  MY  MARY,  DWELLS  WITH  THEE. 

I. 
LovB ,  my  Mary ,  dwells  with  thee; 
On  thy  check  his  bed  I  see. 
No  —  that  cheek  is  pale  with  care  ; 
Love  can  find  no  roses  there. 
'Tis  not  on  the  che^  of  rose 
Love  can  find  the  best  repose: 
In  my  hea^t  his  home  tl\ou'it  see ; 
There  he  lives,  and  lives  for  thee. 

n. 

Love,  my  Mary,  ne'er  can  roam. 
While  he  makes  that  eye  his  home. 
No  ^  the  eye  with  sorrow  dim 
Ne'er  can  be  a  home  for  him. 
Yet,  'tis  not  in  beaming  eyes 
Love  for  ever  warmest  ues: 
In  my  heart  hb  home  thoult  see$ 
There  he  Uvea,  and  lives  for  thee. 
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LOVE'S  LIGHT  SUMMER-CLOUD. 

I. 
Pun  and  sorrovr  iball  ranuh  borare  lu  — 

Youth  msy  wither,    but  feeling  nil!  laat) 
All  the  ihodow  that  e'er  sball  fall  o'er  at, 
Love'i  light  lummer-douil  sweetly  shall  cait. 
Ob !  if  to  lore  thee  nore 
Each  hour  1  number  o'er  — 
If  thU  a  puaon  be 
Worthy  of  thee. 
Then  be  happy,  for  thui  1  adore  thee. 

Charnu  nay  wither,  but  feellog  ihall  taat: 
All  the  ifaadow  that  e'er  ihall  fall  o'er  thee, 
LoTs'a  light  sunuDer-cload  avrtetly  shall  <a>t. 

Rett,  dear  bosomt  no  aorrovii  thall  pain  thne, 

Sight  of  pleature  alone  ihalt  thou  itoal; 

Beam,  bright  eyelid  !  no  weeping  ihall  atalu  thee, 

Teara  of  rapture  alone  ihalt  thou  feel. 

Oh!  if  there  be  a  charm 

In  love ,  to  baiush  barm  — 

If  plesaure't  trueit  spell 

Be  to  loTS  well, 

Then  be  happy ,  for  thus  1  adore  thee. 

Charmi  may  wither,  but  feeling  Bhall  last: 

ail    tkA   akni^f.iV    tkat    n^a^   ■hfhtl    fall    ^oi-   thoB 


LOVE,  WAND'RING  THROUGH  THE  G0LDENHA2 

LoTB,  vrand'rlng  through  the  golden  maie 

Of  my  beloved's  hair, 
Traced  every  lock  with  fond  deity t, 

And,  doting,  ling er'd  there. 
And  Boon  he  found  ^wcre  rain  to  fly ; 

Hit  heart  was  close  confined. 
And  ev«y  curlet  was  a  tie  — 

A  chun  by  beauty  twined. 

MERRILY  EVERY  BOSOM  BOUNDETH. 
THE  TYROLBSB  SUNG  OF  UBBRTV. 

Mbbkili  evwy  boiom  boondelh, 

Merrily,  ohl  merrily,  oh! 
Where  the  song  of  Freedom  soundeth, 
Mernly,  oh!  merrily,  obi 
There  the  warrior's  amu 

Shed  more  aplendour. 
There  the  maiden's  channi 
Shine  more  tender  — 
Every  joy  the  land  tarromideth, 
Mernly ,  oh  I  merrily ,  oh ! 

Wearily  every  botom  pineth. 

Wearily,  oh!  wearily,  obi 

Where  the  bond  of  slavery  twlneth. 

Wearily,  ohl  wearily,  ohl 

There  the  warrior'a  dart 

Hath  no  fleetness, 

There  the  maiden's  heart 

Hath  no  sweetneig  — 

Every  flower  of  life  declioeth. 

Wearily,  oh!  wearily,  ohl 

m. 

Cheerily  then  from  Idtl  and  valley, 
Cheerily,  ohl  cheerily,  oh! 


n. 

Without  thy  smile  how  joylestly 

All  glory  8  meeds  I  see ! 
And  e^n  the  wreath  of  victory 

Must  owe  its  bloom  to  thee. 
Those  worlds,  for  which  the  conqueror  sighs. 

For  ihe  have  now  no  charms ; 
My  only  world's  thy  radiant  eyes — 

My  throne  those  circling  arms  1 
Oh !  yes ,  so  well ,  so  tenderly 

Thoa'rt  loved ,  adored  by  me, 
Whole  realms  of  light  and  liberty 

Were  worthless  without  thee. 

OH!  YES,  WHEN  THE  BLOOM. 

I. 
Oh!  yes,  when  the  bloom  of  Love's  boyhood  is  o'er, 

He'll  ^im  into  friendship  that  feels  no  decay ; 
And ,  though  Time  may  take  from  him  the  wings  he  once  wore 
The  charms  that  remain  will  be  bright  as  before, 
And  he'll  lose  but  his  young  trick  of  flying  away. 

IL 
Then  let  it  console  thee ,  if  Love  should  not  stay. 
That  Friendship  our  last  happy  moments  will  crown : 
I  Like  the  shadows  of  morning ,  Love  lessens  away, 

I  While  Friendship ,  like  those  at  the  closing  of  day, 

Will  linger  and  lengthen  as  life's  sun  goes  down. 

ONE  DEAR  SMILE. 

I. 

Ck>tTLDST  thou  look  as  dear  as  when 

First  I  sigh'd  for  thee ; 
Couldst  thou  make  me  feel  again 
Every  wish  I  breathed  thee  then. 

Oh !  how  blissful  life  would  be! 
Hopes ,  that  now  beguiling  leave  me, 

Joys ,  that  lie  in  slumber  cold  — 
All  would  wake ,  couldst  thou  but  give  me 

One  dear  smile  like  those  of  old. 

U. 
Oh !  tbere^s  nothing  left  us  now. 

But  to  mourn  the  past ; 
Vain  was  every  ardent  vow — 
Never  yet  did  Heav'n  allow 

Love  so  warm ,  so  wild ,  to  last. 
Not  e'en  hope  could  now  deceive  me  — 

Life  itself  looks  dark  and  cold : 
Oh !  thou  never  more  canst  give  me 

One  dear  smile  like  those  of  old. 

POH,  DERMOT!  GO  ALONG  WITH  YOUR  60STER. 

I. 

Pou ,  Dermot !  go  along  with  your  goster, 

You  might  as  well  pray  at  a  jig, 
Or  teach  an  old  cow  rater  Noster, 

Or  whistle  Moll  Roe  to  a  pig ! 
Arrah ,  child !  do  you  Uiiiik  Fui  a  blockhead, 

And  not  the  rignt  son  of  my  mother, 
To  put  nothing  at  all  in  one  pocket, 

Ajid  not  half  so  much  in  the  other? 
Poh,  Dermot!  &c. 

n. 

Any  thing  else  I  can  do  for  you, 

Keadh  miUe  laltha ,  and  welcome, 
Put  up  an  Ave  or  two  for  you. 
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FearM  that  youM  erer  to  hell  come. 
If  you  confess  youVe  a  rogue, 

I  ivill  torn  a  deaf  ear ,  and  not  care  fbr't  $ 
^d  you  put  pease  in  your  brogue. 
But  just  tip  you  a  hint  to  eo  barefoot. 
Then  get  alone  with,  &c. 

III. 
If  you're  the  wluskey  in  play. 

To  oblige  you,  111  come  take  a  smack  of  it; 
Stay  with  you  all  night  and  day, 

Ay ,  and  twenty-four  hours  to  the  back  of  it. 
Oh!  whiskey's  a  papist,  God  save  it! 

The  beads  are  upon  it  completely ; 
But  I  think ,  before  ever  we'd  leave  it, 
We'd  make  it  a  heretic  neatly. 
Then  get  along  with ,  &c. 

IV. 
If  you're  afear'd  of  a  Banshee,  ^ 

Or  Leprechauns  are  not  so  civil ,  dear, 
Let  Father  Luke  show  his  paunch ,  he 
^         Will  frighten  them  all  to  the  devil ,  dear. 
It's  I  that  can  hunt  them  like  ferrets, 

And  lay  them  without  any  fear,  gra; 
But  for  whiskey ,  and  that  sort  of  spirits. 
Why ,  them  —  I  would  rather  lay  here ,  *  gra. 
Then  get  along  with,  &c. 

SEND  THE  BOWL  ROUND  MERRILY 

I. 
Sknd  the  bowl  round  merrily. 

Laughing,  singing,  drinking; 
Toast  it,  toast  it  cheerily  — 

Here's  to  the  devil  with  thinking! 
Oh  I  for  the  round  of  pleasure. 

With  sweetly-smiling  lasses — 
Glasses  o'erflowing  their  measure. 

With  hearU  as  full  as  our  glasses. 
Send  the  bowl  round  merrily. 

Laughing,  singing,  drinking; 
Toast  it,  toast  it  cheerily — 

Here's  to  the  devil  with  thinking ! 

U. 
Once  I  met  with  a  funny  lass, 

Oh!  I  loved  her  dearly! 
Left  for  her  my  bonny  glass  — 

Fakhl  I  died  for  her— nearly. 
But  she  proved  damn'd  uncivil. 

And  thought  to  peck  like  a  hen.  Sir; 
So  I  pitch'd  the  jade  to  the  devil,^ 

And  took  to  my  glass  again.  Sir. 
Then  send  the  bowl,  &c. 

m. 

Now  I'm  tum'd  a  rover. 

In  love  with  every  petticoat; 
No  matter  whom  it  may  cover. 

Or  whether  it's  Jenny's  or  Betty's  coat ; 
And ,  if  the  girls  can  put  up 

With  any  good  thing  in  pieces, 
My  heart  ill  certainly  cut  up, 

And  share  it  with  all  young  Misses. 
Then  send  the  bowl,  &o. 
IV. 
A  bumper  round  to  the  pretty  ones! 

Here's  to  the  girl  with  the  blue  eyes ! 
Here's  to  her  with  the  jetty  ones. 

Where  the  languist^  aew  lioi ! 
Could  all  such  hours  as  this  is 

PattiBg  hi»  hand  on  bis  paimch. 


tOY 
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Be  summM  in  one  little  measure, 
Fd  live  a  short  life  of  blisses. 
And  die  in  a  surfeit  of  pleasure ! 
Then  send  the  bowl,  &c. 

THE  DAY  OF  LOVE. 

L 

Tbb  beam  of  morning  trembling 
Stole  o'er  the  mountain  brook. 
With  timid  ray  resembling 
Affection's  early  look. 
Thus  lore  begins  —  sweet  mom  of  love ! 

The  noon-tide  ray  ascended, 
And  o'er  the  valley  stream 
Diffused  a  glow  as  splendid 
As  passion's  riper  dream. 
Thus  love  expands  —  warm  noon  of  love! 

IIL 
But  evening  came ,  o'ershading 

The  glories  of  the  sky, 
Ldke  faith  and  fondness  fading 
From  passion's  alter'd  eye. 
Thus  love  declines  —  cold  eve  of  love ! 

THE  PROBABILITY. 

I. 

Mr  heart  is  united  to  Cloe's  for  ever. 
No  time  shall  the  link  of  their  tenderness  sever ; 
And ,  if  Love  be  the  parent  of  joy  and  of  pleasure, 
Cloe  and  I  shall  be  blcss'd  beyond  measure. 

11. 
Come,  tell  me,  my  girl,  what's  the  sweetest  of  blisses? 
'^I'U  show  you,"  she  cries,  and  she  gives  me  sweet  kisses ; 
Ah,  Clo' !  if  that  languishing  eye's  not  a  traitor, 
It  tells  me  you  know  of  a  bliss  that  is  greater. 

III. 
^'Indeed  and  I  do  not;"  —  then  softly  she  blushes. 
And  her  bosom  the  warm  tint  of  modesty  flushes  — 
"I'm  sure  if  I  knew  it ,  I'd  certainly  show  it, 
"But  Damon,  dear,  may  be  you  know  it." 


THE  SONG  OF  WAR. 

I. 

Th£  song  of  war  shall  echo  through  our  mountains. 
Till  not  one  hateful  link  remains 
Of  slavery's  lingering  chains  — 
Till  not  one  tyrant  tread  our  plains. 

Nor  traitor  lip  pollute  our  fountains. 
No !  never  till  that  glorious  day 
Shall  Lusitania's  sons  be  gay. 
Or  hear,  oh  Peace !  thy  welcome  la^ 

Resounding  through  her  sunny  mountains. 

II. 

The  song  of  war  shall  echo  through  our  mountains, 
Till  Victory's  self  shall,  smiling,  say, 
"Your  doud  of  foes  hath  pass'd  away, 
"And  Freedom  comes ,  with  new-born  ray. 

*^o  gild  your  vines  and  light  your  fountains. 
Oh !  never  till  that  glorious  day 
Shall  Lusitania's  sons  be  gay. 
Or  hear,  oh  Peace!  thy  welcome  lay 

Resounding  through  her  sunny  mountains. 

THE  TABLET  OF  LOVE. 

L 

You  bid  me  be  happy,  and  bid  me  adieu  -^ 
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Can  happiness  live  when  absent  from  you  ? 
Will  sleep  on  my  eyelids  e*er  sweetly  alight. 
When  greeted  no  more  by  a  tender  good  night? 
Oh ,  never !  for  deep  is  the  record  enshrined ; 
Thy  look  and  thy  voice  Will  survive  in  my  mind : 
Though  age  may  the  treasures  of  mem'ry  remove. 
Unfading  shall  flourish  the  Tablet  of  Love. 

n. 

Through  life's  winding  valley  —  in  anguish,  in  rest. 
Exalted  in  joy ,  or  by  sorrow  depress'd  — 
From  its  place  in  the  mirror  that  lies  on  my  heart. 
Thine  image  shall  never  one  moment  depart. 
When  time,  life,  and  all  that  poor  mortals  hold  dear. 
Like  visions,  like  dreams ,  shall  at  last  disappear, 
Though  raised  among  seraphs  to  realms  above, 
Un&ding  shall  flourish  the  Tablet  of  Love. 

THE  YOUNG  ROSE. 

I. 

Thb  young  rose  which  I  give  thee ,  so  dewy  and  bright. 
Was  the  flowVet  most  dear  to  the  sweet  bird  of  night. 
Who  oft  by  the  moon  o'er  her  blushes  hath  hung, 
And  thriilM  every  leaf  with  the  wild  lay  he  sung. 

n. 

Oh !  take  thou  this  young  rose ,  and  let  her  life  be 
Prolonged  by  the  breath  she  will  borrow  from  thee ! 
For ,  while  o'er  her  bosom  thy  soft  notes  shall  thrill, 
She'll  think  the  sweet  night-bird  is  courting  her  still. 

WHEN  IN  LANGUOR  SLEEPS  THE  HEART. 

I. 

When  in  languor  sleeps  the  heart. 
Love  can  wake  it  with  his  dart; 
When  the  mind  is  dull  and  dark. 
Love  can  light  it  with  hb  spark. 

n. 

Come,  oh !  come  then,  let  us  haste, 
All  the  bUss  of  love  to  taste ; 
Let  us  love  both  night  and  day, 
Let  us  love  our  lives  away ! 

m. 

And  for  hearts  from  loving  free 
(If  indeed  such  hearts  there  be), 
May  they  ne'er  the  rapture  prove 
Of  the  smile  from  lips  we  love. 

WHEN  'MIDST  THE  GAY  I  MEET. 

I. 

WuBN  'midst  the  eay  I  meet 

That  blessed  smile  of  thine. 
Though  stiU  on  me  it  turns  most  sweet, 

I  scarce  can  call  it  mine: 
But  when  to  me  alone 

Your  secret  tears  you  show, 
Oh !  then  I  feel  those  tears  my  own. 

And  claim  them  as  they  flow. 
Then  still  with  bright  looks  bless 

The  gay ,  the  cold ,  the  free ; 
Give  smiles  to  those  who  love  you  less. 

But  keep  >our  tears  for  me. 
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n. 

The  snow  on  Jura's  steep 

Can  smile  with  many  a  beam, 
Yet  still  in  chains  of  coldness  sleep. 

How  bright  soe'er  it  seem. 
But ,  when  some  deep-felt  ray. 

Whose  touch  is  fire,  appears, 
Oh!  then  the  smile  is  warmM  away. 

And,  melting,  turns  to  tears. 
Then  still  with  bright  looks  bless 

The  gay,  the  cold ,  the  firee; 
Give  smiles  to  those  who  love  you  less. 

But  keep  your  tears  for  me. 

WH£N   TWILIGHT  DEWS. 

.  I. 

Whbn  twilight  dews  are  falling  soft 

Upon  the  rosy  sea,  love! 
I  watch  the  star,  whose  beam  so  oft 

Has  lighted  me  to  thee ,  love ! 
And  thou  too,  on  that  orb  so  clear, 

Ah !  dost  thou  ffaze  at  even. 
And  think ,  though  lost  for  ever  here, 

Thou'lt  yet  be  mine  in  Heayen? 

II. 

There's  not  a  garden  walk  I  tread. 

There's  not  a  flower  I  see,  love  I 
But  brings  to  mind  some  hope  that's  fled. 

Some  joy  I've  lost  with  thee ,  love! 
And  still  I  wish  that  hour  was  near. 

When,  friends  and  foes  forgiven. 
The  pains,  the  ills  we've  wept  through  here, 

May  turn  to  smiles  in  Heaven ! 

WILL  YOU  COME  TO  THE  BOWER? 

L 

Will  you  come  to  the  bower  I  have  shaded  for  you? 
Our  bed  shall  be  roses  all  spangled  with  dew. 
Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you 
Come  to  the  bower  ? 

There,  under  the  bower,  on  roses  you'll  lie, 
With  a  blush  on  your  cheek,  but  a  smile  in  your  eye. 
Will  you,  wiU  you,  will  you,  will  you 
Sadie,  my  beloved? 

HI. 

But  the  roses  we  press  shall  not  rival  your  lip. 
Nor  the  dew  be  so  sweet  as  the  kisses  we'll  sip. 
Will  you ,  will  you ,  will  you ,  will  you 
Kiss  me ,  my  love  ? 

IV. 

And  oh !  for  the  joys  that  are  sweeter  than  dew 
From  languishing  roses,  or  kisses  from  you. 
Will  you ,  will  you ,  will  you ,  will  you. 
Won't  you ,  my  love  ? 

YOUNG   JESSICA. 

I. 

Young  Jessica  sat  all  the  day, 

In  love^dreams  ianguishingly  pining, 
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Her  needle  bright  neglected  lay, 

Like  truant  genius,  idly  ihimiig. 
JeMYf  'tis  in  ifie  hearts 

That  leve  and  mischief  are  most  nimble  $ 
The  safest  shield  against  the  darts 

Of  Cupid,  is  Minerra's  thimble* 

II. 
A  child,  who  livith  a  magnet  played. 

And  knew  its  winning  ways  so  wily. 
The  magnet  near  the  needle  bud, 

And  laughing  said,  «'We'U  steal  it  slily.** 
The  needle,  having  nought  to  do, 

Was  pleased  to  let  the  magnet  wheedle. 
Till  closer  still  the  tempter  drew. 

And  off,  at  length,  eloped  the  needle. 

m. 

Now,  had  this  needle  turnM  its  eye 

To  some  gay  Ridicule*s  construction, 
It  ne'er  had  stray'd  from  duty's  tie. 

Nor  felt  a  magnet's  sly  seduction. 
Girls,  would  you  keep  tranquil  hearts,  "^ 

Your  snowy  fingers  must  be  nimble; 
The  safest  shield  against  the  darts 

Of  Cupid,  u  IVHnerya's  thimble. 

THE  RABBINICAL  ORIGIN  OF  WOMBN. 

L 
Tbbt  tell  us  that  Woman  was  made  of  a  rib 

Just  pick'd  from  a  comer  so  snug  in  the  side ; 
But  the  Rabbins  swear  to  you  this  is  a  fib, 

And  'twas  not  so  at  all  that  the  sex  was  supplied. 
Derry  down,  down,  down  derry  down. 

n. 

For  old  Adam  was  fashion'd,  the  first  of  his  kind, 

With  a  tail,  like  a  monkey,  full  yard  and  a  span ; 
And,  when  Nature  cut  off  this  appendage  behind. 

Why  —  then  Woman  was  made  of  the  tail  of  the  Blan 
Derry  down,  down,  down  derry  down. 

m. 

If  such  is  the  tie  between  Women  and  Men, 

The  ninny  who  weds  is  a  pitiful  elf; 
For  he  takes  to  his  tail,  like  an  idiot,  again. 
And  makes  a  most  damnable  ape  of  himself! 
Derry  down,  down,  down  derry  down. 

IV. 
Yet,  if  we  may  judge  as  the  fiishion  prevails. 

Every  husband  remembers  th'  original  plan. 
And,  knowing  his  wife  is  no  more  than  his  tail. 

Why  —  he  leaves  her  behind  him  as  much  as  he  can. 
Derry  down,  down,  down  derry  down. 

FAREWELL,  BESSY! 

I. 

SwBBTBST  love !  I'll  not  forcet  thee, 

Time  shall  only  teach  my  neart 
Fonder,  warmer,  to  regret  thee, 
Lovely,  gentle  as  thou  art  I 
Farewell,  Bessy! 
We  may  meet  again. 
11. 
Yes,  oh  yes!  again  we  meet,  love! 

And  repose  our  hearts  at  last; 
Oh,  sure  'twiJl  then  be  sweet,  love! 
Calm  to  think  on  sorrows  past. 
Farewell,  Bessy! 
We  may  meet  again. 
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m. 

Yet,  I  feel  my  heart  is  breaking. 

When  I  think  I  stray  from  thee. 
Round  the  world  that  qaiet  seeking 
Which  I  fear  is  not  for  me. 
Pareweii,  Bessy  1 
We  may  meet  again. 
IV. 
Calm  to  peace  thy  lover's  bosom  — 

Can  it,  dearest!  roust  it  be? 
Thou  within  an  hour  shalt  lose  him. 
He  for  ever  loses  thee ! 
Farewell,  Bessy! 
Yet  oh !  not  for  ever  ! 
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THOU  ART,  OH  GOD! 
Mr,  —  UiiKNowK.  • 

**Tke  day  is  thine;  the  night  also  Is  thine:  thou  hast  prepared  the  light  and  the  son. 
**Thoa  hast  set  all  the  horflers  of  the  earth;  thoa  hast  made  samner  and  winter."— Aalm 

I. 

Tbou  art,  oh  God  !  the  life  and  light 

Of  all  this  wondroiu  world  we  see ; 
Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night. 

Are  but  reflections  caught  from  Thee. 
Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine ! 

IL 
When  Day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 

Among  the  opening  clouds  of  Even, 
And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 

Through  golden  vistas  into  Ileaven  — 
Those  hues,  that  make  the  Sun's  decline 
So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord  !  are  Thine. 

HI. 
When  Night,  with  wings  of  starry  gioom, 

0*ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies. 
Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 

Is  sparkling  with  unoumberM  eyes  — 
That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine. 
So  grand,  so  countless,  Loro!  are  Thine. 

IV. 

When  youthful  Spring  around  us  breathes. 

Thy  Spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh ; 
And  every  flower  the  Summer  wreathes 

Is  born  beneath  that  kindling  eye. 
Where'er  we  turn,  thv  glories  shine. 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Tlune. 

THIS  WORLD  IS  ALL  A  FLEETING  SHOW. 

Air.  —  Stbvbnson. 

I. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 

For  man's  illusion  given  $ 
The  smiles  of  Joy,  the  tears  of  Woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow  — 

There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven ! 

n. 

And  false  the  light  on  Glory's  plume. 

As  fa<Ung  hues  of  Even; 
And  Love  and  Hope,  and  Beauty's  bloom, 
Are  blossoms  gather  d  for  the  tomb  — 

There's  nothing  bright  but  Heaven  I 

III. 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day. 

From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven, 
And  Fancy's  flash,  and  Reason's  ray. 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way  — 

There's  noting  cairn  but  Heaven! 

*  I  have  heard  that  this  air  Is  by  the  late  Mrs.  Sheridan.    It  Is  siug  ^  the  heantifiil  old 
words,  **I  do  confess  thou*rt  smooth  and  lair.*' 
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FALLEN  IS  THY  THRONE. 
Air,  —  WURTrai. 

L 

Fallen  is  thy  Throne,  oh  Israel ! 

Silence  is  o^er  thy  plains; 
Thy  dwellings  aU  lie  desolate, 

Thy  children  weep  in  chains. 
Where  are  the  dews  that  fed  thee 

On  Etham^s  barren  shore? 
That  fire  from  Heaven  which  led  thee. 
Now  lights  thy  path  no  more. 

Lord !  thou  didst  love  Jerusalem  — 

Once  she  was  all  thy  own ; 
Her  love  thy  fairest  heritage,  * 

Her  power  thy  glory's  throne:  * 
Till  evil  came,  ana  blighted 

Thy  long-loved  olive-tree;  —  ' 
And  Salem's  shrines  were  lighted 

For  other  Gods  than  Thee! 

III. 
Then  sunk  the  star  of  Solyma  — 

Then  pass*d  her  glory's  day. 
Like  heath  that,  in  the  wilderness,  ^ 

The  wild  wind  whirls  away. 
Silent  and  waste  her  bowers. 

Where  once  the  mighty  trod. 
And  sunk  those  guilty  towers. 

While  Baal  reign'd  as  God ! 

IV. 
«Go,"  —  said  the  Lord  —  "Ye  Conqaerors ! 

'^Steep  in  her  blood  your  swords, 
'^And  race  to  earth  her  battlements,  ^ 

"For  they  are  not  the  Lord's! 
^Till  Zion's  mournful  daughter 

'^O'er  kindred  bones  shall  tread, 
"And  Hinnom's  vale  of  sUughter  ^ 

"ShaU  hide  but  half  her  deadl" 

WHO    IS  THE   MAID 
ST.  JEROME'S  LOVE.  ▼ 

Air.  —  Bbethovbn. 

I. 

Wbo  is  the  Maid  my  spirit  seeks. 

Through  cold  reproof  and  slander''s  blight? 
Has  she  Love's  roses  on  her  cheeks? 

Is  Aer's  an  eye  of  this  world's  light  ? 
No,  —  wan  and  smik  with  midnight  prayer 

Are  the  pale  looks  of  her  I  love. 
Or  if,  at  times,  a  Ogbt  be  there, 

Its  beam  is  kindled  from  above. 

H. 
I  chose  not  her,  my  soul's  elect. 

From  those  who  seek  their  Maker's  shrine 

1  "I  have  left  mine  heritage ;    I  have  given  the  dearl j-bcloved  of  my  soul  into  the  hands 
of  hoT  enemies.*'  —  Jeremiah,  xii,  7. 

2  *^Do  not  disgrace  the  throne  of  thy  glory."  —  Jer,  xiv.  21. 

3  ^*The  Lord  called  thy  name  a  green  olive-tree;  fair  and  of  goodly  fruit,"  &c.— Jer.  xLlB. 

4  **For  he  shall  be  like  the  heath  In  the  desert."  —  Jer.  xvii.  tt. 

5  **Take  auay  her  battlenjenta ;  for  they  are  not  the  Lord's."  —  Jer.  v.  10. 

6  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come,   saith  the  Lord,  that  it  shall  no  more  be  called  To- 

1>het,  nor  the  Valley  of  the  Sun  of  Hinnomf  but  the  Valley  of  Slaughter;  for  they  aiiall  bury 
n  Tophet  till  there  be  no  place."  —  Jer.  vii.  32. 

7  These  lines  were  suggested  by  a  passage  in  St.  Jerome's  reply  to  some  calamnioun  re- 
mraks  that  had  been  circulated  upon  his  intimacy  with  the  matron  Paula:  —  **>iumquid  me 
vestes  sericae,  nitentes  gemmae,  picta  facies,  aut  auri  rapuit  ambitioV  Nulla  fuit  alia  Komae 
matronarum,  ouae  meam  possit  edomare  mentem,  nisi  lugeus  aique  jejuiani ,  fletu  peae  cae 
cata."  EpUt.  *^St  tibi  puttm.** 
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In  gems  and  garlands  proudly  deck'd, 

As  if  themselves  were  things  divine ! 
No  —  Heav'n  but  faintly  warms  the  breast 

That  beats  beneath  a  broider'd  veil ; 
And  she  who  comes  in  glittering  vest 

To  mourn  her  frailty,  still  is  frail.  ^ 

hi. 

Not  so  the  faded  form  I  prize 

And  love ,  because  its  bloom  is  gone ; 
The  glory  in  those  sainted  eyes 

Is  all  the  grace  her  brow  puts  on. 
And  ne'er  was  Beauty's  dawn  so  bright, 

So  touching  as  that  form's  decay, 
Which ,  Kke  the  altar's  trembling  light. 

In  holy  lustre  wastes  away  ! 

TH£  BIRD,  LET  LOOSE. 
Air,  —  Bbbthovbn. 

I. 

Tbb  bird ,  let  loose  in  eastern  skies ,  * 

When  hastening  fondly  home, 
Ne'er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing ,  nor  flies 

Where  idle  warblers  roam. 
But  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light, 

Above  all  low  delay. 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight, 

Nor  shadow  dims  her  wi^y. 

IL 
So  grant  me ,  God  I  from  every  care 

And  stain  of  pasnon  free. 
Aloft,  through  Virtue^s  purer  air. 
To  hold  my  course  to  Thee  t 
^  No  sin  to  dottd  —  no  lure  to  stay 

My  Soul ,  as  home  she  springs;  — 
Thy  Sunshine  on  her  joyful  way. 
Thy  Freedom  in  her  wings  t 

OH!  THOU  WHO  DRY'ST  THE  MOURNER'S  TEAR! 

Air,  —  Hatdn. 
"He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  biadeth  op  their  wonnda.**  J^alm  CMMi,  3. 

I. 

Oh  !  Thou  who  dry'st  the  mourner's  tear, 

How  dark  this  world  would  be, 
If ,  when  deceived  and  wounded  h»e, 

We  could  not  fly  to  Thee. 
The  friends  who  in  our  sunshine  live. 

When  winter  comes,  are  flown; 
And  he  who  has  but  tears  to  give. 

Must  weep  those  tears  alone. 
But  Thou  wilt  heal  that  broken  heart, 

Which,  like  the  plants  that  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part, 

Breathes  sweetness  out  of  woe. 

n. 

When  joy  no  longer  soothes  or  cheers, 

And  e'en  the  hope  that  threw 
A  moment's  sparkle  o'er  our  tears. 

Is  dimm'd  and  vanish'd  too ! 
Oh!  who  would  bear  life's  stormy  doom. 

Did  not  thy  Wing  of  Love 
Come ,  brightly  wafting  through  the  gloom 

1  Ou  fctg  »fV<7OQpo0«cr.     rtiv  dariQrfivaav  itu  •—  Chrytoat,  Honrll.  8.  in  Bpftt,  ad  Tin. 
1  The  earrioT  pigeon.  It  is  well  known,  flies  at  an  elevated  pftch,  in  order  to  Barmount 
every  obstaele  between  her  and  the  place  to  whieh  she  is  destined. 
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Our  peaoe-branch  firon  above? 
Then  Sorrow,  tooch'd  by  Thee,  grows  brig^ 

With  more  than  Rapture's  fsy  $ 
As  Darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light 

We  never  saw  by  day  I 

WEEP  NOT  FOR  T^OSE. 
Air.  —  AvisoN. 

L 

Wkkp  not  for  those  whom  the  vdl  of  the  tomb, 

In  life's  happy  morning,  hath  hid  from  our  eyes, 
Ere  sin  threw  a  blight  o'er  the  spirit's  young  bioom^ 

Or  Earth  had  profaned  what  was  born  for  the  skies.^ 
Death  chill'd  the  fair  fountain,  ere  sorrow  had  stain'd  it, 

'Twas  frozen  in  all  the  pure  light  of  its  course. 
And  but  sleeps  till  the  sunshine  of  Heaven  has  unchain'd  it, 

To  water  that  Eden  where  first  was  its  source! 
Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb, 

III  life's  happy  morning ,  hath  Md  from  our  eyes. 
Ere  Sin  threw  a  blight  o'er  the  spirit's  young  bloom. 

Or  earth  had  profiuied  what  was  bom  for  the  slues. 

U. 
Mourn  not  for  her ,  the  young  Bride  of  the  Vale ,» 

Our  gayest  and  loveliest ,  lost  to  us  now. 
Ere  life's  early  lustre  had  time  to  grow  pale. 

And  the  garland  of  Love  was  yet  fresh  on  her  brewl 
Oh!  then  was  her  moment,  dear  spirit,  for  flying 

From  this  gloomy  world ,  while  its  gloom  was  unknown - 
And  the  wild  hymns  she  warbled  so  sweetly ,  in  dying, 

Were  echoed  in  Heaven  by  tips  like  her  ownl 
Weep  not  for  her ,  —  in  her  spruig-time  she  flew 

To  that  land  where  the  wings  of  the  soul  are  vnAirl  d, 
And  now,  like  a  star  beyond  evening's  cold  dew. 

Looks  ra<Uantly  down  on  the  tears  of  this  world. 


THE  TURF  SHALL  BE  MY  FRAGRANT  SHRINE. 

Air,  —  Stbvbnsoh, 

L 

Thb  turf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrine) 
My  temple.  Lord  !  that  Arch  of  thine; 
My  censer's  breath  the  mountain  airs. 
And  silent  thoughts  my  only  praters.  * 

My  choir  shall  be  the  moonlight  waves, 
When  murmuring  homeward  to  thdr  cavea, 
Or  when  the  stilEiess  of  the  sea. 
E'en  more  than  music,  breathes  of  Thee  I 

in. 

ni  seek,  by  day,  some  glade  unknown, 
Ail  light  and  silence,  like  thy  Throne! 
And  the  pale  stars  shall  be,  at  night. 
The  only  eyes  that  watch  my  rite. 

IV. 
Thy  Hcav'n,  on  which  'tis  bliss  to  look. 
Shall  be  my  pure  and  shining  book. 
Where  I  shall  read ,  in  words  of  flame, 
The  glories  of  thy  wondrous  name. 

I  Thb  teeoDd  veree,  which  I  wrote  loas  after  ^  first,  •M«t«J  <t2^a^^^*tt72bl!^ 
and  amiable  rirl.  tiie  daayiiter  of  tke  lat*  CdIomI  Miibripg e ,  wfco  wm  majk^  m 
ehareb,  Octofcr  4l,  1815,  aid  died  of  a  favw  la  a  ftiw  weelt  »§" «  ^^??S?J  £«  lL?dS5K 
belli  Memed  icarcely  oat  of  our  earn  when  we  hwrd  ^^  ^^J^^^'^'^S  iSL^Ottmwm 
iihe  mg  Mveral  hyniaa,  ia  a  voice  even  clearer  and  eweeter  Jh»a  ««»»»;  "*  fSj;* '5f"_J52 
aome  from  Ike  preeent  eoUecl,ion  (particoIarW ,  "There's  aothins  bright  but  Heaven  ),  waicii 
this  very  interestiaff  girl  had  ofien  heard  dttfiaff  the  summer. 

%  Pii  oraat  taiild. 
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V. 

Ill  read  thy  aneer  in  the  rack 

That  donds  awhile  the  day-beam^s  track ; 

Thy  mercy  in  the  azure  hue 

Of  sunny  brightneM  breaking  through! 

VI. 
There's  nothing  bright,  above ,  below. 
From  flowers  uiat  bloom  to  stars  that  glow, 
But  in  its  light  my  soul  can  see 
Some  feature  of  thy  Deity ! 

VII. 
There's  nothing  dark ,  below,  above, 
But  in  its  gloom  I  trace  thy  Love, 
And  meekly  wait  that  moment,  when 
Thy  touch  shall  turn  all  bright  again ! 

SOUND  THE  LOUD  TIMBREL. 

MIRIAM'S  SONO. 

Air,  —  AvisoN.  * 

" Aad  Miriam ,  th«  Prophetess^  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  In  her  hand ;  and  all  the 
wonca  went  out  after  her ,  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.**  —  Exod.  iv.  20. 

L 

Soimn  the  loud  Timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea ! 
JnnoYAU  has  triumph'd ,  —  his  people  are  free. 
Sing  —  for  the  pride  of  the  Tyrant  is  broken, 

His  chariots ,  his  horsemen ,  all  splendid  and  brave 

•      How  vain  was  their  boasting!    -  The  Lord  hath  but  spoken, 
And  chariots  and  horsemen  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Sound  the  loud  Timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea ! 
Jbiiovah  has  triumph'd,  —  his  people  are  free. 

n. 

Pnuse  to  the  Conqurroi,  praise  to  the  Lord? 

His  word  was  our  arrow,  his  breath  was  our  sword!  — 

Who  shall  return  to  tell  Egypt  the  story 

Of  those  she  sent  forth  in  the  hour  of  her  pride  ? 
For  the  I.«ord  hath  look'd  out  from  his  pillar  of  glory  ,* 

And  all  her  brave  thousands  are  dash  d  in  the  tide. 
Sound  the  loud  Timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea ! 
Jbhovah  has  triumph'd,  —  his  people  are  free. 

GO,  LET  ME  WEEP. 
Air,  —  Stbvbnson. 

L 

Go,  let  me  weep!  there's  bliss  in  tears, 

When  he  who  sheds  them  inly  feels 
Some  lingering  stain  of  early  years 

Effaced  by  every  drop  that  steals. 
The  fruitless  showers  of  woridly  woe 

Fall  dark  to  earth  and  never  rise ; 
While  tears  that  from  repentance  flow. 

In  bright  exhalement  reach  the  skies. 
Go ,  let  me  weep !  there's  bliss  in  tears, 

When  he  who  sheds  them  inly  feels 
Some  lingering  stain  of  early  years 

Efiaced  by  every  drop  that  steals. 

Leave  me  to  sigh  o'er  hours  that  flew 

More  idly  than  the  summer's  wind. 
And ,  while  they  pass'd ,  a  fragrance  threw, 

But  left  no  trace  of  sweets  behind.  — 
The  warmest  sigh  that  pleasure  heaves 

Is  cold,  is  faint  to  those  that  swell 

1  I  have  so  altered  the  eharacter  of  this  air ,  wfalefa  Is  fraar  the  beginalag  of  one  of  Avt- 
stfa*s  old-ftslrioned  concertos,  that,  wHhout  this  aekaowledgmoat.  It  could  hardly,  I  think,  be  re- 
conlxed. 

2  *'Aad  It  came  to  pass,  that.  In  the  nonlag  watch,  the  Lofd  looked  oato  the  host  Of  the 
Egyptians,  through  the  pillar  of  lire  and  of  the  cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the  fig^ptUBS." 
—  Exod.  iiv.21. 
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The  heart,  where  pure  repentanee  grieves 

0*er  hours  of  pleasure,  loved  too  well! 
fjeave  me  to  sigh  o'er  days  that  flew 

More  idly  than  the  summer's  wind, 
And ,  while  Uiey  pas(»M ,  a  fragrance  threw. 

But  left  no  trace  of  sweets  behind. 

» 

COME  NOT,  OH  LORD! 

Air,  —  Hayjin. 

I. 
Comb  not,  oh  Lord  !  in  the  dread  robe  of  splendour 

Thou  worest  on  the  Mount ,  in  the  day  of  thine  ire ; 
Come  veird  in  those  shadows,  deep,  awiiil,  but  tender. 

Which  Mef  cy  flings  over  thy  features  of  Are ! 

II. 
Lord  !  thou  rememb'rest  the  night,  when  thy  Nation  ^ 

Stood  fronting  her  Foe  by  the  red-rolling  stream  ; 
On  Egypt  '^  thy  pillar  frown'd  dark  desolation, 

Wlule  Israel  bask'd  all  the  night  in  its  beam. 

lU. 
So ,  when  the  dread  clouds  of  anger  enfold  Thee, 

From  us ,  in  thy  mercy ,  the  dark  side  remove ; 
While  shrouded  in  terrors  the  guilty  behold  Thee, 

Oh!  turn  upon  us  the  mild  light  of  thy  Love  I 

WERE  NOT  THE  SINFUL  MARY'S  TEARS. 

Air,  —  Stbvbnson. 

I. 
Wbrb  not  the  sinful  Mary's  tears 

An  offering  worthy  Heaven, 
When,  o^er  the  faults  of  former  years. 

She  wept  —  and  was  forgiven  ?  — 

When,  bringing  every  balmy  sweet 

Her  day  of  luxury  stored. 
She  o'er  her  Saviour's  hallow'd  feet 
The  precious  perfumes  pour'd ;  — 

III. 
And  wiped  them  with  that  golden  hair, 

Where  once  the  diamond  shone. 
Though  now  those  gems  of  grief  were  there 
Wfich  shine  for  God  alone! 

IV. 
Were  not  those  sweets,  so  humbly  shed ,  — 

That  hair,  —  those  weeping  eyes,  — 
And  the  sunk  heart,  that  inly  bled, — 
Heaven's  noblest  sacrifice  ¥ 

V. 
Thou ,  that  hast  slept  in  error's  sleep, 
^  Oh !  wouldst  thou  wake  in  Heaven, 

Like  Mary  kneel ,  like  Mary  weep, 
*^Love  much" '  —  and  be  forgiven ! 

AS  DOWN  IN  THE  SUNLESS  RETREATS. 

Air,  —  Haydn. 

L 
Aa  down  in  the  sunless  retreats  of  the  Ocean, 
Sweet  flowers  are  springing  no  mortal  can  see,  ' 

1  "And  it  eame  betweea  the  camp  of  the  Effypilana  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  aad  It  waa  m  elaai 
a^  iarluNws  toUen,  bot  It  gave  light  by  niriit  to  tbeM."— iSro^xiT.ai.M;app]|catioaorthis 


tap  of  the  Effyptiana  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  aad  It  waa  m  cJ 
.  light  byni^tto  tbeM."— iSrM£xiT.ai.Mjrapp]|catioaof 
.8*^  borrowed  from  lone  late  prooewriter,  whose  name  I  am  nagratefal  eBoughto  forget. 
*i^  ?iJ??^  •^,"}^*  Efypt"  here.  It  will  salt  the  music  better  to  sing  "On  these;-  aiid  in 
S^J^gJ^  Hno  of  the  nmt  verse,  '^While  shrouded**  miy ,  with  the  same  view,  be  alterad  te 
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So,  deep  in  my  soul  the  still  prayer  of  derotioo. 

Unheard  by  the  world ,  riies  nlent  to  Tbee^ 

My  God  !  silent  to  Thee  — 

Pure,  warm,  silent  to  Thee; 

So ,  deep  in  my  sooi  the  still  prayer  of  devotion. 

Unheard  by  the  world,  rises  suent  to  Thee! 

U. 
As  still  to  the  star  of  its  worship ,  (hough  clouded, 

The  needle  points  faithfully  o'er  the  dim  sea, 
So ,  dark  as  I  roam ,  in  this  wintry  world  shrouded. 
The  hope  of  my  spirit  turns  trembling  to  Thee, 
IVly  God  !  trembling  to  Thee  — 
True,  fond ,  trembling  to  Thee: 
So ,  dark  as  I  roam ,  in  this  wintry  world  shrouded, 
The  hope  of  my  spirit  turns  trembling  to  Thee ! 

BUT  WHO  SHALL  SEE.  '    * 

Air.  —  Stbybmsozv. 

I. 

But  who  shall  see  the  glorious  day 

When,  throned  on  Zion's  brow. 
The  LoBD  shall  rend  that  veil  away 

Which  hides  the  nations  now!^ 
When  earth  no  more  beneath  the  fear 
^  Of  his  rebuke  shall  lie ; ' 

When  pain  shall  cease ,,  and  every  tear 

Be  wiped  from  every  eye ! ' 

IL 
I'hen,  JuDAH !  thou  no  more  shall  mourn 

Beneath  the  heathen^s  chain ; 
Tby  days  of  splendour  shall  return. 

And  all  be  new  aeain.  * 
l*he  Fount  of  Life  shall  then  be  quafTd 

Li  peace,  by  all  who  come!^ 
And  every  wind  that  blows  shall  waft 

Some  long-lost  exile  home ! 

ALMIGHTY    GOD! 

CHORUS  OF  PRIESTS. 

jiir,  —  MoXAKT. 

L 

Almighty  God  !  when  round  thy  shrine 
I  The  Palm-tfee'sheav'nly  branch  we  twine  9*^ 

(Emblem  of  Life's  eternal  ray,  •» 

And  Love  that  '^fadeth  not  away,") 

We  bless  the  flowers ,  expanded  all  ,^ 

Wc  bless  the  leaves  that  never  fall. 

And  trembling  say ,  —  **In  Eden  thus 

^^The  Tree  of  Life  may  flower  for  us  !'* 

n. 

When  round  thy  Cherubs ,  smiling  calm 
Without  their  fiiames  ,^  we  wreathe  the  Pahn, 

1  **Ab4  be  will  destroy  In  this  moantalo  Ike  face  of  the  covttlmg  oait  over  oil  people,  aai 
Um  v»11  thai  it  •pread  over  all  natloai."  -^  Isaiah  %%v,  7. 

S<*The  rebuke  of  hia  people  shall  he  uke  away  from  off  all  the  earlh.**  — /«afak  uv.  6. 

3  ^*And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  ihefr  eyes ;  neither  ahall  there  be  aay  BMfe 
f9i^r-  Jlev.  xil.  4. 

4  /^Aad  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said ,  Behold ,  1  make  all  things  new.^  —  Bep.  ul.  5. 
5«*ABd  whosoever  wfll,  let  him  take  the  water  of  Hfe  freely."  Re»,  vvil.  17. 

5  **The  Seriptnres  having  declared  that  the  Temple  of  Jerasalem  was  a  type  of  the  Mee- 
•lah ,  It  is  natural  to  coaelude  that  the  J^lnu ,  whieh  made  so  eonspicnoos  a  llaure  In  that 
straccare,  represented  that  Life  and  Jmmortaiity  whieh  were  brooght  to  light  by  the  Geopel.'* 
~  OiMrvafloiis  on  tike  /Wm  ^  as  a  aaered  Emblem ,  by  W.  Tighe. 

7  **And  he  carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house  round  about  with  carved  flgurea  of  chciaUma, 
sad  palm-trees ,  and  open  flowera,  —  1  Kinga  vi.  29. 

v*^Waen  the  passover  of  the  tabernacles  was  revealed  to  the  great  law-giver  ia  tha 
Bonnt,  then  the  eherobic  images  whieh  appeared  in  that  structure  were  no  longer  surrounded  by 
Msws;  for  the  tabernacle  was  a  type  of  the  dispensation  of  mercy,  by  which  Jehovah  coafinar 
ei  his  giadoos  covenant  to  redeem  aianklnd."  —  Obeervativiu  as  the  Falm, 
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Oh  God  !  we  feel  the  emblem  tnie,  — 
Thy  Mere^  u  eternal  too  I 
Those  Cherubs ,  with  their  smiling  eyes. 
That  crown  of  Palm  which  never  3ies» 
Are  but  the  types  of  Thee  above — 
Eternal  Life  and  Peace  and  Lovel 

OH  FAIR!  OH  PUREST! 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE  TO  HIS  SISTER.* 
Air.  —  MooRB. 

L 
Oil  fair!  oh  purest!  be  thou  the  dove 
That  (lies  alone  to  some  sunny  groye^ 
And  tives  unseen ,  and  bathes  her  wing. 
Ail  vestal  white,  in  the  limpid  spring. 
There ,  if  the  hovering  hawk  be  near. 
That  limpid  spring  in  its  mirror  dear 
Reflects  him ,  ere  he  can  reach  his  prey, 
And  warns  the  timorous  bird  away. 

Oh  !  be  lilce  this  dove ; 
Oh  feir !  oh  purest!  be  like  this  dove. 

II. 
The  sacred  pages  of  God^s  own  book 
Shall  be  the  spring ,  the  eternal  brook. 
In  whose  holy  mirror,  night  and  day, 
Thou  wilt  study  Heaven's  reflected  ray :  — 
And  should  the  foes  of  virtue  dare. 
With  gloomy  wing,  to  seek  thee  there. 
Thou  wilt  see  how  dark  their  shadows  lie 
Between  Heaven  and  thee ,  and  trembling  fly  !  t 

Oh!  be  like  the  dove; 
Oh  (air!  oh  purest!  be  like  the  dove. 

Ill  St.  Aiirurtine>  treatlfle  upon  the  advanUron  of  a  aolltary  lire,  addrrased  to  hU  »%i*ter, 
there  fs  Uie  foiniwlng  Tani^irul  pamage,  from  uhlch,  the  reader  will  porcHve,  the  thoiighi  of 
^his  fidof  wan  taken:  —  ^^Te,   soror,  aunqiian  nolo  cfme  aeoiiratu,  ned  tiiiiere  aeroperqiie  litani 
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584  CORRUPTION  AND  INTOLERANCE. 


PREFACE. 

1  UK  practice,  which  has  lately  been  introduced  into  literature,  of  writing  very 
long  notes  upon  very  indifferent  verses,  appears  to  me  rather  a  happy  invention ;  for 
it  supplies  us  with  a  mode  of  turning  stupid  poetry  to  account;  and,  as  horses  too 
dull  for  the  saddle  may  serve  well  enougn  to  draw  lumber ,  so  Poems  of  this  kind 
make  exccUent  beasts  of  burden ,  and  will  bear  notes ,  though  they  may  not  bear 
reading.  Besides,  the  comments  in  such  cases  are  so  little  under  the  necesjdty  of 
paying  any  servile  deference  to  the  text,  that  they  may  even  adopt  that  Socratic  dog- 
ma ,  ^^Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos.'^ 

In  the  first  of  the  following  Poems  I  have  ventured  to  speak  of  the  Revolution 
in  language  which  has  sometimes  been  employed  by  Tory  writers,  and  which  is 
therefore  neither  very  new  nor  popular.  But  however  an  Englishman  may  be  re- 
proached with  ingratitude ,  for  depredating  the  merits  and  results  of  a  measure, 
which  he  is  taught  to  regard  as  the  source  of  his  liberties  —  however  ungrateful  it 
might  be  in  Alderman  B-rch  to  question  for  a  moment  the  purity  of  that  glorious 
era ,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  the  seasoning  of  so  many  orations  —  yet  an  Inshman, 
who  has  none  of  these  obligations  to  acknowledge,  to  whose  country  the  Revolution 
brought  nothing  but  injury  and  insult,  and  who  recollects  that  the  book  of  Molyneux 
was  burned,  by  order  of  William^s  Whig  Parliament,  for  daring  to  extend  to  un- 
fortunate Ireland  those  principles  on  which  the  Revolution  was  professedly  founded, 
an  Irishman  may  venture  to  criticise  the  measures  of  that  period,  without  exposing 
himself  either  to  the  imputation  of  ingratitude ,  or  the  suspicion  of  being  influenced 
by  any  Popish  remains  of  Jacobitism.  No  nation ,  it  is  true ,  was  ever  blessed  with 
a  more  golden  opportunity  of  establishing  and  securing  its  liberties  for  ever  than 
the  conjuncture  of  Eighty-eight  presented  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  But  the 
disgraceful  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  had  weakened  and  degraded  the  national 
character.  The  bold  notions  of  popular  right ,  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  straggles 
between  Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament  were  gradually  supplanted  by  those 
slavish  doctrines  for  which  Lord  U-kesb-ry  eulogizes  the  churchmen  of  that  period ; 
and  as  the  Reformation  had  happened  too  soon  for  the  purity  of  religion,  so  the 
Revolution  came  too  late  for  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Its  advantages  accordingly  were 
for  the  most  part  specious  and  transitory  ,  while  the  evils  which  it  entailed  are  still 
felt  and  sUU  increasmg.  By  rendering  unnecessary  the  frequent  exercise  of  Pre- 
rogative ,  that  unwieldy  power  which  cannot  move  a  step  without  alarm ,  it  limited 
the  only  interference  of  the  Crown,  which  is  singly  and  independently  exposed 
before  the  people,  and  whose  abuses  are  therefore  obvious  to  their  senses  and  capa- 
cities; like  the  myrtle  over  a  certain  statue  in  Minerva's  temple  at  Athens,  it  skilfully 
veiled  from  their  sight  the  only  obtrusive  feature  of  royalty.  At  the  same  time 
however  that  the  Revolution  abndged  this  unpopular  attribute ,  it  amply  compensated 
by  the  substitution  of  a  new  power ,  as  much  more  potent  in  its  effect  as  it  is  more 
secret  in  its  operations.  In  the  disposal  of  an  immense  revenue  and  the  extensive 
patronage  aimexed  to  it,  the  first  foundations  of  this  power  of  the  Crown  were  laid ; 
the  innovation  of  a  standing  army  at  once  increased  and  strengthened  it,  and  the  few 
slight  barriers  which  the  Act  of  Settlement  opposed  to  its  progress,  have  all  been 
gradually  removed  during  the  Whiggish  reigns  that  succeeded,  till  at  length  this 
spirit  of  influence  is  become  the  vital  prindple  of  the  State ,  whose  agency ,  subtle 
and  unseen ,  pervades  every  part  of  the  Constitution ,  lurks  under  all  its  forms  and 
regulates  all  its  movements ,  and ,  like  the  invisible  sylph  or  grace  wluch  presides 

over  the  motions  of  beauty, 

'^llfam ,  quidqaid  af  it ,  quoqao  vestigia  flectit, 
Componit  furtim  sabsequiturque.** 

The  cause  of  Liberty  and  the  Revolution  are  so  habitually  associated  by  Englishmen, 
that  probably  in  objecting  to  the  latter  I  may  be  thought  hostile  or  indifferent  to 
the  former ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  such  a  suspicion ;  the  very  object 
which  my  humble  animadversions  would  attain  is,  that,  in  the  crisis  to  which  I 
think  England  is  hastening ,  and  between  which  and  foreign  subjugations  he  may 
soon  be  compelled  to  choose ,  the  errors  and  omissions  of  l(i88  may  be  remedied ,  and 
that ,  as  she  then  had  a  Revoludon  without  a  Reform ,  she  may  now  seek  a  Reform 
without  a  Revolution. 

In  speaking  of  the  parties  which  have  so  long  agitated  England ,  it  will  be 
observed  tliat  I  lean  as  little  to  the  Whigs  as  to  their  adversaries.  Both  factions 
have  been  equally  cruel  to  Ireland ,  and  perhaps  equally  insincere  in  their  efforts  for 
the  liberties  of  England.  There  is  one  name  indeed ,  connected  with  Whiggism ,  of 
which  I  can  never  think  but  with  veneration  and  tenderness.  As  justly ,  however, 
might  the  light  of  the  sun  be  claimed  by  any  particular  nation,  as  the  sanction  of  that 
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uanie  be  aMumed  by  any  party  iwhateTer;  Mr.  Fox  belonged  to  mankind,  and  they 
have  lost  in  him  their  ablest  friend. 

With  respect  to  the  few  lines  upon  Intolerance  which  I  have  subjoined ,  they 
are  but  the  imperfect  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  Essays ,  with  which  I  here 
menace  my  readers,  upon  the  same  important  subject.  I  shall  look  to  no  higher 
merit  in  the  task,  than  that  of  giving  a  new  form  to  claims  and  remonstrances, 
which  have  often  been  much  more  eloquently  urged ,  and  which  would  long  ere  now 
have  produced  their  effect,  but  that  the  minds  of  some  men,  like  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  ^  contract  themselves  the  more ,  the  stronger  light  there  is  shed  upon  tliem. 

CORRUPTION: 

A    POETIC    EPISTLE. 

Nw  &*  iintxp^*  (D<nci(f  i|  cryoQocg  S'tinenQcnai  vccvva'  awBiOTpnat  8b  txvzi  rov- 
vmvy  ^9*  cov  anohoXe  nai  vtvocrpiBv  rj  *ElXag,  Tccvtcc  d*  taziTi;  J^rjXogj  mis 
Biliitpirr  ytXmg  ccv  d/aoZoyi^'  cvyyvoftrj  rotg  BUyx^l^^voig'  fticog^  av  rovrois 
rt£  tnivifia  *  vaUa  ntevxay  oaa  a%  xov  SooQodimtiv  riqirrizat, 

DaMOMTH.    i'uUiiFr.  xu. 

Boast  on,  my  friend  —  though  stript  of  all  beside, 

Thy  struggling  nation  still  retains  her  pride:  ^ 

That  pride ,  which  once  in  genuine  glory  woke, 

When  Mariborough  fought  and  brilliant  St.  John  spoke, 

That  pride ,  which  still ,  by  time  and  shame  unstung, 

Outlives  e*en  Wh-tel-cke's  sword  and  H-wkes-b*ry*s  tongue! 

Boast  on,  my  friend,  while  in  this  humbled  isle ,  ^ 

Where  honour  mourns  and  freedom  fears  to  snule. 

Where  the  bright  light  of  England^s  fame  is  known 

But  by  the  baleful  shadow  she  has  thrown 

On  aU  our  f&te  ^  —  where ,  doomM  to  wrongs  and  slights. 

We  hear  you  talk  of  Britain's  glorious  rights. 

As  weeping  slaves ,  that  under  hatches  Ue, 

Hear  those  on  deck  extol  the  sun  and  sky ! 

Boast  on ,  while  wandering  through  my  native  haunts, 

I  coldly  luten  to  thy  patriot  vaunts. 

And  feel ,  though  dose  our  wedded  countries  twine. 

More  sorrow  for  my  own  than  pride  from  thine. 

Yet  pause  a  moment — and  if  truths  severe 
Can  find  an  inlet  to  that  courtly  ear 
Wluch  loves  no  politics  in  rhyme  but  P-e*s, 
And  hears  no  news  but  W-ras  gazetted  lies ; 
If  aught  can  please  thee  but  the  good  old  saws 
Of  '^Church  and  State  ,**  and  ''William's  matchless  bws ," 
And  ''Acts  and  Bights  of  glorious  Eighty-eight" ! 

1  Aof  11  SQM  ae  sua  omnia  impeose  mirantur }  caeteras  aaUoaes  deepectai  habent.  —  flAa* 
ciav  (as  auoted  ia  one  of  Drydea^n  Prefaces). 

2  BaflaBd  beg aa  very  early  to  feel  the  effects  of  crnelty  towards  her  depeadcncira.  **Th« 
severity  of  her  Govemment  (says  Maephersoo)  contributed  more  to  deprivn  her  of  the  contiaealal 
domiatoasof  the  family  of  Plaoucenefc  than  thearmsof  France.*'— See  his  HUtory,  vol.  I.  pace  111. 

,  a  ^'By  the  toul  reduction  of  the  klaffdom  of  Ireland  la  1691  (says  Borke)  the  rula  of  the  na- 
Cive  Irish,  and  in  a  great  meaiiure  too  of  the  lirst  races  of  the  Kaclisb,  was  completely  aceompHch- 
ed.  The  new  Enrli^h  interest  was  settled  with  as  solid  a  stability  as  aay  thing  in  human  affairs 
eaa  look  for.  All  the  penal  laws  of  that  uaparsUeled  code  of  oppression  which  were  made  after 
Che  last  event  were  rosnifestly  the  effects  of  national  hatred  and  scorn  towards  a  ooaquered 
people,  whom  the  victors  delighted  to  trample  upon,  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  to  provoke.*' 
Yet  this  is  the  era  to  which  the  wise  Common  Council  of  Dublin  refer  us  for  ^Mnvaluabie  blese- 
»KVf  &.O.**  Aad  this  is  the  era  which  such  Governors  as  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  R-chmnd 
think  it  politic  to  commemorate  in  the  eyes  of  my  lasnlted  coantryoMn ,  by  an  annual  procession 
round  the  sutoe  of  Kiag  William! 

Aa  uavaryiag  trait  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  Ireland  has  been  her  selection  of 
sach  men  te  govera  us  as  were  least  likely  to  deviate  into  Justice  aad  liberality ,  and  the  alsrm 
which  she  has  taken  when  aay  conscientious  Viceroy  has  shewn  symptoms  of  departure  from 
the  old  code  of  prejudice  and  oppression.  Our  most  fsvourite  Governors  have  accordingly  beea 
our  shortest  visitors,  and  the  first  momenu  of  their  popularity  have  in  general  been  the  last 
of  their  Government.  Thos  Sir  Aathony  Bellincham ,  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
WBS  recalled  ^'for  not  sufficiently  consulting  the  Eagllsh  interests,"  or,  ia  other  words,  for  not 
•hooting  the  requisite  qusntity  of  wild  Irish.  The  same  kind  of  delinquency  led  to  the  recall 
of  Sir  John  Perrot,  ia  Elisabeth's  time,  aad  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Rsdnor,  in  the  reiga  of 
Charles  the  Secoad,  of  whom  Lord  Orford  says,  "We  are  not  told  how  he  disapDointed  the 


kiag's  eipectations ,  probably,  not  by  too  great  complaisaace ,  nor  why  his  admiaistration, 
which  Burnet  calls  just,  was  disliked.  If  it  is  true,  that  he  was  a  good  governor,  the  pre- 
sumption will  be  that  his  rule  was  not  disliked  by  those  fo  whom  but  from  whom  he  was  seat.**-- 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 

We  are  not  without  iastaaaes  of  the  same  illiberal  poliey  la  our  own  times. 


58^  CORRUPTION: 

Things  which ,  though  now  a  century  out  of  date, 
Still  serve  to  ballast ,  with  convenient  words, 
A  few  crank  arguments  for  speeching  Lords.  —  ^ 
Turn ,  while  I  tell  bow  England's  freedom  found. 
Where  most  she  look'd  for  ufe ,  her  deadliest  wound; 
How  brave  she  struggled ,  while  her  foe  was  seen. 
How  faint,  since  Influence  lent  that  foe  a  screen ; 
How  stronn;  o^er  James  and  Popery  she  prevaird. 
How  weakly  feel,  when  Whigs  and  gold  assail'd.  * 

While  Kings  were  poor,  and  all  those  schemes  unknown, 
Which  drain  the  People  but  enrich  the  Throne ; 
Bre  yet  a  yielding  Commons  had  supplied 
Those  chains  of  gold  by  which  themselves  are  tied; 
Then  proud  Prerogative,  untaught  to  creep, 
With  Bribery's  silent  foot  on  Freedom^s  sleep,' 

1  It  never  seems  to  oecur  to  thone  oratorn  and  addrrasen  who  roaad  off  so  maay  sentea- 
eea  aud  parampiia  wiUi  the  Bill  of  Righu,  ihe  Act  of  Settlement  &c.,  that  all  the  Provivions 
which  these  A  em  contained  tor  the  preservation  of  parliameutarj'  independence  have  been  ion|^ 
laid  aside  as  romantic  and  troublesome.  The  Revolution,  as  its  greatest  admiren  aclcnowtodfe, 
was  little  more  than  a  recognition  of  ancient  privileges ,  a  restoration  of  that  old  Gothic  struc- 
ture, which  was  brought  from  the  woods  of  Germany  into  Bngland.  Edward  the  First  had  long 
belore  made  a  similar  recognition,  and  had  even  more  expressly  reverted  to  the  first  principles 
of  the  eimstitution ,  bv  decUiriug  that  'Hhe  people  »hou]d  have  their  laws,  liberties,  and  tree 
cufitoms  as  largely  and  wholly  as  they  have  used  to  have  the  same  at  any  time  they  had  them.  * 
But,  luckily  for  the  Grown  and  its  interests ,  the  eoncessions  both  of  Edward  ana  of  William 
have  been  equally  vaffoe  and  verbal,  equally  theoretical  and  insincere.    The  feudal  systeoi 

was  continued,  notwithstanding  the  former,  and  Lord  M 's  honest  head  is  upon  his  shoulderp, 

in  spite  of  the  latter.  So  that  1  confess  I  never  meet  with  a  politician  who  seriously  quotes  the 
Deelaration  of  Rights,  ^c.  to  prove  the  actual  existence  of  Engliab  liberty ^  that  I  do  not  think 
of  the  IVIarquia,  whom  Montesquieu  nu^ntions,*  who  set  about  looking  for  mines  in  the  Pyrenees 
upon  the  strength  of  authorities  which  he  had  read  in  some  ancient  authors.  The  poor  Mar- 
quis toiled  and  searched  in  vain.  He  quoted  his  authorities  to  the  last,  but  he  found  no  mines 
after  all. 

2  The  chief,  perhaps  the  only  advantage  which  has  resulted  from  the  system  of  Infloenee. 
is  the  tranquil ,  uninterrupted  flow  which  it  has  given  to  the  administration  of  Government.  If 
Kincs  must  be  paramount  in  the  State  (and  their  Ministers  at  least  seem  to  think  so),  the  coun- 
trv  Is  indebted  to  the  Revolution  for  enabling  them  to  become  so  quietly,  and  for  removing  so 
ikilfully  the  danger  of  those  shocks  and  cuilisioua  which  the  alarming  efforts  of  prerogative 
never  tailed  to  produce. 

It  is  the  nature  of  a  people  in  general  to  attend  but  to  the  externals  of  Government.    Ha- 


haif-stupid.  half- drunk,  and  half-asleep;"  and  however  we  may  dissent  from  this  petulant  effu- 
sion of  a  Scotch-woman,  it  must  bo  owned  that  the  reasoning  powers  of  Johu  Bull  are  not  very 
easily  called  into  action,  and  that  even  where  he  does  condescend  to  exert  them,  it  is  like 
Dogberry*s  display  of  his  reading  and  writing,  "where  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity;  as 
upon  that  deep  question  about  the  dangers  of  the  church,  which  was  submitted  for  his  discussioa 
by  Mr.  P-rc-v-1  at  tlie  late  elections.  It  follows,  however,  from  this  apathy  of  the  people,  tJiai 
as  long  as  no  glaring  exertion  of  power,  no  open  vlolaiiou  of  forms  is  obtruded  uiMin  them, 
it  is  of  very  little  consequence  how  matters  are  managed  behind  the  curtain ;  and  a  Tew  quiet 
men,  geuing  close  to  the  ear  of  the  Throne,  may  whisper  away  the  salvation  of  the  counti^ 
so  inaudibly,  that  ruin  will  be  divested  of  half  iu  alarming  preparatives.  If,  in  addition  to  his 
slumber  of  the  people,  a  great  majority  of  those  whom  they  have  deputed  to  watch  for  them, 
can  be  induced,  by  any  irresistible  argument,  to  prefer  the  safety  of  the  government  to  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  constitution,  and  to  think  a  coonivance  at  the  encroachments  of  power  lees  trou- 
blesome than  the  diflicuities  which  would  follow  reform,  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  tranquil  state 
of  affairs  than  must  necessarily  result  from  such  general  and  well-regulated  acqniesccsee.  In- 
stead of  vain  and  agitating  etforts  to  esUblish  that  speculative  balance  of  Ihe  conatitol)os«  wMck 
perhaps  has  never  existed  but  in  the  pages  of  Montesquieu**  and  De  Lolme,  a  preposdernnce 
woulii  be  silently  yielded  to  one  of  the  three  estates,  which  would  carry  the  other  two  almost 
insensibly  but  effectually  along  with  it;  and  even  though  the  path  might  lend  c^cntonMy  to  de- 
struction, yet  its  specious  and  gilded  smoothness  would  almost  atone  Tor  the  danger-' like  Mil- 
ton*i  bridge  over  Chaos,  It  would  lead 

»*Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive,  down  to  ••••."  ,.   ._, 

S  Though  the  kings  of  England  were  mosi  unroyally  harassed  and  fettered  in  all  their  par- 

■aits  by  pecuniary  diflienlties ,  before  the  provident  enactments  of  Wil1iam*s  reign  had  opened 

to  the  Crown  its  present  sonrces  of  wealth,  yet  wo  most  not  attribute  to  the  Hevolutionarj 

Whigs  the  credit  altogether  of  inventing  tkis  art  of  gnvernraeut.    Its  advantages  had  Ism 


Commonwealth  never  would  have  existed.  But  it  wns  during  the  reign  of  the  second  Ctonen, 
that  the  nearest  approaches  were  made  to  that  pecuniary  system  which  our  debt,  our  fusM, 
and  our  taxes,  have  since  brought  to  such  perfection ;  nnd  Clifford  and  Dauby  would  not  disgraee 
even  the  present  times  of  political  venality.  Still,  however,  the  exnerlment  was  but  partinl  and 
imperfect***,  and  attended  with  scarcely  any  other  advanUge  tJian  ihat  of  aoggeeting  the  uaes  to 

*  Liv.  xxi.  chap.  II.  .      .     «   ..  ^  *l 

**  Montesquieu  seems  not  a  little  satislied  with  his  own  ingenuity  in  finding  ovt  tiM 
chameter  of  the  English  from  the  nature  of  their  polilicnl  institutions;  but  it  appears  ^  ne 
somewhat  like  that  easy  sagacity,  by  which  Lavater  liaa  discovered  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare  in  his  features.  ,  , 

*'*  See  Preface  to  a  Collection  of  Debates.  &C.  in  1014  nnd  1695,  for  an  aecoant  of  the 
public  tables  kept  at  Westminster,  In  Charles  the  Second's  time,  *^to  feed  the  betrayers  ef 
their  couutiy.'*    The  payment  of  each  day^s  work  was  left  under  their  respective  platca. 


A  POETIC  EPISTLK.  ^j^ 

Frankly  avowM  bis  bold  enslaving  plan. 

And  ciaim'd  a  right  from  God  to  trample  man! 

But  Luthcr^s  light  had  too  much  warm'd  mankind 

For  Hampden*8  tniths  to  linger  long  behind ; 

Nor  then,  when  king-tike  Popes  had  fiill^n  so  low. 

Could  pope-like  Kings '  escape  the  leyelling  blow. 

That  ponderous  sceptre  (in  whose  place  we  bow 

To  the  light  talisman  of  influence  now). 

Too  gross,  too  risible  to  work  the  spell 

Whi(£  modern  Power  performs ,  in  tragments  fell : 

In  fragments  lay ,  till ,  patchM  and  painted  o*er 

With  leurs-de-lys ,  it  shone  and  soourg'd  once  more ! 

^was  then ,  my  friend ,  thy  kneeling  nation  qualTd 

Long,  long  and  deep  the  churchman's  opiate  draught 

Of  tame  obedience — till  her  sense  of  right 

And  pulse  of  glory  seem*d  extinguish'd  quite. 

And  Britons  slept  so  sluggish  in  their  chain. 

That  wakening  Freedom  calFd  almost  in  Tain ! 

Oh  England!  England!  what  a  chance  was  thine, 

When  the  last  tyrant  of  tliat  ill-starr'd  line 

Fled  from  his  sullied  crown ,  and  left  thee  free 

To  found  thy  own  eternal  liberty  ! 

How  bright ,  how  glorious ,  in  that  sunshine  hour. 

Might  patriot  hands  have  rais'd  the  triple  tower^ 

Of  British  freedom  on  a  rock  divine, 

Wluch  neither  force  could  storm  nor  treachery  nune! 

But  no  —  the  luminous ,  the  lofty  plan, 

lake  mighty  Babel,  seem'd  too  bold  for  man; 

The  curse  of  jarring  tongues  again  was  given 

To  thwart  a  work  that  rais'd  men  near  to  heaven! 

While  Tories  marr'd  what  Whigs  had  scarce  begun ,' 

While  Whigs  undid  what  Whigs  themselves  had  done,* 

vhleh  the  power  of  the  purse  haa  been  since  eonverted^  Just  an  the  foIminatiBg  dust  of  the  ehe- 
■tats  nay  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  ioTention  of  gonpowder. 

i  The  driveilinc  eorreapendence  between  James  L  and  hia  **dof  Steenio"  (the  Duke  of 
Buekiaifham) ,  which  we  find  amonf  the  Hardwicke  Papers,  suflicieatly  shews,  if  we  wanted 
such  iiruslratlon ,  Into  what  dotinc ,  Tdioiie  brains  the  plan  of  arbitrary  power  may  enter. 


t  Taciins  has  expressed  hfa  opinion ,  in  a  passage  very  frcqneatly  quoted ,  that  such  a  dis- 
tribution of  power  as  the  theory  of  the  Hritish  constitution  eihibftA  is  mereJy  a  subject  of 


policy  of  Henry  VIl.  and  his  suceevsor,  reduced  their  weight  by  brealcing  np  the  feudal  sys- 
ten  of  property ;  that  the  power  of  the  Grown  became  then  suprene  and  absolute ,  till  the  bold 
encroachments  of  the  Oonmons  subverted  the  fabric  altogether;  that  the  alternate  ascendency 
of  prerogative  and  privilege  distracted  the  period  which  followed  the  Restoration ;  and  that, 
lastly,  the  Acts  of  IGbH,  by  laying  the  foundatinn  of  an  unbounded  court-influence,  have  secured 
a  preponderance  to  the  Throne  which  every  suooeeding  year  increaaca.  So  that  the  British 
aoB8iitatio9  has  never  perhaps  existed  but  in  theory. 

S  ^*Thofle  two  thieves  (says  Ralph)  between  whom  the  natioa  waa  erueiJied**.  —  Use  and 
Abase  of  Parlianents  ,  pare  IM. 

4  The  nonarchs  or  Great  BriUin  can  never  be  snfBciently  grateful  for  that  generoos 
spirit  which  led  the  Revolutionary  Whigs  to  give  away  the  Crown ,  without  Imposing  any  of 
those  restraints  or  stipulations,  which  othi-r  men  might  have  takea  advantage  of  such  a  moment 
to  enforce,  and  In  framing  of  which  they  had  so  good  a  model  to  follow  as  the  limitatioas  pro- 
posed by  the  Lords  Essex  and  Halifax  in  the  debate  open  the  Bxelosion  Bill.  They  not  only 
condescended  however  to  accept  of  places,  bat  they  took  care  that  these  dignities  should  be  no 
impediment  to  their  "voice  potentiar'  in  affairs  of  legislation;  and  though  an  Act  was  after 
many  yearn  suffered  to  pass,  which  by  one  of  its  articles  disqaalified  placemen  from  ser\'ing  as 
members  of-  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  yet  it  was  not  allowed  to  Interfere  with  the  infloence  of 
the  rdgning  monarch,  nor  indeed  with  that  of  his  successor  Anne,  as  the  purifying  elanife  was 
not  to  take  effeet  till  after  the  decease  of  the  latter  sovereign ,  and  she  very  consTderatel^'  re- 
pealed it  altogether.  So  that,  as  representation  has  continued  ever  since,  if  the  King  were  simple 


ed  bin  with  the  tlret  suspension  of  the  habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  had  beea  banrded  since  the 

•  confirmation  of  that  privilege;  and  this  example  of  onr  Deliverer's  reign  has  not  been  lost  upon 

any  of  his  successors.    They  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  standing  arnv,  and  circulated  in 

ita  defence  the  celebrated  ^^Balancing  Letter,*'  In  which  it  la  Insinuated  that  Kagland,  even  then, 

in  her  boasted  hour  of  regeneration,  was  arrived  at  auch  a  pitch  of  faction  and  corroptlon,  that 

nothing  could  keen  her  in  order  but  a  Whig  ministry  and  a  standing  army.    They  refused,  as 

lone;  as  they  coold,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments;  and  though  theDeclamtion  ef  Rights 

aeknowledged  the  necessity  ofsuch  a  reform,  they  were  able,  bv  arts  not  unknown  to  modern  minis- 

tern,  to  brand  those  as  traitors  and  republieaas  who  urged  it.  *    Bat  the  grand  and  distinruish- 

Ing  trait  of  their  measures  was  the  power  which  they  gave  to  the  Crown  of  aanlhtlsting 

*  See  a  Famphlet  pabtished   in   1693,  upon  the  King's  refusing  to  sirn  the  Triennial 

Bill,  called  "A  Discourse  between  a  Yeoman  of  Kent  and  a  Knight  of  a  Shire.**  -~  <«Here- 

upon  (snys  the  Yeoman)  the  gentleman  grew  angry ,  and  said  that  1  talked  like  a  base  com- 

mone-wealth  nun." 


S88  CORRUPTION: 

The  time  was  lost,  and  WiUiam,  ^th  a  smile, 
l^aw  Freedom  weeping  o^er  th'  uofioishM  pile ! 
Hence  all  the  ills  you  suffer*,  hence  remain 
Such  galling  fragments  of  that  feudal  chain  ,^ 
Whose  links ,  around  you  by  the  Norman  flung, 
Though  loos'd  and  broke  so  often ,  sdll  have  clung. 
Hence  sly  Prerogatiye ,  like  Jove  of  old. 
Has  turn'd  his  thunder  into  showers  of  gold. 
Whose  silent  courtship  wins  securer  joys  ,^ 
Taints  by  degrees,  and  ruins  without  noise 
While  Parliaments ,  no  more  those  sacred  things 
Which  make  and  rule  the  destiny  of  Kings, 
Like  loaded  dice  by  ministers  are  thrown. 
And  each  new  set  of  sharpers  cog  their  own! 
Hence  the  rich  oil ,  that  from  the  Treasury  steals, 
And  drips  o'er  all  the  Constitution's  wheels, 
Giving  the  old  machine  such  pliant  play  ,^ 

the  freedom  of  electioiiK,  of  mndclyiog  for  ever  that  stream  of  representation,  whieh  had,  even 
in  the  mont  agitated  times,  reflected  Home  features  of  the  people,  bat  which  then,  for  the  lir»i 
time,  became  tlie  Pactolus  of  the  court,  and  grew  so  darliened  with  sands  of  gold,  that  it  ser- 
ved for  the  people*s  mirror  no  longer.  We  need  but  consult  the  writings  ofthat  time,  to  un- 
derstand the  astonishment  then  excited  by  measures ,  which  the  practice  of  a  centory  has  ren- 
dered not  only  familiar  but  necessary.  See  a  paiit(ihlet  called  **'ljie  Danger  of  mercenary  Pur- 
liaroents,"  lti!»d;  State  Tracts,  Will.  111.  vol.H.  p.b3H-,  and  see  also  ''Some  Paradones  prenentcd 
as  a  IMew  Year's  Gilt"  (Sute  Poems,  vol.  111.  p.  3*27). 

1  The  last  great  wound  given  to  the  feudal  system  was  the  Act  of  the  12Ui  of  Charles  II. 
which  abolished  the  tenure  ol  knight's  service  in  capiie,  and  which  Blackstoue  compares,  for 
its  salutary  inilueuce  upon  property ,  to  the  boasted  provlHious  of  Magna  Charta  itself.  Yet 
even  in  this  Act  we  see  the  elfccts  of  that  counteracting  spirit,  that  Arimenius,  which  ban 
weakened  every  effort  of  the  English  nation  towards  liberty,  wkich  allowed  but  half  the  errors 
of  Popery  to  be  removed  at  the  lletbrmatiuu,  and  which  planted  more  abuses  than  it  suffered 
to  be  rooted  out  at  the  Revolution.  The  exclusion  of  copyholders  fmm  their  share  of  elective 
rights  was  permitted  to  remain  as  a  brand  of  a  feudal  servitude ,  and  as  an  obstacle  to  the  rise 
of  that  strong  counterbalance  which  an  equal  represenialion  of  property  would  oppose  to  the 
weight  of  the  Crown.  If  the  managers  of  the  Revolution  had  been  Ninccre  in  their  wishes  fur 
reform,  they  would  not  only  have  taken  this  fetter  off  the  rights  of  election,  but  they  would 
have  renewed  the  mode  adopted  in  CromwelPs  time  of  increasing  the  number  of  knights  of  the 
shire,  to  the  exclasion  of  those  rotten  insigniiicant  boroughs,  which  have  tainted  the  whole  mass 
of  the  constitution.  Lord  Clarendon  calls  this  measure  of  CromwelFs  ''an  alteration  lit  to  be 
more  warrantably  made,  and  in  a  better  time.''  It  formed  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  in  VtMi 
but  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  retorm  was  a  kind  of  dramatic  niece ,  about  as  likely  to  be  acted  as  Mr. 
Sheridan's ''Foresters." 

9  —  fore  enim  tutum  iter  et  patens 
Converse  in  pretium  Deo. 

Aurnm  per  medios  ire  satellites, 

Et  perrumpere  amat  saxa,  potentios 
Ictu  fulmineo.  Horat.  lib.  iii.  od.  16. 

The  Athenians  considered  seduction  so  much  more  dangerous  than  force,  that  the  pe- 
nalty for  a  rape  was  merely  a  pecuniary  tine,  while  the  guilt  of  seduction  was  panished  with 
death.  And  though  it  must  be  owned  thot,  during  the  reign  of  that  ravitiher  Prerogative,  the 
poor  Constitntion  was  treated  like  Miss  Cunegund  among  the  Bulgarians;  yet  1  a^ree  with  the 

trineipte  of  the  Athenian  law,  that  her  present  state  of  wilting  self-abandoiiment  w  much  more 
opeless  and  irreclaimable,  and  calls  for  a  more  signal  vengeance  upon  her  ^educers. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  trace  the  history  of  JVerogative  from  the  date  of  its  strength  un- 
der the  Tudor  princes,  when  Henry  VII.  and  his  succensors  "taught  the  people  (aa  l^athaniel 
Hacon  says  *)  to  dauee  to  the  tune  of  Allegiance"  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution ,  when  the 
Throne,  in  its  attacks  upon  liberty ,  began  to  exchange  the  noisy  explosions  of  iVerognlive  for 
the  silent  and  effectual  airgun  of  Influence.  In  considering  it  too  nince  that  memorable  era, 
we  shall  find  that,  while  the  royal  power  has  been  abridged  in  branches  where  it  might  be  made 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  it  has  been  leu  in  full  and  unshackled  vigour  against 
almost  every  point  where  the  integrity  ot  the  constitution  i»  vulnerable.  For  insUnce,  the 
power  of  chartering  boroughs,  to  whose  capricious  abuHo  in  the  hands  of  the  Stuarts  we  are 
indebted  for  mo«t  of  the  present  anomalies  of  representation,  might,  if  Muffered  to  remain,  have 
in  some  degree  atoned  for  its  mischief  by  revtoring  the  old  uuchartered  boroughs  to  their  ri^bta, 
nnd  widening  more  equally  the  basis  of  the  legislature,  liut,  by  the  Act  of  Union  with  iMsot- 
land,  this  part  of  the  prerogative  was  removed,  IcMt  Liberty  Hbould  have  a  ehaace  of  being 
healed  even  by  the  rust  of  the  spear  which  had  wounded  her.  The  power,  however,  of  creating 
peers,  which  has  generally  been  exercised  for  the  government  agaijuit  the  constitution ,  is  len 
in  free,  unqualified  activity;  notwithstanding  the  example  of  that  celebrated  Bill  for  the  limits^ 
tion  of  this  ever-budding  branch  of  prerogative,  which  was  proposed  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
under  the  peculiar  sanction  and  recommendation  of  the  Court,  but  which  thelVhigs  rejected 
with  that  characteristic  delicacy,  which  has  genernlly  prevented  them,  when  in  office  themselves, 
from  taking  any  uncourtly  advantage  of  the  Throne.  It  will  be  recollected,;  however,  that 
the  creation  of  the  twelve  peers  by  the  Tories  in  Anne's  reign  (a  measure  which  Swift,  like  a 
true  party  man,  defends)  gave  these  upright  Whigs  all  possible  alarm  for  their  liberties. 

With  regard  to  this  generous  fit  abont  his  prerogative  which  seized  the  good  King  George 
L  historians  have  said  that  the  paroxysm  originated  more  in  hatred  to  his  son  than  in  love  to  the 
constitution;**  but  no  person,  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  the  three  Georges,  could  possibly 
suspect  any  one  of  those  gracious  Monarchs  either  of  ill-will  to  his  heir,  or  indifference  for  the 
constitution. 

3  "They  drove  so  fast  (says  Welwood  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  I.),  that  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  wheels  and  chariot  broke."  (Memoirs,  p.  33.)  —  But  this  fatal  accident,  if  we  may  judge 
from  experience ,  is  to  be  imputed  less  to  the  folly  aad  impetuosity  of  the  drivers ,  thaa  to  tMt 
want  or  that  supplying  oil  from  the  Treasurv ,  which  has  been  tound  so  necessary  to  make  a 
*  Historic  aniT Politic  Discourse ,  ice.  part.  ii.  p.  1 14. 
"'  Coxe  says  that  this  Bill  was  projected  by  Sunderland. 


•• 


That  Court  and  Commoraf  jog  ^nejoitiefli  way, 
Wliiie  Mdsdom  trembles  for  the  cra&y  car 
So  gilt ,  so  rottea ,  carrying  fools  so  &r ! 
And  the  dup'd  people ,  hourly  doom'd  to  pay 
The  sums  that  bribe  their  liberties  away/ 
Like  a  young  eagle,  who  has  lent  his  [Aume 
To  fledge  the  shaft  by  which  he  meets  his  doom. 
See  thdr  own  feathers  plock'd ,  to  wing  the  dait 
Which  rank  corruption  destines  for  their  heart  i 
But  soft!  my  friend  —  1  bear  ^hee  proudly  say, 
^^What !  shall  I  listen  to  the  impious  lay, 
'*That  dares,  with  Tory  Ucense,  to  profane 
*^The  bright  bequests  of  William's  glorious  reign  V 
'^Shall  the  great  wisdom  of  our  patriot  sires,    , 
^^Whom  H-wke-b—Y  (|Uotes  fmd  savoury  £Mrdi  admires, 
^*Be  slanderM  thus  ?  shaU  honest  St^ie  agree 
*^With  virtuous  R — se  to  call  us  piire  and  tree, 
^''Yet  fail  to  prove  itY  Shall  our  patent  pair 
*^Of  wise  l^tate-Poets  waste  their  words  in  ur, 
*'And  Pye  unheeded  breathe  his  prospVous  strain, 
**And  Onn-g  take  the  peopWs  sense  in  vain  V  "  * 

fm'erament  Kke  Uiafc  of  Bog  land  run  •moolhly.  If  Cbarlen  had  been  «■  well  prorfded  with  this 
articia  as  his  succeiMora  have  been  since  the  happy  Revulutioit,  hi«  Couimons  woald  never  have 
merited  from  the  Throne  the  harvh  appellaifivn  ot  ^'seditious  vlpprs,"  but  would  have  been  (as 
they  are  now,  and  1  trust  always  will  be)  ^^dutlfol  Conmonp/*—'* loyal  Coaaons,**  jlo.  &e.  and 
would  have  given  him  ship-money  ^  or  any  other  nort  of  moutrv  he  might  take  a  fancy  to. 

1  The  period  that  immediately  succeed)!  a  coronation  has  been  called  very  apily  the  Honey- 
■eon  of  n  reign ;  and  if  we  nuppose  the  Throne  to  ba  the  wife ,  and  the  People  the  hu»band,  * 
1  know  no  batter  model  of  a  matrimonial  traasaction ,  aor  one  thai  1  would  sooaer  recommend 
to  a  woman  of  spirit,  than  that  which  the  arraugementa  of  IbSH  afford,  la  the  first  place,  she 
mast  not  only  obtain  from  her  husband  an  allowance  of  pin-money  or  civil-list  establishmeat, 
safHeient  to  render  her  independent  of  his  caprice^  hot  she  must  also  prevail  on  him  to  make 
her  the  steward  of  his  estates,  and  to  intrust  her  with  the  managaBent  of  all  his  pecuaiary  con- 
eeras.  I  need  not  tell  a  Woman  of  sense  (o  what  spirited  uses  she  may  turn  such  eoaceseions. 
He  will  soon  become  so  tame  aad  docile  uniler  her  hands ,  that  she  may  make  him  play  the 
strangest  and  most  amusing  triclui ,  such  as  qaarrelling  with  his  nearest  and  dearest  relatione 
abonta  dish  of  tea**,  a  turoan***,  or  a  wafer  f;  preparing  his  house  for  defeaoe  against  robbers, 
by  patting  fetters  and  haadcujfs  9n  two  thirds  of  it«  inmates;  employing C-nn—g  and  P-rc-v-1 
in  hfa  sickest  moments  to  read  to  him  alternstely  Joe  Miller  and  the  Catechism,  with  a  thousand 
ether  diverting  inconsistencies.  If  her  spouse  baA'e  still  enough  of  sense  remaining  to  grumble 
at  the  ridieuloiis  exhibition  which  she  rankes  of  hiaa ,  let  her  withhold  from  him  now  and  then 
the  rights  of  the  llabeaa  Corpus  Act  (a  mode  of  proceeding  which  the  womea  of  Atheas  once 
I  adapted  tf),  and  if  the  good  man  loves  «aeh  privileges,  the  interruption  will  soon  rettore  htm  to 
•abmiaaion.  If  his  former  wife  were  a  Papist ,  or  had  any  teadency  that  way ,  I  would  ad\i8e 
my  fair  Sovereign,  wheuever  he  begins  to  argue  with  her  uapleasantlj'.  to  shout  out  **IVo  Pope- 
ry, no  Popery  r  as  loud  as  she  can  ,  into  his  ears,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  an  effea  it  will 
have  In  disconcerting  all  his  argumenta.  This  method  was  tried  latelv  by  an  old  woman  at 
Northampton,  and  with  much  suceess. — Seriously,  this  convenient  bugbear  of  Popery  Is  by  no 
means  the  hsast  among  the  numberless  auxiliaries  which  the  Revolution  has  marshalled  on  the 
side  of  the  Throne.  ->  rhose  unskilful  tyraats  Charles  aad  James,  inslcnd  of  profiting  wisely  by 
that  useful  subserviency,  which  has  alwavs  distinguished  the  ministers  of  oor  religious  establtah- 
ment,  were  blind  enough  to  plan  the  ruin  of  this  best  bulwark  of  their  power,  and  eonnectad 
their  designs  upon  the  Church  so  closely  with  their  attacks  upon  the  Constitution,  th4t  they  iden- 
tified in  the  minds  of  tiie  people  the  interests  of  their  religion  and  their  liberties.  During  those 
timea,  therefore,  ^'No  Puperv"  was  the  watch- word  of  freedom,  and  served  to  keep  the  pifblie 
spirit  awake  against  the  invasions  of  bigotry  aud  prerogative.  The  Revolution,  however,  by  re- 
moving tfaisebfect  of  jealouny,  hs j.^-^-r.  __.. _„  .».-— *u«.i r.L^'ni. .,_?,*  .. 

Throne  has  not  failed  to  take  ever 


means,  lost  its  power  of  alarming  the  people  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown,  has  served  ever 
since  the  very  different  purpose  of  strengthening  the  Crown  against  the  claims  and  struggles  of 
the  people.  The  dancer  of  the  Church  flrom  Papists  and  Pretenders  was  the  chief  pretext  for  the 


people.  The  dancer  of  the  Church  from  Papists  and  Pretenders  was  the  chief  pretext 
repeal  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  for  the  adoption  of  a  standing  army,  for  the  numerous  saspenaioas 
Bitke  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  in  short  for  all  those  spirited  iufraelions  of  the  eonstltution  by 
whieh  the  reigns  of  the  last  century  were  so  eminently  distinguished.  We  have  seen  too  very  late- 
ly bow  the  same  scarecrow  alarm  has  enabled  the  Throne  to  select  its  ministers  from  men, 
whose  servility  is  their  onlv  claim  to  elevation ,  and  who  are  pledged  (if  such  an  alternative 
tntid  arise)  to  take  part  with  the  scruples  of  the  King  acainst  the  salvation  of  the  empire. 

2  Sonenody  has  said,  **Quand  tous  les  Poetes  seromnt  noyes,  ee  ne  seroient  mie  grande  dom- 
nmge  ;^*  hut  I  ahi  aware  that  this  would  be  most  uncivil  languige  at  a  time  when  oar  birth-dny 
adcs  aad  state> papers  are  written  by  snch  pretty  poets  ns  Mr.  P-e  and  Mr.  C-nn-g.  lean  assare 
the  latter  too  that  I  think  him  (like  his  water-proof  colleague  Lord  C-stUr-gh)  reserved  for  • 
▼ery  different  fate  from  that  which  the  author  1  have  just  quoted  imagines  for  his  poetical  fra- 
lemlty  All  I  wish  is,  that  he  would  chaare  places  with  his  brother  P-e,  by  whica  means  we 
shaolu  have  somewhat  less  prose  in  our  odes,  and  certainly  less  poetry  in  our  politics. 

*  This  is  contrary  to  the  ssrabollcai  laagnage  of  prophecy,  in  whieh  (aoeording  to  Sir 
Isaae  Newtaa)  the  King  is  the  huslmnd,  aad  the  People  the  wife.  See  Faber  on  the  Prophe- 
eies.  —  I  wooM  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Faber ,  that  his  friend  Sir  R-eh— d  M-sgr-ve 
em.  In  his  owa  proper  person,  auppiy  him  with  an  eiposltion  of  "the  Uoms  of  the  Beast." 

••  Ameriea.  "^    "^    '         ^     "       •••  i«i|a.       '  f  Ireland, 

tf  See  the  Lysistnta  ef  Aristophanes.  —  The  following  is  the  form  of  suspeasioa,  as  he 
ghresit:  * 

Onmg  av  cn^^  snivvipr]  [udiaxa  (lov 

KovSMno^'  htovca  %'  tofdQi  xm  '§uo  frfMrofuo^ 


CORRUPTION: 

The  people!  —  ah  I  that  FVeedom^s  form  should  stay 
Where  Freedom*8  spirit  long  hath  pass'd  away  ! 
That  a  false  smile  should  play  around  the  dead. 
And  flush  the  features,  where  the  soul  has  fled  [^ 
When  Rome  had  lost  her  Tirtue  with  her  rights. 
When  her  foul  tyrant  sat  on  Capreae^s  heights  * 
Amid  his  ruffian  spies ,  and  doomM  to  death 
Each  noble  name  they  blasted  with  their  breath! 
E*en  then ,  (in  mockery  of  that  golden  time. 
When  the  Republic  rose  rererM ,  sublime, 
And  her  free  sons,  diffused  from  zone  to  zone, 
Gaye  kings  to  every  country  but  their  own,) 
E'en  then  the  Senate  and  the  Tribunes  stood. 
Insulting  marks,  to  shew  how  Freedom^ flood 
Had  dar'd  to  flow ,  in  glory's  radiant  day. 
And  how  it  ebb'd ,  for  ever  ebb'd  away ! » 
Oh !  look  around  —  though  yet  a  tyrant's  sword 
Nor  haunts  your  sleep  nor  trembles  o'er  your  board. 
Though  blood  be  better  drawn  by  modem  quacks 
With  Treasury  leeches  than  with  sword  or  axe. 
Yet  say ,  could  e'en  a  prostrate  Tribune's  power. 
Or  a  mock  Senate  in  Rome's  servile  hour. 
Insult  so  much  the  rights,  the  clums  of  man. 
As  doth  that  fetter'd  mob ,  that  free  divan. 
Of  noble  tools  and  honourable  knaves, 
Of  pension'd  patriots  and  privileg'd  slaves! 
That  party-oolour'd  mass,  which  nought  can  warm 
But  quick  Corruption's  heat  —  whose  ready  swarm 
Spread  their  light  wings  in  Bribery's  golden  sky. 
Buzz  for  a  period ,  lay  their  eggs  and  die ! 
That  greedy  vampire ,  which  from  Freedom's  tomb 
Comes  forth,  vrith  all  the  numicry  of  bloom 
Upon  its  lifeless  cheek,  and  sucks  and  drains 
A  people's  blood  to  feed  its  putrid  veins! — 
"Heav'ns,  what  a  picture!  — yes,  my  friend,  H  ia  dark — 
^'But  can  no  light  be  found ,  no  genuine  spark 
**Of  former  fire  to  warm  us?  Is  there  none 
'^To  act  a  Marvell's  part ? « "—I  fear ,  not  one. 
To  place  and  power  all  public  spirit  tends, 
In  place  and  power  all  public  spirit  ends ;  ^ 
Like  hardy  plants ,  that  love  the  air  and  sky. 
When  out  'twill  tlunve,  but  taken  in  'twill  die! 

1  «4t  li  a  Mudft]  (Mfd  Sir  Cbarlei  Sedley  in  WiUiam^s  relrn)  that  a  Governnent  m  dek 
at  heart  an  oon  is  should  look  so  well  ia  the  face;"  and  Edmund llurke  has  said,  la  theprcssat 
reign ,  **  When  the  people  conoeive  that  laws  and  tribunals ,  and  even  popular  assemblies,  are 
perverted  from  the  ends  of  their  institution,  they  find  in  these  names  or  deeeaerated  establish- 
ments only  new  motives  to  discontent.  Those  bodies  which ,  when  full  of  Hfe  and  beauty,  lay 
In  their  arms  and  were  their  Juy  and  comfort ,  when  dead  and  putrid  become  more  loatnsomiB 
firom  ramembranee  of  former  endearment.*'  — -  Thoughts  on  the  present  Disoontents,  1770. 

9 Tutor  haberi 

Priucipis,  AugustA  Caprearum  in  rape  sedentis 

Oum  irege  Chaldaeo.  Jdvenal  Sat.  x.  v.  91 

The  Senate  still  continued  duringthe  reign  of  Tiberlns  to  manage  all  the  business  of  the  puhlic; 
the  flMuey  was  then  and  long  after  corned  by  their  authority ,  and  every  other  public  aJiair 
received  their  sanction. 

We  are  told  by  Taeitus  of  a  certain  race  of  men ,  who  were  particolarly  oseful  te  the 
Roman  Emperors;  tney  were  called  "Instrumenta  regni,*'  or  ''Court  Tools,"  from  which  itap* 
pears,  that  My  Lords  M-lgr-ve.  Gb-th-m,  Ike.  ice.  are  by  no  means  things  of  modera  iaveniion. 

3  There  Is  something  very  touehiujg  in  what  Tacitus  tells  us  of  the  hopee  that  revived  ia  a 
few  patriot  bosoms,  when  the  death  orAugustus  was  near  approaching,  aaa  the  foad  c&pectation 
with  which  they  began  ''bona  libcrtaiis  incassum  disserero.** 

Fercuson  says,  that  Caesar^s  interference  with  the  rights  of  election  "made  the  sabversisa 
of  the  Republic  more  felt  than  any  of  the  former  acts  ot  his  pawer."  -'  Roman  RepnbUc,  book 
V.  ehap.  1. 

4  Andrew  Marvell,  the  honest  opposer  of  the  court  dnriag  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
•ad  the  last  Member  of  Parliament  who,  according  to  the  ancient  mode,  took  wagee  firom  hie 
constituents.  How  very  much  the  Commons  have  changed  their  pay-masters !  — -  See  the  State- 
Poems  for  some  rude  but  spirited  effusions  of  Andrew  Mmrvell. 

6  The  following  artless  speech  of  Sir  Francis  Winaingtoa  ia  the  reign  efCharlettheSesend, 
will  amuse  those  hIio  are  rully  aware  of  the  perfection  which  we  have  attained  in  that  system 
of  Government  whoae  humble  bcclnnings  seem  to  have  astonished  the  worthy  Baroaet  so  arach. 
*'l  did  observe  (says  he)  thai  a]!  those  who  had  peasioas,  aad  most  of  those  who  had  offices, 
voted  all  of  a  side  as  they  were  directed  by  some  great  officer,  exactly  as  If  their  bwlnem  la 
this  House  had  beea  to  preserve  their  pensions  and  offices,  and  not  to  make  laws  for  the  gaed 
of  them  who  sent  them  here.*'  —  He  alludes  to  that  Parliament  which  was  called,  par  excellence, 
the  Pensionary  Parliament !  a  distinction,  however,  which  it  liaa  long  loot,  and  which  we  meniy 
give  It  from  old  custom ,  Just  u  we  say  The  Irish  Rebellion. 


A  POETIC   EPIBTLB.  qqI 

Not  bolder  ixnths  of  sacred  Freedom  hong 
From  Sidney's  pen  or  burned  on  Fox's  tongue. 
Than  upstart  Whigs  produce  each  market-night, 
While  yet  their  consaence  as  their  purse  is  l^^ht; 
While  debts  at  home  excite  their  care  for  those 
Which ,  dire  to  tell ,  their  much-lov'd  country  owes, 
And  loud  and  upright ,  till  their  price  be  known. 
They  thwart  the  Kiug*s  supplies  to  raise  their  own  — 
But  bees,  on  flowers  alighting,  cease  their  hum, 
So ,  settling  upon  places ,  Whigs  grow  dumb ! 
And ,  though  I  feet  as  if  indignant  Heaven 
Must  think  that  wretch  too  foul  to  be  forgiven. 
Who  basely  hangs  the  bright ,  protecting  shade 
Of  Freedom's  eniiign  o'er  Corruption's  trade,' 
And  makes  the  sacred  flag  he  dares  to  shew 
His  passport  to  the  market  of  her  foe! — 
Yet,  yet,  I  own,  so  venerably  dear 
Are  Freedom's  grave  old  anthems  to  my  ear. 
That  I  enjoy  them ,  though  by  rascals  sung. 
And  reverence  Scripture  e'en  from  Satan's  tongue. 
Nay ,  when  the  Constitution  has  expir'd, 
m  have  such  men ,  like  Irish  wakers ,  lur'd 
To  sing  old  Habeas  Corpus  by  its  side. 
And  ask,  in  purchas'd  ditties,  why  it  died?* 

See  that  smooth  Lord ,  whom  nature's  plastic  pains 
Seem  to  have  destin'd  for  those  Eastern  reigns 
When  eunuchs  flourish'd ,  and  when  nerveless  things 
That  men  rejected  were  the  chos'n  of  Kings ," 
E'en  he  forsooth  (oh  mockery  accurst!) 
Dar'd  to  assume  tlie  patriot's  name  at  first—- ^ 
Thus  Pitt  began,  and  thus  begin  his  apes; 
Thus  devils,  when ySrat  rais'd,  take  pleasing  shapes  — 
But,  oh  poor  Ireland!  if  revenge  be  sweet 
For  centuries  of  wrong,  for  dark  deceit 
And  withering  insult  -  for  the  Union  thrown 
Into  thy  bitter  cup  ,^  when  that  alone 
Of  slavery's  draught  was  wanting*^  — if  for  this 

1  *HV]ii1e  thev  pronii«e  then  liberty,  they  tbemtelvM  ar«  the  servaats  of  eormpiloB.**  2PM« 
ii.—  lmiffMt  with  noeh  deference  to  ihe  ekpoundert  of  Seripture-propbeey,  whether  Mr.  C-oa-ng 
ie  aot  at  priwent  fullilliuff  the  prediction  of  '•nhe  seoifeni  /'  who  were  to  oone  ^Hn  the  la«t  days." 

2  1  believe  it  1i  in  following  the  eorpM  to  the  grave ,  and  not  at  the  wahee  (as  we  call  the 


why  did  you 

Hada*i  yon  a  wife  If  Hadn't  you  a  long  ptpeT*  &e.  Ike.  (8ee  hia  Traveli.)  1  thought  for  a 
long  tine  with  Vallaaeey,  that  we  were  a  colony  of  CarthaglaiaaH,  but  from  this  pa^sago  of  De 
Motraye,  and  from  the  way  in  whick  Mr.  P-re-v-1  would  have  ua  treated,  1  begia  to  suvpect  we 
are  ■•  better  than  Jewa. 

5  Aeeording  to  Xenophoa,  the  ehief  eireomaCaaee  which  reeommeaded  eaaaeha  to  the  aervfee 
of  ^ateni  prinoea,  waa  the  ignominioua  atatlon  which  they  held  in  aociety,  aad  the  probability  of 
their  being »  upon  thia  account,  more  devoted  to  the  will  and  oaprice  ol  a  auater ,  from  whoae 
motiee  alone  they  derived  coaaideratioa ,  and  in  wkoae  favour  they  found  a  refuge  from  the  eon- 
tempt  of  BMaklad.  Aio^oi  om^tg  ol  twouxot  naqa  roig  aXlotg  av&qmTtotg  xcu  dia  tovto 
^ta.Torov  9nucovqov  nqoa^wrrai  *  —  But  1  doobt  whether  avea  an  Eastern  Prlaee  would 
have  ehoaea  an  entire  Admioiatration  upon  thia  principle. 

4  Does  Lord  C-atl-r-gh  remember  the  Reforming  Jfe«olttt<oiu  of  his  early  daysY 

%  ^*And  in  the  cup  an  L^nion  shall  be  thrown."    UamiiKT. 

Three  C*8  were  branded  in  the  Sibylline  books  as  fatal  to  the  peace  and  liberties  of  Rome. 
Tipia  xanna  xaxiora,  Cornelius  Sylla ,  Cornelias  Giana ,  and  ComeJIus  Lentulos  **)•  And 
three  C*s  will  be  remembered  in  Irelaad  as  loag  as  C>m-d-a  aad  cruelty,  Cl-re  aad  eorrnption, 
Gnitl-r-gh  aad  contempt,  are  alliteratively  and  appropriately  associated. 

6  Among  the  many  measures  which ,  since  the  Revolution,  have  contributed  to  Increase  the 
taflnenee  ofthe  Throne,  and  to  feed  up  this  "Aaron's  aerpent  of  the  constitution  to  its  present 
healthy  aad  respectable  magnitude,  there  have  been  few  more  nutritive  than  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  UnloBs.  Sir  John  Pacier  said ,  In  a  debate  upon  the  former  question,  that  **he  would  sub- 
mit it  to  the  House,  whether  men  who  had  basely  betrayed  their  trust  by  giviag  up  their  indepen- 
dent constitution ,  were  fit  to  be  admitted  iato  the  English  Houae  of  Commoas.**  Rut  Sir  John 
would  have  known ,  If  he  had  not  been  out  of  place  at  the  time,  that  the  pliancy  of  such  mate- 
rials waa  aet  among  the  least  of  their  recoaimendatlons.  Indeed  the  promoters  uf  the  Scotch 
Union  were  by  no  menus  disappoiated  In  the  leading  obieet  of  their  measure,  for  the  triumphant 
majorities  of  the  Court-party  la  Parliament  may  be  dated  from  the  admission  of  the  4ft  aad 
the  It.  Once  or  twice  upon  the  nlteration  of  their  law  of  treason  aad  the  Impositloa  ofthe  malc^ 
lax  (measores,  which  were  In  direct  violatloa  of  the  Act  of  Unioa)  these  worthy  North  Britons 
arrayed  themselves  la  opposition  to  the  Court;  but  finding  this  effort  for  their  country  unavailing. 


•  See  a  pamphlet  on  the  Union,  by  **a  Philoaopher.** 
"  See  a  treatiae  by  Pontus  De  Thiard,  "De  recta  N( 


Nomlaam  Imposltioae,"  p.  43. 


SOS  CORRUPTION:  A  POETIC  EPISTLE. 

Revenge  be  sweet,  thoa  hast  that  daemon^fl  bliss; 

For  oh !  'tU  more  than  hell*8  rerenge  to  see 

That  England  trusts  the  men  who  ^e  ruinM  thee ! 

That  in  these  awful  days ,  when  every  hour 

Creates  some  new  or  blasts  some  ancient  power. 

When  proud  Napoleon ,  like  the  burning  shield  ^ 

Whose  light  compelled  each  wondering  foe  to  yield. 

With  baleful  lustre  blinds  the  brave  and  free. 

And  dazzles  Europe  into  slavery  ! 

That,  in  this  hour,  when  patriot  zeal  should  guide. 

When  IVIind  should  rule,  and — Fox  should  rwt  have  died, 

All ,  that  devoted  England  can  oppose 

1  o  enemies  made  fiends  and  friends  made  foes, 

Is  the  rank  refuse,  the  despisM  remains' 

Of  that  unpitying  power,  whose  whips  and  chains 

Made  Ireland  first,  in  wild,  adulterous  trance. 

Turn  false  to  England^s  bed  and  whore  with  France! — 

Those  hacked  and  tainted  tools ,  so  foully  fit 

For  the  grand  artizan  of  nuschief  P-tt, 

So  useless  ever  but  in  vile  employ. 

So  weak  to  save,  so  vigorous  to  destroy! 

Such  are  the  men  that  guard  thy  threaten'd  sbore^ 

Oh  England  I  sinking  England ! '  boast  no  mor& 

they  prudently  deiermined  to  tbink  theneeforward  of  thenitelvee,  aad  fev  ■•■  kave  kept  to  a 
laudable  retoiation  more  firnly.  The  effect  of  Irish  represcaUiiou  upon  the  libertiet  of  Eag- 
laud  will  be  no  leM  perccplible  and  no  less  permanent. 

Ovd'  6yB  TATPOT 

AsLTChrai  ANTEAAONTOS,* 
The  infonioB  of  soch  ehenp  and  uaefnl  ingredieau  aa  ray  Lord  L-m-r-ek ,  Mr.  D-an-s  Br-w»e, 
jkc  kc  into  the  Lei^ialntare  must  act  aa  a  powerful  alteratlvv  on  the  Gonatitallony  and  clear  U 
by  deforces  of  all  the  troubleaome  hanoura  of  honeaty. 

1  Tae  oiagielan'a  ahield  in  Arioato 

E  tolto  per  rertu  dello  aplendora 

La  libertate  a  lore.    Cant  2. 
We  are  told  that  Caeaar*a  code  of  morality  waa  conUined  in  the  following  lines  of  Earipidea, 
which  that  great  man  very  frequently  repeated : 

EinsQ  yuQ  aSinsiv  xqtj  TVQCtPviSog  xsqt 

KaXUatov  aSi%£tv'  Takla  d'  eoaefisiv  ;i;^£09v. 
This  anneara  to  be  alno  the  moral  code  of  Honaparte. 

2  When  the  Duke  of  Buckinf  bam  waa  aasaaainated ,  Charles  the  First,  aa  a  tribute  to  Us 
nemorjr,  continued  all  his  ereatnrea  in  the  same  uoata  and  favours  which  thev  had  enioyed  un- 
der their  patron ;  and  much  in  the  anme  manner  do  we  eee  the  country  aacrinced  to  the  manen 
of  a  Miuisier  at  present. 

It  is  invidious  pcrhapa  to  look  for  parallele  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  but  tiM  eip«- 
dient  of  threatening  the  Coramona  with  dis6olutioa  which  has  lately  been  played  off  with  so  mncli 
eclat,  appears  to  have  been  frequently  resorted  to  at  that  period.  In  one  instance  Hume  tells 
us ,  that  the  King  sent  his  Lord  Keeper  (not  his  Je$ter)  to  menace  the  House ,  that  unless  they 
dispatched  a  certain  Bill  for  subsidies,  they  must  expect  to  ait  no  longer.  By  aimilar  tbrenta 
the  excise  upon  beer  and  a'o  was  carried  in  Charlea  the  Second*a  reign,  it  ia  edifying  to  know 
that  though  Mr.  C-nn-g  despises  Puffendorf,  he  has  no  objection  to  preeedenta  derived  fromtka 
Courta  of  the  Sioarta. 

I  The  following  prophetic  remarks  occur  in  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Robert  Talbot,  who  at- 
tended the  Duke  of  Bedtord  to  Paris  in  IWi.  Talkiag  of  states  wKieh  have  grown  powerful  in 
eommerce,  he  says,  "According  to  the  nature  and  common  course  of  things  there  fa  n  eonfede- 
racy  againut  them,  and  consequently  in  the  same  proportion  ns  they  inerease  in  cidiea,  theyn^ 
preach  to  destruction.  The  address  of  our  King  William  ia  making  all  Europe  take  the  alani 
at  France  has  brought  that  country  before  ua  near  that  inevitable  period.  We  maat  neeenaaiilT 
have  uur  turn,  ana  Great  Britain  will  attain  it  aa  soon  aa  France  ahall  have  a  deelalmer  with 

organs  as  proper  for  that  political  purpose  as  were  those  of  our  William  the  Third 

Without  doubt,  my  Lord,  Great  Britain  must  lower  her  flight.  Europe  will  remind  us  of  the 
bnlance  of  commerce  as  she  has  reminded  France  of  the  balnace  of  power.  The  addreaa  of  eur 
atatesmen  will  immortalise  them  by  contriving  for  ua  a  descent  which  shall  not  be  a  fall,  by 
making  us  rather  resemble  Holland  than  CnrUiage  and  Venice.  '*  —  Lettert  on  Ihe  JmincA 
Nation, 


*  From  Aratua  (v.  713),  a  poet,  who  wrote  upoa  aatronomy,  thoorh,  aa  Cieero 

ua,  he  knew  nothiag  whatever  about  the  aubject— Just  aa  the  great  Harvey  wrote  "Da  Ga- 
aeratlone,'*  though  he  had  aa  little  to  do  with  the  lanttcr  aa  oiy  Lord  Vlaeoont  C. 


INTOLERANCE,  gOj 

INT       LERANCE. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

Thill  clamour,  whlflh  prelends  to  be  raiMd  for  the  nfety  ef  Relij^ion,  baa  almoat 
worn  oul  the  Tory  appeerajice  of  it.  ami  rendered  n«  not  only  the  mo«i  divided 
but  the  Aoat  Immoral  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.'* 

Adouoic,  Freeholder,  No.  37. 

Stjirt  not,  my  Friend,  nor  think  tlie  Muse  will  stain 

Her  dassic  fingers  with  the  dust  profane 

Of  Bulls  y  Decrees,  and  fulminating  scrolls. 

That  took  i»uch  freedom  once  with  royal  souls,  ^ 

When  Heay'n  wa^  yet  the  Pope's  exciusLve  trade. 

And  Kings  were  damned  as  fast  as  now  they  Ve  madd 

No,  no — let  P — gen-n  search  the  Papal  chair' 

Nor  fragrant  treasures  long  forgotten  there. 

And  as  the  witch  of  sunless  Lapland  thinks 

That  little  swarthy  gnomes  delight  in  stini^s. 

Let  sallow  P-rc-v-i  snuff  up  the  gale, 

Which  wizard  J>~gen-n*^  gathered  sweets  exhale  I 

Enough  for  me ,  whose  heart  has  learn'd  to  scprn 

Bigots  alike  in  Home  or  England  born. 

Who  lothe  the  veaom ,  whencesoe'er  it  springs. 

From  Popes  or  Lawyers ,  ^  Pastry-cooks  or  KingSf 

Enoqgh  ios  me  to  laugh  and  weep  by  turns. 

As  mirth  provokes,  or  indignation  bums. 

At  C-nn — g  vapours,  or  as  France  succeeds, 

As  H-wk-sb*ry  proses,  or  as  Irehind  bleeds! 

And  thou ,  my  Friend  -^  if,  in  these  headlong  days, 
When  bigot  Zeal  her  drunken  antics  plays 
So  Dear  a  predpice,  that  mien  the  whHe 
Look  breathless  on,  and  shudder  while  they  smile — 
If,  in  such  fearful  days ,  thou*lt  dare  to  look 
To  hapless  Ireland ,  to  this  rankling  nook 
Which  Heav'n  has  ijreed  from  poisonous  things  in  vain, 

1  The  kiag-depoainf  doctrine,  notwlthitandinf  Its  many  mlsehleTOqs  absurdities,  wao  ef  no 
little  aerviee  to  the  eauae  of  political  liberty,  by  fnculcatlDf  the  right  of  re«iiitanee  to  tyranta, 
and  aMertfng  the  will  of  the  people  to  be  the  only  (rue  fountain  of  power.  Bellarmiiir,  tka  moat 
violent  of  the  advoeatea  for  papal  authority,  was  one  of  the  firat  to  maintain  (see  De  Pontit  lib. 
i.  cap.  1),  '*That  Kinra  have  not  their  auinorliy  or  office  immediately  from  God  nor  kU  law,  but 
only  from  ths  law  ofaatioua;**  and  in  King  Jameses  ^^Defence  of  the  Rigbta  of  Kings  against 
Cwdlnal  Perron/*  we  fiad  His  Majesty  expressing  strong  indignation  against  the  Cardiu)i|  liar 
having  asserted  "that  to  the  deposing  of  a  King  the  consent  of  ihe  people  must  be  obtaiaed*'-^ 
**for  by  these  words  (says  James)  the  people  are  exalled  above  the  Kiag,  and  made  the  judgfael 
the  King's  deppslng.'*  P.  424.  —  Even  in  Mariana's  celebrated  book,  where  ihe  nonseiwe  of 
bigotry  does  not  interfere,  there  are  some  liberal  and  eullahlened  ideas  of  government,  of  the 
restraints  which  should  be  imposed  upon  Royal  power,  of  (he  subordination  of  the  Throne  tf 
the  lAterfsts  of  the  people,  &c  &c.  (De  Rcge  ct  Regis  Institntione.  See  particularly  |ib.  i,  cap* 
|.  8,  sad  9}  —  It  if  rather  remarkable  too,  that  England  should  be  indebted  to  another  Jefuit, 
for  the  ^artiest  defence  of  that  principle  upon  which  the  Revolution  was  founded,  namely,  tk« 
right  of  the  people  to  change  the  succession.  (See  Doleman*s  '^Conferences,'*  written  in  support  ef 
the  title  or  tae  Infant^  of  Spain  against  that  of  James  1.)  When  Englishmen,  therefore,  say  thai 
pppery  is  the  religion  of  slavery ,  they  should  not  only  recollect  that  their  boasted  Constitutifia 
ia  the  irork  and  bequest  of  Popish  ancestors ;  they  should  not  only  remember  the  laws  of  Edr 
ward  111.  '*under  wjmm  (savs  Bolingbroke)  the  constitution  of  ^ur  PariiamenU ,  and  the  whole 
form  of  our  Government,  became  reduced  into  better  form-,**  but  they  should  Inow  that  evee 
the  errors  of  Popery  have  leaned  to  the  cause  of  liberty ,  and  that  Papists ,  however  mistakes 
their  motives  may  have  been ,  were  the  flrot  promulgators  of  the  doctrines  which  led  to  ihe  Re- 
volution. —  But,  in  truth,  the  political  principles  or  the  Roman  Gatholica  hs^e  generally  bee* 
flimde  to  suit  the  convenience  oriheir  opiiressors,  and  they  have  been  represeoteo  altefnately  •• 
alavish  or  refractory ,  according  as  a  pretext  for  tormenting  them  was  wanting.  The  same  Inr 
eenalatency  has  marked  every  other  imputation  against  them.  They  are  charged  with  laxity  la 
the  observance  of  oat|is ,  though  an  oath  has  been  found  sufficient  to  shut  tbem  from  all  world- 
ly advantages.  If  they  reject  some  decisions  of  their  church  ,  they  are  said  to  be  sceptics  apd 
bad  Christiaas ;  ii  they  aomit  those  very  decisions,  tbey  are  breaded  as  hlgotn  sod  bad  sabjeets* 
We  are  told  that  confidence  and  kindness  will  mafee  them  enemiea  to  the  Goveruipent,  though 
we  know  that  exclusion  and  ioiurles  have  with  diificulty  prevented  them  fjrom  being  ita  frieiiS. 
In  short .  nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  misery  of  those  shifts  aad  evasions  by  which  a  Uiig 
coarse  ei  cowardly  injustice  must  be  supported ,  than  the  whole  hlstpry  pt  Great  Britain's  eon- 
duct  towards  the  uatholic  part  of  her  empire. 

2  The  ^* Sella  Stercoraria**  of  the  Popes.  —  The  Right  Honourable  aad  learned  Deeter 
win  fiad  ao  engraving  of  this  chair  In  Spanheim*s  '^Disqutsttlo  Historlca  de  Pap4  Feemijia  ** 
(p.  118)  s  and  I  recommend  ft  as  a  model  lx>r  the  faahioo  of  that  seat  which  the  Doctor  is  aboal 
te  tsjie  in  (he  Frivy-Oou»ei\  of  Ireland. 

9  When  Innocent  X.  was  entreated  to  decide  the  eontr^versy  between  the  Jevpita  and  the 
Jaasenists,  he  answered,  that  **he  had  been  bred  a  Lawyer,  and  had  therefore  nothing  to  no 
wiih  divinity.'*  —  It  were  te  be  wished  that  some  of  oor  EngNsh  pectilbggen  haenr  iA«ir  ele- 
ment as  well  as  Pope  Innocent  X. 
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While  Gr-ff-rd's  tongue  and  M-sgr-ve^s  pen  renain  — 

If  thou  hast  >'e(  no  goidea  blinkers  got 

To  shade  thine  eyes  from  this  devoted  spot. 

Whose  wrongs ,  tbo*  blazouM  o'er  the  world  tliey  be. 

Placemen  alone  arc  privilegM  not  to  see  — 

Oh!  tarn  awhile,  and  tho*  the  shamrock  wreathes 

My  homely  harp ,  yet  shall  the  son£  it  breathes 

Of  Ireland's  slavery ,  and  of  Irelanas  woes, 

LWe ,  when  the  memVy  of  her  tyrant  foes 

Shall  but  exist ,  all  future  knaves  to  warn, 

KmbalmM  in  hate,  and  canonizM  by  scorn! 

When  C-stler — gh ,  *  in  sleep  still  more  profo'Und 

Than  his  own  opiate  tongue  now  deals  around, 

Shall  wait  th*  impeachment  of  that  awful  day 

Which  e'en  hia  practised  hand  can*t  bribe  away ! 

And  oh !  my  Friend ,  wert  thou  but  near  me  now. 
To  see  the  spring  diffuse  o'er  Erin's  brow 
Smiles  that  shine  out ,  unconquerably  fair. 
E'en  thro'  the  blood-marks,  left  by  C-md-n*  there! 
Couldst  thou  but  see  what  verdure  paints  the  sod 
Which  none  but  tyrants  and  th&r  slaves  have  trod. 
And  didst  thoa  know  the  spirit,  kind  and  brave, 
That  warms  the  soul  of  each  insulted  slave. 
Who,  tir'd  with  struggling,   sinks  beneath  his  lot. 
And  seems  by  all  but  watchful  France  forgot '  — 
Thy  heart  would  burn  —  yes ,  e'en  thy  Pittite  heart 
Would  burn  to  think  that  such  a  blooming  part 
Of  the  world's  garden,  rich  in  nature's  charms. 
And  fill'd  with  social  souls  and  vigorous  arms. 
Should  be  the  victim  of  that  cantine  crew, 
So  smooth ,  so  godly ,  yet  so  devilish  too, 
Who ,  arm'd  at  once  with  pray'r-books  and  with  wliips,  ^ 


1  The  braseh  of  faith  whfeh  the  mMsgen  ef  the  Irfth  UdIob  have  beea  galUv  of  dlia 
paiBtioc  those  kopw  of  eBSBcipatioB  whieh  they  excited  Ib  the  iNMonit  of  the  Cathollcfc,  it  i 
■ew  trait  ia  the  anoala  of  Barli^h  policy.    A  nioiilar  deceit  waa  praetirod  to  felleitale  the  VmU 


diaap- 
,  it  BO 

jf  BBfli«ih  policy.    A  nioiilar  deceit  waa  praetitcd  to  felleitale  the  Daioa 

with  Scotlaad ,  aad  hopea  were  held  out  of  exemptioa  fron  the  Corporatioa  mud  Test  Aela ,  Ib 
order  to  divert  the  Parliameat  of  that  eoaatry  from  eBCumberiac  the  aieaaare  with  aay  niipola- 
tloB  to  tliat  effect 

t  Not  the  C-md-n,  who  tpealca  thuo  of  Ireland: 


er}'  npirit  of  oppotitioo,  ia  their 
blacken  their  teeth,  ''bceaiuc,'* 

4  une  of  tiie  unhappy  reauliM  of  (lie  eontroverfly  betweeo  ProteataBta  aad  Catholiea  it  the 
■latual  expoaore  whicb  Uieir  criiniBatfotia  and  reoriminatfont  have  produced.  Ib  vain  do  the 
Proteatantt  charge  the  Papinta  Mlth  closiag  the  door  of  salvation  upon  others ,  while  msBy  of 
their  own  writiBCS  and  artloles  breathe  the  same  ancharltable  spirit.  INo  GaaoB  of  CoBstaaee 
er  Lateran  ever  damned  heretics  more  eifectually  than  the  eighth  of  the  Thirty-aiae  Articles 
eoBaifBs  to  perditioB  every  single  member  of  the  Greek  church,  and  I  doubt  whether  a  more 
■weep{n|[  clause  of  damnation  was  ever  proposed  In  the  o^ost  bigotted  council,  than  that  which 
the  CalvittfstiG  theory  of  predestination  in  the  seventeenth  of  these  Articles  exhibiu.  It  is  true 
that  BO  liberal  Proteiitant  avows  such  exclusive  opinions ;  that  every  honest  clergvman  must  feel 
a  pang  while  he  subscribes  to  them ;  that  some  even  assert  the  Athauasian  Creed  to  be  the  for* 
eery  of  one  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ftih  century,  and  that  eminent  divines, 
like  JortlB,  have  aot  hesitated  to  say,  ^*  There  are  propositions  conulned  in  our  Liturgy  and  Ar- 
tleles.  which  no  man  of  common  sense  amongst  us  believes."  **  But  while  all  this  is  freely  eoa- 
eeded  to  ProteaianU  -,  while  nobody  doubts  their  sincerity ,  when  tbey  declare  that  their  articles 
are  not  essentials  of  faiih,  but  a  collection  of  opinions  which  have  been  promulgated  by  fhlliblc 
men,  and  from  many  of  which  thry  feel  themselves  Jostitied  in  dissenting,  >—  while  so  mueh  li- 
berty of  retraction  is  allowed  to  ProtesUnis  upon  their  own  declared  and  subscribed  Articles  of 
religion,  is  it  not  strange  that  a  similar  indulgence  should  be  refused,  with  sueh  ineonvlndbls 
obsilBacy,  to  the  Catholics,  upoa  tenets  whirh  their  church  has  uniformly  resisted  and  condema- 
ed,  in  every  eountry  where  it  has  flourished  independently  ?  When  the  Catholiea  say,  **The  de- 
eree  of  the  eonndl  of  Lateran  which  you  object  to  us ,  has  no  claim  whatever  upon  either  oor 
faith  or  our  reason ;  it  did  aot  even  profess  to  contain  any  doctrinal  decision,  but  waa  merely  a 
)odlcial  proceeding  of  that  assembly ;  and  It  would  be  as  fair  for  us  to  Impute  a  wife-killing  doc- 
trine to  ihe  Protestants ,  because  their  first  Pupe ,  Heary  VIII.  was  saaetioned  In  an  indulgence 
of  that  propensity,  as  for  yon  to  conclude  (hnt  we  have  inherited  a  king-deposinjg  taste  from  Ihe 
•cfs  of  the  Council  of  Lateran ,  or  the  secular  pretensions  of  our  Popes.  With  respect  too  to 
ue  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  upon  the  strength  of  which  you  accuse  us  of  brealdag 
faith  with  heretica.  we  do  not  healtate  to  pronounce  that  Decree  a  calumnious  forgery,  a  forgery 
teoeo  olivfons  and  ill-fabricated,  that  none  but  oor  enemies  have  ever  venturco  to  give  it  the 
aHghteat  credit  for  aatheaticity  :'*  —  When  the  Catholics  make  these  declarations  (and  they  are 
ahBOat  weary  with  making  them);  when  they  ahew  too,  by  their  conduct,  that  these  declaraiSons 

..    *  See  L'HIstoire  Natnrelle  et  Petit,  du  Royaame  de  Slam,  Ice. 
Strietorea  on  the  Artislea,  SnbseriptioBS,  lie 
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Blood  on  their  bands,  and  Scripture  on  their  lipa^ 

Tyrants  by  creed,  and  torturers  by  text. 

Make  this  life  heli ,  in  honour  of  the  next ! 

Your  R-desd>les,  P-rc-y-ls—ob ,  gracious  Heaven! 

If  I'm  presumptuous ,  be  my  tongue  forgiren, 

When  here  I  swear,  by  my  soul's  hope  of  rest, 

rd  rather  hare  been  bom,  ere  man  was  blest 

liVith  the  pure  dawn  of  Reyelation's  light, 

Yes!  —  rather  plunge  me  back  in  Pagan  night, 

And  take  my  chance  with  Socrates  for  bliss,  ^ 

Than  be  the  Christian  of  a  faith  like  this,  \ 

Which  builds  on  heav'nly  cant  its  earthly  sway. 

And  in  a  convert  mourns  to  lose  a  prey ; 

Which ,  binding  polity  in  spiritual  chains. 

And  tainting  piety  with  temporal  stains ,  * 

Corrupts  both  State  and  Church ,  and  makes  an  oath 

The  knave  and  atheist's  passport  into  both  — 

Which ,  while  it  dooms  dissenting  souls  tor  know 

Nor  bliss  above  nor  liberty  below. 

Adds  the.slave's  suffering  to  the  sinner's  fear. 

And ,  lest  he  scape  hereafter ,  racks  him  here ! ' 

are  tlneere,  and  that  tbeir  faith  and  morals  are  no  more  regulated  by  the  absord  decreet  of  old 
eoundla  and  Popes,  than  their  science  is  inflaenced  by  the  Papal  anathema  against  that  Irishman,* 
who  first  found  out  the  Antipodes :  —  is  it  not  stranre  that  so  many  still  wilfully  distrust  what 
every  good  man  is  so  much  interested  in  believing 'I  rhat  so  many  should  prefer  the  darlc-ltn- 
tern  or  the  13th  century  to  the  sunshine  of  intellect  which  has  since  spread  over  the  world,  and 
that  every  dabbler  in  theology,  from  Mr.  Le  Mesurler  down  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Eichequer, 
should  dare  to  oppose  the  rubbif«h  of  Consunee  aad  Lateran  to  the  bright  triumphant  progress 
of  Justice,  generosity,  and  truth  Y 

1  There  is  a  singular  work  "^unon  the  Souls  of  the  Pagans,**  bv  one  Franeiseos  Cellios,  fa 
which  he  discusses,  with  much  coolness  and  erudition,  all  toe  probable  chances  of  salvation  upon 
irhich  a  heathen  philosopher  may  calculate.  He  damus  without  much  difficulty  Socrates,  Plato, 
Ilc  and  tha  only  one  at  whose  fate  he  seems  to  hesitate  is  Pythagoras ,  in  oonsideratiou  of  hia 

Soldea  thigh  and  the  many  miracles  which  he  performed:  but,  having  balanced  his  clalnu  a 
ttle,  and  finding  reason  to  father  all  these  miracles  on  the  devil,  he  at  length,  in  the  twenty - 
fifth  chapter,  decides  upon  damning  him  also.  (De  Animabus  Paganorum,  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  and 
£.)  —  Dante  compromises  the  matter  with  the  Pagans ,  and  gives  them  a  neutral  territory  or 
Umbo  of  their  own  ,  where  their  employment,  it  must  be  owned.  Is  not  very  enviable ~^*8enza 
■peme  vivemo  in  desio."  Oauu  tv.  —  Among  the  nwny  errors  imputed  to  Origcn ,  he  is  accused 
cl  having  denied  the  eternity  of  fuinre  puuishment,  aud,  if  he  never  advanced  a  more  irrational 
doctrine,  we  may  forgive  him.    He  went  so  far.  however,  as  to  include  the  devil  himself  in  the 

Senerai  hell-delivery  which  he  supposed  would  one  day  or  other  talce  ^lace,  and  in  this  iSt. 
ugaatla  thinks  him  rather  too  merciful  —  ^SMiserloordior  profecte  fuit  Origeaes,  qui  et  ipsum 
diabolnm ,  Jcc.*'  (De  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  xri.  cap.  17.)  —  St.  Jerom  says,  that,  according'  to  Oiigea, 
'*the  devil,  after  a  ceruia  time,  will  be  as  well  olf  as  the  angel  GabrieP  —  ^*ld  fpsum  fore 
Qabrielem  quod  diabolom.*'  (See  his  Epistle  to  Pammachius  )  but  Halloix ,  in  his  Defence  of 
Origea,  denies  that  he  had  any  of  this  misplaced  tenderness  for  the  devil,  —1  take  the  liberty 
of  recommending  these  notUiae  upon  damnation  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  learned  Cliaa- 
cellor  of  the  Ezehequ^. 

2  Mr.  Fox  .  in  his  Speeeh  oa  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act  (17M) ,  eoademns  the  Intermixture 
of  religion  with  the  political  constitution  of  a  state ;  ^*what  puroose  (he  asks)  can  it  serve,  ex- 
cept the  baleful  purpose  of  communicating  and  receiving  contamination  Y  Under  such  aa  alliance 
corruption  most  alight  upon  the  one ,  and  slavery  overwhelm  the  other.** 

Locke  too  says  of  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State,  **The  booadaries  oa  both  tides 
are  fixed  and  immovable.  He  jumblen  heaven  and  earth  tugether ,  the  things'  most  remote  and 
opposite,  who  mises  these  two  societies,  which  are  in  their  original,  end,  business,  and  in  every 
itiag,  perfectly  distinct  and  infinitely  different  from  each  other."  —  First  leuer  on  Teleratioa. 

The  corruptions  of  Christianity  may  be  dated  from  the  period  of  its  establivhment  under 
Coastantine ,  aor  could  all  the  splendour  which  it  then  acquired  atone  for  the  peace  aad  purity 
which  it  lost. 

3  1  doubt  whether,  after  all,  there  has  not  been  as  much  bigotry  among  Protestaata  as  among 
Papists.    According  to  the  hacknied  Quotation  — 

Iliacos  Intra  muros  peccatnr  et  extra. 

The  great  champion  of  the  Reformation ,  Melanchihon ,  whom  Jortin  calls ,  ^*a  divine  of 
ainch  mildness  aad  good-nature^*''  thus  expresses  his  approbation  of  the  burning  of  Survetos: 
**Legl  (he  says  t»  Bullinger)  quae  de  Serveti  blasphcmfis  respondistis  et  pietatem  ac  Judlcia 
vestra  probo.  Judico  etiam  senatum  Gencvensem  rectd  fecisse,  aood  hominem  pertinacem  et 
aon  omistorttm  blasphemies  sustulit;  ac  miratus  sum  esse  qui  severftatem  iliam  improbent-** —  1 
^ve  great  pleasure  In  contrasting  with  these  ^^mild  and  good-natured**  sentiments  the  following 
words  of  the  Papist  Balnze.  in  addressing  his  friend  Conringius:  '^Interim  ameinus,  mi  Con- 
ringi,  et  tametsi  diversas  opiniones  toemor la  causa  reilgioais,  moribus  tamen  diversi  nou  slmua, 
emeadem  literarnin  stodia  sectamor.'*  —  Herman.  Conring.  Epistol.  par.  second,  p.  5li. 

Hume  tells  us  that  the  Commons,  In  the  beginning  of  Charles  the  F1rst*s  reign,  **attacked 
Montague,  one  of  the  Kiug*s  chaplains,  on  account  of  a  moderate  book  which  he  had  lately  com- 
posed, and  which,  to  their  great  disgust,  saved  virtuous  Catholics  as  well  as  other  CJinstians 
from  eternal  torment*.**  —  In  the  same  manner  a  complaint  was  lodged  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  against  that  excelleat  writer  Hooker  for  havinr.  in  a  Sermon  agalnirt  Popery,  attempted 
to  save  many  of  his  Popish  anceittors  for  ignorance. — To  these  examples  of  Protestant  toleration 
1  shall  beg  leave  to  oppose  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  old  Roger  Ascham  (the  tutor 
ef  Queen  cllzabeth),  Muleh  is  preserved  among  the  Harrington  Papers,  and  was  written  inlabfi 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  complaialng  of  the  Archbishop  Young,  who  had  taken  away  his  prebend 

*  Virgilius,  snrnamed  Solivagus,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  maintained  in  the  8th  century 
the  doctrine  of  the  Antipodes,  aad  was  anathematlxetf  accordingly  by  the  Pope. —  Joha 
Scotbi  fitireaa,'  another  Irishmaa,  iraa  the  first  that  ever  wrote  ugainsttransubstaatiatloa. 
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Bat  no  *-  far  other  ftdth,  ftr  milder  beam 
Of  heav'nl^  justice  warm  the  Chrutian's  dreams  ! 
His  creed  is  writ  on  Mercy's  page  abore 
By  the  pure  hands  of  all-atoning  Love ! 
He  weeps  to  see  his  soul's  Religion  twine 
The  tyrant's  seepire  with  her  wreath  divine, 
And  Ae,  while  round  him  sects  and  nations  raise 
To  the  one  God  th^r  varying  notes  of  praise, 
Blesses  each  voice,  whatever  its  tone  may  be, 
That  serves  to  swell  the  general  harmony !  * 
Such  was  the  spirit,  grandly,  gently  bright. 
That  fill'd,  oh  Fox!  thy  peaceful  soul  ¥«ith  Hgfat; 
"While  blandly  spreading ,  like  that  orb  of  air 
Which  folds  our  planet  in  its  circling  care. 
The  mighty  sphere  of  thy  transparent  mind 
Embrac'd  the  world,  and  breath'd  for  all  mankind ! 
Last  of  the  ereat,  fkrewell  I  —  yet  not  the  last  — - 
Tho'  Britaijrs  sunshine-  hour  with  thee  be  past, 
leme  still  one  gleam  of  glory  gives, 
And  feels  but  Imlf  thy  loss ,  while  Grattan  lives. 


APPENDIX. 


Thb 
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following  is  part  of  a  Preface  which  was  intended  by  a  friend  and  oounti^- 
»«^  of  mine  for  a  collection  of  Inah  airs  to  which  he  had  adapted  En^sh  words. 
As  it  has  never  been  published ,  and  is  not  inapplicable  to  my  sabject,  I  shaU  take 
the  Uberty  of  subjoining  it  here. 


''Our  history,  for  many  centuries  past,  is  creditable  neither  to  our  nmghboun 
or  ourselves ,  and  ought  not  to  be  nad  by  any  Irishman  who  wishes  either  to  love 
England  or  to  feel  proud  of  Ireland.  The  loss  of  independence  very  earipr  debased 
our  character ,  and  our  feuds  and  rebellions  ,  though  frequent  and  ferocums  ,  but 
seldom  displayed  that  generous  spirit  of  enterprise ,  with  which  the  pride  of  am  in- 
dependent monarchy  so  long  dignified  the  struggles  of  Scotland.  It  is  true  this  is- 
land has  given  birth  to  heroes  who,  under  more  favourable  ciroiimstanoes,  night 
have  left  in  the  hearts  of  dieir  countrymen  recollections  as  dear  as  those  of  a  Brace 
or  a  Wallace ;  but  success  was  wanting  to  consecrate  resistance ,  their  cauae  was 
branded  with  the  disheartening  name  of  treason,  and  their  oppressed  oounlry  was 
such  a  blank  among  nations,  that,  like  the  adventures  of  those  woods  which  Ri- 
naldo  wished  to  explore ,  the  fame  of  their  actions  waa  lost  in  the  obsconty  of  the 
place  where  they  achieved  them. 

in  the  charch  of  York:  **MaBter  Boarne*  did  never  grieve  mo  half  ao  mofhe  in  offarlng  me 
wronf ,  ai  Mr.  Dudloy  and  the  BisJhop  of  York  doe,  in  lakinff  avoy  my  rifht.  No  hjthogp  lo 
Q.  Mary'a  tfme  would  have  bo  dealt  with  me;  not  Mr.  Bourne  himself,  when  Wiacheslcr  lived, 
dortt  have  so  dealt  with  me.  For  suche  rood  eillmaifon  In  those  dayea  even  the  leamedbt  and 
wysest  men,  as  Gardener  and  Cardinal  Poole  made  of  mj  poore  serviee.  that,  althon^b  thqr 
knewe  perfectly  that  In  religion,  both  by  open  wrytioge  and  pryrie  talke,  1  was  eontrarve  uals 
them ;  yea ,  When  Sir  Francis  EngleJidd  by  name  aid  note  me  apeeially  at  the  eouneUl-  board, 
Gardener  would  aot  suffer  me  to  be  called  thither,  nor  touched  elliiwheare,  aaiiaf  e  sucho  wards 
of  me  In  a  lettre ,  as  thouch  lettres  cannot ,  1  blusbe  to  write  them  to  yonr  lordshlpp.  Yin- 
'  .    «      .  . .       '  *-  ,  «,j  wishinc  welt ,  but  he  did  In  deede  that  far 

the  better  when  1  am  foae."    (See  NuMe  AntI- 


i 


Chester's  f  ood-wHI  stoode  not  In  speakinr  faire  and  wishinc  welt ,  but  he  did  In  deedfe  that  far 

■e,**  whereby  mv  wife  and  children  shaTl  live  the  better  when  1  am  foae."    (See  NuMe  Antl- 

fuae,  vol.  I. jp.  98.  M.)  —  If  men  who  acted  thus  were  bifoU,  what  shell  we  call  Mr.  P*ffo-v-IT 

la  Sutdille's  *'8nrvey  of  Popery"  there  Is  the  following  assertion:  ^^Paplsts,  that  poaltlvsir 

*  bold  the  heretical  and  false  doctrines  of  the  aiodero  church  of  Rome,  cannot  possibly  be  aevod. 

<  —  As  a  contrast  to  this  and  other  apeetmens  of  Protestant  liberality,  which  it  would  be  auNk 
■       more  easy  than  pleasant  to  collect,  f  refer  ray  reader  to  the  Declaration  of  l«e  Pere  Cooraye^J 
f      and,  while  he  reads  the  senUmenta  of  this  pious  man  upon  toleration,  I  doubt  not  he  will  tW 

•  inclined  to  exclaim  with  Belaham ,  **BIuiih,  ye  Protestant  blaota !  and  be  eonfoanded  at  tbe  emi' 

<  parlson  of  your  own  wretched  and  mallg nant  prejodicea  with  the  generous  and  ealarfed  lieai^ 
a      the  noble  and  aalawted  language  of  this  PopMi  priest."  —  Easayt.  xvvli.  p.  86. 

Jf  *  "La  toldraace  est  la  chose  du  monde  la  plos  propre  h  rameaet-  le  slecle  4*or  et  a  Aiit 

V  nil  concert  et  une  harmoaie  de  plusleurs  voii  et  iastnuaens  de  dlffdreas  tons  et  aolea.  aanl 
^  agreable  pour  le  moina  que  ranlfornitd  d^uae  aeule  vols."  Bayle.  Commentaire  PhilosopUfaa. 
*''  &e.  part.  11.  chap.  v|.  —  Both  Bayle  and  Iiocke  would  have  treated  the  subject  of  Toleratlea  l| 
w  a  manner  more  worthy  of  themselves  aad  of  tJM  eaoae,  if  they  had  wriUea  la  aa  age  lata  Ito* 
traeted  by  religious  prejudices. 


*  Sir  John  Bourne,  Priaelpe]  Secretary  of  State  to  Qaeea  Mery. 
**  By  Oardener^o  favour  Aaehaai  long  held  his  feUowahip,  though 


aot  resldcat 
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—  emado  ia  ^«elli  boieU 
TrovBT  potrla  «tnnie  awestare  9  moltei 
Ma  eome  I  Inogki  I  fatti  aacor  Ma  foickl, 
Cka  BOB  te'B  ha  BOtbSa  le  plk  valte.  1 

*^eiiM  it  u  tliat  the  annaLi  of  Irelaiid,  through  a  lone  lapse  of  six  hundred 
yc«is  y  exhibit  not  one  of  those  shining  names,  not  one  of  uose  themes  of  national 
pride,  firom  wluch  poetry  borrows  her  noblest  inspiration,  and  that  history,  which 
oneht  to  be  the  richest  garden  of  the  Muse,  yields  nothing  to  her  here  bat  weeds 
and  cypress.  Li  truth  ,  the  poet  who  would  embellish  his  song  with  allusions  to 
Irish  names  and  eyents ,  nhist  be  content  to  seek  them  in  those  early  periods  when 
our  character  was  yet  unalloyed  and  original ,  before  the  impolitic  craft  of  our  con- 
querors had  divided,  weakened,  and  disgraced  us$  and  the  only  traits  of  herobm 
which  he  can  venture  at  this  day  to  commemorate,  with  safety  to  himself,  or, 
perhaps,  with  honour  to  the  country ,  are  to  be  looked  for  in  those  dmes  when  the 
native  monarchs  of  Ireland  displayed  and  fostered  virtues  worthy  of  a  better 
age ;  when  our  Malachies  wore  colian  of  gold  which  they  had  won  in  single  com> 
bat  from  the  invader,  *  and  our  Briens  deserved  the  blessings  of  a  people  by  a|l  the 
most  estimable  quaUtles  of  a  king.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that  the  magic  of  tradi- 
tion has  shed  a  charm  over  this  remote  period ,  to  which  it  is  in  reality  but  little 
entitled,  and  that  most  of  the  pictures,  which  we  dwell  on  so  fondly,  of  days 
when  this  bland  was  disdnguished  amidst  the  gloom  of  Europe,  by  the  sanctity  of 
her  morals,  the  spirit  of  her  knighthood,  and  the  polish  of  her  schools,  arehttle 
more  than  the  inventions  of  national  partiality ,  that  bright  but  spurious  o£&pring 
which  vanity  engenders  upon  i^oranoe.  and  with  which  the  first  records  of  every 
people  abound.  But  the  sceptic  is  scarcely  to  be  envied  who  would  pause  for  strong- 
er proofs  than  we  already  possess  of  the  early  glories  of  IreUuid;  and  were  even 
the  veracity  of  all  these  proofii  surrendered ,  vet  who  would  not  fly  to  such  flatter- 
ing fictions  firom  the  sad  degradii^  truths  whidl  the  history  of  later  times  presents 
tous? 

*^I1ie  language  of  sorrow  however  is,  in  seneral,  best  suited  to  our  Music, 
and  with  themes  of  this  nature  the  poet  may  be  amply  supplied.  There  Is  not  a 
page  of  our  annals  which  cannot  aiford  him  a  subject,  and  while  the  national  Muse 
of  othor  countries  adorns  her  temple  with  trophies  of  the  past,  in  Ireland  her  altar, 
like  the  shrine  of  Pity  at  Athens,  is  to  be  known  only  by  the  tears  that  are  shed 
upon  it:  *lacrymi9  altaria  sudant,  *^ 

^'There  is  a  well-known  story ,  related  of  the  Antiochians  under  the  reign  of 
Theodosius ,  which  is  not  only  honourable  to  the  powers  of  music  in  general ,  but 
vrhich  appfies  so  peculiariy  to  the  mournful  melodies  of  Ireland ,  that  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  introducing  it  here.  —  The  piety  of  Theodosius  would  have 
been  admirable,  if  it  had  not  been  stained  with  intolerance;  but  his  reign  affords, 
I  bdieve,  the  first  example  of  a  disqualifying  penal  code  enacted  bv  ChrisUans 
against  Christians.^  Whether  his  interference  with  the  reBgion  of  the  Antiochi- 
ans had  any  sliare  in  the  alienation  of  their  loyalty  is  not  expressly  ascertained  by 
historians;  but  severe  edicts,  heavy  taxation,  and  the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  die 
men  whom  he  sent  to  govern  them ,  suffidently  account  for  the  discontents  of  a 
warm  and  susceptible  people.  Repentance  soon  followed  the  crimes  into  which  their 
impadence  had  hurried  them ,  but  the  vengeance  of  the  Bmperor  was  implacable, 
and  punishments  of  the  most  dreadful  nature  hong  over  the  city  of  Antioch ,  whose 
devoted  inhabitants ,  totally  resigned  to  despondence ,  wandered  through  the  streets 
and  pubfic  assemblies,  giving  utterance  to  their  crieif  in  dirges  of  the  most  touch- 
ing lamentation.*  At  length.  Flavianus,  their  bishoo,  whom  thev  sent  to  in- 
tercede with  Theodosius ,  finning  all  his  entreaties  cololy  rejected ,  adopted  the  ex- 
pedient of  teaching  these  songs  of  sorrow,  which  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  his 
unfortunate  countrymen,  to  the  minstrels  who  performed  for  the  Emperor  at  table.' 
The  heart  of  Theodosius  could  not  resist  this  appeal;  tears  fdl  fast  into  his  cup 

^  1  Arioato,  cBBto  Iv, 

fl  See  Warner*!  Btslory  of  Ireland ,  vot  i.  book  ii. 
S  Scatiaa,  Thobaid.  Hb.  sii. 

4  *«A  Mft  of  flivil  eMBmnittBioatiM  (wyi  Gibbmi)  wh!Uk  te^raftad  Iham  from  tbair  fellow. 
oiUaeBS  by  a  pecaliar  braad  of  lafaiBy ;  and  tbii  dociaratJoa  of  tk«  suj^reBa  mmgiainf  toadad 


to  JontfT,  or  at  toast  to  cicom,  the  iaoelts  of  a  foaatle  populaoo.  The  seeiarioi  were  gradaaOy 
dloqiialloed  for  the  poooosstoa  of  boaourablo  or  laerative  oaiployBioBta,  and  Tboodooios  waa 
aallBAad  wtt  Mo  owa  Jwiloe  wfaoa  ko  dtarood,  tbat,  ao  ite  BuaoBrtaao  dlitlafttiahed  tbo  aatore 


•f  the  80B  from  that  of  tlie  Palhor,  tkey  ahouldbe  taoapable  of  atakfag  their  wilJo ,  or  of  xeed- 
▼lag  aay  adraatage  ftom  toUiwoiitary  doBatioaa.** 

Rieepbor.  lib.  xii.  eap.M.—  Tbio  story  fi  also  Ib  Soxomen,  lib.  vli.  eap.  23;  but  uafortinately 
Chr/sootOBi  tayi  aotbtag  whatover  about  It,  aad  he  not  oaly  had  the  boot  opponanltioo  of  iafor- 
BiatioB,  b«l  was  too  ibad  of  mutle,  as  appoan  by  bla  prattes  of  psalmody  (Ezpotlt.  In  Ptalm. 
kH.K  to  OBdt  raoh  a  flatteriBg;  lUastratlon  of  its  powers.  He  taapatos  their  reeoaolllatioB  to  the 
iBtarfiPSBOii  of  the  AatioohiaB  oolitartes ,  while  Zotiains  attributao  fli  to  the  TeflioBitTaaeeo  ef 
ihe  sophist  LlbsBfan.  -*-  Qlbboa,  i  thlak ,  does  not  evea  alMa  to  the  story  of  the 
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while  he  listened,  and  the  Antiocbians  were  forgiven. —  Surely,  if  music  ever 
spoke  the  misfortunes  of  &  people ,  or  could  ever  condliate  forgiveness  for  their  er- 
rors ,  the  music  of  Irelajid  ought  to  possess  tliose  powers !" 


TUfi 

SCEPTIC. 


PREFACE. 

Thb  Sceptical  Philosophy  of  the  Ancients  has  heen  as  much  misrepresented  as  the 
Epicurean.  Pyrrho  perhaps  may  have  carried  it  to  an  irrational  excess  (though  we 
must  not  believe  ,  with  Beattie,  all  the  absurdities  imputed  to  this  philosopher), 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  doctrines  of  the  school,  as  stated  by  Sextus  £«ropin- 
cus,^  are  much  more  suited  to  the  frailty  of  human  reason,  and  more  conducive 
to  the  mild  virtues  of  humility  and  patience ,  than  any  of  those  systems  which  pre- 
ceded the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  Sceptics  held  a  middle  path  between 
the  Dogmatists  and  Academicians ,  the  former  of  whom  boasted  that  they  bad  at- 
tained the  truth,  while  the  latter  denied  that  any  attainable  truth  existed:  the 
Sceptics ,  however ,  without  asserting  or  denying  its  existence  ,  professed  to  be  mo- 
destly and  anxiously  in  search  of  it;  as  St.  Augustin  expresses  it,  in  his  liberal 
tract  against  the  Manichaeans ,  '*nemo  nostrum  dicat  jam  se  invenisse  veritatem; 
sic  earn  quaeramus  quasi  ah  utrisque  nesciatur.  *' ^  FVom  this  habit  of  impartial 
investigation ,  and  the  necessity  which  they  imposed  upon  themselves,  of  studying 
not  onTjr  every  system  of  philosophy ,  but  every  art  and  sdence,  which  pretended 
to  lay  its  basis  in  truth,  they  necessarily  took  a  wider  range  of  erudition,  and 
were  more  travelled  in  the  regions  of  philosophy  than  those  whom  conviction  or 
bigotry  had  d^Jmesticated  in  any  particular  system. .  It  required  all  the  learning  of 
dogmatism  to  overthrow  the  dogmatism  of  learning ;  and  the  Sceptics ,  in  this,  re- 
spect, resembled  that  ancient  incendiary,  who  stole  from  the  altar  the  fire  with 
which  he  destroyed  the  temple.  This  advantage  over  all  the  other  sects  is  allowed 
to  them  even  by  Lipsius,  whose  treatise  on  the  miracles  of  the  Virgo  Hallensis  will 
sufficiently  save  him  from  all  suspicion  of  scepticism.  '^Lahore,  mgenlo,  memo- 
ria  supra  omnes  pene  philosophos  fuisse.  —  Quid  nonne  omnia  aliorum  secta  te-. 
nere  debuerunt  et  inquirere ,  si  poteruut  refellere  ?  res  dicit.  Nonne  oratioipes  va- 
rias ,  raras ,  subtiles  inveniri  fid  tam  receptas ,  claras ,  certas  (ut  videbatur)  seaten- 
tias  evertendas  ?  "  &c.  &c.  ^  Manuduct.  ad  Philosoph.  Stoic.  Dissert.  4. 

The  difference  between  the  scepticism  of  the  andents  and  the  moderns  is ,  that 
the  former  doubted  for  the  purpose  of  investigating ,  as  may  be  exemplified  by 
the  third  book  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics ,  ^  while  the  latter  investigate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doubting ,  as  may  be  seen  tlurough  most  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Hume.  ^ 
Indeed  the  Pyrrhonism  of  latter  days  is  not  only  more  subtle  than  that  of  antiquity, 
but ,  it  must  be  confessed ,  more  dangerous  in  its  tendency.  The  happiness  of  a 
Christian  depends  so  much  upon  his  belief,  that  it  is  natural  he  should  feel  alarm 
at  the  progress  of  doubt ,  lest  it  steal  by  degrees  into  the  region  from  which  he  is 
most  interested  in  excluding  it ,  and  poison  at  last  the  very  sprmg  of  his  consolation 
and  hope.    Still,  however,    the  abuses  of  doubting  ought  not  to  deter  a  philoso- 

fhical  mind  from  indulging  mildly  and  rationally  in  its  use;  and  there  is  nothing, 
think ,  more  consistent  with  the  humble  spirit  of  Christianity ,  than  the  sceptidsm 
of  him  who  professes  not  to  extend  his  distrust  beyond  the  circle  of  human  pursuits, 
and  the  pretensions  of  human  knowledge.  A  philosopher  of  this  kind  is  among  the 
readiest  to  admit  the  daims  of  Heaven  upon  his  faith  and  adoration :  it  is  only  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  weak  world  that  he  refuses,  or  at  least  dehiys,  his  assent;  it  ib 
only  in  passing  through   the  shadow  of  earth  that  his  mind  undergoes  the  eclipse 


,  _       refute  tUa 

ipiulon  of  LipiiiiM. 

4  Eart  d«  toi$  wnoQiiaai  fiovXofttvoig  nqovf^ov  to  6ta/io^ijaai  xaXtog,  — 

MeUpbjT*.  Lib.  iti  cm.  1. 

5  Neither  Hume^  however,  not  Berkeley,  arc  tn  be  judged  by  the  miarepreMmtations  of 
Beaule,  whose  book ,  however  ainiebly  iatended ,  appears  to  me  a  moot  uanhiloMphlcal  appeal 
to  popular  leeliugv  aad  prejudieea,  aad  a  coatiaued  petiiio  prindpU  ihrougkoat. ' 
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of  scepticism.  No  foDower  of  Pyrrbo  has  ever  spoken  more  stroagly  against  the 
dogmatists  than  St  Paul  himself,  in  the  ¥^rst  Bpistle  to  the  Corinthians;  and  there 
are  passages  in  Ecdesiastes ,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  which  justify  our  ut- 
most diffidence  in  all  that  human  reason  originates.  Even  the  Sceptics  of  antiquity 
refrained  from  the  mysteries  of  theoloey ,  and ,  in  entering  the  temples  of  religion, 
laid  aside  their  philosophy  at  the  porch.  Sextus  Eropiricus  thus  declares  the  ac- 
quiescence of  hi&  sect  in  the  general  belief  of  a  superintending  Proyidence :  T<o  fisv 
pim  %ccTceKolov^ovvTB9  adoiccotms  tpccfitv  stvai  ^iovg  xat  ctpofisv  ^sovg  %ai  sr^o- 
voBiP  ccwovg  ipafisv.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  In  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  rational  and 
well-regulated  scepticism  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  schools  that  can  be  selected  as  a 
handmaid  for  Piety  :  he  who  distrusts  the  Ught  of  reason ,  will  be  the  iirst  to  follow  a 
more  luminous  guide ;  and  if,  with  an  ardent  love  for  truth,  he  has  sought  her  in  vain 
through  the  ways  of  this  life ,  he  will  turn  with  the  more  hope  to  tliat  better  worid, 
where  all  is  ample,  true,  and  everlasting:  for  there  is  no  parallax  at  the  seenith 
—  it  is  only  near  our  troubled  horizon  that  objects  deceive  us  into  vague  and  er- 
roneous calcolations. 
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As  the  gay  tint,  that  decks  the  vernal  rose  ,^ 

Not  in  the  flower,  but  in  our  vision  glows; 

As  the  ripe  flavour  of  Falernian  tides 

Not  in  the  wine ,  but  in  our  taste  resides ; 

So  when ,  with  heartfelt  tribute ,  we  declare 

That  Marco^s  honest  and  that  Susan*s  fair, 

'Tis  in  our  minds ,  and  not  in  Susan's  eyes 

Or  Marco's  life ,  the  worth  or  beauty  lies : 

For  she,  in  flat-nosed  China,  would  appear 

As  plain  a  thing  as  Lady  Anne  is  here ; 

And  one  light  joke  at  rich  Loretto's  dome 

Would  rank  good  Marco  with  the  damn'd  at  Rome. 

There's  no  deformity  so  vile ,  so  base. 

That  'tis  not  somewhere  thought  a  charm ,  a  grace ; 

No  foul  reproach ,  that  may  not  steal  a  beam 

From  other  suns ,  to  bleach  it  to  esteem  i'' 

Ask ,  who  is  wise?  —  you'll  find  the  self-same  man 

A  sage  in  France ,  a  madman  in  Japan ; 

And  here  some  head  beneath  a  mitre  swells. 

Which  there  had  tingled  to  a  cap  and  bells : 

Nay ,  there  may  yet  some  monstrous  region  be, 

Unknown  to  Cook ,  and  from  Napoleon  free. 

Where  C-stl-r — gh  would  lor  a  patriot  pass. 

And  mouthing  M — Igr — ve  scarce  be  deemM  an  ass ! 

1  **'rbe  particular  bulk,  Bamber,  figure,  aad  motioa  of  the  parts  of  fire  or  siiow  are  reall/ 
ia  thmm ,  whether  any  one  perceive  them  or  not  •  aad  therefore  thev  nay  be  called  real  qoali- 
liev,  becaose  they  really  exist  la  those  bodies ;  but  light,  heat,  whiteness,  or  eoldaera,  are  ao 
■ore  really  in  them  than  riekness  or  pain  is  In  maaaa.  Take  away  the  sensation  of  them ;  let 
■at  the  eye  see  light  or  colours,  nor  the  ears  hoar  souads,  let  the  palate  not  Mste,  nor  the  nose 
smell,  ana  all  colours,  taates,  odours,  and  sounds,  as  they  are  sueh  particular  idea^,  vanish  and 
cease."    Lockb,  book  ii.  chsp.  8. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  it  is  well  kaown,  extended  this  doctrine  even  to  primary  qualities,  aad 
s«ppo»ed  that  matter  itself  has  but  an  Ideal  existence.  How  shall  we  apply  the  bfshop^s  theory 
to  that  period  which  preceded  the  formation  of  man ,  when  our  system  of  sanaihle  thtags  wan 
prodaced,  and  '  '  ..        -.      - 

The  spectator, 
freely,"  says  L«.     . 
the  Jaomric  Creation. 

S  Boetius  employs  this  argumeat  of  the  Sceptics ,  amoag  his  censolntory  reflexions  upon  the 
cmpciaees  of  fame.  ^^Qald  ouod  diversamm  geatium  mores  later  se  atqne  instituta  diaeordant,  at 
qnod  apud  alios  laude,  apod  alios  suppllcio  digaom  JudicetttrT*'Lib.ii.pro«a7.  Many  amosiafc 
instances  of  diversity ,  ia  the  tastes ,  manaers ,  and  morals  of  difiereot  nations ,  may  be  found 
throughout  the  works  of  that  interesting  Sceptic  Le  Mothe  te  Vayer.  —  See  his  Opuscule  Scepti- 
que,  his  treatise  ^de  la  Secte  Seeptique.*'  aad.  above  all,  those  Uialognes,  not  to  be  fouad  In  hlo 
works,  which  he  published  under  the  name  of  Horatius  Tubero.  —  The  chief  objection  to  theso 
writiags  of  Le  Vayer  (and  it  is  a  blemivh  which.  1  think,  may  be  fekln  the  Esprit  dee  Loll),  le 
the  suspicious  obeeurity  of  the  sources  from  which  he  frequently  dnwt  his  instances,  and  the 
indiscriminate  use  which  he  makes  of  the  lowest  populace  of  the  library ,  those  lying  travellera 
and  wonder-mongem ,  of  whom  Shaftesbury  complains ,  in  Ids  Advice  to  an  Author ,  as  having 
tended  in  his  own  time  to  the  diffusion  of  a  very  vicious  sort  of  scepticism.  Vol.  i.  b.  362.  The 
l^rrhonism  of  Le  Vayer ,  however,  is  of  the  most  innocent  aad  playful  klad;  and  Vlllemandy, 
the  author  of  Scepticismus  Debellatns .  exempts  him  specially  in  the  declaratioB  of  war  which 
he  deaoooees  against  the  other  armea  neutrals  of  the  sect ,  ia  ooasideration  of  the  orthodox 
IfDiits  wfthiA  wMch  he  has  confined  his  iacredaHly. 


I  waicn  preceaeu  tne  formation  or  man ,  waea  our  system  oi  sannnie  tangs  Mran 
1  the  sun  shoae,  aad  the  waters  flowed,  without  any  seatient  being  to  witness  themY 
,  whom  Whiston  supplies,  will  scarcely  solve  the  diffieulty :  ^*To  speak  my  mind 
he.  *4  believe  that  the  Messias  was  there  actually  present.'*  —  See  Whistoh,  qf 
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**Uit  Mt  to  TtAmm**  (Epteufdtf  dl^), 

**Bdt  trout  this  BtttB^i  there  <»nyietioA  ht^i"  —  ^ 

Alak !  f  ft«s^  judgfe  ndt  by  a  pur^il'  light, 

Nor  ke^p  thtnt  founUinfl  more  unfing^d  and  bright : 

Habit  ao  Mara  them,  that  the  Rnsaiah  Awaiii 

Will  aigh  fbr  traih^il ,  while  be  aibfe  Champaigtie; 

And  h^th  ilo  roles  them ,  that  a  ferer^fl  heat 

Would  make  e'en  Sh^r— d^n  think  water  awdet ! 

Juat  aa  the  mind  the  erring  sense*  believes. 

The  erring  mind ,  in  turn ,  the  sense  deceives. 

And  cold  disgust  can  find  but  wrinkles  ther^ 

Where  passion  fancies  all  that's  smooth  and  lair. 

*****,  who  sees ,  upon  his  pillow  laid, 

A  face  for  which  ten  thousand  pounds  were  paid, 

Can  tell,  how  quick  before  a  jury  flies 

The  speU  that  mock'd  the  warm  seducer's  eyes! 

8elf  is  the  medium  least  refined  of  all 

Through  which  opinion's  searching  beam  can  fail ; 

And ,  passing  there ,  the  dearest ,  steadiest  ray 

Will  tinge  its  light  and  turn  its  line  astray. 

Th'  Ephesian  smith  a  holier  charm  espied 

In  Dian's  toe^  than  all  his  heav'n  beside;' 

And  true  religion  shines  not  half  so  true 

On  one  good  living  aa  it  shines  on  two. 

Had  W— Ic— t  first  been  pension'd  bv  the  Throna, 

Kings  would  have  suifer'd  by  his  praise  alone ; 

And  P — ine  perhaps ,  for  something  snug  per  ann.. 

Had  laugh'd,  like  W~-U— sly,  at  all  Rights  of  Man! 

But  'tis  not  only  individual  minds 

That  habit  tinctures,  or  Uiat  interest  blinds  $ 

1  This  was  also  the  are^d  af  Cboaa  Bodera  Epicaraaas,  whom  Ninon  da  TEaeloa  aollcctcd 
aronnd  ker  io  the  Roe  det  TourneUet,  and  whose  object  teems  to  have  beea  to  decry  tke  fii- 
culty  of  reatoo ,  aa  teadlnff  only  to  embarrass  our  use  of  pleasures,  witkoot  enabiiof  a«,  io  any 
drgree,  to  avoid  their  abosa.  Madame  des  Hoolieres,  the  fair  pupil  of  Des  Barreaux  in  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  volbptuiiusitess,  has  devoted  ttosf  df  het  verSM  to  this  laudable  pnrposa, 
and  is  sueh  a  determined  foe  Io  reason,  that,  in  aaa  of  her  pastorals,  she  ahaipratalatea  her 
ahaap  aa  tha  waat  of  it.  ^  8t.  Evremont  speaks  thas  upon  the  subject : 

**Uo  nelance  Incetiain  d*e»prlL  «t  de  matiet'e. 

Nous  lait  vtvre  avec  trop  oa  trop  pan  da  lanitoa. 

Nature,  ^Idve-nous  a  la  clarte  des  angcs, 
On  nous  abaisso  an  sens  des  simples  attlmaui.** 
Wkiek  aeatlmeati  1  have  thus  %'eBtdred  to  paraphrase ; 

Had  maa  batn  alade,  at  nature's  birth. 
Of  only  flame  or  only  earth, 
Had  he  been  form'd  a  perlt'Ct  whole 

Of  purely  that .  or  grossly  lltfs, 
Theo  sansa  wasld  na*er  have  clouded  seal, 

Nor  soul  restraiuM  the  sens«*s  bliss. 
Oh  happy !  had  his  light  been  strong, 

Or  had  ha  aever  shared  a  light, 
Which  bonis  auoagh  to  show  Ws  wranf , 
Yet  not  enough  to  lead  hlol  right ! 
%  Sre  those  verses  upon  the  fdliadoufiiess  of  the  saasasi  bagiaalag  **Falloat  nos  oenH,"  Ita. 
aiaoag  the  fragments  of  Petroalas.    The  most  sceptical  of  tha  ancieat  poets  was  Bnrfpidas,  and 
1  4€ty  the  wkoM  sehoal  of  Pyrrho  to  produce  a  more  Inf  eaioas  doubt  than  tha  foHowiilf  s 

Tte  d*  oidtf  sc  Ct*"  tov^'  o  Kt*Xtf[at  -^arstif 
To  tn^  6§  &ktiax9i9  sort..  —  See  LaSrt.  la  Pyrrh« 
fiotracaa  and  Plato  ware  tha  grand  sou  roes  af  aacient  scepticism.  Cloaro  tails  us  (de  Orator. 
Ilk.  iii*H  tkat  tkay  supplied  Areesilas  wUh  tha  dostrinao  af  the  Middle  Academy;  aad  kaw  ma^ 
tkasn  rasciaklad  the  t«mrU  af  the  Sceptics,  may  be  seen  even  in  SeUus  Bmpirieus  (lib.  J.  cap.  13.), 
Who,  wilk  all  Ua  distlactioaa,  can  soarcely  prove  any  differeace.  t>ne  is  sorry  to  find  tkat  Bpi- 
eurus  was  a  dogmatist ;  and  I  rather  think  his  natural  temper  would  kavc  led  kirn  to  tko  repoaa 
af  scaptitiam^  if  tko  Stoics,  by  tkoir  violent  opposition,  kad  not  forced  kim  to  be  as  obstiaateaa 
tkaoualvas.  Indeed  Platareh,  in  reporting  some  of  his  opinions,  reprosents  him  as  deliverinff 
tkeai  wHk  eoasiderabia  hesitation.  Erttnovgof  ov&it  anoyttwoMn  rovnoTf  s/o^isvo;  rov  srdf- 

j^ofitrov.  Be  Flaeft.  Pkilosoph.  lib.  U.  cap.  IS.  Sec  aUo  tha  21st  and  2Sd  chapters.  Bat 
tkat  the  leading  characteristics  of  |ka  sect  were  self-sufliciency  and  dogmatism,  appears  from 
wkat  Ctearo  says  of  Velleias,  De  Nator.  Deor«—  **Tom  Vallaius,  fidentur  sane,  ot  aoleni  isti, 
nikil  tarn  varans  ausm  na  dobltare  aliquA  do  re  videretar.'* 

S  See  ActS)  ckap.  xU.(  wkerc  every  line  reminds  one  of  those  raveroad  crafUman  who  are 
sa  ri-ady  to  cry  out  **Tha  church  is  In  danger  !** 

**For  a  eeriaia  aian  named  Drmetriuit,  a  silverNnitk,  which  aiade  silver  shrines  for  Diana, 
aronirht  no  small  gain  unto  the  craltumcu : 

^*\\hom  he  called  together,  with  the  workmen  of  like  ooeupatlon,  and  add.  Sirs,  ye  kaaw 
tkat  by  this  craft  wo  have  Our  wealth : 

*<So  that  not  onl>  tills  our 'craft  is  likely*  to  be  set' at  nought*,  but' also  that,  the  tonpla'  af 
tha  great  goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,^*  ttt,  Ike, 
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Whole  nations,  foolMby  faUehood,  fear,  or  pride. 

Their  ostrich-beada  In  idf-illusion  hide: 

Thus  England,  hot  from  Dennark's  smoking  meads, 

Turns  up  her  eyes  at  Gallia's  gvilty  deeds; 

Thus ,  selfish  still,  the  same  dishonouring  chain 

She  binds  in  Ireland,  she  would  break  in  Spain; 

While  praised  at  distance ,  bat  at  home  forbid. 

Rebels  in  Cork  are  patriots  at  Madrid  1 

Oh !  trust  me ,  Self  can  cloud  the  brightest  cause. 

Or  gild  the  worst;  —  and  then,  for  nations'  laws! 

Go,  good  civilian,  shut  thy  useless  book. 

In  force  alone  for  laws  of  nations  look. 

Let  shipless  Danes  and  whining  Yankees  dwell 

On  naval  rights ,  with  Grotius  and  Yattel, 

While  C — ^bb — t*s  '  pirate  code  alone  appears 

Sound  moral  sense  to  England  and  Algiers ! 

Woe  to  the  Sceptic ,  in  these  party  days, 
Who  barns  on  neither  shrine  the  balm  of  praise ! 
For  him  no  pension  pours  its  annual  froits, 
No  fertile  sinecure  spontaneous  shoots ; 
Not  hU  the  meed  that  crownd  Don  H — kh — m*s  rhyme, 
Nor  sees  he  e*er ,  Id  dreams  of  future  time. 
Those  shadowy  forms  of  sleek  reversions  rise^ 
So  dear  to  dcotchmeh's  second-sighted  eyes  t 
Yet  who ,  that  Iboks  to  time's  aoousinc  leaf. 
Where  Whig  and  Tery ,  thief  opposed  to  thief. 
On  either  side  in  lofty  shame  are  seen ,  * 
While  Freedom's  form  hangs  crudfied  between  — 
Who,  B— rd— tt,  who  such  rival  rogues  can  see. 
But  flies  firom  both  to  honesty  and  thee  ? 

If,  giddy  with  the  world's  bewildering  maze,* 
Hopeless  of  finding,  through  its  weedy  ways. 
One  flower  of  trutt ,  the  busy  crowd  we  shun, 
And  to  the  shades  of  tranqdl  leamfaig  tuts 
How  many  a  doubt  pursues  1  *  bow  oft  we  sigh. 
When  histories  charm ,  tb  think  that  histories  lie! 
That  all  are  grave  romances,  at  the  best, 
And  M — sgr — ^re's  *  bat  more  clumsy  than  the  reit ! 
By  Tory  Home's  sedoctite  page  beguiled. 
We  fancy  Charies  was  just  and  Strafford  mild;^ 
And  Fox  himself,  with  party  pencii.  draws 
Monmouth  a  hero ,  ^'for  the  good  ola  cause  1*^^ 

1  With  mo^t  of  this  writar't  latter  polities  I  coofeM  I  feel  a  laost  hearty  concorrenee ,  aad 
Mraapi.  if  1  were  an  fiogllshman,  mj  pride  might  lead  me  to  acquiesce  in  that  sj-atem  of  law- 
leu,  OBlimited  ■overeifoty ,  which  he  cJalmt  so  buldly  for  his  eoaotry  at  sea;  bat.  viewing  the 
^aeetloa  somewliat  sore  disinterestedly ,  and  as  a  triend  to  the  Common  rights  ot  mankind ,  I 


canaet  help  thinltlag  that  tJke  doctrinea  which  he  mainUlned  upon  the  Copenhagen  expedition 
and  the  dinerenees  %dth  America,  would  evUblish  a  species  of  maritime  tyranny,  as  discredi- 
table to  the  oharaetar  of  England,  as  it  wooid  be  galling  and  uajust  to  the  other  nations  of  tiie 
world. 

2  This  I  havo  borrowed  from  RALra—  U§e  and  Ahu»e  of  Parliamentty  p.  161. 

5  The  agitation  of  the  ship  Is  one  of  the  chief  difllculiies  which  impede  the  discovery  of 
the  longitude  at  sea ;  and  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  life  are  equally  unfavoorable  to  that  calm 
level  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  an  inqnircr  after  truth. 

la  the  mean  time ,  onr  modest  Sceptic ,  in  the  absence  of  truth ,  eoateSti  hltaself  with  pro- 
babilities, reaembUng  in  this  respect  these  suitors  of  Penelope,  who,  when  they  found  that  they 
eonid  not  possess  the  mistress  herself,  very  wisely  resolved  to  pot  ap  with  her  maids; 
Viy  /7i|vsie>7rq  nli|tf<otC«iy  ^i;  di/ra^trot,    xai^  rai/rqt    %fiv\ftwio  ^t^fanawuLS,  —  Plntaroh. 

4  See  a  curious  work,  entitled  **Ileflectlott8  upoa  Leartaing,**  written  oh  the  plaik  of  Agrip- 
pa*s  **De  Vanltate  Scleotfarom,'*  but  much  more  hoaestly  and  sfcilfnllv  Sieented. 

6  This  historian  of  the  Irish  rebellions  has  outrun  even  his  predecessor  in  the  tthtte  task, 
Mr  John  Temple ,  for  whose  character  with  respect  to  veracity  the  reader  aiay  consult  Onrte^s 
Collection  of  Ormond*s  Original  Papers,  p.  SOT.  See  also  Dr.  Nalson^s  acoeunt  of  hin,  In  the 
InAroduction  to  the  second  Volume  of  his  Historic.  Collect. 

H  He  defends  Strafford^s  conduct  as  ^Hnnoeent  and  even  laodable.**  Ih  the  sttte  spirit, 
speaking  of  the  arbitrary  sentences  of  the  Star  Chamber,  he  says--  '^Fhe  severity  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  was  generally  ascribed  to  Laud*8  passionate  dispdsliioa,  was  perhaps,  in  itself, 
somewhat  blamesble.'^  See  Towsas  upon  Hume. 

7  I1iat  Heilbillty  of  temper  and  opinion ,  which  the  habits  of  seeptieism  fere  feo  Salculated 
to  produce,  are  thus  pleaded  for  by  Mr.  Foi,  la  the  very  sketch  of  Monmouth  to  which  I  allude; 
and  this  part  of  the  picture  the  hlstoHan  may  be  thbught  to  have  drawn  f^m  himself.  **One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  features  In  his  character  seems  to  have  been  a  t-eiaaf kable ,  and,  as 
some  think ,  a  culpable  degree  of  flexibility.  That  such  a  disposition  is  preferable  to  Its  oppo- 
site extreme  will  be  adnutted  by  all,  who  think  that  oiodesty,  evea  ia  exceM,  is  more  nearly 
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Then,  rights  are  wrongs,  and  victories  are  defeats. 
An  French  or  English  pride  the  tale  repeats; 
And ,  when  they  tell  Corunna's  story  o'er. 
They'll  disagree  in  all,  but  honouring  Moore! 
Nay ,  future  pens ,  to  flatter  future  courts. 
May  cite  perhaps  the  Parlc-guns'  gay  reports. 
To  prove  that  England  triumphed  on  the  morn 
Which  found  her  Junot's  jest  and  Europe's  scorn! 

In  science  too  —  how  many  a  system ,  riused 
Like  Neva's  icy  domes ,  awhile  hath  blazed 
With  lights  of  fancy  and  %vith  forms  of  pride, 
Then,  melting,  mingled  with  th'  oblivious  tide. 
Now  Earth  usurps  the  centre  of  the  sky, 
Now  Newton  puts  the  paltry  planet  by ; 
Now  whims  revive  beneath  Descartes's  ^  pen. 
Which  now !  assail'd  bv  Locke's,  expire  again : 
And  when ,  perhaps ,  in  pride  of  chemic  powers. 
We  think  the  keys  of  Nature's  kingdom  ours. 
Some  Davy's  magic  touch  the  dream  unsettles, 
.  And  turns  at  once  our  alkalis  to  metals ! 
Or ,  should  we  roam ,  in  metaphysic  maze, 
Through  fair-built  theories  of  former  days. 
Some  Dr — ^mm — d  *  from  the  north,  more  ably  skiU'd, 
Like  other  Goths ,  to  ruin  than  to  build, 
Tramples  triumphant  through  our  fanes  o'erthrown. 
Nor  leaves  one  grace,  one  glory  of  hb  own! 

Oh  Learning !  Learning!  whatsoe'er  thy  boast, 
Unletter'd  minds  have  taught  and  charui  d  us  most : 
The  rude,  unread  Columbus  was  our  guide 
To  worlds,  which  leam'd  I^actantius  had  denied. 
And  one  wild  Shakspeare,  following  Nature's  Ughts, 
Is  worth  whole  planets ,  fill'd  with  Stagirites ! 

See  grave  Theology,  when  once  she  strays 
From  Reveiatioa's  path,  what  tricks  she  plays ! 
How  many  various  neav'ns  hath  Fancy's  wing 
Explored  or  touch'd  from  Papias  '  down  to  King! ^ 
And  hell  itself,  in  India  nought  but  smoke,  ^ 
In  Spain's  a  fumaoe,  and  in  France  —  a  joke. 

Hail ,  modest  ignorance!  thou  goal  and  prize. 
Thou  last,   best  knowledge  of  the  humbiy  wise ! 
Hail ,  sceptic  ease!  when  errors  waves  are  past, 

allied  to  witdoni  than  conceit  and  •elf-tnfnclency.  He  who  hat  attentively  considered  the  do- 
IMcnl,  or  indeed  the  general  eoncernt  of  life,  nay  pooffbly  go  still  further,  and  lany  rank  a 
wIlltngneM  to  l»e  convinced,  or,  in  some  cane*,  even  without  conviction,  to  concede  oor  own 
opinion  to  that  of  other  men .  amooc  the  principal  ingredieiita  in  the  eompoiition  of  pradical 
wiadom."  —  The  Scepiic*t  readineia  or  concesnion ,  however ,  arlaea  more  from  uncertainty  than 
conviction,  more  from  a  •utpicfon  that  his  own  opinion  may  be  wrong,  than  from  nny  penna- 
■ion  that  the  opinion  of  hit  advervary  ii  right.  "It  may  be  to  ,**  waa  the  coorteoan  and  oceptl- 
oal  formuln ,  with  which  the  Dutch  were  aceuatomed  to  reply  to  the  ttateiaenlit  of  nmbaaoadort. 
See  LLovD*a  State  Worthier ,  art.  Sir  Thomas  VVIat. 

To  the  historical  fragment  of  Mr.  Fox,  we  may  apply  what  Pliny  says  of  the  last,  onQniahed 
works  of  celebrated  artists— *4n  lenocinio.  commeudationis  dolor  est  manos,  cum  id  ageret,  ex- 
tlnctae***  Lib.  xxxv.  cap.  2. 


another  of  our  modern  Soeptfcs,  and  WedderkopfT,  In  bis  Dissertation  ^De  Sceptidsmo  profane 
et  sacro"  (Argentorat.  liitttt),  has  denounced  Erasmus  ns  n  follower  of  Pyrrho,  for  his  opinions 
upon  the  Trinity ,  and  some  other  subjecu.  To  these  if  we  add  the  names  of  Ba vie ,  Male- 
branche,  Drydea,  ijoeke,  &.e.  &«.,  1  think  there  is  no  one  who  need  be  ashamed  of  doubting  in 
auch  company. 

%  See  this  gent1eman*s  Academic  Questions. 

5  Pnpins  li^'ed  about  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  is  supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
heresy  or  the  Chiliastae .  whose  heaven  was  by  no  means  ore  spiritual  nature .  but  rather  an 
anticipatiott  of  the  Prophet  of  Uera^s  elysium.  See  £usebius  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  lib.  ill.  eap.  81. 
and  Hieronym.  de  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  —  though,  from  all  that  1  can  find  in  these  authors  coa- 
oeming  Papias ,  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  impute  to  him  those  gross  Imaglaatioas  in  which  the 
believers  of  the  sensual  millennium  indulged. 

4  King,  In  ids  Morsels  of  Criticism ,  vol.  i.  supposes  the  sun  to  be  the  receptacle  of  bless- 
ed spirits. 

6  The  Indians  eall  hell  *'the  House  of  Smoke."  See  Picart  upon  the  Religion  of  the  Ba- 
nians. The  reader  who  is  curious  oboot  infernal  matters ,  may  bo  edified  by  consolting  Rosea 
de  Inferno ,  narticularly  lib.  ii.  cap.  7,  8,  where  he  will  find  thte  precise  sort  of  fire  ascertained 
ia  wliich  wieked  spirits  are  to  be  burned  hereallcr. 
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How  sweet  to  reach  thy  tranqail  port*  at  last, 
And ,  gently  rock'd  in  undulating  doubt. 
Smile  at  the  sturdy  winds  which  war  without! 
Tftere  gentle  Charity,  who  knows  how  frail 
,  The  bark  of  Virtue,   e'en  in  summer's  gale. 

Sits  by  the  nightly  fire,  whose  beacon  glows 
For  all  who  wander,  whether  friends  or  foes ! 
There  Faith  retires,  and  keeps  her  white  sail  furfd, 
Till  call'd  to  spread  il  for  a  purer  world ; ' 
While  Patience  lingers  o'er  the  weedy  shore. 
And ,  mutely  waituig  till  the  storm  be  o'er, 
Turns  to  young  Hope,  who  still  directs  his  eye 
To  some  blue  spot ,  just  breaking  in  the  sky ! 

These  are  the  mild ,  the  blest  associates  given 

To  him  who  doubts,  and  trusts  in  nought  but  Heaven ! 

*  *^hdre  Sreptique,  douee  pAture  de  nioa  ame,  et  ranlque  port  de  taint  k  an  esprit  qai 
aims  le  repos !  La  Mothe  lb  Vaviui. 
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TOM  CRIB'S  MEMORIAL 


TO 

CONGRESS. 


jfW  ovm'  out  nrKTiKHS  HJEON  AIETEXEIN  rovg  nXovaiovg mwT^^^ 
Ti  xoti  tftjft^ta  H  JIOJEMJKH2 ;  Eym^  atpt^,  —  Plato  de  JUp,  Xf*.  4* 

«4f  any  mui  doaH  the  fintficaiicy  of  the  \imgummt.  we  refer  iifte  to  the  tliird 
yohime  of  Reportii,  wt  iorth  by  the  learned  lu  the  LanY  of  Canting^  and  pob- 
luhed  in  thia  tongue."  BEa^iKWW. 
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PREFACE. 

1  RB  Public  hare  already  been  informed ,  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  prints, 
that,  among  the  distinguished  ^isitorg  to  the  Congress  lately  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
were  Mr.  Bob-Grkgsoih  ,  Mr.  Gkorgb  Coopkr  ,  and  a  few  more  illustrious  brethren 
of  Thk  Fancv.  It  had  been  resoWed  at  a  Grand  Meeting  of  the  Pugilistic  Fratenuty, 
that,  as  all  the  miUing  Powers  of  Europe  were  about  to  assemble,  personally  or 
by  deputy,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ,  it  was  but  right  that  Tub  Fanct  should  have  its 
representatives  there  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  these  gentlemen  were  accordingly 
selected  for  that  high  and  honourable  office.  A  description  of  this  Meeting,  of  the 
speeches  spoken ,  the  resolutions ,  &c.  &c  has  been  given  in  a  letter  written  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  profession ,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix ,  No.  I. 
Mr.  Crib's  Memorial ,  which  now  for  the  first  time  meets  the  public  eye ,  was  drawn 
up  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  by  these  gentlemen  to  Congress;  and,  as 
it  coM  not  possibly  be  in  better  hands  fur  the  enforcement  of  every  point  connected 
with  the  subject ,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  has  made  a  suitable  impres- 
sion upon  that  body. 

The  favour  into  which  this  branch  of  Gymnastics,  called  Pugilism,  ffrom  the 
Greek ,  «v£ ,  as  the  Author  of  Boxiana  learnedly  obser^-es)  has  risen  with  the  Public 
of  late  years ,  and  the  long  season  of  tranquillity  which  we  are  now  promised  by 
the  new  Millenarians  of  the  Holy  League ,  encourage  us  to  look  forward  with  some 
deg;ree  of  sanguineness  to  an  order  of  things ,  like  that  which  Plato  and  Tom  Crib 
have  described,  (the  former  in  the  motto  prefixed  to  this  work,  and  the  latter  in 
the  interesting  Memorial  that  follows) ,  when  the  MiUing  shall  succeed  to  the  j|f»li- 
tanf  system,  and  Tab  Fanct  will  be  the  sole  arbitress  of  the  trifling  disputes  of 
mankind.  From  a  wish  to  throw  every  possible  light  on  the  history  of  an  Art, 
which  is  deitined  ere  long  to  have  such  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  worid ,  I 
have,  for  some  time  past,  been  employed  in  a  voluminous  and  elaborate  work, 
entitled  '^A  Parallel  between  Ancient  and  Modem  Pugilism,"  which  is  now  in  a 
state  of  considerable  forwardness,  and  which  I  hope  to  have  ready  for  ddivery  to 
sabscribers  on  the  morning  of  the  approaching  fight  between  Randall  and  Martin. 
Had  the  elegant  author  of  Boxiana  extended  his  inquiries  to  the  ancient  state  of  the 
art,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  interfere  with  a  historian  so  competent.  But,  as 
his  researches  into  antiquity  have  gone  no  farther  than  the  one  valuable  specimen 
of  erudition  which  I  have  given  above ,  I  feel  the  less  hesitation 

Bovos  deocrpere  floree 

luifnemqae  meo  eapUl  p«tere  fnde  eoronam, 
IJnoe  pring  aalU  velariat  teaipora  Muma.  1 

Lueret.  Lib.  4.  v.  S. 

The  variety  of  studies  necessary  for  sudi  a  task,  and  the  multiplicity  of  re- 
ferences which  it  requires,  as  well  to  the  living  as  the  dead,  can  only  be  fully  ap- 
preciated by  him  who  has  had  the  padence  to  perform  it.  Alternately  studying  in 
the  Museum  and  the  Fives  Court  —  passing  from  the  Academy  of  Plato  to  that  of 
Bfr.  Jackson  —  now  indulging  in  Attic  flashes  with  Aristophanes ,  and  now  studjjring 
Flash  in  the  Attics  of  Cock  Court  ^  —  between  so  many  and  such  various  associations 
has  my  mind  been  divided  during  the  task,  that  sometimes,  in  my  bewilderment, 
I  have  confounded  Ancients  and  Moderns  together,  —  mistaJcen  the  Greek  of  St. 
Gileses  for  that  of  Athens ,  and  have  even  found  myself  tracing  Bill  Gibbons  and 
lus  Bull  in  the  ^Haurum  tibi,  pulcher  Apollo"  of  Virgil.  My  printer,  too,  has  been 
affected  with  similar  hallucinations.  The  Mil.  Glories,  of  Plautus  he  converted, 
the  other  day ,  into  a  Glorious  Mill ;  and  more  than  once ,  when  I  have  referred  to 
Tom.  prim,  or  Tom.  quart,  he  has  substituted  Tom  Crib  and  Tom  Oliver  in  their 
places.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  will  be  found,  I  trust,  tolerably  correct; 
and  as  an  Analysis  of  its  opening  Chapters  may  not  only  gratify  the  impatience  of 
the  Fanciful  World,  but  save  my  future  reviewers  some  trouble,  it  is  here  given  as 
succinctly  as  possible. 

Chap.  1.  contains  some  account  of  the  ancient  inventors  of  pugilism ,  Ep^us  and 
Amyous.  —  The  early  exploit  of  the  former,  in  milling  his  twinbrother,  tn  ventre 
aMtfrit,  and  so  getting  before  him  into  the  world,  as  related  by  Sustathius  on 
the  anthority  of  Lycophron.  —  Amyous ,  a  Royal  Amateur  of  Thb  Fanct  ,  who 
challenged  to  the  scratch  all  strangers  that  landed  on  his  shore.  —  The  Combat 

1  To  wander  throagh  Thb  Fancy**  bowers. 
To  salber  new,  uiihoard-ol  fliiwert. 
AndTwroatiho  aoeli  f  arlando  for  mjr  brow. 
As  Poet  never  wreathed  till  now ! 
S  The  rcefdenee of  Tbe Nonpareil,  Jack  Randall, —where,  the  day  after  Ms  lattgreat victory, 
be  held  a  levee,  wbteh  waa  attended,  af  eoarae,  by  all  the  leading  diaraetert  of  St.  Gllet't. 
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between  him  and  Pollnz,  (who,  to  lue  the  claMic  phrase,  served  him  out),  as  de- 
scribed by  Theocritus,^  ApoUonios  Rhodios,^  and  Valerius  Flaccus.'  —  Respec- 
tive merits  of  these  three  descriptions. —  Theocritus  by  far  the  best;  and  altogedier, 
perhaps,  the  most  scientific  account  of  a  Boxing-match  in  all  antiquity.  —  ApoUonius 
ought  to  have  done  better ,  with  such  a  model  before  him ;  bat ,  evidently  not  up  to 
the  thing  (whatever  Scaliger  may  say),  and  his  stmiles  all  Blum.*  —  Valerias 
Flaccus,  the  first  Latin  Epic  Poet  after  Virgil,  has  done  ample  justice  to  this  Set- 
to  ;  the/etnts,  faeen^  ^  and  rt66er8,  all  described  most  spiritedly. 

Chap.  Z.  proves  that  the  Pancratium  of  the  ancients,  as  combining  boxing  and 
wrestling,  was  the  branch  of  their  Gymnastics  that  most  resembled  our  modern 
Pugilism ;  crott-buttocking  (or  what  the  Greeks  called  vnoaxsltieiv)  being  as  in- 
dispensable an  ingredient,  as  nobbing ,  flooring ^  &c.  «&c.  —  Their  ideas  of  a  ttand- 
up  fight  very  similar  to  our  own,  as  appears  from  the  to  xccuiv  (xXljilovg  OP&O- 
^TAJHN  of  Lucian ,  —  nsQi  Pvfivag. 

Chap.  3.  examines  the  ancient  terms  of  Thb  Fancy,  as  given  by  Poliox  (Qnowaif. 
ad  fin.  Lib,  3.)  and  others;  and  compares  them  with  the  modern.  —  For  example, 
(('yX^''^9  ^  throttle  —  IvyiinVf  evidently  the  origin  of  our  word  to  lug — ccyuvQiteiv^ 
to  anchor  a  fellow,  (see  Grose's  Greek  Dictionary,  for  the  word  etnehor') — d^tfoctv 
(perf.  pass.  Sis8ifayfiai)y  from  which  is  derived  to  drag;  and  whence,  also,  aJtosJ^ 
etymologist  mifiht  contrive  to  derive  d^a^a,  dramoy  Thespis  having  first  performed 
in  a  drag.*  This  cl^pter  will  be  found  highly  curious;  and  distinguished,  I  flatter 
myself,  l>y  much  of  that  acuteness,  whi<£  enabled  a  late  illustrious  professor  t^ 
discover  that  our  English  ^'Son  of  a  Gun"  w^  nothing  inore  thaq  the  lletiQ  Fyvtit 
(pof.)  of  the  Greeks. 

Chap.  4.  enumerates  the  man Y  celebrated  Boxers  ofantiqoity.-rEiyx,  (grandson 
of  the  Amyous  f^lready  mentioned),  whom  Hercuies  is  said  to  i»v9fim^d  in  #t>l«. 
—  Phrynon,  the  Athenian  General,  and  Autolycns,  of  whom,  Pausanias  tells  aa» 
there  was  a  statue  in  the  Prvtaneam — The  celebrated  Pugilist 9  who,  at  the  very 
moment  he  waii  expiring^  had  game  enough  to  make  bu  adversary  give  in  9  whifih 
interesting  circumstance  forms  the  subject  of  ope  of  the  Pictures  of  PbUo- 
/Itratus,  /con.  Lip.  2.  Imag.  tf.  —  and  above  all ,  that  renowned  Son  of  theFtAcy, 
JMeiancoroMs  the  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  in  vihoBe  praise  Dio  Ghnrsa«to-> 
ifm$  bM  left  OS  two  elaborate  orations.  '  —  The  peculiarities  of  this  boxer  mWN^ 
^  T-  his  power  of  stand^qg  with^  his  arms  extended,  for  two  whole  days,  withovt 
fHy  rept,  (dwccTog  rjVf  ifays  Dip,  kou  Syo  v/f£9ag  k^fis  fisvsi$f  avavstcttuot  m9 
fS^tx^7  ^t  ov%  ftv  ulU^v  ovdkis  vtp^vTct  ttvxov  71  ccvcnfeeveofnvQv  m9m(f  ei4ofi'aa4t 
Orat.  ZB.),  by  which  means  he  wore  out  his  adversary's  doltpm,  and  conquer^ 
without  either  giving  or  taking.  This  bloodless  system  of  milling  j  which  trusted 
for  victory  to  patience  alone,  has  afforded  to  the  orator,  Themistius,  a  happy  il- 
lustration of  the  peaceful  conquests  which  he  attributes  to  the  Emperor  Valens. " 

Chm.  &.  notices  some  curious  points  of  similaritv  between  the  ancient  and 
miQdern  FAnor  —  Thps,  Theocritus,  in  his  MiUing-mat«n,  caUa  Avycu  ^^a  glutton^^ 
which  ii  well  known  to  be  the  classical  phrase  at  Moulsey-Hurst,  fi>r  one  yAo^  filLa 
Amypu«»  tfikf*  9k  deal  oipuniihment  before  he  is  eati^fied. 

In  the  same  Idyl  the  poet  describes  the  Bebrycian  hero  as  nlrjyaig  (ladvmv^  "drunk 
with  blows,"  which  is  precisely  the  language  of  our  Fancy  bulletins;  for  example. 


1  idji.  n. 

t  ArgoBsat.  Lib.  S. 
a  lid.  4. 

i  Bisept  aaa,  povrvTiof  ola,  wUoh  is  good,  aad  whteh  F^wkes,  iherefere,  has  amlUei. 
The  following  soapiet  fron  liii  trastlstion  ii,  however,  fanciful  eaough:  — 

"So  from  ckelr  battered  cheeks  loud  echueo  sprung. 
Their  daah'd  tcoth  crackled ,  aad  thdr  jaw-bones  rung.** 
6  Efoleai  hie,  destramque  parai,  dextramwe  mlnatur 
T^udarides ;  redlt  hue  oculia  et  pondere  llebryx 

Sic  rains;  Ule  auten  celeri  rapit  ora  Minittrn.  Lib.  4.  ▼.  SN. 

We  have  here  a  feini  and  a  facer  together.  The  manner  in  which  ValeriM  Flaeeua  deacriben 
the  mnlciimle  of  Woc&guards  that  uaually  ssaemble  oa  wuch  poeaalons,  is  highly  poetiaal  and 
picturesque;  he  Nupposea  them  to  be  Shades  from  TartaruM,  — 

Et  pater  ornnCes  caesorom  Tartarus  umbrat 
NuM  saya  tandem  ad  meritae  speetaoula  pagnae 
BmitMt  >  sasunl  nigTe$cunt  culmiua  moutis.     ▼.  ffB, 
_  6  The  Flash  term  for  a  cart. 

f  The  followfng  words,  in  which  Dio  00  decidedly  prefera  the  art  of  the  Boxer  to  that  of 
the  Soldier,  would  perhaps  have  been  a  still  more  signtttcant  motto  to  Mr.  Crib's  Memorial  thas 

that  which  I  have  chosen  fkom  Plate.  Ka^  xa^oXov  d§  uywyu  tovto  T^t  w  xo^  noltfioiq  a\(9r- 

8  Jiv  Tts  sTTi  Tcsv  TiQQymmv  rmr  if^srs^arv  nvteni^  oviy^ ,  MtHayuofAaq  wofta  avrtn  .  . 
•  .  .  .  •  ovTog  ovdavtt  TTU/Tors  TQtMttt ,  ovds  ncrra^as ,  fiov^  tii  araaai  xoi  rq  rmw  xuQttP 
oMrraatf  nrnwrms  a3i§3t9m§  rwt  arrofalovf.     TaaMisT.  Orat.  Tra^i  KtQ^tttig, 
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^^urner  appeared  as  if  drunk,  and  made  a  heavy  loJIoping^  hit,"  &c.  &c.^  —  The 
resemblance  in  the  manner  of  fighting  still  more  strikiiif  and  important.  Thas  we 
find  Crib's  favourite  system  of  milling  on  the  retreat^  which  he  practised  so  success- 
fully  in  his  combats  with  Gregson  and  Molyneux,  adopted  by  Alddamus,  the  Spar- 
tan ,  in  the  battle  between  him  and  Capaneus ,  -so  minutely  and  vividly  described  by 
SUtius,  nebaid.  Lib.  6. 

eed  non.  tamen,  immemor  artii,       * 

Adrenui  fugit ,  «t  jugien»  tamen  icUbut  obalat. 

And  it  win  be  only  necessary  to  compare  together  two  extracts  from  Boxiana  and 
the  Bard  of  Syracuse ,  to  see  how  similar  in  their  manoeuvres  have  been  the  millen 
of  all  ages —  '^The  Man  of  Colour,  to  prevent  being  Jibbed,  grasped  tight  hold  of 
Carter's  hand"' —  (Account  of  the  Fight  between  Robinson ,  the  Black,  and  Carter), 
which,  (translating  lilcciofuvog j  *'the  Lily-white,*'^)  is  almost  word  for  word  with 
the  following: 

ITroi  oyB  ^e^cci  ti  liXaiofisvog  fieycc  £^ov 
SxaiT]  iisv  c%airiv  UoXybivneog  eXXccpa  x^'^'^^  Thbockit. 

Chap.  6.  proves ,  from  the  Jaioingp-match  and  Set-to  between  Ulysses  and  the 
Beggar  in  the  18th  Book  of  the  Odyssey ,  that  the  ancients  (notwithstanding  their 
dixauc  fiaxovTmVy  or  Laws  of  Combatants,  which,  Artemidorus  says  in  his  chap.  83. 
9C£^i  Movofiax.  extended  to  pugilism  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  combats)  did  not  pro- 
perly understand  fair  play ;  as  Ulysses  is  here  obliged  to  require  an  oath  from  the 
standers-by,  that  they  wUl  not  deal  him  a  tly  knock  ^  while  he  is  cleaning  out  the 
mumper  — 

Mrj  Tt£  tii  Igm  rjQcc  tpBQcav ,  BftB  X^c^t  ytcexsnj 
TIXtj^tj  onaod'aXhov ,  rovrm  ds  ^£  itpt  daftccOiSi]. 

Chap.  9.  describes  the  Cestus ,  and  shows  that  the  Greeks ,  for  mere  exercise 
or  sparring^,  made  use  of  muffles  or  gloves  as  we  do,  which  they  called  oq>aiQai. 
This  appears  particularly  from  a  passage  in  Plato,  de  Leg.  Lib,  8,  where,  speak- 
ing of  trainings  he  says,  it  is  only  by  frequent  use  of  the  gloves  that  a  knowledge 
of  stopping  and  hitting  can  be  acquired.  The  whole  passage  is  curious,  as  proving 
that  the  Divine  Plato  was  not  altogether  afiovice  in  the  Fancy  lay.  ^  —  Kai  mg  syyv- 
rata  rov  ofiotov,  avti  Igiavzoov  Z^AIPAS  av  TtSQieSovfiad'a ,  ontog  alllAH- 
FAI  xB  TLCti  al  TSIN  HAHrSlN  ETAABEIAI  dtSfiiUzmvtoo  tig  xi  dvvarov  l%a- 
potg,  —  These  muffles  were  called  by  the  Romans  sacculi^  as  we  find  from  Trebel- 
lios  Poliio,  who  in  describing  a  triumph  of  GaUienus,  mentions  the  ^^Pugiles  sacculis 
non  veritate  pugilantes." 

Chap.  8.    adverts  to  the  pugilistic  exhibitions   of  the   Spartan  ladies ,   which 

Propertius  has  thus  commemorated  — 

Palverolentaque  ad  extremos  etat  foemlna  metas, 

£t  patitur  duro  vulncra  pancratio ; 
None  licat  ad  caestuin  gaudentia  brachia  loris ,  &o.  ke. 

Lib.  3.  El.  14. 

and  to  prove  that  the  moderns  are  not  behindhand  with  the  ancients  in  this  respect, 
cites  the  following  instance  recorded  in  Boxiana.  —  '^George  Madox,  in  this  battle, 
was  seconded  by  his  sister ,  Grace ,  who ,  upon  its  conclusion ,  tossed  up  her  hat 
in  dehance ,  and  offered  to  fight  any  man  present'*  —  also  the  memorable  challenge, 
given  in  the  same  work  (V.  i.  p.  3(10.),  which  passed  between  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wil- 
kinson of  Clerkenw^ell ,  and  Miss  Hannah  Hy field  of  Newgate-Market  —  another 
proof  that  the  English  may  boast  many  a  *MoIce  guerriera"  as  well  as  the  Greeks. 
Chap.  9.  contains  Accounts  of  ail  the  celebrated  6>t-tos  of  antiquity,  transla- 
ted from  the  works  of  the  different  authors  that  have  described  them,  —  viz.  the 
famous  Argonautic  Battle,  as  detailed  by  the  three  poets  mentioned  in  chap.  I.  — 
the  Fight  between  Epeus  and  Euryalus ,  in  the  2Sd  Book  of  the  Uiad,  and  between 
Ulysses  and  Irus  in  the  18th  Book  of  the  Odyssey  —  the  Combat  of  Dares  and  En- 
tellus  in  the  5th  iEneid,  —  of  Capaneus  and  Alcidamus,  already  referred  to,  in 
Statins,  and  of  Achelous  and  Hercules  in  the  9th  Book  to  the  Metamorphoses;  — 
though  this  last  is  rather  a  wrestling-bout  than  a  mill^  resembling  that  between 

1  Kent^B  IVeekly  Dispatch. 

a  Yet,  not  unmindfnl  of  bin  art,  he  hies. 

But  tarns  his  fauce ,  and  combats  as  he  flies.  Lewis. 

3  A  manoeuvre ,  generally  called  2'om  Ow«n*»  stop. 

4  The  J^Touft  term  for  a  negro;  and  also  for  a  chiraney-aweepcr. 

5  Another  philosopher,  Seneca,  has  shewn  himself  equally  fleuh  on  the  sulnect,  and,  in  his 
13th  Epistle,  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  no  pugilist  can  be  considered  worth  any  thing,  till 
he  has  had  his  peeper »  taken  mea$ure  o/  for  a  guil  of  mourning,  or,  in  common  language, 
has  received  a  pair  of  blacli:  eyes.  The  whole  passage  is  edifymg:  —  'sMon  potest  athleta 
magnos  tpiritus  ad  certamen  adferre ,  qui  nuuquam  tugiilatiu  ent.  file  qui  vfdit  sangninen 
•uuffl,  cujus  dentes  crepuerunt  sub  pugno,  ille  oui  supplanatus  adversarium  toto  tulit  corpore, 
■ec  projecit  animum  projectus,  qui  quoties  cecioit  contumacior  resorreut,  cam  msgna  spe  de- 
scenait  ad  pngnam." 

39 
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<'Bat  this  rU  say,  a  dviller  Swell 
*Td  never  winh  to  blow  a  clottd  ^  with!" 

At  these  brave  words,  we,  ev'ry  one, 

Sung  out  **hear  —  hear"  —  and  clappM,  like  fun. 

For,  knowing  how,  on  Moulscy's  plain. 

The  Champion  ^6 W  the  port's  nob,  • 
This  buttering-up,  •  against  the  grain. 

We  thought  was  curid  genteel  in  Bob. 
And,  here  again ,  we  may  remark 

Bob's  likeness  to  the  Lisbon  jobber  —  ^ 
For,  though,  all  know,  ih&t  flashy  spark 

FVom  C— ST— R— Gii  rcceiv'd  a  nobber. 
That  made  him  look  like  sneaking  Jerrys 
And  laid  him  up  in  ordinary,  ^ 
Yet,  now,  such  loving  pals  ^  are  they, 

That  Grorgv,  wiser  as  he's  older, 
Instead  of  facing  C — st — h— gh. 

Is  proud  to  be  his  boiile-holderl 

But  to  return  to  Bob^s  harangue, 
'Twas  deuced  fine  —  no  slum  or  slang  — 
But  such  as  you  could  smoke  the  bard  in,  — 
All  full  of  flowers,  like  Conunon  Garden, 
With  lots  of  figures,  neat  and  bright, 
Like  Mother  Salmon's  —  wax-work  quite! 

The  liext  was  Turner  —  nobbing  Nkd  — 
Who  put  his  right  leg  forth,  ^  and  said, 
*'ToM,  I  admire  your  notion  much; 

*'And,  please  the  pigs,  if  well  and  hearty, 
**I  somehow  thinks  VW-have  a  touch, 

^'Myself,  at  this  said  Congress  party. 
^Though  no  great  shakes  at  learned  chat, 

^'If  settling  Europe  be  the  sport, 
"They'll  find  I'm  just  the  boy  for  that, 

"As  tipping  settlers  *  is  my  forte  I " 

Then  up  rose  Ward,  the  veteran  Job, 

And,  'twixt  his  whiffs,  ^  suggested  briefly 
That  but  a  few,  at  first,  should  go. 

And  those,  the  light-weight  Gemmen  chiefly ; 
As  if  too  many  ^^Big-ones'^  went, 
TAey  might  tdarm  the  Continent ! ! 

Job  added,  then,  that,  as  'twas  known 
The  R — 6 — T,  bless  his  wig!  had  shown 
A  taste  for  Art,  (like  Joby's  own  *°) 
And  meant,  'moug  other  sporting  things, 
To  have  the  heads  of  all  those  Kings, 
And  conqu'rors,  whom  he  loves  so  dearly, 
Taken  off  —  on  canvas,  merely ; 

1  To  smoke  a  pipe.  This  phrase  la  highly  poetical,  and  explains  what  Homer  meant  by  the 
epithet,  V9(p9lijYt(t9r»)g, 

2  In  the  year  1808 ,  when  Cnia  defeated  Gnsoeoif. 

3  Praioiiig  or  flattcriog. 

4  These  parallels  between  great  men  are  truly  edifying. 

5  Sea  cant  —  n  good  deal  of  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  regular  Flash ,  by  sacn 
classic  heroes  as  Scroggins,  Grockey,  &.c 

tt  Friends. 

t  Ned's  favourite  Prolegomena  in  battle  as  well  as  In  debate.  As  this  posidon  is  said  to 
render  him  **very  hard  to  be  got  at/'  I  would  recommend  poor  Mr.  V— ns— t^t  to  try  it  as  a 
lost  resource,  In  his  next  $rt-to  with  Mr.  T— rn— y. 

8  A  kind  of  blow ,  whose  sedative  nature  is  safliciently  ciplained  by  the  name  It  bears. 

9  Joe  being  particularly  fond  of  "that  co»tly  and  gentlemanlike  smoke'*  as  Dekker  calls  it. 
The  talent  which  Joe  possesses  of  uttering  Flaih  while  he  smolres  —  *^exfumo  dare  lueem" 

—  is  \ery  remarkable. 

10  Joe's  taste  for  pictarcs  hos  been  thus  commemorated  by  the  great  Historian  of  Pugilism 

—  ^*If  Joe  Ward  cannot  boast  of  a  splendid  gallery  of  pictures  formed  of  selections  from  the 
l^eat  foreign  masters,  he  can  sport  such  a  collection  of  native  subfects  as,  in  many  instances, 
must  be  considered  unique.  Portraits  of  nearly  all  the  pngilist«  (many  of  them  in  whole 
lengths  and  attitudes |  arc  to  be  found,  from  the  days  oi  Figg  and  Broughton  down  to  the 
present  period,  liiith  likenesses  of  many  distinguished  amateurs,  among  whom  are  Captain  Bar* 
Clay,  the  classic  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Duke  of  Camberland,  Xtc  His  parlour  Is  decorated  in  a 
similar  manner;  and  his  partiality  for  pictures  has  gono  so  far,  that  even  the  tap-room  contaios 
many  eKcelleut  subjects:*'  —  Boxiana,  vol.  1.  p.  431. 
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God  forbid  the  other  mode !  — 
He  (Job)  would  from  his  own  abode, 
(The  Dragon  ^  —  fam*d  for  Fancy  works, 
Drawings  of  Heroes,  and  of  —  corkt) 
Furnish  such  Gemmen  of  the  Fist^  * 
As  would  complete  the  R — 6— t's  list. 

Thus ,  Champion  Tom,*'  said  he,  ''would  look 

Right  well,  hung  up  beside  the  Duke  — 

Tom's  noddle  being  (if  its /rame 

Had  but  the  gUding')  much  the  same  — 

And,  as  a  partner  for  Old  Bluy 

Bill  Gibbons  or  myadf  would  do.** 

Loud  cheering  at  this  speech  of  Jobt's  — 
Who,  as  the /dilettanti  know ,  is 
(With  all  his  other  learned  parts,) 
Down  as  a  hammer  '  to  the  Arts ! 

Old  Bill,  the  Black,  ^  —  you  know  him,  Nbodt  — 

S^ith  mugj  ^  whose  hue  the  ebon  shames, 
ected  in  a  pint  of  Deady, 

Like  a  large  Collier  in  the  Thames) 
Though  somewhat  cut,  ^  just  begg'd  to  say 
He  hop'd  that  ^ii>e/2,  Lord  C — ^st — b— «ii. 
Would  show  the  Lily-Jrhites  ^  fair  play; 
"And  not  —  as  once  he  did"  —  says  Bill, 

*' Among  those  Kings,  so  high  and  squirishj 
"Leave  us,  poor  Bladks,  to  fare  as  ill, 

'*As  if  we  were  but  pigs,  or  —  Irish ! " 

Bill  Gibbons  ,  rising ,  wishM  to  know 

Whether  *twas  meant  his  Bull  should  go  — 

"As  should  their  Majesties  be  dull," 

Says  Bill,  "there's  nothing  like  a  Bull :  " 

"And  blow  me  tight, ^^  —  ^ill  Gibbons  ne'er 

In  all  his  days  was  known  to  swear. 

Except  light  oaths,  to  grace  his  speeches. 

Like  ''^dash  my  wig,^"*  or  "Aum  my  hreechesV  } 

"jBZoic  me  — ^' 

—  Just  then,  the  Chair,  *  already 

Grown  rather  Uvely  with  tlte  Deady, 

No.  2.  No.  2. 

ViRGU.,  Asheid.  Lib.  T.  428.  Accmtnt  of  the  MUUng-mateh  heti^een  Entei- 

lu9  and  Doret ,  tratuiated  from  the  Fifth 
Book  of  the  Aeneid, 

BY  ONB  OV  THB  FANCY. 

Const! tit  h  diettoa  extemplb  arrectns  atcrque,  With  daddies  io  high  uprali'd ,  and  noh  held 

Brachiaquc  aa  superaH  intorritus  extulit  anras.  _         ,  . t_^^  «#  .i .  s«!^  J.  .  *t       . 

Abdaxdre  retro  \ongb  capita  ardua  ab  ictii:  Jf  X^?l!^**'f  f^?!«5'  *iLjfX£"lLV  f*"^*"*' 

Immiieentque  maniu  maaibua ,  pugaamque  la-  ?"i^^Vl''""  *  *  ttood-ajid  jfth  prelwiive  vpar, 

•«!»«  W.UW  """^pg^»^r  B       H  ^ngj  Ii^IjI  manoeovniip,  kindled  op  the  war! 

nie,  peaom  melior  mota,  fretusquc  Javenti:        The  One,  in  bloom  •O'outh-a  light  weight  % 
Hie,  membrU  et  mole  va]e.i.K«cd  tarda  tre-     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  gljanticTw  iFmade,  > 

E&prew,  by  Nature  for  the  Aammenng  trade  ;f 

1  The  Green  Dragon  y  King-street,  near  Swallow -street,  "where  (mjs  the  same  author) 
any  person  may  have  an  opportunity  of  verifying  what  has  been  asserted  in  viewing  H^ard^s 
Cabinet  of  the  Fancy  T 

2  Among  the  portraits  is  one  of  Bill  Gibbous,  by  a  pupil  of  the  great  FoseU)  whieh  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  impromptu:  — 

Though  you  are  one  of  Fuseli^fi  scholars, 

This  question  Hi  dare  to  propose. 
How  the  devil  could  yon  use  tfater-coloatt. 

In  painting  Bill  Gibbox's  nose? 

5  To  be  down  to  any  thing  in  pretty  much  the  same  as  being  up  to  it ,  and  *^  down  as  a 
hammer*^  is ,  of  course,  the  inteneivum  of  the  phrase. 

4  RicHHOMo.  5  Face. 

6  Cut,  tipsy;  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  similarity  that  exists  between  the  language 
of  the  Classics  and  that  of  St.  Giles's.  —  In  Martial  we  find  ^'Incaluit  quoties  eaucia  vena 
flMTO.**    Ennius,  too,  hna  ^^eaueiarit  se  flore  Liberi ;  **  and  Justin  *^ikesteriio  naero  saueU.** 

7  Lily-whites  (or  Snow  balls)  Negroes. 

8  Bill  Gibbons  has,  I  believe,  been  lately  rivalled  in  this  peculiar  Walk  of  the  Fancy,  by 
the  superior  merits  of  Tom  Oliver's  Game  Btdl, 

9  From  the  respect  wich  I  bear  to  all  sorts  of  dignitaries,  and  my  unwillingness  to  meddle 
with  the  "imputed  weaknesses  of  the  great,"  I  have  been  induced  to  suppress  the  remainder 
of  this  detail. 

10  Hands.  U  Fellows,  osnaliy  youag  fellows. 
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TBoiit  Freedom,  and  Order,  and  —  aU  my  eye,  BeUy) 

Whether  praying,  or  dressing,  or  dancing  the  kmf$^ 

Or  lapping  your  cango  ^  at  Lord  C — stl— r— gh's,  —  • 

(While  his  Lordship,  as  usual,  that  very  great  dab  * 

At  the  flowers  of  rhet'ric,  is  flashing  his  gtib  *) 

Or  holdbg  State  Dinners,  to  talk  of  the  weather. 

And  cut  up  your  mutton  and  Europe  together ! 

Whatever  your  gammon,  whatever  your  talk. 

Oh  deign,  ye  illustrious  Cocks  of  the  fValk^ 

To  attend  for  a  moment,  —  and  if  the  Fine  Arts 

Of  fibbing  ^  and  boring  ^  be  dear  to  your  hearts; 

If  to  levely  *  to  punish,  *  to  rvffian  *  mankind,  ^ 

And  to  darken  th^  dayUghts,  "^  be  pleasures 


ikind,  k 
res  refin'dv 
ind,  —      ) 


uungs, 
so,        k 
md  fro,  > 


^As  they  must  be)  for  every  Legitimate  mind 

Oh  listen  to  one,  who,  both  able  and  willing 

To  spread  through  creation  the  myst'ries  of  mtUinf, 

(And,  as  to  whose  politics,  search  the  world  round. 

Not  a  sturdier  Pit-tite  '  e'er  liv'd  —  under  ground)  ^ 

Has  thought  of  a  plan,  which  —  excuse  his  presumption  — 

He  hereby  submits  to  your  Royal  rumgumption.  '^ 

It  being  now  settled  that  empVors  and  kings. 
Like  kites  made  of  foolscap,  are  high-flying  tlungs. 
To  whose  tails  a  few  millions  of  subjects,  or 
Have  been  tied  in  a  string,  to  be  whisk'd  to  and 
Just  wherever  it  suits  the  said  foolscap  to  go 
This  being  all  settled,  and  Freedom  all  gammon,  * 
And  nought  but  your  Honours  worth  wasting  a  d— n  on; 
While  snug  and  secure  you  may  now  run  your  rigs,  *• 
Without  fear  that  old  Boney  wUl  bother  your  gigs  — 
As  your  Honours,  too,  bless  you !  though  all  of  a  trade. 
Yet  agreeing  like  new  ones,  have  lately  been  made 
Special  constables  o'er  us,  for  keeping  the  peace,  — 
Let  us  hope  now  that  wars  and  rumbustions  will  cease ; 
That  soldiers  and  guns,  like  ^'the  Dev'l  and  his  works," 
Will  henceforward  be  left  to  Jews,  Negers,  and  Turks; 
Tin  Brown  Bess  ^^  shall  soon,  like  Miss  Tabitha  Fusty, 
For  want  of  a  spark  to  go  off  with,  grow  rusty, 
And  lobsters  ^'^  will  lie  such  a  drug  upon  hand. 
That  our  do-nothing  Captains  must  all  get  Japanned!  ^* 
My  eyes,  how  delightful !  —  the  rabble  well  gaggd,  ** 
The  Swells  in  high  feather,  and  old  Boney  lagg  d  ! 

But,  though  we  must  hope  for  such  good  times  as  these, 
Yet  as  something  may  happen  to  kick  up  a  breeze  — 
Some  quarrel,  reserv  d  for  your  own  private  picking  — 
Some  grudge,  even  now  in  your  great  gizzards  sticking  — 
(God  knows  about  what  —  about  money,  mayhap, 
Or  the  Papists,  or  Dutch,  or  that  Kid,  "  Master  Nap.) 
And,  setting  in  case  there  should  come  such  a  rumpus^ 
As  some  made  of  settling  the  chat  we  must  compass, 

1  Drtnkiiig  yoar  tea. 

8  See  the  Anpcndix,  No.  3.  S  An  adept. 

4  Showing  off  his  talk.—  Better  eipresaed,  perhaps,  by  a  late  wit,  who,  upon  being  asked 
what  was  going  on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  answered,  **onIy  Lord  C,  airing  hit  vocabulary.' 

5  AU  terms  of  the  Fancy,  and  familiar  to  those  who  read  the  Transactions  of  the  Pugilistie 
Society. 

6  To  close  up  their  eyes  —  alias,  to  tow  up  ^eir  teet. 

I  Tom  received  his  first  education  in  a  Coal  Fit;  from  whence  he  has  been  honoured  with 
the  name  of  '•'■the  Black  Diamond.'' 

8  Gumption  or  Humgumption ,  comprehension,  capacity. 

9  Nonsense  or  humbug. 

10  PJay  vonr  tricks. 

II  A  soldier's  fire-lock. 

13  Soldiers ,  from  the  colour  of  their  clothes.  "  To  boil  one*»  lohtter  means  for  a  church- 
man to  turn  soldier;  lobsters,  which  are  of  a  bluish  black,  being  made  red  by  boiling."— Grose. 
Butler's  Ingenious  simile  will  occur  to  the  reader :  — 

When,  like  a  lobnter  boiled,  the  Mom 

Prom  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

13  Ordained  —  f.  e.  become  clergymen. 

14  Transported. 

15  Child.  —  Hence  oar  useful  word,  kidnapper  —  to  nab  a  hid  being  to  steal  a  child.  In- 
deed ,  we  need  but  recollect  the  many  exceilcat  and  necessary  words  to  which  Johnson  has 
affixed  the  stigma  of  <*cant  term , "  to  be  aware  how  considerably  the  English  language  has 
been  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  the  Flash  fraternity. 
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With  which  the.tog'-ra^^  ymii  haye  nothing  to  do  — 

What  think  you ,  great  Swells,  of  a  Rotal  Sbt-to  ?  * 

A  Ring  and  fur  fist-work  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 

Or  at  old  Moulsey-Hurst,  if  >ou  likes  it  as  well  — 

And  that  all  may  he  fair  as  to  wind ,  weight,  and  science, 

ru  answer  to  train  the  whole  Holy  Alluncb! 

Jost  think,  please  your  Majesties,  how  you'd  prefer  it 
To  iniUs  such  as  Waterloo ,  where  all  the  merit 
To  vulgar ,  red-coated  rapscallions  must  fall, 
Who  have  no  Right  Divine  to  have  merit  at  all ! 
How  much  more  select  your  own  quiet  Set-tos !  — 
And  how  vastly  genteeler  'twill  sound  in  the  news, 
(Kenfs  Weekly  Dispatch ,  that  beats  all  others  hollow 
For  Fancy  transactions)  in  terms  such  as  follow :  — 

ACCOUIIT  OF  TUB  GRAND  SBT-TO  BBTWBBN  LONG  SaNDT  AND  GBOBGT  TRB  POBPUS. 

Last  Tuesday,  at  Moulsey ,  the  Balance  of  Power 
Was  settled  by  twelve  Tightish  Rounds ,  in  an  hour  — 
The  Buffers,^  both  "Boys  of  the  Holy  Groimd,"  —  * 
Long  Sandt ,  by  name  of  the  Bear  much  renown'd. 
And  Gborgt  the  Porpus ,  a  prime  glutton  reckon'd  — 
Old  tAin^fnmee  Pottso^  was  Lokg  Sandy's  second, 
'    And  Gborgy's  was  Pat  C — stl — r — gh,  —  he,  who  lives 
At  the  sign  of  the  King's  Arms  a-kimbo ,  and  gives 
His  small  beer  about,  with  the  air  of  a  chap 
Who  believed  it  himself  a  prodigious  strong  tap, 

Tlus  being  the  first  true  Legitimate  Match 

Since  Tom  took  to  training  these  Swells  for  the  scratch. 

Every  lover  of  life,  that  had  r^iTio  to  spare, 

From  sly  little  Moses  to  B  —  r  —  g  ,  was  there. 

Never  since  the  renownM  days  of  Broughton  and  Figg  ^ 

Was  the  Fancifvl  World  in  such  very  prime  twig  —  ^ 

And  long  before  daylight,  gigs,  rattlers,^  and  prads,^ 

Were  in  motion  for  Moulsey  ,  brimful  of  the  Lads, 

Jack  Eld  —  n  ,  Old  Sid,  and  some  more,  had  come  down 

On  the  evening  before,  and  put  up  at  The  Crown,  — 

Their  old  favourite  sign,  where  themselves  and  their  brothers 

Get  grub  ^*^  at  cheap  rate ,  though  \t fleeces  all  others; 

Nor  matters  it  how  we ,  plebeians ,  condemn. 

As  The  Crown  's  always  sure  of  its  license  from  them. 

'Twas  diverting  to  see ,  as  one  ogled  around. 

How  Corinthians^^  and  Commoners  mixed  on  the  ground. 

Here  M  — ntr — sb  and  an  Israelite  met  face  to  face. 

The  Duke,  a  place-hunter ,  the  Jew  ,  from  Duke's  Place; 

While  Nicky  V — ns — t,  not  caring  to  roam. 

Got  among  the  white-bag-men,  ^"^  and  felt  quite  at  home. 

Here  stood  in  a  corner,  well  screen'd  from  the  weather, 

Old  Sid  and  the  great  Doctor  Eady  together. 

Both  fam'd  on  the  walls  —  with  ad — n ,  in  addition, 

Prefix'd  to  the  name  of  thie  former  Physician. 

Here  C — md  —  n,  who  never  till  now  was  suspected 

Of  Fancy ,  or  ought  that  is  therewith  connected, 

Got  dose  to  a  dealer  in  donkies ,  who  eved  him. 

Jack  Scroggins  remarked,  ^'just  as  if  he  d  have  buy^d  him ;" 

1  The  common  people ,  the  mobility. 

2  A  boxiof-matcta. 

3  Boxen— Irisli  cant. 

4  The  hitch  in  the  metre  here  was  rendered  necestary  by  the  <piotation ,  which  is  from  a 
celebrated  Fancy  chant ,  ending ,  every  verse ,  thas :  — 

For  we  are  the  Boys  of  the  Holy  Ground, 
And  we'll  dance  upon  nothing,  and  turn  us  round! 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  floly  Ground,  or  Land,  Is  a  well-kaown  region  ot 
8t.  Gileses.  ' 

5  Tom  moans,  I  presume,  the  celebrated  diplomatist,  Pouo  di  Borro.  —  The  Irish 
used  to  claim  the  dancer  Didelot  as  their  countryman ,  insisting  timt  the  O  had  slipped  out 
of  its  right  place,  and  that  his  real  name  was  Mr.  O'Diddle.  On  the  same  principle  they 
wiil,  perhaps,  assert  their  right  to  M.  Pozzo. 

a  I'he  chief  founders  of  the  modern  school  of  pugilism. 

7  Htfh  spirits  or  condition.  8  Coaches.  9  Horses. 

It  Victaals.       11  Men  of  rank  —  vide  BoxiaAa^  jiosstm.       IS  Pick-pockets. 
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''But  thu  ril  say,  a  driller  SweU 
*Td  never  wiuh  to  blow  a  cloud  '  \?ith!'* 

At  these  brave  words,  we,  evVy  one, 

Sung  out  "hear  —  hear"  —  and  clappM,  like  fun. 

For,  knowing  how,  on  Moulse>*s  plain. 

The  Champion ^66'ii  the  port's  noby  ' 
This  buttering-up,  '  against  the  grain. 

We  thought  was  curs'd  genteel  in  Boa. 
And,  here  again ,  we  may  remark 

Bob's  likeness  to  the  Lisbon  jobber  —  ^ 
For,  though,  all  know,  that^cuAj^  spark 

From  C— ST— R— cii  reccivM  a  nobber^ 
That  made  him  look  like  sneaking  Jerry, 
And  laid  him  up  in  ordinary,  ^ 
Yet,  now,  such  loving  pals  ^  are  they. 

That  Gborgy,  wiser  as  he's  older, 
Instead  of  facing  C — st — R— gh. 

Is  proud  to  be  his  bottle-holderl 

But  to  return  to  Bob's  harangue, 
'Twas  deuced  fine  —  no  slum  or  slang  — 
But  such  as  you  could  smoke  the  bard  in,  — 
All  full  of  flowers,  like  Common  Garden, 
IVith  lots  of  figures,  neat  and  bright. 
Like  Mother  Salmon's  —  wax-work  quite! 

The  next  was  Tcrvbr  —  nobbing  Nkd  — 
Who  put  his  right  leg  forth,  ^  and  said, 
''Tom,  I  admire  your  notion  much; 

''And,  please  the  pigs,  if  well  and  hearty, 
"I  somehow  thinks  VlUhave  a  touch, 

'^Myself,  at  this  said  Congress  party. 
"Though  no  great  shakes  at  learned  chat, 

''If  settling  Europe  be  the  sport, 
"They'll  find  I'm  just  the  boy  for  that, 

"As  flipping  settlers  •*  is  my  forte ! " 

Then  up  rose  Ward,  the  veteran  Job, 

And,  'twixt  his  whiffs,  ^  suggested  briefly 
That  but  a  few,  at  first,  should  go. 

And  those,  the  light-weight  Gemmen  chiefly ; 
As  if  too  many  ^^Big-ones'^  went, 
They  might  alarm  the  Continent  I ! 

Job  added,  then,  that,  as  'twas  known 
The  R — 6 — T,  bless  his  wig!  had  shown 
A  taste  for  Art,  (like  Joby's  own  ^°) 
And  meant,  'mong  other  sporting  things, 
To  have  the  heads  of  all  those  Kings, 
And  conqu'rors,  whom  he  loves  so  dearly, 
Taken  off  —  on  canvas,  merely ; 

1  To  smoke  a  pipe.  This  phnuie  U  highly  poetical,  and  explains  what  Homer  meant  by  the 
epithet,  VMfpfltiYifttTijg. 

3  In  the  year  1808,  when  Caia  defeated  GaBOsoTf. 

3  Praising  or  flattering. 

4  These  parallels  between  great  men  are  trulv  edifying. 

5  Sea  cant  —  a  good  deal  of  which  haa  been  latroduced  Into  the  regular  Flash ,  by  soch 
clasrir  heroes  as  Scroggins,  Crockey,  ^c. 

6  Friends. 

7  Ned'a  favourite  Prolegomena  in  battle  as  well  as  in  debate.  As  this  position  is  said  to 
render  him  **very  hard  to  be  got  at/'  I  would  recommend  poor  Mr.  V— ns— tr— t  to  try  it  as  a 
last  resource,  in  his  nent  «r{-fo  with  Mr.  T— rn— y. 

a  A  kind  of  blow ,  whose  •edative  nature  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  name  it  bears. 

9  Joe  bein(^  particularly  fond  of  "that  costly  and  gentlemanlike  smoke"  as  Dekker  calls  it. 
The  talent  whicn  Joe  possesses  of  uttering  Flath  while  he  smokes  —  *^exfumo  dare  lueem** 
—  is  \ery  remarkable. 

10  Joc*8  taste  for  pictures  has  been  thus  commemorated  by  the  great  Historian  of  Pugilism 
^  *^If  Joe  Ward  cannot  boast  of  a  splendid  gallery  of  pictures  formed  of  selections  from  the 
great  foreign  masters,  he  can  sport  such  a  collection  of  native  subfects  as,  in  many  inatancef, 
must  be  considered  unique.  Portraits  of  nearly  all  the  pugilists  (many  of  them  in  whole 
lengths  and  attitudes)  are  to  be  found,  from  the  days  of  Figg  and  Broughton  down  to  the 
present  period,  with  likenesses  of  many  distinguished  amateurs,  among  whom  are  Captain  Bar- 
cla]^,  the  classic  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Xcc.  His  parlour  is  decorated  in  a 
similar  manner;  and  his  partiality  for  pictures  has  gone  so  for,  that  even  the  tap-room  ooataias 
many  excellent  subjects!**  —  Boxlana,  vol.  L  p.  431. 
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God  forbid  the  other  mode !  — 

He  (Job)  would  from  his  own  abode, 

(The  Dragon  ^  —  famM  for  Fancy  worku. 

Drawings  of  Heroes,  and  of  —  corks) 

Forniah  such  Gemmen  of  the  Fist,  * 

As  would  complete  the  R — g— t's  list. 

*'Thu8 ,  Champion  Tom,"  said  he,  ''would  look 

''Right  well,  hung  up  beside  tAe  Duke  — 

ToH^s  noddle  being  (if  its /rame 

Had  but  the  gUding)  much  the  same  — 

And,  as  a  partner  for  Old  Blu, 
"Bill  Gibbons  or  myself  would  do.** 

» 

Loud  cheering  at  this  speech  of  Jobt's  — 
Who,  as  the  DiZettantJ  know,  is 
(With  all  his  other  learned  parts,) 
Doum  as  a  hammer  '  to  the  Arts ! 

Old  Bill,  the  Black,  *  —  you  know  him,  Nbodt  — 

rWith  mugy  ^  whose  hue  the  ebon  shames, 
Reflected  in  a  pint  of  Deady, 

Like  a  large  Collier  in  the  Thames) 
Though  somewhat  cut,  **  just  begg'd  to  say 
He  hop'd  that  Swells  Lord  C — st — a— en. 
Would  show  the  Lily-lVhites  ^  fair  play; 
"And  not  —  as  once  he  did"  —  says  Bill, 

*' Among  those  Kings,  so  high  and  squirishy 
"Leave  us,  poor  Blacks,  to  fare  as  ill, 

"As  if  we  were  but  pigs,  or  —  Irish ! " 

Bill  Gibbons  ,  rising ,  wishM  to  know 

Whether  *twas  meant  his  Bull  should  go  — 

"As  should  their  Majesties  be  dull," 

Says  Bill,  "there^s  nothing  like  a  Bull :  * 

"And  6I010  tne  tight ^^^  —  (Bill  Gibbons  ne*er 

In  all  his  days  was  known  to  swear, 

Except  light  oaths,  to  grace  his  speeches. 

Like  "dosA  my  wig,**  or  "6um  my  frreecAes/"  ) 

*''Blow  me  — ** 

—  Just  then,  the  Chair,  ®  already 

Grown  rather  lively  with  tUe  Deady, 

No.  2.  No.  2. 

V1B6IL,  Aeicbid.  Lib.  V.  426.  Account  of  the  MilUng^mtaeh  between  Entel- 

lua  and  Darea ,  traiuUUed  from  the  Fifth 
Book  of  the  Aeneid, 

BY  OHB  OP  THS  PANCT. 

CoBstitit  hi  dir itos  extemplb  arrectos  nterque.  With  daddleo  10  high  opraisM ,  and  noh  held 

Brachiaquc  ao  oupcraii  interritus  extulit  anraa.  _         ^  1      ^  1 ^  ^r  *l»  1  1.      ^w        , 

Abduxdre  retro  longe  capita  ardua  ab  ktii:  Jf  S'S'LV**,  f"?*  ^I  ***  j  "?£""* V  '*"«*»*» 

Immuceatquc  mani£  maAibus ,  pugnamque  la-  Both  Xirf rfi««  1 1  «tood-a«.d  with  prelaslve  •par, 

cesaunt  ^^  ^'^'^^  manoeovriiuf,  kindled  op  the  war! 

me,  pedum  nielior  mota,  fretusque  juventA:  The  One,  in  bloom  oOoath-a  light  weight 

Hie,  membris  et  mole  valcns;.  sed  tarda  tre-    -,,  ^  ^.,  ^      ,_  *.**•**, T      . 

mend  ^^®  Other,  vast,  ginuitlc,  as  if  made. 

Express,  byNatare  tor  the  Aoiameiiag  trade; 

1  The  €rreen  Dragon,  King-street,  near  Swallow -street,  "where  (says  the  same  author) 
any  person  may  have  an  opportunity  of  verifying  what  has  been  asserted  in  viewing  Ward^o 
Cabinet  of  tho  Fancy!'' 

2  Among  the  portraits  la  one  of  Bill  Gibbous,  by  a  pupil  of  the  great  Faselt,  which  gave 
oecasion  to  the  following  impromptu:  — 

Thoagh  you  are  one  of  Fascli^ii  scholars, 

This  question  1*11  dare  to  propose, 
How  the  devil  could  yon  use  loater-colours, 

In  painting  Bill  Gibboic's  nosel 

5  To  be  down  to  any  thing  In  pretty  much  the  same  as  being  up  to  It,  and  **down  aa  a 
hammer'*  is ,  of  course,  the  fotensivum  of  the  phrase. 

4  RicHMOMD.  5  Pace. 

6  Cut,  tipsy;  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  similarity  that  exists  between  the  language 
of  the  Classics  and  that  of  St.  Giles's.—  In  Martial  wc  find  'Mncaluit  quoties  aaueia  vena 
mero,"   Ennins,  too,  has  ^^aaueiavit  se  flore  LIberi ; "  and  Justin  ''^heotemo  meru  taudi.** 

7  Lily-white*  (or  Snow-hall*)  Negroes. 

8  Bill  Gibbons  has,  I  believe,  been  lately  rivalled  in  this  peculiar  Walk  of  the  Fancy,  by 
ike  superior  merits  of  Tom  01iver*s  Crame  uuU* 

9  From  the  respect  wich  I  bear  to  all  torts  of  dignitaries,  and  my  nnwillingaess  to  meddle 
with  the  **impated  weaknesses  of  the  great  ,**  1  have  been  induced  to  suppress  the  remainder 
of  this  detail.'  *        ' 

10  Heads.  11  Fellows,  osaaUy  ifoujig  fellows. 
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Sbvrnth  round.    Though  hot-pre»8*dy  and  as  flat  as  a  crumpet. 

Long  Sandt  showM  game  again,  scorning  to  rump  it; 

And,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  Poqius's  gnout,  ^ 

Which  he  knew  that  Adonis  feltpeery  ^  about. 

By  a  feint,  truly  elegant,  tippM  him  a  punch  in 

The  critical  place,  where  he  cupboards  his  luncheon. 

Which  knock'd  all  the  rich  Cura9oa  into  cruda. 

And  doubled  him  up,  like  a  bag  of  old  duds!  ^ 

There  he  lay,  almost /rufnina^em'd  *  every  one  said 

*Twas  all  Dicky  with  Gborgt,  his  fnug  hung  so  dead: 

And  'twas  only  by  calling  "your  wife,  Sir,  your  %vife! " 

(As  a  man  would  cry  ^^fire!")  they  could  start  him  to  life. 

Up  he  rose  in  a/uni,  ^  lapp'd  a  toothful  of  brandy, 

And  to  it  again.  —  Any  odds  upon  Sandy. 

E16BTH  Round.    Sandy  work'd  like  a  first-rate  demolisher  i 

Bear  as  he  is,  yet  his  lick  is  no  polisher  ; 

And,  take  him  at  rufjianing  work,  (though,  in  common,  he 

Hums  about  Peace  and  all  that,  like  a  Domine  ^) 

Sandy's  the  boy,  if  once  to  it  they  fall. 

That  will  play  up  old  gooseberry  soon  with  them  all. 

This  Round  was  but  short  —  after  humouring  awhile. 

He  proceeded  to  serve  an  ejectment,  in  style. 

Upon  Gkorgy's  front  grinders,  ^  which  damaged  his  smile] 

So  completely,  that  bets  ran  a  hundred  to  ten 

The  Adonis  would  ne'er  flash  his  ivory  ^  again  — 

And  'twas  pretty  to  see  him  rolCd  round  with  the  shock, 

Lake  a  cask  of  fresh  blubber  in  old  Greenland  Dock ! 

Ninth  round.     One  of  Gkorgy's  bright  ogles  ^  was  put 
On  the  bankruptcy  list,  with  its  shop-windows  shut; 
While  the  other  soon  made  quite  as  tag-rag  a  show, 
All  rimmed  round  with  black,  like  the  Courier  in  woe  ! 
Much  alarm  was  now  seen  'mong  the  Israelite  Kids, 
And  B — ^R — G, —  the  deviVs  own  boy  for  the  quidSj '®  — 
Dispatch'd  off  a  pigeon  (the  species,  no  doubt. 
That  they  call  B— a — g's  stocJk-doye)  with  word  '^to  sell  out. 

« 

From  this  to  the  finish,  'twas  tJl  fiddle  f addle  — 
Poor  Gkorgy,  at  last,  could  scarce  hold  up  his  daddle  ^- 
With  grinders  dislodg'd,  and  with  peepers  both  poach*d^  '^ 
*Twas  not  till  the  Tenth  Round  his  claret  ^*  was  broached: 
As  the  cellarage  lay  so  deep  down  in  the  fat. 

Like  his  old  M a's  purse,  'twas  cursM  hard  to  get  at. 

But  a  pelt  in  the  smellers  *^  (too  prettv  to  shun, 

If  the  fad  even  could)  set  it  going  like  fun  ; 

And  this  being  the  first  Royal  Claret  let  flow. 

Since  Tom  took  the  Holy  Alliance  in  tow. 

The  uncorking  produced  much  sensation  about. 

As  bets  had  bcen^usj^  on  the  first  painted  snout, 

Nota  bene.  —  A  note  was  wingM  off  to  the  Square 

Just  to  hint  of  this  awful  phlebotomy  there ;  — 

Bob  Gregson,  whose  wit  at  such  things  is  exceeding,  '^ 

Inclosing  a  large  sprig  of  *'''Love  lies  a  bleeding!'*^ 

In  short,  not  to  dwell  on  each/acer  and/al{. 

Poor  Gborgy  was  done  up  in  no  time  at  all. 

And  his  spunkiest  backers  were  forc'd  to  sing  small.  ^^ 

In  vain  did  they  try  to^  tip  the  old  lad, 

'Twas  like  using  persuaders  ^^  upon  a  dead  prod;  ^^ 

I  Nose.  S  Saapiciona.  3  CloUes. 
4  Choaked.                                                      5  Fright. 

6  A  Parson.  —  Thus  in  that  truly  classiciU  song,  the  Christening  of  Little  Joey  : 

**When  Domine  had  nam'd  the  Kid 

Then  home  again  they  pik^d  it; 
A  fiash  of  iighintnf:  wa«  prepared 

For  every  one  that  lik'd  it." 

7  Teeth.  8  Shovr  his  teeth.  9  Eyes.  10  Money. 

II  French  cant;  Lea  ycnx  noch^t  au  beurre  noir.  —  See  the  Dictionnaire  Comique. 
n  Blood.  13  The  none. 

14  Some  specimens  of  Mr.  Gregaon^a  lyrical  talents  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  4. 

15  To  be  humbled  or  abashed.  16  Spurs.  17  Horse 
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In  vain  ^  BogyB — ok — gh — m  fondly  besought  Iiim, 
To  show  like  himself,  if  not  game,  at  least  Mtom; 
While  M — RL — Y,  that  very  great  Count,  stood  deploring 
He  had  n't  taught  Gboroy  hS  new  modes  of  baring:  * 
All  useless  —  no  art  can  transmogrify  truth  — 
It  was  plain  the  conceit  was  milVd  out  of  the  youth. 
In  the  Twelfth  and  Last  Round  Sandt  fetchM  him  a  cfoumer, 
That  left  him  all's  one  as  cold  meat  for  the  Crowner !  * 
On  which  the  whole  Populace  jIcuA'd  the  white  grin 
Like  a  basket  of  chips,  and  poor  Gborgt  gave  in:  * 
While  the  fiddlers  (old  Potts  having  tipp^  them  a  bemdy^  * 
Play'd  "Green  grow  the  nuftes;"  *  in  honour  of  Sandy  ! 


NOW,  what  say  your  Majesties  ?  —  is  n't  th\s  prime? 
Was  there  ever  French  Bulletin  half  so  sublime? 
Or  could  old  Nap  himself,  in  his  glory,  ^  have  wish'd 
To  show  up  a  fat  Gemman  more  handsomely  dished?  — 
Oh,  bless  your  great  hearts,  let  them  say  what  they  will, 
Nothing's  half  so  genteel  as  a  repdar  Mill; 
And,  for  settling  of  balances,  alll  know  is 
'Tis  the  way  Calbb  Baldwin  prefers  settling  his.  * 
As  for  backers,  you've  lots  of  Big-wigs  about  Court, 
That  will  back  you  —  the  raff  being  tired  of  that  sport,  — 
And  if  quids  should  be  wantuig,  to  make  the  match  good. 
There's  B — b — nc,  the  Prince  of  Aag'  Rhino,  who  stood 
(T'other  day,  you  know)  bail  for  the  seedy  ^  Right  Liners; 
Who  knows  but,  if  coax'd,  he  may  shell  out  the  shiners  ?  ^^ 
The  shiners  I  Lord,  Lord,  what  a  bounce  do  I  say  !i^ 
As  if  we  could  hope  to  have  rog-s  done  away,  > 

Or  see  any  thing  shining,  while  Van  has  the  sway!) 

As  to  training,  a  Court's  but  a  rum  sort  of  station 

To  choose  for  that  sobcnr  and  chaste  operation;  ^' 

For,  as  old  Ikby  Pig  "  said  of  Courts,  "by  de  heavens, 

Dey're  all,  but  the  Fives  CqutI,  at  sixes  and  sevens^ 

What  with  snoozing,  ^^  high  grubbing,  ^*  and  guzzling  like  Cloe, 

Your  Majesties,  pardon  me,  m  get  so  doughy. 

That  take  the  whole  kit,  down  from  Sandy  the  Bear 

To  him  who  makes  duds  for  the  Virgin  to  wear,  ^ 

Fd  choose  but  Jack  Scroggins,  and  feel  disappointed 

If  Jack  didn't  tell  out  the  whole  Lord's  Anointed  ! 

But,  barring  these  nat'ral  defects,  (which,  I  feel. 
My  remarking  on  thus  may  be  thought  ungenteel) 
And  allowing  for  delicate /anw,  ^^  which  have  merely 
Been  handling  the  sceptre,  and  that,  too,  but  queerly, 
I'm  not  without  hopes,  and  would  stand  a  tight  bet, 
That  I'll  make  something  game  of  your  Majesdes  yet. 


1  For  the  meaninr  of  this  term,  see  <?ro«e.  ,.  .,  *•,.... 

2  "The  ponderosity  of  Crib,  when  ia  close  qaarters  with  his  opponent,  evidently  Aoreii 
in  upon  him,  Aic." 

8  The  Coroner. 

4  The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  phrase  of  similar  structare,  svdidafit,  cedo, 

5  A  bandy  or  cripple,  a  sixpence;  "that  piece  being  commonly  much  bent  ana  distorted.** 
—  Grose.  ,  «  .  u 

6  Thewell-kno^n  compliment  paid  to  the  Emperor  of  all  the  iitc««to<  by  some  Irish  musicians. 

7  See  Appendix,  IVo.  5.  .,.  ^  i  •.  *  ^  .  » 

8  A  trifling  instance  of  which  is  recorded  in  Boxiana.  ^^k  fracas  occurred  between  Caleb 
Baldwin  and  the  keepers  of  the  gate.  The  latter,  not  immciKately  recoruwiiir  the  veteran 
of  the  Hng,  refused  his  vehicle  admittance,  without  the  usual  tip ;  but  Caleb,  hadmgarg^fmn€ 
the  topic  would  not  do,  instead  of  paying  them  in  thcMicio  coinage,  dealt  oat  another  sort  of 
currency,  and  althoogk  destitute  of  the  W.  VV.  P.  it  had  such  an  instantaneous  effect  upon 
the  Johnny  Bawe,  that  the  gate  flew  open,  and  Caleb  rode  through  in  triumpn. 

9  Poor  10  Produce  the  iruineas. 

U  The 
from  the  instances 


during  the  «—«  «.  *-,..»  .,»«.,«. ,  »...- ,  -, , ,  „  ,.         •»,     lu  -  l 

12  A  Jew,  so  nick-named  -  one  of  the  Big  one:    He  was  beaten  by  Crib  on  Blackheath, 
ia  the  year  lBtt5.  .  „     „ 

13  Sleeping.  U  Feedmg. 
15  Fanu  or  f ambles,  hands. 
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*'Bat  thifl  rU  say,  a  civiiler  SweU 
•*rd  never  wi«h  to  blow  a  cloud  '  with!" 

At  these  brave  words,  we,  ev'ry  one, 

Sung  out  "hear  — hear"  —  and  clappM,  like  fun. 

For,  knowing  how,  on  Moulsey^s  plain, 

The  Chathvion  Jibbed  the  poet's  nob^  ' 
This  buttering-upy  *  against  the  grain. 

We  thought  was  curs' d  genteel  in  Boa. 
And,  here  again ,  we  may  remark 

Bob's  likeness  to  the  Lisbon  jobber  —  ^ 
For,  though,  all  know,  that^as%  spark 

Firom  C— st— r— cii  received  a  nobber^ 
That  made  him  look  like  sneaking  Jerry, 
And  laid  him  up  in  ordinary,  '* 
Yet,  now,  such  loving  pals  *  are  they. 

That  Gborgv,  wiser  as  he*s  older, 
Instead  of  facing  C — st — r— ch. 

Is  proud  to  be  his  botile-holderl 

But  to  return  to  Bob*s  harangue, 
'Twag  deuced  fine  —  no  slum  or  slang  — 
But  such  as  you  could  smoke  the  bard  in,  — 
All  full  of  fUnoers,  like  Common  Garden, 
IVith  lots  of  figures,  neat  and  bright. 
Like  Mother  Salmon's  —  wax- work  quite! 

The  liext  was  Turmbr  —  nobbing  Nkd  — 
Who  put  his  right  leg  forth,  ^  and  said, 
*'ToM,  I  admire  your  notion  much; 

*^And,  please  the  pigs,  if  well  and  hearty, 
^*I  somehow  thinks  ViUhave  a  touch, 

^^Myself,  at  thb  ssud  Congress  party. 
^^Though  no  great  shakes  at  learned  chat, 

'*If  settling  Europe  be  the  sport, 
"They'll  find  I'm  just  the  boy  for  that, 

"As  tipping  settlers  *  is  my  forte ! " 

Then  up  rose  Ward,  the  veteran  Job, 

And,  'twixt  his  whiffs,  ^  suggested  briefly 
That  but  a  few,  at  first,  should  go. 

And  those,  the  light-weight  Gemmen  chiefly ; 
As  if  too  many  ^*'Big-ones^'*  went. 
They  might  alarm  the  Continent  I ! 

Job  added,  then,  that,  as  'twas  known 
The  R — 6 — T,  bless  his  wig!  had  shown 
A  taste  for  Art,  (like  Joby's  own  *°) 
And  meant,  'mong  other  sporting  things. 
To  have  the  heads  of  all  those  Kings, 
And  conqu'rors,  whom  he  loves  so  dearly. 
Taken  off  —  on  canvas,  merely ; 

1  To  smoke  a  pipe.  This  plirafie  U  highly  poetical,  and  explains  what  Homer  meant  by  the 
epithet,  vMfpfltiYifitTtit, 

2  In  the  year  1806 ,  when  Caia  defeated  Gebgson. 

3  Praising  or  flattering. 

4  These  parallels  between  great  men  are  trulv  edifying. 

5  Sea  cant  —  a  good  deal  of  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  regular  Flash,  by  such 
clasMir  heroes  as  Scroggins,  Crockey,  Jk.c. 

6  Friends. 

7  Ned's  favourite  Prolegomena  in  battle  as  well  as  iu  debate.  As  this  position  is  said  to 
render  him  **yery  hard  to  be  got  at,*'  I  would  recommend  poor  Mr.  V~ns— tr— t  to  try  it  as  a 
last  resource,  in  his  neit  »ei'to  with  Mr.  T— rn— y. 

%  A  kind  of  blow ,  whose  tedativf  nature  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  name  it  bears. 

9  Joe  being  particularly  fond  of  **that  costly  and  gentlemanlike  §moke"  as  Dekker  calla  it 
The  talent  whicn  Joe  poises^ies  of  uttering  Flaah  while  he  smokes  -^  *^cx  fumo  dare  /ucem" 
~  lit  \ery  remarkable. 

10  Joe*8  taato  for  pictures  has  been  thus  eommemorated  by  the  great  Historian  of  Pugilism 
—  ^*lf  Joe  Ward  cannot  boast  of  a  splendid  gallery  of  pictures  formed  of  selections  from  the 
great  foreign  masters,  he  can  »>ort  such  a  collection  or  native  snbfects  as,  in  many  instances, 
must  be  considered  unique.  Portraits  of  nearly  all  the  pugilists  (many  of  them  in  whole 
lengths  and  attitudes)  are  to  be  found,  from  the  days  of  Figg  and  Broughton  down  to  the 
present  period,  with  likenesses  of  many  distinguished  amateurs,  among  whom  are  Captain  Bar- 
cja][,  the  elassie  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Xco.  His  parlour  is  decorated  in  a 
similar  manner;  and  his  partiality  for  pictures  has  gone  so  far,  that  even  the  tap-room  coataias 
many  excellent  subjects!"  —  Boxiana,  vol.  t.  p.  431. 
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God  forbid  the  other  mode !  — 

He  (Job)  would  from  his  own  abode, 

(The  Dragon  ^  —  fam'd  for  Fancy  works, 

Drawings  of  Heroes,  and  of  —  corks) 

Furnish  such  Gemmen  of  the  Fist^  * 

As  would  complete  the  R — 6 — t's  list. 

''Thus ,  Champion  Tom,''  said  he,  ''would  look 

"Right  well,  hung  up  beside  the  Duke  — 

"Tom's  noddle  being  (if  its /rame 

"Had  but  the  gilding}  much  the  same  — 

And,  as  a  partner  for  Old  Blu, 

Bill  Gibbons  or  myself  would  do." 

» 

Loud  cheering  at  this  speech  of  Jobt's  — 
Who,  as  the  Dilettanti  know,  is 
(With  all  his  other  learned  parts,) 
Dovm  as  a  hammer  ^  to  the  Arts ! 

Old  Bill,  the  Black,  *  —  you  know  him,  Nbbdt 

rWith  mugy  ^  whose  hue  the  ebon  shames, 
Reflected  in  a  pint  of  Deady, 

Like  a  large  Collier  in  the  Thames) 
Though  somewhat  ciit,  ^  just  begg'd  to  say 
He  hop'd  that  Swells  Lord  C — ^st — r— eii. 
Would  show  the  LUy-ff^hites  ^  fair  play; 
"And  not  —  as  once  he  did"  —  says  Bill, 

^'Among  those  Kings,  so  high  and  squirisky 
"Leave  us,  poor  Blacks,  to  fare  as  ill, 

"As  if  we  were  but  pigs,  or  —  Irish ! " 

Bill  Gibbons  ,  rising ,  wish'd  to  know 

Whether  *twas  meant  his  Bull  should  go  — 

"As  should  their  Majesties  be  dull," 

Says  Bill,  "there's  nothing  like  a  Bull :  " 

"AJnd  blow  me  tight, ^^  —  (Bill  Gibbons  ne'er 

In  all  his  days  was  known  to  swear. 

Except  light  oaths,  to  grace  his  speeches. 

Like  '''•dash  my  wig^^  or  ''^bum  my  breechesV  ) 

^'Blow  me  — ** 

—  Just  then,  the  Chair,  ^  already 

Grown  rather  lively  with  ttte  Deady^ 


No.  2.  No.  2. 


ViaciL,  Aeicbid.  Lib.  V.  426. 


Aecmmt  of  the  MUling'maUik  between  Entet- 
Itu  ana  Dare^t  translated  from  the  Fifth 
Book  of  the  Aeneid, 


BY  ONE  OP  YHB  PANCT. 


CoiwtUit  in  dieitos  extemplb  arrectas  uterque,  Wrra  daddlee  lo  high  opraia'd ,  aad  nob  held 

Brachiaquc  aa  supcrafl  interritus  extultt  anrao.  -         .  ,  .  *  ^. ,  .  "***:.      ^. 

Abdax«re  retrb  ]oiird  capita  ardua  ab  ictu:  ^  f^[?^Xi^^V^^  ^f  ***    impcudiiif  thwaek^ 

ImmiBceutque  maiiS  maiibus ,  purnamque  la-  Both  Kirfrf/««  1 1  stood-aiid  wfth  prelusive  Aiiar, 

cessunt.  ^°  "^'^^  manoeovriiuf,  kindled  up  the  war! 

Ille,  pedum  melior  mota,  fretusque  JuventA:  The  One,  in  bloom  oryouth— a  light  weightl 

Hie,  membris  et  mole  valens ;.  fled  tarda  tre-    -,.     ^^.  ^      ,      *i    *"*iT     j  > 

'  menti  ^°®  Other,  vast,  gicantic,  as  If  made,  i 

Eipress,  byNatore  tor  the  Aommer^a^  trade  ;7 

1  The  Green  Dragon,  Kinf -street,  near  Swallow -street,  "where  (says  the  same  author) 
any  person  may  have  an  opportunity  of  verifying  what  has  been  asserted  In  viewing  Ward*e 
iM^inet  of  the  Fancy  r 

2  Among  the  portraits  is  one  of  Bill  Gibbons,  by  a  pnpil  of  the  great  FoseUt  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  impromptu :  — 

Thoug^h  you  are  one  of  Fuseli'H  scholars, 

This  question  Til  dare  to  propose. 
How  the  devil  could  yon  use  irarer-coloon. 

In  painting  Bill  GiBBOif's  nose? 

3  To  be  down  fo  any  thing  U  pretty  much  the  same  as  being  up  to  It ,  and  "  down  as  m 
hammer"  is ,  of  course,  the  inteneivum  of  the  phrase. 

4  RicHMOMD.  5  Face. 

6  Cut,  tipsy;  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  similarity  that  exists  between  the  language 
of  the  Classics  and  that  of  St.  Giles's. —  In  Martial  wo  fiud  *'lncaluit  qnoties  laucto  vena 
mero."    Eimius,  too,  has  ^^•auciavit  se  flore  Liberi ; "  and  Justin  ''^heetemo  mero  taueU.^ 

7  Lily-whitee  (or  Snow-balt§)  Negroes. 

a  Bill  Gibbons  has,  I  believe,  been  lately  rivalled  in  this  peculiar  Walk  of  the  Fancy,  by 
the  superior  merits  of  Tom  Oliver's  Game  Bull. 

9  Prom  the  respect  wich  1  bear  to  alt  sorts  of  dignitaries,  and  my  nnwillingness  to  meddle 
with  the  *4mpttted  weaknesses  of  the  great  ,*^  1  liave  been  induced  to  suppress  the  remainder 
of  this  detail. 

10  Hands.  U  Fellows,  osaally  young  fellows. 
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<«But  this  rii  say,  a  driller  SweU 
**Vd  never  wiuh  to  blow  a  cloud  ^  vrith!^ 

At  these  brave  words,  we,  ev'ry  one, 

Sung  out  "hear  —  hear"  —  and  clappM,  like  fun. 

For,  knowing  how,  on  MouUey's  plain, 

The  Champion ^66*ii  the  pokt's  nob,  • 
This  buttering-up,  '  against  the  grain, 

We  thought  was  cund  genteel  in  Bob. 
And,  here  again ,  we  may  remark 

Bob's  likeness  to  the  Lisbon  jobber  —  ^ 
For,  though,  all  know,  that  fltishy  spark 

From  C— ST— R— cii  receivM  a  nobber. 
That  made  him  look  like  sneaking  Jerry y 
And  laid  him  up  in  ordinary,  ^ 
Yet,  now,  such  loving  pais  *  are  they. 

That  Gborg  it,  wiser  as  he's  older, 
Instead  of  facing  C — st — r— ch. 

Is  proud  to  be  his  bottle-holderl 

But  to  return  to  Bob's  harangue, 
^was  deuced  fine  —  no  slum  or  slang  — 
But  such  as  you  could  smoke  the  bard  in,  — 
All  full  of  flowers,  like  Common  Garden, 
IVith  loU  of  figures,  neat  and  bright, 
Like  Mother  Salmon's  —  wax-work  quite! 

The  next  was  Tctrnbr  —  nobbing  Nkd  — 
Who  put  his  right  leg  forth,  ^  and  said, 
*'ToM,  I  admire  your  notion  much; 

*'And,  please  the  pigs,  if  well  and  hearty, 
*'I  somehow  thinks  VW-have  a  touch, 

^'Myself,  at  this  said  Congress  party. 
^'Though  no  great  shakes  at  learned  chat, 

'*If  settling  Europe  be  the  sport, 
"They'll  find  I'm  just  the  boy  for  that, 

"As  tipping  settlers  ^  is  my  forte  I " 

Then  up  rose  Ward,  the  veteran  Job, 

And,  'twixt  his  whiffs,  ^  suggested  briefly 
That  but  a/eu),  at  first,  should  go. 

And  those,  the  light-^weight  Gemmen  chiefiy ; 
As  if  too  many  ^^Big-ones*^  went, 
They  might  alarm  the  Continent  I ! 

Job  added,  then,  that,  as  'twas  known 
The  R — 6 — T,  bless  his  wig!  had  shown 
A  taste  for  Art,  (like  Joby's  own  *°) 
And  meant,  'mong  other  sporting  things. 
To  have  tlie  heads  of  all  those  Kings, 
And  conqu'rors,  whom  he  loves  so  dearly. 
Taken  off  —  on  canvas,  merely ; 

1  To  smoke  a  pipe.  This  phrase  is  highly  poetical,  and  cxplaias  what  Homer  meant  by  the 
epithet,  v«r/>«2i/yeo«ri}(. 

3  In  the  year^lSOB,  when  Caia  defeated  Geboson. 

3  Praising  or  flattering. 

4  These  parallels  between  great  men  arc  trulv  ediiying. 

5  Sea  cant  —  a  good  deal  or  which  has  been  introduced  Into  the  regular  Flash ,  by  such 
clastic  heroes  as  Scroggins,  Crockey,  &c. 

6  Friends. 

7  Ned's  faT'ourite  Prolegomena  in  battle  as  well  as  In  debate.  As  this  position  Is  said  to 
render  him  **very  hard  to  be  got  at,*'  I  woold  recommend  poor  Mr.  V— ns— tr— t  to  try  it  as  a 
last  resource,  in  his  nent  »H-to  with  Mr.  T— rn— y. 

a  A  kind  of  blow,  whoRC  aedative  nature  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  name  It  bears. 

9  Joe  being  particularly  fond  of  "that  costly  and  gentlemanlike  smoke"  as  Dckker  calls  it. 
The  talent  whicn  Joe  possesses  of  uttering  Fia^  while  he  tmoket  —  **'exfumo  dare  lueem" 

—  is  very  remarkable. 

10  Joo*s  taste  for  pictures  has  been  thus  commemorated  by  the  great  Historian  of  Pugilism 

—  ^*If  Joe  Ward  cannot  boast  of  a  splendid  gallery  of  pictures  formed  of  selections  from  the 
great  foreign  masters,  he  can  sport  such  a  collection  or  native  sobjects  as,  in  many  instances, 
must  be  considered  unique.  Portraits  of  nearly  all  the  pugilists  (many  of  them  in  whole 
lengths  and  attitudes)  are  to  be  found,  from  the  days  of  Figg  and  Broughton  down  to  the 
present  period,  with  likenesses  of  many  distinguished  aroatears,  among  whom  are  Captain  Bar- 
cla]^,  the  elastic  Dr.  Jolinson,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ,  Xcc.  His  parlour  is  decorated  in  a 
similar  manner;  and  his  partiality  for  pictures  has  gone  so  far,  that  even  the  tap-room  contains 
many  execlleut  subjects!**  •—  Boxiaua,  vol.  1.  p.  431. 
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God  forbid  the  other  mode !  — 
He  (Job)  would  from  his  own  abode, 
(The  Dragon  ^  —  fkok'd  for  Fancy  worku, 
Drawings  of  Heroes,  and  of  —  corks) 
Furnish  such  Gemmen  of  the  Fist,  * 
As  would  complete  the  R — g— t's  list. 
Thus ,  Champion  Tom,"  said  he,  ' Vould  look 
Right  well,  hung  up  beside  the  Duke  — 
Ton's  noddle  being  (if  its  frame 
Had  but  the  gilding)  much  the  same  — 
*'And,  as  a  partner  for  Old  Bin, 
"Bill  Gibbons  or  myself  would  do." 

• 

Loud  cheering  at  this  speech  of  Jobt's  — 
Who,  as  the  Dilettanti  know ,  is 
(With  all  his  other  learned  parts,) 
Down  as  a  hammer  '  to  the  Arts ! 

Old  Bill,  the  Black,  *  —  you  know  him,  Nbbdt 

SWith  mug,  ^  whose  hue  the  ebon  shames, 
ected  in  a  pint  of  Deady, 

Like  a  large  Collier  in  the  Thames) 
Though  somewhat  cut^  ^  just  beggM  to  say 
He  hop'd  that  Swellj  Lord  C — st — r— «h. 
Would  show  the  Lily-fVhites  ^  fair  play; 
"And  not  —  as  once  he  did"  —  says  Bill, 

*' Among  those  Kings,  so  high  and  squirish, 
"Leave  us,  poor  Blades,  to  fare  as  ill, 

"As  if  we  were  but  pigs,  or  —  Irish ! " 

Bill  Gibbons,  rising,  wishM  to  know 

Whether  *twas  meant  his  Bull  should  go  — 

*'As  should  their  Majesties  be  dull," 

Says  Bill,  "there's  nothing  like  a  Bull :  * 

^'Aiid  blow  me  tight y^^  —  (Bill  Gibbons  ne'er 

In  all  his  days  was  known  to  swear. 

Except  light  oaths,  to  grace  his  speeches. 

Like  "^dash  my  wig^^  or  ^^hum  my  hreechesV  ) 

^'Blow  me  — '^ 

—  Just  then,  the  Chair,  ^  already 

Grown  rather  lively  with  ttte  Deady, 


No.  2.  No.  2. 

Vibgil,  Asmbid.  Lib.  V.  426.  Account  of  the  MiUing^mtaeh  between  Etttei- 

Itu  ana  Darea ,  tratukUed  from  tie  Fifth 
Book  of  the  Aeneidy 

BY  OHB  OP  THB  PANCT. 

ConstitU  in  dieitos  cxtemplb  arrectaa  nterque,  With  daddleo  lo  high  opraiii^d ,  and  nob  held 

Brachiaquc  aa  nupcras  intcrritus  extulit  auras.  _         -  ,  .  *  *. »  .  "***?.      ^,        , 

Abdux«re  rctrb  longe  capita  ardua  ab  ictii:  Jf  fJ'S'J^Bf**^?"?*  **/  **»  JSi?E"^*V  f*«^*» 

Immiaceutque  maaiu  manibus ,  pugnamque  la-  Both  Kiddies  1 1  stood-ajid  wfth  preliuive oftar, 

cemunt  ^^  "ght  manoeuvriiuf,  kindled  up  the  war! 

nie,  pedum  melior  mota,  fretasq'ue  JuvcntA:  The  One,  in  bloom  oOouth  —  a  tight  weight  I 

Hie,  membria  et  mole  valens;.  §ed  tarda  tre-     -,.     -...  ^      .-_  *«      *^i7"     j  > 

meat!  The  Other,  vast,  ginntic,  as  If  made,  i 

Eipress,  by  Mature  for  the  hammering  trade  jf 

1  The  €rreen  Dragon^  King-street,  near  Swallow -street,  **  where  (sajs  the  same  author) 
any  person  may  have  an  opportunity  of  verifying  what  has  been  asserted  in  viewing  U^ard^o 
Cabinet  of  tho  Fancy!'' 

2  Among  the  portraits  is  one  of  Bill  Gibboks,  by  a  pupil  of  the  great  Faseltt  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  impromptti :  — 

Though  you  are  one  of  Faseli^H  scholars, 
This  question  Til  dare  to  propose, 


How  the  devil  could  yon  use  toater-colours. 
In  painting  Bill  Gibboh's  nose? 


3  To  be  down  to  any  thing  In  pretty  much  the  same  as  being  up  to  It ,  and  *'  down  a§  a 
hammer*'  Is ,  of  course,  the  intentivum  of  the  phrase. 

4  Richmond.  5  Face. 

6  Ctti,  tipsy;  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  similarity  that  exists  between  the  language 
of  the  Classics  and  that  of  St.  Giles's.—  In  Martial  wo  find  ^'Incaluit  quoties  aaucia  vena 
mero."    Ennius,  too,  has  ^^aaueiavit  se  flore  Liberi;"  and  Justin  "hestemo  mero  aaucU.** 

1  Liiy-whitea  (or  Snow-baii»)  Negroes. 

8  Bill  Gibbons  has,  I  believe,  been  lately  rivalled  in  this  peculiar  Walk  of  the  Fancy,  by 
the  superior  merits  of  Tom  Oliver's  Game  Mull. 

9  From  the  respect  wich  1  bear  to  alt  %ort»  of  dignitaries,  and  my  unwillingness  to  meddle 
with  the  "impnted  weaknesics  of  the  great,"  1  have  been  induced  to  suppress  the  remainder 
of  this  detail. 

10  Hands.  11  Fellows,  usaally  young  fellows. 
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Genua  labant,  vastoa  qaatit  ae^er  aahelitiu 

artiM. 

Multa  viri  nequicquam  inter  se  vnlnera  Jactaat, 
Multacavo  lateri  in^eminaut,  et  pectore  vaiitos 
Dant  sonitus :  erratque  aures  et  tempora  circnm 
Crebra  mauiu :  dure  crepitant  snb  vulnere  malae. 


Stat  gravis  Entellus ,  nisnque  {mmotas  eodem. 
Corpora  tela  modb  atque  oculifl  \'igilantibu8  exit. 


Illc,  veint  rcltfam  oppufnat  qnl  mollbui  nrbem, 
Aut  montana  sedct  cirruin  cacitella  sub  armis; 
Inline  bo8,  nunc illosaditus,  omncmque  pererrat 
Arte  locum,  et  variin  auriultibus  irritiu  urg^et. 


Oatendit  dextram  insnrj^ens  Entellas.  et  alt^ 
Extalit;  Ole  icCum  venientem  k  vertice  velox 
Praevidit,  celerique  elapsus  corpore  ceseit. 
Eutelliu  vires  in  ventum  cffudit,  et  ultrb 
Ipse  rravis  i^avilerqucad  terram  pondcre  vasto 
Concidlt,  ut  quondam  cava  concidit,  aut  Eiy- 

mantho, 
Aut  IdA  in  maf  nA ,  radicibuB  eruta  pinus. 


Consarpint  ttodils  Teucri  et  Trinaeria  pubes : 
It  clamor  coelo;  primuaque  accurrit  Aceatea 
Aequaevumque  ab  kumo  miseraaa  attollit  ami- 

cojn. 


At  non  tardatus  caaa,  neqne  territas  heroa 
Acrior  ad  pu^nara  redit,  ac  vim  §u8ciiat  ir&; 
Turn  pudor  incendit  viree ,  et  conscia  \nrtus ; 
Praccipitemque  Daren  ardens  a^it  aequore  toto; 
Nunc  dextri  ingeminanH  ictus,  nunc  ille  sinistra. 


Nee  mora,  neo  requies :  qukm  mnltA  grandiae 
»  nimbi 

GulminibuM  crepitant,  sic  densis  ictibos  heros 
Creber  utr&que  manu  pulsat  vcrsatqne  Dareta. 

Turn  pater  Aeneas  procedere  longius  Iras, 
El  aaevire  animis  Entellom  hand  passua  acerbis ; 
Sed  finem  imposuit  pognae,  fessnmque  Dareta 
Eripuit,  mulcens  dictis ,  Ac  talia  fatur : 

Infelix!  quae  taata  anlmum  dementia  cepitf 


But  aged,  i  alow,  with  stiff  limbs,  tottering  maeh. 
And  lungs,  that  lacJ^M  the  belloiM-meMder'B 

touch. 

YetfSprighdy  to  the  Scratch  both  Btc/fers  came. 
While  n'6Aer«  rung  from  each  resounciing  frame. 
And  divers  d<g«,  and  many  a  ponderous  peitm 
Were  on  their  broad  bread-batkeU  lieard  and 

felt. 
With  roving  aim ,  bat  aim  that  rarely  miss'd, 
Round  /txg«  and  og/ea  a  flew  the  frequent  fist; 
While  showers  of /ae#>ri  told  so  deadly  well. 
That  the  crnshM  Jaw-bones  craclded  as  they  fell ! 
But  firmly  stood Entbllus  —and still  bright. 
Though  bent  by  age,  with  all  Tub  Fancy's  light, 
Stopfd  with  a  skill,  and  rallied  with  a  lire 
Th'  immortal  Fancy  could  alone  inspire ! 
While  DAaBs,  shifting  round,  with  looks  of 

thought, 
An  opening  to  the  Cove's  huge  carcase  sought, 
(Like  General  PassTON,  in  that  awful  hour, 
When  on  one  leg  he  hoppM  to— take  the  Tower !) 
And  here,  and  tnere,  explorM  with  active  yin  sj 
And  skilful /etnf, some  guardless  pass  to  win,> 
And  prove  a  boring  guest  when  once  let  in.  I 

And  now  Entbllvs  ^  with  an  eye  that  planned 
J?tMi$hiug  deeds,  high  raised  his  heavy  liand; 
But,  ere  the  aledge  came  down,  young  DAaca 

spied 
Its  shadow  o^er  his  brow,  and  slipped  aside  — 
So  nimbly  slipped,  that  the  vain  nobber  passed 
Through  empty  air;  and  He,  so  high,  so  vast. 
Who  (^alt  the  stroke ,  came  thundering  to  the 

l^ound ! — 
Not  B-CK-6H-M,  himself,  with  bulkier  sound  4 
Uprooted  from  the  field  of  Wiggish  glories. 
Fell  90wiey  of  late,  amoug  the  astonish*  dTories !  s 
Instant  the  HinM  was  broke,  and  shouts  and  y  ella 
From  Trojan  Plaehmen  and  Sicilian  S»elU 
FillM  the  wide  heav'n—  while,  touched  with 

grief  to  see 
His  paij  0  well-known  through  many  a  iark 

and  tpree^  i 
Thus  rumlsf  floored,  the  kind  Acbstbs  ran. 
And  pitying  rais'd  from  earth  the  game  old  man. 
I'licow'd ,  undamaged  to  the  »port  he  came. 
His  limbs  all  muscle ,  and  his  soul  all  flame. 
The  memory  of  his  milling  glories  past, 
The  shame ,  that  aught  but  death  should  see 

him  groM^dy 
All'fir'd  the  veteraa^s  n/uc^— with  fury  flushed 
Full  on  his  light-limb^l  cuttomer  he  rush'd. 
And  hammeriti^i  right  and  left,  with  ponderous 

swing,  e 
Ruffian^d  the   reeling  youngster   round  the 

Wng  — 
Nor  rest ,  nor  pause ,  nor  breathing-time  was 

•  given, 

But,  rapid  as  the  rattling  hail  from  heav*n 
Beats  on  the  house-top  ,  showers  of  Randal's 

»hot9 
Around  the  Trojan *s  /«4r«  flew,  peppering  hot! 
*Till  now  AiSNBis,  fiird  with  anxious  dread, 
RttshM  in  between  them,  and,  with  words  well- 
bred, 
Prescr^'M  alike  the  peace  and  Dakbs*  head. 
Both  which  the  veteran  much  inclined  to  i^reaXr  — 
Then  kiudly  thus  the  nunith'd  youth  bespakc : 
^*Poor  Jommy  Raw  .*  what  madness  could  impel 


1  Maerobios,  in  his  explanation  of  the  rarious  properties  of  the  number  Seven,  says ,  that 
the  fifth  Hebdomas  of  man's  life  (the  age  of  35)  is  the  completion  of  his  strength;  that  there- 
fore pugilists,  if  not  successful,  usually  give  over  their  profession  at  that  time.  **Inter  pngi- 
les  deiiiqoe  haec  eonsuetudo  eonservatur,  ut  quos  Jaita  corouavere  vietoriae,  niliil  de  se  ampliua 
in  increraentis  virium  sperent;  qui  vero  expcrtes  huius  gloriae  usque  ilio  mansernnt,  a  pro- 
fessione  diseedant/*    In  Somn.  Sdp.  Lib.  1. 

2  Ears  and  eyes. 

S  Arm. 

4  As  the  uprooted  trunk  in  the  original  is  said  to  be  **cava,**  the  epithet  here  ought,  per- 
haps, to  be  ^*hollou>er  sound." 

5  I  trust  my  conversion  of  the  Erymanthian  pine  into  his  L — ds— p  will  be  thourht  happy 
and  ingenious.  It  was  sunested,  indeed,  by  the  recollection  that  Erymanthus  was  also  famous 
for  anoiher  sort  of  natural  production,  very  common  in  societv  at  all  periods,  and  which  no 
one  bu^  Hercules  ever  seems  to  have  known  how  to  manage.  Though  even  he  is  described  by 
Valerius  Flaccus  as  —  "Erymaathaei  eudantem  po^dere  monstri.** 

6  Friend.  7  Party  of  pleasure  and  frolic. 

H  This  phrase  is  bat  teo  applicable  to  the  round  hitting  of  the  ancients,  who ,  it  appears 
by  the  engravings  in  Mercurialis  de  Art.  Gymnast,  know  as  little  of  our  ittraight-Jorward  mode 
as  the  uninitiated  Irish  of  the  present  day.  I  have,  by  the  by.  discovered  some  errors  in  Mer- 
curialis, as  well  as  in  two  other  modern  authors  upon  Pugilism  (viz.  Pctrus  Faber,  in  hia 
Aronistlron,  and  that  indefatigable  classic  antiquary,  M.  Burette,  in  his  **Mtnnoire  pour  servir 
a  THifltoire  du  Pngilat  des  Anclens")  which  1  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  pointing  oal  in  my  forth- 
eoming  "Parallel.^  r       -o 

0  A  favourite  blow  of  Thi  NoMFAaxiL's ,  so  called. 
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Non  Tires  alias,  eoDTenaqne  numiAa  sentisY        *'So  mm  a  Flat  to  face  so  prime  a  Sw^lt? 
Cede  I>eo.  ''See'st  thou  not,boy,TUE  Fanc Y.heav^nly  Maid, 

**Her8fflf  deMcends  to  tliis  great  Aammerer'«  aid, 

'*And,  singlittg  kirn  from  all  her  flaiih  adorers, 

**Shine8  in  his  Att«,aBdtJiunder8  in  his J7oorcrc  if 

Diiitoae.  et  praelia  voce  diremlt.  **Then,xieldthee,youth,-norsuphasnopnei/bc, 

Ast  illuni'fidl  aequales,  genua  aegra  trahentem     "  »  «  think  mere  man  eaa  mUl  a  Deity! " 

Jactantemque  oiroque  rapuC,  crassiunque  cm-     Thus  spoke  the  Chief—  aud  now,  the  acrim- 

oreni  mtigi;  o  er^ 

Ore  rejecUntem ,  mixtosque  in  sanguine  deutes    g'«  SV^H^^  f*'*  *''*  •Irf  [?  ?**■*  ^®'®      v 
Dacoat  ad  naves.  Back  to  his  home,  with  totteriag  gaau,  sank 

heart. 
And  mifiM  and  noddle  pink'd  in  every  part,  i 
While  from  his  ge6  the  guggling  claret  giishM/ 
And  lots  of  fjrriTMertty  from  their  sockets  crushM, 
Forth  with  the  crimson  tide  iii  rattling  frag- 

mettts  rash*d! 


t.  * 


No.  8. 

An  illostrative  of  the  Noble  Lord's  viint  to  Congress,  I  take  the  liberty  of  riving  the  two  fol- 
lowing pieces  of  poetry,  wlilch  appeared  some  time  since  In  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
which  are  from  the  pen,  1  suspect,  of  tliat  facetious  Historian  of  the  Fudges ,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  the  Younger. 

LINES 

ON   THB  SBPARTUBB  OP  LORDS   C — ST— R — «n   AKB  ST — W — ^RT  FOR  THR  CONTINBIIT. 

At  Paru  *  et  Fratres,  et  qui  rapncre  sub  ill  is 
Vix  tenudre  manus  (scis  hoc,  MeueiaS)  nefandas. 

Ovid,  Metrnn,  Lib,  U.  r.  202. 

GO,  Brothers  in  wisdom  —  go,  bright  pair  of  Peers, 

And  may  Cupid  and  Fame  f^n  you  both  with  their  pinions ! 

The  One^  the  best  lover  we  have  —  of  his  years. 
And  the  other  Prime  Statesman  of  Britain's  dominions. 

Go,  Hero  of  Chancery,  blest  with  the  smile 
Of  the  Misses  that  love,  and  the  monarchs  that  prize  thee; 

Forget  Mrs.  An©— lo  T — yl — r  awhile. 

And  all  tailors  but  him  who  so  well  dandifies  thee. 

Never  mind  how  thy  juniors  in  gallantry  scoff. 

Never  heed  how  perverse  affidavits  may  thwart  thee. 
But  shew  the  young  Misses  thouVt  scholar  enough 

To  translate  ^'Amor  Fortis"  a  love,  about  forty! 

And  sure  'tis  no  wonder,  when,  fresh  as  young  Mars, 
From  the  battle  you  came,  with  the  Orders  you'd  eam'd  in*t. 

That  sweet  lady  Fannt  should  cry  out  "my  stars!'" 

And  forget  that  the  Moon^  too,  was  some  way  concern'd  in't. 

For  not  the  great  R — q — t  himself  has  endur'd 

(Though  I've  seen  him  with  badges  and  orders  all  shine, 

Till  he  look'd  like  a  house  that  was  over  insur'd) 
A  much  heavier  burthen  of  glories  than  thine. 

And  'tis  plain,  when  a  wealthy  young  lady  so  mad  is, 

Or  any  young  ladies  can  so  go  astray. 
As  to  marry  old  Dandieythat  might  be  thor  daddies, 

The  stars  *  are  in  faalt,  my  I^rd  St — w — rt,  not  they! 

1  There  are  two  or  three  Epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antholonr,  ridicoling  the  state  of  mu- 
tilation and  disfigurement  to  which  the  Pugilists  were  redncedby  their  combats.  The  follow- 
ing four  lines  are  from  an  Epigram  by  Liidlius,  Lib.  2. 

XoOTuvov  17  7^€palrf  oov,  AnoXXotpavsg ,  yByBvrjTaiy 

H  xtov  CTJT0X07CC0V  §v^XaQi(ov  xa  xarm. 
Ovxfoq  fivQfi^CDv  TifVTsrjiMcsa  Xo^a  xai  o^'&a, 


Liti rally,  a% follows:  ^^Thy  head,  O  Anollophaaes ,  is  perforated  like  a  sieve,  or  like  the 
leaves  of  an  old  worm -eaten  book;  anil  the  numeroos  scars,  both  straight  and  cross-wavs, 
which  have  been  left  upon  thy  pate  by  the  cestus.  very  much  resemble  the  score  of  a  Lydian 
or  Phrygian  piece  of  music."'    Pcriphrastically,  thns: 

xour  noddle,  dear  Jack,  full  of  holes  like  a  sieve. 

Is  so  figured,  and  dotted,  and  scratchM,  I  declare. 
By  your  cuttomer'B  fists ,  one  would  almost  believe 

They  had  punched  a  whole  verse  of  "The  Woodpecker"  there! 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  word,  *'*pmifMng**  is  used  both  in  boxing  and  mtisic- 
engraving.  ,     , 

2  Ovid  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  It  was  ^^tParls*^  these  rapadous  transactions  took  place 
—  we  should  read  '^at  Vienna/^ 

S  "When  weak  women  go  astray, 
**The  stars  are  more  in  faalt  than  they." 


w 
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Thou,  too,  t'other  brother,  thou  TuUy  of  Tories, 

Thou  Malaprop  Cicero,  over  whose  lips 
Such  a  smooth  rigmarole  about  "monarchs,"  and  "glories, 

And  ^'nuUidge"  ^  and  "features,"  like  syllabub  slips. 

Go,  haste,  at  the  Congress  pursue  thy  vocation 

Of  adding  fresh  sums  to  this  National  Debt  of  ours. 
Leaguing  with  Kings,  who,  for  mere  recreation. 

Break  promises,  fast  as  your  Lordship  breaks  metaphors. 

Fare  ye  well,  fere  ye  well,  bright  Pair  of  Peers, 

And  may  Cupid  and  Fame  fen  you  both  with  their  pinions! 

The  One,  the  best  lover  we  have  —  of  his  yearsj 

And  the  Other,  Prime  Statesman  of  Britain's  dominions. 

'  TO   THE  SHIP  IN  WHICH  LOUD   C — ST — R — GH  SAILED  FOR  THE   CONTINENT. 

Imitated  from  Horace,  Lib.  1.  Ode  3^ 

« 

So  may  my  Lady's  pray'rs  prevail,  • 

And  C — NN — c's  too,  and  lucid  Ba — ggb's. 
And  Eld — n  beg  a  favouring  gale 

From  Eolus,  that  older  Bags,  ' 
To  speed  thee  on  thy  destin'd  way. 
Oh  ship,  that  bear'st  our  C — st — R — gh,  * 
Our  gracious  R — g — t's  better  half,  * 

And,  therefore,  quarter  of  a  King  — 
(As  Van,  or  any  other  calf, 

May  find,  without  much  figuring.) 
Waft  him,  oh  ye  kindly  breezes. 

Waft  this  Lord  of  place  and  pelf. 
Any  where  bis  Lordship  pleases. 

Though  'twere  to  the  D — 1  himselH 

Oh,  what  a  face  of  brass  was  his,  ^ 
Who  first  at  Congress  show'd  his  phyz  — 
To  sign  away  the  Rights  of  Man 

To  Russian  threats  and  Austrian  juggle : 
And  leave  the  sinking  African  ^ 

To  fall  without  one  8a>'ing  struggle  — 
'Mong  ministers  from  North  and  South, 

To  shew  his  lack  of  shame  and  sense. 
And  hoist  the  Sign  of  "Bull  and  Mouth" 

For  blunders  and  for  eloquence  I 

In  vain  we  wish  our  Sece.  at  home  ^ 

To  mind  their  papers,  desks,  and  shelves. 
If  siUy  Sees,  abroad  will  roam 

And  make  such  noodles  of  themselves. 

But  such  hath  always  been  the  case  — 
For  matchless  impudence  of  face. 
There's  nothing  hke  your  Tory  race !  • 
First,  Pitt,  ***  the  chos'n  of  England,  taught  her 

1  It  is  thus  the  noble  Lord  pTononnces  the  word  "knowledge"—  deriving  it,  as  far  as  hia 
own  share  Is  concerned,  from  the  Latin,  "nulliw." 

%  Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cypn, 

Sic  fratres  Helenae,  lucida  sidcra, 
Veutorumqiie  regat  pater. 
S  See  a  description  of  the  aaxoi,  or  Bagg  of  Eolus,  In  the  Odyssey,  Lib.  10. 

4  Navifl,  quae  tibi  creditom 
Debes  Virgilium. 

5 Attimae  dimidiom  meuiL 

6  Uli  robur  et  aes  triplex 
Circa  pectas  eral,  qui,  &c 

^  9 praecipitem  Atricum 

Decartantem  Aquilonibus. 

8  Nequicquam  Deus  abscidit 

Prudens  oceano  d|S0Ociabili 
Terras,  si  tamen  inipiae 
Non  tangenda  Rate*  transiliont  Tada.  ^     .   .  ., 
This  last  line,  we  may  snppose,  alludes  to  some  dintinguished  Halt  that  attended  the  voyager. 

9  Audax  omnia  pcrpcti 

Gens  ruit  per  veiitum  nefas. 

10  Audax  Japeti  genus 

Ignem  fraude  malA  gentibos  iatalit. 
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A  taste  for  famine,  fire,  and  slaughter. 
Then  came  the  Doctor,  '  for  our  ease. 

With  E — D — NS,  Ch — TH — lUj  H — wk— b — s, 

And  other  deadly  maladies. 

When  each,  in  turn,  bad  run  their  rigs. 

Necessity  brought  in  the  Whigs :  ' 

And  oh,  I  blush,  I  blush  to  say. 

When  these,  in  turn,  Mrere  put  to  flight,  too, 
Illustrious  T — MP — k  flew  away 

With  loU  of  pern  he  Had  no  righi  to!  ' 
lu  short,  what  will  not  mortal  man  do  9  ^ 

And  now,  that  —  strife  and  bloodshed  past  — 
WeVe  done  on  earth  what  harm  we  can  do. 

We  gravely  take  to  heav'n  at  last;  ^ 
And  think  its  favouring  smile  to  purchase 
(Oh  Lord,  good  Lord!  by  —  buil<Hng  churches!) 

No.*. 
BOB  GREGSON. 

POST  ULURBATB  OF  TJIB  FANCr. 

I 

*^For  hitHng  and  getting  away  (says  the  elegant  Author  of  Boxiana)  Richmond 
is  distinguished;  and  the  brave  Molinbux  keeps  a  strong  hold  in  the  circle  of  boxers, 
as  a  pugiluft  of  the  first  class;  while  the  Champion  of  England  stands  unrivalled 
for  his  ptimsAmen^,  fifame,  and  milling  on  the  retreat!  —  but,  notwithstanding  the 
above  variety  of  qualifications ,  it  has  been  reserved  for  Bob  Grbgson,  alone,  from 
his  anion  of  pugilism  and  pobtby,  to  recount  the  deeds  of  his  Brethren  of  the  Fist 
in  heroic  verse,  like  the  bards  of  old,  sounding  the  praises  of  their  warlike  cham- 
pions.'* The  same  author  also  adds,  that  **although  not  possessing  the  terseness 
and  originality  of  Dryden ,  or  the  musical  cadence  and  correctness  of  Pope ,  yet  still 
Bob  has  entered  into  his  peculiar  subject  with  a  characteristic  energy  and  apposite 
spirit."    Vol.1,  p.  357. 

This  high  praise  of  Mr.  Grbgson's  talents  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  specimen 
wbich  his  ^ogist  has  given,  page  358  —  a  very  spirited  Chaunt,  or  Nemean 
ode,  entitled  ''British  Lady  and  Black  Millers  /' 

The  connexion  between  poetical  and  pugnacious  propensities  seems  to  have 

been  ingeniously  adumbrated  by  the  ancients ,  in   the  bow  with  which  they  armed 

Apollo : 

^ot§m  yaq  %ai  T0l3!0N  sniTQBXBrai  %ai  AOLdH. 

Callimaeh,  Hymn,  in  jipollin.  v.  41. 

The  same  mvthological  bard  informs  us  that ,  when  Minerva  bestowed  the  gift  of 
inspiration  upon  Tiresias,  she  also  made  him  a  present  of  a  burge  cudgel ; 

Jmaa  xa*  MEFA  BAKTPON: 

another  evident  intimation  of  the  congeniality  supposed  to  exist  between  ^he  exer- 
cises of  the  Imagination  and  those  of  Tub  Fancy'.  To  no  one  at  the  present  day 
is  the  double  wreath  more  justly  due  than  to  Mr.  Bob  Grbgson.  In  addition  to 
his  numerous  original  productions,  he  has  condescended  to  give  imitations  of  some 
of  our  living  poets  —  particularly  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Moore;  and  the  amatory 
style  of  the  latter  gentleman  has  been  caught,  with  peculiar  felicity,  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  were  addressed  some  years  ago,  to  Miss  Gbacb  Maddox,  a  young 
Lady  of  pugilistic  celebrity,  of  whom  I  have  already  made  honourable  mention  in 
the  Prefooe. 


IPoit 


macies,  et  nova  febriom 

•  i_  •*.  s_  ^ 


Terri«  incabifc  cohora. 

2 tarda  neccMitas 

Lethi  oorripuit  graduin. 

3  Expertas  vacmum  Daedalus  a^ra 

PennU  non  homini  datit.  ,       ,  . 

This  allusloii  to  the  UOV.  iirorth  of  stalioaary,  which  his  Lordship  ordered,  when  oa  the 
point  of  vacating  his  place,  is  particularly  happy.    Eo. 

4  Nil  mortaliboii  arduum  est 

5  Coelum  iosuia  oetimus  stultitii. 


40 
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THE  ANNUAL  PILL. 
Sung  by  Old  Peo§y,  the  Jew ,  in  the  character  of  Major 

C — ^RTW — GHT. 

VILL  nobodiea  try  my  nice  yinnual  Pt/I, 

Dat'g  to  purify  every  ting  nashty  aray? 
Pless  ina  heart,  pless  ma  heart,  let  roa  say  vat  I  viU, 

Not  a  Chrishtian  or  Shentieman  mind«  vat  I  say  I 
'Tis  so  pretty  a  bolus !  —  Just  down  let  it  go. 

And,  at  vonce,  such  a  radical  shange  you  vill  see, 
Dat  rd  not  be  surprish'd,  like  de  horse  in  de  show. 

If  our  heads  all  vere  found,  vere  our  tailsh  ought  to  be ! 
Vill  nobodies  try  my  nice  jinnual  Pillj  &c. 

'Twill  cure  all  Electors,  and  purge  avay  clear 

Dat  mighty  bad  itching  dey've  got  in  deir  hands  — 
•Twill  cure,  too,  all  Statesmen,  of  dullness,  ma  tear. 

Though  the  case  vas  as  desperate  as  poor  Mister  Vak's. 
D  ere  is  noting  at  all  vat  dis  Pill  vill  not  reach  ■— - 

Give  the  Sinecure  Shentieman  von  little  grain, 
Pless  ma  heart,  it  vill  act,  like  de  salt  on  dc  leech, 

And  he'll  throw  de  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  up  again  * 
Vill  nobodies  try  my  nice  Annual  PiU^  &c. 

'Twould  be  tedious,  ma  tear,  all  its  peauties  to  paint  — 

But,  among  oder  tings /undamentaffy  wrong, 
It  vill  cure  de  Proad  Pottom  *  —  a  common  complaint 

Among  M.  Ps.  and  weavers  —  from  fitting  too  long.  * 
Should  symptoms  ofapeeching  preak  out  on  a  dunce, 

(Vat  is  often  de  case)  it  vill  stop  de  disease, 
And  pring  avay  all  de  long  speeches  at  vonce, 

Dat  else  vould,  like  tape-worms,  come  by  degrees ! 
Vill  nobodies  try  my  nice  Annval  Pi7{, 

Dat*s  to  purify  every  ting  nashty  avay  ? 
Pless  ma  heart,  pless  ma  heart,  let  ma  say  vat  I  vill. 

Not  a  Chrishtian  or  Shentieman  minds  vat  I  say ! 

No.  5. 

The  following  poem  is  also  from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  by 
the  same  pen  as  the  two  others  I  have  quoted.  The  E&ammer,  indeed,  iu  extracting  il  Irom 
the  Chronicle,  says,  '^we  think  we  can  guem  \iho8c  cany  and  sparkling  hand  it  w. 

TO  SIR  HUDSON  LOWE. 

Effare  canaam  nominiit,^ 
Utnim  ne  mores)  hoc  tui 
Nomen  dedcre,  an  nomen  hoc 
Secuta  mornm  regula. 

AusoKim. 

SIR  Hud<on  Lowe,  Sir  Hudson  LoWy 
(By  name,  and  ah!  by  nature  so) 

As  thou  art  fond  of  persecutions. 
Perhaps  thou*8t  read,  or  heard  repeated. 
How  Captain  Gulliver  was  treated,  • 

When  thrown  among  the  Lilliputians. 

They  tied  him  down  —  these  little  men  did  — 
And  having  valiantly  ascended 

Upon  the  Mighty  Man's  protuberance. 
They  did  so  strut!  —  upon  my  soul, 
It  must  have  been  extremely  ^11 

To  see  their  pigmy  pride's  exubenuice! 

And  how  the  doughty  mannikins 
Amus'd  themselves  with  sticking  piu 

**He  wrote  once  an  Ode  on  his  friend.  Major  Am/, 
**And  the  motto  was  Jhiulo  majora  eanamua! 
1  Meaning ,  I  presame ,  Coalition  Administrations.     ...  ,.       .  «  *  a_. 

S  Whether  sedentary  habits  have  any  thing  to  do  with  this  peculiar  shape ,  I  cannot  deter- 
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And  needles  in  the  ^eat  man^s  breeches ; 
And  how  some  very  little  things. 
That  passed  for  Lords,  on  scafToldiugs 

Got  up,  and  worried  him  with  speeches. 

Alas,  alas !  that  it  should  happen 

To  mighty  men  to  be  caught  napping!  — 

Though  different,  too,  these  persecutions ; 
For  Gulliver,  there,  took  the  nap, 
^hilc,  Aere,  the  A^op,  oh  sad  nushap, 

Is  taken  by  the  Lilliputians! 
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A     LETTER. 

Though  the  late  Resolutions  of  your  Committee ,  in  Dublin,  *  seem  intended  to 
be  final  upon  the  subject  of  the  Veto,  let  us  hope  that  a  question  so  vitally  connected 
with  the  freedom,  peace,  and  stability  of  the  Empire,  may  not  be  dismissed  with 
such  hasty  and  absolute  decision.  The  discussion  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  with 
a  degree  of  warmth  and  passion,  which,  however  creditable  to  the  feelings  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  has  certainly  tended  but  little  to  the  improvement  of  their  reasoning 
powers.  Indeed,  it  is  but  an  abuse  of  language,  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  dis- 
cussion ,  either  the  proceedings  or  the  writings  to  which  the  question  has  hitherto 
given  rise.  Those  orators  and  authors  who  Eve  butj  by  flattering  your  prejudices, 
having  found  that  you  look  to  but  one  point  of  the  compass  for  argument ,  have  set 
in  from  that  quarter  with  a  regular  trade>wind  of  declamation ,  which  neither  your 
Bishops,  your  friends,  nor  common  sense,  have  been  able  to  withstand.  In  this 
state  of  the  question ,  it  requires  no  ordinary  share  of  indifference  to  the  taunts 
and  suspicions  of  the  illiberal ,  the  miainterpretations  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  cold- 
blooded rancour  of  the  bigoted,  to  stand  forth  as  the  advocate  of  this  required  conces- 
sion, and  to  urge  it  as  the  sole,  the  necessary  sacrifice,  by  which  you  are  to  de- 
serve the  liberties  which  you  demand.  Inadequate  as  I  am  to  this  undertaking,  and 
entering  the  lists,  like  David ,  in  armour  ^Svhich  I  have  not  proved, "  I  am  yet  con- 
scious of  bringing  an  honesty  of  feeling  to  the  task,  a  seal  for  my  country's  honour, 
and  an  ardent  wish  for  her  liberties,  which  entitle  me  to  attention  at  least,  tougb  they 
should  fail  in  producing  conviction. 

The  first  |M>int  which  naturally  comes  under  consideration,  in  a  subject  where 
the  interests  of  Religion  are  concenied ,  is  the  conduct  of  your  Bishops ;  and  here, 
at  the  outset,  we  meet  with  that  insurmountable  fact  (which  your  lay-theologians 
would  so  willingly  throw  into  the  shade),  that,  in  the  year  171^9,  four  metropoli- 
tans and  six  prelates  professed  themselves  willing,  as  the  price  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, to  concede  to  the  Government  a  control  upon  the  apsotntment  of  your  Bi- 
shops, and  signed  a  formal  document  to  that  effect.  This  stipalated  basis  of  nego- 
ciation,  so  solemnly  agreed  to  by  ten  of  your  spiritual  magistrates ,  haa  been  since 
retracted ;  and  the  defence  resorted  to  by  those  who  think  it  necessary  la  apologize 
for  the  conduct  of  these  Prelates,  and  explain  away  the  awkwardness  of  the  re- 
tractation, wears  so  strongly  the  features  of  Jesuitical  evasion,  that  I  blush  for  its 
parents  and  adopters.  ^It  was  a  moment  of  panic, '"  they  tell  us,  ^4n  which  these 
venerable  men  were  surprised ;  and  no  stipulation ,  extorted  in  such  drcumstances, 
could  possibly  be  meant  or  considered  as  binding.'^  Observe,  however,  the  dilem- 
ma in  which  this  document  of  171M)  has  involved  the  opposers  of  the  Veto.  If  the 
Bishops  were  right  in  making  this  concesnion  — if,  acquainted,  as  they  must  be 
intimately,    with  the  essentia^  of  your  faith  and  the  Miterests  of  your  hierarchy, 

*  March  S,  1819. 
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leM,  are  at  least  sincere,  and  many  of  vyhom,  ^without  examining  the  subject  them- 
selves, have  merely  taken  up  those  ready-made  terrors,  of  which  yoar  orators  keep 
such  a  constant  supply  —  1  shall ,  with  deference ,  submit  a  few  considerations, 
which  may  soften,  if  they  do  not  remove,  those  objections  which  have  been  consi- 
dered so  formidable ;  and,  as  arguments  on  this  side  of  the  question  are  strangers  to 
your  ears,  I  cannot  doubt  that  your  ears  will  receive  them  hospitably. 

ytith  respect  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  it  has  not,  I  believe,  been  assert- 
ed,  even  by  those  who  possess  most  facility  of  assertion ,  that  his  interference  in  the 
nomination  of  Bishops ,  any  farther  than  the  form  of  recognition,  or  his  exercise  of 
an  appellatory  jurisdiction  upon  matters  relating  to  discipline ,  are,  in  any  degree, 
necessary  to  the  existence  or  purity  of  a  Catholic  hierarchy.  Indeed,  the  example 
of  the  Galilean  church,  ^  so  long  free  and  so  long  illustrious ,  sufficiently  proves  the 
full  compatibility  of  liberty  with  reverence,  of  independence  with  orthodoxy.  From 
the  conflict  which  her  enlightened  divines  maintained  against  the  pretensions  of 
Rome,  your  religion  rose  purer  and  firmer  than  it  had  stood  for  many  ages  before; 
and  those  slavish  noUons  of  papal  authority ,  which  had  been  taken  up  in  times  of 
darkness,  and  clung  to  during  the  storm  of  the  Reformation,  *  were  cast  off  as  in- 
sulting alike  to  piety  and  connnon  sense.  The  deposing  power  of  the  Pope ,  his  per- 
sonal infallibility,  and  all  those  absurd  attributes,  ^  which  degraded  the  Church 
much  more  than  they  elevated  the  Pontiff,  were  then  indignantly  rejected  from  your 
belief,  and  consigned  to  that  contemptuous  oblivion ,  from  which  even  the  malicious 
industry  of  your  enemies  has  been  unable  to  call  them  up  in  judgment  agamst  you. 
To  Launoi,  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  Galilean  church ,  your  religion  owes 
her  release  from  much  of  that  legendary  superstition ,  ^  which  sat,  like  a  night-mare, 
upon  her  bosom ,  and  filled  her  dreams  with  monsters :  and  in  the  works  of  the  able 
Chancellor  Gerson  we  find,  mingled  with  his  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  ^ 
some  of  those  pure  principles  of  political  freedom ,  **  which  his  country  afterwards  so 
grandly ,  though  intemperately  asserted ,  and  which ,  however  their  animation  may 
be  suspended  at  present  bv  the  strong  grasp  of  military  power,  have  too  much  vita- 
lity, 1  think ,  to  expire  altogether  beneath  the  pressure:  like  those  tables  of  sdeiioe, 
which  Shem  is  said  to  have  taken  with  him  into  the  ark,  they  are  preserved,  I 
trust,  to  enlighten  mankind,  when  the  present  deluge  of  despotism  shall  have  ^^abated 
from  off  the  earth.*' 

While  the  religion  of  England  was  Catholic,  the  same  guards  against  papal  en- 
croachment were  adopted  under  her  wisest  sovereigns ;  and  it  was  m  the  reign  of 
Edward  Iff.  that  patriotic  monarch  who  first  spiritedly  filled  up  the  rude  outline  of 
the  British  Constitution,  that  the  statutes  of  Praemunire  and  Provisors  were  enact- 
ed ,  for  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  Pope  from  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
—  Can  Catholics  then  wonder  that  Protestants  should  be  unwilling  to  endanger  their 
establishments  by  the  least  infusion  of  an  influence,  wliich  Catholics  Uiemsclves 
have  so  invariably  pronounced  to  be  mischievous?  Nay,  though  Protestants  should 
be  inclined  to  try  the  experiment ,  would  not  Catholics  blush  to  re-enter  the  temple 

1  **  Why  a  man  may  not  be  a  Romanist  withoat  being  a  Papist .  in  Ireland  as  well  as  fa 
Prance,  I  can  see  no  reason.  We  know  that  the  Gallican  Church  has  iong  been  emancipated 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  Roman  Pontiflf."  —  Gamprkll*s  Survey  (if  the  South  of  Ireland^  in  1775. 

%  The  advances  which  the  Charch  and  Court  of  Rome  were  makinr  towards  pnrity  of 
doctrine  and  practice,  when  they  were  checked  by  the  turbulent  burst  of  Uie Reformation,  are 
strongly  acknowledged  by  Hume,  in  the  following  curious  passage,  which  (according  to  Towers) 
is  to  be  found  only  ui  the  iint  edition  of  his  History,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1754.  "It  has  been 
observed,  that,  upon  the  revival  of  letters,  very  generous  and  enlarged  sentiments  of  relicion 
prevailed  throughout  all  Italy,  and  that,  during  the  reign  of  Leo,  the  Court  of  Rome  itself,  in 
Imitation  of  their  ill iistrions  Prince,  had  not  been  wanting  in  a  just  sense  of  freedom.  But. 
when  the  enraged  and  fanatical  reformers  took  arras  against  the  papal  hierarchy,  and 
threatened  to  rend  from  the  Church  at  once  all  her  riches  and  authority ,  no  wonder  she  was 
aniinalcd  with  equal  seal  and  ardour  in  defence  of  such  ancient  and  valuable  possession." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  similar  spirit  of  political  improvement  had  been  manifested  by  some 
of  the  governments  of  Europe,  when  the  French  Revolution  frightened  them  back  Into  all  their 
ruinous  old  errors. 

In  corroboration  of  the  foregoing  passage  from  Hume,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Whit- 
aker's  Vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of  .Scots  (vol.  iii.  pp.  2,  SOK  where  he  will  find  the  same 
effects  imputed  to  the  intemperance  of  ihe  Reformers,  and  an  honourable  tribute  to  the  Catho- 
lics of  that  period,  upon  the  subject  of /orger«,  "which  (says  he),  I  blush  for  the  honour  of 
Protestantism  while  T  write  it,  seems  to  hate  oeen  peculiar  to  the  reformed."  —  Page  2. 

3  It  was  an  assertion  of  Innocent  III,  "that  ihe  Pope  is  as  much  greater  than  the  Emperor 
as  the  sun  is  greater  than  the  moon;"  which  modest  pretension  became,  afterwards,  a  part 
of  the  common  Jaw,  and  set  a  wine  Glossator  upon  the  following  interesting  calculation —  **C;um 
terra  sit  septies  major  luna.  sol  autem  octies  major  terra,  restat  ergo  ut  pontilicalis  digaitas 
quadragesies  septies  «it  major  regali." 

4  See ,  among  others ,  nis  Treatise  "  De  Commentitio  Laxari  et  Maximini  et  Marthae  in 
Provinciam  Appulso*/*  in  reading  which,  and  similar  works  of  this  author,  we  regret  to  think 
that  it  should  ever  have  been  necessary  to  exert  courage  and  iugenoity  in  the  refutation  of 
such  puerile  absurdities. 

5  In  some  of  his  ideas  about  the  right  of  resistance  to  Popes,  he  was  ihouglit,  indeed,  at 
that  time,  to  have  ventured  too  far;  as  in  the  passage,  "Casus  muTti  esse  posM«nt,  in  quibas 
aliquis  se  gerens  pro  PapA,  et  pro  tali  habitus  ab  Ecclesia,  poterit  a  subdtto  licite  vel  occidi, 
▼el  incareerari,'*  ftc.  &c.    Tom.  second.  In  Regulis  Moralibus ,  tit.  De  Praeceptis  Decalogi. 

6  In  the  famous  passage  (Adversus  Adulatorcs,  consideraU  7.)  which  King  James  quotes, 
with  such  horror,  in  his  "Defence  of  the  Rights  of  Kings  ,**  against  Cardinal  Perroa. 
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of  the  Constitution ,  which  their  own  hands  first  built ,  and  from  which  they  have 
been  so  long  exdoded,  with  that  badge  of  ecclesiastical  servitude  about  their  necks, 
which ,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  fane,  they  declared  to  be  unworthy  of  its  pre- 
cincts y  Could  they  bear  to  resemble  those  children  of  the  Jews,  ^  who  took  back  into 
Israel  the  language  they  had  learned  in  bondage,  and  thus  mix  the  Asbdod,  the  jargon 
of  slavery,  with  their  own  old,  native  dialect  of  liberty?  The  Catholics  of  England 
seem  to  feel  upon  the  subject  as  they  ought;  and,  by  the  readiness  which  they  have 
shown  to  exchange  the  vescripts  and  bulls  of  Rome  *  for  the  blessings  of  a  free  Con- 
stitution ,  they  prove  themselves  worthy  descendants  of  those  founders  of  British  li- 
berty, who,  vnth  all  their  reverence  for  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  thought  free- 
dom too  delicate  a  treasure  to  be  exposed  unnecessarily  to  his  influence,  and,  accord- 
ingly ,  sheltered  it  round  with  Provisors  and  Praemunire ,  like  that  fenced-in  pillar  at 
Delphi,  ^  which  not  even  priests  might  touch. 

But  neither  by  France  nor  by  Catholic  England  was  the  interference  of  Rome 
more effectnally  excluded,  than  by  Ireland  herself,  during  the  times  of  her  native 
monarchy.  However  far  the  learned  Usher  may  have  carried  his  hypothesis  with 
respect  to  the  religion  of  the  early  Irish ,  the  testimonies  which  he  cites  abundantly 
prove,  that,  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  twelfth  century,  the  Pope  had  not  exercised 
a  legatine  authority  in  Ireland,  nor  taken  any  share  in  the  election  of  her  Bishops  or 
Archbishops;  and  how  little  inclined  your  ancestors  of  those  days  were  to  abide  by  a 
papal  dedsion ,  even  in  matters  of  canonical  regulation,  appears  by  their  obstinate  dis- 
sent from  the  Romish  observance  of  Easter  —  a  schism ,  in  which  they  were  encou- 
raged by  some  of  your  most  celebrated  Saints,  whose  anti-canonical  boldness  is,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  justified  by  their  canonization. 

When  declaimcrs,  therefore,  appeal  to  your  passions  upon  the  danger  of  disturb- 
ing a  hierarchy  which  is  ^*^the  only  undestroyed  monument  of  your  ancient  grandeur,'' 
you  should  remember,  that,  at  the  period  to  which  alone  they  can  refer,  in  this  allusive 
retrospect  to  former  greatness,  your  hierarchy  was  quite  as  independent  of  Rome  as 
the  advocates  of  your  liberties  would  wish  to  make  it  now ;  ^  and  that  this  papal  inter- 
ference, which  some  persons  consider  so  essential,  and  to  which  you  are  the  only 
people  in  the  world  subjected  at  present,  far  from  being  a  relic  of  grandeur  or  glory, 
IS  but  the  base  remnant  of  that  anomalous  proscription  which  so  long  made  you  aliens 
in  >our  own  land,  and  which  drove  you  to  seek,  in  a  spiritual  alliance  abroad,  some 
shelter  from  the  storm  of  a  temporal  tyranny  at  home. 

It  was  not  till  tlie  Reformation  had  added  religious  schism  to  the  differences 
already  existing  between  these  countries ,  that  Ireland  was  effectually  thrown  into 
the  arms  of  Rome;  and  from  that  period  down  to  tlie  accession  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty ,  the  events  of  every  succeeding  reign  have  served  but  to  draw  the  tie  more 
closely.  Indeed ,  nothing  could  be  more  natural ,  than  that  the  members  of  a  per- 
secuted religion  should  turn  for  support,  for  counsel  and  consolation,  to  the  visible 
head  of  that  faith  for  which  they  were  suffering  —  that  they  should  find  some  re- 
lief to  their  wounded  pride ,  in  the  patronage  of  a  prince  who  had  long  been  formi- 
dable, and  whose  throne  seemed  to  stand  upon  the  line  which  separates  this  world 
from  the  next,  illuminated  strongly  by  the  glories  of  both  —  that,  possessing  no  po- 
litical rights  which  foreign  interference  could  injure ,  they  should  unreservedly  aban- 
don their  church  to  his  guidance,  and  find  a  charm  in  this  voluntary  obedience  to 
him ,  which  consoled  them  for  their  extorted  submission  to  others.  All  these  feel- 
ings were  as  natural  and  just,  as  the  causes  that  produced  them  were  monstrous 
and  iniquitous.  But  those  causes  exist  no  longer;  a  tyranny,  which  disgraced  alike 
the  uiflictors  and  the  sufferers ,  has  gradually  given  way  before  the  light  of  liberali- 
ty and  conviction,  and  its  last,  slow,  lingering  vestige  is  about,  I  trust,  to  vanish 
for  ever;  but,  surely,  it  is  worse  than  absurdity  to  expect,  that  the  precautions  and 
prejudices,  adopted  upon  both  sides,  during  that  dark  season  of  mutual  ill-will,  should 
now  be  surrendered  by  one  of  the  parties,  while  they  are  cautiously  kept  in  full 
force  by  the  other  ^  and  that  Protestants  should  throw  away  the  last  fragment  of  the 

1  *'And  their  children  spoke  half  in  the  speech  of  Anhdod,  and  could  not  speak  the  Jews* 
language,  but  according  to  the  laufuafe  of  each  people.**  —  Nekemiah^  xiii«  vL  24. 

t  Ido  not,  of  course,  mean  that  these  instruments  should  be  altof ether  evcludcd,  as  there 
may  occur  some  questions  of  internal  dincipline  upon  which  a  reference  to  the  See  of  Rome 
would  be  necessary.  But  even  this  degree  of  intercourse  should  be  subjected  to  some  such  re- 
gulations at}  Sir  John  Cos  Hippisley  has  proposed  in  his  pamphlet 

3  Erected  on  the  spot  which  they  called  the  oiKpaXoq  fawi*  Paosan.  c.  16.  —  See  Mos- 
6R.%vB  ttpon  the  ion  of  Enripide; 

4  At  one  period ,  they  seem  to  have  elected  their  Bbhops  according  to  the  mode  which 
was  practised  at  Alexandria,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Saint  Mark  the  Bvanffeliiit  —  a  model 
which,  I  think,  would  satisfy  any  one  but  Cabbasutias.  "Aleiaadriae  a  Marco  Bvangelista 
itMqiie  ad  Heraclium  et  Dionynium  Bpiscopos,  Presb^teri  semper  unam  «%  se  electum  in  excel- 
niori  gradu  collocatum  Kpiscopum  nominabnut."  —  Hibronvm.  BoUi.  ad  Bttagr, 

In  thu  tenth  century,  aa  Campion  informs  us,  the  Monarch  of  Ireland^  was  allowed  the 
rverriMe  of  a  Veto.  **To  thp  Monarch,  l»esides  his  allowance  of  ground  and  titles  of  hitnours, 
and  other  privilrgeii  in  jurisdiction ,  was  graotcd  a  negative  on  the  nomiaatioB  of  Bishops  at 
every  vocation."    Book  i.  c.  16. 
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penal  gword ,  while  the  Papal  stiletto  U  still  In  the  hands  of  Catholics :  —  it  is  folly 
to  expect ,  and  insult  to  ask  it !  —  The  subjection  of  your  church  to  the  Pope  %Tas 
the  consequence  of  your  political  misfortunes;  and,  even  granting  that  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  yoke  is  consistent  with  the  freedom  which  you  ask  for  (a  position 
which  you  yourselves  have,  in  all  times  and  countries ,  denied),  yet,  by  unneces- 
sarily preserving  such  a  memorial  of  your  former  alienation ,  you  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance  of  times  which  it  is  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  forget  —  you  withhold 
that  reciprocity  of  sacrifice ,  which  alone  makes  reconcilement  satisfactory;  and  yoD 
take  ail  its  grace  from  the  gift  of  liberty ,  by  ungenerously  declaring  that  you  dis- 
trust the  giver.  In  short,  it  shows  au  ignorance  of  the  commonest  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature ,  to  suppose  that  the  present  possessors  of  the  state  would  willingly 
admit  you  to  a  share  upon  such  very  unequal  terms ,  or  that  as  long  as  you  cling 
close  to  the  Court  of  Kome,  you  can  be  cordially  embraced  by  the  Brltbh  Con- 
stitution. 

Again,  therefore,  I  appeal  to  that  love  of  liberty,  which  is  natire  to  you  as 
Lrishnien,  and  avowed  by  you  as  Catholics,^  and  I  ask  whether  you  can  think, 
without  shame  and  indignation ,  that ,  for  a  long  period ,  you  have  been  the  only 
people  in  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  petty  States  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Pope)  who  have  sunk  so  low  in  ecclesiastical  vassalage,  as  to  place  their  whole 
hierarchy  at  the  disposal  of  the  Roman  Court  ?  Can  you  patiently  reflect ,  that  the 
humiliating  doctrine  of  Caietanus,  '■^servam  esse  ecclesiam  ^"^  which  the  divines  of 
France  so  boldly  and  successfully  combated ,  ^  has  been  admitted  and  acted  upon  in 
Ireland  alone?  and  that  the  title,  under  which  Pope  Adrian  affected  to  transfer  this 
kingdom  to  Henry  II.,'  though  treated  by  your  ancestors  with  the  contempt  which 
it  deserved,'^  has  been  almost  justified  by  the  voluntary  submission  with  which  you 
have  since  surrendered  the  only  rights  that  were  left  you  to  his  successors  ?  —  If 
you  felt,  upon  these  reflections,  as  lovers  of  liberty  ought,  you  would  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity,  which  now  so  brightly  presents  itself,  of  regaining,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, your  political  and  ecclesiastical  freedom  —  of  proving  to  your  fellow-country- 
men that  the  yoke,  which  you  assumed  as  Catholics,  was  but  a  kind  of  counterba- 
lance to  the  fetter  which  hung  upon  you  as  citizens;  and  that  the  same  emancipating 
touch ,  which  bursts  the  links  of  the  latter,  will  for  ever  release  you  firom  the  degra- 
dation of  the  former. 

Let  me  add,  too,  that,  as  rerenge  was  naturally  among  the  motives  which 
sweetened  your  alliance  with  a  Prince  whom  your  persecutors  feared  and  detested, 
it  becomes  you  to  beware,  lest  those ,  whom  you  now  ask  to  confide  in  you,  should 
suspect  that  a  wilful  perseverance  in  this  connexion  is  actuated  by  some  remains  of 
that  vindictive  spirit ,  under  whose  embittering  influence  it  first  was  formed.  The 
Greeks  had  the  feeling  and  good  taste  to  exclude  from  the  architecture  of  their 
temples  those  fifiures  of  female  slaves  called  Caryatides ,  because  (as  it  is  wejl  ex- 
pressed by  a  writer  upon  the*  art)  they  would  be  "monuments  of  vengeance  in  an 
asylum  of  mercy"  *  —  how  much  more  importantly  then  are  you  called  upon  to  imi- 
tate this  tasteful  generosity  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  shrink  from  profaning,  with  the 
least  trilce  of  revengeful  feeling ,  that  free  sanctuary  of  reconcilement  to  which  you 
are  invited ! 

I  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that,  in  the  instances  which  I  have  adduced,  of  France,* 
and   of  the  early    times  of  England '  and  Ireland ,    the  religion  of  the  State  was 

1  Amonr  many  examples  which  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  a  warm  zeal  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  U  consifitent  with  the  bent  feclhigs  and  principles  of  political  libertv, 
we  may  mention  the  very  interesting  instance  of  the  Dalecarlians ,  who,  thongh  they  chiefly 
aasisted  GustavuM  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  the  Daneii,  were  among  the  first  to  oppose  liia 
reformation  of  their  ancient  religion.  —  Sec  8hkiiio.4N  s  Revolution  of  Stpfrdm,  page  110, 
where  we  may  trace  a  strong  simuarity  to  the  Irish  character,  through  the  description  which 
he  gives  of  the  turbulent,  but  generous  nature  of  these  hardy  mountaiueeni. 

2  i^ee  particularly  LAONofs  Lettera, 

3  This  title  might  be  sent  after  the  famous  deed  of  gift  from  Constantine  to  Pope  Silves- 
ter, which  Ariosto  tells  us  is  to  be  found  in  the  moon. 

Que»to  era  il  dono  (sc  pero  dir  lice) 

Che  Coiutantino  al  buon  SHvratro  feee. 
I  am  aware,  that  to  certain  lay  controversialiHts,  1  shall  not  appear  quite  orthodoi  in  qao- 
ting  Ariosto,  whom  their  great  annalist,  Baronius,  has  styled  '^vulgaris  poeta  ille,"  in  his 
indignation  against  the  bard,  for  having  borrowed  from  the  Legends  bis  curious  story  of 
Isabella  and  the  Moor.  —  See  La  Cjbiida  ,  upon  the  7th  book  of  &o  Acneid.  —  *4ta  scilicet 
patet  secta  plagiariorum ,"  Xcc. 

4  In  the  same  manner,  Paul  IV.  in  the  time  of  Mary,  took  upon  him  to  erect  Ireland 
Into  a  kingdom,  with  pompous  references,  for  his  anlhority,  to  the  Saints,  &c.;  upon  which 
Archbishop  Usher  says.  *^Paul  need  not  make  all  thai  noise ,  and  trouble  the  whole  coan 
of  Heaven  with  the  matter.'* 


5  '^Vindictae  monumeuta  in  asylo  misericordiae.*'    Alprich*s  ^rrhiteciure, 

0  The  famous  declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church ,  contained  in  th 


the  four 


fropositious  of  the  Bishops,  in  ]0t;2,  which  the  learned  Bossuet  was  the  most  active  in  pro- 
moting, and  whioh  (as  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  these  countries  tells  us)  went  so  far  as 
*'to  jpronounc«  the  Sovereign  Pastor  falilble  even  in  his  dogmatic  decisions  of  faith''  (Recve^a 
Christian  Church),  has  been  lately  revived,  in  iu  full  extent,  by  that  greatest  of  all  states- 
aien  and  wamom,  Buonaparte. 

t  Doctor  Bramhall  thus  states  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Englaail : 
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Catholic,  and  that,  therefore,  the  interests  of  your  chnrch  might  be  safely  entrpsted 
to  the  consciences  of  those  who  goyemed,  without  the   protectiye  interference  of  \ 

the  Pope.  Before  we  examine  into  the  soundness  of  this  objection ,  I  must  urge 
somewhat  farther  a  point  to  which  I  haye  already  adyerted ,  and  entreat  of  you  to 
consider,  whether  a  Protestant  goyemment  is  not  abundantly  warranted  in  its  suspi- 
cion of  papal  influence,  A  by  the  jealous  apprehension  with  which  Roman  Catholic 
sovereigns  haye,  at  all  times,  endeayoured  to  control  and  resist  its  inroads ;  and  whe- 
ther you  are  not  guilty  of  something  worse  than  charlatanry,  in  recommending  to 
others,  as  harmless  and  even  salutary,  what  you  haye  constantly  rejected ,  as  unner- 
yiug  and  poisonous,  yourselyes.  If  this  influence  be  baneful,  under  monarchs  of  your 
own  religion,  it  must  work  with  tenfold  yirulence  where  the  goyernment  is  of  an  op- 
posite feith;  and  where,  to  the  restless  spirit  of  intrigue,  the  strong  ascendancy  over 
conscience,  and  the  alienating  claims  of  a  spiritual  allegiance,*  which  render  it  so 
formidable  in  the  former  case ,  are  added  the  diversity  of  interests ,  the  warmth  of 
anti-heretical  zeal ,  and  the  ambition  of  proselytism ,  which  must  invariably  actuate 
it  10  the  latter. 

With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  by  wliich 
you  endeavour  to  reconcile  your  submission  to  the  Pope  with  the  free  discharge  of 
yoor  duties  as  subjects  and  citizens,  it  is  a  security,  which  the  history  of  all  the  reli- 
gions of  the  world  too  fully  justifies  a  legislature  in  refusing  to  trust  to  implicitly.  It 
wouM  be  happy,  indeed,  for  mankind,  if  this  line  between  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral had  always  been  deflnitively  and  inviolably  drawn;'  for  the  experience  both  of 
past  and  present  times  proves,  that  the  mixture  of  religion  with  this  world's  politics 
is  as  dangerous  as  electrical  experiments  upon  lightning  — though  the  flame  comes  from 
heaven,  it  can  do  much  mischief  upon  earth.  Entangled,  however,  as  the  interests 
of  Churches  and  States  have  become,  from  the  frailty ,  ambition,  and  worldliness  of 
mankind,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  detach  them  fairly  or  satisfactorily ;  and,  therefore, 
refine  away,  as  you  will,  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  there  will  still  remain 
combined  with  it,  in  its  purest  state,  many  gross  particles  of  temporal  power,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  and  free  government  to  counteract  by  every  effort  consistent 
with  the  consciences  of  its  subjects. 

But,  to  return  to  the  objection  of  those  who  maintain ,  that ,  though  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  titular  existence,  where  the  Monarch 
IS  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ,  and ,  therefore ,  equally  interested  with  his  subjects 
in  the  preservation  of  its  strength  and  purity;  yet  this  interposing  shield  of  papal 
protection  becomes  necessary,  where  the  government  widds  an  opposite  creed  ,  re- 
commended and  enforced  by  every  art  of  seduction  and  power.  In  the  first  place, 
experience  is  decidedly  against  this  assumption ;  and  we  need  but  refer  to  the  ex- 
amples of  Prussia  and  Russia,  where  your  Church  has,  with  safety,  entrusted  the 
appointment  of  her  bishops  to  a  Lutheran  prince,  and  a  scliismatic  autocrat,  "^  to  prove 

**Wlieii  the  Kings  of  Bnfland  owaed  the  Pope^a  spiritual  Aothority ,  his  decrees  had  no  force 
of  laws,  witkout  the  coufirmatioB  of  the  King.  The  hmgn  of  England  suffered  no  appeals  to 
Rome  oot  of  their  kingdoms ,  nor  Roman  Legates  to  enter  their  dominions  without  their  li- 
cense, and  declared  the  Pope's  Bulls  to  be  otherwise  void.**  —  Just  Findieaiion  of  the 
Ckureh  of  England,  vol.  i. 

1  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  urging  the  very  obvloos  argument  with  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  continent  has  supplied  my  predecestion*  on  this  side  of  the  ouestion-,  partly, 
because  the  Prelates  have  given  up  this  point  themselves,  and  admitted  the  necessity,  la 
the  existlag  slate  of  Europe,  of  a  temporary  interrapiion  of  their  dependance  upon  llie  Holy 
See;  and  chiefly,  because  my  arguments  are  meant  to  go  the  much  greater  length,  of  pro- 
vinr,  that,  in  all  possible  times  and  circumstances,  this  subjection  to  Rome  Is  degrading 
and  mischievous. 

2  The  dangers  of  such  an  allegiance  are  thus  forcibly  enumerated  by  a  writer ,  who ,  how- 
ever irreverently  blind  to  the  beauties  of  religion,  had  the  quickest  of  all  eyes  in  deterting  and 
smiling  at  Its  abuses:  ^*La  difiicaltd  de  savoir  a  quel  point  on  doit  obcir  a  ce  souverain  ^ran^- 


servable  even  in  that  part  of  the  progress  of  Mahometanism  which  we  trace  through  the  gra- 
dual coApllation  of  the  Korm.  In  the  second  chapter  of  this  book  it  is  said  that  **a11  those 
who  believe  In  God  and  the  last  da^,  shall  have  their  reward  with  the  Lord;"  but  as  the 
sect  became  dominant,  it  also  grew  intolerant  and  monopolizing,  and  this  liberal  tenet  is 
revoked  in  saMteeding  parts  of  the  Koran ,  chap.  94.  ke. 


thus  detailed:  *'Archetti,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  being  qnestioned  relative  to  the  kind  of  oath  which 
the  Prelate  woold  be  expected  to  take,  answered  that  ho  muitt  swear  not  to  tolerate  heretics  and 
schismatics.  He  was  bluntly  told,  that  his  instructions  betrayed  a  want  of  sense  and  reflection, 
«nd  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  impose  upon  a  subject  the  obligation  of  penecuting  those  who 
lived  under  the  same  sovereign  as  himself,"  ke.  ke.    Pages  32,  83. 
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^at  even  ia  arbitrary  states ,  ^  vrhere  the  rights  of  the  subject  lie  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  sovereign ,  tlian  they  can  ever  be  placed  by  the  British  constitadon,  your 
religion  may  defy  alike  the  pressure  of  power  and  of  opinion,  and  flow  on,  like 
Arethusa ,  unlinged  by  the  mass  of  heterodoxy  around  it.  ^ 

It  requires,  indeed,  but  little  range  of  history  to  teach  us,  that,  however  a 
difference  of  religion  may  have  exasperated  the  feuds  of  mankind,  it  has  seldom  been, 
of  itself,  the  sole  originating  motive  of  hostility.  The  power  connected  with  creeds 
u  always  much  more  obnoxious  than  their  errors,  and  Faith  may  wear  her  mantle  of 
any  hue  she  likes ,  as  long  as  she  is  not  suspected  of  hiding  a  sceptre  under  it.  So 
little,  in  general,  have  states  and  sovereigns  been  guided  in  their  movements  by  mere 
spiritual  considerations,  that  we  find  them,  as  worldly  policy  dictates,  combining  ia 
such  motley  alliances  of  creeds,  as  seem  almost  to  realize  the  rambling  dreams  of 
scepticism.  We  see  the  cross  united  with  the  crescent  against  Christians;  we  find 
Catholics  assisting  Protestants  to  cast  off  a  Catholic  yoke,  ^  and,  still  more  extraordi- 
nary ,  perhaps ,  within  a  very  few  years,  we  have  seen  papal  badges  about  the  necks 
of  British  dragoons, **  as  a  reward  for  having  defended  the  Pope,  in  his  own 
capital,  against  Papists.  Indeed,  through  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Court  of  Home  had  to  struggle,  during  the  warning  events  which  preceded  tlie 
French  revolution ,  her  chief  consolations  and  aids  were  administered  by  heretics 
and  schismatics ;  and  while  the  Emperor  Joseph ,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  King  of  Naples,  were  weakening  and  degrading  the  Pontiff  by  avery 
species  of  encroachment  and  insult ;  while  France ,  the  eldest  child  of  the  Church,  was 
already  preparing  '^images  of  revolt  and  flying-off,"  the  King  of  Sweden  was  on  a 
visit  of  friendship  at  Rome,  the  great  Frederic  maintained  a  conlial  intercourse  with 
the  Holy  See,  and  protected  its  best  supporters,  the  Jesuits,  in  his  dominions;  while 
Catherine ,  beside  the  interest  which  she  evinced  towards  her  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects in  White  Russia,  proposed ,  and,  I  doubt  not,  with  much  sincerity,  to  establisii 
a  concordat  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.^ 

Having  satisfied  ourselves,  therefore,  that  a  mere  difference  in  creeds  is,  of 
itself,  insuffident  to  provoke  hostility ,  without  an  ade<]uate  mixture  of  political  con- 
siderations, let  us  consider  whether  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  British  government, 
after  admitting  you  to  a  full  participation  of  the  constitution ,  to  follow  up  the  boon 
by  attacking  or  undermining  your  religion,  and  thus  cancelling  the  only  security 
which  they  can  have  fur  tlic  morals  of  the  people  with  whom  they  have  shared 
so  valuable  a  deposit.  The  very  statement  of  such  a  supposition  is ,  I  think,  a 
sufficient  exposure  of  its  absurdity.  ^'Religion  (says  Montesquieu) ,  though  false ,  ia 
the  only  guarantee  we  can  have  for  the  probity  of  men;'*  and  can  you  seriously 
think  that  the  power  which  >ou  are  asked  to  vest  in  the  Crown,  will  be  premedita- 
tedly  employed  towards  the  extinction  of  this  guarantee?  or  that  the  religion,  whicii 
alone  has  made  you  trust-worthy ,  will  be  conspired  against  as  soon  as  the  trust  has 
been  confided  to  you? 

That  there  are  some  persons ,  even  in  these  reasoning  times ,  who  are  ignorant 
and  weak  enough  to  dread  and  hate  your  church  —  who  would,  forever,  exclude 
you  from  all  political  rights,  and  who,  as  long  as*  your  interests  are  separate  from 
their  own,  would  feci  a  pleasure  in  loosening  your  moorings  of  rectitude ,  and  cast- 
ing you  adrift  into  those  vices  and  irreguUnties  which  might  give  them  some  pre- 
text for  wronging  and  tormenting  you  —  that  there  are  a  few  such  malicious  bi- 
gots, I  acluiowledge  with  shame  and  astonishment:  but  to  suppose  that  even  those 

1  **Tbe  Galvinistic  iilatcs  of  the  Ignited  Pro\iiice8  regulated  their  conduct,  with  respect  to 
their  Hubject§  of  the  Uomaa  comiaunion,    on  similar   principles.    The  nomination  even  of  a 
Cure  (or  Parish  Priest)  \ras  certified  by  the  Arch-Priest  to  the  provincial  maeistrate,  aiid,  if 
objected  to,  another  Has  appointed/'  —  {Sir  Johk  Cox  Hippislsy  on  the  Cathiuie  f^uwUotu 
2  Belie  Arilhuee^  ainti  ton  ende  fortunc'e 
Houle  au  aein  furieujf  tTJmphitrite  etonnee, 
Vn  crUtal  toujem  pur ,  el  de»  flota  toi^oure  ciaira, 
^e  jamaU  ne  eorretnpt  famertume  dea  mert. 

.,«..<».  ^^  Hknriadb. 

3  Thus  Innocent  Xf.  assisted  the  great  champion  of  Protestantism ,  VViiliam ,  with  the  mo> 
■ey  of  the  Church  against  the  Papist  Prioce ,  his  father-in-law.  Indeed  ,  so  Utile  were  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church  considered,  in  this  instance,  that  when  James  sent  the  Earl  of  Caslle- 
maine.  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  Rome,  to  make  submission  of  the  Crown  of  England  t« 
the  Pope,  the  Court  of  Rome  received  him  with  repulsive  coldaess,  and  refused  a  cardinars 
hat,  which  the  King  solicited  for  Father  Petre. 

4  The  12th ,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Light  Dragoons. 

5  There  is  nothing  which  exdtes  more  regret  than  the  failure  of  every  effort  like  this,  to- 
wards reconciling  the  great  schisms  of  the  Christian  world.    The  forbearance  of  MelanrJiUion 
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▼ery  persons ,  in  the  event  of  yoor  becoming  incoqH»nited  with  them  in  the  state, 
and  embarked  in  a  complete  identity  of  interests ,  should  be  so  blind  to  their  own 
safety  as  to  weaken  the  restraints  of  that  reliipon,  to  \>hich  alone  they  have  to 
trust  for  the  integrity  and  good  faith  of  their  co-partners ,  or  so  wanton  as  to  yi- 
tiate  this  fountain  of  your  morals  at  the  risk  of  tainting  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
4»nstitution  —  to  suppose  such  a  perversion  of  the  commonest  dictates  of  policy ,  is 
to  imagine  a  mixture  of  profligacy  and  bigotry ,  which  I  should  hesitate  in  attributing 
even  to  Mr.  Perceval. 

llie  great  King  of  Pmssia,  whose  hatred  to  aU  possible  creeds  ■  will  not  be 
questioned  by  the  bdievers  in  Barruel  and  Robinson ,  far  from  indulging  this  malig- 
nity at  the  expense  of  his  subjects  and  himself,  thus  speaks ,  in  justifying  the  cordial 
protection  which  he  afforded  to  the  Jesuits  in  Polish  Prussia  and  Silesia :  **1  have  a 
million  and  a  half  of  Catholics  among  my  subjects,  and  it  is  of  consequence  to  me  that 
they  should  be  brought  up  strictly  and  uniformly  in  the  relipon  of  their  forefothers." 
—  But  it  is  superfluous  to  refer  to  such  philosophical  authority ,  for  a  policy  obvious 
to  the  least  reasoning 'bapacities;  the  very  instinct  of  self-preservation  would  suggest 
it  to  the  most  brainless  politician ,  and  1  doubt  whether  even  my  Lord  Castlereagh 
would  not  lose  all  the  pleasure  which  he  takes  in  the  practice  of  corruption ,  if  he  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  endangered  himself  by  it. 

When  alarmists,  therefore,  try  to  persuade  you  that  this  eoncesdon  will  be 
fatal  to  your  faith ;  that  it  is  but  a  barter  of  spintoal  treasures  for  a  few  temporal 
advantages,  and  that,  as  the  eagle  took  the  tortoise  into  the  sky  in  order  to  break 
it ,  so  your  sect  is  to  be  ele%'atcKd  only  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it  —  tell  then 
that  you  have  too  high  a  value  for  liberty ,  anu  too  strong  a  reliance  upon  the 
stability  of  your  churdh ,  to  be  scared  from  the  proffered  enjoyment  of  the  one ,  by 
vague  or  visionary  alarms  about  the  other;  that  you  are  inspired  with  a  manly  and 
well-grounded  confidence,  that  the  character  which  you  have  earned,  while alieiia 
from  the  state,  will  insure  a  respect  for  your  consciences  when  allied  with  it;  and 
that  the  religion  which  has  made  you  woithy  of  the  constitution ,  will  be  cherished 
and  support^,  as  the  best  means  of  keeping  you  so.  Tell  them ,  that,  even  should 
these  liberal  views  be  fallacious  ,  you  can  yet  rely  for  the  safety  of  your  faith  upoa 
those  ordinary  principles  of  self-interest,  which  prevent  the  merchant,  who  trusts 
half  his  stock  to  another,  from  making  a  knave  of  his  partner,  or  teaching  him  to 
betray  and  plunder  him.  Tell  them,  in  fine,  as  your  best  and  ultimate  security, 
that  you  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  religion  itself,  which  has  for  ages  taken 
root  in  the  hearts  of  Irishmen,  which,  like  our  beautiful  arbutus,  is  native  to  the 
soil ,  and  having  lived  so  green  through  the  long  i^-inter  of  persecution ,  will  neither 
be  checked  in  its  growth,  nor  weakened  in  its  stem,  by  those  blossoms  which  the 
warm  sun  of  freedom  will  bring  out  on  it! 

Among  the  lesser  and  more  lightly  urged  objections  to  the  Veto,  there  is  one, 
which  it  is  really  refreshing  to  meet,  after  the  anile  prejudices  and  terrors  wfiich  I 
have  been  combating;  because  it  shows  some  of  that  wakeful  jealousy  of  power, 
which  is  so  becoming  in  suitors  for  the  fair  hand  of  Liberty ,  and  which  your  other 
arguments  again»t  the  measure  Wbuld  by  no  means  encourage  us  in  attributing  to  yoo. 
**The  concession  of  the  negative,"  we  are  told,  ^Vould  increase  the  power  of  the 
Crown ,  and  that  therefore  it  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  that  it  should  not  be 
granted."  It  does  not  seem ,  however,  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
proposers  of  thu  objection,  that  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  empire  would  so  considerably  widen  the  basis  of  the  legislature ,  as  to  form  more 
than  a  oounterbalance  to  this  additional  weight  of  the  executive;  and  that  if  the  coa- 
stitution  were  now  in  its  perf^  equilibrium  (which  ^'ne  aniculae  quidem  existimant",*) 
such  an  accession  of  force  to  one  part  of  the  system  would  require,  perhaps,  some 
proportional  control  to  be  vested  in  the  other.  But  it  is  not  the  power,  which  comes 
boldly  in  the  shape  of  prerogative ,  that  the  people  of  these  countries  have  chiefly  to 
dread  at  present,  and  the  exercise  of  a  Veto  would  be  so  personally  the  act  of  the 
King,  so  invidiously  exposed,  and  of  such  undivided  responsibility,  that  few  monardis 
would  risk  an  unpopular  or  arbitrary  use  of  it. 

I  OMy  be  told,  indeed,  that  the  constitutional  negative  of  the  Crown  has  been 
get  rid  of  by  the  insidious  mediation  of  influence,  and  that  the  same  pioneer  may 
smooth  the  way  to  the  appointment  of  your  hierarchy,  by  procuring  the  recom- 
BMndation  of  such  persons  only  as  are  likely  to  coinoide  with  the  politics  of  the 
Court',  and  thus  preventing  the  ungracious  ultimatum  of  a  negative.    Against  this 

1  A  tivlir  Fnteatant  Prince,  accordiag  to  Bayle*fi  dcfiaition  of  tke  tena:  *<Je  saia  Protcs- 
taat  (say*  tkts  nccstir) ,  car  je  protestc  coatre  toates  let  relicioas.** 

1  Cicero,  de  Diviaat.  Ul».  <>  S  IS. 

S  TUs  appreheamaa  af  a  political  abase  of  the  royal  iaterfereaee  was  felt  by  the  frameis 
of  tke  iStk  caaoB  of  the  IHh  couacil  of  Coa«tantinople  (ia  the  year  MO) ,  which  coadeoiaji  oadi 


elcctiaao  ef  Bishops  as  have  been  procared  *>er  versutiam  et  tyraanideia  Priacipnm.**  6>ee  as 
able  treatise  ''D«  Xibt rtat.  Bccles.  Gallicaa.*^by  M.  C.  8.  Kb.  iU.  c  7,  p.  IS,  where  a  miMOB- 
ceptioa  of  Doodaat  de  Marca  opoa  this  sabject  Is  corrected. 
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ind  of  dan^r  under  the  present  system ,  I  must  candidly  own  that  I  see  but  little 
security.  Until  a  thorough  reform  shall  have  purified  the  constitution  from  that  all-per- 
vading corruption  which  threatens  to  change  its  very  nature,  nothing  that  comes 
within  its  sphere  can  hope  to  escape  the  contagion.  That  jealousy ,  perhaps,  with 
which  you  must  always  regard  the  too  close  approaches  of  your  clergy  to  the  Court, 
may,  for  some  time,  avert  their  political  seduction;  but  I  dare  not  answer  for 
the  best  or  wisest  of  them ,  if  too  long  exposed  to  those  bewildering  temptations, 
so  meretriciously  and  shamelessly  employed  by  the  Government.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  that  this  state  of  things  can  last;  the  people  of  England  demand  arefoim, 
and  what  they  steadily  demand  cannot  long  be  refused  to  them.  Think,  then,  what 
incentives  there  are,  at  this  momt^nt,  for  a  generous  neglect  of  all  minor  obstacles, 
in  your  grand  pursuit  of  that  rank  in  the  state  which  alone  can  empower  yoa  to  serve 
the  constitution;  which  alone  can  enable  you  to  appear  among  the  regenera- 
tors of  that  system,  which  statesmen  of  your  own  faith  first  gloriously  founded,  and 
to  repay  those  friends  who  are  now  stniggling  for  your  liberty ,  by  nobly  assiiting 
them  to  perfect  their  own.  The  very  infusion  of  such  a  new ,  untainted  spirit  cannot 
fail  to  produce  reanimadon  and  vigour;  and  your  courage  will  rival  the  gallantry 
of  that  youth,  who  courted  his  mistress  at  the  moment  when  she  was  dying  of  the 
plague  and  '^clasping  the  bright  infection  in  his  arms,"  ^  restored  her  to  health  and 
beauty  by  his  caresses. 

1  had  intended  to  have  adverted,  somewhat  more  particularly,  to  the  manner  in 
which  many  of  your  writers  have  treated  this  subject;  but  having  proved  (to  my 
own  conviction ,  at  least) ,  that  their  arguments  and  alarms  are  equally  groundless, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  call  upon  their  manes  any  further,  or  disturb  that  oblivion  into  which 
I  must  very  soon  follow  them. 

To  your  conduct  between  this  and  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  Pariiament, 
your  friends  all  look  with  considerable  anxiety.  Having  pleaded  your  cause  with  unex- 
ampled perseverance,  and  succeeded  in  clearing  away  those  gross  calumnies,  *  which 
had  so  long  intercepted  the  genuine  light  of  your  character,  they  saw  with  pleasure 
the  moment  approaching  when  your  merits  and  rights  were  to  be  recognised,  and  their 
toils  and  sacnnces  repaid.  They  observed  that  even  the  most  timid  and  scrupulous, 
looking  back  to  the  long  and  dreary  quarantine  which  you  had  so  patiently  performed 
oif  the  harbour  of  the  constitution,  were  beginning  to  lay  aside  theur  fears  and  preju- 
dices, and  preparing  to  admit  you  with  confidence  and  cordiality.  To  see,  suddenly,  a 
blight  thrown  over  such  prospects,  was  painful  enough  from  any  quarter;  but  to  see 
that  blight  proceed  from  yourselves,  was  of  all  disappointments  the  most  unexpected  and 
mortifying.  With  a  precipitancy  which  might  have  afforded  some  apology  for  your 
error,  if  a  perseverance  in  folly  did  not  rob  you  even  of  that  excuse,  you  disavowed 
every  favourable  disposition  attributed  to  you,  and,  by  falsifying  your  best  friends, 
almost  justified  your  worst  adversaries.  I  have  already,  however,  sufficiently  dwelt 
upon  the  rash  inconsistency  of  this  conduct,  and  shall  now  only  implore,  that,  while 
there  is  yet  time,  you  may  regain  the  ground  which  you  have  lost,  and  win  back  the 
cM)nfidence  which  you  have  forfeited.  The  Protestants  fear  to  entrust  their  constitution 
to  you  as  long  as  you  continue  under  the  influence  of  the  Pope;  and  your  reason  for 
continuing  under  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  is ,  that  you  fear  to  entrust  your  church  to 
the  Protestants.  Now,  I  have  shown,  I  trust,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  their 
alarm  is  natural ,  just,  and  well-founded;  while  3fo»rt  is  unmeaning,  groundless,  and 
ungenerous.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  by  which  of  you  the  point  should  be 
conceded.  The  bigots  of  both  sects  are  equally  detestable;  but  if  I  were  compelled 
to  choose  between  them,  I  should  certainly  prefer  those  who  havo  the  Constitutioa 
on  their  side. 

THOMAS  MOORE. 

Dublin,  Aprti  11 ,  ISIO. 

1  Somewliere  in  Darwin,  who  took  this  interesting  story  (as  I  believe  he  aclnowledgen)  fron 
a  very  curious  poem ,  by  Vincentiu  Fabridns ,  wUch  mny  ne  found  in  the  Miseelianen  Cn- 
riosa^n.  S. 

2  Tlie  reader  will  find  some  of  the  most  ridlculqfas  of  these  afcnsations ,  in  the  character 

'  " for  a  Lady  to  prenerrc  her 

which  lie  imputes  to  then^ 
no  Homen;  for  that  women 
VIC  Bttvcu  uj  c*k.  \yiiirc  oHu  iTBWMict  wauc  —  »MLSvij,  nuivij ,  B.mi.aj  old  wonu*n  38  the  Archbi- 
shop  (and  1  conld  point  oat  many  a  one  of  the  sisterhood  at  present)  are  scarcely  worthy  of 
■ore  respectable  mediators. 
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LINES 
JFritten  on  hearing  that  the  Au^triaM  had  entered  Naples, 

Carbaue  NoUti ! 

Ay  —  down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are  — 
From  this  hour,  let  the  blood  in  their  dastardly  veins, 

That  slirunk  at  the  Hrst  touch  of  Liberty's  war, 
Be  suck'd  out  by  tyrants,  or  stagnate  in  chains ! 

On,  on,  like  a  cloud,  through  their  beautiful  vales, 

Ye  locusts  of  tyramiy,  blasting  them  o'er  — 
1*111,  fill  up  their  wide  sunny  waters,  ye  sails 

From  each  slave-mart  of  Europe,  and  poison  their  shore ! 

Let  their  fate  be  a  mock-word  —  let  men  of  all  lands 
Laugh  out,  with  a  scorn  that  shall  ring  to  the  poles. 

When  each  sword,  that  the  cowards  let  fall  from  their  hands. 
Shall  be  forged  into  fetters  to  enter  their  souls! 

And  deep,  and  more  deep,  as  the  iron  is  driven. 

Base  slaves !  may  the  whet  of  their  agony  be, 
To  think  —  as  the  Damn'd  haply  think  of  that  heaven 

They  had  once  in  their  reach — that  they  might  have  been  free! 

Shame,  shame  —  when  there  was  not  a  bosom,  whose  heat 

Ever  rose  o'er  the  zbro  of 's  heart. 

That  did  not,  like  echo,  your  war-hymn  repeat. 

And  send  all  its  prayers  with  your  Liberty's  start  — 

When  the  world  stood  in  hope  —  when  a  spirit,  that  breathed 
The  fresh  air  of  the  olden-time,  whLsper'd  about. 

And  the  swords  of  all  Italy,  half-way  unsheathed, 
But  waited  one  conquering  cry  to  flash  out! 

When  around  you  the  shades  of  your  Mighty  in  fame, 
l<llicajas  and  Petrarchs,  seem'd  bursting  to  view. 

And  their  words  and  their  warnings  — like  tongues  of  bright  flame 
Over  Freedom's  Apostles  —  fell  kindling  on  you ! 

Good  God,  that  in  such  a  proud  moment  of  life. 

Worth  the  hist'ry  of  ages  —  when,  had  you  but  hurl'd 

One  bolt  at  your  bloody  invader,  that  strife 

Between  freemen  and  tyrants  had  spread  through  the  world  — 

That  then  —  oh  disgrace  upon  manhood !  —  even  then. 
You  should  falter  —  should  cling  to  your  pitiful  breath. 

Cower  down  into  beasts,  when  you  might  have  stood  men, 
And  prefer  the  slave's  life  of  damnation  to  death! 

It  is  strange  —  it  is  dreadful ;  —  shout.  Tyranny  shout. 

Through  your  dungeons  and  palaces,  "Freedom  is  o'er !  '*  — 

If  there  lingers  one  spark  of  her  light,  tread  it  out. 
And  return  to  your  empire  of  darkness  once  more. 

For,  if  each  are  the  braggarts  that  claim  to  be  free. 
Come,  Despot  of  Russia,  thy  feet  let  me  kiss  — 

Far  nobler  to  live  the  brute  bond-man  of  thee, 
Than  to  sully  e'en  chains  by  a  struggle  like  this ! 

Paris,  1821. 

THE  INSURRECTION  OF  THE  PAPERS. 

A  Dreaia, 


"It  would  be  Impossible  for  His  Royal  Hif^ncss  to  disengage  bis  penoa  from  tb 
latliig  pile  of  papers  tbat  eacoinpasaeu  it.*'  Lord  GAsTLKaisAGu^s  Speech  upon 

M'  Mamom^b  Appointment, 


tbe  aceumn- 
Coionti 
Appointmwnf 


Last  night  I  toss'd  and  turn'd  in  bed. 
But  could  not  sleep  —  at  length  I  said, 
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''Ill  think  of  Viscoani  C-sti^r— «h, 

''And  of  hb  speeches  —  that^s  the  if ay.^ 

And  so  it  was ,    for  instantly 

I  slept  as  soond  as  sound  could  be  ; 

And  then  I  dream'd  —  oh ,  frightful  dream  t 

FusBLi  has  no  such  theme; 

never  wrote  or  borrowM 

Any  horror  half  so  horrid ! 

Methought  the  P b,  in  whIskerM  state, 

Before  me  at  his  breakfast  sate: 

On  one  side  lay  unread  Petitions, 

On  toother.  Hints  from  five  Pbysidans  — 

Here  tradesmen's  bills ,  official  papers. 

Notes  from  my  Lady,  drams  for  vapours  — 

There  plans  of  saddles,  tea  and  toast, 

Deaih-warrants  and  the  Momiiig-Post. 

When  lo !  the  Papers,  one  and  all. 

As  if  at  some  magician's  call. 

Began  to  flutter  of  theatselires 

From  desk  and  table,  floor  and  shekes. 

And ,  cutting  each  some  different  capers. 

Advanced  —  oh  Jacobinic  papers!  — 

As  though  they  said ,  "Our  sole  design  \s 

"To  suffocate  His  Royal  Highness' '^ 

The  leader  of  this  vile  sedition 

Was  a  huge  Catholic  Petition : 

With  grievances  m  full  and  heaTV, 

It  threatened  worst  of  ail  the  bevy. 

Then  Coomion-Hall  Addresses  came 

In  swaggering  sheets ,  and  took  their  aim 

Right  at  the  R-g — t's  well-dress'd  head. 

As  if  determined  to  be  read ! 

Next  Tradesmen's  Bills  began  to  fly  — 

And  tradesmen's  bills  we  know  mount  high ; 

Nay,  e'en  Death- Warrants  thought  they'd  best 

Be  lively  too  and  join  the  rest. 

But  oh !  —  The  basest  of  defections ! 
His  Letter  abuut  ^'predilections"  — 
His  own  dear  Letter ,  void  of  grace. 
Now  flew  up  in  its  parent's  face ! 
8hock'd  with  this  breach  of  filial  duty, 
He  just  could  murmur,  "etTu,  BntteT^ 
Then  sunk ,  subdued ,  upon  the  floor 
At  Fox's  bust,  to  rise  no  more! 

I  waked  —  and  pray'd ,  with  lifted  hand, 
Oil !  never  may  this  Dream  prove  true  ; 
Though  Paper  overwhelms  the  land. 
Let  it  not  crush  the  Sovereign  too !'' 
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PARODY  OP  A  CELEBRATED  LETTER, 

At  lengtli,  dearest  Frkddt,   the  moment  is  nigh. 
When,  with  P-rc-v-l's  leave ,  I  may  throw  my  chains  by ; 
And ,  as  time  now  is  precious ,  the  first  thing  I  do 
Is  to  sit  down  and  write  a  wise  letter  to  you. 


«  * 


I  meant  before  now  to  have  sent  you  this  Letter, 

Bat  Y~RM — TB  and  I  thought  perhaps  'twould  be  better 

To  wait  till  the  Irish  affairs  were  decided  — 

That  u ,  till  both  Houses  had  posed  and  divided. 

With  all  due  appearance  of  thought  and  digestion  — 

For ,  though  U-rtp-ao  House  Iwd  long  settled  the  question, 
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I  thought  it  but  decent,  between  me  and  yon. 
That  £e  two  other  House  should  settle  it  too. 

I  need  not  remind  yon  how  cursedly  bad 

Our  affairs  were  all  looking  when  Father  went  mad; 

A  strait-waistcoat  on  him  and  restrictions  on  me,  — 

A  more  Umited  Monarchy  could  not  well  be. 

1  was  called  upon  then,  in  that  moment  of  puzzle. 

To  choose  my  own  Minister  —  just  as  they  muzzle 

A  playful  young  bear,  and  then  mock  his  disaster 

By  bidding  him  choose  out  his  own  dandng-master. 

I  thought  the  best  way,  as  a  dutiful  son, 
Was  to  do  as  Old  Royalty's  self  would  hare  done. 
So  I  sent  word  to  say  I  would  keep  the  A\hole  batch  in. 
The  same  chest  of  tools ,  without  cleansing  or  patching  — 
For  tools  of  this  kind,  like  Martimus's  sconce,  ^ 
Would  lose  all  their  beauty  if  purified  once ; 
And  think  —  only  think  —  if  our  Father  should  find, 
Upon  graciously  coming  again  to  his  mind. 
That  iroprorement  had  spoii'd  any  favourite  adiriser  — 
That  R-sR  was  grown  honest,  or  W-sTH-Rnr^Nn  wiser  — 
That  R-D-R  was,  even  by  one  twinkle,  the  brighter  — 
Or  L-V'-RP — l's  speeches  but  half  a  pound  lighter  — 
What  a  shock  to  his  old  royal  heart  it  would  be  I 
No !  —  far  were  such  dreams  of  improvement  from  me. 
And  it  pleased  me  to  find  at  the  house,  where,  you  know. 
There's  such  good  mutton-cutlets  and  strong  cura^oa,  * 
That  the  Marchioness  cailM  me  a  duteous  old  boy. 
And  my  Y-rh— tii's  red  whiskers  grew  redder  for  joy ! 

You  know,  my  dear  BViKDDr,  how  oft,  if  I  iPovZif, 

By  the  law  of  last  Sessions,  I  might  have  done  good. 

I  might  have  withheld  these  political  noodles 

From  knocking  their  heads  against  hot  Yankee  Doodles;  . 

I  might  have  told  Ireland  I  pitied  her  lot. 

Might  have  sootlied  her  with  hope  —  but  you  know  I  did  not. 

And  my  wish  is,  in  truth,  that  the  best  of  old  fellows 

Should  not,  on  recovering,  have  cause  to  be  jealous, 

But  find  that,  while  he  has  been  laid  on  the  shelf. 

We've  been  all  of  us  nearly  as  mad  as  himself. 

Y'ou  smile  at  my  hopes  —  but  the  Doctors  and  I 

Are  the  last  that  can  think  the  K-n«  ever  will  die! 

A  new  era's  arrived  —  though  you'd  hardly  believe  it  — 
And  all  things,  of  course,  must  be  new  to  receive  it. 
New  villas,  new  f<3tcs  (which  even  Waituman  attends)  — 
New  saddles,  new  hehnets,  and  —  why  not  new  friends  ? 


I  repeat  it  —  *^New  Friends"  —  for  I  cannot  describe 

The  delight  I  am  in  with  this  P-rc-v-l  tribe. 

Such  capering  —  such  vapouring!  —  such  rigour  —  such  vigour. 

North,  South,  East ,  and  West,  they  have  cut  such  a  figure. 

That  soon  they  will  bring  the  whole  world  round  our  ears. 

And  leave  us  no  friends  —  but  Old  Nick  and  Algiers. 

When  I  think  of  the  glory  they've  beam'd  on  my  chains, 

'Tis  enough  quite  to  turn  my  illustrious  brains ; 

It  is  true  we  are  bankrupts  in  commerce  and  riches^ 

But  think  how  we  furnish  our  Allies  with  breeches ! 

We've  lost  the  warm  hearts  of  the  Irish,  'tis  granted. 

But  then  we've  got  Java,  an  island  much-  wanted. 

To  put  the  last  iingerinff  few  who  remain 

Of  the  Walcheren  wamors  out  of  their  pain. 

Then,  how  Wbllington  fights !  and  how  squabbles  his  brother ! 

For  Papists  the  one,  and  with  Papists  the  other ; 

One  crushing  Napoleon  by  takine  a  city. 

While  'other  lays  waste  a  whole  Cath'lic  Committee! 

Oh,  deeds  of  renown !  shall  I  boggle  or  flinch, 

1  The  anUque  shield  of  Martiaas  Scriblcrus,  which,  upon  §eouriBg,  tnra'd  oat  to  be  only 
old  sconce. 

2  The  letter-writer**  favoorite  landicon. 
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With  such  prospects  before  me?  < —  by  Jove,  not  an  inch. 

No  —  let  England's  affairs  go  to  radt,  if  they  will, 

We'll  look  after  th'  affairs  of  the  Cbnttnent  still. 

And,  with  nothing  at  home  but  starvation  and  riot. 

Find  Lisbon  in  bread  and  keep  Sicily  quiet. 

I  am  proud  to  declare  I  have  no  predilections,  — 

My  heart  is  a  sieve,  where  some  scattered  affections 

Are  just  danced  about  for  a  moment  or  two. 

And  the ySner  they  are,  the  more  sure  to  run  through: 

Neither  have  I  resentments,  nor  wish  there  should  come  ill 

To  mortal  —  except  (now  I  think  on't)  Bbau  Br-mm-l, 

Who  threatened,  last  year,  in  a  superfine  passion, 

To  cut  me,  and  bring  the  old.  K-mg  into  fashion. 

This  b  all  I  can  lay  to  my  conscience  at  present. 

When  such  is  my  temper,  so  neutral,  so  pleasant, 

So  royally  free  from  all  troublesome  feelings. 

So  little  encumbered  by  faith  in  my  dealings 

(And,  that  Tm  consistent,  the  world  will  allow,  — 

What  I  was  at  Newmarket,  the  same  I  am  now)  — 

When  such  are  my  merits  (you  know  I  hate  cracking), 

I  hope,  like  the  vender  of  best  Patent  Blacking, 

*^^To  meet  with  the  generous  and  kind  approbation 

*'0f  a  candid,  enlightened,  and  liberal  imtion." 

By  the  bye,  ere  I  close  this  magnificent  Letter 

(No  man  except  Polb  could  have  writ  you  a  better), 

'Twould  please  me  if  those,  whom  I've  humbugM  so  long 

With  the  notion  (good  men !)  that  I  knew  right  from  wrong, 

Would  a  few  of  them  join  me  —  mind,  only  a  few  — 

To  let  too  much  light  in  on  me  never  would  do; 

But  even  G  buy's  brightness  shan't  make  me  afraid, 

While  I've  C-]ix>-n  and  Eld-n  to  fly  to  for  shade; 

Nor  will  Holland's  clear  intellect  do  us  much  harm. 

While  Uiere's  W-stm-rbl-md  near  him  to  weaken  the  cliann. 

As  for  Moira's  high  spirit,  if  aught  can  subdue  it, 

Sure  joining  with  H-rtp-rd  and  Y-rm — tu  will  do  it; 

Between  R-d-r  and  Wh-rt-n  let  Siirriban  sit, 

And  their  fogs  will  soon  quench  e'en  Subrioan's  wit ; 

And  acainst  all  ih^  pure  public  feeling  that  glows 

Even  in  Whitbrrad  himself  we've  a  host  in  G — rcb  R-sb  ! 

So,  in  short,  if  they  wish  to  have  Places,  they  may. 

And  I'll  thank  you  to  tell  all  these  matters  to  Grby, 

Who,  I  doubt  not,  will  write  (as  there's  no  time  to  lose) 

By  the  twopenny  post  to  tell  Grbnvillb  the  news; 

And  now,  dearest  Frbd  (though  I've  no  predilection,) 

Believe  me  year's  always  with  truest  affection. 

P.  S.  —  A  copy  of  this  is  to  P-rc-v-l  going  — 

Good  Lord!  how  St.  Stephen's  will  ring  with  his  cro\nng! 

ANACREONTIC  —  TO  A  PLUMAS8IER. 

Fras  and  feathery  artisan ! 
Best  of  Plumists,  if  you  can 
With  your  art  so  far  presume. 

Make  for  me  a  P b's  Plume  — 

Feathers  soft  and  feathers  rare. 
Such  as  suits  a  P b  to  wear ! 

First,  thou  downiest  of  men! 
Seek  me  out  a  fine  Pea-hen; 
Such  a  Hen,  so  tall  and  grand. 
As  by  Juno's  side  might  stand, 
If  there  were  no  Cocks  at  hand ! 
Seek  her  feathers,  soft  as  down. 

Fit  to  shine  on  P b's  crown; 

If  thou  canst  not  find  them  stupid! 
Ask  tlie  way  of  Prior's  Cupid. 

Ranging  these  in  order  due, 
Pluck  me  next  an  old  Cuckoo; 
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Einblem  of  the  happy  fates 
Of  easy,  kind,  cornuted  mates! 
Pluck  hun  well  —  be  sure  you  do.  — 
Who  wouldn^t  be  an  old  Cuckoo, 
Thus  to  have  his  plumage  blessM, 
Beaming  on  a  R-y-1  crest? 

Bravo,  Plumist!  —  noi^  what  bird 
Shall  we  find  for  Plume  the  third? 
You  must  get  a  learned  Owl, 
Bleakest  of  black-letter  fowl  — 
Bigot  bird  that  hates  the  light, 
Foe  to  all  that's  fair  and  bright! 
Seize  his  quills  (so  formed  to  pen 
Books  that  shun  the  search  or  men,  — 
Books  that,  for  from  every  eye. 
In  ''swelterM  venom  sleeping'*  lie!) 
Stick  them  in  between  the  two. 
Proud  Pea-hen  and  old  Cuckoo ! 

Now  you  have  the  triple  feather. 
Bind  the  kindred  stems  together 
With  a  lulken  tie,  whose  hue 
Once  was  brilliant  Buff  and  Blue; 
Sullied  now  —  alas !  how  much !  — 
Only  fit  for  Y-rm — th's  touch. 
There  —  enough  —  thy  task  is  done ; 

Present  worthy  G gb's  Son ! 

Now,  beneath,  in  letters  neat, 
Write  ''I  SBHVB , "  and  all's  complete. 


EXTRACTS 
FROM  THE  DIARY   OF  A  POLITICIAN. 

Tbrouch  M-nch-st-r  Square  took  a  canter  just  now  — 
Met  the  old  yelhw  chariot,  and  made  a  low  bow. 
This  I  did,  of  course,  tliinking  'twas  loyal  and  civil. 
But  got  such  a  look  —  oh,  'twas  black  as  the  devil! 
How  unlucky !  —  incog,  he  was  travelling  about, 
And  I ,  like  a  noodle,  must  go  find  him  out! 

Jlfem.  —  when  next  by  the  old  yellow  chariot  I  ride, 
To  remember  there  is  nothing  Priucely  inside. 

Thundag. 

At  Levee  to-day  made  another  sad  blander  — 
What  can  be  come  over  mc  lately,  I  wonder? 

The  P B  was  as  cheerful  as  if,  all  his  life. 

He  had  never  been  troubled  with  Friends  or  a  Wife  — 
'*Flne  weather,"  says  he  —  to  which  I ,  who  must  prate, 
Answer'd ,  "Yes,  Sir,  but  ckangetible  rather ,  of  late." 
He  took  it,  I  fear,  for  he  look'osomewhat  gruff. 
And  handled  his  new  pair  of  whiskers  so  rough, 
That  before  all  the  courtiers  I  fearM  they'd  come  off. 
And  then.  Lord !  how  Gkaamb  would  triumphantly  scoff! 


Mem.  —  to  buy  for  son  Dicky  some  unguent  or  lotion 
To  nourish  his  whiskers  —  sure  road  to  promotion!  * 


Saturday. 


Last  night  a  Concert  —  vastly  gay  — 
Given  by  Lady  C-sTL-k-CH. 
My  Lord  loves  music,  and,  we  know. 
Has  two  strings  always  to  his  bow. 

*  England  is  not  the  only  eoontry  where  merit  of  this  kind  is  noticed  and  rewarded.  *'I 
refflember,'*  saysTavemier,  "^Ho  have  seen  one  of  theKiiie  of  Pemias^s  porters ,  whose  muMta- 
chioes  were  m  long  that  he  coald  tie  tluuu  l»eiujid  bin  neck,  for  which  reason  he  liad  a  double 
pewion.** 
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In  choosing  songs ,  the  R-g-kt  named 
""Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed.^* 
While  gentle  H-rtp-rd  begg'd  and  prayM 
For  ^^ young  I  am,  and  sore  afraidJ'* 

KING  CRACKS  AND  HIS  IDOLS. 
Written  after  the  late  Negotiation  for  a  new  M-n-stry. 

King  Crack  was,rthe  best  of  all  possible  Kings 

(At  least,  so  his  Courtiers  would  swear  to  yon  gladly), 

fiut  Crack  now  and  then  would  do  hetVodox  things. 
And,  at  last,  took  to  worshipping  Images  sadly. 

Some  broken-down  Idols,  that  long  had  been  placed 
In  his  Father^s  old  Cabinet,  pleased  him  so  much 

That  he  knelt  down  and  worshipped ,  though  —  such  was  his  taste ! 
They  were  monstrous  to  look  at  and  rotten  to  touch! 

And  these  were  the  beautiful  Gods  of  King  Crack!  — 
Till  his  People,  disdaining  to  worship  such  things, 

Cried  aloud,  one  and  all,  ^'Come,  your  Godships  must  pack  — 
^* You  will  not  do  for  us,  though  you  may  do  for  Kinjgs.  *' 

Then,  trampling  the  gross  Idols  under  their  feet. 

They  sent  Crack  a  pedtion,  beginning,  '^ Great  Caesar ! 

^^We  are  willing  to  worship,  but  only  entreat 

^'That  you'll  find  us  some  decenter  Godheads  than  these  are." 

''IMl  try,**  says  King  Crack  —  then  they  furnishM  him  models 
Of  better-shaped  Gods,  but  he  sent  them  all  back ; 

Some  were  chisellM  too  fine,  some  had  heads  'stead  of  noddles, 
In  short,  they  were  all  much  too  godlike  for  Crack  ! 

So  he  took  to  his  darling  old  Idols  again, 

And,  just  mending  their  legs  and  new  bronzing  their  faces, 
lu  open  defiance  of  Gods  and  of  men. 

Set  the  monsters  up  grinning  once  more  in  their  places! 

WREATHS  FOR  MINISTERS. 
An  Anacreontic. 

Hithhr,  Fr«ORA,  Queen  of  Flowers! 
ilHutd  thee  from  Old  Brompton's  bowers  — 
Or  (If  sweeter  that  abode), 
From  tlie  King's  well-odour'd  Road, 
Where  each  little  nursery  bud 
Breathes  the  dust  and  quaffs  the  mud ! 
Hither  come ,  and  gaily  twine 
Brightest  herbs  and  flowers  of  thine 
Into  wreaths  for  those  who  rule  us  — 
Those  who  rule  and  (some  say)  fool  us : 
Flora  ,  sure,  will  love  to  please 
England's  Housbhold  Dbituss!  * 

First  yon  must  then ,  willy-nilly. 
Fetch  me  many  an  orange  lily  — 
Orange  of  the  darkest  dye 
Irish  G-FF-RD  can  supply ! 
Choose  m^  out  the  longest  sprig. 
And  stick  it  in  old  Eld-m's  wig ! 

Find  me  next  a  Poppy  posy. 
Type  of  Ills  harangues  so  dozy, 
Garland  gaudy ,  dull  and  cool. 


1  One  of  those  oiitediliiviaii  pHiiccb  with  Mhom  Mancthu  aud  Whbtou  ftcem  so  iutiiuafcly 
acqnaiutt^d.  If  we  had  the  Memoira  of 'I'hoih,  from  which  Maiietho  compiled  bin  HiHtory,  we 
should  tiud,  I  dure  najr,  that  Oback  wait  only  a  Rrgent,  and  that  he,  perhaps,  succeeded  Tjr- 
phon,^  wlio  {an  VVhintoti  rayn)  waH  the  Inst  king  of  the  Antediluvian  Dynohty. 

2  The  ancients,  in  like  manner,  crouned  their  Larc^,  orflonsehold  Gods.  —  See  Jnvenal, 
sat.  9.  V.  138.  Plutarch  too  tcllti  its  thai  Household  Gods  were  then ,  as  they  are  now,  **ffluch 
given  to  War  and  peaal  Slatuieii.''    ^tvvuwdtis  xai  noivtfiovg  datfiovag. 
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For  the  head  of  L-vrp-l!  — 
'Twill  console  his  brilliant  brows 
For  that  loss  of  laurel  boughs 
Which  they  suffer'd  (what  a  pity ! ) 
On  the  road  to  Paris  City. 

Next ,  our  C-stl-r-cb  to  crown. 
Bring  roe ,  from  the  County  Down, 
Withered  Shamrocks,  which  have  been 
Gilded  o'er  to  hide  the  green  — 
(Such  as  H — DP — T  brought  away 
From  Pall-Mail  last  Patrick's  Day).  > 
Stitch  the  garland  through  and  through 
TVith  shabby  threads  of  every  hue  — 
And  as,  Goddess!  —  entre  nou8  — 
His  Lordship  loves  (though  best  of  men) 
A  little  torture  now  and  then. 
Crimp  the  leaves  ,  thou  first  of  Syrens? 
Crimp  them  with  thy  c|xrling>irons. 

That's  enough  —  away,  away  — 
Had  I  lebure,  I  could  say 
How  the  oldest  rose  that  grows 
Must  be  pluck'd  to  deck  Old  R-sk,  - 
How  the  Doctor's  brow  should  smile 
Crown'd  with  wreaths  of  camomile! 
Rut  time  presses.  —  To  thy  taste 
1  leave  the  rest ;  so  prithee ,  haste ! 

THE  NEW  COSTUME  OF  THE  MINISTERS. 

WOVA  UONiTRA  CRIS4VIT. 

OviD.  Aiel.  lib.  i.  v.  -137. 

H  4VIN6  sent  off  the  troops  of  brave  Major  C.4NAc, 
With  a  swinging  horse-tail  at  each  valorous  back, 
And  such  helmets  ~  God  bless  us !  —  as  never  deck'd  any 
Male  creature  before,  except  Signer  GIovamm  — 
"Let's  see ,"  said  the  R-g-nt  (like  Titus  perplex'd 
With  the  duties  of  empire) ,  'Svhom  shall  I  dress  next?" 
He  looks  in  the  glass—  but  perfection  is  there. 
Wig,  whiskers,  and  chin-tufts  all  right  to  a  hair;  ^ 
Not  a  single  ex-curl  on  his  forehead  he  traces  — 
For  curls  are  like  IVIinisters ,  strange  as  the  case  is, 
TUe  falser  they  are,  the  more  firm  in  their  places. 

His  coat  he  next  views  —  but  the  coat  who  could  doubt V 

For  his  Y-rm-tu's  own  Frenchified  hand  cut  it  out!  i 

Every  pucker  and  seam  were  made  matters  of  state,  ! 

And  a  Grand  Household  Council  was  held  on  each  plait!  ! 

I1ien  whom  shall  he  dress  ?  Shall  he  new-rig  his  brother. 
Great  C-mb-rl-nd's  Duke,  with  some  kickshaw  or  other  V 
And  kindly  invent  him  more  Christian-like  shapes 
For  his  feather-bed  neckcloths  and  pillory  capes  'i  . 
Ah !  no  —  here  bis  ardour  would  meet  with  delays, 
For  the  Duke  had  been  lately  pack'd  up  in  new  Stays, 
So  complete  for  the  winter ,  he  saw  very  plain 
'Twould  be  devilish  hard  work  to  unpack  him  again ! 

So,  what's  to  be  done?  —  there's  the  Ministers,  bless  'em  !  — 
As  he  made  the  puppets,  why  shouldn't  he  dress  'em? 

An  excellent  thought !  —  call  the  tailors  —  be  nimble  — 

Let  Cum  bring  his  spy-glass,  and  H-rtf-rd  her  thimble; 
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I  Certain  tinsel  imitatioua  of  the  Shamrock,  which  are  distributed  by  the  scrvanls  of 
C n  House  every  Patrick'n-Day. 

3  That  model  ol  princes,  the  Emucror  Oommodus.  was  particularly  luxurious  in  the  drcss- 
inf  and  ornamenting  of  hiH  hair.  His  conitcicnce,  howe\er,  would  not  suffer  him  to  trust 
himself  Mith  a  barber,  and  he  used,  accordingly,  to  bum  off  his  beard.  '*Timore  tonsoris," 
says  Lampridtus.—  (Hint.  Aueust.  Scriptor.)  The  diHsoliite  Aclius  Vcrus,  too,  was  equally  at- 
tentive tu  the  decoration  of  his  wig.  —  (Sec  Jul.  Gapitolin. )  Indeed,  this  was  not  the  only 
princely  trait  in  the  character  of  Verus,  as  he  had  likewise  a  most  hearty  and  dignilicd  con- 
tempt for  his  Wife.  ^  See  his  Insulting  answer  to  her  in  SparUaaus  . 
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"WliUe  Y-RM-Tii  shaU  give  us,  in  spite  of  all  qiiizzers, 
"The  last  Paris  cut  with  his  true  Gallic  sci:isars." 

So  saying,  he  calls  C-stl-r-gh,  and  the  rest 

Of  his  heaven-born  statesmen,  to  come  and  be  drcssM. 

While  Y-RM-TH  ,  with  snip-like  and  brisk  expedition, 

Cuts  up,  all  at  once,  a  large  CathMic  Petition 

In  long  tailors'  measures  (the  P— k  crying  "Well  done ! "  ) 

And  first  puis  in  hand  my  Lord  Chancellor  Ela-n. 


OCCASIONAL  ADDRESS. 

For  the  Opening  of  the  New  Theatre  of  St.St-ph-n,  intended  to  have  been  spoken 
inf  the  Proprietor,  in  full  Costume,  on  the  2Uh  of  November. 

This  day  a  New  House,  for  your  edification, 
We  open,  most  thinking  and  right-headed  nation! 
Excuse  the  materials  —  though  rotten  and  bad. 
They're  the  best  that  for  money  just  now  could  be  had ; 
And ,  if  echo  the  charm  of  such  houses  should  be. 
You  will  find  it  shall  echo  my  speech  to  a  T. 

As  for  actors ,  weVe  got  the  old  Company  yet, 

The  same  motley ,  odd  ,  tragi-comical  set :  ^ 

And,  considering  they  all  were  but  clerks  t'other  day. 

It  is  truly  surprising  how  well  they  can  play. 

Our  Manager  (he  who  in  Ulster  was  nursed. 

And  sung  Erin  go  Bragh  for  the  galleries  first, 

But,  on  finding  Pite-interest  a  much  better  thing, 

Changed  his  note ,  of  a  sudden,  to  God  save  the  Kingl) 

Still  wise  as  he's  blooming,  and  fat  as  he's  clever. 

Himself  and  his  speeches  as  lengthy  as  ever. 

Here  oifers  you  still  the  full  use  of  his  breath. 

Your  devoted  and  long-winded  proser  till  death  I 

You  remember ,  last  season ,  when  things  went  perverse  on, 

We  had  to  engage  (as  a  block  to  rehearse  on) 

One  Mr.  V-ns-tt-rt,  a  good  sort  of  person, 

Who's  also  employed  for  this  season  to  play 

In  "Raising  the  Wind,"  and  "the  Devil  to  Pay." 

We  expect  too  —  at  least  we've  been  plottuig  and  planning  — 

To  get  that  great  actor  from  Liverpool,  C-«n-ng  ; 

And ,  as  at  the  Circus  there's  nothmg  attracts 

Like  a  good  single  combat  brought  in  'twixt  the  acts. 

If  the  Manager  should,  with  the  help  of  Sir  P-pii-m, 

Get  up  new  diversions,  and  C-nn-ng  should  stop  'em. 

Who  knows  but  we'll  have  to  announce  in  the  papers, 

"Grand  fight  —  second  time  —  with  additional  capers.^ 

Be  your  taste  for  the  ludicrous ,  humdrum ,  or  sao. 

There  is  plenty  of  each  in  this  House  to  be  had ; 

Where  our  Manager  ruleth ,  there  weeping  will  be. 

For  a  dead  hand  at  tragedy  always  was  he; 

And  tliere  never  was  dealer  in  dagger  and  cup, 

Who  so  smilingly  got  all  his  tragedies  up. 

His  powers  poor  Ireland  will  never  forget. 

And  the  widows  of  Walcheren  weep  o'er  them  yet. 

So  much  for  the  actors.  —  For  secret  machinery, 
Traps,  and  deceptions,  and  shifting  of  scenery, 
Y-RM— TH  and  Cum  are  the  best  we  can  find 
To  transact  all  that  trickery  business  behind. 
The  former's  employ'd  too  to  teach  us  French  jigs. 
Keep  the  whiskers  in  curl,  and  look  after  the  wigs. 

In  taking  my  leave ,  now  Fve  only  to  say 

A  few  Seats  in  the  Hotise ,  not  as  yet  sold  away. 

May  be  had  of  the  Manager,  Pat  C-stl-r — gh. 
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THE  SALE  OF  TME  TOOLS. 

Instrumeuta  regui.  —  Tacitus. 

Hbrr's  a  choice  set  of  Toob  for  yon,  Gemmen  and  Ladies, 

They'll  fit  you  quite  handy,  whatever  your  trade  U 

(Except  it  be  Cabinet-making,  —  I  doubt 

In  that  delicate  service  they're  rather  worn  out; 

Though  their  owner  —  bright  youth !  —  if  he'd  had  his  own  will, 

Would  have  bungled  away  with  them  joyously  still). 

You  can  see  they've  been  pretty  well  hacked  —  and,  alack! 

What  tool  is  there  job  after  job  will  not  hack? 

Their  edge  is  but  dullish,  it  must  be  confessed, 

And  tlieir  temper,  like  ELT.-Nfi'K — gu's,  none  of  the  best; 

But  you'll  find  them  good  hanl-working  Tools,  upon  trying  — 

Were't  but  for  their  brass,  they  are  well  worth  the  buying ; 

They're  famous  for  making  blinds,  sliders,  and  scrcetis. 

And  they're,  some  of  them,  excellent  turning  machines ! 

The  first  Tool  Fil  put  up  (they  call  it  a  Chancellor) 

Heavy  concern  to  both  purchaser  and  seller.  — 

Though  made  of  pig-iron,  yet  (worthy  of  note  'tis) 

^Tis  ready  to  melt  at  a  half-minute's  notice. 

Who  bids?  G«ntle  buyer!  'twill  turn  as  thou  shapest  — 

'Twill  make  a  good  thtifnb-scrcw  to  torture  a  Papist; 

Or  else  a  cramp-iron,  to  stick  in  tlie  wall 

Of  some  church  that  old  women  are  fearful  will  fall; 

Or  better,  perhaps  (for  I'm  guessing  at  random), 

A  heavy  drag-chain  for  some  Lawyer's  old  Tandem ! 

Will  nobody  bid  ?  It  is  cheap,  I  am  sure,  Sir  — 

Once,  twice  —  going,  going — thrice — gone!  —  It  is  yours,  Sii\ 

To  pay  ready  money  you  sha'n't  be  distressed. 

As  a  bill  at  long  date  suits  the  Chancbllor  best. 

Come,  Where's  the  next  Tool?  —  Oh!  'tis  here  in  a  trice  — 

This  implement,  Gemmen!  at  first  was  a  Vice  — 

(A  tenacious  and  close  sort  of  Tool,  that  will  let 

Notliing  out  of  its  grasp  it  once  happens  to  get) 

But  it  since  has  received  a  new  coating  of  lln. 

Bright  enough  for  a  Prince  to  behold  himself  in! 

Come,  what  shall  we  say  for  it?  briskly!  bid  on, 

We  U  the  sooner  get  rid  of  it  —  going  —  quite  gone ! 

God  be  with  it!  Such  Tools,  if  not  quickly  knock'd  down. 

Might  at  last  cost  their  owner  —  how  much?  why,  a  Crown ! 

The  next  Tool  I'll  set  up  has  hardly  had  handsel  or 

Trial  as  yet,  and  is  also  a  Chancellor  — 

Such  dull  things  as  these  should  be  sold  by  the  gross ; 

Yet,  dull  as  it  is,  'twill  be  found  to  shave  close. 

And,  like  other  close  shavers,  some  courage  to  gather, 

This  blade  first  began  by  a  flourish  on  leather  ! 

You  shall  have  it  for  nothing  —  then,  marvel  with  me 

At  tlie  terrible  tinkering  work  there  must  be. 

Where  a  Tool,  such  as  this  is  (I'll  leave  you  to  judge  it), 

Is  placed  by  ill  luck  at  the  top  of  the  Budget! 

LITTLE  MAN  AND  LITTLE  SOUL. 
j4  Ballad  to  the  Tune  of  ^^There  was  a  little  Man,  and  he  wooed  a  Uitlc  Maid^* 


dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Ch-rl^a  Abb-tt. 


Arcades  ambo. 
Et  eanC-are  pares. 


1013. 
TiiRRR  was  a  little  Man,  and  he  had  a  little  Soul, 

And  he  said,  '^Little  Soul,  let  us  try,  try,  try, 

.  "Whether  it's  within  our  reach 

"To  make  up  a  little  Speech, 

"Just  between  little  you  and  little  I,  I,  I, 

"Just  between  little  you  and  little  I! 

Then  said  his  little  Soul, 
Peeping  from  her  little  hole, 


»» 
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''I  protest,  little  Man,  yoiAre  stout,  stout,  stout, 

^'But,  if  it's  not  uncivil, 

"Pray  teJl  me,  what  tlie  devil 
'^Must  our  little,  little  speech  be  about,  bout,  bout, 
"Must  our  little,  little  speech  be  about?'' 

The  little  Man  look'd  big. 
With  til'  asidstance  of  his  wig. 
And  he  call'd  his  little  Soul  to  order,  order,  order, 
Till  she  fear'd  he'd  make  her  jog  in 
To  jail,  like  Thomas  Croggan, 
(As  she  wasn't  Duke  or  Earl^  to  reward  her,  ward  her,  ward  her, 
As  she  wasn't  Duke  or  fiarl,  to  reward  her. 

The  little  Man  then  spoke, 
^^Littlc  Soul,  it  is  no  joke, 
"For,  as  sure  as  J-cky  F-ll-r  loves  a  sup,  sup,  sup, 
"I  will  tell  the  Prince  and  People 
"What  I  think  of  Church  and  Steeple, 
^^And  my  little  patent  plan  to  prop  them  up,  up,  up, 
"And  my  little  patent  plan  to  prop  them  up. " 

Away  then,  cheek  by  jowl, 
little  ]\lan  and  little  Soul 
Went,  and  spoke  their  little  speech  to  a  tittle ,  tittle,  tittle. 
And  the  world  all  declare 
That  this  priggish  little  pair 
Never  yet  in  all  their  lives  look'd  so  little,  little,  little. 
Never  yet  in  all  their  lives  look'd  so  Uttle. 

REINFORCEMENTS  FOR  LORD  WELLINGTON. 

Buoeque  iibi  comincndat  Troja  Pknatbs, 

,  HoH  cape  fatorum  comtteH. —  ViauiL. 

1813. 

As  recruits  in  these  times  are  not  easily  got. 

And  the  Marshal  must  have  them  —  pray,  why  should  we  not, 

As  the  last  and,  I  grant  it,  the  worst  of  our  loans  to  him. 

Ship  off  the  Ministry,  body  and  bones  to  him? 

There's  not  in  all  England,  I'd  venture  to  swear. 

Any  men  we  could  half  so  conveniently  spare. 

And,  though  they've  been  helping  the  French  for  years  past. 

We  may  thus  make  them  useful  to  England  at  last. 

C-STL-R — GU  in  our  sieges  might  save  some  disgraces, 

Being  used  to  the  taking  and  keeping  of  places  ; 

And  Volunteer  C-nn-wg  ,  still  ready  for  joining. 

Might  show  off  his  talent  for  sly  undermining. 

Could  the  Household  but  spare  us  its  glory  and  pride. 

Old  H  —  DF — T  at  horn-works  again  might  be  tried. 

And  the  Ch—  f  J-st-ck  make  n  bold  charge  at  his  side! 

While  V-Ns-TT-RT  could  victual  the  troops  upon  t«cfc. 

And  the  Doctor  look  after  the  baggage  and  sick. 

Nay ,  I  do  not  see  why  the  great  R-c-nt  himself 

Should,  ill  times  such  as  these,  stay  at  home  on  the  shelf:  — 

Though  through  narrow  defiles  he's  not  fitted  to  pass. 

Yet  who  could  re^tist  if  he  bore  down  en  masse? 

And  though  oft,  of  an  evening,  perhaps  he  might  prove. 

Like  our  brave  Spanish  Allies,  ^^unable  to  move; "  * 

Yet  there's  one  thing  in  war,  of  advantage  unbounded, 

Which  is,  that  he  could  not  with  ease  be  surrounded  ! 

In  my  next,  I  shall  sing  of  their  arms  and  equipment! 
At  present  no  more  but  —  good  luck  to  the  shipment! 

LORD  WELLINGTON  AND  THE  MINISTERS. 

1813. 
So  gently  in  peace  Alcibiadcs  smiled, 

While  in  battle  he  shone  forth  so  terribly  grand, 
That  the  emblem  they  graved  on  his  seal  was  a  child, 

With  a  thunderbolt  placed  in  its  innocent  hand. 

*  Tho  character  given  to  the  Spanish  eoldicr,  in  Sir  Johji  M array *8  memorable  dispoich. 
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Oh,  Wkllincton  !  long  as  such  Ministers  wield 

Your  magnificent  arm,  the  same  emblem  will  do; 
For,  while  the>  Ve  in  the  Council  and  you  in  the  F^eld, 

WeVe  the  babies  in  them^  and  the  ihundtr  in  youl 

TO  LADY  HOLLAND, 
On  Napoleon's  Legacy  of  a  Snuff-Box. 

Gift  of  the  hero,  on  his  dying  day. 

To  her,  whose  pity  watchM ,  for  ever  nigh; 

Oh!  could  he  see  the  proud,  the  happy  ray. 
This  relic  lights  up  on  her  generous  eye. 

Sighing,  he'd  feel  how  easy  'tis  to  pay 
A  friendship  all  his  kingdoms  could  not  buy. 
Paris,  July,  1821. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Between  a  Lady  and  Gentleman ,  upon  the  Advantage  of  (what  is  called)  ^'•ha- 
ving Law  on  one^s  Side,^ 

S'  ei  place ,  ei  lice/* 

THE  GENTLEMAN'S  PROPOSAL. 

Comb,  fly  to  these  arms,  nor  let  beauties  so  bloomy 

To  one  frigid  owner  be  tied; 
Your  prudes  may  revile,  and  your  old  ones  look  gloomy, 

fiut,  dearest!  we've  Law  on  our  side. 

Oh!  think  the  delight  of  two  lovers  congenial. 

Whom  no  dull  decorums  divide; 
Their  error  how  sweet,  and  their  raptures  how  venialy 

When  once  they've  got  Law  on  tneir  side! 

^s  a  thing  that  in  every  King's  reign  has  been  done,  too : 

Then  why  should  it  now  be  decried? 
If  the  Father  has  done  it,  why  shouldn't  the  Son  tooV 

For  so  argues  Law  on  our  side ! 

And,  even  should  our  sweet  violation  of  duty 

By  cold-blooded  jurors  be  tried. 
They  can  but  bring  it  in  ^^a  misfortune,"  my  beauty  ! 

As  long  as  we've  Law  on  our  side. 

THE  LADY'S  ANSWER. 

Hold,  hold,  my  good  Sir!  go  a  little  more  slowly ; 

For ,  gi*ant  me  so  faithless  a  bride. 
Such  sinners  as  we  are  a  little  too  lowly. 

To  hope  to  have  Law  on  our  side. 

Had  you  been  a  great  Prince,  to  whose  star  shining  o'er  'em 

The  People  should  look  for  their  guide. 
Then  your  Highness  (and  welcome !)  might  kick  down  decorum  — 

You'd  always  have  Law  on  your  side. 

Were  you  e'en  an  old  Marquis,  in  mischief  grown  hoary, 

Whose  heart,  though  it  long  ago  died 
To  the  pleasures  of  vice,  is  alive  to  its  gloiy  — 

You  still  would  have  Law  on  your  side ! 

But  for  you^  Sir,  crim.  con.  is  a  path  full  of  troubles ; 

By  my  advice  therefore  abide, 
And  leave  the  pursuit  to  those  Princes  and  Nobles 

Who  have  such  a  Law  on  their  side! 
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HORACE,   ODE  xi.  LIB.  ii. 
Freely  translated ^   by  G.  R.^ 

*  Comb  ,  Y-hm — th  ,  my  boy ,  never  trouble  your  braios 

About  what  your  old  croney, 
The  Empbror  Bonky, 
Is  doing  or  brewing  on  Muscovy's  plains : 

*  Nor  tremble ,  my  lad ,  at  the  state  of  our  granaries;  — 

Should  there  come  famine, 
Still  plenty  to  cram  in 
You  always  shall  have,  my  dear  liord  of  the  Stanuarics ! 
Brisk  let  us  revel ,  while  revel  we  may, 
^  For  the  gay  bloom  of  fifty  soon  passes  away. 
And  then  people  get  fat. 
And  infirm ,  and  —  all  that, 
^  And  a  wig  (1  confess  it)  so  clumsily  sits. 
That  it  frightens  the  little  Loves  out  of  their  wits. 

*  Thy  whiskers ,  too,  Y-RW  —  th  !  —  alas ,  even  they, 

Though  so  rosy  they  bum. 
Too  quickly  must  turn 
(What  a  heart-breaking  change  for  thy  whiskers!)  to  Grby 
^  Then  why ,  my  Lord  Warden!  oh!  why  should  you  fidget 

Your  mind  about  matters  you  don't  understand  ? 
Or  why  should  you  write  yourself  down  for  an  idiot, 
Because  ''you,"  forsooth ,  ^''have  ike  pen  in  your  hand  /" 

Think,  think  how  much  better 
Than  scribbling  a  letter 
(Which  both  you  and  I 
Should  avoid,  by  the  bye)  — 
"  How  much  pleasanter  'tis  to  sit  under  the  bust 

Of  old  Charley  ,  my  friend  here,  and  drink  like  a  new  one; 
While  Charlby  looks  sulky  and  frowns  at  me,  just 
As  the  ghost  in  the  pantomime  frowns  at  Don  Juan ! 

»  To  crown  us ,  Lord  Warden ! 
In  C-hib-rl-nd's  garden 
Grows  plenty  of  monk's-hood  in  venomous  sprigs; 
.     While  Otto  of  Roses, 
Refreshing  all  no^es. 
Shall  sweetly  exhale  from  our  whiskers  and  wigs. 
^^  What  youth  of  the  Household  will  cool  our  noyau 

In  that  streamlet  delicious. 
That ,    down  'midst  the  dishes, 
All  full  of  good  fishes 
Romantic  doth  flow?  — 
1 1  Or  who  will  repair 


1  Thin 
the  eye 
Fatthioo." 


in  and  the  followine  are  extracted  from  a  work  (which  may  some  time  or  other  meet 
of  the  Public)  entitled,  *'Odcs  of  Horace,  done  into  Enslish  by  several  pcnons  of 


2  Quid  bellicosu!)  Cantaber  et  Scythes 
llirpine  Quincti ,  cogitet ,  Adria 
Diviiins  objcclo  ,  rcmtttas 

Quaererc. 

3  Nee  trepidea  in  usura 
Po8centi8  aevi  pauca. 

4 Fuf  it  retro 

Levis  juvcntus  et  decor. 

5  Pellente  lascivos  amorea 
Canicie. 

6 Neque  uno  Luna  rubena  uitct 

Vultu. 
7 Quid  aeternis  minorem 

Consiiiifl  animutn  fatigasY 
8  Cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano,  vcl  hac 

Piuu  Jacentes  sic  tcmcre 

9 ros4 

Canos  odorati  capillos 
Dum  licet,  Assyriaque  nardo 

PotamuB  uncti. 
10 Qiiig  pacr  0CVH8 

Restinffiiet  ardentis  Faicrni 
Poeiila  praetereunte  lympha  ? 
II  Qnitt elicict  domo 

Lyden^ 
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And  see  if  the  gentle  Mareheta  be  there? 
Go— bid  her  haste  hither, 
^  And  let  her  bring  with  her 

The  newest  No-Popery  Sermon  that's  going 

Oh!  let  her  come  with  her  dark  tresses  flowing, 

All  gentle  and  juvenile,  curly  and  gay, 

In  the  manner  of  Ackermanm's Dresses  for  May! 

HORACE,  ODE  xxu.  LIB.  i. 
Fredy  translated  by  Lord  Eld-n. 
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Tub  man  who  keeps  a  conscience  pure 

(If  not  his  own,  at  least  his  Princess), 
Througli  toil  and  danger  walks  secure, 
Looks  big,  and  black,  and  never  winces ! 

^  No  want  has  he  of  sword  or  dagger, 
Cock'd  hat  or  ringlets  of  Gkk4Mb; 
Though  Peers  may  laugh,  and  Papists  swagger, 
He  does  not  care  one  single  d-mn ! 

^  Whether  'midst  Irish  chairmen  going. 
Or,  through  St.  Giles's  alleys  dim, 
'Mid  drunken  Sheelahs,  blasting,  blowing. 

No  matter  —  'tis  all  one  to  him.  , 

*  For  instance,  I,  one  evening  late, 

Upon  a  gay  vacation  sally. 
Singing  the  praise  of  Church  and  State, 

Got  (God  knows  how)  to  Cranboume- Alley. 
When  lo!  an  Irish  Papist  darted 

Across  my  path,  gaunt,  grim,  and  big  — 
I  did  but  frown,  and  off  he  started. 

Scared  at  me  even  without  my  wig ! 

^  Yet  a  more  fierce  and  raw-boned  dog 
Goes  not  to  Mass  in  Dublin  City, 
Nor  shakes  his  brogue  o'er  Allen's  Bog, 
Nor  spouts  in  Catholic  Committee! 

^  Oh!  place  me  'midst  O'Rourkks,  O'Too lbs. 
The  ragged  royal  blood  of  Tara  ; 

1 Ebarna,  die  age,  com  lyra  (qo.  liar-^) 

Maturet. 

2  lucomtum  Lacaenae 

More  comam  reli^ta  nodam. 

3  Integer  vitae  sceleriBf|ue  puros, 

4  Non  efct  Mauri  Jaculis  ne(]ue  area, 
Nee  veuenatia  gravida  sagittis, 

Fiuce,  pharetra. 
&  Sive  per  Syrteis  iter  aestuosas, 
Sive  lacturiis  per  iuhoapitalem 
Caueasttm,  vel  quae  loea  fabulosus 
Lambit  Hydaspefl. 
The  Noble  Translator  had,  at  Hint,  laid  the  scene  of  these  imagined  dangers  of  his  Man  of 
Conscienee  among  tiie  Papists  of  Spain ,  and  bad  translated  the  words   ^*quae  loea  fabulont» 
lambit  Hydaspes'^  thus—  '^The /aft/ing  Spaniard  licka  the  French*,**  but,  recollectiug  that  it  is 
our  interest  Just  now  to  be  respectful  to  b^aniah  Catholics  (thouch  there  Is  certainly  no  earth- 
ly reason  for  oar  being  even  commonly  civil  to  Iriah  ones),  he  auered  the  passage  as  It  stands 
at  present. 

8  Namqne  me  sih'A  lupus  in  SabinA, 
Dum  meam  canto  Lalageu ,  et  ultra 
Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis 
Fugit  Inermem. 
I  canaot  help  calling  the  reader*s  attention  to  the  peculiar  ingenuity  with  which  these  lines 
are  paraphraseo.    Not  to  mention  the  bappy  conversion  of  tbe  Wolf  Into  a  I'apist  (seeing  that 


Hom'uliis'  was  suckled  by«  Wolf,  that  Home  was  founded  by  Romolus,  and  that  the  Pope  has 
always  reigned  at  Rome)  there  is  something  particularly  neat  in  supposing  ^*'tUtia  (erv/flnum'* 
to  mean  vacation-time;  and  then  the  modest  consciousness  with  which  the  IVoblo  and  Learned 


Translator  has  avoided  touching  upon  the  words  ^^curis  expeditia*^  (or,  as  it  has  been  otherwise 
read,  eatuia  expeditia) ,^'  and  the  felicitous  idea  of  his  being  ^Mncrmis**  when  **without  his 
wig,*^  are  altogether  the  most  delectable  specimens  of  paraphrase  la  our  language. 

7  Quale  portentum  ncque  militaris 
Daunia  in  latis  alit  aeseulctis, 
Nee  Jubae  tellus  geuerat,  leonuin 
Arida  nutrli. 

B  Pone  me  pigris  abl  nulla  campla 
Arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aura : 
Quod  latus  mundi ,  nebulae ,  malusque 
Jupiter  urgct. 
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Or  place  me  vrhcre  Dick  M-rt-n  rules 
The  houseless  wilds  of  Connbmara  ;  — 

>  Of  Church  and  State  I'll  warble  still. 

Though  e'en  Dick  M-rt-n's  self  should  grumble; 
Sweet  Church  and  State,  like  Jack  and  Jill, 

^  So  lovingly  upon  a  hill  — 

Ah !  ne'er  like  Jack  and  Jill  to  tumble ! 

HORACE,  ODE  i.  LIB.  iii. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Odi  profanmn  valgus  et  arceo. 
Favete  Uuguiti :  carmina  non  priiis 

Aodita.  Mnaaruui  narcrdos, 

VirginiDiis  piioriflque  canto. 
Ilei^m  tremcnilorum  hi  proprion  gregev, 
lieges  ia  iusoti  imperium  est  JovIm. 

I  iiATR  thee,  oh  Mob!  as  my  Lady  hates  delf. 

To  Sir  FVoncis  I'll  give  up  thy  claps  and  thy  hisses, 
Leave  old  Magna  Charta  to  shift  for  itself. 

And,  like  G-dw-n  ,  write  books  for  young  masters  and  misses. 
Oh !  it  is  not  high  rank  that  can  make  the  heart  merry. 

E'en  nionarchs  themselves  are  not  free  from  mishap; 
Though  th«  Lords  of  Westphalia  must  quake  before  Jerry, 

Poor  Jerry  himself  has  to  quake  before  Nap. 


HORACE,  ODE  xxxviii.  LIB.  i. 

A  FRAGHRNT. 

Persicos  odi ,  pner  ,^  apparatus : 
Displiceot  nexae  philyra  corouae. 
Mute  »eetari  Rosa  9110  loeorum 
Sera  moretwr. 

Trandated  hy  a  Treasury  CUrk ,  while  waiting  Dinner  for  the  Right  Hon,  G — rge 
R — 9e. 

Bor ,  tell  the  Cook  that  I  hate  all  nick-nadkeries. 
Fricassees,  vol-au-vents ,  puffs,  and  grim-era ckeries  — 
Six  by  the  Horse-Guards !  —  old  Georgy  is  late  — 
But  come  —  lay  the  table-cloth  —  zounds !  do  not  wait. 
Nor  stop  to  inquire,  while  the  dinner  is  staying. 
At  which  of  his  places  Old  R-sb  is  delaying!^ 


TO 


Moria  pur  qaando  vaol ,  non  d  bisopia  mutar  ni  faccia  ni  voce  per  csser  un  An^lo.  * 

DiR  when  you  will ,  you  need  not  wear 
At  Heaven's  Court  a  form  more  fair 

I  mnst  here  remark,  that  the  said  Dick  M-bt-m  being  a  very  good  fellow,  it  mu  not  at 
all  fair  to  make  a  "mains  Jupiter"  of  liira. 

1  Dulce  ridentein  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquenteni. 
S  There  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  happy  illustration  of  the  inseparability  of  fJhnrch  and 
State,  and  their  (what  is  railed)  *^slandiiig  and  fallijig  together/*  than  this  ancient  apologue 
of  Jack  and  Jill.    Jack,  of  course,  represents  the  State  in  this  ingenious  little  allegory. 

Jack  fell  down, 
And  broke  his  Croim. 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 
3  The  literal  closeness  of  the  version  here  cannot  bnt  be  admired.    The  Translator  has 
added  a  loug,  erudite,  and  flowery  note  upon  Rmten,  of  which  1  can  merelv  gi%'e  a  specimen 
at  present,  lu  the  first  place,  he  ransacks  the  itoaarium  Hoiitieum  of  the  Persian  poet  Sadi, 
Hiththe  hope  of  finding  some  Poiititai  Roses,  to  match  the  gentleman  in  the  text — but  ia  vain: 
he  then  tells  us  that  Cicero  accused  Verrcs  wf  reposing  upon  a  cushion  ''^Mclitensi  rotti/ortwit,** 
which ,  from  the  odd  mi&ture  of  words ,  he  supposes  to  be  a  kind  of  Jri»h  Bfd  of  Roses ,  Hko 
Lord  CAMTi.BiiRtGK*s.    The  learned  Clerk  next  favours  us  with  Home  remarks  upon  a  well-known 


up  „ _- -. 

The  whole  note /indeed,  shows  a  knowlledge  of  Roses  that  is  quite  editying. 

4  The  words  addressed  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry  to  the  beautiful  Nun  at  Murano.  — 
See  his  Life, 
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Than  Beauty  here  on  earth  has  given ; 
Keep  bat  the  lovely  looks  we  see  — 
The  voice  we  hear  —  and  you  will  be 

An  angel  ready-made  for  Heaven! 

IMPROMPTU. 

Upen  being  obliged  to  leave  a  pleasant  party^  from  the  want  of  a  pair  of 

Breeches  to  dress  for  Dinner  in, 

1810. 
Bbtwbrn  Adam  and  me  the  great  dilTerence  is. 

Though  a  Paradise  each  has  been  forced  to  resign. 

That  he  never  wore  breeches  till  turn'd  out  of  his, 

labile,  for  want  of  my  breeches,  I'm  banish'd  from  mine. 

WHAT'S  MY  THOUGHT  LIKE? 

Quest.  —  Why  is  a  Pump  like  Viscount  C-stt.-r — en  ? 

Answ,  —  Because  it  is  a  slender  thing  of  wood. 
That  up  and  down  its  awkward  arm  doth  sway, 
And  coolly  spout,  and  spout,  and  spout  away, 

In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood ! 

EPIGRAM.* 

What  news  to-day?  —  "Oh!  worse  and  worse  — 

"M-c  is  the  Pr k's  Privy  Purse  1" 

The  Pr k's  Purse !  no  ,  no ,  jou  fool. 

You  mean  the  Pa — b's  Ridicule! 

EPIGRAM. 

Dialogue  between  a  Catholic  Delegate  and  his  R-y-l  H-ghn-ss  the   D-ke   of 
C-mb-rl-nd, 

Said  his  Highness  to  Nrd  ,  with  that  grim  face  of  his, 
"Why  refuse  us  the  I'eio,  dear  Catholic  Nkddy?"  — 

"Because,  Sir,"  said  Nkd,  looking  full  in  his  phiz, 
^^Yoii'rQ  forbidding  enough ,  in  all  conscience,   already !" 

EPIGRAM. 
Dialogue  between  a  Dowager  and  her  Maid  on  the  Night  of  Ijord  V-rm — t&'s  Fdte, 

"I  wAWT  the  Court-Guide ,"  said  my  Lady ,  "to  look 

"If  the  House ,  Seymour  Place ,  be  at  <5o  or  2o"  — 
<< We've  lost  the  Court-Guide ,  Ma'am ,  but  here's  the  Red  Book^ 

"Where  you'll  find,  I  dare  say ,  Seymour  Placbs  in  plenty  !*' 

EPIGRAM. 

From  the  French, 

"I  KRVRR  give  a  kiss  ,^  says  Prue, 

"To  naughty  man ,  for  I  abhor  it." 
She  will  not  give  a  kiss ,  'tis  tnie  — 

She'll  take  one,  though ,  and  thank  you  for  it. 

ON  A  SQUINTING  POETESS. 

To  no  one  Muse  does  she  her  glance  confine, 
But  has  an  ey^,  at  once,  to  all  the  Nine! 

THE  TORCH  OF  LIBERTY. 

I  SAW  it  all  in  Fancy's  glass  — 

Herself  the  fair,  the  wild  magician, 

*  This  fa  a  ftoR-moC,  aitribnted,    I  know  act  how  truly,  to  the  Pr-nc-ss  of  W-l-s.    I 
MTe  merely  venllicd  it. 
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That  bid  this  splendid  day-dream  past. 
And  named  each  gliding  apparition. 

^was  like  a  torch-race  —  such  as  they 
Of  Greece  performM ,  in  ages  gone. 

When  the  fleet  youths,  in  long  array, 
PassM  the  bright  torch  triumphant  on. 

I  saw  th'  expectant  nations  stand 
To  catch  the  coming  flame  in  turn  — 

I  saw ,  from  ready  hand  to  hand, 

The  clear ,  but  struggling  glory  burn. 

And ,  oh !  their  joy ,  as  it  came  near, 

'Twas  in  itself  a  joy  to  see  — 
While  Fancy  whisperM  in  my  car, 

'^That  torch  they  pass  is  Liberty  f' 

And  each ,  as  she  received  the  flame. 

Lighted  her  altar  with  its  ray. 
Then ,  smiling  to  the  next  who  came, 

Speeded  it  on  its  sparkling  way. 

From  Albion  first,  whose  andent  shrine 
Was  furnishM  with  the  fire  already, 

Coi.i;itiBiA  caught  the  spark  di?ine, 
And  lit  n  flame  like  Albiok^s  —    eddy. 

The  splendid  gift  then  Gallia  took. 
And,  like  a  wild  Bacchante,  raising 

The  brand  aloft,  its  sparkles  shook. 
As  she  would  set  the  world  a  blazing. 

And ,  when  she  fired  her  altar ,  high 
It  flashM  into  the  reddening  air 

So  fierce ,  that  Albion  ,  who  stood  nigh. 
Shrunk,  almost  blinded  by  the  glare! 

Next ,  Spain  —  so  new  was  light  to  her  — 
LeapM  at  the  torch ;  but ,  ere  Ihe  spark 

She  flung  upon  her  shrine  could  stir, 
'Twas  quench'd,  and  all  again  was  dark. 

Yet  no  — ^not  quenchM  —  a  treasure  worth 
So  much  to  mortals  rarely  dies.  — 

Again  her  living  light  look'd  forth. 
And  shone ,  a  beacon ,  in  all  eyes. 

Who  next  received  the  flame  ?  —   Alas! 

Unworthy  NiPLKS  —  shame  of  shames 
That  ever  through  such  hands  should  pass 

That  brightest  of  all  earthly  flames  ! 

Scarce  had  her  fingers  touched  the  torch. 
When ,  frighted  by  the  sparks  it  shed. 

Nor  waiting  e'en  to  feel  the  scorch. 
She  droppM  it  to  tlie  earth  —  and  fled. 

And  fallen  it  might  have  long  remain'd. 
But  Grkbcb  ,  who  saw  her  moment  now, 

Caught  up  the  prize,  though  prostrate ,  stain'd, 
And  waved  it  round  her  beauteous  brow. 

And  Fancy  bid  me  mark  where,  o'er 
Her  altar  as  its  flame  ascended. 

Fair,  laurel'd  spirits  seem'd  to  soar. 

Who  thus  in  song  their  voices  bitnded:  — 

"Shine ,  shine  for  ever ,  glorious  flame, 
''Divinest  gift  of  God  to  men  ! 

'^From  Grisbck  thy  earliest  splendour  came 
"To  Grbkcr  thy  ray  returns  again ! 

"Take ,  Freedom!  take  thy  radiant  round  — 
"When  dimm'd,  revive  —  when  lost,  return; 

"Till  not  a  shrine  through  earth  be  found, 
"On  which  thy  glories  shall  not  burn!" 
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Last  mght,  as  lonely  o'er  my  fire  I  rat. 

Thinking  of  cues,  starts,  exists,  and  ^  all  that, 

And  wondering  much  what  little  knavish  sprite 

Had  put  it  first  in  women's  heads  to  write: 

8adden  I  raw  —  as  in  some  witching  dream  — 

A  bright-blue  glory  round  my  book-case  beam, 

BVom  whose  quick-opening  folds  of  azure  light,  ^ 

Out  flew  a  tiny  form,  as  small  and  bright 

As  Puck  the  Fairy,  when  he  pops  his  head, 

'8ome  sunny  morning,  from  a  violet  bed. 

^^Bless  me!  **  I  starting  cried,  '^what  imp  are  you?'' 

"A  small  he-devil.  Ma'am  —  my  name  das  Blru  — 

*'A  bookish  sprite,  much  given  to  routs  and  reading ; 

^"Tis  I  who  teach  your  spinsters  of  good  breeding 

''The  reigning  taste  in  chemistry  and  caps, 

''The  last  new  bounds  of  tuckers  and  of  maps, 

'*And,  when  the  waltz  has  twirl'd  her  giddy  brain, 

''With  metaphyncs  twirl  it  back  again!" 

I  view'd  him,  as  he  spoke  —  his  hose  were  blue. 
His  wings  —  the  covers  of  the  last  Review  — 
Cerulean,  border'd  with  a  jaundice  hue. 
And  tinsell'd  gaily  o'er,  for  evening  wear. 
Till  the  next  quarter  brings  a  new-fledged  pair. 
^'Inspired  by  me  —  (pursued  this  wageish  Fairy)  — 
*'That  best  of  wives  and  Sapphos,  Lady  Mary, 
^Votary  alike  of  Crispin  and  the  Muse, 

Makes  her  own  splay-foot  epigrams  and  shoes. 

For  me  the  eyes  of  young  Caimlla  shine, 
''And  mingle  Love's  blue  brilliancies  with  nune; 
*'For  me  she  sits  apart,  from  coxcombs  shrinking, 
''Looks  wise  —  the  pretty  soul!  —  and  thinks  she's  thinking. 
"By  my  advice  Miss  Indigo  attends 
"Lectures  on  Mem'ry,  and  assures  her  friends, 
""Pon  honour!  —  (mimickB)  —  nothing  can  surpass  the  plan 
"*Of  that  professor — (trying  to  recollect)  — psha !  that  mem*ry-nuui — • 
"  'That  —  what's  his  name?  —  him  1  attended  lately  ~ 
""Pon  honour,  he  improved  my  mem'ry  greatly.'" 

Here,  curtsying  low,  I  ask'd  the  blne-legg'd  sprite, 

What  share  he  had  in  this  our  play  to-night. 

"Nay,  there  —  (h€  cried)  —  there  I'm  guiltless  quite  — 

"What !  choose  a  heroine  from  that  Gothic  time, 

"When  no  one  waltz'd,  and  none  but  monks  could  rhyme; 

"When  lovely  woman,  all  unschool'd  and  wild, 

"Blush'd  without  art,  and  without  culture  smiled  — 

"Simple  as  flowers,  while  yet  unclass'd  they  shone, 

"Kre  Science  call'd  their  brilliant  world  her  own, 

"Ranged  the  wild,  rosy  things  in  learned  orders, 

"And  iill'd  with  Greek  the  garden's  blushing  bonlcrs?  — 

"No,  no  —  your  gentle  Inas  will  not  do  — 

"To-morrow  evening,  when  the  lights  bum  blue, 

'Til  come — (painting  downwards)  —  you  understand — till  then  adieu ! " 

And  has  the  sprite  been  here  ?  No  —  jests  apart  — 
Howe'er  man  ruies  in  science  and  in  art. 
The  sphere  of  woman's  glories  is  the  heart. 
And,  if  our  Muse  have  sxetch'd  with  pencil  true 
The  wife  —  the  mother  —  firm,  yet  gentle  too  — 
Whose  soul,  wrapp'd  up  in  ties  itself  hath  spun. 
Trembles,  if  touch'd  in  the  remotest  one ; 
Who  loves  —  yet  dares  e'en  Love  himself  disown. 
When  Honour  s  broken  shaft  supports  his  throne: 
If  such  our  Ina,  she  may  scorn  the  evils. 
Dire  as  they  are,  of  Critics  and  —  Blue  Devils. 
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DEDICATION. 

TO   THB 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD   BYRON. 

Drar  Lord  BmoN, 

Though  tbU  Volume  should  possess  no  other  merit  iu  your  eyes  than  that  of  re- 
calling the  short  time  we  passed  together  at  Venice ,  when  some  of  the  trifles  which 
it  oontuns  were  written ,  you  will,  1  am  sure,  receive  the  dedication  of  it  with  plea- 
sure, and  believe  that  I  am. 

My  dear  Lord, 

Ever  fiuthfully  yours, 

T.  B. 


PREFACE. 

Though  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Members  of  the  Poco-curante  Bodety  (who  hare 
lately  done  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  their  Secretary)  that  I  should  prefix  my  name 
to  the  following  Miscellany,  it  is  but  fiur  to  them  and  to  myself  to  state ,  that ,  except 
in  the  ^'painful  pre-eminence*'  of  being  employed  to  transcribe  thdr  lucubrations ,  my 
claim  to  such  a  £stinction  in  the  title-page  is  not  greater  than  that  of  any  other  gen- 
tleman who  has  contributed  his  share  to  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  some  account  of  tlie 
origin  and  objects  of  our  institution ,  the  names  and  characters  of  the  different  mem- 
bers ,  &c.  &c.  —  but ,  as  I  am  at  present  preparing  for  the  press  the  first  volume  of 
the  'transactions  of  the  Poco-curante  Society,"  I  shall  reserve  for  that  occasion  all 
fiirther  details  upon  the  subject ;  and  content  myself  here  with  referring ,  for  a  gene- 
ral insiffht  into  our  tenets ,  to  a  song  which  will  be  found  in  the  ^'Misoellaneoaa 
Poems,  and  which  is  sung  to  us  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  by  one  of  oar 
oldest  members,  to  the  tune  of  (as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  being  no  musician)  ather 
^Nancy  Dawson,"  or  ''He  stole  away  the  Bacon." 

It  may  be  as  well  also  to  state,  for  the  information  of  those  critics  who  attack 
with  the  hope  of  being  answered ,  and  of  being  thereby  brought  into  notice ,  that  it 
is  the  rule  of  this  Society  to  return  no  other  answer  to  such  assailants,  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  three  words,  '^Non  curat  Hippoclides"  (meaning,  in  English,  "Hip- 
podides  does  not  care  a  fig**) ,  which  were  spoken  two  thousand  years  ago  by  the  fint 
founder  of  Poco-curanUsm,  and  have  ever  since  been  adopted  as  the  leaiUng  ilictwai 
of  the  sect. 

THOMAS  BROWN. 

*  8«e  page  iM. 


RHYMES  ON  THE  ROAD, 

EXTRACTED  PROM  THE  JOURNAL 

OF  A 

TRAVELLING  MEMBER  OF  THE  POCO-CURANTE  SOCIETY,  1819. 

Tbb  Gentleman,  from  whose  Journal  the  foUowinigr  extracts  are  taken,  was 
obfiged  to  leaye  England  some  years  ago  (in  conseqaenoe  of  an  unfortunate  at- 
tachment, which  might  have  ended  in  bringing  him  into  Doctors'  Commons),  and 
has  but  Tory  recently  been  able  to  return  to  England.  The  greater  part  of  these 
poems  were,  as  he  himself  mentions  in  his  Introduction,  written  or  composed  in  an 
old  ealiehe^  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling  the  ennui  of  solitary  travelling;  and  as 
Terses  made  by  a  gentleman  in  his  sleep  have  lately  been  called  *'a  ptyckological 
curionty,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  verses  made  by  a  gentleman  to  keep  himself 
awake  may  be  honoured  with  some  appellation  equally  Greek. 


INTRODUCTORY  RHYMES. 

Different  Attitudes  in  which  jiuthar*  compoBe,  —  Bayes,  Henry  Stephens^  Hero- 
ffottts,  &c.  —  fVriting  in  Bed  —  in  the  Fields,  —  Plato  and  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more,  — Fiddling  with  Gloves  and  Twigs.  --Madame  de  Stael,  —  Rhyming  on 
the  Road^  in  an  old  CaUcke. 

WaAT  various  attitudes,  and  ways, 

And  tricks,  we  authors  have  in  writing ! 
While  some  write  sitting,  some,  like  Baybs, 

Usually  stand  while  they're  inditing. 
Poets  there  are,  who  wear  the  floor  out, 

Measuring  a  line  at  every  stride; 
While  some,  like  Hbnky  Stbphbns,  pour  out 

Rhymes  by  the  dozen,  while  they  nde.  *■ 

Herodotus  wrote  most  in  bed ; 

And  RicBBRAMD,  a  French  physician. 
Declares  the  clock-work  of  the  head 

Goes  best  in  that  reclined  position. 
If  you  consult  Montaicnr  *  and  Pliny,  on 
The  subject,  'tis  their  joint  opinion 
That  Thought  its  richest  harvest  yields 
Abroad,  among  the  woods  and  fields ; 
That  bards,  who  deal  in  small  retail. 

At  home  may,  at  their  counters,  stop ; 
But  that  the  grove,  the  lull,  the  vale. 

Are  Poesy^  true  wholesale  shop. 

And  truly  I  suspect  they're  right  — 

For,  many  a  time,  on  summer  eves, 
Just  at  that  closing  hour  of  light. 

When,  like  an  eastern  Prince,  who  leaves 
For  distant  war  his  Haram  bowers. 
The  Sun  bids  fiftrewell  to  the  flowers. 
Whose  heads  are  sunk,  whose  tears  are  flowing 
'Mid  all  the  glory  of  his  going  — 
.    E'en  I  have  felt,  beneath  those  beams. 

When  wand'ring  through  the  fields  alone. 
Thoughts,  fencies,  intellectual  gleams. 

That,  far  too  bright  to  be  my  own, 
Beem'd  lent  me  by  the  Bunny  rower. 
That  was  abroad  at  that  still  hour. 

1  Pleraqae  sua  (^rmlna  eqaitsiis  eonposait.  —  Baraviein.  BtngtUar. 

%  Mes  penneefl  dorment,  si  Je  lea  assls.  —  MofiTAiOHB. 

Aaiinas  eonim,  qui  in  sporto  afire  ambidaiit,  attoilitur.  —  Plikv. 
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If  thus  IVe  felt,  how  most  they  feel. 

The  few,  whoogQmnneGeuutwtmi, 
And  stunps  upon  their  soul  his  seal, 

Graveu  wUh  Beauty'^  couuUeis  forms ;  — 
The  few  upon  thb  earth,  who  seem 
Bom  to  give  truth  to  Plato^s  dream. 
Since  in  their  souls,  as  in  a  gloss. 

Shadows  of  things  divine  appear — 
Reflections  of  bright  forms  that  pass 

Through  fairer  worlds  beyond  o«r  sphere ! 

Bat  this  reminds  me  I  digress ;  — 

For  Plato,  too,  produced,  *tis  said 
(As  one  indeed  might  almost  guess), 

His  glorious  risions  all  in  bed.  ^ 
'Twas  in  his  carriage  the  sublime 
Sir  Richard  Blackhorr  used  to  rhyme; 

And  (if  the  wits  don'^t  do  him  wrong,) 
'Twixt  death  and  epics  pass'd  his  time. 

Scribbling  and  killing  all  day  long  — 
Like  Phoebus  in  his  car,  at  ease. 

Now  warbling  forth  a  lofty  song. 
Now  murdering  the  young  Niobes. 

There  was  a  hero  'mong  the  Danes, 
Who  wrote,  we're  told,  'mid  all  the  pains 

And  horrors  of  exenteration. 
Nine  charming  odes,  whidi,  if  you  look, 

Youll  find  preserred,  with  a  translation. 
By  Bartholirus  in  his  book.  * 
In  short,  'twere  endless  to  redte 
The  various  modes  in  which  men  write. 
Some  wits  are  onW  in  the  mind 

When  beaus  ana  beUes  are  round  them  prating ; 
Some,  when  they  dress  for  dinner,  find 

Their  muse  and  valet  both  in  waiting. 
And  manage,  at  the  self-same  time. 
To  adjust  a  neckcloth  and  a  rhyme. 

Some  bards  there  are  who  oannot  scribble 
Without  a  glove,  to  tear  or  nibble. 
Or  a  small  twig  to  whisk  about  -^ 

As  if  the  hidden  founts  of  Fancy, 
Like  those  of  water,  were  found  oat 

Bv  mystic  tricks  of  rhabdoaiancy 
Such  was  the  little  Ceatherv  wand  ' 
That,  held  for  ever  in  the  nand 
Of  her  who  won  and  wore  the  crown 

Of  female  genius  in  this  age, 
Seem'd  the  conductor,  that  drew  down 

Those  words  of  lightning  on  her  p&ge. 
As  for  myself  —  to  come  at  last^ 

To  the  odd  way  in  wluch  J  write  -nr 
Having  employed  these  few  months  past 

Chiefly  in  travelling,  day  and  night, 
I've  got  into  the  easy  mode, 
You  see,  of  rhyming  on  the  road  — . 
Making  a  way-bill  &[  my  pages. 
Counting  my  stanzas  by  my  stages  — 
'Twixt  lays  and  re-lays  no  Ume  lost — 
In  short.  In  two  words,  «yrftmg  post. 
My  verses,  I  suspect,  not  ill 
Resembling  the  erased  vehicle 
(An  old  eaUch€y  for  which  a  viBain 

1  The  onir  aatkoritj  I  know  for  Impntiac  this  piactiGC  te  Plate  and  Her*dotns ,  it  a  Latia 
oen  by  M.  de  Valols  on  hb  Bed ,  in  which  ne  says : 

Lucifer  Hcrodotam  vidit  Voapetooe  eahaateia, 
Desedh  lotos  heic  Plato  saepo  oios. 
S  B&dem  etiri  nee  miaores  inter  craclatus  animam  infelicem  agent!  fuit  AslHomo  Pmdae 
Daaieo  heroi,   cum  Brnso  ipsum,  lutestina  citrabeus,  immaniter  torquerel,  tone  enin  noven 
carmina  oecinit ,  &c.  —  QjiaTaobiN.  4e  eauni*  eont^wipU  ntort. 
S  Made  of  paper ,  twisted  up  like  a  Im  or  fisather. 
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Chamd  me  some  twenty  N^»  at  Ifilan) 
In  which  I  wrote  them  —  patdi'd-iip  things. 
On  weak,  but  rather  easj,  aprkq^ 
JingluigaJong,  ¥fith  little  in 'em. 

And  (where  the  road  is  not  so  roagli, 
Or  deep,  or  lofty ,  as  to  spin  'em 

Down  precipices)  safe  enough.  — 
Too  ready  to  take  fire,  I  own. 
And  then ,  too ,  nearest  a  break-down ; 
But,  for  my  comfort,  hang  so  low, 
J  haven't ,  in  falling,  far  to  ffo.  — 
With  all  this,  Gght,  and  swift,  and  airy. 

And  carrying  (which  is  best  of  all) 
But  little  for  the  Doganieri ' 

Of  the  Reviews  to  oYerhaul. 
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EXTRACT  I. 


Geaeva. 


ftem  0/  the  Lake  of  (}eneva  from  ike  Jurm,*  —  Ammame  to  reaeh  U  Before  the  Sun 
went  doftn.  —  Obliged  to  proceed  on  Foot.  —  Alp8*  -^  Mont  Bkmc,  —  Effect 
of  the  Scene. 

'TWAS  late  —  tbe  sm  had  almeat  shone 
His  last  and  best,  when  I  ran  on, 
Anzioos  to  reach  that  splendid  view 
Before  the  day-beams  quite  withdrew  f 
And  feeling  as  all  feel ,  on  first 

Approadiing  scenes  where,  they  are  told , 
Such  glories  on  their  eyes  shall  burst 

As  youthful  bards  in  dreams  beheld. 

'Twas  distant  yet ,  and ,  as  I  ran, 

Full  often  was  my  i^wstful  gace 
Turn'd  to  the  sun ,  who  now  began 

To  call  in  all  his  ont-post  rays. 
And  form  a  denser  mardi  of  Rght, 
Such  as  beseems  a  hero's  ftigfat. 
Oh,  how  I  wish'd  for  JosniTit's  power, 
To  stay  the  brightness  of  that  hour ! 
But  no  —  the  sun  sttB  less  became, 

Diminish'd  to  a  speck ,  as  splendid 
And  small  as  were  those  toncues  of  flame, 

That  on  th'  Apostles'  heads  descended ! 

'Twas  at  this  instaml  —  while  there  glewM 

This  last,  intensest  gleaai  of  light  — 
Suddenly,  through  the  opening  road. 

The  valley  burst  upon  my  sight ! 
That  glorious  valley,  with  its  lake. 

And  Alps  on  Alps  in  dusters  swelliiig, 
Mij^ty,  and  pure,  and  fit  to  make 

The  ramparts  of  a  Godhead's  dwelling ! 

I  stood  entranced  and  mute  —  as  they 

Of  IsRABL  think  tb'  assembled  world 
Will  stand  upon  that  uwfa\  day. 

When  the  Ark's  Light ,  aloft  uirfurl'd. 
Among  the  openinc  cbuds  shaft!  shine. 
Divinity's  own  ra£ant  sign  t 
Mighty  Mont  B<jkiiol  thou  wert  to  me. 

That  minute,  with  thy  brow  in  Heaven, 
As  sure  a  sign  of  Deity 

1  GtMtoin-hoase  offieers. 

2  Betneen  VatUy  aad  Gt\. 
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As  e'er  to  mortal  gaxe  was  ghen. 
Nor  ever ,  were  I  destined  yet 

To  live  my  life  twice  o'er  again. 
Can  I  the  deep-felt  awe  forget  — 

The  ecstasy  that  thrill'd  me  then ! 

*Twas  all  that  consdoosness  of  power. 

And  life,  beyond  this  mortal  hour;  — 

Those  mounting  of  the  soul  within 

At  thoughts  of  Heayen  —  as  birds  begin 

By  instinct  in  the  cage  to  rise. 

When  near  their  time  for  change  of  skies  — 

That  proud  assurance  of  our  claim 

To  rank  among  the  Sons  of  Light, 
Mingled  with  shuie  —  oh ,  bitter  shame!  — 

At  having  risk'd  that  splendid  ri^ht. 
For  aught  Uiat  earth ,  through  all  its  range 
Of  glories ,  offers  in  exchange ! 
'Twas  all  thb ,  at  the  instant  brought. 
Like  breaking  sunshine ,  o'er  my  thought  — 
'Twas  all  this ,  kindled  to  a  glow 

Of  sacred  zeal ,  which,  could  it  shine 
This  purely  ever  —  man  might  grow. 

E'en  upon  earth ,  a  thing  divine. 
And  be  once  more  the  creature  made 
To  walk  unstain'd  th'  Elysian  shade ! 

No  —  never  shall  I  lose  the  trace 
Of  what  I've  felt  in  this  bright  place. 
And ,  should  my  spirit's  hope  grow  weak. 

Should  I ,  oh  God  !  e'er  doubt  thy  power, 
This  mighty  scene  again  IH  seek, 

At  the  same  calm  and  glowing  hour. 
And  here ,  at  the  sublimest  shrme 

That  Nature  ever  rear'd  to  Thee, 
Rekindle  all  that  hope  divine. 

And /eel  my  immortaUty ! 

EXTRACT  IL 

Veaioe. 

The  Fail  of  Venice  not  to  ^  lamented.  -^  Former  Glory.  —  Expedition  ogainH  Gm- 
ttantinople.  —  Qiu$tiniani9. —  Republic. — CharacteriMtia  of  the  old  Government, — 
Golden  Book. — Braaten  AfotiX&t.  -^Spie$,  ^  Dungeons.  —  Present  Desolation. 

MoumN  not  for  Vjinicb  —  let  her  rest 
In  ruin ,  'mong  tliose  States  unbless'd. 
Beneath  whose  gilded  hoofs  of  pride, 
Where'er  they  trampled,  Freedom  died. 
No  —  let  us  keep  our  tears  for  them. 

Where'er  they  pine ,  whose  fall  hath  been 
Not  from  a  blood-stain'd  diadem. 

Like  that  which  deck'd  this  ocean-^aeen, 
But  from  high  daring  in  the  cause 

Of  human  Rights  —  the  only  good 
And  blessed  strife,  in  which  man  draws 

His  powerful  8word  on  land  or  flood. 

Mourn  not  for  Vknick  —  though  her  fall 

Be  awful ,  as  if  Ocean's  wave 
Swept  o'er  her  —  she  deserves  it  all. 

And  Justice  triumphs  o'er  her  grave. 
Thus  perish  every  King  and  State 

That  run  the  guilty  race  she  ran. 
Strong  but  in  fear ,  and  only  great 

By  outrage  against  Gon  and  man! 

True ,  her  high  spirit  is  at  rest, 

And  all  those  days  of  glory  gone. 
When  the  world's  waters ,  east  and  west. 

Beneath  her  white- wiiig'd  commerce  shone; 
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Whea,  with  her  coontless  barks  she  weat 

To  meet  the  Orient  Elmpire^s  might,  * 
And  the  Giustinianm  sent 

Their  hundred  heroes  to  that  fight.  * 

VanishM  are  all  her  pomps,  'tis  tme. 
But  mourn  them  not  —  for  vanishM ,  too 

S Thanks  to  that  Power,  who,  soon  or  late, 
uris  to  the  dust  the  guilty  Great), 
Are  all  the  outrage,  falsehood,  fimud. 

The  chains,  the  rapine,  and  the  blood. 
That  fill'd  each  spot,  at  home,  abroad. 
Inhere  the  Republic's  standard  stood ! 

Desokte  Ybnicb!  when  I  track 

Thy  haughty  course  through  centuries  back,  — 

Thy  ruthless  power,  obey'd  but  cursed. 

The  stern  machinery  of  thy  8tate, 
Which  hatred  would,  like  steam,  haye  burst, 

Had  stronger  fear  not  chili'd  e'en  hate ; 
Thy  perfidy ,  still  worse  than  aught 
Thy  own  unblushing  Sarpi  '  taught,  — 
Thy  fnendihip,  which,  o'er  all  beneath 
Its  shadow,  rain'd  down  dews  of  death,  —  * 
Thy  Oligarchy's  Book  of  Gold, 

Shut  a^unst  humble  Virtue's  name,  ^ 
But  openM  wide  for  slaves  who  sold 

Their  native  land  to  thee  and  shame,  —  ^ 
Thy  all-peryading  host  of  spies. 

Watching  o'er  everv  glance  and  breath. 
Till  men  look'd  in  each  other's  eyes. 

To  read  their  chance  of  life  or  death,  — 
Thy  laws,  that  made  a  mart  of  blood. 

And  legEdized  th'  assassin's  knife,  —  ' 
Thy  sunless  cells  beneath  the  flood, , 

And  racks,  and  Leads  ^  that  bum  out  life ; 
When  I  review  all  this ,  and  see 

What  thou  art  sunk  and  crush'd  to  now ; 
Bach  harpv  maxim ,  hatch'd  by  thee. 

Return  d  to  roost  on  thy  own  brow,  •— 
Thy  Nobles,  towering  once  aloft. 

Now  sunk  in  chains  —  in  chains,  that  have 
Not  e'en  that  borrow'd  grace,  which  oft 

The  master's  fame  sheds  o'er  the  slave. 
But  are  as  mean  as  e'er  were  given 
To  stiff-neck'd  Pride  by  angry  Heaven  — 
I  feel  the  moral  vengeance  sweet. 
And,  smiling  o'er  the  wreck,  repeat  — 
*^Thus  perish  every  King  and  State, 

**That  tread  the  steps  which  Vbnigb  trod, 
^^Strong  but  in  fear,  and  only  great 

^'By  outrage  against  man  and  God  !" 

1  Uader  the  Doge  Miehaeli,  ht  1171. 

1  **La  famiUe  eatlere  dea  Jnstiaimoi,  rane  des  plaa  illiutrea  de  Venise,  voulul  marcker 
toute  entiire  dans  eette  exp^ditioni;  elle  foarnlt  ceat  eombatUns ;  e*etait  renouveler  Texeoiple 
d'oae  llluatre  famlUe  deRome ;  le  m^me  malheiir  lea  atteadaiL"  —  HiaMre  de  VemUe,  par  DAau. 

S  Tke  celebrated  Fra  Paolo.  TJke  collection  of  maxims  which  this  bold  moak  drew  ap  ai 
the  requeet  of  tke  Venetiaa  OoTernmeut ,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Secret  iaqaisitioa  of  State, 
are  so  atrocioas  an  to  seem  rather  an  over-chargedf  satire  upon  despotism ,  than  a  system  of 
policy  serioBsly  inculcated ,  and  but  too  readily  aad  constantly  pursued. 

4  Coadact  of  Venice  towards  her  allies  and  dependencies ,  particularly  to  oafortnaata  Pa- 
daa.  —  Fate  of  Francesco  Carrara,  for  which  see  Daru,  vol.  it.  p.  141. 

5  ""A  TexceptioB  des  trente  ciudins  admis  au  rrand  consefl  pendant  la  gnerre  de  Chioaai, 
11  B*est  pas  arrivd  oae  seule  fois  que  les  taleas  on  les  services  aient  pam  k  cotta  noblesse  or- 
gueillense  des  titres  safHsans  pour  s*asseoir  avec  elle."  —  Dasu. 

6  Among  those  admitted  to  the  honour  of  being  iuscribed  in  the  lAhro  d'OrQ  were  some  fa- 
milies of  Brescia,  Treviso,  and  other  places,  whose  only  claim  to  that  distinction  was  the  leal 
with  which  Ikey  prostrated  themselves  aad  their  couatry  at  the  feet  of  the  republic 

7  By  the  infamous  statutes  of  the  State  Inqnisition,  not  only  was  assassination  recognised 
ns  a  regular  mode  of  punishment,  but  this  secret  power  over  life  was  delegated  to  their  mini- 
ons at  a  dbtance ,  with  nearly  as  much  facility  as  a  licence  is  given  under  the  game  laws  of 
England.    The  oaW  restriction  seems  to  have  beea  the  aecessity  of  applying  for  a  new  certiii- 


cate,  alter  every  individual  exercise  of  the  power. 

n  **Les  prisons  des  plombs,  c*est-a-dire  ces  fournaises  ardeates  qu*oa  avait  distribuees  en 
petites  cellules  soos  les  terrasses  qui  coavrcnt  le  palais." 
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EXTRACT  in. 

Vntfcc 

^d  B '«  Memoift^  wriiim  6y  himtelf.  —   RtjUtUomM^  wkm  abotit  to  ntid 

CAcm* 

Lbt  me,  a  moineiit— ere  with  fear  and  hope 

Of  gloomy,  glorioiM  thingt,  these  leayes  I  ope  — 

Ab  one,  in  fury  tale,  to  whom  the  kev 

Of  some  enchanter's  secret  halls  is  giTen, 
Doubts ,  while  he  enters,  slowly,  tremblingly, 

If  he  shall  meet  with  shapes  from  hell  or  heaven  -— 
Let  me,  a  moment,  think  what  thousands  live 
OVr  the  wide  earth  this  instant,  who  would  give. 
Gladly,  whole  sleepless  nights  to  bend  the  brow 
Over  these  predoas  leaves,  as  I  do  now. 
How  all  who  know  —  and  where  is  he  unknown  ? 
To  what  far  region  have  his  songs  not  flown, 
Ldke  PsAPHON^s  birds,  *  sneaking  thdr  master's  name. 
In  every  language  svllablea  b^  Fame  ?  — 
How  all ,  who've  felt  the  vanoas  spells  combined 
Within  the  cirde  of  that  splendid  mmd. 
Like  powers,  derived  from  many  a  star,  and  met 
Together  in  some  wondrons  amulet. 
Would  bum  to  know  when  first  the  Light  awoke 
In  his  young  soul,  —  and  if  the  gleams  that  broke 
From  that  Aurora  of  his  genius,  raised 
More  bliss  or  pain  in  those  on  whom  they  blazed  — 
Would  love  to  trace  th'  unfoldlne  of  that  power. 
Which  hath  grown  ampler,  grander,  every  hour; 
And  feel ,  in  watching  o'er  its  first  advance. 

As  did  th'  Egyptian  traveller,  *  when  he  stood 
By  the  young  Nde,  and  fathom'd  with  his  huioe 

The  first  snudl  fountains  of  that  mighty  flood. 

They ,  too ,  who  |  *mid  the  scornful  though^  that  dwdl 

In  his  rich  fan<^ ,  tinging  all  its  streams, 
As  if  the  Star  of  Bittemess ,  which  fell 

On  earth  of  old,  and  toucfa'd  them  with  its  beams. 
Can  track  a  spirit,  which,  though  driven  to  hate. 
From  Nature  s  hands  came  kind,  affectionate ; 
And  which ,  e'en  now ,  struck  as  it  is  with  blight, 
Comes  out,  at  times,  in  love's  own  nalhre  light  — 
How  gladly  all ,  who've  watch'd  these  struggling  rays 
Of  a  bright,  ruin'd  spirit  through  his  lays. 
Would  here  inquire  ,.  as  from  his  own  frank  lips. 

What  desolating  grief,  what  wrongs  had  driven 
That  noble  nature  into  cold  edipse  — 

Like  some  fair  orb  that,  once  a  sun  in  Heaven, 
And  bom,  not  onlv  to  sorprise ,  but  cheer 
With  warmth  and  lustre  aU  within  its  sphere^ 
Is  now  so  quench'd,  that,  of  its  grandeur,  lasts 
Nought  but  the  wide  cold  shadow  which  it  casts! 

Eventful  volume!  whatsoe'er  the  change 

Of  scene  and  dime — th'  adventures,  bold  and  strange  — 

The  griefs  —  the  frailties,  but  too  frankly  told  •— 

Hie  loves,  the  feuds  thy  pages  may  unfold, 

If  Truth  with  half  so  prompt  a  hand  unlocks 

His  virtues  as  his  failings  —  we  shall  find 
The  record  there  of  flrien&lups .  hdd  Kke  rocks. 

And  enmities ,  like  sun-touch  d  snow ,  redgn'd  — 
Of  fealty ,  chensh'd  without  change  er  chili. 
In  those  who  served  him,  young ,  and  serve  him  stfll  -^ 
Of  generous  aid  y  g^en  with  that  noisdess  art  ^ 

Which  wakes  not  pride,,  to  many  a  wounded  heart  -^  *' 

Of  acts  —  but ,  no  —  not  from  himself  must  aught 
Of  the  bright  features  of  hia  life  be  sought. 

1  PsRphon,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world,  tang ht  ■mllltudM  of  birds  to  tpenk 
him  aaMo,  and  than  lettban  fly  away  invmfioas  directiona ;  whence  the  proverb,  '^IVrpftonia  apt;*^ 

S  Bmce. 
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While  they  ^bo  oonrt  the  world ,  like  Miltoh^s  doud,  > 
''Turn  forth  tbek  silver  limng"  on  the  crowd. 
This  ^fted  Bnskg  wraps  himself  in  niffht. 

And,  keeping  all  tlwt  softens ,  and  adorns, 
And  gilds  his  social  nature ,  hid  from  sight. 

Turns  but  its  darkness  on  a  world  he  scorns* 

EXTRACT  IV. 

Venice. 
Tfce  BngUsk  to  he  met  with  evm  where,  —  jOpa  tmd  Threadneedle-rtreet.  —  The 
SimpUm  and  the  Steek$.  —  Bage  for  trawslUng.  —  BhteStockingt  amontr  the 
HTakabeee,  —  Patoeeli  and  Pyramide.  ^  Mro.  HopkinM  and  the  ifall  of  China. 

And  is  there  then  no  earthly  place 

Where  we  can  rest,  in  dream  Elysian, 
Without  some  cursed ,  round  English  face, 

Popping  up  near ,  to  break  the  Tision  9 

*Mid  northern  lakes ,  'aitd  southern  yines. 

Unholy  dts  we're  doom'd  to  meet : 
Nor  highest  Alps  nor  Apenmnes 

Are  sacred  from  Threadneedle-street  I 

If  up  the  8i»iilon*s  path  we  wind, 
Fancying  we  leave  this  world  behind. 
Such  pleasant  sounds  sahite  one's  ear 
As  —  '^Baddish  news  from  'Change,  my  dear  — 
*'The  Funds  —  (phew,  curse  this  ugly  hill!) 
"Are  lowering  fast  —  (whatt  higher  still  ?)'  — 
^'And  —  Czooks,  we're  mounting  up  to  Heaven!)  — 
"Will  soon  be  down  to  sixty-seven, 

Cro  where  we  may  —  rest  where  we  will. 

Eternal  London  haunts  us  still. 

The  trash  of  Almack*s  or  FleetrDitch  — 

And  scarce  a  pin's  head  ^jGTerence  which  — 

Mixes ,  though  e'en  to  Greece  we  run, 

With  ever^  rill  from  Helicon  I 

And,  if  this  rage  for  travelling  lasts. 

If  Cockneys ,  of  aU  sects  and  casts. 

Old  maidens ,  aldermen ,  and  squires, 

WiU  leave  their  puddings  and  coal  fires, 

To  gape  at  thines  In  foreign  lands 

No  soul  among  tnem  understands  -— 

If  Blues  desert  their  coteries, 

To  show  off  *mong  the  Wahabees  — 

If  neither  sex  dot  age  ooatrols. 

Nor  fear  of  Mamelukes  forbids 
Young  ladies,  with  pink  parasols. 

To  glide  among  the  Pyramid*  —  * 
Why,  then,  farewell  all  hope  to  find 
A  spot  that's  free  from  Lonaon-khid! 
Who  knows ,  if  to  the  West  we  roam 
But  we  may  find  some  Blue  *'at  home" 

Among  the  Blacks  of  Carolina  — 
Or ,  flving  to  the  Eastward,  see 
Some  Mrs.  Hopkins,  taking  lea 

And  toast  opoo  the  Wall  of  China! 


Floreece. 


EXTRACT  V. 

No  —  'tis  not  the  region  where  love's  to  be  found  — 

They  have  bosoms  that  sigh ,  they  have  glances  that  rove, 
^  .^7^®y  ^^®  language  a  Sappho's  own  lip  might  resound, 
'^^C  When  she  warbled  her  best  —  but  they've  nothing  like  Love. 

1  —    ioi^  a  sable  doud 

**Turn  forth  her  stiver  lining  on  the  night/*    Comtu. 
2  It  was  pink  qMnc«r<,  I  helieme,  that  the  inwgiaatioa  of  the  Fraaeh  tiaveller  eoajured  up. 
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Nor  18  it  that  fenftmeni  only  they  want, 

Which  Heaven  for  the  pure  and  the  tranqoil  hath  made — 
Calm,  wedded  affection,  that  home-rooted  plant. 

Which  fiweetena  aednsion ,  and  amiles  in  tne  shade; 

That  feelins,  which,  after  long  years  are  gone  by. 

Remains  uke  a  portrait  we've  sat  for  in  youth. 

Where ,  e'en  though  the  flush  of  the  colours  may  fly. 

The  features  still  live  in  their  first  smiling  truth ; 

*  

That  onion ,  whore  all  that  in  Woman  is  kind. 

With  all  that  in  Man  most  ennoblinglv  towers. 

Grow  wreathed  into  one  —  like  the  column ,  combined 

Of  the  ttrength  of  the  shaft  and  the  capital's  ^/lowers. 

Of  this  —  bear  ye  witness,  ye  wives,  every  whore. 
By  the  Arno  ,  the  Po ,  by  all  Italy's  streams  — 

Of  this  heart-wedded  love ,  so  delicious  to  share. 
Not  a  husband  hath  even  one  glimpse  in  his  dreams. 

But  it  tf  not  this ,  only  —  bom ,  full  of  the  light 
Of  a  sun ,  from  whose  fount  the  luxuriant  festoons 

Of  these  beautiful  valleys  drink  lustre  so  bright. 
That,  bende  him,  our  suns  of  the  north  are  but  moons! 

We  might  fiuicy,  at  least,  like  thdr  climate  they  born'd. 
And  that  Love,  though  unused ,  in  this  region  of  spring. 

To  be  thus  to  a  tame  Household  Deity  tum'd. 
Would  yet  be  all  soul,  when  abroad  on  the  wing. 

And  there  may  be,  there  are  those  explosions  of  heart. 
Which  burst,  when  the  senses  have  first  caught  the  flame ; 

Such  fits  of  the  blood  as  those  climates  impart. 

Where  Love  is  a  sun-stroke  that  maddens  tne  frame. 

Bat  that  Pasnon ,  which  springs  in  the  depth  of  the  soul, 
Whose  beginnings  are  virginly  pure  as  the  source 

Of  some  mountainous  rivulet,  destmed  to  roll 

As  a  torrent,  ere  long,  losing  peace  in  its  course  — 

A  course,  to  which  Modesty's  struggle  but  lends 
A  more  head-long  descent,  without  chance  of  recall ; 

But  which  Modesty,  even  to  the  last  edge  attends, 
And,  at  length,  throws  a  halo  of  tears  round  its  fall ! 

This  exquisite  Passion  —  ay,  exquisite,  even 
In  the  ruin  its  madness  too  often  hath  made. 

As  it  keeps,  e'en  then ,  a  bright  trace  of  the  heaven. 
The  heaven  of  Virtue ,  from  which  it  has  stray'd  — 

This  entireness  of  love,  which  can  only  be  found 

Where  Woman,  like  something  that's  holy ,  watch'd  over, 

And  fenced,  from  her  childhood,  with  purity  round. 
Comes ,  body  and  soul,  fresh  as  8pnng,  to  a  lover ! 

Where  not  an  eye  answers,  where  not  a  hand  presses. 

Till  spirit  with  spirit  in  sympathy  move ; 
And  the  Senses ,  asleep  in  then:  sacred  recesses, 

Can  only  be  reach'd  through  the  Temple  of  Love ! 

This  perfection  of  Passion  —  how  can  it  be  found, 
Where  the  mysteries  Nature  hath  hung  round  the  tie 

By  which  souls  are  together  attracted  and  bound. 
Are  laid  open,  for  ever,  to  heart,  ear,  and  eye  — 

Where  nought  of  those  innocent  doubts  can  exist. 
That  ignorance,  even  than  knowledge  more  bright. 

Which  circles  the  young,  like  the  mom's  sunny  mist. 
And  curtains  them  round  in  their  own  native  light  — 

Where  Experience  leaves  nothing  for  Love  to  reveal. 
Or  for  l^ancy,  in  vbions,  to  gleam  o'er  the  thought, 

But  the  troths  which,  alone,  we  would  die  to  conceal 
From  the  maiden's  young  heart,  are  the  orUy  ones  taught  - 

Oh  no  —  'tis  not  here ,  howsoever  we're  given. 
Whether  purely  to  Hymen's  one  planet  we  pray, 
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Or  adore,  like  Sabaeans,  each  light  of  Lore's  heayen. 
Here  w  not  the  region  to  fix  or  to  stray; 

For,  feithless  in  wedlock,  in  gallantry  gross, 

Without  honour  to  guard,  or  reserve  to  restrain, 
What  have  they  a  husband  can  mourn  as  a  loss?  — 

fFhat  have  they  a  lover  can  prize  as  a  gain  ? 

EXTRACT  VI. 

Rone. 

RgfUeHona  on  reading  De  Cerceau's  Account  of  the  Onupiraey  of  Riensi^  m 
1347.  — -  The  Meeting  of  the  Compiratori  on  the  Night  of  the  l^th  of  May.  — 
Tbeir  Proceiston  tn  the  Morning  to  the  Capitol.  —  Rienzfe  Speech. 

'TwAs  a  proud  moment  —  even  to  hear  the  words 

Of  Truth  and  Freedom  'mid  these  temples  breathed. 
And  see,  once  more,  the  Forum  shine  with  swords, 

In  the  Republic's  sacred  name  unsheathed  — 
That  glimpse,  that  vision  of  a  brighter  day 

For  his  dear  Rohb,  must  to  a  Roman  be  — 
Short  as  it  was  —  worth  ages  past  away 

In  the  dull  lapse  of  hopeless  slavery. 

'Twas  on  a  night  of  May  —  beneath  that  moon 
Which  had  through  many  an  ase  seen  Time  untune 
The  strings  of  thu  Great  Empire,  till  it  fell 
FVom  his  rude  hands,  a  broken,  silent  shell  — 
The  sound  of  the  church  clock,  ^  near  Adrian's  Tomb, 
Summon'd  the  warriors,  who  had  risen  for  Romb, 
To  meet  unarm'd,  with  nought  to  watch  them  there 
But  God's  own  Eye,  'and  pass  the  night  in  prayer. 
Holy  beginning  of  a  holy  cause. 
When  heroes,  girt  for  Freedom's  combat,  pause 
Before  high  Heaven,  and,  humble  in  their  might. 
Call  down  its  blessing  on  that  awful  fight. 

At  dawn,  in  arms,  went  forth  the  patriot  band. 
And,  as  the  breeze,  firesh  from  the  Tana,  fenn'd 
Their  gilded  gonfalons,  all  eyes  could  see 

The  palm-tree  there,  the  sword,  the  keys  of  Heaven  —  * 
Types  of  the  justice,  peace,  andUberty, 

That  were  to  bless  them  when  their  chains  were  riven. 
On  to  the  Capitol  the  pageant  moved. 

While  many  a  Shade  of  other  times,  that  still 
Around  that  grave  of  grandeur  sighing  roved. 

Hung  o'er  their  footsteps  up  the  Sacred  I£ll, 
And  heard  its  mournful  echoes,  as  the  last 
High-minded  heirs  of  the  Republic  pass'd. 
'Twas  then  that  thou,  their  Tribune  (name  which  brought 
Dreams  of  lost  glory  to  each  patriot's  thoi|ght). 
Didst,  firom  a  spirit  Rome  in  vain  shall  seek 
To  call  up  in  her  sons  again,  thus  speak,:  — 

^Romaics!  look  round  you  —  on  this  sacred  place 

'*There  once  stood  shrines,  and  gods,  ana  godlike  men  — 
**What  see  you  now?  what  solitary  trace 

^Is  left  of  all  that  made  Rohb's  glory  then? 
^^he  shrines  are  sunk,  the  Sacred  mount  bcareft 

^'E'en  of  its  name  —  and  nothing  now  remains 
^Bnt  the  deep  mem'ry  of  that  glory,  left 

*^o  whet  our  pangs  and  aggravate  our  chains ! 
**But  Bhail  this  be?  —  our  sun  and  sky  the  same, 

dreading  the  very  soil  our  fathers  trode, 
^'What  withering  curse  hath  fallen  on  soul  and  frame, 

*'What  visitation  hath  there  come  firom  God, 
*^o  blast  our  strength  and  rot  us  into  slaves, 


l^It  if  aot  raty  to  diieover  wkat  chnreh  ii  meaat  by  Da  Cereean  here :  —  '*I1  fit  crier  daat 
**  *  ehaeon  eat  ii  se  trouver ,  nns  mrmei ,  la  noit  da  leu- 

chSteaa  de  Saiat-Asge,  au  ton  de  la  clodie,  afia  de 


'-•»■•  BOb  ewy  to  anooTer  waas  cnar 
Jet  racs  de  Rome,  k  son  de  trompe,  qae  cheeiui  eat  k'se  trouver,  nns  armei,  la  noit  da  Ion- 
deaaiM,  dix-aeovi«me,  dano  rdgliso  du    '*'         .    -  .  .  .  ....         «     . 


poorvolr  au  Boa  Btat. 

S  For  a  detoription  of  tkese  baaaen,  fee  Notef. 
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^Bere,  mi  mtr  ^raiA  fwefiitlicfs'  elorioiw  gnTct? 
"^it  OBBot  be  —  rbe  «|s  ye  ifig&fcy  Dead, 

**If  we,  ike  fivin^  are  tiM  week  to  crnsli 
**Thefe  tynnt  prieiU,  thai  o'er  your  CB|nre  tread, 

"Till  all  bat  EoHAys  at  Romb^  tameoeia  bloah! 

'^Happy  Palmtka!  id  thy  deMrt  doaea, 

^Wbere  only  dale-treei  ngh  and  terpents  bias; 
**Aiid  thou,  whoce  pillan  are  bat  sUent  hones 

**Por  the  stork's  brood,  soperb  Pbbsbpous! 
'^Thrioe  happy  both  that  yoor  exstiogaufaM  race 
^'HaTe  left  no  eaibers  —  no  half-firing  trace  — 
^No  slaTes,  to  crawl  aroond  the  onoe-proad  spot, 
"Tin  post  leuoftu  in  present  shame's  forgot ; 
^  While  Rome,  the  Qaeeo  of  aU,  whose  Terv  wrecks, 

**If  lone  and  fifeless  throagh  a  desert  haird, 
'^Woald  wear  more  trae  magnificence  than  decks 

*^h*  assembled  thrones  of  all  th'  existing  world  — 
^RoHB,  RoMB  akme,  is  haonted,  stain'd,  and  carsed, 

^^Throogfa  erery  spot  her  princely  Tubb  laves, 
Mfiy  living  homan  thuigii  —  the  deadliest,  worst, 

*Tlus  earth  engenden  —  tyrants  and  their  slaves! 
^ And  we  *  —  oh  shame !  —  we,  who  have  pondei^d  o*er 

^'Tbe  patriot's  lesson  and  the  poet's  lay; 
^Have  moanted  op  the  streams  of  andent  lore^ 

bracking  our  coontrv's  ^ories  all  the  way  — 
**B'en  we  have  taaMhr,  basely  kiss'd  the  groond 

''Before  that  Papal  Power,  that  Ghost  of  Her, 
*The  World's  Imperial  Mistress  —  sitting,  crown'd 

''And  ghastly,  on  her  mooldering  sepolchrel  * 
But  this  is  past  —  toe  long  have  wnUy  priesia 
And  pricsUy  lords  led  as,  with  all  oiar  pride 
"Withermgaboatos  —  like  devoted  beast^ 

"Dragg'd  to  the  shram,  with  Med  gariands  tied. 
"  lis  o^  —  the  dawn  of  oar  deKvwanoe  breaks ! 
"Up  from  his  sleep  of  centaries  awakes 
"The  Genius  of  the  Old  Republic,  free 
*'As  first  he  stood,  in  chainless  majesty, 
"And  sends  his  voice  through  ages  yet  to  come, 
"Prodaming  Rohb,  Rohb,  Rohb,  Eternal  Romb!" 

EXTRACT  YD. 

R*ae. 

B/lar^  MagdaUn.  —  Her  Sterjf,  —  Moaeroas  Pfctttret  of  her.  —  Correggio.  — 
Gwdo.  —  Raphad ,  See.  —  CanomCe  two  exqamte  Staiuee.  —  Tke  Sommivm 
Magdalen.  —  Ck-ntr-jf's  Admiratwn  ef  (kawva'e  fFbfke. 

No  wonder,  Ma&y,  that  thy  story 

Touches  all  hearts  —  for  there  we  see 
The  soul's  corruptioa  and  its  elory. 

Its  death  and  ufe,  combiaed  ia  thee. 
From  the  first  moment,  when  we  find 

Thy  spirit,  haunted  by  a  swarm 
Of  dark  desires,  which  had  insluined 

Themselves,  like  demons,  in  thy  form. 
Till  when,  by  teach  of  Heav'n  set  free. 

Thou  cam'st,  with  those  bright  lodes  of  gold 
(So  oft  the  gaze  of  Bbtbaiit), 

And,  covering  in  their  precious  Md 
Thy  Savioor's  feet,  didst  shed  such  tean 
As  paid,  eadldrep,  the  sins  of  years!  — 
Thence  on,  throvqg^h  dl  thy  coarse  of  love 


"i 


1  The  fine  Caiuone  of  Petrarch,  beflaniof  "Spirite  ceatfl,**  is  eeppawJ,  5y  Voltaire  aad 
others ,  to  have  beea  addressed  to  Rieozi ;  bat  there  is  much  moso  evideaee  ef  its  haTiag 
beee  written,  as  Gingaead  asserts,  to  tbe  yoang  Steplkea  Coroiua,  on  his  being  created  a 
Senator  of  Rome.  That  Petrarch,  however,  was  filled  with  high  and  patriotic  hopes  by  the 
first  metsares  of  this  euraordinary  man ,  appears  from  one  ef  his  letlem ,  geoted  ay  Du 
Cereeao,  where  he  says:  ^^Ponr  tout  dire,  en  un  mot,  j'atteete,  aoa  comme  leetenr ,  mmla 
comme  temoin  ocoialre,  oiru  nttoii  a  rameae  lajnatloe  ,  la  pais,  la  bennelbl,  la  sdeurltrf,  el 
tons  les  antres  vestiges  do  TAge  d*or.*'  ^  »       r~  i 

1  See  Note. 
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To  Him,  tkv  Heay'nly  Mfwter,  **  Him 
Whose  bitter  death-cup  from  above 

Had  yet  thLi  sweetening  round  the  brim. 
That  woman^s  iaitfa  and  loye  stood  fieuit 
And  fearless  by  him  to  the  last! 
Till  —  bless'd  reward  for  truth  like  thine ! 

Thou  wert,  of  all ,  the  chosen  one. 
Before  whose  eyes  that  Face  Divine, 

When  risen  from  the  dead ,  first  shone, 
That  thou  mightst  see  how ,  like  a  cloud, 
Had  pass'd  away  its  mortal  shroud. 
And  make  that  bright  revealment  known 
To  hearts  less  trusting  than  thy  own  — 
All  is  affecting,  cheering,  grand; 

The  kindliest  record  ever  given, 
E*en  under  God's  own  kindly  hand. 

Of  what  Repentance  wins  from  Heaven! 

No  wonder ,  Makt,  that  thy  fiioa, 

In  all  its  touching  light  of  tears, 
Should  meet  us  in  each  holy  place. 

Where  Man  before  his  Goo  appears. 
Hopeless  —  were  he  not  taught  to  see 
All  hope  in  Him ,  who  pardon'd  thee! 
No  wonder  that  the  painter's  skill 

Should  oft  have  tnumph'd  in  the  power 
Of  keeping  thee  most  lovely  still 

Throughout  thy  sorrow's  bitterest  hour  — 
That  soft  CoftRBccio  should  diffuse 

His  melting  shadows  round  thy  form ; 
That  GviDo's  pale  unearthly  hues 

Should ,  in  pourtrayins  thee,  crow  warm ; 
That  all  —  from  the  ide«I,  gran^ 
Inindtable  Roman  hand, 
Down  to  the  small,  enamelling  touch 

Of  smooth  Carltno  —  should  delieht    ' 
In  picturing  her  who  ''loved  so  much,°* 

And  was,  in  spite  of  sin,  so  bright! 

But  Mart,  'mong  the  best  essays 

Of  Genius  and  of  Art  to  raise 

A  semblance  of  those  weeping  eyes 

A  vinon ,  worthy  of  the  s^ere 
Thy  taith  has  given  thee  in  the  skies. 

And  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  here  — 
Not  one  hath  equaH'd ,  hath  come  nigh 

Ganova's  fancy ;  oh ,  not  one 
Hath  made  thee  feel ,  and  live ,  and  die 

In  tears  away,  as  he  hath  done. 
In  those  bright  images ,  more  bright 
With  true  expression's  breathing  fight 
Than  ever  yet  beneath  the  stroke 
Of  chisel  into  life  awoke ! 
The  one ,  *  pourtraying  what  thou  wert 

In  thy  first  grief,  w&le  yet  the  flower 
Of  those  young  beauties  was  unhurt 

By  sorrow's  slow  consuming  power. 
And  mingling  earth's  luxurious  grace 

With  Heav'n's  subliming  thoughts  so  well. 
We  gaze,  and  know  not  ui  which  place 

Such  beauty  most  was  form'd  to  dwell !  — 
The  other ,  as  thou  look'dst  when  years 
Of  fasting,  penitence,  and  tears 
Had  worn  thee  down  —  and  ne'er  did  Art 

With  half  such  mental  power  express 
The  ruin  which  a  breaking  heart 

.  *  This  statae  is  oae  of  the  last  works  of  Oaaova,  and  ww  not  yet  la  muble  whea  I  left 
lUMie.  The  other,  whfeh  seems  to  prove,  in  eontradictioB  to  very  high  authority,  that  ex- 
preosioa  of  the  intensest  kind,  is  lully  wlthhi  the  sphere  of  seolptore,  was  eieeated  auny 
yean  age,  aad  is  In  the  possession  of  the  Conat  Sonutriva,  at  Pttis. 
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Spreads,  by  degrees,  oW  loTeliness ! 
Those  wasted  arms,  that  keep  the  trace, 
E^en  now,  of  all  their  youthful  grace  — 
Those  tresses ,  of  thy  charms  the  last 
Whose  pride  forsook  thee ,  wildly  cast  — 
Those  features,  e'en  in  fading  worth 

The  freshest  smiles  to  others  given. 
And  those  sunk  eyes ,  that  see  not  earth, 

But  whose  last  looks  are  full  of  Hearen ! 

Wonderful  artist!  praise  like'nune  — 

Though  springing  from  a  soul  that  feels 
Deep  worship  of  those  works  divine. 

Where  Genius  all  lus  light  reveals  — 
Is  little  to  the  words  that  came 
From  him ,  thv  peer  in  art  and  fame. 
Whom  I  have  known ,  by  day ,  by  lught. 
Hang  o'er  thy  marble  with  delight. 
And ,  while  hu  lingering  hand  would  steal 

O'er  every  grace  the  taper's  rays,  * 
Give  thee,  with  all  the  generous  zeal 
Such  master-spirits  only  feel. 

That  best  of  fome  —  a  rival's  praise! 

EXTRACT  Vra. 

Lea  Charmettes. 

A  VUit  io  ike  Home  where  Rousseau  lived  toith  Madame  de  Warrene.  —  TMr 
Minage,  —  Its  Gfrostness.  —  Claude  Anet.  —  ileverence  with  which  ike  Spot  «• 
now  vitited.  —  Absurdity  of  this  hUnd  Devotion  to  Fame.  —  FeeUngs  excited  fry 
ihe  Beauhf  and  Seclusion  of  the  Scene,  —  Disturbed  by  its  Associations  with  Rout- 
seau^s  History.  —  Impostures  of  Men  of  Genius,  —  Thar  Power  of  taimieking  all 
ihe  best  Feelings  J  Love^  Independence  ^  &o. 

Sthangb  power  of  Genius ,  that  can  throw 
O'er  all  that's  vicious ,  weak,  and  low, 
Such  magic  lights,  such  rainbow  dyes. 
As  dazzle  e'en  the  steadiest  eyes ! 

About  a  cent'ry  since,  or  near, 
A  middle-aged  Madame  lived  here, 
With  character,  e'en  worse  than  most 
Such  middle-aged  Madames  can  boast. 
Her  footman  was  —  to  gloss  it  over 
With  the  most  gentle  term  —  her  lover;. 
Nor  yet  so  jealous  of  the  truth 

And  charms  of  this  impartial  fair. 
As  to  deny  a  pauper  youth. 

Who  join'd  their  snug  m^nage^  his  share. 
And  there  they  lived ,  this  precious  three. 

With  just  as  little  sense  or  notion 
Of  what  the  world  calls  decency. 

As  hath  the  sea-calf  in  the  ocean. 
And ,  doubtless ,  'mong  the  grave,  and  good. 
And  gentle  of  their  neighbourhood. 
If  known  at  all ,  they  were  but  known 

As  strange,  low  people ,  low  and  bad  — 
Madame ,  herself,  to  footmen  prone. 

And  her  young  pauper ,  all  but  mad.  / 

Who  could  have  thought  this  very  spot 

Would,  one  day,  be  a  sort  of  shrine. 
Where  —  all  its  grosser  taints  forgot. 

Or  gilt  by  Fancy  till  they  shine  — 
Pilgrims  would  meet,  from  many  a  shore. 
To  trace  each  mouldering  chamber  o'er ; 
Young  bards  to  dream  of  virtuous  fome, 
Y^oung  maids  to  lisp  De  Warrbns'  name, 

*  Canova  alwsyt  skowa  Ua  fine  aUtae,  the  Veaere  Vlaeltriee,  by  the  light  of  aaaaU 
eandle. 
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And  mellower  spinsters  -»  of  an  a^e 

Licensed  to  read  Jban  Jacqu£&*s  page 

To  picture  all  those  blissful  hours 
He  pass'd  in  these  sequesterM  bowers, 
lYith  his  dear  Maman  and  his  flowers ! 
Spinsters,  who  —  if,  from  glowing  heart 

Or  erring  head,  some  living  maid 
Had  wander^  e'en  the  thousandth  part 

Of  what  this  worthy  Maman  strayM 

Would  bridle  up  their  virtuous  chins 

In  horror  at  her  sin  of  sins, 

And  —  could  their  chaste  eyes  kill  with  flashes  — 

Frown  the  fair  culprit  into  ashes ! 

'Tis  too  absurd  —  'tis  weakness ,  shame, 
This  low  prostration  before  Fame  — 
This  castuig  down ,  beneath  the  car 
Of  Idols,  whatsoever  they  are. 
Life's  purest ,  holiest  decencies. 
To  be  career'd  o'er ,  as  they  please. 
No  —  let  triumphant  Genius  have 
All  that  his  loftiest  wish  can  crave. 
If  he  be  worshipp'd,  let  it  be 

For  attributes ,  his  noblest,  first  — 
Not  with  that  base  idolatry. 

Which  sanctifies  his  last  and  worst. 

I  may  be  cold  —  may  want  that  glow 

Of  hieh  romance,  wUch  bards  should  know 

That  holy  homage,  which  is  felt 

In  treading  where  the  great  have  dwelt  — 

This  reverence ,  whatsoe'er  it  be, 

I  fear,  I  feel,  I  have  it  not, 
For  here,  at  this  still  hour,  to  me, 

The  charms  of  this  delightful  spot  — 
Its  calm  seclusion  from  the  throng, 

From  all  the  heart  would  fain  forget  — 
This  narrow  valley ,  and  the  song 

Of  its  small  murmuring  rivulet  — 
The  flitting  to  and  fro  of  birds, 

Tranquil  and  tame  as  they  were  once 
In  B^en ,  ere  the  startling  words 

Of  man  disturb'd  their  orisons !  — 
Those  little,  shadowy  paths ,  that  wind 
Up  the  hill  side,  with  fruit-trees  lined. 
And  lighted  only  by  the  breaks 
The  gay  wind  in  the  foliage  makes, 
Or  vistas  here  and  there ,  that  ope 

Through  weeping  willows,  like  the  snatches 
Of  far-off  scenes  of  light,  which  Hope, 

E'en  through  the  shade  of  sadjiess,  catches!  — 
All  this ,  which  —  could  I  once  but  lose 

The  mem'ry  of  those  vulgar  ties. 
Whose  grossness  aU  the  heav'nliest  hues 

Of  Genius  can  no  more  disguise 
Than  the  sun's  beams  can  do  away 

Than  filth  of  fens  o'er  which  they  play 

This  scene,  which  would  have  £11*0  my  heart 

With  thoughts  of  all  that  happiest  is  — 
Of  Love ,  where  self  hath  only  part. 

As  echoing  back  another's  bliss  — 
Of  solitude,  secure  and  sweet, 
Beneath  whose  shade  the  Virtues  meet; 
Which,  while  it  shelters,  never  chills 

Our  sympathies  with  human  woe. 
But  keeps  them ,  like  scquester'd  nils, 

Purer  and  fresher  in  their  flow  — 
Of  happy  davs,  that  share  their  beams 

'Twixt  quiet  mirth  and  wise  employ  — 
Of  tranquil  nights ,  that  give  in  dreams 
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The  moonlight  of  the  morning's  joy !  — 
All  thb  my  heart  couM  dwell  on  here. 
But  for  those  hatefoi  mem'ries  near, 
Those  sordid  troths,  that  cross  the  track 
Of  each  sweet  thought,  and  dri?e  then  back 
Full  into  all  the  mire,  and  strife. 
And  vanities  of  that  man's  life. 
Who ,  more  than  all  that  e*er  hare  glowM 

With  Fancy's  flame  (and  it  was  lUs, 
If  ever  giyen  to  mortal}  showM 

What  an  impostor  Genius  is  — 
How  with  that  strong,  mimetic  art, 

Which  u  its  life  and  soul,  it  takes 
All  shapes  of  thought,  all  hues  of  heart. 

Nor  feeb  ,  itself,  one  throb  it  wakes  — 
How  like  a  gem  its  light  may  smile 

O'er  the  &tk  path,  by  mortals  trod. 
Itself  as  mean  a  worm ,  tiie  while. 

As  crawls  along  the  sullying  sod  —  ^ 

What  sensibility  many  fall 

From  its  false  lip.  what  plans  to  bless. 
While  home,  friends,  kindred,  country,  all, 

Lie  waste  beneath  its  selfishness  — 
How ,  with  the  pencil  hardly  dry 

From  colouring  up  such  scenes  of  lore 
And  beauty,  as  make  young  hearts  sigh. 

And  dream,  and  think  through  Heay'n  they  rove, 
They,  who  can  thus  describe  and  move. 

The  Tory  workers  of  these  charms, 
Nor  seek ,  nor  ask  a  HeaVa,  above 

Some  Maman's  or  Theresa's  arms ! 

How  all,  in  short,  that  makes  the  boast 
Of  their  false  tongues,  they  want  the  most; 
And  while,  with  Freedom  on  their  lips. 

Sounding  her  timbrels ,  to  set  free 
This  bright  world,  labouring  in  th'  edipse 

Of  priestcraft  and  of  slavery. 
They  may,  themselves,  be  skves  as  low 

As  ever  lord  or  patron  made, 
To  blossom  in  his  smile,  or  crow. 

Like  stunted  brushwood,  ui  hb  shade  I 

Out  on  the  craft  —  Fd  rather  be 

One  of  those  hinds  that  round  me  tread. 
With  just  enough  of  sense  to  see 

The  noon-day  sun  that's  o'er  my  head. 
Than  thus ,  win  high-built  genius  cursed, 

That  hath  no  heart  for  its  foundation. 
Be  all,  at  once,  that's  brightest  —  worst  — 

Sttblimest  —  meanest  in  areation ! 
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Tk§  peffU^ ,  e^en  wor§€  than  aught 
Thn  own  unMiuahing  Sarpi  taught. 

PaSeGSS,  Unef  19,  ». 

The  iplrlt  in  whfck  tbesc  maxima  of  Fatker  Paul  are  written  •  may  be  safRdentTy  Jodfed 
from  the  matmetioaa  wkieh  lie  fives  for  the  management  of  the  Venetian  colonies  and  provin- 
ces. Of  the  former  he  says :  —  **11  faut  les  traiter  comme  des  animauv  friroces ,  les  rofner  lea 
dents,  et  les  friffes.  les  humflicr  sou%eat,  surtout  lenr  6ter  les  occasions  de  s'afuerrir.  Dn 
|>ain  et  le  b4ton,  voilh  ce  quMl  leur  faut;  pirdons  Thamanitejpoar  une  mellleure  occasion.^ 

For  the^  treatment  of  the  provinces  he  advises  thns:  —  **Tendre  k  dapouiller  les  villes  de 
leors  jirivileges.  faire  one  les  habitants  s^appaavTissent,  et  qoe  leurs  bfens  soient  achetes  par 
les  Venitiens.  Cenx  qoi,  dans  les  conscils  munlcipaux,  se  montreroat  on  plus  audacienx  on  pias 
devones  am  int<$r4ts  de  la  population ,  il  faut  les  perdre  ou  les  gaf  ner  h  quelque  prix  que  ee 
soit:  ei^«  •*»!««  trowe  dan*  let  province*  quelque*  chef*  de  parti  ^  ii  faut  lee  oxtemUner 
soils  un  mtoxte  quelconquOf  maie  en  evitant  de  reeourir  A  lajuetiee  ordinaire,  Que  le  poises 
/■•se  Voffioe  du  hourrcau ,  eela  eot  moine  odieux  et  beauooup  plm  projitable.''* 

NoTB  2. 

JTf  the  iatfamam  ataivtei  of  Ihe  Stata  hwaUMonj  ko. 

PaffeMS,  note 7. 

M.  Dam  has  civen  an  abstract  of  these  Statutes,  from  a  manoaerlpt  In  the  Blblloth^e  da 
Rot,  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  such  a  system  or  treachery  and  cruelty  should  ever  have 
been  established  by  any  fovemment,  or  submitted  to ,  for  an  Instant,  by  any  people.  Among 
varioos  precautions  against  the  intriroes  of  their  own  nobles ,  we  find  the  foDoninr :  —  **Ponr 
persnader  am  dtrancers  qu*ii  dtalt  oifBcile  et  dang ^rem  d*entretenir  qnelouo  intngne  secrete 
nvec  les  nobles  Venitiens ,  on  imagina  de  Ihire  avertir  mysteriensement  le  Nonce  du  Pane  (afin 
que  les  autres  ndnistres  en  dissent  informds)  que  rinqnlsition  avait  autorise  les  patnciens  h 
polgnarder  qnleonque  essaierait  de  tenter  lenr  fidiillte.  Mais  cralgnant  que  les  ambassadeurs 
ne  prdtassent  foi  difficllement  a  une  delibdration ,  qui  en  effet  n^eustait  pas ,  Tlnqaisltion  vou- 
lait  pronver  on'elle  en  etait  capable.  EUe  ordonna  des  recberches  poor  ddcouvrir  sMl  n*y  avait 
pas  dans  Venue  qoelque  exile  an-dessns  dn  eomman,  qui  edt  rompu  son  ban;  ensoite  an  des 

Itatriciens  qui  dtalent  anx  gages  du  tribunal,  re^ot  la  mission  d'assassiner  co  malheureux,  et 
*ordre  de  ren  vanter,  endisant  qa*il  8*dtait  portd  k  cet  acte,  parce  que  ce  bannl  dtait  Tagent 
d*on  ministre  dtranger,  et  avait  cherchd  h  le  corrompre.**  —  **Remarqaoiis,"  adds  M.  Daru, 
**que  ceci  n*est  pas  une  simple  anecdote;  c*est  une  mission  projetde,  ddlindrde,  (Scrlte  d^avance; 
one  rtele  de  condulte  tracee  par  des  hommes  graves ,  k  lean  saccesseuis ,  et  conslgnde  dans 
dm  statats.** 

The  cases ,  In  which  assassination  is  ordered  by  theae  statntes ,  are  as  follow :  — 
**Un  ouvrler  de  rarsenal,  an  chef  de  ce  qu*on  appelle  parmi  les  maiins  le  menstraaM,  paa- 
•ait-il  aa  service  d*ane  puissance  etrangdre,  11  fallut  lefitire  assassiner,  surtoat  si  e*etait  an 


t  jiri.    9b  ^ 

The  facility  with  which  th^  got  rid  of  their  Dake  of  Bedfords,  Lord  FltswiUianu,  &c.  was 
admirable;  It  was  thus:—  »   ,      ,       x.j 

**Le  patriden  qui  se  pemettalt  le  molndre  propoe  contre  le  gooTemement ,  etait  admonete 
deax  fola,  et  k  la  troisitee  nsyd  oomme  ineomgiile"  —  {Art.  W.) 

NoTB  8. 

BdUotiona  on  reading^  &e.  _  ,^ 

^^  Pageim,  BitractYL 

The  '<Co^)aration  de  Nleolas  OahrfaiL  dlt  de  RIemi,"  by  the  Jesuit  de  Cereean,  is  chiefly 
taken  from  the  mach  more  authentlo  worh  of  FortiiloMa|on  the  sMie  sabject  Rienn  was  the 
eoB  of  n  laoBdnti. 
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NOTB  4. 
Their  glided  gonfaioua* 
u 


Lea  rentflshomnn  eoojor^  portaieiit  devant  lui  trofa  etendardt.  RIcoIm  Gamllato,  enr- 


Bomme  ie  bou  dieeur ,  portait  le  premier ,  qui  etait  de  eouleur  rouge ,  et  phu  fraad  que  lea 
autrefl.  On  y  voyait  dea  caract^res  d*or  avec  one  fcmme  assitie  aor  deax  lioaa,  teaaaC  d'nmn 
main  )e  clobe  du  monde ,  et  de  Taotre  une  Palme,  pour  repreeenter  la  ville  de  Rome.  C*etmiC 
le  Gonfalon  de  ia  Uberte,  Le  second,  a  fonds  blanc,  avec  an  St.  Paul  tenant  de  la  droite  un« 
Ep^e  aae  et  de  la  raucke  la  couronne  de  JuBtice^  clait  porte  par  Etienne  Mafnacaccia,  aotaire 
apoetoUqne.  Pans  le  trotsieme ,  St.  Pierre  avait  en  main  lt»  deft  de  la  Concorde  et  de  la  Pmix. 
Toot  cela  inainuait  le  deasein  de  Rienzi,  qui  etait  de  retablir  la  liberty,  la  Joaticey  ci  1* 
paix.**  —  Du  Cbecbau  ,  Ut.  2. 

NoTS.  5. 

That  Gheet  of  Hett 
THe  world't  Imperial  Mikreea. 

Pafetli. 
Thia  Image  ia  borrowed  from  Hobbea.  whose  worda  are,  aa  aear  aa  I  caa  recollect:  — 
"For  what  ia  tkePapaey,  bat  theGkoat  of  tae  old  Roman  Empire,  aitting  crowned  on  Uie  grmTc 
thereof  Y" 


MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 

THE  SYLPH'S  BALL. 

A  Sylpr,  as  gay  as  ever  sported 

Her  figure  through  the  fields  of  air, 
By  an  old  swarthy  Gnome  was  courted, 

And ,  strange  to  say ,  he  won  the  fair. 

The  annals  of  the  oldest  witch 

A  pair  so  sorted  could  not  show  — 
But  how  refuse  ?  —  the  Gnome  was  rich. 

The  Rothschild  of  the  world  below ; 

And  Sylphs ,  like  other  pretty  creatures, 

Learn  from  their  mammas  to  consider 
Love  as  an  auctioneer  of  features , 

Who  knocks  them  down  to  the  best  bidder. 

Home  she  was  taken  to  his  mine  — 

A  palace,  paved  with  diamonds  alt  — 
And,  proud  as  Lady  Gnome  to  shine, 

Sent  out  her  tickets  for  a  ball. 

The  lowkr  world ,  of  course,  was  there. 

And  all  the  best ;  but  of  the  upper 
The  sprinkling  was  but  shy  and  rare  — 

A  few  old  Sylphids  who  loved  supper. 

As  none  yet  knew  the  wondrous  lamp 

Of  Davt  ,  that  renown^  Aladdin, 
And  the  Gnome*s  halls  exhaled  a  damp. 

Which  accidents  from  fire  were  bad  in; 

The  chambers  were  supplied  with  light 

By  many  strange ,  but  safe  devices :  -*-  i 

Large  fire-flies ,  such  as  shine  at  night 
Among  the  Orient's  flowers  and  spices ; 

Musical  flint-mills  —  swiftly  play'd 

By  elfin  hands  —  that ,  flashing  round. 
Like  some  bright  glancing  nunstrel  maid. 

Gave  out ,  at  once ,  both  light  and-sound ; 

Bologna-stones,  that  drink  the  sun; 

Ami  water  from  that  Indian  sea. 
Whose  waves  at  night  like  wild-fire  run, 

Cork'd  up  in  crystal  carefully. 

Glow-worms ,  that  round  the  tiny  dishes. 

Like  little  light -houses ,  were  set  up ; 
And  pretty  phosphorescent  fishes, 

That  by  tiieir  own  gay  light  were  eat  up. 

IMong  the  few  guests  from  Ether,  came 
That  wicked  Svlph ,  whom  Love  we  call  — 

My  Lady  knew  him  but  by  name. 
My  Lord ,  her  husband ,  not  at  all. 

Some  prudent  Gnomes,  *tis  said,  apprized 

That  he  was  coming ,  and ,  no  douot 
Alarm'd  about  his  torch,  advised 

He  should,  by  all  means,  be  kept  out. 

But  others  disapproved  this  plan. 
And ,  by  his  name  though  somewhat  frighted. 

Thought  Love  too  much  a  gentleman. 
In  such  a  dangerous  place  to  light  it. 

However ,  there  he  was  —  and  dandng 
With  the  fair  Sylph ,  Ught  as  a  feather : 
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They  look*d  like  two  yoang  sunbeams ,  glancing, 
At  daybreak ,  down  to  earth  together. 

And  all  had  gone  off  safe  and  well, 

But  for  that  plaguy  torch  —  whose  Kght, 
Though  not  yet  kindled ,  who  could  tell 

How  soon ,  how  devilishly  it  might  ? 

And  so  it  chanced  —  which,  in  those  dark 

And  fireless  halls,  was  quite  amazing. 
Did  we  not  know  how  small  a  spark 

Can  set  the  torch  of  Love  a-blazing. 

Whether  it  came,  when  close  entangled 

In  the  gay  waltz ,  from  her  bright  eyes. 
Or  from  the  Iticeioie,  that  spangled 

Her  locks  of  jet  —  is  all  surmise. 

Certain  it  is ,  th'  ethereal  girl 

Did  drop  a  spark ,  at  some  odd  turning. 
Which ,  by  the  waltz's  windy  whirl. 

Was  fann'd  up  into  actual  burning. 

Oh  for  that  lamp's  metallic  gauze  — 

That  curtain  of  protecting  wire  — 
Which  Datt  delicately  draws 

Around  illicit ,  dangerous  fire !  — 

The  wall  he  sets  'twixt  flame  and  air 
(Like  that  which  barr'd  young  Thisbe's  bliss). 

Through  whose  small  holes  thu  dangerous  pair 
May  see  each  other,  but  not  kissl  * 

At  first  the  torch  look'd  rather  bluely  — 
A  sign,  they  say,  that  no  good  boded  — 
X  Then  quick  the  gas  became  unruly, 

And,  crack!  the  ballnroom  all  exploded. 

Sylphs,  Gnomes,  and  fiddlers,  mixM  together. 

With  all  their  annts ,  sons ,  cousins ,  nieces. 
Like  butterflies,  in  stormy  weath^. 

Were  blown  —  legs ,  wings,  and  tails  -*  to  pieces ! 

While,  'mid  these  victims  of  the  torch, 

The  Sylph ,  alas  I  too.  bore  her  part  — 
Found  lying ,  with  a  livid  scorch. 

As  if  from  lightning,  o'er  her  heart  I 

•  #  •  •  • 

^Well  done  I^'  a  lAngh^ig  goblin  said. 

Escaping  from  this  gaseous  strife; 
*^'Tis  not  Ukejint  tune  Love  has  made 

^'A  blow-up  in  connubial  life," 

REMONSTRANCE. 

After  a  conversation  with  L  —  dJ R ,  m  which  he  had  intimated  some  idea 

of  giving  up  aU  poUticai  punuitt. 

What  !  thou ,  with  thy  genius ,  thy  youth ,  and  thy  name  — 

Thou ,  bom  of  a  Russell  —  whose  instinct  to  run 
The  accustom'd  career  of  thy  sires ,  is  the  same 

As  the  eaglet's ,  to  soar  with  his  eyes  on  the  sun ! 

Whose  nobility  comes  to  thee,  stamp'd  with  a  seal. 

Far,  far  more  ennobling  than  monarch  e'er  set ; 
With  the  blood  of  thy  race  ofiTer'd  up  for  the  weal 

Of  a  nation  that  swears  by  that  martyrdom  yet! 

Shalt  tAou  be  faint-hearted  and  tnni  from  the  strife. 

From  the  mighty  arena  where  all  that  is  grand, 
And  devoted ,  and  pure ,  and  adorning  in  life, 

Is  for  high-thougnted  spirits ,  like  thine,  to  command  ? 

Partiqne  dedere 


Oicala  qauqae  suae,  noo  perveniontia  eontra.  -*■       •    Ovib. 
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Oh  no ,  never  dream  it  —  while  good  men  despair 

Between  tyrants  and  traitors,  and  timid  men  bow. 
Never  think ,  for  an  instant ,  thy  coontry  can  spare 

Such  a  light  from  her  dark'ning  horizon  as  thon ! 

With  a  spirit  as  meek  as  the  gentlest  of  those 

Who  in  life's  sunny  valley  tie  sheltered  and  warm. 
Yet  bold  and  heroic  as  ever  yet  rose 

To  the  top  diffs  of  Fortune ,  and  breasted  her  storm ; 

With  an  ardoortbr  libertv,  fresh  as ,  in  youth. 

It  firrt  kindles  the  bard  and  gives  life  to  his  lyre; 
Yet  meUowM,  e'en  now ,  by  that  mildness  of  truth 

Which  tempers ,  but  chills  not ,  the  patriot  fire  ; 

With  an  eloquence  —  not  like  Uiose  rills  from  a  height, 

Wluch  sparkle,  and  foam ,  and  in  vapour  are  o'er; 
But  a  current  that  works  out  its  way  into  light 

Through  the  filtering  recesses  of  thought  and  of  lore. 

Thus  gifted ,  thou  never  canst  sleep  in  the  shade; 

If  the  stirrings  of  genius,  the  mubic  of  feme, 
And  the  charms  of  thy  cause  have  not  power  to  persuade, 

Yet  think  how  to  freedom  thou'rt  pledged  by  thy  name 

Like  the  boughs  of  that  laurel,  by  Delphi's  decree. 

Set  apart  for  the  fone  and  its  service  divine, 
AU  the  branches  that  spring  from  the  old  Russell  tree. 

Are  by  Liberty  eUum^d  for  the  use  of  her  shrine. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  LAWYER. 

Hbrb  lies  a  lawyer  —  one  whose  nund 
(Like  that  of  all  the  lawyer  kind) 
Resembled,  though  so  grave  and  stately. 
The  pupil  of  a  cat's  eye  greatly  $ 
Which  for  the  mousing  deeds,  transacted 

In  holes  and  corners,  is  well  fitted. 
But  which ,  in  sunshine ,  grows  contracted. 

As  if  'twould  —  rather  not  admit  it; 
As  if,  in  short,  a  man  would  quite 

Throw  time  away ,  who  tried  to  let  in  a 
Decent  portion  of  God's  light 

On  lawyer's  mind  or  pussy's  retina. 

Hence,  when  he  took  to  potitics, 

As  a  refreshing  change  of  evil. 
Unfit  widi  grand  affairs  to  mix 
His  little  Nisi-Prius  tricks, 

Like  imps  at  bo-peep ,  play'd  the  devil ; 
And  proved  that  when  a  smaU  law  wit 

Of  statesmanship  attempts  the  trial, 
'TIS  tike  a  player  on  the  kit  ' 

Put  all  at  once  to  a  bass  viol. 

Nay ,  e'en  when  honest  (wluch  he  could 

Be ,  now  and  then) ,  stall  quibbting  daily, 
He  served  his  country  as  he  would 

A  dient  thief  at  the  Old  Bsdley . 

But  •—  do  bim  justice  "-  short  and  rare 

His  wish  through  honest  paths  to  roam ; 
Bom  with  a  taste  for  the  unfeir. 
Where  falsehood  call'd,  he  still  was  there. 

And  when  least  honest  most  at  home. 
Thus,  shufOinff,  bullying,  l>ing,  creeping. 

He  work'd  his  way  up  near  the  tiirone. 
And,  long  before  he  took  the  kee|^ing 

Of  the  king's  conscience,  lost  his  own. 

MY  BIRTH-DAY. 

«'My  birth-day!"  —  What  a  different  sound 
That  word  had  in  my  youthful  ears ! 
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And  how ,  each  dine  the  day  comes  round, 
Less  and  less  white  its  mark  appears ! 

When  first  our  scanty  years  are  told. 
It  seems  like  pastime  to  grow  old ; 
And ,  as  Youth  counts  the  shining  links 

That  time  around  him  binds  so  fast. 
Pleased  with  the  task ,  he  little  thinks 

How  hard  that  chain  will  press  at  last. 

Vain  was  the  man ,  and  fitlse  as  vain. 

Who  said  *  —  'Hvere  he  ordainM  to  run 
*'His  long  career  of  life  again, 

^'He  would  do  all  that  he  had  done."  — 
Ah !  ^tis  not  thus  the  voice  that  dwells 

In  sober  birth-days  speaks  to  me ; 
Far  otherwise  —  of  time  it  tells 

Lavish^  unwisely,  carelessly  — 
Of  counsel  mock'd  —  of  talents,  made 

Haply  for  high  and  pure  designs. 
But  oft ,  like  Israel's  incense ,  laid 

Upon  unholy ,  earthly  shrines  — 
Of  nursing  many  a  wrong  desire  — 

Of  wandering  after  Love  too  far. 
And  taking  every  meteor  fire 

That  crossM  my  path-way  for  his  star ! 
All  this  it  tells ,  and ,  could  I  trace 

Th'  imperfect  picture  o^er  again, 
With  power  to  add,  retouch ,  efface 

The  lights  and  shades,  the  joy  and  pain. 
How  little  of  the  past  would  stay ! 
How  quickly  all  should  melt  away  — 
All  —  but  that  fireedom  of  the  mind 

Which  hath  been  more  than  wealth  to  me 
Those  friendships ,  in  my  boyhood  twined, 

And  kept  till  now  unchangingly ; 
And  that  dear  home ,  that  saving  ark. 

Where  Love's  true  light  at  last  IVe-found, 
Cheering  within ,  when  all  grows  dark. 

And  comfortless ,  and  stormy  round ! 

FANCY. 

Tub  more  I've  view'd  this  world,  the  more  I've  found 

That ,  fiU'd  as  ^tis  with  scenes  and  creatures  rare. 
Fancy  commands ,  within  her  own  bright  round, 

A  world  of  scenes  and  creatures  far  more  foir. 
Nor  is  it  that  her  power  can  call  up  there 

A  single  charm  that's  not  firom  Nature  won. 
No  more  than  rainbows ,  in  their  pride ,  can  wear 

A  single  tint  unborrow'd  from  tne  sun  — 
But  'tis  the  mental  medium  it  shines  through, 
That  lends  to  Beauty  all  its  charm  and  hue; 
As  the  same  light ,  that  o'er  the  level  lake 

One  dull  monotony  of  lustre  flings. 
Will,  entering  in  the  rounded  rain-drop,  make 

Colours  as  gay  as  those  on  angeh»'  wings! 

LOVE  AND  HYMEN. 

LovB  had  a  fever  —  ne'er  could  close 
His  little  eyes  till  day  was  breaking ; 

And  whimsical  enough ,  Heav'n  knows. 
The  things  he  raved  about  while  waking. 

To  let  him  pine  so  were  a  sin  — 

One  to  whom  all  the  world's  a  debtor  — 
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So  Doctor  Hymen  yras  call'd  in. 
And  LoTo  that  night  siept  rather  better. 

Next  day  the  case  gave  further  hope  yet, 

Though  still  some  ugly  fever  latent ; 
^'Dose,  88  before"  —  a  gentle  opiate. 

For  which  old  Hymen  has  a  patent. 

After  a  month  of  daily  call. 

So  fast  the  dose  went  oi]i..restoring. 
That  LfOve,  who  first  ne*er  slept  at  all,  ' 

Now  took,  the  rogue !  to  downright  snoring. 

TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

SwBBT  Sirmio!  thou,  the  very  eye 

Of  all  peninsulas  and  isles 
That  in  our  lakes  of  silver  lie. 

Or  sleep,  enwreathed  by  Neptune^s  smiles, 

How  gladly  back  to  thee  I  fly  I 

StiU  doubting,  a/Udng  (Mn  it  be 
That  I  have  left  Bithynia's  sky. 

And  gaze  in  safety  upon  thee? 

Oh!  what  is  happier  than  to  find 

Our  hearts  at  ease,  our  perils  past; 
When,  anxious  long,  the  iighten*d  mind 

Lays  down  its  load  of  care  at  last  ? 

When,  tired  with  toil  on  land  and  deep. 

Again  we  tread  the  welcome  floor 
Of  our  own  home,  and  sink  to  sleep 

On  the  long-wishM-for  bed  once  more? 

This,  this  it  is,  that  pays  alone 

The  ills  of  ail  life's  former  track  — 
Shine  out,  my  beaudful,  my  own 

Sweet  Sirmio  —  greet  thy  master  back. 

And  thou,  fair  Lake,  whose  water  quaSis 

The  light  of  Heav'n ,  like  Lydia*s  sea. 
Rejoice,  rejoice  —  let  all  that  laughs 

Abroad,  at  home,  laugh  out  for  me! 

TO  MY  MOTHER. 
fVritim  in  a  Pocket-Booh,  1822. 

TiiBY  tell  us  of  an  Indian  tree 

Which,  howsoe'er  the  sun  and  sky 
May  tempt  its  boughs  to  wander  free. 

And  shoot,  and  blossom,  wide  and  high. 
Far  better  loves  to  bend  its  arms 

Downward  again  to  that  dear  earth 
From  which  the  life,  that  fills  and  warms 

Its  grateful  being,  first  had  birth. 

'Tis  thus,  though  woo'd  by  flattering  friends, 

And  fed  with  fame  (if  fame  it  be) 
This  heart,  my  own  dear  mother,  bends. 

With  love's  true  instinct,  back  to  thee ! 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  A  BORE. 

If  ever  you  've  seen  a  gay  party, 

Relieved  from  the  pressure  of  Nbd  — 
How  instantly  joyous  and  hearty 

They  Ve  grown  when  the  damper  waf  fled  — 
You  may  guess  what  a  gay  piece  of  work. 

What  delight  to  champagne  it  must  be. 
To  get  rid  of  its  bore  of  a  cork. 

And  come  sparkling  to  you,  love,  aid  me! 
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A  SPECULATION. 

Op  all  speculationi  the  market  holds  forth. 
The  best  that  I  know  for  a  loyer  of  pelf 

Is,  to  bay  ******  ap,  at  the  price  he  u  worth, 
And  then  sell  him  at  that  which  he  sets  on  himself 

SCBSPTiaSM. 

Erb  Psyche  drank  the  cup  that  shed 

Immortal  life  into  her  soul. 
Some  evil  spirit  pour'd,  'tis  said. 

One  €rop  of  £K>ubt  into  the  bowl  — 

Whicb,  minting  darkly  with  the  stream. 
To  Psyche's  lips — she  knew  not  why  — 

Made  e'en  that  blessed  nectar  seem 
As  though  its  sweetness  soon  would  die. 

Oft,  in  the  very  arms  of  Love, 
A  chill  came  o'er  her  heart  —  a  fear 

That  Death  would,  even  yet,  remove 
Her  spirit  from  that  happy  sphere. 

^^Those  sunny  ringlets,"  she  exdaim'd. 
Twining  thf  m  round  her  snowy  fingers  — 

'^That  forehead,  where  a  light,  unnamed, 
^^Unknown  on  earth,  for  ever  lingers  — 

Those  lips,  through  which  I  feel  the  breath 
•**0f  Heav'n  itself,  whene'er  they  sever — 

'^Oh !  are  thev  mine,  beyond  all  death  — 
<'My  own,  hereafter  and  for  ever? 

^^Smile  not  —  I  know  that  starry  brow, 
^^Those  ringlets  and  bright  lips  of  thine, 

^^Wiil  always  shine  as  they  do  now  — 
'^But  shall  /  live  to  see  Uiem  shine?" 

In  vain  did  Love  say,  **Tum  thine  eyes 
^*On  all  that  sparkles  round  thee  here  — 

^^Thour't  now  in  Heav'n,  where  nothing  dies, 
*^And  in  these  anns  —  what  eamt  thou  fear  ?" 

In  vain  —  the  fatal  drop,  that  stole 

Into  that  cop's  immortal  treasure, 
Had  lodged  its  bitter  near  her  soul. 

And  gave  a  tinge  to  every  pleasure. 

And,  though  there  ne'er  was  rapture  given 
Like  Psydie's  with  that  radiant  boy. 

Hers  b  the  only  face  in  Heaven 
That  wears  a  cloud  amid  its  joy. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Of  all  the  men  one  meets  about. 

There's  none  like  Ja.ck — he's  every  where: 
At  church  -  park — auction  -  dinner  —  rout  — 

Go  where  and  when  you  will,  he's  there. 
Try  the  West  End,  he's  at  your  back  — 

Meets  you,  like  Eurus,  in  the  East  — 
You're  call'd  upon  for  **How  do,  Jack?" 

One  hundred  times  a-day  at  least. 
A  friend  of  his  one  evening  said. 

As  home  he  took  his  peodvo  wav, 
^^Upon  my  soul,  I  fear  Jack's  dead  — 

'*I've  seen  him  but  three  times  to-day !" 

ROMANCE. 

I  HAVR  a  story  of  two  lovers,  fill'd 

With  all  the  pure  romance,  the  blissful  sadness, 

And  the  sad,  doubtful  bliss,  that  ever  thriU'd 
Two  young  and  longing  hearts  in  that  sweet  madness; 
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But  where  to  choose  the  locale  of  my  yudon 

In  this  wide,  yulgar  worid  —  what  real  spot 
Can  be  found  out,  sufficiently  elysian 

For  two  such  perfect  loFers,  I  know  not» 
Oh,  for  some  fair  Formosa^  such  as  he. 
The  young  Jew,  *  fiibled  of,  in  th'  Indian  Sea, 
By  nothing  but  its  name  of  Beauty  known. 
And  which  Queen  Fancy  might  make  all  her  own, 
Her  foiry  kingdom  —  take  its  people,  lands, 
And  tenements  into  her  own  bright  hands. 
And  make,  at  least,  one  earthly  comer  fit 
For  LoTe  to  live  in  —  pure  and  exquisite! 

A  JOKB,  VERSIFIED. 

^*Cons,  come,**  said  Tom*s  father,  «Htt  your  time  of  life, 
*^There*s  no  longer  excuse  for  thus  playing  the  rake  — 

^It  is  time  yon  should  think,  boy,  of  taking  a  wife.'*  — 
''Why,  so  it  is,  &ther,  —  whose  wife  shall  I  take?" 


ON 


LiKB  a  anufferSy  ttus  loving  old  dame, 
By  a  destiny,  grieyous  enou^ 

Though  so  oft  she  has  snappM  at  the  flame, 
HaUi  never  caught  more  than  the  snuff. 

FRAGMENT  OF  A  CHARACTER. 

Hbrb  lies  Factotum  Ned  at  last: 
Long  as  he  breathed  the  vital  air. 

Nothing  throughout  all  Europe  pass'd 
In  which  he  had  n't  some  small  share. 

Whoe'er  was  tn,  whoe'er  was  oulk  — 
Whatever  statesmen  did  or  said  — 

If  not  exactly  brought  about, 

Was  all,  at  least,  contrived  by  Ned. 

With  Nap  if  Russia  went  to  war, 
'Twas  owing,  under  Providence.  * 

To  certain  hints  Ned  gave  the  Czar  — 
(Fide  hb  pamphlet  —  price  sixpence). 

If  FVance  was  beat  at  Waterloo  — 

As  all,  but  Frenchmen,  think  she  was  — 

To  Ned,  as  Wbllinoton  well  knew. 
Was  owing  half  that  day's  applause. 

Then,  for  his  news  —  no  envoy's  bag 
E'er  pass'd  so  many  secrets  through  it  — 

Scarcely  a  telegraph  could  wag 
4ts  wooden  miger  but  Ned  luiew  it. 

Such  tales  he  had  of  fordgn  plots. 
With  foreign  names,  one's  ear  to  ban  in  — 

From  Rusna,  cft^t  and  ofl  in  lots, 
From  Poland  otosHt  by  the  dozen. 

When  Gborcb,  alarm'd  for  England's  creed, 
Turn'd  out  the  last  Whig  ministry. 

And  men  ask'd  —  who  advised  the  deed  ? 
Ned  modestly  confess'd  'twas  he. 

For,  though  by  some  unlucky  miss 
He  had  not  downright  seen  the  King, 

He  sent  such  hints  through  Yisconnt  TAit , 
To  Marquis  Tbot,  as  dench'd  the  thing. 

The  same  it  was  in  science,  arts. 
The  drama,  books,  MS.  and  printed  — 

Kean  leam*d  from  Ned  his  doTerest  parts, 
And  Scott's  last  work  by  him  was  hinted. 

PMlmausar. 
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Childe  Harold  in  the  proofs  he  read. 
And,  here  and  there,  infased  some  soul  in't  — 

Nay,  Day  j's  lamp,  till  seen  by  Ned, 

Had  '—  odd  enough  —  a  dangerous  hole  in't. 

'Twas  thus,  all -doing  and  all-knowing. 
Wit,  statesman,  boxer,  chemist^  singer, 

Whatever  was  the  best  pie  going, 
In  that  Ned  —  trust  him  —  had  his  finger. 

COUNTRY-DANCE  AND  QUADRHJ^E. 

Onb  night,  the  nymph  call'd  CoimTRr-DANCB  — 
Whom  folks,  of  late,  have  used  so  ill. 

Preferring  a  coquette  from  France, 

A  mincuig  thing,  Manuelle  Quadbillb  — 

Having  been  chased  from  London  down 
To  that  last,  humblest  haunt  of  all 

She  used  to  grace  —  a  country  town  — 
Went  smiling  to  the  new-year's  ball. 

'^Here,  here,  at  least,*'  she  cri^d,  "though  driven 
'^From  London's  gay  and  shining  tracks  — 

^IThough,  like  a  Peri  cast  from  Heaven, 
*'l've  lost,  for  ever  lost  Almack's  — 

^*Though  not  a  London  Miss  alive 

*^ Would  now  for  her  acquaintance  own  me; 
"And  spinsters,  even,  of  forty-five. 

Upon  their  honours  ne'er  have  known  me : 

Here,  here,  at  least,  I  triumph  still, 
*^And  —  spite  of  some  few  dandy  lancers. 
Who  vainly  try  to  preach  Quadrille  — 
See  nought  but  true-blue  country-dancers. 

"Here  still  I  reign,  and,  fresh  in  charms, 
'^My  throne,  like  Magna  Charta,  raise, 

"'Mong  sturdy,  free-born  legs  and  arms, 
^That  scorn  the  threaten'd  cliaine  AnglaUe" 

Twas  thus  she  said,  as,  'mid  the  din 
Of  footmen,  and  the  town  sedan. 

She  lighted  at  the  King's-Head  Inn, 
And  up  the  stairs  triumphant  ran. 

The  squires  and  their  squiresses  all. 
With  young  squirinas,  just  come  out^ 

And  my  lord's  daughters  from  the  Hall 
(Quadrillers,  in  their  hearts ,  no  doubt), 

Already,  as  she  tripp'd  up  stairs, 

She  in  the  cloak-rdom  saw  assembling  — 

When,  hark !  some  new,  outlandish  airs. 
From  the  first  fiddle,  set  her  trembling. 

She  stops  —  she  Ibtens  —  can  it  be  ? 

Alas,  in  vain  her  ears  would  'scape  it  — 
It  is  "Di  tanti  palpiti," 

As  plain  as  English  bow  can  scrape  it. 

"Courage!"  however  —  in  she  goes. 
With  her  best ,  sweeping  country  grace ; 

When,  ah  too  true,  her  worst  of  foes. 
Quadrille,  there  meets  her,  filce  to  face. 

Oh  for  the  lyre,  or  violin. 
Or  kit  of  that  gay  Muse,  Terpsichore, 

To  sing  the  rage  these  nymphs  were  in. 

Their  looks  and  language,  airs  and  trickery ! 

There  stood  QirADRir.LB,  with  cat-like  face 
(The  beau  id^al  of  French  beauty), 

A  band-box  thing,  all  art  and  lace 

Down  from  her  nose-tap  to  her  shoe-tie. 
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Her  flonnces,  fresh  from  Ftetarine  — 

From  Hippoifftey  her  rouge  and  hair  — 
Her  poetry,  from  Lamartme  — 

Her  morals  from  —  the  Lord  knows  where. 

And,  when  she  danced  —  so  slidingly. 

So  near  the  ground  she  plied  her  art, 
YouM  swear  her  mother-earth  and  she 

Had  made  a  compact  ne^er  to  part. 

Her  fieice  the  while,  demure,  sedate. 

No  signs  of  life  or  motion  showing, 
Like  a  bright  pendules  dial-plate  — 

So  still,  youM  hardly  think  'twas  going. 

Full  fronting  her  stood  Couhtkt-Dancb  — - 

A  fresh,  frank  nymph,  whom  you  would  know 
For  English,  at  a  single  glance  — 

English  all  o'er,  from  top  to  toe. 

A  little  gauche^  'tis  fair  to  own. 

And  rather  given  to  skips  and  bounces ; 
Endangering  l^ereby  many  a  gown. 

And  playing  oft  the  devU  with  flounces. 

Unlike  MamseUe  —  who  would  prefer 

(Aa  morally  a  lesser  ill) 
A  thousand  flaws  in  character. 

To  one  rile  rumple  of  a  frilL 

No  rouge  did  she  of  Albion  wear; 

Let  her  but  run  that  two-heat  race 
She  calls  a  Set — notDian  e'er 

Came  rosier  from  the  woodland  chase. 

And  such  the  nymph,  whose  soul  had  in't 

Such  anger  now  —  whose  eyes  of  blue 
(Eyes  of  that  bright,  victorious  tint 

Which  English  maids  call  '''Waterloo'^ 

Like  summer  lightnings ,  in  the  dusk 

Of  a  warm  evening ,  flashing  broke, 
While  —  to  the  tune  of  "Money  Musk,"  » 

Which  struck  up  now  —  she  proudly  spoke :  — 

^'Ifcard  you  that  strain  —  that  joyous  strain? 

"'Twas  such  as  En^and  loved  to  hear, 
*'Ere  thou ,  and  all  thy  frippery  train, 

**Corrupted  both  her  foot  and  ear  — 

"Ere  Waltz  ,  that  rake  from  foreign  lands, 

"Presumed,  in  sight  of  all  beholders, 
^0  lay  his  rude ,  licentious  hands 

"On  virtuous  English  backs  and  shoulders  — 

"Ere  times  and  morals  both  grew  bad, 

*^And ,  yet  unfleeced  by  funding  blockheads, 
"Happy  John  Bull  not  only  ftad, 

**But  danced  to,  ^Money  in  both  pockets.'^ 

"Alas,  the  change!  —  oh,  ! 

"Where  is  the^land  could  'scape  disastera, 
"With  such  a  FoVdgn  Secretary, 

** Aided  by  foreign  dandng- masters? 

"Woe  to  ye ,  men  of  ships  and  shops, 

"Rulers  of  day-books  and  of  waves! 
"Quadrill'd,  on  one  side,  into  fops, 

^^And  drill'd,  on  t'  other,  into  slaves! 

"Ye ,  too ,  ye  lovely  victims !  seen, 

*^Lake  pigeons  truss'd  for  exhibition, 
"With  elbows  d  la  enmaudtne^ 

"And  feet  in  —  Goa  knows  what  position. 


1  An  old  EnrliRh  coantry-dance. 
t  AaoiJier  old  EngKah  eouBtry-di 
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*^The  taste  was  bad  —  the  price  was  high  — 
^A  flower  were  simpler  than  a  gem/* 

To  please  them  if  he  took  to  flowers  — 
What  trifling,  what  unmeaning  things! 

''Fit  for  a  woman's  toilette  hours, 
''But  not  at  all  the  style  for  Kings." 

If,  fond  of  his  domestic  sphere, 

He  played  no  more  the  rambling  comet  — 

"A  dull,  good  sort  of  man,  'twas  dear, 
"But ,  as  for  great  or  brave  —  far  from  it." 

Did  he  then  look  o'er  distant  oceans. 

For  realms  more  worthy  to  enthrone  him  ?  — 

'<Saint  Aristotle,  what  wild  notions! 
"Serve  a  'JVe  exeat  regno'  on  him." 

At  length  —  their  last  and  worst  to  do  — 
They  round  him  placed  a  guard  of  watchmen 

Reviewers ,  knaves  in  brown ,  or  blue 
Turn'd  up  with  yellow  —  chiefly  Scotchmen  - 

To  dog  his  footsteps  all  about, 

Like  those  in  Longwood's  prison-grounds. 

Who  at  Napoleon*s  heels  roae  out 
For  fear  the  Conqueror  should  break  bounds. 

Oh ,  for  some  champion  of  his  power. 
Some  idira  spirit ,  to  set  free, 

As  erst  in  Shakspeare's  soveragn  hour, 
The  thunders  of  his  royalty  !  — 

To  vindicate  bis  ancient  line. 

The  first ,  the  true,  the  only  one 

Of  Right  eternal  and  divine 

That  rules  beneath  the  blessed  sun!  — 

To  crush  the  rebels,  that  would  cloud 
.  His  triumphs  with  restraint  or  blame. 
And ,  honouring  e'en  his  faults ,  aloud 
Re-echo  "Fiwc  le  Roi!  quand  mime " 


The  following  Fugitive  Pieces  ^  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
most  popular  London  journal  f  Tub  Timbs)  ,  are  very  generally  attributed  to  Mk. 


AN  AMATORY  COLLOQUY  BETWEEN  BANK  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

BANK. 

i 

Is  all  then  forgotten?  —  those  amorous  pranks 

You  and  I,  in  our  youth ,  my  dear  Government,  playM  ^ 

When  you  call'd  me  th'  fondest ,  the  truest  of  Banks, 
And  enjoy 'd  th'  endearing  advances  I  made. 

When  left  to  ourselves,  unmolested  and  free. 

To  do  all  that  a  dashing  young  couple  should  do, 
A  law  against  paying  was  laid  upon  me,  .^ 

But  none  against  owing ,  dear  help-mate ,  on  yoiiJ 

And  is  it  then  vanish'd  ?  —  that  "hour  (as  OtheUo 

So  happily  calls  it)  of  Love  and  Direction^^'* 
And  must  we,  like  oUier  fond  doves,  my  dear  fellow. 

Grow  good  in  our  old  age ,  and  cut  the  connexion  ? 


*  <t 


An  hoar 


01*  love,  of  worldly  matter  and  direction.*' 
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E'rn  so,  my  beloved  Mrs.  Bank,  it  muBt  be, 

This  paying  in  cash  *  plays  the  devil  with  wooing 

We've  both  had  our  swing ,  but  I  plainly  foresee 
There  must  soon  be  a  stop  to  our  6i7l-ing  and  cooing. 

Proj>agation  in  reason  —  a  small  child  or  two  — 
K'eri  Reverend  Malthus  himself  is  a  friend  to : 

The  issue  of  some  folks  is  modVate  and  few  — 
But  ours ,  my  dear  corporate  Bank ,  there's  no  end  to ! 

So ,  —  hard  as  it  is  on  a  pair  whoVe  already 
Dispo^d  of  so  many  pounds ,  shillings ,  and  pence; 

And,  in  spite  of  that  pink  of  prosperity ,  Freddy,* 
Who'd,  even  in  famine,  cry  *'D  —  n  the  expense !" 

The  day  is  at  hand ,  my  Papyria  ■  Venus, 
'  When,  high  as  we  once  used  to  carry  our  capers, 
Those  soft  billets-doux  we're  now  passing  between  us 
Will  serve  but  to  keep  Mrs.  C — tts  in  curl-papers; 

And  when  —  if  we  still  must  continue  our  love. 
After  all  that  is  past  —  our  amour ,  it  is  dear 

(Like  that  which  Miss  Danae  managed  with  Jove), 
Must  ail  be  transacted  in  6tiUton,  my  dear! 

ODE  TO  THE  GODDESS  CERES. 

BY  SIR  T 8  L B. 


**Le^eriB  Cereri  Phoeboqae.'*  —  VIRGIL. 

Drae  Goddess  of  Com,  whom  the  ancients,  we  know 
(Among  other  odd  whims  of  those  comiod  bodies), 

Adoru'd  with  somniferous  poppies ,  to  show 
Thou  wert  always  a  true  Ck)untxy-geutleman*s  Goddess ! 

Behold,  in  his  best  shooting-jacket,  before  thee, . 

An  eloquent  'Squire ,  who  most  humbly  beseeches. 
Great  Queen  of  Mark-lane  (if  the  thing  does  n't  bore  thee), 

Thou'lt  read  o'er  the  last  of  his  —  never-last  speeches. 

Ah !  Ceres,  thou  know'st  not  the  slander  and  scorn 
Now  heap'd  upon  England's  'Squirearchy  so  boasted ; 

Improving  on  Hunt's  scheme ,  instead  of  the  Corn, 
'Tis  now  the  Curn-growers ,  alas!  that  are  roasted  ! 

In  speeches ,  in  books ,  in  all  shapes  they  attack  us  — 

Reviewers,  economists  —  fellows,  no  doubt, 
That  you  ,  my  dear  Ceres,  and  Venus,  and  Bacchus, 

And  Gods  of  high  fashion ,  know  little  about. 

There's  B-nth-m,  whose  English  is  all  his  own  making,  — 

Who  thinks  just  as  little  of  settling  a  nation 
As  he  would  of  smoking  his  pipe ,  or  of  taking 

(What  he ,  himself,  calls)  his  <'post-prandial  vibration."^ 

There  are  two  Mr.  M s,  too,  whom  those  that  like  reading 

Through  all  that's  unreadable,  call  very  clever  ;  — 

And,  whereas  M Senior  makes  war  on  good  breeding, 

M Junior  makes  war  on  all  breeding  whatever ! 

In  short,  my  dear  Goddess,  Old  England's  divided 
Between  ultra  blockheads  and  superfine  sages ;  — 

With  which  of  these  classes  we,  landlords ,  tuive  sided, 
Thou'lt  find  in  my  Speech ,  if  thou'lt  read  a  few  pages. 

I  It  appears  that  Ovid,  however,,  was  a  friend  to  the  resumption  of  payment  in  specie: 

*'  ■ finein,  specie  coleste  renomia, 

LucUbufl  ijnpo§uit,  venitque  aalatifer  nrbi.** 

an       «!•%,.  Met.  L  ZV.  V. 

S  Hon.  P.  Robimon. 

3  To  distinguish  her  from  the  "Anrea." 

4  ibe  venerable  Jeremy's  phrase  for  his  after-dinner  walk. 
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For  therdn  IVe  provM,  to  my  own  sadsfaction, 
And  that  of  all  'Squires  I've  the  honour  of  meeting, 

That  'tis  the  most  senseless  and  foul-mouth'd  detraction 
To  say  that  poor  people  are  fond  of  cheap  eating. 

On  the  contrary,  such  the  chaste  notions  of  food 

That  dwell  in  each  pale  manufacturer's  heart, 
They  would  scorn  any  law,  be  it  ever  so  good, 

That  would  make  thee,  dear  Goddess,  less  dear  than  thou  art! 

And ,  oh!  for  Monopoly  what  a  blest  day, 

When  the  Land  and  the  Silk  shall,  in  fond  combination, 

(Like  Sulky  and  Silky ,  that  pair  in  the  play), 

Cry  out,  with  one  voice,  for  High  Rents  and  Starvation!  * 

Long  life  to  the  Minister  I  —  no  matter  who. 

Or  how  dull  he  may  be,  if,  with  dignified  spirit,  he 

Keeps  the  ports  shut  —  and  Uie  people's  mouths,  too,  — 
We  shall  all  have  a  long  run  of  Freddy's  prosperity. 

As  for  myself,  who've,  like  Hannibal,  sworn 
To  hate  the  whole  crew  who  would  take  our  rents  from  us, 

Had  England  but  One  to  stand   by  thee.  Dear  Corn, 
That  last  honest  Uni-corn*  would  be  —  Sir  Th s! 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  SOVEREIGN  AND  A  ONE  POUND  NOTE. 


"O  6(^0  non  felix ,  quam  tu  fugU ,  at  pavet  acres 
Agna  lupos,  caprcasque  leones."  —  UOR* 


Said  a  Sovereign  to  a  Note, 

In  the  pocket  of  ray  coat. 
Where  they  met,  in  a  neat  purse  of  leather, 

^^How  happens  it,  I  prithee. 

That  though  I'm  wedded  with  thee, 
F^air  Pound ,  we  can  never  live  together  ? 

*'Like  your  sex ,  fond  of  change. 

With  silver  you  can  range. 
And  of  lots  of  young  sixpences  be  mother ; 

While  with  me  —  on  my  word, 

Not  my  Lady  and  my  Lord 
Of  W th  see  so  little  of  each  otlier  I" 

The  indignant  Note  replied 

(Lying  a'umpled  by  his  side), 
^*Shame,  shame,  it  is  yourself  that  roam.  Sir  — 

One  cannot  look  askance. 

But,  whip  !  you're  off  to  France, 
Leaving  nothing  but  old  rags  at  home ,  Sir. 

^Your  scampering  began 

From  the  moment  Parson  Van, 
Poor  man,  made  us  one  in  Love's  fetter, 

'For  better  or  for  worse' 

Is  the  usual  marriage  curse : 
But  ours  is  all  'worse'  and  no  'better.' 

^In  vain  are  laws  pass'd. 

There's  nothing  holds  you  fast. 
Though  you  know,  sweet  Sovereign,  I  adore  you  — 

At  the  smallest  hint  in  life. 

You  forsake  your  lawful  wife, 
Os  other  Sovereigns  did  before  you. 

"I  flirt  with  Silver,  true  — 
But  what  can  ladies  do. 
When  difiown'd  by  their  natural  protectors? 

1  "Road  to  RuiD.** 

Dicta  Fames  Cereris  (qoamvia  coiitraria  sempot 
lUiua  est  operi)  pera^it.  —  Ovid. 

i!?  J"  ™ci^t  not  80  much  for  a  pun,  as  in  allasion  to  the  natural  history  of  the  oni- 
corn,  which  i»  suppoaed  to  be  something  between  the  Bos  and  the  Asiuus,  and,  as  Itccfls 
Cyclopedia  tells  us,  haa  a  particular  liUng  for  any  thing  chaste. 
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And  as  to  falsehood  ,  stuff! 
I  shall  soon  he  false  enoug:h. 
When  I  get  among  those  wicked  Bank  Directors.'* 

The  Sovereign ,  smiling  on  her, 

Now  swore,  upon  his  honour. 
To  be  henceforth  domestic  and  loyal; 

But,  within  an  hour  or  two, 

Why  —  I  sold  him  to  a  Jew, 
And  he's  now  at  No.  10,  Palais  Royal. 


AN  EXPOSTULATION  TO  LORD  KING. 

*^Queai  das  flnem.  Rex  magne,  laboram?**  —  VIRGIL. 

How  eon  you ,  my  Lord,  thus  delight  to  torment  all 
The  Peers  of  the  realm  about  cheapening  their  corn,  > 

When  you  know,  if  one  has  n't  a  very  high  rental, 
'Tis  hardly  worth  while  being  very  high  born ! 

Why  bore  them  so  rudely ,  each  night  of  your  life. 

On  a  question ,  my  Lord ,  there's  so  much  to  abhor  in  ? 

A  question  —  like  asking  one,   "How  is  your  wife  ?"  — 
At  once  so  confounded  domestic  and  foreign. 

As  to  weavers,  no  matter  how  poorly  they  feast. 

But  Peers,  and  such  animals  fed  up  for  show, 
(Like  the  well-physick'd  elephant,  lately  deceased). 

Take  a  wonderful  quantum  of  cramming,  you  know. 

You  might  see,  my  dear  Baron,  how  bored  and  distrest 
Were  their  high  noble  hearts  by  your  merciless  tale. 

When  the  force  of  the  agony  wrung  e'en  a  jest 
From  the  frugal  Scotch  wit  of  my  Lord  L  —  d  —  le !  * 

Bright  Peer !  to  whom  Nature  and  Berwickshire  gave 

A  humour,  endow'd  with  effects  so  provoking, 
That ,  when  the  whole  House  looks  unusually  grave. 

You  may  always  conclude  that  Lord  L  —  d — le's  joking! 

And  then ,  those  unfortunate  weavers  of  Perth  — 
Not  to  know  the  vast  difference  Providence  dooms 

Between  weavers  of  Perth  and  Peers  of  high  birth, 
'Twixt  those  who  have  heirAoomB ,  and  those  who've  but  looms ! 

To  talk  now  of  starving,  as  great  At  —  1  said — ' 
(And  the  nobles  all  cheer'd,  and  the  bishops  all  wonder'd) 

When ,  some  years  ago ,  he  and  others  had  fed 
Of  these  same  hungry  devils  about  fifteen  hundred ! 

It  follows  from  hence  —  and  the  Duke's  very  words 

Should  be  publish'd  wherever  poor  rogues  of  this  craft  are. 

That  weavers,  once  rescued  from  starving  by  Lords, 
Are  bound  to  be  starved  by  said  Lords  ever  after. 

When  Rome  was  uproarious ,  her  knowing  patricians 
Made  "Bread  and  the  Circus"  a  cure  for  each  row 

But  not  so  the  plan  of  our  noble  physicians, 

"No  Bread  and  the  Tread-mill's    the  regimen  now. 

So  cease ,  my  dear  Baron  of  Ockham ,  your  prose, 

As  I  shall  my  poetry  —  neither  convinces ; 
And  all  we  have  spoken  and  written  but  shows. 

When  you  tread  on  a  nobleman's  oom,^  how  he  winces. 


dintreM,   the  landed  interest  of  Perth  had  supported  1,500  of  them.    It  was  a  poor  reton  for 
these  %'er;^  men  now  to  petition  against  the  persons  who  had  fed  them." 
•1  An  improvement,  we  flatter  ourselves,  on  Lord  L.'s  JoIlo. 
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MORAL  POSITIONS. 

A  DRBAM. 

**Hi8  LordeMp  laid  that  it  took  a  long  time  for  a  moral  poritioa  to  fiad  its  way  acrooo  the 
Atlantic.  He  was  Horry  that  its  vovaf  e  iiad  been  so  long/'  ^.c  —  Speech  of  Lord  UndUn  amd 
fVard  on  Colonial  Slavery ,  Mardi  0.  ' 

T'oTHBR  night,  after  hearing  Lord  Dudley *8  oration 

(A  treat  that  comes  once  in  the  year,  as  May-day  does), 

I  dreamt  that  I  saw  —  what  a  strange  operation ! 
A  ^hnoral  position"  shipp*d  off  for  Barbadoes. 

The  whole  Bendi  of  Bishops  stood  by,  in  grave  attitudes, 

Packing  the  article  tidy  and  neat;  — 
As  their  Rev'rences  luiow,  that  in  southerly  latitudes 

^^Moral  positions*'  don't  keep  very  sweet. 

There  was  B — th— st  arranging  the  custom-house  pass; 

And,  to  guard  the  frail  pa<{kage  from  tousing  and  routing. 
There  stood  my  Lord  Eld — n,  endorsing  it  ''Glass," 

Though  —  as  to  which  side  should  lie  uppermost  —  doubting. 

The  freight  was,  however,  stow'd  safe  in  the  hold ; 

The  winds  were  polite,  and  the  moon  look'd  romantic. 
While  off  in  the  good  ship  ''the  Truth''  we  were  roll'd. 

With  our  ethical  cargo,  across  the  Atlantic. 

Long,  dolefully  lone,  seemM  the  voyage  we  made;  ^ 

For,  "the  Truth^  at  all  times  but  a  very  slow  sailer. 
By  friends,  near  as  much  as  by  foes,  is  delay'd. 

And  few  come  aboard  her,  though  so  many  hail  her. 

At  length,  safe  arrived,  I  went  through  "tare  and  tret'*  — 

DeliveT'd  my  goods  in  the  primest  condition  — 
And  next  morning  read,  in  the  Bridgetottm  Gazette^ 

"Just  arrived,  by  'the  Truths'  a  new  Moral  Position; 


Found  I  wai  nH  a  Captain,  and  dozed  off  again. 


MEMORABILU  OF  LAST  WEEK« 

HONDAT,  MARCH  13. 

The  Budget^ —  quite  charming  and  witty  —  no  hearing, 
For  plaudits  and  laughs,  the  good  things  that  were  in  it:  — 

Great  comfort  to  find,  though  the  Speech  is  n't  cheering^ 
That  all  its  gay  auditors  were,  every  minute. 

What,  ttUl  more  prosperity !  —  mercy  upon  us, 
"This  boy'll  be  the  death  of  me"  —  oft  as,  already, 

Such  smooth  Budgeteers  have  genteelly  undone  us. 
For  Ruin  made  easy  there's  no  one  uke  Freddy. 

TITBSDAT. 

Much  grave  apprehension  express'd  by  the  Peers, 

Lest  —  as  in  the  times  of  the  Peachums  and  Lockitts  — 

The  large  stock  of  gold  we're  to  have  in  three  years, 
Should  all  find  its  way  into  highwaymen's  pockets  \  ^ 

A  Petition  presented  (well  timed,  after  this) 

Throwing  out  a  sly  hint  to  Grandees,  who  are  hurl'd 

In  their  coaches  about,  that  'twould  not  be  amiss 

If  they'd  just  throw  a  UUle  more  light  on  the  world.  » 

A  plan  for  transporting  half  Ireland  to  Canada,  ' 
Which  (briefly  the  clever  transaction  to  state)  Is 

way\Sbbitte.*^*SaV^  "S^X^rdJ""*^  was,  that  It  produced  a  greater  number  of  Ugii- 
lamwYn  thllrcwrfJSr***  *  P«****®«»»  piayiag  that  all  persons  shoald  be  compelled  to  have 
J  Mr  W.  Hortou's  motion  on  the  subject  of  Bmigration. 
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Fordng  John  Bull  to  pay  high  for  what,  any  day, 
N— rb — ^ry,  bless  the  old  wag,  wodld  do  gratit. 

Keeping  always  (said  Mr.  Sub.  Hoiton)  in  mind, 

That  while  we  thus  draw  off  the  claims  on  potatoes. 
We  make  it  a  point  that  the  Pats,  left  behind, 

Should  get  no  neto  claimants  to  fill  the  hiatm,  ^ 

Sub.  Horton  then  read  a  long  letter,  just  come 

From  the  Canada  Paddies,  to  say  that  these  elves 
Have  already  grown  ^'prospVous^'  —  as  we  are,  at' home  •— 

And  have  e*en  got  **a  surplus,"  poor  devils,  like  ourselves!  * 

WBDNBSDAY. 

Litile  doing  —  for  sacred,  oh  Wednesday,  thou  art 

To  the  seven  o'clock  joys  of  full  many  a  table,  — 
When  the  Members  all  meet,  to  make  much  of  the  part,      W 

With  which  they  so  rashly  fell  out,  in  the  Fable. 

It  appear'd,  though,  to-night,  that — as  churchwardens,  yearly, 

Eat  up  a  small  baby  —  those  cormorant  sinners. 
The  Bankrupt-Commisaoners,  holt  very  nearly 

A  moderate-sized  bankrupt,  tout  chaudy  for  their  dinners !  ' 

Voia  6ene  —  a  rumour  to-day,  in  the  city, 
**Mr.  R-b-ns-n  just  has  resigned"  —  what  a  pity ! 
The  Bulls  and  the  Bears  all  fell  a  sobbing. 
When  they  heard  of  the  fate  of  poor  Cock  Aoftin, 
While  thus,  to  the  nursery- tune,  so  pretty, 
A  murmuring  &^tocA;-dove  breathed  her  ditty :  — 

Alas,  poor  Rohin^  he  crowM  as  long 

And  as  sweet  as  a  prosperous  Cock  could  crow ; 
But  his  note  was  emall^  and  the  go^finch's  song 

Waa  a  pitch  too  high  for  Poor  Robin  to  go. 

Who'll  make  his  shroud? 


«( 


J,*^  said  the  Bank,  ^'though  he  play'd  me  a  prank, 
While  I  have  a  rag  poor  Rob  shall  be  roira  in't; 
With  many  a  pound  I'll  paper  him  round. 
Like  a  plump  rouleau  —  without  the  gold  in't" 


A  HYMN  OF  WELCOME  AFTER  THE  RECESS. 

''Animas  sapientiorea  fieri  quiescendo." 

Amd  now  —  cross-buns  and  pancakes  o'er  — 
Hail,  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  once  more ! 

Thrice  hail  and  welcome.  Houses  Twain! 
The  short  eclipse  of  April-day 
Having  (God  grant  it!)  pass'd  away. 

Collective  Wisdom,  shine  again  I 

Come,  Ayes  and  Noes,  through  thick  and  thin,  / 

With  Paddy  H—mes  for  whipper-in ; 

Whate'er  the  job,  prepared  to  back  it; 
Come,  voters  of  Supplies  —  bestowers 
Of  jackets  upon  trumpet-blowers. 

At  eighty  mortal  pounds  the  jacket !  * 

Come  —  free,  at  length,  from  Joint-Stock  cares  — 
Ye  Senators  of  many  Shares, 

Whose  dreams  of  premium  knew  no  bound'ry ; 
So  fond  of  aught  like  Companii^ 

1  Tbe  money  eipeaded  in  tmnsportins  the  Irish  to  Canada  would  be  Judiciotnly  laid  ont« 
provided  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  tJie  |^p  they  left  in  the  population  from  being  filied 
up  again.    Crovcmm«nt  had  aiwaya  made  that  a  eonoiftton."  —  Mr.  W.  Horton's  speech. 

S  ^The  hon.  gentleman  then  read  a  letter,  which  mentioned  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
writer;  that  he  had  on  hand  a  considerable  surplus  of  corn,  &c." 

t  Mr.  Abercromby's  statement  of  the  enormous  tavern  bills  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Bankrupts. 

4  An  item  of  expense  whirfa  Mr.  Hume  in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of:  —  trumpeters, 
like  the  men  of  AU-ooub ,  moi»t  be  *^beae  vettiii. ' " 
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That  you  would  e'en  have  taken  tea 

(Had  you  been  a^kM)  with  Mr.  Goondry !  ^ 

Come,  matchless  country-gentlemen ; 
Come  —  wise  Sir  Thomas,  —  wisest  then 

When  creeds  and  corn-laws  are  debated! 
Come,  rival  e^en  the  Harlot  Red, 
And  show  how  wholly  into  bread 

A  'Squire  is  transubstantiated. 


Come,  L e,  and  tell  the  world, 

.  That  —  surely  as  thy  scratch  is  curlM, 

As  never  scratch  was  curlM  before  — 
Cheap  eating  does  more  harm  than  good. 
And  working-people,  spoiled  by  food. 

The  less  they  eat,  will  work  the  more. 

Come,  G — lb— rn,  with  thy  glib  defence 
(Which  thou'dst  have  made  for  Petcr*s  Pence) 

Of  Church-Rates,  worthy  of  a  halter;  — 
Two  pipes  of  port  (old  port  'twas  said. 
By  honest  Newport)  bought  and  paid 

By  Papists  for  the  Orange  Altar  I  ^ 

Come,  H-rt-u,  with  thy  plan  so  merry. 
For  peopling  Canada  from  Kerry  — 

Not  so  much  rendering  Ireland  quiet, 
As  grafting  on  the  dull  Canadians 
That  liveliest  of  earth's  contagions. 

The  fru2^-pock  of  Hibernian  riot! 

Come  all,  in  short,  ye  wond'rous  men 
Of  wit  and  wisdom,  come  again! 

Though  short  your  absence,  all  deplore  it  — 
Oh,  come  and  show,  whatever  men  say, 
That  you  can,  after  April-Day, 

Be  just  as  —  sapient  as  before  it. 

ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY  WAY. 

A  NBW  PASTORAL  BALLAD.  . 
(Sung  in  the  character  of  Britannia.) 

**The  Public  Debt  was  dne  from  ourselves  to  ourselves,  and  resolved  itself  into  a  Family 
Account."  .-  Sir  Hobert  JPetFa  LeUer. 

TuNB  —  My  banks  are  all  furnished  with  bees. 

Mr  banks  are  all  furnished  with  rags, 

So  thick  —  e'en  Fred  cannot  thm  'em ! 
Fve  torn  up  my  old  money-bags. 

Having  nothing,  worth  while,  to  put  in  'em. 
My  tradesmen  are  smashing  by  dozens. 

But  this  is  all  nothing,  they  say ; 
For  bankrupts,  since  Adam,  are  cousins, 

So  it 's  all  in  the  family  way. 

My  Debt  not  a  penny  takes  from  me. 

As  sages  the  matter  explain ;  — 
Bob  owes  it  to  Tom,  and  then  Tommy 

Just  owes  it  to  Bob  back  again. 
Since  all  have  thus  taken  to  owing-. 

There's  nobody  left  that  can  pay  ; 
And  this  b  the  way  to  keep  going. 

All  quite  in  the  family  way. 

My  senators  vote  away  millions, 
To  put  in  Prosperity's  budget; 

1  The  geatlemaa  lately  before  the  public,  vho  kept  his  /ote<-Stock  Tea  Company  all  to 
Ufflseir,  idn|rin|f  "Te  totum  adoro.'' 

2  This  eharce  of  two  pipes  of  port  for  the  sacramental  wine  is  a  precious  specimea  of  the 
sort  of  rates  levied  upon  their  Catholic  fellow-parishioners  by  the  Irish  Protestants. 

*'The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 
Doth  ask  a  drink  divine." 
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And  though  it  were  biiHons  or  triliioiu. 

The  generous  rogues  would  n't  grudge  it. 
'Tis  ail  but  a  family  hop^ 

'Twas  Pitt  began  dandng  the  hay; 
Hands  round !  —  why  the  deuce  should  we  stop  ? 

•Tis  all  in  the  family  way. 

My  labourers  used  to  eat  mutton. 

As  any  great  man  of  the  state  does; 
And  now  the  poor  devils  are  put  on 

Small  rations  of  tea  and  potatoes. 
But  cheer  up,  John,  Sawney,  and  Paddy, 

The  King  is  your  father,  they  say : 
So  e'en  if  you  starve  for  your  daddy, 

'Tis  all  in  the  family  way. 

Mv  rich  manufacturers  tumble, 

My  poor  ones  have  little  to  chew ; 
And,  e'en  in  themselves  do  not  grumble. 

Their  stomachs  undoubtedly  do. 
But  coolly  to  fast  enfamille 

Is  as  good  for  the  soul  as  to  pray ; 
And  famine  itself  is  genteel. 

When  one  starves  in  a  family  way. 

I  have  found  out  a  secret  for  Freddy, 

A  secret  for  next  Budget-day ; 
Though,  perhaps,  he  may  know  it  already; 

As  Ae,  too,  's  a  sage  in  his  way. 
When  next  for  the  Treasury  scene  he 

Announces  *Hhe  Devil  to  pay," 
Let  him  write  on  the  bills  —  ^^'Nota  6e»e, 

'Tis  all  in  the  family  way. 

THE  CANONIZATION  OF  ST.  B-TT-RW-RTH. 

'«A  Christian  of  the  beet  editioa."  —  RABELAIS. 

Camonizb  him!  —  yea,  verily,  we'll  canonize  him; 
Though  Cant  is  his  hobby,  and  meddling  his  bliss, 
Though  sages  may  pity  and  wits  may  despise  him, 

He  11  ne'er  make  a  bit  the  worse  Saint  for  all  this. 

* 

Descend,  all  ye  spirits  that  ever  yet  spread 

The  dominion  of  Humbug  o'er  land  and  o'er  sea. 
Descend  oa  our  B-tt-rw-rttrs  biblical  head, 

Thrice-Great,  Bibliopolist,  Saint  and  M.  P.! 

Come,  shade  of  Joanna,  come  down  from  thy  sphere. 

And  bring  little  Shiloh  —  if  'tis  n't  too  far  — 
Such  a  sight  will  to  B-tt-rw-rth's  bosom  be  dear, 

HU  conceptions  and  thine  being  much  on  a  par. 

Nor  blush.  Saint  Joanna,  once  more  to  behold 

A  world  thou  hast  honour'd  by  cheating  so  many  ; 
Thou'lt  find  still  among  us  one  Personage  old, 

Who  also  by  tricks  and  the  Seals  ^  makes  a  penny. 

Thou,  too,  of  the  Shakers,  divine  Mother  Lee !  * 

Thy  smiles  to  beatified  B-tt-rw-rth  deign ; 
Two  '^lights  of  the  Gentiles"  are  thou,  Anne,  and  he, 

(ht€  hallowing  FMeet- street,  and  f  other  Toad-lane!  ' 

The  heathen,  we  know,  made  their  gods  out  of  wood, 
And  saints,  too,  are  framed  of  as  handy  materials;  — 

Old  women  and  B-tt-rw-rths  make  just  as  good 
As  any  the  Pope  ever  ftoofc'd,  as  Bthereals. 

1  A  great  part  of  the  income  of  Joanna  Soathcott  arose  from  the  Seals  of  the  Lord*8  pro- 
tectlon  which  ske  sold  to  her  followen. 

2  Mrti.  Anne  Lee,  the  '^chosen  vessel"  of  the  Shakers,  and  **Mother  of  all  the  children  of 
regeneration/* 

3  Toad-lane  in  Manchester,  where  Mother  Lee  was  born.  In  her  ** Address  to  Young  Be- 
lievers/*  she  says ,  that  "it  is  a  niAtter  of  no  impprUnce  with  them  from  whence  the  means  of 
their dcUveraaee  como,  whether  from  a  stable  in  Bethlehem,  or  from  Toad-lane,  Manchester. ' 
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Stand  forth,  Man  of  Bibles  —  not  Mahomet's  pigeon. 

When,  perch'd  on  the  Koran,  he  droppM  there,  they  say. 

Strong  marks  of  his  faith,  ever  shed  oVr  religion 
Such  glory  as  B-tt^rw-rth  sheds  every  day. 

Great  Galen  of  souls,  with  what  vigour  he  crams 

Down  Erin's  idolatrous  throats,  till  they  crack  again. 

Bolus  on  bolus,  good  man !  —  and  then  damns 

Both  their  stomachs  and  souls,  if  they  dare  cast  them  back  again. 

Ah,  well  micht  his  shop  —  as  a  type  representing 
The  creed  of  liimself  and  his  sanctified  clan  — 

On  its  counter  exhibit  'Hhe  Art  of  Tormenting," 
Bound  neatly,  and  lettered  "Whole  Duty  of  Man." 

As  to  politics  —  there^  too,  so  strong  his  digestion. 

Having  learn'dfrom  the  law-books,  by  which  he*s  surrounded, 

To  cull  all  that's  worst  on  all  sides  of  the  question. 
His  bUck  dose  of  politics  thus  is  compounded  — 

The  rinsing  of  any  old  Tory's  dull  noddle. 

Made  radical-hot,  and  then  mix'd  with  some  grains 

Of  that  gritty  Scotch  gabble,  that  virulent  twaddle, 
Whi<£  Murray's  New  Series  of  Blackwood  contains. 

Canonize  him !  —  by  Judas,  we  will  canonize  him,; 

For  Cant  is  his  hobby  and  twaddling  his  bliss. 
And,  though  wise  men  may  pity  and  wits  may  despise  him, 

He'll  make  but  the  better  shop-saint  for  all  this. 

Call  quickly  together  the  whole  tribe  of  Canters, 
Convoke  all  the  scriotis  Tag-rag  of  the  nation ; 

Bring  Shakers  and  SnufQers  and  Jumpers  and  Ranters, 
To  witness  their  B-tt-rw-rth's  Canonization ! 

Yea,  humbly  I've  ventur'd  his  merits  to  paint, 
Yea,  feebly  have  tried  all  his  gifts  to  portray ; 

And  they  form  a  sum-total  for  making  a  saint. 

That  the  Devil's  own  Advocate  could  not  gainsay. 

Jump  high,  all  ye  Jumpers!  ye  Ranters,  all  roar! 

While  B-tt-rw-rth's  spirit,  sublimed  from  your  eyes. 
Like  a  kite  made  of  fool's-cap,  in  glory  shall  soar, 

With  a  long  tail  of  rubbish  behind,  to  the  skies! 


NEW  CREATION  OF  PEERS. 

BATCH    THE  FIRffT. 

"His  'prentfce  han* 
He  tried  on  man, 
And  then  he  made  the  lassefl." 

'^And  now,"  quoth  the  Minister  (eased  of  his  panics. 
And  ripe  for  each  pastime  the  summer  affords), 

^^Having  had  our  full  swing  at  destroying  mechanics. 
By  way  of  set-off ^  let  us  make  a  few  Lords. 

'"Tis  pleasant  —  wlule  nothing  but  mercantile  fractures. 
Some  simple,  some  compound ,  is  dinn'd  in  our  ears  — 

To  think  that,  though  robb'd  of  all  coarse  manufactures. 
We  still  keep  our  fine  manufacture  of  Peers;  — 

''Those  Gohdin  productions,  which  Kings  take  a  pride 
In  engrossing  the  whole  fabrication  and  trade  of; 

Choice  tapestry  things ,  very  grand  on  one  side, 

But  showing,  on  t'other,  what  rags  they  are  made  of." 

The  plan  being  fix'd,  raw  material  was  sought. 
No  matter  how  middling,  so  Tory  the  creed  be ; 

And  first  —  to  begin  with  —  Squire  W-rt-y ,  'twas  thought, 
For  a  Lord  was  as  raw  a  material  as  need  be. 

Next  came,  with  his  penchant  for  painting  and  pelf, 
The  tasteful  Sir  Ch-ri-s,  so  renown'd,  far  and  near. 
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For  purchaang  pictures,  and  selling  Umself,  — 
And  both  (as  the  pubUc  well  knows)  very  dear. 

Beside  him  comes  L-c-st-r,  with  equal  (fcl4t,  in ;  — 

Stand  forth  y  chosen  pair,  while  for  titles  we  measure  ye  ; 

Both  connoisseur  baronets,  both  fond  of  drawings 
Sir  John,  after  nature,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  Treasury. 

But,  bless  us!  —  behold  a  new  candidate  come  — 
In  his  hand  he  upholds  a  prescription,  new  written  ; 

He  poiseth  a  pill-box  'twixt  finger  and  thumb. 

And  he  asketh  a  seat  'mong  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain ! 

*'Forbid  it,"  cried  Jenky,  "ye  Viscounts,  ye  Earls!  — 

Oh  Rank,  how  thy  glories  would  fall  disenchanted. 
If  coronets  glisten'd  with  pills  'stead  of  pearls. 

And  the  strawberry-leaves  were  by  rhubarb  supplanted ! 

"No  —  ask  it  not ,  ask  it  not ,  dear  Doctor  H-lf-rd  — 

If  nought  but  a  Peerage  can  gladden  thy  life. 
And  if  young  Master  H-lf-rd  as  yet  is  too  small  for't. 

Sweet  Doctor,  we'll  make  a  «Ae  Peer  of  thy  wife. 

Next  to  bearing  a  coronet  on  our  otm  brows 

Is  to  bask  in  its  tight  from  the  brows  of  another; 
And  grandeur  o'er  thee  shall  reflect  from  thy  spouse. 

As  o'er  Vesey  Fitzgerald  t'will  shine  through  his  mother."  ^ 

Thus  ended  the  Firit  Batch  —  and  Jenky ,  much  tired, 

(It  being  no  joke  to  make  Lords  by  the  heap), 
Took  a  large  dram  of  ether  —  the  same  that  inspired 

His  speech  against  Papists  —  and  prosed  off  to  sleep. 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHAPEL,  AFTER  THE 

DISSOLUTION. 

BT  A  HBHBBR  OF   THB  UFPBR  BBNCHBS. 

Tbb  King's  speech  toU'd  the  Commons'  knell, 

The  House  is  clear'd ,  the  chair  vacated. 
And  gloom  and  loneliness  now  dwell 

Where  Britain's  wise  men  congregated. 

The  gallery  is  dark  and  lone. 

No  longer  throng'd  with  curious  folk, 
Happy  to  pay  their  good  half-crown 

To  hear  bad  speeches  badly  spoke. 

The  Treasury  seats  no  placemen  show, 

Clear'd  is  each  Opposition  bench; 
And  even  never-ending  Joe 

No  longer  cries  —  "Retrench!  retrench! "  * 

Fred,  R-b-ns-n  no  more  his  skill 

Employs  in  weaving  speeches  fair, 
The  country  gentlemen  to  fill 

With  promises  as  thin  as  air. 

Dick  M-rt-n  now  no  plan  proposes 

To  aid  the  brute  part  of  the  nation. 
While  Members  cough  and  blow  their  noses. 

To  drown  his  most  humane  oration. 

Good  Mr.  B — gd-n  where  art  thou. 

Most  worthy  C — rm-n  of  C-mm— tecs  % 
To  strip  one  laurel  from  thy  brow 

Would  surely  be  a  thousand  pities. 

'Twas  a  good  joke,  forsooth,  to  think 
Thou  shouldst  give  up  thy  honest  winnings, 

1  Among  the  persons  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  raised  to  the  Peerage  are  the  mother 
of  Mr.  Vesey  Fitsgerald,  jtc. 

2  Renllv  the  Hon.  Member  for  M e  should  take  a  little  breath;  kin  objections  are  most 

unfair;  ana,  what  is  worse,  they  are  never-ending.^^  —  Sec  the  Ch-n— H-r  of  theEk— q~rs 
speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  H— e,  Feb.  23,  Ittfilk 
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And  thereby  own  that  thou  didst  wink, 
Pure  soul !  at  other  people's  sinnings.  * 

^Where's  H— s,  corruption's  ready  hack. 

Who  life  and  credit  both  consumes 
In  whipping  in  the  Treasury  pack. 

And  jobbing  in  comiiuttee-rooms?* 

I  look  around  —  no  well-known  face 

Along  the  benches  meets  my  eye  — 
No  Member  ^^rises  in  his  place," 

For  ail  have  other  fish  to  fry. 

Not  one  is  left  of  K  —  s  and  sages, 

Who  lately  sat  debating  here ; 
The  crowded  hustings  now  engages 

Their  every  hope  and  every  fear. 

Electors ,  rally  to  the  poll. 

And  L — d  J  —  n  R-ss-ll  never  heed : 
Let  gold  alone  your  choice  control, 

''The  best  man^s  he  who  best  can  bleed"  ^ 

But  if,  too  timid ,  you  delay, 

(By  Bribery  Statute  held  in  awe). 
Fear  not  —  there  is  a  ready  way 

To  serve  yourselves  and  cheat  the  law. 

In  times  like  these,  when  things  are  high. 

And  candidates  must  be  well  fed. 
Your  cabbages  they  '11  freely  buy, 

Kind  souls!  at  two  pounds  ten  a-head.  ^ 

Thus  may  we  hope  for  many  a  law. 

And  many  a  measure  most  discreet. 
When  —  pure  as  even  the  last  we  saw  — 

Britain's  new  Parliament  shall  meet. 

Then  haste,  ye  Candidates,  and  strive 

An  M.  P.  to  your  names  to  tack ; 
And  —  after  July  twenty-five  —  * 

Collective  wisdom  —  welcome  back ! 

COPY  OF  AN  INTERCEPTED  DISPATCH. 

FROB   HIS  BXCBLLBNCY    DON    STKBPITOSO    DIABOLO,    KKVOY    BXTRAORDINARr  TO    HU 

SATAMC    HAJBSTY. 

St.  Jomes's-streee,  July  1. 

Grbat  Sir,  having  just  had  the  good  luck  to  catch 

An  official  young  Demon,  preparing  to  go, 
Ready  booted  and  spurr'd,  with  a  black-lcg  dispatch. 

From  the  Hell  here,  at  Cr-ckf-rd's ,  to  our  Hell  below  — 

I  write  these  few  lines  to  your  Highness  Satanic, 

To  say  that ,  first  having  obey'd  your  directions, 
And  done  all  the  mischief  I  could  in  ''the  Panic," 

My  next  special  care  was  to  help  the  Elections. 

Well  knowing  how  dear  were  those  times  to  thy  soul. 

When  every  good  Christian  tormented  his  brother, 
And  caused,  in  thy  realm,  such  a  saving  of  coal. 

From  their  all  coming  down ,  ready  grill'd  by  each  other  ; 

Rememb'ring ,  besides,  how  it  pain'd  thee  to  part 

With  the  old  Penal  Code,  —  that  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Law, 

1  Mr  B— dg-n  said  he  certainly  should  not  refand  tho  money ,  becntue,  hf  §9  ^eingy  he 
ffhonld  rimviet  kimMclfJ'^  —  See  the  Report  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Arigaa 
Mining  Company. 

2  The  bare-faced  system  of  voting  at  private  bill  committecH,  without  having  heard  an  iota 
of  evidence  for  or  against,  forms  a  diiitiii^ifthed  feature  in  the  history  of  the  wte  parUaneaC. 

3  A  mavim  which  has  been  pretty  well  acted  on  in  the  Pre«ent  elections. 

4  **Dnrlng  the  election  at  Sndbury,  four  cabbages  sold  tor  101. ,  and  a  plate  of  gooseberrlea 
fetched  Kl.,  the  sellers  where  these  articles  were  so  scarce  being  voters.  ->  See  The  Timem 
of  Friday ,  June  20. 

6  The  day  on  which  the  writs  are  returnable,  and  the  new  parliamcot  is  to  meet  frof* 
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In  which  (though  to  own  it  too  modest  thon  art) 

We  could  plainly  perceive  the  fine  touch  of  thy  daw; 

I  thought,  as  we  ne'er  can  those  good  times  revive 

(Though  Bid-n,  with  help  from  your  Highness,  would  try) 

'Twould  still  keep  a  taste  for  Hell's  music  alive, 
Could  we  get  up  a  thund*ring  No-Popery  cry ;  — 

That  yell  which,  when  chorus*d  by  laics  and  clerics. 

So  like  is  to  ours^  in  its  spirit  and  tone. 
That  I  often  nigh  laugh  myself  into  hysterics. 

To  think  that  Religion  should  make  it  her  own. 

So ,  having  sent  down  for  the  original  notes 

Of  the  chorus,  as  sung  by  your  Majesty's  choir. 
With  a  few  pints  of  lava,  to  gargle  the  throats 

Of  myself  and  some  others,  who  sing  it  ''with  fire,"  ^ 

Thought  I,  '4f  the  Marseillois  Hymn  could  command 

Sudi  audience,  though  yell'd  by  a  Sana-culotte  crew. 
What  wonders  shall  we  do,  who've  men  in  our  band. 

That  not  only  wear  breeches ,  but  petticoats  too." 

Such  then  were  my  hopes ;  but,  with  sorrow ,  your  Highness, 

Fm  forced  to  confess  —  be  the  cause  what  it  will, 
Whether  fewness  of  voices,  or  hoarseness,  or  shyness,  — 

Our  Beelzebub  Chorus  has  gone  off  but  ill. 

The  truth  is ,  no  placeman  now  knows  his  right  key. 

The  Treasury  pitch-pipe  of  late  is  so  various ; 
And  certain  hose  voices,  that  look'd  for  a  fee 

At  the  York  music-meeting,  now  think  it  precarious. 

E'en  some  of  our  Reverends  might  have  been  warmer  — 

But  one  or  two  capital  roarers  we've  had ; 
Doctor  Wise  *  is,  for  instance,,  a  charming  performer. 

And  Huntingdon  Maberly's  yell  was  not  bad. 

Altogether,  however,  the  thing  was  not  hearty;  — 

E'en  Bld-n  allows  we  got  on  but  so  so ; 
And,  when  next  we  attempt  a  No-Popery  party, 

Wemtitt,  please  your  Highness,  recruit /rom  6e{ow. 

But,  hark  ,  the  young  Black-leg  is  cracking  his  whip  — 

Excuse  me.  Great  Sir  —  there's  no  time  to  be  dvil;  — 
The  next  opportunity  sban*t  be  let  slip. 
But,  till  then, 

Fm ,  in  haste,  your  most  dutiful 

DEVIL. 


MR.  ROGER  DODSWORTH. 


TO  THB  EDITOR    OF  THB  TIUBS. 

Sis, — Living  in  a  remote  part  of  Scotland,  and  having  but  just  heard  of  the  won- 
derful resurrection  of  iVIr.  Roger  Dodsworth  from  under  an  avalanche ,  where  he  had 
remained ,  bienfrapp^,  it  seems ,  for  the  last  166  years,  I  hasten  to  impart  to  you  a 
few  reflections  on  the  subject. 

Yours,  &c. 

I.AIIDATOR  TBHFORIS  ACTI. 


What  a  lucky  turn-up !  — just  as  Bld-n's  withdrawing. 
To  find  thus  a  gentleman,  frozen  in  the  year 

Sixteen  hundred  and  sixty ,  who  only  wants  thawing 
To  serve  for  our  times  quite  as  well  as  the  Peer ;  — 

To  bring  thus  to  light,  not  the  wisdom  alone 
Of  our  ancestors,  such  as  we  find  it  on  shelves, 

1  Cob  /uooo— a  matic4Niuk  dircriion. 

2  This  reverend  gentleman  distinguislied  himself  at  the  Reading  eleetivn. 
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Bat,  in  perfect  condition,  fuU-wig^gM  and  fiili-grown, 
To  shovel  up  one  of  those  wise  bucks  themselyes ! 

Oh  thaw  Mr.  Dodsworth  and  send  him  safe  home,  — 

Let  him  learn  nothing  useful  or  new  on  the  way ; 
"With  his  wisdom  kept  snug  from  the  light  let  him  come. 

And  our  Tories  will  hail  him  with  ^'Uear"  and  ^^HurraT 

'What  a  God-send  to  them  —  a  good  —  obsolete  man. 
Who  has  never  of  Locke  or  Voltaire  been  a  reader;  — 

Oh  thaw  Mr.  Dodsworth,  as  fast  as  you  can. 

And  the  L-nsd-les  and  H-rtf-rds  shall  chuse  lum  for  leader. 

Yes ,  sleeper  of  ages,  thou  shall  be  their  Chosen ; 

And  deeply  with  thee  will  they  sorrow,  good  men. 
To  think  that  all  Europe  has,  suice  thou  wert  frozen, 

80  alter'd,  thou  hardly  canst  know  it  again. 

And  Eld-n  will  weep  o'er  each  sad  innovation 

Such  oceans  of  tears,  thou  wilt  fancy  that  he 
Has  been  also  laid  up  in  a  long  congelation, 

And  IB  only  now  thawing ,  dear  Roger,  like  thee. 

THE  MILLENIUIVL 

SUGGBSTBD  BY  THB  LaTB  V?0RK  OP  THB  RBVBRBKD   BR.    IRV-NG   "ON   PROPHBCT." 

A  MiLLRKiini  at  hand !  —  Fm  delighted  to  hear  it  — 

As  matters,  both  public  and  private,  now  go. 
With  multitudes  round  us  all  starving ,  or  near  it, 

A  good  rich  Millenium  will  come  d  propos. 

Only  think.  Master  FVed,  what  delight  to  behold. 

Instead  of  thy  bankrupt  old  City  of  Rags, 
A  bran-new  Jerusalem ,  built  all  of  gold, 

Sound  bullion  throughout,  from  the  roof  to  the  flags  — 

A  city  ,  where  wine  and  cheap  corn  ^  shall  abound,  — 

A  celestial  Cocaigne^  on  whose  buttery  shelves 
We  may  swear  the  best  tilings  of  this  world  will  be  found. 

As  your  saints  seldom  fail  to  take  care  of  themselves ! 

Thanks ,  reverend  expounder  of  raptures  elysian,  * 

Divine  Squintifobus ,  who ,  placed  within  reach 
Of  two  opposite  worlds,  by  a  twist  of  your  \ision 

Can  cast,  at  the  same  time,  a  sly  look  at  each;  — 

Thanks,  thanks  for  the  hope  thou  liast  given  us,  that  we 

May,  even  in  our  own  times,  a  jubilee  share, 
Which  so  long  has  been  promised  by  prophets  like  thoe. 

And  so  often  has  faii'd ,  we  began  to  despair. 

There  was  Whiston,  *  who  learnedly  took  Prince  Eugene 

For  the  man  who  must  bring  the  Millenium  about ; 
ThereV  Faber,  whose  pious  predictions  have  been 

All  belied,  ere  his  book's  iirst  edition  was  out;  — 

There  was  Counsellor  Dobbs,  too,  an  Irish  M.  P., 

Who  discoursed  on  the  subject  with  signal  ecldt^ 
And,  each  day  of  his  life ,  sat  expecting  to  see 

A  Millenium  break  out  in  the  town  of  Armagh  I  * 

There  was  also  —  but  why  should  I  burden  my  lay 

With  yourBrotherses,  Southcotes,  and  names  less  deserving. 

When  all  past  Millcniums  henceforth  must  give  way 
To  the  last  new  Millenium  of  Orator  Irv-iig. 

1  "A  measaFe  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and  three  measures  of  bstrley  for  a  penay.**  —  Ae».cS. 

1  See  the  oration  of  this  reverend  gentleman ,  where  he  dencribes  the  connubial  joys  of 
paradise,  and  paints  the  angels  hovering  around  "each  happy  fair.'* 

S  When  Whiston  presented  to  Prince  Engei^  the  Essay  in  which  he  attempted  to  connect 
hU  \ictories  over  the  Turks  with  revelation  ,  the  Prince  is  said  to  have  replied  that  ^^he  was 
not  aware  he  had  ever  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  St.  Joiin." 

4  Mr.  Dobbs  was  a  Member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and,  on  all  other  subjects  but  the  Mille- 
nium, a  \ery  sensible  person.  He  chose  Armagh  as  the  scene  of  tho  Millenium,  on  acconat  of  the 
name  Armageddon ,  mentioned  in  Revelation! 
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Go  on,  mighty  man,  —  doom  them  all  to  the  shelf  — 

And,  when  next  thou  with  Prophecy  troublest  thy  sconce, 

Oh  forget  not ,  I  pray  thee ,  to  prove  that  thyself 

Art  the  Beast  (chapter  4)  that  sees  nine  ways  at  once! 

THE  THREE  DOCTORS. 

Doctoribus  Istnnur  tribas. 

Though  many  great  Doctors  there  be. 

There  are  three  that  all  Doctors  o'ertop,  — 

Dr.  Eady,  that  fiimons  M.  D., 
Dr.  S--they ,  and  dear  Doctor  Slop. 

The  purger  —  the  proser  —  the  bard  — 

All  quacks  in  a  different  style; 
Dr.  S — they  writes  books  by  the  yard, 

Dr.  Eady  writes  puffs  by  the  mile! 

Dr.  Slop,  in  no  merit  outdone 

By  his  scribbling  or  physicking  brother, 
Can  dose  us  with  stuff  like  the  one, 

Ay,  and  doze  us  with  stuff  like  th'  other. 

Dr.  Eady  good  company  keeps 

With  "No  Popery"  scribes  on  the  walls  ; 
Dr.  S — they  as  gloriously  sleeps 

With  "No  Popery"  scribes,  on  the  stalls. 

Dr.  Slop ,  upon  subjects  diyine. 

Such  bedlamite  slaver  lets  drop. 
That ,  it  Eady  should  take  the  mcid  line. 

He'll  be  sure  of  a  patient  in  Slop. 

Seven  millions  of  Papists ,  no  less. 

Dr.  S— they  attacks,  like  a  Turk; * 
Dr.  Eady ,  loss  bold,  I  confess. 

Attacks  but  his  maid  of  all  work.  * 

Dr.  S — they ,  for  his  grand  attack. 

Both  a  laureate  and  senator  is; 
While  poor  Dr.  Eady,  alack, 

Has  been  had  up  to  Bow-street,  for  his ! 

And  truly,  the  law  does  so  blunder. 

That,  though  little  blood  has  been  spilt,  he 

May  probably  suffer  as,  under 
The  Chalking  Act,  knovm  to  be  guilty. 

So  much  for  the  merits  sublime 

(With  whose  catalogue  ne'er  should  I  stop) 
Of  the  tliree  greatest  lights  of  our  time. 

Doctors  Eady  and  S—they  and  Slop! 

IShould  you  ask  me,  to  which  of  the  three 

Great  Doctors  the  preference  should  fall. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  I  agree 

Dr.  Eady  must  go  to  the  wall. 

But,  as  S — they  with  laurels  is  crown'd. 

And  Slop  with  a  wig  and  a  tail  is. 
Let  Eady's  bright  temples  be  bound 

With  a  swinging  ^^Corona  MurdUs  /"  ' 

EPITAPH  ON  A  TUFT-HUNTER. 

Lament,  lament,  Sir  Isaac  Heard, 

Put  mourning  round  thy  page ,  Debrett, 

1  Thia  Seraphie  Doctor,  in  the  preface  to  bis  last  work  {Findicitr  Et^rUHte  Anflieantr)^ 
is  pleased  to  anatbematize  not  only  all  Catbolicii ,  bat  all  advocates  of  Catholics :  -»  ^^Tfaey 
have  for  their  immediate  allies  (he  says)  every  faction  that  is  banded  a^inst  the  State,  every 
demago^e,  every  irrelirlous  and  secfitious  Journalist,  every  open  and  every  insidious  enemy 
to  Monarchy  and  to  Chnstianiiy." 

2  See  the  late  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of  the  appearance  of  this  gentleman  at  one  of 
the  police-offices ,  In  consequence  of  an  alleged  aiisaiilt  upon  his  **maid  of  ail  work.'* 

S  A  crown  granted  aa  a  reward  among  the  Romans  to  persons  who  performed  any  eitraor- 
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"Give  U8  onr  legs!  —  give  as  our  legs!" 
Touched  with  the  sad  and  sorrowful  scene, 
I  askM  what  all  this  yell  mieht  mean? 
When  the  Spirit  repfied,  with  a  grin  of  glee, 
**'Tjs  the  cry  of  the  suitors  in  Chancery ! " 

I  looked,  and  I  saw  a  wizard  rise. 

With  a  wig  like  a  cloud  before  men's  eyes. 

In  his  aged  hand  he  held  a  wand. 

Wherewith  he  beckon'd  his  embryo  band. 

And  they  moTed,  and  moved,  as  he  waved  it  o*er, 

But  they  never  got  on  one  inch  the  more; 

And  still  they  kept  limping  to  and  fro. 

Like  Ariels  round  old  Prospero  — 

Saying,  ^'Dear  Master,  let  us  go ;" 

But  still  old  Prospero  answered,  ^^No.'' 

And  I  heard  the  while,  that  wizard  elf. 

Mustering,  muttering  spells  to  himself. 

While  over  as  many  old  papers  he  turn'd, 

As  Hume  ere  moved  for,  or  Omar  burn'd. 

He  talk'd  of  his  Virtue,  though  some,  less  nice, 

(He  ownM  with  a  sigh)  preferred  his  Fice  — 

And  he  said,  "I  think"  —  "I  doubt"  —"I  hope,'* 

Caird  God  to  witness,  and  damn'd  the  Pope; 

With  many  more  sleights  of  tongue  and  hand 

I  could  n^t,  for  the  soul  of  me,  understand. 

Amazed  and  posed,  I  was  just  about 

To  ask  bis  name,  when  the  screams  without, 

The  merdless  clack  of  the  imps  within. 

And  that  conjuror's  mutterings,  made  such  a  din, 

That,  startled,  I  woke  —  leap'd  up  in  my  bed  — 

Found  the  Spirit,  the  imps,  and  the  conjuror  fled. 

And  bless'd  my  stars,  right  pleased  to  see 

That  I  was  n't  as  yet,  in  Chancery. 

NEWS  FOR  COUNTRY  COUSINS. 

Dbar  Coz,  as  I  know  neither  you  nor  Miss  Draper, 
When  Parliament's  up,  ever  take  in  a  paper, 
But  trust  for  your  news  to  such  stray  odds  and  ends 
As  you  chance  to  pick  up  from  political  friends  — 
Being  one  of  this  well-inforro*d  class,  I  sit  down. 
To  transmit  you  the  last  newest  news  that's  in  town. 

As  to  Greece  and  Lord  Cochrane,  things  could  n't  look  better - 

His  Lordship  (who  promises  now  to  fight  faster) 
Has  just  taken  Rhodes,  and  despatch'd  off  a  letter 

To  Daniel  O'Conncl,  to  make  him  Grand  Master; 
Engaging  to  change  the  old  name,  if  he  can. 
From  the  KnighU  of  St.  John  to  the  Knights  of  St.  Dan)  — 
Or,  if  Dan  should  prefer,  as  a  still  better  whim. 
Being  made  the  Colossus,  'tis  all  one  to  him. 

From  Russia  the  last  accounts  are,  that  the  Czar  — 
Most  generous  and  kind,  as  all  sovereigns  are. 
And  whose  first  princely  act  (as  you  know ,  I  suppose) 
Was  to  give  away  all  his  late  brother's  old  clothes  — 
Is  now  busy  collecting,  with  brotherly  care. 

The  late  Emperor's  night-caps,  and  thinks  of  bestowing 
One  night-cap  a-piece  (if  he  has  them  to  spare) 

On  all  the  distinguish'd  old  ladies  now  going. 
(While  I  write,  an  arrival  from  Riga  —  "the  Brothers"  — 
Having  night-caps  on  board  for  Lord  Eld-n  and  others.) 

Last  advices  from  India  —  Sir  Archy,  'tis  thought. 
Was  near  catching  a  Tartar  (the  first  ever  caught 
In  N.  lat.  21)  —  and  his  Highness  Burmese, 
Being  very  hard  prest  to  shell  out  the  rupees, 
But  not  having  much  ready  rhino,  they  say,  meant 
To  pawn  his  august  golden  foot  *  for  the  payment.  — 

*  This  Potentate  styles  himself  the  Monarch  of  the  Golden  Foot. 
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?Iow  lucky  for  monarchs,  that  can,  when  they  chase, 
has  establish  a  running  account  with  the  Jews !) 
The  security  being  what  Rothschild  calb  ''goot,** 
A  loan  will  be  forthwith,  of  course,  set  on  foot;  — 
The  pardes  are  Rothschild  —  A.  fiaring  and  Co., 
And  three  other  great  pawnbrokers  —  each  takes  a  toe. 
And  engages  (lest  Gold-foot  should  give  us  leg  bail. 
As  he  £d  once  before)  to  pay  down  on  the  nail. 

This  is  all  for  the  present,  —  what  vile  pens  and  paper! 
Yours  truly,  dear  Cousin,  —  best  love  to  Miss  Draper. 

AN  INCANTATION. 

SUHO  BY  THB  BUBBLB  SPIRTr. 

AiB  —  Gome  nith  me.  and  we  will  go 
Where  the  rocKS  of  eoral  grow." 

Comb  with  me,  and  we  will  blow 
Loto  of  bubbles,  as  we  go; 
Bubbles,  bright  as  ever  Hope 
Drew  from  fancy  —  or  from  soap ; 
Bright  as  e'er  the  South  Sea  sent 
From  its  frothy  element ! 
Come  with  me,  and  we  will  blow 
Lots  of  bubbles  as  we  go. 
Mix  the  lather,  JomnsT  W-lks, 
Thou  who  rhym^st  so  well  to  '^bilks:'*  ^ 
Mix  the  lather  —  who  can  be 
Fitter  for  such  task  than  thee. 
Great  M.  P.  for  ifi^udtbury ! 

Now  the  frothy  charm  b  ripe, 
Puf&ng  Peter,  bring  thy  pipe,  — 
Thou,  whom  andent  Coyentry 
Once  so  dearly  loved,  that  she 
Knew  not  which  to  her  was  sweeter, 
Peeping  Tom  or  puffing  Peter  — 

Puff  the  bubbles  high  in  air. 
Puff  thy  best  to  keep  them  there. 
Bravo,  bravo,  PbtbbM — ^rb! 
Now  the  rainbow  humbugs  *  soar, 
Glittering  all  with  golden  hues. 
Such  as  haunt  the  dreams  of  Jews  — 
Some,  reflecting  mines  that  lie 
Under  Chillis  glowing  sky ; 
Some,  those  virgin  pearls  that  sleep 
Cloister'd  in  the  southern  deep ; 
f  Others,  as  if  lent  a  ray 

From  the  streaming  Milky  Way, 
Glistening  o'er  with  curds  and  whey 
From  the  cows  of  Aldemey ! 

Now's  the  moment  —  who  shall  first 
Catch  the  babbles  ere  they  burst? 
Run,  ye  souires,  ye  viscounts,  nm, 
Bb-6]>-n,  T-tnh-ii,  P-ui-rst-n;  — 
John  W-lks,  junior,  runs  beside  ye, 
Take  the  good  the  knaves  provide  ye  1 ' 
See,  with  uptumM  eyes  and  hands. 
Where  the  CAareman,^  Br-od-n,  stands, 
Gaping  for  the  froth  to  fedl 
Down  his  swallow  —  lye  and  all ! 
Seel  — 

1  Stronc  indleatioiiB  of  chtfraeter  may  be  sometimes  traced  in  the  rhymes  to  aames.   Mar- 
veil  tboarht  so,  when  he  wrote 

"Sir  Edward  Solton, 

The  foolish  knirht  who  rhymes  to  mutton.** 
S  An  hnmble  imitation  of  oue  of  our  modern  poete,  who.  in  a  poem  against  war,  afltet 
descriMnr  the  splendid  liabUiments  of  the  soldier,  apostrophizes  him  —  "thon  rainbow  raflian!** 

S  ''Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
4  So  called  by  a  soit  of  Tusoaa  dulciiicatioa  of  the  dk,  in  the  word  *<Chairmaa.** 
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But,  bark,  my  time  is  oot  — 
Now,  like  gome  great  water-spout, 
ScatterM  by  the  cannon^s  thunder. 
Burst,  ye  bubbles,  all  asunder! 

[Here  the  stage  darkeru^  —  a  discordant  crash  is  heard  from  the  orchestra  —  th^ 
broken  hubbies  descend  in  a  saponaceous  but  uncleanly  mist  over  the  heads  of  the 
Dramatis  Personae^  and  the  scene  drops  ^  leaving  tAe  buhble-hunters  —  all  m 
the  suds.] 

A  DAEAM  OF  TURTLE. 

BY  SIR  W.  CURTIS. 

*TwAS  evening  time,  in  the  twilight  sweet 

I  was  sailing  along,  when  —  whom  should  I  meet. 

But  a  turtle  journeying  o^er  the  sea, 

"On  the  service  of  his  Majesty !"  * 

When  I  spied  him  first,  in  the  twilight  dim 
I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him ; 
But  said  to  myself  —  as  slow  he  plied 
His  fins ,  and  rolled  from  side  to  side. 
Conceitedly  over  the  watery  path  — 
'^'Tis  my  Lord  of  St-w-ll  ,  taking  a  bath. 
And  I  hear  him  now ,  among  the  fishes. 
Quoting  Vatel  and  Burgerdisciusr* 

But,  no  —  *twas,  indeed,  a  turtle,  wide 

And  plump  as  ever  these  eyes  descried; 

A  turtle ,  juicy  as  ever  yet 

Glued  up  the  lips  of  a  baronet ! 

Ah ,  much  did  it  grieve  my  soul  to  see 

That  an  animal  of  such  dignity. 

Like  an  absentee,  abroad  should  roam. 

When  he  ought  to  stay  and  be  ate,  at  home. 

But  now ,  ^^a  change  came  o*er  my  dream,^ 

Like  the  magic  lantem^s  shifting  slider ; 
I  look'd ,  and  saw  by  the  evening  beam, 

On  the  back  of  that  turtle  sate  a  rider,  — 
A  goodly  man ,  with  an  eye  so  merry, 
I  knew  twas  our  Foreign  Secretary, 
Who  there,  at  his  ease,  did  sit  and  tmile. 
Like  Waterton  on  his  crocodile; 
Cracking  such  jokes ,  at  every  motion. 

As  made  the  turtle  squeakVith  glee, 
And  own  that  they  gave  him  a  lively  notion 

Of  what  his  own/orced-meat  balls  would  be 

So ,  on  the  Sec,  in  his  glory,  went^ 

Over  that  briny  element, 

Waving  his  hand ,  as  he  took  farewell. 

With  a  graceful  air ,  and  bidding  me  tell 

In<jpring  friends,  that  the  turtle  and  he 

Were  gone  on  a  foreign  embassy  — 

To  soften  the  heart  of  a  Diplomate^ 

Who  is  known  to  doat  upon  verdant  fist. 

And  to  let  admiring  Europe  see. 

That  caUpash  and  calipee 

Are  the  EngBsh  forms  of  Diplomacy ! 

A  VOICE  FROM  MARATHON. 

O  FOR  a  voice ,  as  loud  as  that  of  Fame, 

To  breathe  the  word  —  Arise  I 
From  Pindus  to  Taygetus  to  proclaim  — 

Let  every  Greek  arise ! 

*'  We  are  told  tliat  the  pawport  of  the  late  fftand  diplomatlo  tartle  described  Um  as  '*•• 
Ris  Majesty's  •ervlce.**  b  r 

•— —  dapibofl  sQpreail 
Orata  toMudo  iovis. 
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Ye  who  have  hearts  to  strike  a  singlf  blow, 

Hear  my  despairing  cries! 
Ye  who  have  hands  to  immoiate  one  foe, 

Arisel  arise!  arise! 

From  the  dim  fields  of  Asphodel  beneath. 

Upborne  by  cloudy  sighs 
Of  those  who  love  thor  country  still  in  death,  — 

E'en  I — e*en  / —  arise  I 

These  are  not  hands  for  earthly  wringing  —  these !  — 
Blood  should  not  blind  these  eyes !  — 

Yet  here  I  stand,  untorabM  Miltiadbs, 
Weeping  —  arise !  arise! 

Hear  ye  the  groans  that  heave  thb  burial-field?  — 

Old  Grecians  saviour^band  ' 

Cry  from  the  dust  —  ^^Fight  on !  nor  daeb  to  yield ! 

Save  ye  our  father-ltuid! 

'^Blunt  with  your  bosom  the  barbaric  spear ! 

Break  it  within  your  breast ; 
Then  come ,  brave  Ureek !  and  join  your  brothers  here 

Li  our  immortal  rest!'' 

Shall  modem  Datu,  swoln  with  Syrian  pride. 

Cover  the  land  with  slaves  ?  — 
Ay  —  let  them  cover  it,  both  far  and  wide,  — 

Cover  it  with  their  graves  I 

Much  has  been  done  —  but  more  remains  to  do  — 

Ye  have  fought  longand  weU  1 
The  trump  that,  on  the  Egean ,  glory  blew, 

Seenrd  with  a  sterm.to  swell ! 

Asia's  grim  tyrant  shudder'd  at  the  sound. 

He  leapM  upon  his  throne ! 
Murmur'd  his  horse-tail'd  chieftainry  around  — 

**Another  MaraUum  /" 

Dodona ,  'mid  her  fanes  and  forests  hoar. 

Heard  it  with  solemn  glee: 
And  old  Parnassus ,  with  a  lofty  roar, 

Told  it  from  sea  to  sea ! 

High-bosom'd  Greece,  through  her  unnumber'd  vales, 

Broke  forth  in  gkrions  soi^! 
Her  classic  streams  that  plough  the  iieadlong  dales, 

Thunder'd  the  notes  along ! 

But  there's  a  bloodier  wreath  to  gain,  oh  fitiends! 

Now  rise,  or  ever  fall  1 
If  ye  fight  now  no  fiercer  than  the  fiends, 

Better  not  fight  at  all! 

The  feverish  war-drum  mingles  with  the  fife 

In  dismal  symphony. 
And  Moslem  strikes  at  liberty  and  life,  — 

For  both ,  strike  harder  ye ! 

Hark !  how  Cithaeron  with  his  earthquake  voice 

Calls  to  the  utmost  shores ! 
While  Pluto  bars ,  against  the  ri?ing  noise. 

His  adamantine  doors ! 

Athen^,  tiptoe  on  her  crumbling  dome. 

Cries  —  "Youth ,  ye  must  be  men!" 
And  Echo  shouts  within  her  rocky  tomb,  — 

'^Greeks,  become  Greeks  again!" 

The  stone  first  brought,  his  living  tomb  to  close, 

Pausanias'  mother  piled: 
MiDtrons  of  Greece!  will  ye  do  less  for  fees. 

Than  she  did  for  her  child  ? 
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I^t  boyhood  strike !  —  Let  every  rank  and  age 

Do  each  what  each  can  do  !  < 
Let  him  whose  arm  is  mighty  as  his  rage. 

Strike  deep  —  strike  home  —  strike  through ! 

Be  wise ,  be  firm ,  be  cautious ,  yet  be  bold ! 

Be  brother-true !  be  Onb  ! 
I  teach  but  what  the  Phrygian  taught  of  old  — 

Divide^  and  he  wndone  I 

Hallow 'd  in  life,  in  death  itself,  is  he 

Who  for  his  country  dies ; 
A  light,  a  star,  to  all  futurity  — 

Arise  ye,  then!  arise! 

O  countrymen!  O  countrymen!  once  more  — 
By  earth  —  and  seas  —  and  skies  — 

By  Heav'n  —  by  sacred  Hades  —  I  implore  — 
Arise!  arise!  arise! 


CQTTON  AND  CORN. 

A  DIALOOUB. 


Said  Cotton  to  Corn ,  t'other  day, 
As  they  met ,  and  exchanged  a  salute  — 

(Squire  Corn  in  his  cabriolet. 
Poor  Cotton,  half  famishM,  on  foot) 


'^Great  squire ,  if  it  is  n*t  uncivil 

To  hint  at  starvation  before  you. 
Look  down  on  a  hungry  poor  devil. 

And  give  him  some  bread,  I  implore  yon  !*' 

Quoth  Com  then,  in  answer  to  Cotton, 
Perceiving  he  meant  to  make/ree,  — 

"Low  fellow ,  you've  surely  forgotten 
The  distance  between  you  and  me  1 

"To  expect  that  we ,  peers  of  high  birth. 

Should  waste  our  illustrious  acres 
For  no  other  purpose  on  earth 

Than  to  fatten  curst  calico-makers !  — 

'^That  bishops  to  bobbins  should  bend,  — - 
Should  stoop  from  their  bench's  sublimity. 

Great  dealers  m  lawn ,  to  befriend 
Your  contemptible  dealers  in  dimity! 

"No  —  vile  manufacture!  ne'er  harbour 
A  hope  to  be  fed  at  our  boards ;  — 

Base  offspring  of  Arkwright ,  the  barber. 
What  daim  canst  thou  have  upon  lords? 

"No  —  thanks  to  the  taxes  and  debt, 
And  the  triumph  of  paper  o'er  guineas, 

Our  race  of  Lord  Jemmys ,  as  yet. 
May  defy  your  whole  rabble  of  Jemiyt  f 

So  saying,  whip,  crack,  and  away 
Went  Com  in  his  cab  through  the  throng. 

So  madly,  I  heard  them  all  say 
Squire  Cora  would  be  down ,  before  long. 

THE  DONKEY  AND  HIS  PANNIERS. 

A  PABLB. 

feHOfl  Jam  tadat  aaellua. 


Farce  Ull;  Testram  deliciom  est  asiaiu.  —        VIROIL.  Copa. 

A  DONiCBT,  whose  talent  for  burdens  was  wondrous, 
So  much  that  you'd  swear  he  rejoiced  in  a  load. 
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One  day  had  to  jog  under  panniers  so  pondVoos, 
That  —  down  the  poor  donkey  fell,  smack  on  the  road. 

His  owners  and  driTers  stood  round  in  amaze  — 
What!  Neddy,  the  patient,  the  prosperous  Neddy, 

So  easy  to  drive  through  the  dirtiest  ways, 
For  every  description  of  job-work  so  ready! 

One  driver  (whom  Ned  might  have  *^haird"  as  a  "brother'')  ^ 

Had  just  been  proclaiming  his  donkey's  renown, 
For  vigour,  for  spirit,  for  one  thing  or  other,  — 

When,  lo,  'mid  his  praises,  the  donkey  came  down! 

But,  how  to  upraise  him ?  —  one  shouts,  t''other  whistles. 

While  Jenky ,  the  conjuror ,  wisest  of  all. 
Declared  that  an  "over-producdon"  of  thistles  — * 

(Here  Ned  gave  a  stare)  —  was  the  cause  of  his  fail. 

Another  wise  Solomon  cries,  as  he  passes ,  — 

"There,  let  him  alone,  and  the  ht  will  soon  cease; 
The  beast  has  been  fighting  with  other  jack-asses. 

And  this  is  his  mode  of  ^transition  to  peace.^ " 

Some  lookM  at  his  hoofs ,  and ,  with  learned  grimaces. 
Pronounced  that  too  lone  without  shoes  he  had  gone  — 

"Let  the  blacksmith  provide  him  a  sound  metal  hasis^ 
(The  wiseacres  said),  and  he's  sure  to  jog  on." 

But  others  who  gabbled  a  jargon  half  GaeDc, 

Exdaim'd,  "Hoot  awa,  mon,  you're  a'  gane  astray,"  — 

And  declared  that,  '^whoe'er  might  prefer  the  metalUc, 
They'd  shoe  their  oum  donkeys  with  papier  macA^." 

Meanwhile  the  poor  Neddy ,  in  torture  and  fear. 
Lay  under  his  panniers,  scarce  able  to  groan, 
And  —^  what  was  still  dolefuUer  —  lending  an  ear 
.  To  advisers  whose  ears  were  a  match  for  his  own. 

At  length,  a  plain  rustic,  whose  wit  went  so  far 

As  to  see  others'  folly,  roar'd  out ,  as  he  pass'd  — 
"Quick  —  off  with  the  panniers,  all  dolts  as  ye  are. 

Or  your  prosperous  Neddy  will  soon  kidc  his  last!" 

ODE  TO  THE  SUBLIME  PORTE. 

Grbat  Sultan,  how  wise  are  thy  state  compositions! 

And  oh,  above  all,  I  admire  that  decree. 
In  which  thou  command'st  that  all  she  politicians 

Shall  forthwith  be  strangled  and  cast  in  the  sea. 

'Tis  my  fortune  to  know  a  lean  Benthamite  spinster  — 

A  maid ,  who  her  fiuth  in  old  Jbrbht  puts ; 
Who  talks ,  with  a  lisp ,  of  "the  last  new  Westmtfwter," 

And  hopes  you're  delighted  with  "Mill  upon  Gluts ;" 

Who  tells  you  how  clever  one  Mr.  F-nbl-nqub  is. 

How  charming  his  Articles  'gainst  the  Nobility ;  — 
And  assures  you ,  that  e'en  a  gentleman's  rank  is. 

In  Jeremy's  school ,  of  no  sort  of  utility. 

To  see  her ,  ye  Grods .  a  new  Number  devouring  — 
Art.  1  —  "On  the  ffeedle's  variations,"  by  Snip ;  — 

Art.  2  —  "On  the  Bondage  of  Greece,"  by  John  —  B  —  r-hc 
(That  eminent  dealer  in  scribbling  and  scrip ;)  — 

Art.  8  —  "Upon  FalUcies,"  JsRBBr*!  own  — 
(The  chief  fallacy  being  his  hope  to  find  readers) ;  — 

Art.  4.  —  "Upon  Honesty ,"  author  unknown;  — 
Art.  5  —  (by  the  young  Mr.  M  — )  "Hints  to  Breeders. 


»> 


1  AUadlag  to  an  early  poem  of  Mr.  Coleridge^s  addressed  to  an  an ,  aad  beginainf ,  "I 
hall  thee ,  lirother  V* 

2  A  eertain  country  gentleman  having  said  in  the  Home,  ^Hhat  we  mint  retam  at  laat  to 
the  food  of  oar  ancestors,**  somebody  asked  Mr.  T.  **wliat  food  the  gentleman  meant Y  — 
'^TUtiles,  1  eappose,**  answered  Mr.  T. 
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Oh  Saltan ,  oh  Sultan,  though  oft  for  the  bag 

And  the  bowstruig  ,  like  thee ,  I  am  tempt^  to  caU  *— 

Though  drowning*!}  too  good  for  each  bine-stocking  hag, 
I  would  bag  this  she  Benthamite  first  of  them  au! 

Ay ,  and  —  lest  she  should  ever  again  Uft  her  head 

From  the  watery  bottom ,  her  dack  to  renew,  — 
As  a  cloff,  as  a  sinker,  far  better  than  lead, 

I  would  hang  round  her  nedc  her  own  darling  Review. 

REFLECTIONS 

SU66BSTBD  BY   A  LATB  CORRBSPONDRNCB   ON  THB   CATHOLIC  QUBSTION. 

Pooh  Catholics ,  bitter  enough. 

Heaven  knows,  are  the  doses  you Ve  taken; 
You've  swallow'd  down  L-v-rp — ^l's  stuflF, 

His  nonsense  of  ether ,  '^weil  shaken  ;^' 
You've  borne  the  mad  slaver  of  Lbbs, 

And  the  twaddle  of  saintly  Lord  L-rt-n  ; 
But  —  worse,  oh  ye  gods ,  than  all  these  — 

You've  been  lectured  by  Mr.  Sec.  H-rt-n  ! 

Alas  for  six  millions  of  men  1 

Fit  Buhjecti  for  nought  but  dissection. 
When  H-RT-N  himself  takes  the  pen. 

To  tell  them  they've  lost  his  protection ! 
Ye  sects ,  who  monopolise  bliss,  1 

TVhile  your  neighbours'  damnation  yon  sport  on. 
Know  ye  any  damnation  like  this  — 

To  be  cut  by  the  Under  Sec.  H-rt-n  V 

THE  GHOST  OF  MILTIADES.^ 

Ah  qaotics  dabiiis  ScriptU  exarslt  amator!  —  OVID. 

Thb  ghost  of  Mildades  came  at  night. 
And  he  stood  by  the  bed  of  the  Benthamite, 
And  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  thrill'd  the  frame, 
*']f  ever  the  sound  of  Marathon's  name 
Hath  fired  thy  blood ,  or  flnsh'd  thy  brow. 
Lover  of  liberty ,  rouse  thee  now  t" 

The  Benthamite,  yawning,  left  his  bed  — 

Away  to  the  Stock  Exchange  he  sped . 

And  he  found  the  scrip  of  Greece  so  high. 

That  it  fired  his  blood,  it  flnsh'd  his  eye. 

And  oh !  'twas  a  sight  for  the  ghost  to  see. 

For  there  never  was  Greek  more  Greek  than  he ! 

And  still ,  as  the  premium  higher  went. 

His  ecstasy  rose  —  so  much  fer  cent, 

(As  we  see,  in  a  glass  that  tells  the  weather, 

The  heat  and  the  silver  rise  together). 

And  Liberty  sung  from  the  patriot's  lip. 

While  a  voice  from  his  pocket  whisper'd,  ^Seripl" 

The  ghost  of  Miltiades  came  agun;  — 
He  smiled,  as  the  pale  moon  shines  through  rain. 
For  his  soul  was  glad  at  that  patriot  strain ; 
(And,  poor,  dear  ghost  —  how  little  he  knew 
The  jobs  and  tricks  of  the  Philhellene  crew !) 
^'Blessings  and  thanks !"  was  aU  he  said. 
Then  melting  away  ^  like  a  night-dream ,  fled ! 

The  Benthamite  hears  —  amazed  that  ghosts 
Could  be  such  fools  —  and  away  he  posts, 
A  patriot  still  ?  Ah  no ,  ah  no  — 
Goddess  of  Freedom ,  thy  scrip  is  low. 
And ,  warm  and  fond  as  thy  lovers  are. 
Thou  triest  their  passion  when  under  par. 
The  Benthamite's  ardour  fast  decays. 
By  turns,  he  weeps,  and  swears,  and  prays. 
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And  wishes  the  D — 1  had  crescent  and  cross, 

Ere  he  had  been  forced  to  sell  at  a  loss. 

They  quote  him  the  stock  of  yarioas  nations, 

But,  spite  of  his  classie  associations, 

Lord !  how  he  loathes  the  Greek  fuototions  / 

"Who'll  bay  my  scrip  ?    Who'll  buy  my  scrip  V* 

Is  now  the  theme  of  the  patriot's  lip, 

As  he  runs  to  tell  how  hard  his  lot  is 

To  Messrs.  Orlando  an4  Luriottis, 

And  says ,  "Oh  Greece ,  for  liberty's  sake, 

Do  buy  my  scrip ,  and  I  tow  to  break 

Those  dark ,  unholy  bonds  of  thine  — 

If  you'll  only  consent  to  buy  up  mtfie  ?" 

The  ghost  of  Miltiades  came  once  more ;  — 
His  brow ,  like  the  night ,  was  lowering  o*er. 
And  he  ssud ,  with  a  look  that  flash'd  dismay, 
"Of  Liberty's  foes  the  worst  are  they 
Who  turn  to  a  trade  her  cause  divine. 
And  gamble  for  gold  on  Freedom's  shrine!" 
Thus  saying ,  the  ghost,  as  he  took  his  flight. 
Gave  a  Panhian  kick  to  the  Benthamite, 
Which  sent  him ,  whimpering,  off  to  Jerry  — 
And  vanish'd  away  to  the  Stygian  ferry! 

CORN  AND  CATHOLICS. 

IJtram  honun 

Diriufl  boram?  —  Incerti  Auctortt. 

What  !  still  those  two  infernal  questions, 

That  with  our  meals ,  our  slumbers  mix  — 
That  spoil  our  tempers  and  cHgestions  — 

Eternal  Corn  and  Catholics ! 

Gods !  were  there  ever  two  such  bores  9 

Notlung  else  talk'd  of,  night  or  morn  — 
Nothing  in  doors ,  or  out  of  doors. 

But  endless  Catholics  aad  Com! 

Never  was  such  a  brace  of  pests  — 

While  Ministers,  sdU  worse  than  either, 
Skill'd  but  in  feathering  their  nests,^ 

Bore  us  with  both ,  and  settle  neither. 

So  addled  in  my  cranium  meet 

Popery  and  Corn ,  that  oft  I  doubt. 
Whether,  this  year,  'twas  bonded  wheat, 

Or  bonded  papists ,  they  let  out. 

Here  landlords ,  here  polendcs,  nail  you, 

Arm'd  with  all  rubbish  they  can  rake  up; 
Prices  and  texts  at  once  assaH  you  — 

From  Daniel  these ,  and  those  from  Jacob. 

And  when  yon  sleep ,  with  head  still  torn 

Between  the  two ,  their  shapes  you  mix, 
Till  sometimes  Catholics  seem  Corn ,  — 

Then  Com  again  seem  Catholics. 

Now  Dantzic  wheat  before  you  floats  — 

Now ,  Jesuits  from  California  — 
Now  Ceres ,  link'd  with  Titos  (kOs, 

CoBMS  dandng  through  the  "Porta  Comea.'*  * 

Oft ,  too ,  the  Com  grows  animate. 

And  a  whole  crop  of  heads  appears, 
like  Papists,  bearding  Church  and  State  — 

ThemselTes ,  together  by  the  (soraf 

•  The  Hon  Gate,  tkroagh  which  the  aadeats  tapposed  all  true  dreans  (wwh  as  thoso  ol 
the  Popish  Plot,  Im.)  to  pass. 
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While ,  leaders  of  the  wheat,  a  row 
Of  Poppies ,  gaudily  declaimiiig, 

Like  Counsellor  O'Bric  and  Co., 
Stand  forth ,  somniferously  flfuning  ! 

In  short,  their  torments  never  cease; 

And  oft  T  wish  myself  transferr'd  oif 
To  some  far,  lonely  land  of  peace. 

Where  Corn  or  Papists  ne  er  were  heard  of. 

Oh  waft  me ,  Parry ,  to  the  Pole ; 

For  —  if  my  fate  is  to  be  chosen 
*Twixt  bores  and  ice-bergs  —  on  my  soul, 

rd  rather,  of  the  two,  be  frozen! 


CROCKFORDIANA. 

BPIGRAHS. 

Mala  vicini  peorU  contaf  ia  Isdaoi. 

1. 

What  can  those  workmen  be  about? 
Do ,  C o ,  let  the  secret  out, 

Why  thus  your  houses  fall.  — 
Quoth  he ,  ''Since  folks  are  not  in  town, 
I  find  it  better  to  pull  dmon^ 

Than  have  no  pull  at  all.V 

2. 

Sbb,  passenger,  at  C d's  high  behest, 

Red  coats  by  62acfc-legs  ousted  from  their  nest,  — 
The  arts  of  peace  overmatching  reckless  war, 
And  gallant  Aotf^e  undone  by  wily  Noir! 

8. 

Impar  congreeaas  — 

Fatb  gave  the  word  —  the  King  of  dice  and  cards 
In  an  unguarded  moment  took  the  Guards ; 
Contrived  his  neighbours  in  a  trice  to  drub. 
And  did  the  trick  by  —  ttirmng^  up  a  Club. 

IWulluJii  simile  est  idem. 

'TIS  strange  how  some  wiU  differ  —  some  advance 
That  the  Guards'  Club-House  was  pull'd  down  by  chance; 
While  some ,  with  luster  notions  in  their  mazard. 
Stoutly  maintain  the  deed  was  done  by  hazard. 

THE  TWO  BONDSMEN. 

Whbn  Joseph,  a  Bondsman  in  Egypt,  of  old, 
Shunn'd  the  wanton  embraces  of  Potiphar's  dame, 

She  offer'd  him  jewels ,  she  offer'd  him  gold. 
But  more  than  all  riches  he  valued  his  fame. 

Oh  Joseph!  thou  Bondsman  of  Greece ,  can  it  be 

That  the  actions  of  namesakes  so  little  agree  ? 

Greek  Scrip  is  a  Potiphar's  lady  to  thee. 

When  with  13  per  cent,  she  end)ellish'd  her  charms. 

Didst  thou  fly,  honest  Joseph?  Yes— into  her  arms. 

Oh  Joseph!  dear  Joseph  !  bethink  thee  in  time. 

And  take  a  friend's  counsel ,  though  tender'd  in  rhyme. 

Refund ,  "honest"  Joseph :  how  great  were  the  shame, 

If,  when  posteriority  *  sits  on  thy  name, 

They  should  sternly  decree,  'twixt  your  namesake  and  you. 

That  he  was  the  Christian,  and  thou  wert  the  Jew. 

*  Remote  poaterity  — a  favourite  word  of  the  present  Attorney-General*!. 
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THE  PERIWINKLES  AND  THE  LOCUSTS. 

,  A  SALMAGUNDI  AN  HTHN. 

**To  Pannrve  was  assipied  th«  Lairdfliip  of  Salmarundl,  which  wot  yeiirly  worth 
6,189,106,789  ryalt ,  benidefl  the  revenae  of  the  Loeiuitt  and  Periwinkle* ,  amountiBr  one  year 
with  another  to  the  value  of  2,425,768,  &c.  fcc."  —  RABELAIS. 

^'HusRA  I  Hurra  !*'    I  heard  them  say, 
And  they  cheer'd  and  shoated  all  the  way, 
As  the  Laird  of  Salmagandi  went. 
To  open  in  state  his  Parliament. 

The  Salmagnndians  once  were  rich, 

Or  ilwught  they  were  —  no  matter  which  — 

For,  every  year,  the  Revenae* 

From  their  Periwinkles  larger  grew ; 

And  their  rulers ,  skillM  in  all  the  trick, 

And  legerdemain  of  arithmetic, 

Knew  how  to  place  1,  2,  3,  4, 

5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  and  10, 
Such  various  ways ,  behind ,  before. 
That  they  made  a  unit  seem  a  score. 

And  proved  themselves  most  wealthy  men ! 

So,  —  on  they  went ,  a  prosperous  crew, 

The  people  wise,  the  rulers  clever,  — 
And  God  help  those ,  like  me  and  you, 
Who  dared  to  doubt  (as  some  now  do) 
That  the  Periwinkle  Revenue 

Would  thus  go  flourishing  on  for  ever. 

'^Hurra!  hurra!''    I  heard  them  say, 
And  they  cheered  and  shouted  all  the  way, 
As  the  Great  Panurge  in  glory  went, 
To  open  his  own  dear  Parliament. 

But  folks  at  length  began  to  doubt 
What  all  this  conjuring  was  about; 
For,  every  day ,  more  deep  in  debt 
They  saw  th^  wealthy  rulers  get:  — 
**Let's  look  (said  they)  the  items  through. 
And  see  if  what  we're  told  be  true 
Of  our  Periwinkle  Revenue.'' 
But,  lord,  they  found  there  was  n't  a  tittle 

Of  truth  in  aught  they  heard  before; 
For,  they  gain'd  by  Periwinkles  little. 

And  lost  by  Locusts  ten  times  more! 
These  Locusts  are  a  lordly  breed 
Some  Salmagundians  love  to  feed. 
Of  all  the  beasts  that  ever  were  born. 
Your  Locust  most  delights  in  com; 
And ,  though  his  body  be  but  small. 
To  fatten  him  takes  the  devil  and  all ! 

Nor  this  the  worst,  for ,  direr  still, 

Alack ,  alack  and  a  well-a-day ! 

Their  Periwinkles ,  —  once  the  stay 
And  prop  of  the  Salmagundian  till  — 
For  want  of  feeding ,  all  fell  ill ! 

And  still ,  as  they  thinn'd  and  died  away. 
The  Locusts ,  ay ,  and  the  Locusts'  Bill, 

Grew  fieitter  and  fatter  every  day ! 

*^0h  fie !  oh  fie !"  was  now  the  cry. 
As  they  saw  the  gaudy  show  go  by, 
And  the  Laird  of  Salmagundi  went 
To  open  lus  Locust  Parliament! 

*  Acctnted  as  in  Swiffn  lue  ~ 

**Not  ao  a  natlon^H  revenueii  are  paid/* 
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A  CASE  OF  LIBEL. 

A  CERTAIN  old  Spnte,  who  dwells  below 
('Twere  a  Ubel,  perhaps ,  to  mention  where) 

Caiue  up  incog".,  some  winters  ago. 
To  try ,  for  a  change ,  the  London  air. 

So  well  he  looked,  and  dress Vi  and  talked. 
And  hid  his  tail  and  his  horns  so  handy, 

YouM  hardly  have  known  him,  as  he  walkM, 
From  •••♦•  J  or  any  other  Dandy. 

(N.B.  —  His  horns ,  they  say ,  unscrew ; 

So ,  he  has  but  to  take  them  out  of  the  socket, 
And  —  just  as  some  fine  husbands  do  — 

Conveniently  clap  them  into  his  pocket.) 

In  short ,  he  look'd  extremely  natty, 

And  e'en  contrived  —  to  liis  own  great  wonder  — 

By  dint  of  sundry  scents  from  Gattie, 
To  keep  the  sulphurous  hogo  under. 

And  so  my  gentleman  hoofd  about. 

Unknown  to  all  but  a  chosen  few 
At  White's  and  Crockford's,  where,  no  doubt. 

He  had  many  post-obits  falling  due. 

Alike  a  gamester  and  a  wit, 

At  night  he  was  seen  with  Crockford's  crew ; 
At  mom  with  learned  dames  would  sit  — 

So  pass'd  his  time  'twixt  I4ack  and  blue. 

Some  wish'd  to  make  him  an  M.  P., 
But ,  finding  W — Iks  was  also  one,  he 

Was  heard  to  say  ''he'd  be  d — d  if  he 
''Would  ever  sit  in  one  house  with  Johnny." 

At  length ,  as  secrets  travel  fast. 

And  devils ,  whether  he  or  she. 
Are  sure  to  be  found  out  at  last. 

The  affair  got  wind  most  rapidly. 

The  press,  the  impartial  press,  that  snubs 
Alike  a  fiend's  or  an  angel's  capers  — 

Miss  Paton's  soon  as  Beekebub's  — 
Fired  off  a  squib  in  the  morning  papers: 

"We  warn  good  men  to  keep  aloof 
From  a  grim  old  Dandy ,  seen  aboat, 

With  a  fire-proof  wig,  and  a  cloven  hoof, 
Through  a  neat-cut  Hoby  smoking  out." 

Now ,  the  Devil  being  a  gentleman. 

Who  piques  himself  on  his  well-bred  dealings. 

You  may  guess,  when  o'er  these  lines  he  ran. 
How  much  they  hurl  and  shock'd  his  feelings. 

Away  he  posts  to  a  man  of  law, 

And  oh,  'twould  make  you  laugh  to've  seen  *em, 
As  paw  shook  hand,  and  hand  shook  paw. 

And  'twas  "hail,  good  fellow,  well  met,"  between  'em. 

Straight  an  indictment  was  preferr'd  — 
And  much  the  Devil  enjoy'd  the  jest, 

When,  looking  among  the  judges,  he  heard 
That ,  of  all  the  hatch ,  his  own  was  Best. 

In  vain  Defendant  proffer'd  proof 

That  Plaintiff's  self  was  the  Father  of  Bvil  — 

Brought  Hoby  forth  ,  to  swear  to  the  hoof, 
And  Stultz ,  to  spoak  lo  the  tail  of  the  DevM. 

The  Jury  —  saints ,  all  snug  and  rich, 
And  readers  of  virtuous  Sunday  papers. 

Found  for  the  Plaintiff  —  on  hearing  which 
The  Devil  gave  one  of  his  loftiest  capers. 
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For  oh ,  it  was  nnto  to  the  father  of  lies 

(As  this  wily  fiend  is  named ,  in  the  Bib  e). 
To  find  it  settled  by  laws  so  wise. 

That  the  greater  the  truth,  the  worse  the  libel! 

LITERARY  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Wanted  —  Authors  of  all-work,  to  job  for  the  season, 

No  matter  which  party,  so  faithful  to  neither:  — 
Good"  hacks ,  who ,  if  posed  for  a  rhyme  or  a  reason, 

Can  manage,  like  *****,  to  do  without  either. 

If  in  gaol  y  all  the  better  for  ont^o'-door  topics ; 

Your  gaol  is  for  tray'llers  a  charming  retreat; 
They  can  take  a  day*8  rule  for  a  trip  to  the  Tropics, 

Ajid  sail  round  the  world ,  at  their  ease ,  in  the  Fleet. 

For  Dramatists,  too,  the  most  useful  of  schools  — 
They  may  study  high  life  in  the  King's  Bench  coaimunity : 

Aristotle  could  scarce  keep  them  more  within  rttUt,, 
And  of  pZace  they're,  at  least,  taught  to  stick  to  the  unity. 

Any  lady  or  gentleman  come  to  an  age 

To  have  good  "Reminiscences"  (three-score,  or  higher), 

Will  meet  with  encouragement  —  so  much,  per  page. 
And  the  spelling  and  grammMr  both  found  by  the  buyer. 

No  matter  with  what  thtar  remembrance  is  stock'd, 

So  theyll  only  remember  the  quantum  desired ;  — 
Enough  to  fill  handsomely  Two  Volumes,  oet.^ 

Price  twenty-four  shillings,  is  all  that's  required. 

They  may  treat  us,  like  Kelly,  with  old  jeux-iTespriti, 
Like  Reynolds,  may  boast  of  each  mountebank  frolic, 

Or  kindly  inform  us,  like  Madame  Genlis,  ^ 
That  gingerbread-cakes  always  give  them  the  eolick. 

There's  nothing,  at  present,  so  popular  growing 

As  your  Autobiographers  —  fortunate  elves. 
Who  manage  to  know  all  the  best  people  going. 

Without  having  ever  been  heard  of  themselves ! 

Wanted,  also,  a  new  stock  of  Pamphlets  on  Com, 

Bv  "Farmers"  and  "Landholders^'  —  {gemmen^  whose  lands 

Enclosed  all  in  bow-pots,  their  attics  adorn, 

Or,  whose  share  of  the  soil  may  be  seen  on  their  hands).         f 

No-Popery  Sermons,  in  ever  so  dull  a  vein. 

Sure  of  a  market ;  should  they,  too,  who  pen  'em. 
Be  renegade  Papists,  like  Murta^^  O'S-ll-v-n,  ^ 

Something  erfra  allow'd  for  the  additional  venom. 

Funds,  Physic,  Com,  Poetry,  Boxing,  Romance, 

All  excellent  subjects  for  turning  a  penny;  — 
To  write  upon  all  is  an  author's  sole  chance 

For  attaining,  at  last,  the  least  knowledge  of  «iy. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  if  his  title  be  good, 

His  matter  within  of  small  consequence  is ;  — 
Let  him  only  write  fine,  and,  if  not  understood. 

Why,  —  that's  the  concern  of  the  reader,  not  his. 

N.B.  —  A  leam'd  Essay,  now  printing,  to  show. 

That  Horace  (as  clearly  as  words  could  express  it) 
Was  for  taxing  the  Ii*und-holders,  ages  ago. 

When  he  wrote  thus  —  Quodconque  t»  Fmid  if,  aueta  tt."  ' 

THE  SLAVE. 

I HBARD ,  as  I  lay ,  a  wailing  sound, 
"He  is  dead  —  he  is  dead ,"  the  mmour  flew ; 

1  This  lady,  la  her  MeBoirs,  also  favoars  as  with  the  addrew  of  those  apoHioeariM 
who  have,  from  time  to  time,  given  her  pills  that  agreed  with  her;  —  alwajs  dcsiriag  that 
the  PiJlo  should  be  ordered  ^'■eomme  pour  eile.'* 

s  A  gentleman ,  who  distiuguished  himself  by  hia  evidence  before  the  Irish  Committeet. 

3  Aocording  to  the  eommou  reading,  **quodcunqoe  infiuidif,  aceMit.'* 
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And  I  raised  my  chain ,  and  tum'd  me  roimd. 

And  askM,  through  the  dangeon  window,  *^who?** 

I  saw  my  li^id  tormentors  pass ; 

Their  grief  'twas  bliss  to  hear  and  see! 
For  never  came  joy  to  them,  alas, 

That  did  n't  bring  deadly  bane  to  me. 

Eager  I  look'd  throagh  the  mist  of  night. 

And  ask'd ,  ^' What  foe  of  my  race  hath  died  ? 

Is  it  he  —  that  Doubter  of  law  and  right, 
Whom  nothing  but  wrong  could  e'er  decide  — 

*'Who ,  long  as  he  sees  but  wealth  to  win. 

Hath  never  yet  felt  a  qualm  or  doubt 
What  suitors  for  justice  he'd  keep  in. 

Or  what  suitors  for  freedom  he  d  shut  out  — 

'*Who  ,  a  clog  for  ever  on  Truth's  advance. 

Stifles  her  Flike  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
Round  Sinbaas  neck  *) ,  nor  leaves  a  chance 

Of  shaking  him  off  —  b*t  he  ?  is^t  he  ?" 

Ghastly  my  grim  tormentors  smiled. 

And  thrustuig  me  back  to  my  den  of  woe, 
With  a  laughter  even  more  fierce  and  wild 

Than  thdr  funeral  of  howling,  answer'd,  **No." 

But  the  cry  still  pierced  my  prison  gate, 

And  agam  I  ask'd ,  ''What  scourge  is  gone? 
Is  it  he  —  that  Chief,  so  coldly  great. 

Whom  Fame  unwillingly  shines  upon  — 

^'Whose  name  is  one  of  th'  ill-omen'd  words 

They  link  with  hate  on  hb  native  plains ; 
And  why  ? —  they  lent  him  hearts  and  swords. 

And  he  gave ,  in  return ,  scofis  and  chains ! 

*'Is  it  he?  is  it  he?"  I  loud  euauired. 
When,  hark!  —  there  sounded  a  royal  knell ; 

And  I  knew  what  spirit  had  just  expired. 
And ,  slaVe  as  I  was,  my  triumph  fell. 

He  had  pledged  a  hate  unto  me  and  mine. 
He  had  left  to  the  future  nor  hope  nor  choice. 

But  seal'd  that  hate  with  a  name  divine. 
And  he  now  was  dead,  and  —  I  couldn't  rejoice! 

He  had  fann'd  afresh  the  burning  brands 

Of  a  bigotry  waxing  cold  and  dim ; 
He  had  ann'd  anew  my  torturers'  hands. 

And  them  did  I  curse  —  but  sigh'd  for  him. 

For  Ait  was  the  error  of  head ,  not  heart. 

And  —  oh,  how  beyond  the  ambush'd  foe. 
Who  to  enmity  adds  the  traitor's  part. 

And  carries  a  smile,  with  a  curse  below ! 

If  ever  a  heart  made  bright  amends 

For  the  fatal  fault  of  an  erring  head  — 
Go ,  learn  his  fame  from  the  lips  of  friends. 

In  the  orphan's  tear  be  hb  glory  read. 

A  prince  without  pride ,  a  man  without  guile. 

To  the  last  unchanging,  warm,  sincere, 
For  worth  he  had  ever  a  hand  and  smile. 

And  for  misery  ever  his  purse  and  tear. 

Touch 'd  to  the  heart  by  that  solemn  toll, 

I  calmly  sunk  in  my  chains  again; 
While,  still  as  I  said ,  ''Heaven  rest  lus  soul !" 

My  mates  of  the  dungeon  sigh'd,  "Amen!" 

*  «'Toa  f«11 ,  **  Mid  (hey ,  ^'into  the  hands  of  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  uid  are  the  first  whe 
ever  eseaped  strangling  by  his  malldoas  tricks.**    Siory  of  Sinhad, 
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BALLAD  FOR  THE  CAMBRIDGE  ELECTION. 

*4  anihorised  my  Committee  to  take  the  step  which  they  did,  of  propoeiBf  a  fair  compari- 
••D  of  atrength ,  upon  the  underatandinf  that  whichever  of  the  two  thould  prove  to  be  the 
wpeakegt,  ihoold  give  way  to  the  other.*'  —  Extract  from  Mr.  ff^.  J.  Banket\  Letter  to  Mr. 
Ooulbvm. 

B — NKBS  is  weak,  and  G — lb — ^rn  too, 

No  one  e'er  the  fact  denied;  — 
Which  is  ^'weakest''  of  the  two, 

Cambridge  can  alone  decide. 
Choose  between  them ,  Cambridge ,  pray, 
Which  is  weakest,  Cambridge,  say. 

G — lb — m  of  the  Pope  afraid  is, 

B — nkes,  as  much  afraid  as  he ; 
NeTer  yet  did  two  old  ladies 

On  this  point  so  well  agree. 
Choose  between  them, Cambridge,  pray, 
Which  is  weakest ,  Cambridge,  say. 

Bach  a  different  mode  pursues. 

Each  the  same  conclusion  reaches ; 
B  —nkes  is  foolish  in  Reviews, 

G — lb— m ,  foolish  in  his  speeches. 
Choose  between  them ,  Cambridge ,  pray. 
Which  is  weakest,  Cambridge,  say.  \ 

Each  a  different  foe  doth  damn. 

When  his  own  affairs  have  gone  ill ;  i 

B — nkes  he  damneth  Buckingham, 

G — lb — m  damneth  Dan  O'Connell. 
Choose  between  them,  Cambridge,  pray. 
Which  is  weakest,  Cambridge,  say. 

Once,  we  know,  a  horse's  neigh 

Fix'd  th'  election  to  a  throne; 
So ,  whichever  first  shall  hray. 

Choose  him,  Cambridge,  for  thy  own. 
Choose  lum,  choose  him  by  his  bray 
Thus  elect  him,  Cambridge,  pray. 

Jttfie,  1826.  I 

ODE  TO  A  HAT.  I 

" altiim  ( 

**J£dificat  capat"  —  JuvsHAi..  | 

Hail,  reverend  Hat!  —  sublime  *m]d  all 

The  minor  felts  that  round  thee  grovel;  — 
Thou ,  that  the  Gods  '*a  Delta"  call. 

While  meaner  mortals  call  thee  ^'shovel." 

When  on  thy  shape  (like  pyramid. 

Cut  horizontally  in  two}  * 
I  raptured  gaze ,  what  dreams ,  unbid,  j 

Of  stalls  and  mitres  bless  my  view ! 

That  brim  of  brims ,  so  sleekly  good,  —  \ 

Not  flapp'd,  like  dull  Wesleyan's,  down,  i 

But  looking  (as  all  churchmen's  should), 

Devoutly  upward  —  towards  the  crown. 
Gods!  when  I  gaze  upon  that  brim. 

So  redolent  of  church  all  over, 
What  swarms  of  Tithes ,  in  vision  dim. 
Some ,  pig-taii'd  —  some,  like  cherubim. 

With  ducklings'  wings  —  around  it  hover ! 
Tenths  of  all  dead  and  living  things. 
That  Nature  into  being  brings. 
From  calves  and  com  to  chitterlings. 

*  So  described  by  a  Reverend  Historian  of  the  Chnrch:  -  <«A  Delto  hat,  like  the  hori- 
aoBtal  seetion  of  a  pyramid.'*  —  Grant* »  HUtort/  of  the  En^Uah  Church. 
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"Whether  'twu  only  'Hell  and  Jemmy% 
'*Or  'Hell  and  Tommy'  that  he  play'd. 

"No ,  no ,  my  worthy  beaver,  no  — 
"Though  cheapened  at  the  cheapest  hatter't, 

"And  smart  enough ,  as  beavers  go, 
"Thou  ne^er  wert  made  for  public  matters.'* 

Here  Wig  concluded  his  oration,  •• 

Looking,  as  wigs  do ,  wondrous  wise; 
While  thus ,  full  cock'd  for  declamation, 

The  veteran  Hat  enraged  replies :  — 

"Ha!  dost  thou  then  so  soon  forget 

"What  thou,  what  England  owes  to  me? 
"Ungrateful  Wig!  —  when  will  a  debt, 

"So  deep,  so  vast,  be  owed  to  thee? 

"Think  of  that  night,  that  fearful  mght, 
"When ,  through  the  steaming  vamt  below, 

''Our  master  dared,  in  gout^s  despite, 
"To  venture  his  podagric  toe! 

"Who  was  it  then,  thou  boaster ,  say, 

"When  thou  haditt  to  thy  box  sneak'd  off, 
"Beneath  his  feet  protecting  lay, 

"And  saved  lum  from  a  mortal  cough? 

"Think ,  if  Catarrh  had  quenched  that  son, 

"How  blank  this  world  had  been  to  thee ! 
"Without  that  head  to  shine  upon, 

**Oh  Wig,  where  would  thy  glory  be? 

"You ,  too ,  ye  Britons,  —  had  this  hope 

"Of  Church  and  State  been  ravished  nrom  ye, 
"Oh  think ,  how  Canning  and  the  Pope 
'  'J  Would  then  have  played  up  'Hell  and  Tommy !  * 

"At  sea,  there's  but  a  plank ,  they  say, 

"'Twixt  seamen  and  annihilation ;  — 
"A  Hat,  that  awful  moment,  lay 

"'Twixt  England  and  Emancipation! 

"Oh!!! " 

At  this  "Oh ! ! ! "  T%<;  TVmes'  Reporter 
Was  taken  poorly,  and  retired; 
Which  made  huu  cut  Hat's  rhetoric  shorter. 
Than  justice  to  the  case  required. 

On  his  return,  he  found  these  shocks 

Of  eloquence  all  ended  quite; 
And  Wig  lay  snoring  in  his  box. 

And  Hat  was  —  hung  up  for  the  night 

SPEECH  ON  THE  UMBRELLA  QUESTION. 

BY  LORD  KLD~N.  ^ 
"Vot  inumbreliet  video/*  *  —  Ex  Juvenii,  GeorgU  CanningiL 

Mr  Lords,  I'm  accused  of  a  trick  that,  God  knows,  is 

The  last  into  which,  at  my  age,  I  could  fall  — 
Of  leading  this  grave  House  of  Peers,  by  thdr  noses, 

Wherever  I  choose,  princes,  bishops,  and  all. 

My  Lords,  on  the  question  before  us  at  present, 

No  doubt  I  shall  hear,  "'tis  that  cursed  old  fellow, 
*'That  bugbear  of  all  that  is  lib'ral  and  pleasant, 

"Who  won't  let  the  Lords  give  the  man  his  umbrella ! " 

1  A  cate  which  interented  the  public  very  much  at  this  period.  A  geatleman,  of  the  nane 
of  Bell,  having  left  hit  umbrella  beliindhim  id  the  House  of  Lord«,  the  door-keepers  (standing, 
no  dooDt,  on  the  privileges  of  that  noble  body)  refused  to  restore  it  to  him ;  nnd  the  above 
speech ,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  pendant  to  that  of  the  Learned  Earl  on  the  Catholic 
Question ,  arose  out  of  the  triiusaction. 

2  From  Mr.  Canning's  translation  of  Jekvrs  —, 

**l  say,  my  good  fellows, 
*^As  youVe  no  umbrellas.  ** 
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God  forbid  that  your  Lordships  should  knuckle  to  me; 

I  am  andent  —  but  were  I  as  old  as  King  Priam, 
Not  much,  I  confess,  to  your  credit  'twould  be, 

To  mind  such  a  twaddling  old  Trojan  as  I  am. 

I  own,  of  our  Protestant  laws  I  am  jealous. 

And,  long  as  God  spares  me,  will  always  maintain, 
That,  once  haying  taken  men*s  rights,  or  umbrellas, 

We  ne'er  should  consent  to  restore  them  again. 

What  security  haTe  you,  ye  Bishops  and  Peers, 
If  thus  you  give  back  Mr.  Bell's  parapluie, 
'  That  he  may  n't,  with  its  stick,  come  aoout  all  your  ears, 
And  then  —  where  would  your  Protestant  periwigs  be? 

No,  heay'n  be  my  judge,  were  I  dying  to-day, 

Ere  I  dropp'd  in  the  grave,  like  a  medlar  that's  mellow, 

**For  God^s  sake"  —  at  that  awful  moment  I'd  say  — 
^'For  God's  sake,  don't  give  Mr.  Bell  his  umbreUa." 

[^'This  addrem,'*  says  a  ministerial  joarnal,  ^^delivered  with  amasiag   oropliasis  and  ear 
nentnesB,  occasioned  an  extraonilnary  sensation  in  tlie  House.    Nothin|^  since  the  memorable 
address  of  the  Duke  of  York  has  produced  so  remarkable  an  impression.^*] 

A  PASTORAL  BALLAD. 

BY  JOHN   BULL. 

thtbtin ,  March  18,  1827.  —  Friday ,  after  the  arrival  of  the  packet  briaif ing  the  account 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Catholic  Question ,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  orders  were  sent  to  the 
Pigeon  Hoose  to  forward  5,000,000  rounds  of  muskct-ball  cartridfe  to  the  different  farrisuus 
round  the  country.  —  Freeman's  Journal. 

I  HAYB  found  out  a  gift  for  my  Erin, 

A  gift  that  will  surely  content  her. 
Sweet  pledge  of  a  love  so  endearing! 

Five  millions  of  bullets  Fve  sent  her. 

She  ask'd  me  for  Freedom  and  Right, 

But  ill  she  her  wants  understood ;  — 
Ball  cartridges,  morning  and  night. 

Is  a  dose  that  will  do  her  more  good. 

Tbere  b  hardly  a  day  of  our  lives 

But  we  read,  in  some  amiable  trials. 
How  husbands  make  love  to  their  wives 

Through  the  medium  of  hemp  and  of  phials. 

One  thinks ,  with  his  mistress  or  mate 

A  good  halter  is  sure  to  agree  — 
That  love-knot  which,  early  and  late, 

I  have  tried,  my  dear  Erin,  on  thee. 

While  another^  whom  Hymen  has  bless'd 

With  a  wife  that  is  not  over  placid, 
Consigns  the  dear  charmer  to  rest, 

WiUi  a  dose  of  the  best  Prussic  acid. 

Thus,  Erin !  my  love  do  I  show  — 

Thus  quiet  thee,  mate  of  my  bed ! 
And,  as  poison  and  hemp  are  too  slow. 

Do  thy  business  with  oullets  instead. 

Should  thy  faith  in  my  medicine  be  shaken, 

Ask  R— 4 — ^n,  that  mildest  of  saints; 
He'll  tell  thee,  lead,  inwardly  taken, 

Alone  can  remove  thy  complaints;  — 

That,  blest  as  thou  art  in  thy  lot, 

Nothing's  wanted  to  make  it  more  pleasant 
But  being  hang'd,  tortured,  and  shot. 

Much  oft'ner  than  thou  art  at  present. 

Even  W— -11— t— n's  self  hath  averr'd 

Thou  art  yet  but  half  sabred  and  hung. 
And  I  loved  him  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fedl  from  his  tongue. 

46 
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So  take  the  fiye  miUioiu  of  piUt, 

Dear  partaer,  I  herewith  inclose; 
*Tis  the  cure  that  all  quacks  for  thy  ilL^ 

From  Cromwell  to  Eld — ^n,  propose. 

And  you,  ye  brave  bullets  that  go. 

How  I  wish  that,  before  you  set  out. 
The  Devil  of  the  Freischutz  could  know 

The  good  work  you  are  going  about. 

For  he'd  charm  ye,  in  spite  of  your  lead, 

Into  such  supernatural  wit, 
That  you'd  all  of  you  know,  as  you  sjped, 

Where  a  bullet  of  sense  ought  to  hit. 

A  LATE  SCENE  AT  SWANAGE.  * 

Rc^is  Ex-sul  adenitis.  —  Vntc. 

To  Swanage,  —  that  neat  little  town,  in  whose  bay 
Fair  Thetis  shows  off,  in  her  best  silver  slippers,  — 

Lord  Bags  took  his  annual  trip  t'other  day. 
To  taste  the  sea  breezes,  and  chat  with  the  dippers. 

There  —  leam'd  as  he  is  in  conundrums  and  laws  — 
Quoth  he  to  his  dame  (whom  he  oft  plays  the  wag  on), 

•*Why  are  chancery  suitors  like  bathers?"  —  '^Because 
Their  stuto  are  put  offj  till  —  they  have  n't  a  rag  on." 

Thus  on  he  went  chatting,  —  but,  lo,  while  he  chats, 

With  a  face  full  of  wonder  around  him  he  looks; 
For  he  misses  his  parsons,  his  dear  shovel  hats, 

Who  used  to  flock  round  him  at  Swanage  like  rooks. 

^^How  is  this,  Lady  Bags?  —  to  this  region  aquatic 
"Last  year  they  came  swarming,  to  make  me  their  bow, 

*'As  thick  as  Burke's  doud  o'er  the  vales  of  Carnatic, 

'*Deans,  Rectors,  D.  D.'s  —  where  the  dev'l  are  they  now?" 

'*My  dearest  Lord  Bags!"  saith  his  dame,  ^can  you  doubt? 

^'I  am  loth  to  remind  you  of  things  so  unpleasant; 
''But  donH  you  perceive,  dear,  the  Church  have  found  out 

*^hat  you're  one  of  the  people  call'd  £x's,  at  present?" 

I 

^Ah,  true  —  you  have  hit  it  —  I  am^  indeed,  one 

*^Of  those  ill-fated  Ex's  (his  Lordship  repUes), 
"And,  with  tears,  I  confess,  —  God  forgive  me  the  pun  !  — 

"We  X's  have  proved  ourselves  not  to  be  Y's." 
SflpCemfter,  VSXt, 

WOl  WO!> 

Wo,  wo  unto  him  who  would  check  or  disturb  it,  — 

That  beautiful  Light,  which  is  now  on  its  way ; 
Which,  beaming,  at  first,  o'er  the  bogs  of  Belturbet, 

Now  brightens  sweet  Ballinafad  wiSi  its  ray  1 

Oh  F — rnh — m,  Saint  F — rnh — ^m,  how  much  do  we  owe  thee! 

How  form'd  to  all  tastes  are  thy  various  employs ! 
The  old,  as  a  catcher  of  Catholics,  know  thee. 

The  young,  as  an  amateur  soourger  of  boys. 

Wo,  wo  to  the  man,  who  such  doings  would  smother !  — 

On,  Luther  of  Cavanl  On,  Saint  of  Kilgroggy ! 
With  whip  in  one  hand,  and  with  Bible  in  t'other, 

Like  Mungo's  tormentor,  both  "preachee  and  floggee," 

Come,  Saints  from  all  quarters,  and  marshal  his  way ; 
Come,  L — rt — ^n,  who,  scorning  profieuie  erudition, 

1  A  imal]  bathing  place  on  the  coa«t  of  Dorsetflhire,  long  a  favourite  smniner  resort  of  the 
ex-nobleman  in  question,  and,  ttil  thia  tetuon,  much  frequented  also  by  gentlemen  of  the 

.1  2,S"ff«««ted  by  a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Ch-st— r  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Reforma- 
tion In  Ireland,  In  which  his  Lordship  denounced  "Wo!  Wo!  Wo!^'  pretty  abundantly  on  all 
those  who  dared  to  interfere  with  its  progress. 
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PoppM  Shakspeare,  they  say,  in  the  river,  one  day. 
Though  *twa«  only  old  Bowdler*8  VelluH  edition. 

Come,  R — den,  who  doubtest,  —  so  mild  are  thy  views,  — 

Whether  Bibles  or  bullets  are  best  for  the  nation ; 
Who  leay^st  to  poor  Paddy  no  medium  to  choose, 

'Twixt  good  old  Rebeihon  and  new  Reformation. 

What  more  from  her  Saints  can  Hibernia  require? 

St.  Bridget,  of  yore,  like  a  dutiful  daughter. 
Supplied  her,  'tis  said,  with  perpetual  fire,  ^ 

And  Saints  keep  her,  now,  in  eternal  hot  water. 

Wo,  wo  to  the  man,  who  would  check  their  career. 

Or  stop  the  Millennium,  that*s  sure  to  await  us. 
When,  blessM  with  an  orthodox  crop  every  year. 

We  shall  learn  to  raise  Protestants,  fast  as  potatoes. 

In  kidnapping  Papists,  our  rulers,  we  know. 

Had  been  trying  their  talent  fur  many  a  day ; 
Till  F-rnh-m,  when  all  had  been  tried,  came  to  show, 

Like  the  German  flea-catcher,  '^anoder  goot  way.^ 

And  nothing's  more  simple  than  F-rnhnn's  receipt;  — 
''Catch  your  Catholic,  first  —  soak  him  well  m  poteen  '  — 

''Add  salary  sauce,  '  and  the  thing  is  complete. 
"You  may  serve  up  your  Protestant,  smoking  and  clean." 

"Wo,  wo  to  the  wag,  who  would  laugh  at  such  cookery! " 

Thus,  from  his  perch,  did  I  hear  a  black  crow  '* 
Caw  angrily  oat,  while  the  rest  of  the  rookery 

OpenM  their  bills,  and  re-echo'd  "Wo,  wo ! ! " 

TOUT  POUR  LA  TRIPE. 

**If,  In  China  or  among  the  nativeM  of  India,  wc  claimed  civil  ad^antan^vfl  wbirh  were  con- 
nected with  religioiiH  usafes,  little  as  ii«  miglit  value  those  formB  in  our  liearts,  we  should 
think  common  decency  required  us  to  abstain  from  treating  them  with  oflenxive  contumely; 
and,  though  unable  to  consider  them  sacred,  we  would  not  sneer  at  the  name  of  Fot,  or 
laugh  at  the  imputed  divinity  of  J'isthnou.^  —  Courier,  Tuetday^  Jan.  18. 

Comb,  take  ray  advice,  oever  trouble  your  cranium, 

When  "civil  advantages"  are  to  be  gain*d. 
What  god  or  what  goddess  may  help  to  obtain  you  *em, 

Hin£»o  or  Chinese,  so  they  Ve  only  obtainM. 

In  this  world  flet  me  hint  in  your  organ  auricular) 

All  the  good  things  to  good  hypocrites  fall ; 
And  he,  who  in  sw^oi^nng  creeds  is  particular, 

Soon  will  have  nothing  to  swallow  at  all. 

Oh  place  me  where  Fo^  or,  as  some  call  him,  Fot^ 

Is  the  god,  from  whom  "dvil  advantages"  flow, 
And  y ou'U  find,  if  there^s  any  thing  snug  to  be  got, 

I  shall  soon  be  on  excellent  terms  with  old  Fo, 

Or  were  I  where  Ftsftnu,  that  four-handed  god, 

Is  the  quadruple  giver  of  j>ensions  and  places, 
I  own  I  should  feel  it  unchristian  and  odd 

Not  to  find  myself  also  in  VUkfm^e  good  graces. 

For  oh,  of  all  gods  that  humanely  attend 
To  our  wants  in  this  planet,  the  gods  to  mg  wishes 

Are  those  that,  like  ViAnu  and  others,  descend 
In  the  form,  so  attractive,  of  loaves  and  of  fishes!  ^ 

So  take  my  advice  —  for,  if  even  the  devil 

Should  tempt  men  again  as  an  idol  to  try  him, 
'Twere  best  for  us  Tories,  e*en  then,  to  be  civil. 

As  nobody  doubts  we  should  get  something  by  him. 

1  The  ineitingnishable  fire  of  St  Bridget,  at  Kildare. 

2  Whiskey. 

S  *^We  understand  that  several  applications  lia?e  lately  been  made  to  the  Protestant  cler- 
gymen of  this  town  by  fellows,  inquiriog  *Whal  are  they  giving  a  head  lor  converts T"  — 
H^exford  Fot,  *  »       ^  — o 

4  Of  the  Rook  species  —  Cannu  frugiiegut,  L  e.  a  great  cem-cansamer  of  corn. 

5  Vishnu  was  (as  Sir  W.  Jones  calls liini)  "a  pisciform  god,^  —  his  llrst  Avatar  being  in 
the  shape  of  a  fish. 

46  * 
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ENIGMA. 

Monstnim  nulla  virtnte  redempium. 

Comb,  riddle-me-ree,  come,  riddle-me-ree, 
And  tell  me  what  my  name  may  be. 
I  am  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old. 

And  therefore  no  chicken,  as  you  may  suppose;  — 
Though  a  dwarf  in  my  youth  (as  my  nurses  have  told), 

I  have,  ev'ry  year  since,  been  outgrowing  my  clothes  ; 
Till,  at  last,  such  a  corpulent  giant  I  stand. 

That,  if  folks  were  to  furnish  me  now  with  a  suit. 
It  would  take  ev'ry  morsel  of  scrip  in  the  land 

But  to  measure  my  bulk  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 
Hence,  they  who  maintain  me,  grown  sick  of  my  stature. 

To  cover  me  nothing  but  raes  will  supply; 
And  the  doctors  declare  that,  m  due  course  of  nature, 

About  the  year  31>  in  rags  I  shall  die. 
Meanwhile,  I  stalk  hungry  and  bloated  around. 

An  object  of  tntVest,  most  painful,  to  all; 
In  the  warehouse,  the  cottage,  the  palace  I'm  found, 

Holding  citizen,  peasant,  and  king  in  my  thrall. 
Then  riddle-me-ree,  oh  riddle-me-ree. 
Come,  tell  me  what  my  name  may  be. 

When  the  lord  of  the  counting-house  bends  o'er  his  book. 

Bright  pictures  of  profit  delighting  to  draw. 
O'er  his  shoulders  with  large  cipher  eyeballs  I  look. 

And  down  drops  the  pen  from  his  paralyzed  paw ! 
When  the  Premier  lies  areaming  of  dear  Waterloo, 

And  expects  through  another  to  caper  and  prank  it, 
You'd  laugh  did  you  see,  when  I  bellow  out  ^'Boo! " 

How  he  hides  his  brave  Waterloo  head  in  the  blanket. 
When  mighty  Belshazzar  brims  high  in  the  hall 

His  cup,  full  of  gout,  to  the  Gaul's  overthrow, 
Lo,  ^^Eight  Hundred  Millunu*^  I  write  on  the  wall. 

And  the  cup  falls  to  earth  and  —  the  gout  to  hb  toe! 
But  the  joy  of  my  heart  is  when  largely  I  cram 

My  maw  with  the  fruits  of  the  Squirearchy's  acres, 
And,  knowing  who  made  me  the  thing  that  I  am, 

Like  the  monster  of  Frankenstein,  worry  my  makers. 
Then  riddle-me-ree,  come,  riddle-me-ree, 
And  tell,  if  thou  know'st,  who  /  may  be. 

DOG-DAY  REFLECTIONS. 

BT   A   DAin>T  KBPT  IN   TOWN. 

"Vox  clamantia  in  deserto.** 

Said  Malthus,  one  day,  to  a  down 

Lying  stretch'd  on  the  beach,  in  the  sun,  — 

"What's  the  number  of  souls  in  this  town  ?"  — 
^*The  number  I  Lord  bless  you,  there's  none. 

"We  have  nothing  but  dabs  in  this  place, 

"Of  them  a  great  plenty  there  are ;  — 
"But  the  solesj  please  your  rev'rence  and  grace, 

"Are  all  t'other  side  of  the  bar." 
And  so  'tis  in  London  just  now. 

Not  a  soul  to  be  seen,  up  or  down;  — 
Of  dabs  a  great  glut,  I  allow, 

But  your  soles^  every  one,  out  of  town. 

East  or  west,  nothing  wond'rous  or  new ; 

No  courtship  or  scandal,  worth  knowing; 
Mrs.  B ,  and  a  Mermud  *  or  two. 

Are  the  only  loose  fish  that  are  going. 

Ah,  where  is  that  dear  house  of  Peers, 
That,  some  weeks  ago,  kept  us  merry? 

•  One  of  the  shows  of  London. 
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Where,  Eld — n,  art  thou,  with  thy  tears? 
Ad<1  thou,  with  thy  sense,  L— d — d — y  ? 

Wise  Marquis,  how  much  the  Lord  May'r, 

In  the  dog-days,  with  thee  must  be  puzzled !  — 
It  being  his  task  to  take  care 

That  such  animals  sha^n't  go  unmuzzled. 

Thou,  too,  whose  political  toils 

Are  so  worthy  a  captain  of  horse,  — 
Whose  amendments  ^  (like  honest  Sir  Boyle^s) 

Are  ^^amendmenU^  diat  make  matters  worse ;^^  * 

Great  Chieftain,  who  takest  such  pains 

To  proFe  —  what  is  granted,  nem,  con.  — 
With  how  modVate  a  portion  of  brains 

Some  heroes  contrive  to  get  on. 

And,  thou,  too,  my  R— d — sd — e,  ah,  where 

Is  the  peer,  with  a  star  at  his  button, 
Whose  quarterB  could  ever  compare 

With  R — d— sd — e's  five  quarters  of  mutton?  -* 

Why,  why  have  ye  taken  your  flight, 

Ye  diverting  and  dignified  crew  ¥ 
Uow  ill  do  three  farces  a  night, 

At  the  Hay  market,  pay  us  for  you! 

For,  what  is  Bombastes  to  thee. 

My  Ell— nbro',  when  thou  iook'st  big? 
Or,  Where's  the  borletta  can  be 

Like  L — d — rd— e*s  wit  —  and  his  wig  ? 

I  doubt  if  e'en  GrifiTinhoof  *  could 

(Though  GrifiFin's  a  comical  lad) 
Invent  any  joke  half  so  good 

As  that  precious  one,  ^^This  is  too  bad!" 

Then  come  again,  come  again.  Spring! 

Oh  haste  thee,  with  Fun  in  thy  train; 
And  —  of  all  things  the  funniest  —  bring 

These  exalted  Grimaldis  again ! 

THE  "LIVING  DOG"  AND  "THE  DEAD  LION." 

Nbxt  week  will  be  published  (as  "Lives"  are  the  rage) 

The  whole  Reminiscences,  wond'rous  and  strange. 
Of  a  small  puppy-dog,  that  lived  once  in  the  cage 

Of  the  late  noble  Lion  at  Exeter  'Change. 

Though  the  dog  is  a  dog  of  the  kind  they  call  "sad," 

'Tis  a  puppy  that  much  to  good  breeding  pretends ; 
And  few  dogs  have  such  opportunities  had 

Of  knowing  how  Lions  behave  —  among  friends ; 

How  that  animal  eats,  how  he  snores,  how  he  drinks. 

Is  all  noted  down  by  this  Boswell  so  small ; 
And  'tis  plain,  from  each  sentence,  the  puppy-dos  thinks 

That  the  Lion  was  no  such  great  things  after  afl. 

Though  he  roar'd  pretty  well  —  this  the  puppy  allows  — 
It  was  all,  he  says,  borrow'd  —  all  second-hand  roar; 

And  he  vastly  prefers  his  own  little  bow-wows 
To  the  loftiest  war-note  the  Lion  could  pour. 

'Tis,  indeed,  as  good  fun  as  a  Cynic  could  ask. 

To  see  how  this  cockney-bred  setter  of  rabbits 
Takes  gravely  the  Lord  of  the  Forest  to  task. 

And  judges  of  lions  by  puppy-dog  habits. 


'«fiftli  qaarter'*  of 

mutton,  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten.'  ~  v 

4  The  nom  de  guerre  under  wiiidi  Colmsn  has  written  some  of  his  best  faices. 
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Nay,  fi'd  as  he  vvas  (and  this  makes  it  a  dark  case) 
Witli  sops  every  day  from  the  Lion*s  own  pan, 

He  lifts  up  his  leg  at  the  noble  beast^s  carcasii, 
And  —  does  all  a  dog,  so  diminutiye,  caiu 

However,  the  book^s  a  good  book,  being  rich  in 

Examples  and  warnings  to  lions  high-bred, 
How  they  suffer  small  mongreily  curs  in  thdr  kitchen 

Who*il  feed  on  them  living,  and  foul  them  when  dead. 

T.  PIDCOCK. 

Exeier  ^Change. 

ODE  TO  DON  MIGUEL. 

Bt  tu,  BruUs! 

What  !  Miguel,  not  patriotic  ?  oh,  fy ! 

After  so  much  gooa  teaching  'Us  quite  a  talre-tn.  Sir;  — 
First  schoolM,  as  you  were,  under  Metternich^s  eye. 

And  then  (as  young  misses  say)  '^finish*d*^  at  Windsor ! 

I  ne^er  in  my  life  knew  a  case  that  was  harder ;  — 
Such  feasts  as  you  bad,  when  you  made  as  a  call ! 

Three  courses  each  day  from  His  Majesty's  larder,  — 
And  now,  to  turn  absolute  Don,  after  all!! 

Some  authors,  like  Bayes,  to  the  style  and  the  matter 
Of  each  thing  they  write  suit  the  way  that  they  dine, 

Koast  sirloin  for  Epic,  broil'd  devils  for  Satire, 

And  hotchpotch  and  trifle  for  rhymes  such  as  mine. 

That  Rulers  should  feed  the  same  way,  IVe  no  doubt;  — 
Great  Despots  on  bouiUi  served  up  d  Za  iltctse, ' 

Your  small  German  Princes  on  frogs  and  sour  crout, 
And  your  Vice-roy  of  Hanover  always  on  goose. 

Some  Dons,  too,  have  fancied  (though  this  may  be  fable) 
A  dish  rather  dear,  if,  in  cooking,  they  blunder  it;  — 

Not  content  with  the  common  hot  meat  on  a  table. 

They're. partial  (eh,  Mig?)  to  a  dish  of  cold  under  it!  ^ 

No  wonder  a  Don  of  such  appetites  found 

E^en  W-nds-r's  collations  plebeianly  plain; 
Where  the  dishes  most  high  that  my  liftdy  sends  round 

Are  her  Maintenon  cutlets  and  soup  a  la  Reine. 

Alas,  that  a  youth  with  such  charming  beginnings. 
Should  sink,  all  at  once,  to  so  sad  a  conclusion. 

And,  what  is  still  worse,  throw  the  losings  and  winnings 
Of  worthies  on  'Change  into  so  much  confusion! 

The  Bulls,  in  hysterics  —  the  Bears,  just  as  bad  — 
The  few  men  who  have,  and  the  many  who've  not  tick, 
/        All  shock'd  to  find  out  that  that  promising  lad. 
Prince  Metternich's  pupil,  is  —  not  patriotic ! 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  GOVERNMENT  OF 

IRELAND. 

Oft  have  I  seen ,  in  gay ,  equestrian  pride. 
Some  well-rcuged  youth  round  Astlcy  s  Circus  ride 
Two  stately  steeds, — ^standing,  with  graceful  straddle, 
Like  him  of  Rhodes ,  with  foot  on  either  saddle. 
While  to  soft  tunes, — some  jigs,  and  some  andantes, — 
He  steers  around  his  light-paced  Rosinautes. 

So  rides  along,  with  canter  smooth  and  pleasant, 
That  horseman  bold  ,  Lord  Angleaea,  at  present;  — 
Papist  and  Protestant  the  coursers  twain. 
That  lend  their  necLs  to  his  impartial  rein. 


1  Dre»Med  with  a  nini  of  the  Btroiigcst  »uiritH ,  — 
of  rruHsin,  and  Hhich  be  pencvered  in  catioir  even 
bit*  iinvMii*i<iu  Zimniermau. 

4  i'his  quirt  caiic  of  murder,   witb  all  ils  parti< 


a  favourite  diHh  of  tbe  Gnat  Frederick 
on  bin  death-bed ,  murJi   to  the  horror  of 


J.  ,  II  • 1    particulars,  —  the  hiding  the  body  under  the 

dinner  Ublc ,  \.c.  Aic.  —  is,  no  doubt ,  ucll  known  to  the  reader. 
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And  round  the  ring, — each  honoured ,  as  they  go, 
With  eqaal  pressure  from  his  gracious  toe, — 
To  the  old  medley  tune,  half 'Patrick's  Da^*' 
And  half  "Boyne  Water,"  take  their  cantenng  way. 
While  Peel,  the  showman  in  the  middle,  cracks 
His  long-iash'd  whip ,  to  cheer  the  doubtful  hacks. 

Ah,  ticklish  trial  of  eqnestrian  art! 
How  blest,  if  neither  steed  would  bolt  or  start;  — 
If  Prote»taai*8  old  restive  tricks  were  gone. 
And  PapUfs  winkers  could  be  still  kept  on! 
But  no ,  fedse  hopes , — not  e*en  the  great  Ducrow 
*Twixt  two  such  steeds  conld  *scape  an  overthrow : 
If  8olar  hacks  play*d  Phaeton  a  trick. 
What  hope,  alas ,  from  hackneys  lunatic? 

If  once  my  Lord  his  graceful  balance  loses. 

Or  fails  to  keep  each  foot  where  each  horse  chooses ; 

If  Peel  but  gives  one  extra  touch  of  whip 

To  Papisfa  tul  or  ProtestanVs  ear-tip, — 

That  instant  ends  their  glorious  horsemanship ! 

Oif  bolt  the  sever*d  ste^s ,  for  mischief  free. 

And  down,  between  them,  plumps  Lord  Anglesea! 

THE  LIMBO  OF  LOST  REPUTATIONS. 

A  DRBAM. 

**Cib  che  ri  perde  qnl ,  Ik  tf  raguna.  **  —  Atiwto. 

•* a  volley ,  where  be  seen 

'*Thinf*  that  o«  eartk  Hcrelosi.^'  —  Mi/ton. 

Know'st  thou  not  him  *  the  poet  sings, 

Who  flew  to  the  moon's  serene  domain. 
And  saw  that  valley ,  where  all  the  things. 

That  vanish  on  earth,  are  found  again  — 
The  hopes  of  youth ,  the  resolves  of  age. 
The  vow  of  the  lover ,  the  dream  of  the  sage. 
The  golden  visions  of  mining  cits, 

The  promises  great  men  strew  about  them  ; 
And  ,  pack'd  in  compass  small ,  the  wits 

Of  monarchs ,  who  rule  as  well  without  them !  — 
Like  him ,  but  diving  with  wing  profound, 
I  have  been  to  a  Limbo  under  ground. 
Where  characters  lost  on  earth ,  (and  cried, 
In  vain ,  like  H — rr — s's ,  far  and  wide) 
In  heaps ,  like  yesterday's  orts ,  are  thrown, 
And  there ,  so  worthless  and  fly-blown 
That  e'en  the  imps  would  not  purloin  them, 
Lie»  till  their  worthy  owners  join  them. 

Curious  it  was  to  see  this  mass 

Of  lost  and  torn-up  reputations ;  — 
Some  of  them  female  wares ,  alas, 

Mishiid  at  innocent  assignations ; 
Some ,  that  had  sigh'd  their  last  amen 

From  the  canting  lips  of  saints  that  would  be; 
And  some  once  own'd  by  ^'the  best  of  men," 

Who  had  proved — no  better  than  they  should  be. 
'Mong  others,  a  poet's  fame  I  spied. 

Once  shining  fair ,  now  soaked  and  black  — 
"No  wonder,"  (a  dev'l  at  my  elbow  cried) 

''For  I  pick'd  it  out  of  a  butt  of  sack  r 

Just  then  a  veil  was  heard  o'er  head. 

Like  a  chimney-sweeper's  lofty  summons ; 
And  lo ,  an  imp  right  downward  sped, 
Bringing ,  within  his  claws  so  red. 
Two  statesmen's  characters ,  found  ,  he  said, 

Last  night,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Goramons; 
The  which,  with  black  official  grin, 


*  Aitolpho. 
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He  now  to  the  Chief  Inp  handed  in;  — 
Both  these  articles  much  the  worse 

For  their  journey  do%vn ,  as  you  may  suppose. 
But  oiu;  so  devilish  rank -^  'K>dd's  curse!  *" 

Said  the  Lord  Chief  Imp ,  and  held  his  nose. 

Ho ,  ho  !**  quoth  he ,  ''I  know  full  well 

From  whom  these  two  stray  matters  fell  ;'^  — 
Then ,  casting  away ,  mth  a  loathful  shrug, 
Th'  uncieaner  waif  (as  he  would  a  drug 
Th'  Invisible^s  own  dark  hand  had  mix'd). 
His  eyes  on  the  other  gravely  fixM, 
And  trying ,  though  mischief  langfa'd  in  his  eye. 
To  be  moral ,  because  of  the  young  imps  by, 
''What  a  pity  r  he  cried  —  ''so  fresh  its  gloss, 
"So  long  preserved — 'tis  a  public  loss ! 
"This  comes  of  a  man,  the  careless  blockhead, 
''Keeping  his  character  in  his  pocket; 
"And  there — without  considering  whether 
"There's  room  for  that  and  his  gains  together  — 

Cramming,  and  cramming,  and  cramming  away. 

Till  — out  slips  character  some  fine  day ! 

"However"  —  and  here  he  view'd  it  round  — 

"This  article  still  may  pass  for  sound. 

"Some  flaws ,  soon  patch'd ,  some  stains  are  all 

"The  harm  it  has  had  in  its  luckless  fall. 

"Here ,  Puck !" — and  he  called  to  one  of  his  train  — 

''The  owner  may  have  this  back  again. 

"Though  damaged  for  ever  ,  if  useid  with  skill, 

"It  may  serve ,  perhaps ,  to  trade  an  still ; 

"Though  the  gem  can  never,  as  once,  be  set, 

"It  vnil  do  for  a  Tory  Cabinet." 

HOW   TO  WRITE  BY  PROXY. 

Qui  ftelt  per  alioni,  facit  per  te. 

'MoNG  onr  neighbours,  the  French,  in  the  good  olden  time 
When  Nobility  flourish'd ,  great  Barons  and  Dukes 

Often  set  up  for  authors  in  prose  and  in  rhyme, 
But  ne'er  took  the  trouble  to  write  their  own  books. 

Poor  devils  were  found  to  do  this  for  their  betters;  — 
And ,  one  day ,  a  Bishop ,  addressing  a  Blue^ 

Said,  '^Ma'am,  have  you  read  my  new  Pastoral  Letters?" 
To  which  the  Blue  answer'd  —  "No ,  Bishop ,  have  you  ?'* 

The  same  is  now  done  by  our  privileged  class ; 

And,  to  show  you  how  simple  the  process  it  needs. 
If  a  great  Major-General  *  wishes  to  pass 

For  an  author  of  History ,  thus  he  proceeds:— 

First,  scribbling  his  own  stock  of  notions  as  well 
As  he  can,  with  a  g'oose-quill  that  claims  him  as  fctfi. 

He  settles  his  neck-cloth — takes  snuff — rings  the  bell, 
And  yawningly  orders  a  Subaltern  in. 

The  Subaltern  comes — sees  his  General  seated. 
In  all  the  self-glory  of  authorship  swelling ; — 
There ,  look ,"  saith  his  Lordship ,  "my  work  is  completed, 
It  wants  nothing  now  ,  but  the  grammar  and  spelling." 

Well  used  to  a  breach ,  the  brave  Subaltern  dreads 
Awkward  breaches  of  syntax  a  hundred  times  more; 

And ,  though  often  condemn'd  to  see  breaking  of  heads, 
He  had  ne'er  seen  such  breaking  of  Priscian's  before. 

However,  the  job's  sure  to  pay  —  that's  enough — 
So,  to  it  he  sets  with  his  tinkering  hammer. 

Convinced  that  there  never  was  job  half  so  tough 
As  the  mending  a  great  Major-General's  grammar. 

*  Or  Lieoteaant-Geaeral ,  as  it  mmy  happen  to  be. 
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But ,  lo ,  a  fresh  puzzlement  starts  up  to  view, — 
New  toil  for  the  Sub.  —  for  the  Lord  new  expense : 

'Tis  discoverM  that  mending  his  grammar  won  t  do, 
As  the  Subaltern  also  must  find  him  in  sense! 

At  last ,  — even  this  is  achieved  by  his  aid ; 

Friend  Subaltern  pockets  the  cash  and — the  story ; 
Drums  beat — the  new  Grand  March  of  Intellect's  playM  — 

And  off  struts  my  Lord,  the  Historian ,  in  glory ! 

IMITATION  OP  THE  INFERNO  OP  DANTE. 

**Cotl  quel  liato  gVt  spiriti  mall 

*^Di  quk,  di  la,  di  ffiu,  di  au  gli  mena.**—  Inferno,  cant.  5. 

I  TintM'D  my  steps ^  and  lo,  a  shadowy  throng 
Of  ghosts  came  fluttering  towVds  me,  —  blown  along, 
Like  cock-chafers  in  high  autumnal  storms. 
By  many  a  fitful  gust  that  through  their  forms 
Whistled,  as  on  they  came ,  widi  wheezy  puff. 
And  pnff*d  as —  though  they'd  never  puff  enough. 

'^Whence  and  what  are  ye  ?"  pitying  I  inquired 
Of  these  poor  ghosts ,  who ,  tatter'd ,  tost ,  and  tired 
With  sudi  eternal  puffing ,  scarce  could  stand 
On  their  lean  legs  while  answering  my  demand. 
'^We  once  were  authors,''  — thus  the  Sprite,  who  led 
This  tag-rag  regiment  of  spectres,  said, — 
'*  Authors  of  every  sex,  male,  female,  neuter, 
*'Who,  eady  smit  with  love  of  pruse  and — pewter,  ^ 

**On *s  *  shelves  first  saw  the  light  of  day, 

*'In  —  's  puffs  exhaled  our  lives  away ,  — 
*Xike  summer  wind-mills ,  doom'd  to  dusty  peace, 
^'When  the  brisk  gales,  that  lent  them  motion,  cease. 
^' Ah ,  little  knew  we  then  what  ills  await 
^Much-lauded  scribblers  in  their  after-state ; 
'^Bepuff'd  on  earth  —  how  loudly  Str — t  can  tell  — 
*'Ana ,  dire  reward ,  now  doubly  puff'd  in  hell ! " 

Touch'd  with  compas^on  for  this  ghastly  crew. 
Whose  ribs,   e'en  now  ,  the  hollow  wind  sung  through 
In  mournful  prose, — such  prose  as  Rosa's'  ghost 
Still ,  at  th'  accustom'd  hour  of  eggs  and  toast, 
Sighs  through  the  columns  of  the  Hi — m^gP — I, — 
Pensive  I  turn'd  to  weep ,  when  he,  who  stood     , 
Foremost  of  all  that  flatulential  brood, 
Singling  a  sAe-ghost  from  the  party ,  said, 

^' Allow  me  to  present  Miss  X.  Y.  Z.  ,** 

'^One  of  our  lettered  nymphs — excuse  the  pun, — 

^Who  gain'd  a  name  on  earth  by — having  none ; 

^S4.nd  whose  initials  would  immortal  be, 

**Had  she  but  learn'd  those  plain  ones ,  A.  B.  C. 

'^Yon  smirking  ghost,  like  mummy  dry  and  neat, 

''Wrapp'd  in  his  own  dead  rhymes ,  ■»  fit  winding-sheet, — 

'^Still  marvels  much  that  not  a  soul  should  care 

"One  single  pin  to  know  who  wrote  'May  Fair ;  — 

''While  this  young  gentleman"  (here  forth  he  drew 

A  dandy  spectre ,  puff'd  quite  through  and  through. 

As  though  his  ribs  were  an  ifiolian  lyre 

For  the  whole  Row's  soft  trade-winds  to  inspire,)         \ 

"This  modest  genius  breath'd  one  wish  alone, 

"To  have  his  volume  read ,  himself  unknown ; 

"But  different  far  the  course  his  glory  took, 

"All  knew  the  author ,  and  —  none  read  the  book. 

\  Si^^  ctaaHcal  term  for  money. 

2  Ihe  reader  may  fill  op  tkis  rap  with  any  one  of  the  dUyllahic  publishers  of  London 
that  occurs  to  him.     •'»'»»'  '  y  r 

in  the  Journal 
pai^es. 

_    _   _     .._         _    _      _  among  the  moitt 

lieautifnl  of  the  present  day. 


3  Routt  Matilda,  who  was  for  many  years  the  writer  of  the  political  articles  ii 
alluded  to,  and  whose  spirit  still  seems  to  preside  — "reguat  Rona"*  —  over  its  pa| 

4  Not  the  charuiiiig  L.  E.  L.,  and  still  less,  Mrs.  P.  II.,  whose  poetry  is  am 
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'^Behold ,  in  yonder  ancieat  figure  of  fun, 
''Who  rides  the  blast,  Sir  J— n  -h  B-rr—t— n;— 
''In  tricks  to  raise  the  wind  his  life  was  spcat, 
"And  now  the  wind  returns  the  compliment. 

"This  lady  here ,  the  Earl  of 's  sister, 

"Is  a  dead  novelist;  and  this  is  Mister — 

''Beg  pardon — Hfmourablt  Mister  L — st — r, 

"A  gentleman  who ,  some  weeks  since ,  came  OTer 

"In  a  smart  pufl*  (wind  S.  S.  E.)  to  Dover. 

"Yonder  behind  us  limps  young  Vivian  Grey, 

"Whose  life,  poor  youth ,  was  long  since  blowo  away  ,-^ 

"Like  a  torn  paper-kite ,  on  which  the  wind 

"No  further  purchase  for  a  pufif  can  find.*' 

"And  thou,  thyself — here,  anxious,  lexclaifflM,^ 

"Tell  us y  good  ghost y  how  thou,  thyself,  art  named.^ 

"Me ,  Sir !"  he  blushing  cried ,  —  "Ah ,  there's  the  rub  — 

"Know ,  then ,  — a  waiter  once  at  Brooks's  Club, 

"A  waiter  still  I  might  have  long  remained, 

"And  long  the  club-room's  jokes  and  glasses  drained;' 

"But,  ah,  in  luckless  hour ,  this  last  December, 

"I  wrote  a  book  ,*  and  Colburn  dubb'd  me  'Member' — 

"  'Member  of  Brooks's !' — oh  Promethean  puff, 

"To  what  wilt  thou  exalt  e'en  kitchen-stuff! 

"With  crums  of  gossip,  caught  from  dining  wits, 

"And  half-heard  jokes ,  bequeath'd,  like  half-chewM  bits, 

"To  be ,  each  night ,  the  waiter's  perquisites  ; — 

"With  such  ingredients,  served  up  oft  before, 

"But  with  fresh  fudge  and  fiction  ga:nish'd  o'er, 

"I  managed ,  for  some  weeks ,  to  dose  the  town, 

"1111  fresh  reserves  of  nonsense  ran  me  down, 

"And ,  ready  still  e'en  waiters'  souls  to  damn, 

"The  Devil  but  rang  his  bell,  and — ^here  I  am;  — 

"Yes — *  Coming  up  ,  Sir,'  once  my  favourite  cry, 

"Exchanged  for  'Coming  doim,  Sir,'  here  am  1!" 

Scarce  had  the  Spectre's  lips  these  words  let  drop. 

When ,  lo ,  a  breeze — such  as  from  —  's  shop 

Blows  in  the  vernal  hour,  when  puffs  prevail, 

And  speeds  the  sheets  and  swells  the  lagging  sole — 

Took  the  poor  waiter  rudely  in  the  poop, 

And ,  whirling  him  and  all  his  grisly  group 

Of  literary  ghosts,  —  Miss  X.  Y.  Z., — 

The  nameless  author,  better  known  than  read — 

Sir  Jo.  — the  Honourable  Mr.  L — st — r, 

And,  last,  not  least.  Lord  Nobod^^'s  twin  sister, — 

Blew  them ,  ye  gods ,  with  all  their  prose  and  rhymes 

And  sins  about  them ,  far  into  those  cUmes 

"Where  Peter  pitched  his  waistcoat  "=«  in  old  times, 

Leaving  me  much  in  doubt ,  as  on  I  prest, 

With  my  great  master,  through  this  realm  unblest, 

Whether  Old  Nick  or puffs  the  best. 

LAMENT  FOR  THE  LOSS  OP  LORD  B ST'S  TAIL.» 

All  in  again — ^unlook'/l  for  bliss ! 

Yet ,  ah ,  one  adjunct  still  we  miss;  — 

One  tender  tie ,  attach'd  so  long 

To  the  same  head ,  through  right  and  wrong. 

Why,  B>-th— st,  why  didst  thou  cut  off 

That  memorable  ti^il  of  thine? 
Why — as  if  wm  was  not  enough  — 

Thy  pig-tie  with  thy  place  resign, 
And  thus ,  at  once  ,  both  cut  and  run  7 
Alas ,  my  Lord ,  'twas  not  well  done, 

1  "Hitttory  of  the  Cliiba  of  London,'*  annoanrcd  as  by  "a  Member  of  Brooka's." 

2  A  Dantf*que  alluMion  to  tJie  old  «ayiug,  *'\iue  miles  beyond  H->]1,  where  Peter  pitched 
his  walHtcoat.'* 

S  The  noble  Lord,  it  is  well  Itnown,  cot  off  this  much-respected  appendage,  oa  his  reUre- 
ment  from  ofiice  some  months  since. 
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'Twas  not ,  indeed , — though  sad  at  heart, 
From  office  and  ito  sweeU  to  part, 
Yet  hopes  of  coming  in  again, 
Sweet  Tory  hopes!  beguiled  our  pain; 
,    But  thus  to  miss  that  tail  of  thine, 

Through  long,  long  years  our  rallying  sign, — 

As  if  the  State  and  all  itit  powers 

By  tenancy  tn  tail  were  ours, — 

To  see  it  thus  by  scissors  fall, 

Tkis  was  <'th'  unkindest  cut  of  all! " 

It  seem'd  as  though  th'  ascendant  day 

Of  Toryism  had  pass'd  away, 

And ,  proving  Sampson^s  story  true, 

She  lost  her  vigour  with  her  queue. 

Parties  are  much  like  fish ,  'tis  said,  — 
The  tail  directs  them ,  not  the  head ; 
Then  ,  how  could  any  party  fail, 
That  steer'd  its  course  by  B— th — st*s  tail  ? 
Not  Mnrat's  plume ,  through  Wagram's  fight, 

E'er  shed  such  guiding  glories  from  it. 
As  erst,  in  all  true  Tories'  sight, 

Blazed  from  our  old  Colonial  comet ! 
If  you  ,  my  Lord ,  a  Bashaw  were, 

(As  W — 11 — ^gt — n  will  be  anon^ 
Thou  might'st  have  had  a  tail  to  spare ; 

But  no  ,  alas ,  thou  hadst  but  one. 

And  that — like  Troy,  or  Babylon, 

A  tale  of  other  times — ^is  gone ! 

Yet — weep  ye  not ,  ye  Tories  true,  — 

Fate  has  not  yet  of  all  bereft  us; 
Though  thus  deprived  of  B — th — rst's  queucy 

We've  E— U— nb — gh's  curls  still  left  us;  — 
Sweet  curls ,  from  which  young  Love ,  so  vicious, 
His  shots,  as  from  nine-pounders,  issues; 
Grand,  glorious  curls ,  which,  in  debate. 
Surcharged  with  all  a  nation's  fieite. 
His  Lordsihip  shakes ,  as  Homer's  God  did, ' 

And  oft  in  thundering  talk  comes  near  him ;  — 
Except  that ,  there ,  the  speaker  nodded, 

And,  here,  'tis  only  those  who  hear  him. 
Long ,  long ,  ye  ringlets ,  on  the  soil 

Of  that  fat  cranium  may  ye  flourish, 
With  plenty  of  Macassar  oil, 

Through  many  a  year  your  growth  to  nourish ! 
And ,  ah,  should  Time  too  soon  unsheath 

His  barbarous  shears  such  locks  to  sever, 
Still  dear  to  Tories ,  e'en  in  death. 
Their  last,  loved  relics  we'll  bequeath, 

A  Jkair-loom  to  our  sons  for  ever. 

THE    CHERRIES. 

A     PARABLB.* 

Sbb  those  cherries,  how  they  cover 

Yonder  sunny  garden  wall; — 
Had  they  not  that  net-work  over, 

Thieving  birds  would  eat  them  all. 

So ,  to  guard  our  posts  and  pensions. 

Ancient  sages  wove  a  net, 
Through  whose  holes ,  of  small  dimensioiis. 

Only  certain  knaves  can  get. 

Shall  we  then  this  net-work  widen  Y 

Shall  we  stretch  these  sacred  holes, 
Through  which ,  e'en  already ,  slide  in 

Lots  of  small  dissentmg  souls? 

1  '^Shakes  hiM  ambrosial  curls,  and  (pves  the  nod.'*  tvpe'it  flvmer. 

2  \\  rillea  during  the  lai«  discundiou  ua  the  Test  aad  Corporation  Acts. 
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««God  forbid  r  old  Teaty  crietli; 

''God  forbid  r  so  echo  I ; 
Ev Vy  ravenous  bird  that  flicth 

Then  would  at  our  cherries  fly. 

Ope  but  half  an  inch  or  so, 

And ,  behold ,  what  bevies  break  io ;  — 
Uere ,  some  curst  old  Popish  crow 

Pops  his  long  and  lickerish  beak  in; 

Here ,  sly  Arians  flock  unnumberM , 

And  Socinians ,  slim  and  spare. 
Who ,  with  small  belief  ^icumber'd, 

Slip  in  easy  any  where;  — 

Methodists ,  of  birds  the  aptest, 

Where  there's  pecking  going  on ; 
And  that  water-fowl ,  the  Baptist,  — 

All  would  share  our  fruits  anon; 

Ev'ry  bird ,  of  ev'ry  city, 

That,  for  years,  with  ceaseless  din, 
Hath  reversed  the  starling's  ditty, 

Singing  out  ^'I  can't  get  in." 

<<God  forbid!"  old  Testy  snivels  ; 

'<God  forbid!"  I  echo  too; 
Rather  may  ten  thousand  d-v-ls 

Seize  the  whole  voracious  crew ! 

If  less  costly  fruit  won't  suit  'em, 

Hips  and  haws  and  such  like  berries. 
Curse  the  corm'rants  !  stone 'em,  shoot 'em. 

Any  thing — to  save  our  cherries. 

STANZAS  WRITTEN  IN  ANTICIPATION  OP  DEFEAT.* 

Go  seek  for  some  abler  defenders  of  wrong, 
If  we  must  run  the  gantlet  through  blood  and  expense ; 

Or,  Goths  as  ye  are  ,  in  your  multitude  strong. 
Be  content  with  success ,  and  pretend  not  to  sense. 

If  the  words  of  the  wise  and  the  gen'rous  are  vain, 
If  Truth  by  the  bow-string  must  yield  up  her  breath. 

Let  Mutes  do  the  office ,  —  and  spare  her  the  pain 
Of  an  In— gl — s  or  T— nd— 1  to  talk  her  to  death. 

Chain,  persecute,  plunder,  —  do  all  that  you  will, — 

But  save  us ,  at  least ,  the  old  womanly  lore 
Of  a  F — st— r ,  who ,  dully  prophetic  of  ill, 

Is,  at  once,  the  two  instruments ,  algur^  and  bore. 

Bring  legions  of  Squires — if  they'll  only  be  mute  — 
And  array  their  thick  heads  against  reason  and  right. 

Like  the  Roman  of  old ,  of  historic  repute ,' 
Who  with  droves  of  dumb  animals  carried  the  flght; 

Pour  out,  from  each  corner  and  hole  of  the  Court, 
Your  Bedchamber  lordlings ,  your  salaried  slaves. 

Who,  ripe  for  all  job-work,  no  matter  what  sort, 
Have  their  consciences  tack'd  to  their  patents  and  staves. 

Catch  all  the  small  fry  who ,  as  Juvenal  sings, 
Are  the  Treasury's  creatures ,  wherever  they  swim ;  * 

With  all  the  base ,  time-serving  toadies  of  Kings, 
Who,  if  Punch  were  the  monarch,  would  worship  e'en  him ; 

And  while ,  on  the  one  side ,  each  name  of  renown, 
That  illumines  and  blesses  our  age  is  combined; 

1  Onrinr  the  discussion  of  the  CnthoKc  Questinu  in  the  House  of  Commous  last  scssioa. 

2  This  IS  more  for  the  ear  than  the  eye  ,^as  the  carpenter's  tool  is  spelt  auger. 

3  Pabius ,  who  sent  droves  of  bulloclcs  against  the  eueniy. 

4  lies  Fisci  est,  ubicumque  natat.  —  Jureno/. 
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While  the  Foxes ,  the  Pitts ,  and  the  Cannings  look  down, 
And  dropVer  tiie  cause  tb^r  rich  mantles  of  Mind; 

Let  bold  Paddy  H-lmes  show  his  troops  on  the  other, 

And ,  counting  of  noses  the  quantum  desired, 
Let  Paddy  but  say ,  like  the  Gracchi's  famed  mother, 

*'Come  forward ,  my  jeweU"  —  'tis  all  that's  required. 

And  thus  let  your  farce  be  enacted  hereafter, — 

Thus  honestly  persecute,  outlaw,  and  chain; 
But  spare  e'en  your  victims  the  torture  of  laughter. 

And  never ,  oh  never,  try  reasoning  again ! 

ODE   TO    THE   WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 

BT  ONB   OF  TUB  BOASD. 

Lbt  other  bards  to  groves  repair, 

Where  linnets  strain  their  tuneful  throats. 
Mine  be  the  Woods  and  Forests ,  where 

The  Treasury  pours  its  sweeter  notes. 

No  whisperins  winds  have  charms  for  me. 

Nor  zephyrs  balmy  sighs  I  ask ; 
To  raise  the  wind  for  Royalty 

Be  all  our  Sylvan  zephyr's  task  \ 

And ,  'stead  of  crystal  brooks  and  floods, 

And  all  such  vulgar  irrigation. 
Let  Gallic  rhino  through  our  Woods 

Divert  its  ''course  of  liquid-ation." 

Ah ,  surely ,  Virgil  knew  full  well 

What  Woods  and  Forests  ought  to  be. 
When ,  sly ,  he  introduced  in  Hell 

His  guinea- plant ,  hb  bullion-tree : — ^ 

Nor  see  I  why ,  some  future  day. 

When  short  of  cash ,  we  should  not  send 
Our  H — rr — s  down — he  knows  the  way  — 

To  see  if  Woods  in  hell  will  Und. 

Long  may  ye  flourish ,  syl?an  haunts. 

Beneath  whose  ^^hranches  of  expense" 
Our  gradous  K gets  all  he  wants, — 

Except  a  little  taste  and  sense. 

Long,  in  your  golden  shade  reclined, 

Like  him  of  fair  Armida's  bowers, 
May  W n  some  wood-nymph  find, 

To  cheer  his  dozenth  lustrum's  hours ; 

To  rest  from  toil  the  Great  Untaught, 

And  soothe  the  pangs  his  warlike  brain 
Must  suffer ,  when ,  unused  to  thought, 

It  tries  to  think ,  and — tries  in  vain. 

Oh  long  may  Woods  and  Forests  be 

Preserved ,  in  all  their  teeming  graces, 
To  shelter  Tory  bards ,  like  me. 

Who  take  delight  in  Sylvan  places  /  * 

STANZAS  FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SHANNON. 

<*Take  bock  the  virgin  paf  e.  *' 

Moore'9  Irish  Melodies,    | 

No  longer,  dear  V — sey,  feel  hurt  and  uneasy 

At  hearing  it  said  by  thy  Treasury  brother, 
That  thou  art  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  my  Y^sey, 

And  he,  the  dear,  innocent  placeman,  another. 

For ,  lo ,  what  a  service  we ,  Irish ,  have  done  thee  ;• 
Thou  now  art  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  no  more ; 


»f 


1  Called  by  VirgQ,  botanically,  ^^apecies  auri  frondentis.* 

%  To  facia,  ut  aiivaa^  ut  amem  loea Ovu>. 
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By  St  Patrick,  weVc  scrawlM  such  a  IcMon  upon  thee 
An  never  was  scrawl'd  upon  fooUcap  before. 

Come, —  on  with  your  spectacles,  noble  Lord  Duke, 

(Or  OXonnell  has  green  ones  he  haply  would  lend  you,) 

Read  V — sey  all  o^er—  as  you  can't  read  a  book  — 
And  improve  by  the  lesson  we ,  bog-trotters ,  send  you ; 

A  lesson ,  in  large  Roman  characters  traced, 
Whose  awful  impressions  from  you  and  your  kin 

Of  blank-sheeted  statesmen  will  ne'er  be  elfaced,— 
Unless ,  'stead  of  paper ,  youVe  sheer  asses*  skin. 

Shall  I  help  you  to  construe  it  ?  ay ,  by  the  Gods, 

Could  I  risk  a  translation ,  you  should  have  a  rare  one ; 

But  pen  against  sabre  is  desperate  odds, 

And  you ,  my  Lord  Duke,  (as  you  hinted  once),  wear  one. 

Again  and  again  I  say  ,  read  V — sey  o'er;  — 

You  will  find  him  worth  all  the  old  scrolls  of  papyrus. 

That  Egypt  e'er  fill'd  with  nonsensical  lore, 

Or  the  learned  Champollion  e'er  wrote  of,  to  tire  us. 

All  blank  as  he  w,as ,  we've  return'd  him  on  hand. 
Scribbled  o'er  with  a  warning  to  Princes  and  Dukes, 

Whose  plain ,  simple  drift  if  they  won^t  understand, 
Though  caress'd  at  St.  James's ,  they're  fit  for  St.  Luke's. 

Talk  of  leaves  of  the  Sibyls! — more  meaning  convey 'd  is 
In  one  single  leaf  such  as  now  we  have  spell'd  on, 

Than  e'er  hath  been  utter'd  by  all  the  old  ladies 
That  ever  yet  spoke ,  from  the  Sibyls  to  Eld — n. 

*IF"  AND  "PERHAPS.'" 

Oh  tidings  of  freedom !  oh  accents  of  hope! 

Waft ,  waft  them,  ye  zephyrs,  to  Erin's  blue  sea, 
And  refresh  with  their  sounds  every  son  of  the  Pope, 

From  Dingle-a-cooch  to  far  Donaghadee. 

*^If  mutely  the  slave  will  endure  and  obey, 

*'Nor  clanking  his  fetters ,  nor  breathing  his  pains, 

''His  masters ,  perhaps ,  at  some  far  distant  day, 
"May  think  (tender  tyrants)  of  loosenuig  his  chains." 

Wise  "if  and  "perhaps!" — precious  salve  for  our  wounds, 
If  he ,  who  would  rule  thus  o'er  manacled  mutes. 

Could  check  the  free  spring-tide  of  Mind,  that  resounds, 
E'en  now,  at  his  feet,  like  the  sea  at  Canute*s. 

But,  no,  'tis  in  vain  —the  grand  impulse  is  given,— 
Man  knows  his  high  Charter,  ana  knowing  will  claim; 

And  if  ruin  must  follow  where  fetters  are  riven. 
Be  theirs ,  who  have  forged  them ,  the  guilt  and  the  shame. 

"/f  the  slave  will  be  silent !"— vain  Soldier,  beware  — 
There  is  a  dead  silence  the  wrong'd  may  assume. 

When  the  feeling,  sent  back  from  the  lips  in  despair. 
But  clings  round  the  heart  with  a  deadlier  gloom;  — 

When  the  blush ,  that  long  bum'd  on  the  suppliant's  cheek. 
Gives  place  to  th'  avenger's  pale ,  resolute  hue ; 

And  the  tongue ,  that  once  threaten'd ,  disdaining  to  speak, 
Consigns  to  the  arm  the  high  of&ce — to  do. 

If  men ,  in  that  silence ,  should  think  of  the  hoar. 
When  proudly  their  fathers  in  panoply  stood, 

Presenting ,  alike,  a  bold  front-work  of  power 
To  the  despot  on  land  and  the  foe  on  the  flood;  — 

That  hour ,  when  a  Voice  had  come  forth  from  the  west. 
To  the  slave  bringing  hopes ,  to  the  tyrant  ahurms ; 

And  a  lesson ,  long  Took'd  for,  was  taught  the  opprest. 
That  kings  are  as  dust  before  freemen  in  arms ! 

•  VVriUcB  after  kearing  a  celebrated  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Juae  li,  IW8. 
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/f ,  awfiiller  still ,  the  mute  slave  should  recall 

That  dream  of  his  boyhood ,  when  Freedom^s  sweet  day 

At  length  seeni'd  to  break  through  a  long  night  of  thrall^ 
And  Union  and  Hope  went  abroad  in  its  ray;  — 

If  Fancy  should  tell  him ,  that  Day-spring  of  Good, 

Though  swiftly  \tA  light  died  away  from  his  chain. 
Though  darkly  it  set  in  a  nation's  best  blood, 

Now  wants  but  invoking  to  shine  out  again ; — 

1/ — tf ,  I  say  —  breathings  like  these  should  come  o'er 
The  chords  of  remembrance,  and  thrill,  as  they  come, 

Then,  perhaps— Ay y  perhaps — but  I  dare  not  say  more; 
Thou  hast  willM  that  thy  slaves  should  be  mate — I  am  dumb. 

WRITE   ON,   WRITE  ON. 

A   BALLAD. 
Air.  —  ^^ Sleep  miy  aleep  on,  my  Kathleen  dear.** 

Salvete y  fratrtM  AtinLSv,  Fbancis. 

Write  on ,  write  on,  ye  Barons  dear. 

Ye  Dukes ,  write  hard  and  fast ; 
The  good  weVe  sought  for  many  a  year 

Your  quills  will  bring  at  last. 
One  letter  more ,  N — wc— stle,  pen. 

To  match  Lord  K — ny — n*s  (wo. 
And  more  than  Ireland's  host  of  men. 

One  brace  of  Peers  will  do. 

Write  OR ,  write  on,  &c. 

Sure,  never,  since  the  precious  use 

Of  pen  and  ink  began. 
Did  letters ,  writ  by  fools ,  produce 

Such  signal  good  to  man. 
While  intellect ,  'mong  high  and  low. 

Is  marching  on^  they  say, 
Give  me  the  Dukes  and  Lords,  who  go. 

Like  crabs,  the  other  way. 

Write  OD ,  write  on,  &c. 

£*en  now  I  feel  the  coming  light,  — 

E'en  now ,  could  Folly  lure 
My  LordM — ntc — sh— 1,  too,  to  write. 

Emancipation's  sure. 
By  geese  (we  read  in  history), 

Old  Rome  was  saved  from  ill; 
And  now,  to  quills  of  geese,  we  see 

Old  Rome  indebted  still. 

Write  on ,  write  on ,  &c. 

Write ,  write ,  ye  Peers,  nor  stoop  to  style, 

Nor  beat  for  sense  about , — 
Things ,  little  worth  a  Noble's  while, 

You're  better  far  without. 
Oh  ne'er,  since  asses  spoke  of  yore, 

Such  miracles  were  done; 
For,  write  but  four  such  letters  more, 

And  Freedom's  cause  is  won  ! 
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-— Ta  Regibiifl  alaa 

Enpe.  Virgil.  Georf^.  lib.  4. 

_,  -  . . .  . Clip  the  winrn 

Of  these  high-flyiuir,  arbitrary  KiuM. 

DRYDSN'a  TraDHlatiou. 

FABLE  I. 

TUB   DUSOLUTIOM    OF   TBB  HOLT   ALLIANCE. 

A  Dream, 

FvB  had  a  dream  that  bodes  no  good 

Unto  the  Holy  Brotherhood. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  confess  — 

As  far  as  it  is  right  or  lawful 
For  one,  no  conjuror,  to  guess  — 

It  seems  to  me  extremely  awful. 

Methought,  upon  the  Neva's  flood 

A  beautiful  Ice  Palace  stood ; 

A  dome  of  frost-work ,  on  the  plan 

Of  that  once  built  by  Empress  Anne,  * 

Which  shone  by  moonlight  —  as  the  tale  is  — 

Like  an  aurora  borealis. 

In  this  said  palace  —  fumish'd  all 

And  lighted  as  the  best  on  land  are  — 
I  dream'd  there  was  a  splendid  ball. 

Given  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
To  entertain ,  with  all  due  zeal, 

Those  holy  gentlemen  who've  shown  a 
Regard  so  kind  for  Europe's  weal. 

At  Troppau ,  Laybach ,  and  Verona. 

The  thought  was  happy ,  and  design'd 
To  hint  how  thus  the  human  mind 
May  —  like  the  stream  iinprison'd  there  — 
Be  check'd  and  chill'd  till  it  can  bear 
The  heaviest  Kings ,  that  ode  or  sonnet 
E'er  yet  be-praised ,  to  dance  upon  it. 
And  all  were  pleased,  and  cold,  and  stately. 
Shivering  in  grand  illumination  — 

Admired  the  superstructure  greatly. 

Nor  gave  one  thought  to  the  foundation. 
Much  too  the  Czar  himself  exulted. 

To  all  plebeian  fears  a  stranger, 
As  Madame  Krudener,  when  consulted. 

Had  pledged  her  word  there  was  no  danger. 
So ,  on  he  caper'd ,  fearless  quite. 

Thinking  himself  extremely  clever, 
And  waltzM  away  with  all  his  might. 

As  if  the  frost  would  last  for  ever. 

Just  fancy  how  a  bard  like  me, 

Who  reverence  monarchs ,  must  have  trembled. 

To  see  that  goodly  company 

At  such  a  ticklish  sport  assembled. 

Nor  were  the  fears ,  that  thus  astounded 
My  loval  soul,  at  all  unfounded; 
For,  10 !  ere  long ,  those  walls  so  massy 
Were  seized  with  an  ili-omen'd  dripping, 

^fcJJL'l  4'^f?"JL"®7"/i'M  *>>e  Empreas  Aniie  built  a  palace  of  Ice,  on  the  Neva,  in  lT4ft, 
vJuck  WA«  lifty  two  feet  in  leaffth,  and  when  iUamijiated  luid  a  sorprisiiig  effect."  -  Pikkkhtok. 
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And  o'er  the  floors,  now  growing  glaMy, 

Their  Holiiiesses  took  to  slipping. 
The  Czar ,  half  through  a  Polonaise, 

Could  scarce  get  on  for  downright  stumbling, 
And  Prussia ,  though  to  slippery  ways 

So  used,  was  cursedly  near  tumbluig. 

Yet  still  'twas  who  could  stamp  the  flo6r  most, 
Rus^a  and  Austria  'mong  the  foremost. 
And  now ,  to  an  Italian  air. 

This  precious  brace  would  hand  in  hand  go; 
Now  —  while  old  •••••• ,  from  his  chair, 

Intreated  them  his  toes  to  spare  — 

Caird  loudly  out  for  a  fandango. 

And  a  fandango ,  'faith ,  they  had, 

At  which  they  all  set  to  like  mad  — 

Never  were  Kings  (thouffh  small  th'  expense  is 

Of  wit  among  their  Excellencies) 

So  out  of  aU  thor  princely  senses. 

But,  ah !  that  dance  —  that  Spanbh  dance  — 

Scarce  was  the  luckless  stram  begun. 
When,  glaring  red  —  as  'twere  a  glance. 

Shot  from  an  angry  southern  sun  — 
A  light  through  all  the  chambers  flamed. 

Astonishing  old  Father  Frost, 
Who,  bursting  into  tears,  exclaim'd, 

"A  thaw,  by  Jovel  —  we're  lost,  we're  lost ! 
"Run,  F !  a  second  Waterloo 

*4s  come  to  drown  you  —  sauve  qui  peut ! " 

Why ,  why  will  monarchs  caper  so 

In  palaces  without  foundations  ? 
Instantly  all  was  in  a  flow : 

Crowns,  fiddles,  sceptres,  decorations; 
Those  royal  arms ,  that  look'd  so  nice. 
Cut  out  in  the  resplendent  ice ; 
Those  eagles ,  handsomely  provided 

With  double  heads  for  double  dealings  — 
How  fast  the  globes  and  sceptres  elided 
Out  of  their  claws  on  all  the  ceifings ! 
Proud  Prussians  double  bird  of  prey. 
Tame  as  a  spatch-cock ,  slunk  away ; 
While  —  just  like  France  herself ,  when  she 

Proclaims  how  great  her  naval  skill  is  — 
Poor  ••••••»  drowning  j7eurf-(/e-22^8 

Imagined  themselves  wa^er-Ulies. 
And  not  alone  rooms,  ceilings,  shelves. 

But  —  still  more  fatal  execution  — 
The  Great  Legitimates  themselves 

Seem'd  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 
Th'  indignant  Czar  —  when  just  about 

To  issue  a  sublime  Ukase  — 
"Whereas ,  all  light  must  be  kept  out"  — 

Dissolved  to  nothing  in  its  blaze. 
Next  Prussia  took  his  turn  to  melt. 
And,  while  his  lips  illustrious  felt 
The  influence  of  this  southern  air. 

Some  word  like  '* Constitution ,  long 
Congeal'd  in  frosty  silence  there, 

Came  slowly  thawing  from  his  tongue. 
While  ••••••  ^  lapjdngby  degrees, 

And  sighing  out  a  faint  adieu 
To  truffles ,  salmis,  toasted  cheese. 
And  smoking /ondtis,  quickly  grew 

Himself  into  a/oadu  too;  — 
Or ,  like  that  goodly  Kin^  they  make 
Of  sugar ,  for  a  twelflh-mght  cake. 
When  in  some  urchin's  mouth ,  alas. 
It  melts  into  a  shapeless  mass! 
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In  short ,  I  scarce  could  count  a  minute 
£re  the  bright  dome,  and  all  within  it  — 
Kings ,  Fiddlers ,  Emperors  —  all  were  gone ! 

And  nothing  now  was  seen  or  heard 
But  the  bright  river ,  rushing  on, 

Happy  as  an  enfranchised  bird. 
And  prouder  of  that  natural  ray, 

Shining  along  its  chainless  way  — 
More  proudly  happy  thus  to  glide 

In  simple  grandeur  to  the  sea, 
Than  when  in  sparkling  fetters  tied. 
And  decked  with  all  that  kingly  pride 

Could  bring  to  light  its  slavery ! 

Such  is  my  dream  —  and ,  I  confess, 

1  tremble  at  its  awfiilness. 

That  Spanish  dance  —  that  southern  beam  — 

But  I  say  nothing  —  there's  my  dream  — 

And  Madame  Knidener ,  the  she-prophet, 

May  make  just  what  she  pleases  of  it. 

FABLE  n. 

THB  Ii00KIll€l-6LAS8B8. 

Proem. 

WiiRRB  Kings  have  been  by  mob-elections 

Raised  to  the  throne ,  'tis  strange  to  see 
What  different  and  what  odd  perfections 

Men  have  required  in  royalty. 
Some ,  liking  monarchs  large  and  plumpy, 

Have  chosen  their  Sovereigns  by  the  weight ; 
Some  wish'd  them  tall ;  some  thought  your  dumpy 

Dutch-built  the  true  Legitimate.  *■ 
The  Easterns,  in  a  Prince ,  'tis  said. 
Prefer  what's  call'd  a  jolter-head;  * 
Th'  Egyptians  were  n  t  at  all  particular. 

So  that  their  Kings  had  not  red  hair  — 
This  fault  not  even  the  greatest  stickler 

For  the  blood-royal  well  could  bear. 
A  thousand  more  such  illustrations 
Might  be  adduced  from  various  nations; 
But,  'mong  the  many  tales  they  tell  us. 

Touching  th'  acquired  or  natural  right 
Which  some  men  have  to  rule  their  fellows. 

There's  one  which  I  shall  here  redte:  — 

Fable. 

There  was  a  land  —  to  name  the  place 

Is  neither  now  my  wish  nor  duty  — 
Where  reign'd  a  certain  royal  race, 

By  right  of  their  superior  beauty. 

What  was  the  cut  legitimate 

Of  these  great  persons'  chins  and  noses, 
By  right  of  which  they  ruled  the  state. 

No  history  I  have  seen  discloses. 

But  so  it  was  —  a  settled  case  — 

Some  act  of  Parliament,  pass'd  snugly. 
Had  voted  them  a  beauteous  race. 

And  all  their  faithful  subject  ugly. 

As  rank ,  indeed ,  stood  high  or  low. 

Some  change  it  made  in  visual  organs ; 
Your  Peers  were  decent  —  Knights,  f o  so  — 

But  all  your  common  people,  gorgons ! 

1  The  Goths  had  a  law  to  choose  always  a  short,  thick  man  for  their  King.  —  Moxitkb, 
Counog,  lib.  iii.  p.  lU. 

I  ^In  a  Prince,  a  Joltcr-hcad  is  invaloablc.**  —  Oriental  Field  8p9rtM. 
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Of  course ,  if  any  knave  but  hinted 
That  the  Kings's  nose  was  tarn'd  away, 

Or  that  the  Queen  (God  save  us!)  squinted  — • 
The  judges  doomM  that  knave  to  die. 

But  rarely  things  like  this  occurr'd: 
The  people  to  thdr  King  were  duteous. 

And  took  it ,  on  his  royal  word, 
That  they  were  frights  and  he  was  beauteous. 

The  cause  whereof,  among  all  classes, 
Was  simply  this:  —  these  island  elves 

Had  never  yet  seen  looking-glasses, 
And,  therefore,  did  not  know  themselves. 

Sometimes ,  indeed ,  their  neighbours'  faces 
Might  strike  them  as  more  full  of  reason. 

More  fresh  than  those  in  certain  places  — 
But,  Lord!  the  very  thought  was  treason! 

Besides ,  howe'er  we  love  our  neighbour, 
And  take  his  face's  part,  'tis  known 

We  never  half  so  earnest  labour. 
As  when  the  face  attack'd's  our  own. 

So ,  on  they  went  —  the  crowd  believing 
(As  crowds  well  govern'd  always  do) ; 

Their  rulers ,  too  ,  themselves  deceiving  — 
So  old  the  joke  they  thought  it  true. 

But  jokes,  we  know,  if  they  too  far  go, 
Must  have  an  end ;  and  so ,  one  day, 

Upon  that  coast  there  was  a  cargo 
Of  looking-glasses  cast  away. 

'Twas  said ,  some  Radicals ,  somewhere. 
Had  laid  their  wicked  heads  together, 

And  forced  that  ship  to  founder  £ere  — 
While  some  believe  it  was  the  weather. 

However  this  might  be ,  the  freight, 
Was  landed  without  fees  or  duties  ; 

And ,  from  that  hour,  historians  date 
The  downfal  of  the  race  of  beauties. 

The  looking-glasses  got  about, 
And  grew  so  common  through  the  land, 

That  scarce  a  tinker  could  waUc  out 
Without  a  mirror  in  his  hand. 

Comparing  faces ,  morning,  noon, 
And  night,  their  constant  occupation  — 

By  dint  of  looking-glasses ,  soon 
They  grew  a  most  reflecting  nation. 

In  vain  the  Court ,  aware  of  errors 
In  all  the  old,  establish'd  mazards, 

Prohibited  the  use  of  mirrors. 
And  tried  to  break  them  at  all  hazards : 

In  vain  —  their  laws  might  just  as  well 
Have  been  waste  paper  on  the  shelves ; 

That  fatal  freight  had  broke  the  spell ; 
People  had  look'd  —  and  knew  themselves. 

If  chance  a  Duke,  of  birth  sublime, 

Presumed  upon  his  ancient  face 
(Some  calf-head ,  ugly  from  all  time). 

They  popp'd  a  mirror  to  his  Grace  — 

Just  hinting ,  by  that  gentle  sign, 

How  little  Nature  holds  it  true. 
That  what  is  call'd  an  ancient  line 

Must  be  the  line  of  Beauty  too. 

From  Dukes'  they  pass'd  to  regal  phizzes. 
Compared  them  proudly  wiUi  their  own. 
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And  cried ,  ^'How  covid  such  monstrous  qinzses 
^^In  Beauty's  name  usurp  the  throne?  "  — 

They  then  wrote  essays ,  pamphlets ,  books. 

Upon  cosmetic^  economy, 
Which  made  the  King  try  various  looks, 

But  none  improved  his  physiognomy. 

And  satires  at  the  Court  they  levelled, 
And  small  lampoons ,  so  full  of  slynesses. 

That  soon,  in  short ,  they  quite  be-devil'd 
Their  Majesties  and  Royal  Highnesses. 

At  length  —  but  here  I  drop  the  veil. 
To  spare  some  loyal  folks*  sensations: 

Besides ,  what  follows  is  the  tale 
Of  all  such  late-enlighten'd  nations  $ 

Of  all  to  whom  old  Time  discloses 

A  truth  they  should  have  sooner  known  — 

That  Kings  have  neither  rights  nor  noses 
A  whit  diviner  than  their  own. 

f^ABLE  m. 

THE  PLY    AND   THB  BULLOCK. 

Proem. 

Of  all  that,  to  the  sage's  survey. 
This  world  presents  of  topsy-turvey. 
There's  nought  so  much  disturbs  his  patience 
As  little  minds  in  lofty  stations. 
'Tis  like  that  sort  of  painful  wonder 
Which  slight  and  pigmy  columns ,  under 

Enormous  arches,  give  beholders; 
Or  those  poor  Caryatides, 
Condemned  to  smile  and  stand  at  ease. 

With  a  whole  house  upon  their  shoulders. 

If,  as  in  some  few  royal  cases, 

Small  minds  are  horn  into  such  places  — 

If  they  are  there ,  by  Right  Divme, 

Or  any  such  sufficient  reason. 
Why  —  Heav'n  forbid  we  should  repine!  — 

To  wish  it  otherwise  were  treason ; 
Nay ,  e'en  to  see  it  in  a  vision, 
Would  be  what  lawyers  call  misprision. 

Sir  RoBBRT  FiLMER  says  —  and  he. 

Of  course ,  knew  all  about  the  matter  —  ' 
*'Both  men  and  beasts  love  monarchy ; " 

Which  proves  how  rational  —  the  latter. 
SiONBY,  indeed,  we  know,  had  quite 
A  diiferent  notion  from  the  knight; 
Nay,  hints  a  King  may  lose  his  head 

By  slipping  awkwardly  his  bridle : 
But  this  IS  Jacobin,  ill-bred. 
And  (now-a-days,  when  Kings  are  led 

In  patent  snafQes)  downright  idle. 

No^  no  —  it  is  n't  foolish  Kings 
(Those  fix'd,  inevitable  things  — 
Bores  paramount,  by  right  of  birth) 

That  move  nry  wrath,  but  your  pretenders. 
Your  mushroom  rulers,  sons  of  earth. 

Who,  not  like  t'others,  croum'cf  offenders 
(Regular  gratid  Dei  blockheads. 
Bom  with  three  kingdoms  in  their  pockets), 
Nor  leavuig,  on  the  scale  of  mind, 
These  royal  Zeros  far  behind, 
Yet«  with  a  brass  that  nothing  stops. 

Push  up  into  the  loftiest  stations. 
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And,  though  too  doll  to  manage  shops, 
Presune,  the  doits,  to  manage  nations ! 

This  class  it  is  that  moves  my  gall, 
And  stirs  up  spleen,  and  bile,  and  all. 
While  other  senseless  things  appear  — 
To  know  the  limits  of  their  sphere  — 
While  not  a  cow  on  earth  romances 
So  much  as  to  conceit  she  dances  — 
While  the  most  jumping  frog  we  know  of. 
Would  scarce  at  Astley's  hope  to  show  off  — 
Your**'*s,  your"**8  dare. 

Pigmy  as  are  their  minds,  to  set  them 
To  any  business,  any  where. 

At  any  time  that  fools  will  let  them. 
But  leave  we  here  these  upstart  things  — 
My  business  is,  just  now,  with  Kings ; 
To  whom,  and  to  their  rightr-line  glory, 
I  dedicate  the  following  story :  — 

FaUe. 

The  wise  men  of  Egypt  were  secret  as  dummies ; 

And ,  e*en  when  they  most  condescended  to  teach, 
They  pack'd  up  their  meaning,  as  they  did  their  mummies, 

In  so  many  wrappers,  Hwas  out  of  one^s  reach. 

They  were  also,  good  people,  much  given  to  Kings  — 
Fond  of  monarcbs  and  crocodiles,  monkeys  and  mystery. 

Bats,  hierophants,  blue-bottle  flies,  and  such  things  — 
As  will  partly  appear  in  this  very  short  history. 

A  Scythian  philosopher  (nephew,  they  say. 
To  that  other  great  traveller,  young  Anaduursis) 

SteppM  into  a  temple  at  Memphis  one  day. 
To  have  a  short  peep  at  thdr  mystical  fieirces. 

He  saw  a  brisk  blue-bottle  Fly  on  an  altar,  ^ 
Made  much  of,  and  worshipp*d  as  something  divine ; 

While  a  large,  handsome  Bullock,  led  there  in  a  halter, 
Before  it  lay  stabbM  at  the  foot  of  the  shrine. 

Surprised  at  such  doings,  he  whisper'd  his  teacher  — 

*4f  'tis  n't  impertinent,  may  I  ask  why 
''Should  a  Bullock,  that  useful  and  powerful  creature, 

''Be  thus  offer'd  up  to  a  blue-bottle  Fly  ?  " 

"No  wonder,"  said  t'other,  "you  stare  at  the  sight, 

*'But  we  as  a  symbol  of  monarchy  view  it : 
'^That  Fly  on  the  shrine  is  Legitimate  Right, 

'*Ajid  that  Bullock  the  People  that's  sacrificed  to  it'' 

FABLE  IV. 

CHURCH   AND  8TATB. 

Proem. 

'*Thc  moHOBt  any  religion  beeoraes  national ,  or  established,  it«  purity  must  certainly  be 
lost,  becaase  it  is  then  impossible  to  keep  it  unconnected  with  men*s  iutercsls;  and,  if  con- 
nected, it  must  inevitably  be  perverted  by  them."  —  Soahe  Jenvks. 

Thus  did  Soahb  Jbmyns  —  though  a  Tory, 

A  Lord  of  Trade  and  the  Plantations  — 
Feel  how  Religion's  simple  glory 

Is  stain'd  by  State  associations. 

When  Cathbrinr,  after  murdering  Poles, 

Appealed  to  the  benign  Divinity, 
Then  cut  them  up  in  protocols, 
Made  fractions  of  their  very  souls  —  ' 

All  in  the  name  of  the  bless'd  Trinity ; 
Or  when  her  grandson,  Albxamdbr, 

1  According  to  Aclian,  it  was  in  the  island  of  Lcucadia  they  practised  this  ceremony  ~ 
9vat9  fiot/v  rati  /tviatg.   —  Ue  Animal,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8- 
%  jdmK9,  demi-amcf,  &.e. 
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That  mighty  northern  salamander. 
Whose  icy  touch,  felt  all  about, 
Puts  every  fire  of  Freedom  out  — 
When  he,  too,  winds  up  his  Ukases 
With  God  and  the  Panagia's  praises  — 
When  he,  of  royal  sauits  the  type. 

In  holy  water  dips  the  spunge, 
With  winch,  at  one  imperial  wipe, 

He  would  all  human  rights  expunge! 
When  ♦•••'♦  (whom,  as  King  and  eater. 
Some  name  •"  *•'*,  and  some  '•*  •••••••) 

Calls  down  ^^Saint  Louis'  God"  to  witness 
The  right,  humanity,  and  fitness 
Of  sending  eighty  thousand  Solons  — 
'  Sages  with  muskets  and  laced  coats  — 

To  cram  instruction,  nolens  t>oIefis, 

Down  the  poor  struggling  Spaniards^  throats 
I  can*t  help  thinking  (though  to  Kings 

I  must,  of  course,  like  other  men,  bow) 
That  when  a  Christian  monarch  brings 
Religion^s  name  to  gloss  these  things  — 

Such  blasphemy  out-Benbows  Benbow ! 

Or  —  not  so  far  for  facts  to  roam, 
Having  a  few  much  nearer  home  — 
When  we  see  churchmen,  who,  if  ask'd, 
'^Must  Ireland's  slaves  be  tithed  and  task*d, 
''And  driven,  like  negroes  or  croats, 

^That  you  may  roll  in  wealth  and  bliss  ?*' 
Look  from  beneath  their  shovel  hats 

With  all  due  pomp,  and  answer  "Yes!" 
But  then,  if  questioned  **Shnll  the  brand 
''Intolerance  flings  throughout  that  land, 
"Betwixt  her  palaces  and  hovels, 

SufiTring  nor  peace  nor  love  to  grow. 
Be  ever  quench  dV"  —  from  the  same  shovels 

Look  grandly  forth,  and  answer  ''No ! "  — 
Alas,  alas !  have  these  a  claim 
To  merciful  Religion^s  name? 

If  more  you  want,  go,  see  a  bevy 
Of  bowing  parsons  at  a  levee 
(Choosing  your  time,  when  straw's  before 
Some  apoplectic  bishop^s  door) : 
There,  if  thou  can'st  with  life  escape 
That  sweep  of  lawn,  that  press  of  crape. 
Just  watch  their  revVences  and  graces. 

Shouldering  their  way  on,  at  all  risks, 
And  say  —  if  those  round,  ample  faces 
To  Heav'n  or  earth  most  turn  their  disks? 

This,  this  it  is  —  Religion,  made, 

'Twixt  Church  and  State,  a  truck,  a  trade  — 

This  most  ill-match'd,  unholy  Co,y 

From  whence  the  ills  we  witness  flow  — 

The  war  of  many  creeds  with  one  — 

Th^  extremes  of  too  much  faith,  and  none  — 

The  qualms,  the  fumes  of  sect  and  sceptic, 

And  all  that  Reason,  grown  dyspeptic 

By  swallowing  forced  or  noxious  creeds, 

From  downright  indigesdon  breeds ; 

Till,  'twixt  old  bigotry  and  new, 

'Twixt  Blasphemy  and  Cant  —  the  two 

Rank  ills  with  which  this  age  is  cursed  — 

We  can  no  more  tell  which  is  worst. 

Than  erst  could  Egypt,  when  so  rich 

In  various  plagues,  determine  which 

She  thought  most  pestilent  and  vile  — 

Her  frogs,  like  Benbow  and  Carlile, 

Croaking  their  native  mud-nutes  loud. 
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Or  her  fat  locasts,  like  a  dond 
Of  pluralists,  ob^ely  iowerinf. 
At  once  benighting  and  devounng! 
This  —  this  it  is  —  and  here  I  pray 

Those  sapient  wits  of  the  ReTiews, 
Who  make  us  poor,  dull  authors  say, 

Not  what  we  mean,  but  what  they  choose ; 
Who  to  our  most  abundant  shares 
Of  nonsense  add  still  more  of  theirs, 
And  are  to  poets  just  such  evils 

As  caterpillars  find  those  flies  * 
That,  not  content  to  sting  like  devils, 

Lay  eggs  upon  their  backs  likewise  — 
To  guard  against  sucli  foul  deposits 

Of  others'  meanings  in  my  rhymes 
(A  thing  more  needful  here  because  it's 

A  subject  ticklish  in  these  tiroes.) 
I  here  to  all  such  wits  make  known. 

Monthly  and  weekly,  Whig  and  Tory, 
'TIS  this  Religion  —  this  alone  — 

I  aim  at  io  the  following  story :  — 

V         FaMe, 

When  Royalty  was  young  and  bold, 

Ere,  touchM  by  Time,  he  had  become  -~- 
If  'tis  not  civil  to  say  old  — 

At  least,  a  ci-devant  jeune  homme. 

One  evening,  on  some  wild  pursuit, 

Driving  along,  he  chanced  to  see 
Religion,  passing  by  on  foot. 

And  took  him  in  his  vis-d-vis. 

This  said  Religion  was  a  friar. 

The  humblest  and  the  best  of  men, 
Who  ne'er  had  notion  or  desire 

Of  riding  in  a  coach  till  then. 

*4  say"  —  quoth  Royalty,  who  rather 

EnjoyM  a  masquerading  joke  — 
'4  say,  suppose,  my  good  old  father, 

**You  lend  me,  for  a  while,  your  cloak/* 

The  friar  consented  — -  little  knew 

What  tricks  the  youth  had  in  his  head; 
Besides,  was  rather  tempted,  too. 

By  a  laced  coat  he  got  in  stead. 

Away  ran  Royalty,  slap-dash. 

Scampering  like  mad  about  the  town; 
Broke  windows  —  shiver'd  lamps  to  smash , 

And  knock*d  whole  scores  of  watchmen  down. 

While  nought  could  they,  whose  heads  were  broke, 

Learn  of  the  '*why'*  or  the  **wherefore," 
Except  that  H\/as  Religion's  cloak 

The  gentleman ,  who  crack'd  them ,  wore. 

Meanwhile ,  the  friar,  whose  head  was  toni'd 

By  the  laced  coat ,  grew  frisky  too  — 
Look'd  big  —  his  former  habits  spurn'd  — 

And  stomi'd  about  as  great  men  do  — 

Dealt  much  in  pompous  oaths  and  curses  — 

Said  ^^Damn  you,"  often,  or  as  bad  — 
Laid  claim  to  other  people's  parses  — 

In  short,  grew  either  knave  or  raad. 

*  *^The  Greatest  nnnber  of  the  idnieiiiiion  tribe  are  seen  seitling  iip«ii  the  back  «if  the  ca- 
terpillar, and  darting  at  diflTercai  intervals  their  stinga  into  its  bod>  —  at  every  dart  they  do- 
puae  aa  egg.'*  —  Golb8Hitu. 
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As  work  like  thb  was  unbefitting. 
And  flesh  and  blood  no  longer  bore  it, 

Ttie  €k»urt  of  Common  Sense,  then  sitting, 
SummonM  the  calprits  both  before  it. 

Where,  after  hours  in  wrangling  spent 
(As  courts  must  wrangle  to  decide  well), 

Religion  to  St.  Luke's  was  sent, 
And  Royalty  packM  off  to  Bridewell: 

With  this  proviso  —  Should  they  be 
Restored  in  due  time  to  their  senses, 

They  both  must  give  security. 
In  future,  against  such  offences  — 

Religion  ne*er  to  lend  his  cloak. 

Seeing  what  dreadful  work  it  leads  to ; 

And  Royalty  to  crack  his  joke  — 
But  not  to  crack  poor  people's  heads,  too. 

FABLE  V. 

THB   LITTLB   6RA.ND   LAMA. 

Proem> 

NovRLLA,  a  young  Bolognese, 

The  daughter  of  a  learnM  law  doctor,  ^ 
Who  had  with  all  the  subtleties 

Of  old  and  modern  jurists  stock*d  her. 
Was  so  exceeding  fair,  'tis  said. 

And  over  hearts  held  such  dominion. 
That  when  her  father,  sick  in  bed, 
Or  busy,  sent  her,  in  his  stead. 

To  lecture  on  the  Code  Justinian, 
'^  She  had  a  curtain  drawn  before  her. 

Lest,  if  her  charms  were  seen,   the  students 
Should  let  their  young  eyes  wander  o'er  her. 

And  quite  forget  their  jurisprudence.  ^ 
Just  so  it  is  witti  Truth  —  when  seen. 

Too  fair  and  bright  —  'tis  from  behind 
A  light,  thin  allegoric  screen, 

She  thus  can  saifest  teach  mankind. 

Fahle, 

In  Thibet  once  there  reign'd,  we're  told, 

A  little  Lama,  one  year  old  — 

Raised  to  the  throne ,  that  realm  to  bless. 

Just  when  his  little  Holiness 

Had  cut  —  as  near  as  canr  be  reckon'd  — 

Some  say  hia  first  tooth ,  some  his  second, 

Chronologers  and  nurses  vary. 

Which  proves  historians  should  be  wary. 

We  only  know  th'  important  truth  — 

His  Majesty  had  cut  a  tooth.' 

And  much  his  subjects  were  enchanted. 
As  well  all  Lamas'  subjects  may  be. 

And  would  have  given  their  heads,  if  wanted , 
To  make  tee-totums  for  the  baby. 

As  he  was  there  by  Right  Divine 
(What  lawyers  call  Jure  Divinoj 

1  Aadreas. 
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%  Qaand  il  otoU  oecapd  d*auciuie  CMoine.  il  eavoyoit  Novellc,  sa  fillG,  on  ton  Ilea  lire  aoi 
escholcB  en  charge,  et,  afin  que  la  biaiitc  d'cllc  n*einpechat  la  pcnseo  des  oyants,  ellc  avoit 
unc  petite  courtine  devant  elle.  —  CnaisT.  de  Pise,  Cit^  dea  Daniftty  p.  11.  chap.  36. 

S  See  TuaFiKR*8  Emba—y  to  Thibet  for  an  account  of  his  interview  with  the  Lama.  — 
^'Teshoo  Lama  (he  says)  was  at  this  time  eighteen  months  old.  Thoui^h  ho  waa  unable  to 
speak  a  word ,  he  made  ithe  most  expressive  signs ,  and  conducted  himself  with  astonishing 
di^Mity  and  decorum.** 
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Meaning  a  right  to  yours ,  and  mine, 
And  every  body's  goods  and  rhino)  — 

Of  course,  his  faithful  subjects'  purses 

Were  ready  with  their  aids  and  succours  — 

Nothing  was  seen  but  pensioned  nurses. 
And  the  land  groanM  with  bibs  and  tuckers. 

Oh !  had  there  been  a  Hume  or  Bemiet 
Then  sitting  in  the  Thibet  Senate, 
Ye  Gods ,  what  room  for  long  debates 
Upon  the  Nursery  Estimates ! 
What  cutting  down  of  swaddling-clothes 

And  pin-a-fores ,  in  nightly  battles ! 
What  calls  for  papers,  to  expose 

The  waste  of  sugar-plums  and  rattles! 
But  no  —  if  Thibet  had  M.  P.  *s. 
They  were  far  better  bred  than  these; 
Nor  gave  the  slightest  opposition. 
During  the  Monarch's  whole  dentition. 
But  short  this  calm ;  for ,  just  when  he 
Had  reachM  th'  alarming  age  of  three. 
When  royal  natures  —  and ,  no  doubt. 
Those  of  aU  noble  beasts  —  break  out. 
The  Lama ,  who  till  then  was  quiet, 
Show'd  symptoms  of  a  taste  for  riot ; 
And,  ripe  for  mischief,  early,  late. 
Without  regard  for  Church  or  State, 
Made  free  with  whosoe'er  came  nigh  — 

Tweak'd  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the  nose, 
Turn'd  all  the  Judges'  wigs  awry. 

And  trod  on  the  old  Generals  toes  — 
Pelted  the  Bishops  with  hot  buns. 

Rode  cock-horse  on  the  City  maces. 
And  shot ,  from  little  devilish  guns. 

Hard  peas  into  his  subjects'  faces. 
In  short,  such  wicked  pranks  he  play'd. 

And  grew  so  mischievous  (God  bless  him !) 
That  his  chief  Nurse  —  though  with  the  dd 
Of  an  Archbishop  —  was  afraid, 

When  in  these  moods ,  to  comb  or  dress  him ; 
And  e'en  the  persons  most  inclined 

For  Kings ,  through  thick  and  thin,  to  stickle, 
Thoughl;  him  (if  the/d  but  speak  their  mind. 

Which  they  did  not)  an  odious  pickle. 

At  length ,  some  patriot  lords  —  a  breed 

Of  animals  they  have  in  Thibet, 
Extremely  rare,  and  fit,  indeed. 

For  folks  like  Pidcock  to  exhibit  — 
Some  patriot  lords ,  se^ng  the  length 
To  which  things  went ,  combined  their  strength. 
And  penn'd  a  manly ,  plain ,  and  free 
Remonstrance  to  the  Nursery ; 
In  which,  protesting  that  they  yielded 

To  none,  that  ever  went  before  'em. 
In  loyalty  to  him  who  wielded 

Th'  hereditary  pap-spoon  o'er  'em  — 
That ,  as  for  treason ,  'twas  a  thing 

That  made  them  almost  sick  to  think  of  — 
That  they  and  theirs  stood  by  the  King, 

Throughout  his  measles  and  his  chin-cough, 
When  others,  thinking  him  consumptive. 
Had  ratted  to  the  Heir  Presumptive!  — 
But ,  still  —  though  much  admiring  Kings 
(And  chiefly  those  in  leading-strings)  — 
They  saw ,  with  shame  and  grief  of  soul. 

There  was  no  longer  now  the  wise 
And  constitutional  control 

Of  birch  before  their  ruler's  eyes; 
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Bat  that,  of  late,  such  pranks,  and  tricks, 

And  freaks  occurr'd  the  whole  day  long. 
As  all ,  but  men  with  bishopricks, 

Allow'd ,  in  e'en  a  King ,  were  wrong  — 
Wherefore  it  was  they  humbly  pray'd 

That  Honourable  Nursery, 
That  such  reforms  be  henceforth  made. 

As  all  good  men  desired  to  sec ;  — 
In  other  words  (lest  they  might  seem 
Too  tedious)  as  the  gentlest  scheme 
For  putting  all  such  pranks  to  rest. 

And  in  its  bud  the  mischief  nipping  — 
They  ventured  humbly  to  suggest 

His  Majesty'  should  have  a  whipping ! 

When  this  was  read  —  no  Congreve  rocket, 

Discharged  into  the  Gallic  trenches, 
E'er  equaird  the  tremendous  shock  it 

Produced  upon  the  Nursery  Benches. 
The  Bishops,  who  of  course  had  votes, 
By  right  of  age  and  petticoats, 
Were  first  and  foremost  in  the  fuss  — 

^^ What ,  whip  a  Lama !  —  Suffer  birch 

*'To  touch  his  sacred infamous ! 

^'Deistical!  —  assailing  thus 

'^The  fundamentals  of  the  Church ! 
^No  —  no  —  such  patriot  plans  as  these 
'*(So  help  them  Heaven  —  and  their  sees!) 
^hey  held  to  be  rank  blasphemies/' 

Th'  alarm  thus  given ,  by  these  and  other 

Grave  ladies  of  the  Nursery  side. 
Spread  through  the  laud,  till,  such  a  pother. 

Such  party  squabbles ,  far  and  wide, 
Never  in  history's  page  had  been 
Recorded ,  as  were  then  between 
The  Whippers  and  Non-whippers  seen. 
Till ,  things  ariiving  at  a  state 

Which  gave  some  fears  of  revolution, 
The  patriot  lords'  advice ,  though  late, 

Was  put  at  last  in  execution. 
The  Parliament  of  Thibet  met  — 

The  little  Lama ,  call'd  before  it. 
Did ,  then  and  there ,  his  whipping  get. 
And  (as  the  Nursery  Gazette 

Assures  us)  like  a  hero  bore  it. 

And  though ,  'mong  Thibet  Tories,  some 
Lament  that  Royal  Martyrdom 
(Please  to  observe,  the  letter  D 
In  this  last  word's  pronounced  like  B), 
Yet  to  th'  example  of  that  Prince 

So  much  is  Thibet's  land  a  debtor, 
^Tis  said ,  her  little  Lamas  since 

Have  all  behaved  themselves  much  better. 

FABLE  VL 

THB   BXTIN6UISHBR8. 

Proem. 

Tiioucn  soldiers  are  the  true  supports, 
The  natural  allies  of  Courts, 
Woe  to  the  Monarch  who  depends 
Too  much  on  his  red-coated  friends ; 
For  even  soldiers  sometimes  think  — 

Nay ,  Colonels  have  been  known  to  reasotty 
And  reasoners,  whether  clad  in  pink. 
Or  red ,  or  blue ,  are  on  the  brink 

(Nine  cases  out  of  ten)  of  treason. 
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Not  many  soldiers ,  I  believe ,  are 

As  fond  of  liberty  as  Mina : 
Else  —  woe  to  Kings ,  when  Freedom's  fever 

Once  turns  into  a  Scarlatina! 
For  then  —  but  bold  —  'tis  best  to  veil 
My  meaning  in  the  following  tale :  — 

Fable, 

A  lord  of  Persia ,  rich  and  great. 

Just  come  into  a  largo  estate. 

Was  shock'd  to  find  he  had ,  for  neighbours. 

Close  to  his  gate,  some  rascal  Ghebcrii, 

Whose  fires ,  beneath  his  very  nose 

In  heretic  combustion  rose. 

But  lords  of  Persia  can ,  no  doubt. 

Do  what  they  will  —  so ,  one  fine  morning, 
He  turn'd  the  rascal  Ghcbers  out, 

First  giving  a  few  kicks  for  warning. 
Then,  thanking  Heav'n  most  piously. 

He  knock'd  Sieir  temple  to  the  ground, 
Blessing  himself  for  joy  to  see 

Such  Pagan  ruins  strew'd  around. 
But  much  it  vex'd  my  lord  to  find. 

That ,  while  all  else  obey'd  his  will. 
The  fire  these  Ghebers  left  behind  — 

Do  what  he  would  -*-  kept  burning  still. 
Fiercely  he  storm'd ,  as  if  his  frown 
Could  scare  the  bright  insurgent  down ; 
But,  no  —  such  fires  are  headstrong  things 
And  care  not  much  for  lords  or  kings. 
Scarce  could  his  lordship  well  contrive 

The  flashes  in  one  place  to  smother. 
Before  —  hey ,  presto  —  all  alive. 

They  sprung  up  freshly  in  another. 

At  length  when,  spite  of  prayers  and  damns, 
*Twas  found  the  sturdy  flame  defied  him, 

His  stewards  came ,  with  low  salamSy 
Offering ,  by  contract ,  to  provide  him 

Some  large  Extinguishers  (a  plan 

Much  used,  they  said,  at  Ispahan, 

Vienna ,  Petersburgh  —  in  short. 

Wherever  light's  forbid  at  court)  — 

Machines  no  lord  should  be  without,   ' 

Which  would,  at  once,  put  promptly  out 

Fires  of  all  kinds  —  from  staring  stark 

Volcanos  to  the  tiniest  spark  — 

Till  all  things  slept  as  dull  and  dark 

As ,  in  a  great  lord's  neighbourhood, 

'Twas  right  and  fitting  aU  things  should. 

Accordingly ,  some  large  supplies 
Of  these  Extinguishers  were  furnishM 

(All  of  the  true ,  imperial  size). 

And  there,  in  rows,  stood  black  and  burnitihM, 

Ready ,  where'er  a  gleam  but  shone 

Of  light  or  fire,  to  be  clapp'd  on. 

But ,  ah !  how  lordly  wisdom  errs, 
Li  trusting  to  extinguishers  ! 
One  day ,  when  he  had  left  all  sure 
(At  least  belieoed  so) ,  dark ,  secure  —^ 
The  flame,  at  all  its  exits,  entries. 

Obstructed  to  his  heart's  content. 
And  black  extinguishers ,  like  sentries. 

Placed  upon  every  dangerous  vent  — 
Ye  Gods !  imagine  his  amaze. 

His  wrath ,  his  rage ,  when  ,  on  returning, 
He  found  not  only  the  old  bliizc. 

Brisk  as  before ,  crackluig  and  burnuig  — 
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Not  only  new,  young  conflagrations, 
Popping  up  round  in  various  stations  — 
But,  still  more  awful ,  strange,  and  dire, 
Ttr  Extinguishers  themselves  on  fire ! !  ^ 
They ,  they  —  those  trusty ,  blind  machines 

His  lordship  had  so  long  been  praising, 
As,  under  Providence ,  the  means 

Of  keeping  down  all  lawless  blazing. 
Were  now  theuLselves  —  alas ,  too  true 
The  shameful  fact  —  tarnM  blazers  too, 
And,  by  a  change  as  odd  as  cruel. 
Instead  of  dampers,  served  for  fuel! 
Thus ,  of  his  only  hope  bereft, 

*^VVhat,'*  said  the  great  man,  ''must  be  done? 
AH  that,  in  scrapes  like  this,  is  left 

To  great  men  is  —  to  cut  and  run. 
80  run  he  did;  while  to  their  grounds 

The  banishM  Ghebers  bless'd  retuniM: 
And ,  though  their  fire  had  broke  its  bounds, 

And  alPabroad  now  wildly  buniM, 
Yet  well  could  they,  who  loved  the  flame. 
Its  wandering ,  its  excess  reclaim ; 
And  soon  another ,  fairer  dome 
Arose  to  be  its  sacred  home. 
Where,  cherishM,  guarded,  not  confined, 
The  living  glory  dwelt  inshrined. 
And,  shading  lustre,  strong  but  eten. 
Though  bom  of  earth,  grew  worthy  Heaven. 

Aforol. 

The  moral  hence  my  Muse  infers 
Is  —  that  such  lords  are  simple  elves. 

In  trusting  to  extinguishers 
That  are  combustible  themselves. 


FABLE  Vn. 


LOUIS  pourtbbnth's  wic. 


Tub  money  rais'd  —  the  army  ready  — 
Drums  beating,  and  the  Royal  Neddy 
Valiantly  braying  in  the  van. 
To  the  old  tune  "c* ,  cfc.  Sire  Ane  V'  —^ 
Nought  wanting,  but  some  coup  dramatic. 

To  make  French  sentiment  explode. 
Bring  in ,  at  once ,  the  goat  fanatic. 

And  make  the  war  *'Ha  derniere  mode*^  — 
Instantly ,  at  the  PavHlon  Marsan, 

Is  held  an  Ultra  consultation  — 
What's  to  be  done,  to  help  the  farce  on? 

What  stage-effect,  what  decoration. 
To  make  this  beauteous  France  forget. 
In  one,  grand,  glorious |nnme(te. 
All  that  she  swore  to  but  last  week, 
And ,  with  a  cry  of  ^Magnifique  r 
Rush  forth  to  thb ,  or  any  war, 
Without  inquiring  once  —  *Svhat  for?' 

After  some  plans  propos'd  by  each, 
Lord  Chateaubriand  made  a  speech, 


n 


»»» 


1  The  idea  of  this  fable  was  caught  from  one  of  those  brilliant  mot§  which  abonad  In  the 
conversation  of  my  friend^  the  author  of  the  Lettera  to  Julia  —  a  production  which  contains 
some  of  the  bappiest  specimens  of  playful  poetry  that  have  appeared  in  tbis  or  any  af  e. 

a  They  celebrated  in  the  darlc  ares  at  many  churches,  particularly  at  llouen,  what  was 
called  the  Feast  of  the  Ass.  On  this  occasion  the  ass,  finely  drest,  was  brourht  before  the 
altar,  and  they  song  before  him  this  elegant  anthem  ''eh,  eh,  eh.  Sire  Ano,  eh,  eh,  eh, 
Sire  Ane."  —  WartoiTs  Essay  on  Pope.  t       >      «      t 
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(Quoting,  to  show  what  men's  rights  are, 

Or  rather  what  men's  rights  should  be. 
From  Hobbes,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Czar, 

And  other  friends  to  Liberty) 
Wh«rdn  he  —  baring  first  protested 
'Gainst  humouring  the  mob  —  suggested 
(As  the  most  high-bred  plan  he  saw 
For  giving  the  new  War  cfclat) 
A  grand ,  Baptismal  Melo-drame, 
To  be  got  up  at  NdtreDame, 
111  which  the  Duke  (who ,  bless  his  Highness! 

Had  by  his  hilt  acquired  such  fame, 
'Twas  hop'd  that  he  as  little  shyness 

Would  show ,  when  to  the  point  he  came) 
Should,  for  his  deeds  so  lion-hearted, 
Be  christen'd  Hero ,  ere  he  started; 
With  power ,  by  Royal  Ordonnance, 
To  bear  that  name  —  at  least  in  France. 
Himself  —  the  Viscount  Chateaubriand  — 
(To  help  th'  affair  with  more  esprit  on) 
Offering,  for  this  baptismal  rite. 

Some  of  his  own  fam'd  Jordan  water  —  ' 
(Marie  Louise  not  having  quite 

Us'd  all  that  for  young  Nap  he  brought  her) 
The  baptism ,   in  this  case  to  be 
Applied  to  that  extremity, 
Which  Bourbon  heroes  most  expose. 
And  which  —  as  well  all  Europe  knows  — 
Happens  to  be ,  in  this  Defender 
Of  the  true  Faith,  extremely  tender. " 

Or  if  (the  Viscount  said)  this  scheme 
Too  rash  and  premature  should  seem  — 
If  thus  discounting  heroes ,  on  tick  — 

This  glory ,  by  anticipation. 
Was  too  much  in  the  genre  romantique 

For  such  a  highly  claiisic  nation. 
He  begg'd  to  say ,  the  Abyssinians 
A  practice  had  in  their  dominions, 
Which ,  if  at  Paris  got  up  well, 
In  full  costumej  was  sure  to  tell. 
At  all  great  epochs ,  good  or  ill. 

They  have ,  says  Bruck,  (and  Brucr  ne'er  budges 
From  the  strict  truth)  a  Grand  Quadrille 

In  public  danc'd  by  the  Twelve  Judges  —  ' 
And,  he  assures  us,  the  grimaces. 
The  entre-chalBj  the  airs  and  graces 
Of  persons,  so  profound  and  stately, 
Divert  the  Abyssinians  greatly. 
**Now ,  (said  the  Viscount)  though  there^s  few 
^'Great  Empires,  where  this  plan  would  do  — 
**For  instance ,  England  —  let  them  take 

''What  pains  they  would  —  'twere  vain  to  strive  — 
*'The  twelve  stiff  Judges  there  would  make 

''The  worst  Quadrilie-set  now  alive ! 
"One  must  have  seen  them ,  ere  one  could 

Imagine  properly  Judgk  Wood, 

Performing,  in  his  wig,  so  gaily, 

A  queue-de-chat  with  Jlsticb  Bailby  ! 

French  Judges ,  though ,  are ,  by  no  means. 

This  sort  of  stiff,  be-wigg'd  machines; 
"And  we,  who've  seen  them  at  ^'aumur. 

And  Poitiers  lately ,  may  be  sure 
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1  Bronf  hi  from  the  river  Jordan  by  M.  Chateaubriand ,  and  presented  to  the  French  Bm- 
prcM  for  tne  chrifttening  of  yonnc  Napoleon. 

a  See  the  Duke's  eelcbratetl  Tetter  to  Madame ,  written  during  his  campaign  In  1815,  in 
ifhick  he  says  *M  ai  le  postcrieur  leg^reffletit  eudoroinagc/* 

S  ^*On  certain  great  occaHioas ,  the  twelve  Judgeii  (who  are  generally  between  ility  and 
seventy  yean  of  age)  ilng  the  soug  and  dance  the  iigure  dance ,  &c.    Book  S. 
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THE  EPICUREAN, 


A    TALE. 


TO 


LORD   JOHN    RUSSELL 


THIS    VOLUME 


18    INSCRIBED 


BT    ONE    WHO    ADMIRKS    HIS    CHARACTER 


AND    TALENTS, 
AMD   18  PROUD   OF   HIS  FRIENDSHIP. 


PR£I«IMINARY  NOTICE. 


jTo  introdace  thus,  by  a  new  preface ,  to  my  readers «  a  work  which  hat 
been  for  so  many  years  before  the  public ,  and  which ,  however  nndesenring  of 
such  notice,  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Kurope,  *  may 
be  regarded  as  rather  an  unnecessary  ceremony.  Some  circumstmces,  however, 
connected  With  this  new  edition,  as  well  as  with  the  Poems  subjoined  to  the 
narrative,  seem  to  require  from  me  a  few  prefatory  words.  The  idea  of  calling 
in  the  magic  pencil  of  Mr.  Turner,  to  illustrate  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  follow- 
ing story,  was  first  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Macrone,  —  to  whose  general 
talents  and  enterprising  spirit  all  who  knew  him  will  bear  ready  and  cordial 
testimony.  His  original  wish  had  been  tliat  I  should  undertake  for  him  some 
new  poem,  or  story,  to  be  thus  embellished  by  the  artist.  But  other  tasks  and 
ties  having  rendered  my  compliance  with  this  wish  impracticable,  he  proposed 
to  purchase  of  me  the  copyright  of  the  Epicareaii,  for  a  single  ^illustrated  *' 
edition;  and  hence  the  appearance  of  the  work  under  its  present  new  auspices 
and  form. 

A  few  more  words  remain  to  be  said,  respecting  the  Poems  which  occupy 
a  portion  of  this  volume ;  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  of 
them  found  scattered  through  the  prose  narrative,  are  here,  for  the  first  time, 
published.  My  original  plan,  in  commencing  the  story  of  the  Epicurean,  was  to 
write  it  all  in  verse,  and  in  the  form,  as  will  be  seen,  of  letters  from  the 
different  personages.  But  the  great  difficulty  of  managing,  in  rhyme,  the  minor 
details  of  a  story,  so  as  to  be  clear  without  becoming  prosaic ,  and ,  still  more, 
the  diffuse  length  to  which,  I  saw,  narration  in  verse  would  be  likely  to  ran, 
deterred  me  from  pursuing  tliis  plan  any  further;  and  I  then  commenced  the 
tale  anew,  in  its  present  shape.  Whether  I  was  wrong  or  right,  in  this  change, 
my  readers  have  now  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves. 

In  the  Letters  of  Alcipbron  will  be  found, — heightened  only  by  a  freer  use 
of  poetic  colouring,  —  nearly  the  same  details  of  events,  feelings,  and  scenery 
which  occupy  the  earlier  part  of  the  prose  narrative.  But  the  Letter  of  the 
hypocritical  High  Priest,  whatever  else  may  be  its  claim  to  attention,  will  be 
found,  botit  in  matter  and  form,  new  to  the  reader. 

Thomas  Moorb. 

*  Among  the  translations  which  have  reached  me  are  two  in  French,  one  in  Italian 
CMilan,  1836,  24mo,— Venice,  1835},  one  in  German  CXnspmc,  1828),  and  one  in  Datch, 
hy  Mr.  Herman  van  hogtna  CDeventer,  16a9>. 


LETTEB  TO  THB  HUKSLATPOR, 

FROM 

— — — ,  Esq. 

CtJjw,  June  19,  18Q0. 
My  DBAa  SiHi 

In  a  visit*  lately  paid  by  me  to  the  monastery  of  St  Macuurios,  ~  vliicb  ia 
situate^,  as  you  know ,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Lakes  of  Natron,  —  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  obtain  possession  of  a  curious  Greek  manuscript  which,  in  the  hope 
that  you  may  be  induced  to  translate  it,  I  herewith  transmit  to  you.  Obserring 
#De  of  the  monks  very  busily  occupied  in  tearing  up  into  a  variety  of  fantastic 
shapes  some  papers  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  the  leaves  of  old  booka, 
liiiquired  of  him  the  meaning  of  his  task,  and  received  the  following  explanation: — 

The  Arabs,  it  seems,  who  are  as  fond  of  pigeons  as  the  ancient  Egj'ptians^ 
Kave  a  superstitious  notion  that,  if  they  place  in  their  pigeon-Uonse^  smaU 
scraps  ot  papery  written  oyer  with  learned  characters,  the  birds  are  always  aore 
to  thrive  the  better  for  tlie  charm;  and  the  monks,  who  ar«. never  slow  in 
profiting  by  superstition,  have,  at  all  times,  a  supply  of  such  amulets  for 
porchaseca. 

In  general f  .the  fatliers  of  the  monastery  have  been  in  the  habit  of  Bciib> 
bling  these  fragments  themselves ;  but  a  discovery  lately  made  by  them,  saves  all 
this  trouble.  Having  dug  up  (as  my  informant  stated)  a  chest  q£  old  manu- 
scripts, which,  b^ing  chieify  on. the  subject  of  alchemy,  must  havp,  been  buried 
la  the  time  of  Pioclesian,  '*  vra  thought,*'  added  the  monk,  ^*  that  w^e  could  ao^ 
eipplpy  sncti  rubbish  more  properly,  than  in  tearing  it  up«  as  you  see^  for  the 
p]g;aon^houses  .of  the. Arabs/*  .        .       i       •  ; 

Pa  my  e:(pres^ing  a  wish  to  rescue  some  part  of  tJiese  trea^res  from  the 
fate  tQ  which.^is  indolent  fraternity  had  consigned  them,  he  produ£e4  the  manu- 
script which  I  have  now  the  pleasure,  of  sending  you, -;-  the.  only  on^^  he.^aid, 
v^apHUg  entire,  ~  and,  I  very  readily  paid  the  price  which  he  demanded  Xfr  it« 
.  YQU'.will  find  the  story,  X  think,  not  altogether  nninterestinfi;',  an4.  the 
CMocid^^*  la  many  respects,  of  the  curious  details  in  Chap*.  VI.  vitk  the  de- 
scription of;  the  same  ceremonies  in  the  Romance  of  Sethof^i^  will,  .1  have  no 
doubt,  strike  you.  Hoping  that  you  may.  he  induced  to  ^ive  a  traaslation  of 
this  Tale  to  the  world, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

.,  '/  » 

Very  truly  yours, 


It 


^  The  descripllon,  here  alladed  to,  ntf^y  alsab^-Zoiuid,  ^Mtfiediw^iMfi  ftMiSetiMMi 
in  the  "Voyages  d'Aiit^nor."  —  "In  that  philosophical  romance,  called  ^La  Vie  de 
Sethos,'"  says  Warborton,  ''we  And  a  much  Juster  account  of  old  SgypUan  wisdom, 
than  in  all  the  pretended  'Histoire  du  Ciel.'"   Div.  Leg,  book  iv.  sect.  14. 


THE    EPICUREAN. 
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It  waa  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Yaletian ,  that 
the  followers  of  Epicums,  who  were  at  that  time  nnmerons  in  Athens,  proceed- 
ed to  the  election  of  a  person  to  iill  the  yacant  chair  of  their  sect;—  and,  hi 
the  unanimons  Yoice  of  the  School,  I  was  the  individual  chosen  for  their  Chief. 
I  was  just  then  entering  on  my  twenty-fourth  year,  and  no  instance  Imd  ever 
before  occurred,  of  a  person  so  young  being  selected  for  that  office.  Yonth, 
however,  and  the  personal  advantages  that  adorn  it,  were  not,  it  may  be  sop- 
posed,  among  the  least  valid  recommendations  to  a  sect  that  included  within  its 
circle  all  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  wit  of  Athens,  and  which,  though  dignifying 
its  pursuits  with  the  name  of  philosophy,  was  little  elMe  than  a  pretext  for  the 
more  refined  cultivation  of  pleasure. 

The  character  of  the  sect  had,  indeed,  mnch  changed,  since  the  time  of 
its  vrise  and  virtuous  founder,  who,  while  he  asserted  that  Pleasure  is  the  only 
Good,  inculcated  also  that  Good  is  the  only  source  of  Pleasure.    The  purer 

Eart  of  th>s  doctrine  had  long  evaporated,  and  the  temperate  Epicurus  would 
ave  as  little  recognised  his  own  sect  in  tne  assemblage  of  refined  voluptuaries 
who  now  usurped  its  name,  as  he  would  have  known  his  own  quiet  Garden  in 
the  luxurious  groves  and  bowers  among  which  the  meetings  of  tne  School  were 
now  held. 

Many  causes  concurred ,  at  this  period ,  besides  the  attractiveness  of  its 
doctrines ,  to  render  our  school  by  far  the  most  popular  of  any  that  still  survi- 
ved the  glory  of  Greece.  It  may  generally  be  observed,  that  the  prevalence,  in 
one  half  of  a  community,  of  very  rigid  notions  on  the  subject  of  religion ,  pro- 
duces the  opposite  extreme  of  laxity  and  infidelity  in  the  other;  and  this  kind 
of  reaction  it  was  that  now  mainly  contributed  to  render  the  doctrines  of  the 
Garden  the  most  fashionable  philosophy  of  the  day.  The  rapid  progress  of  the 
Christian  faith  had  alarmed  all  those,  who,  either  from  piety  or  worldliness, 
were  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  old  established  creed  —  all  who  belie* 
ved  in  the  Deities  of  Olympus,  and  all  who  lived  by  them.  The  consequence 
was,  a  considerable  increase  of  zeal  and  activity,  throughout  the  constituted 
anthorities  and  priesthood  of  the  whole  Heathen  world.  What  was  wanting  in 
sincerity  of  belief  was  made  up  in  rigour;  —  the  weakest  parts  of  the  Mytho- 
logy were  those,  of  course,  most  angrily  defended,  and  any  reflections,  tending 
to  bring  Satnm,  or  his  wife  Ops,  into  contempt,  were  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  law. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  between  the  alarmed  bigotry  of  the  declining  Faith, 
and  the  simple,  sublime  austerity  of  her  rival ,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  those 
lovers  of  ease  and  pleasure,  who  had  no  interest,  reversionary  or  otherwise,  in 
the  old  religion,  anif  were  too  indolent  to  inquire  into  the  sanctions  of  the  new, 
should  take  refuge  from  the  severities  of  both  in  the  arms  of  a  luxurious  philo- 
sophy, which,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  disputing  about  the  future,  centred 
all  its  wisdom  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  present 

The  sectaries  of  the  Garden  had,  ever  since  the  death  of  their  founder, 
been  accustomed  to  dedicate  to  his  memory  the  twentieth  day  of  every  month. 
To  these  monthly  rites  had,  for  some  time,  been  added  a  grand  annual  Festival, 
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in  commemontioii  of  his  birth.  The  feasts,  g:iTen  on  this  occasion  by  my  pre- 
decessors in  the  Chair,  had  been  invariably  distinguished  for  their  taste  and 
splendour;  and  it  was  my  ambition,  not  merely  to  imitate  this  example^  but 
eyen  to  render  the  anniversary  now  celebrated  under  my  auspices,  so  bnlliant 
as  to  efface  the  recollection  of  all  that  had  preceded  it 

Seldom,  indeed,  had  Athens  witnessed  so  bright  a  scene.  The  grounds  that 
formed  the  original  'site  of  the  Garden  had  received ,  from  time  to  time,  consi- 
derable additions;  and  the  whole  extent  was  now  laid  out  with  that  perfect 
taste,  which  understands  how  to  wed  Nature  with  Art,  without  sacrificing  any 
of  her  simplicity  to  the  alliance.  Walks ,  leading  through  wildernesses  of  shade 
and  fragrance  —  glades,  opening,  as  if  to  afford  a  playground  for  the  sunshine- 
temples  >  rising  on  tlie  very  spots  where  Imagination  herself  would  have  called 
them  up,  and  fountains  and  lakes,  in  alternate  motion  and  repose,  either  wan- 
tonly courting  the  verdure,  or  calmly  sleeping  in  its  embrace, ~ such  was  the 
variety  of  feature  that  diversified  these  fair  gardens;  and,  animated  as  they 
were  on  this  occasion,  by  all  the  living  wit  and  loveliness  of  Athens,  it  afforded 
a  scene  such  as  my  own  yoothfal  fiincy,  rich  as  it  was  then  In  images  of  luxury 
and  beauty,  could  hardly  have  anticipated. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  day  began  with  the  very  dawn ,  when,  according  to 
tlie  form  of  simpler  and  better  times,  those  among  the  disciples  who  had  apart- 
ments within  the  Garden,  bore  the  image  of  our  Founder  in  procession  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  chanting  verses  in  praise  of  what  had  long  ceasel  to  be 
objects  of  our  imitation  —  his  frugality  and  temperance. 

Round  a  beautiful  lake,  in  tlie  centre  of  the  Garden,  stood  four  white  Doric 
temples,  in  one  of  which  was  collected  a  library  containing  aU  the  flowers  of 
Grecian  literature;  while,  in  the  remaining  three.  Conversation,  the  Song,  and 
the  Dance,  held,  uninterrupted  by  each  other,  their  respective  rites.  In  the 
Library  stoofl  busts  of  all  the  most  illustrious  Epicureans ,  both  of  Rome  and 
Greece  —  Horace,  Atticus,  Pliny  the  elder,  tlie  poet  Lucretius ,  Lacian,  and  the 
lamented  biographer  of  the  Philosophers,  lately  lost  to  ns,  Diogenes  Laeitivs. 
There  were  also  the  portraits,  in  marble ,  of  all  the  eminent  female  votaries  of 
the  school — Leontium  and  her  fair  daughter  Danae,  Themista,  Philaenis,  aad 
others. 

It  was  here  that ,  in  my  capacity  of  Hereaiarch ,  on  the  morning  of  the 
Festival,  I  received  the  felicitatioas  of  the  day  from  some  of  the  lairest  lips  of 
Athens;  and,  in  pronouncing  the  customary  oration  tollie  memory  of  ourMastdr 
(in  which  it  was  usual  to  dwell  upon  the  doctrines  he  had  inculcated) ,  endea- 
voured to  attain  that  art,  so  useful  before  such  an  aadience,  of  leadiiig  to  the 
gravest  subjects  a  cham,  which  secures  them  listeners  even  among  the  simplest 
and  most  volatile. 

Though  study,  as  may  bfe  supposed,  engrossed  but  little  the  nights  or  morn- 
ings of  the  Garden,  yet  alt  the  lighter  parta  of  learning  —  that  portion  of  its 
attic  honey,  for  which  the  bee  is  not  conpoUed  to  go  very  deep  into  the  flow- 
er—  was  rather  zealously  cultivated  by  us.  Even  here,  however,  the  yoan^ 
student  had  to  encounter  that  kind  of  distraction,  which  is,  of  all  others,  the 
least  favourable  to  composure  of  thought ;  and,  with  more  than  one  of  my  fair 
disciples,  there  used  to  occur  such  scenes  as  the  following,  wliich  a  poet  of  the 
Garden,  taking  his  picture  from  the  life,  thus  described:  — 

"Am  o'er  the  lake.  In  evenin^^s  glow, 

That  temple  ihrew  its  lenfflhealng  shade, 
Upon  the  marble  steps  below 

There  »M  a  fair  Corinihian  maid, 
Gracefiillv  o'er  some  votome  bending; 

While,  by  her  side,  the  yoathfal  Sai^e 
Held  back  her  ringlets,  lest,  descending, 

They  should  o'ershadow  all  the  page/' 

But  it  was  for  the  evening  of  that  day,  that  the  richest  of  our  hixuiies  were 
reserved.  Bvery  part  of  the  Garden  was  illuminated,  with  the  most  skilful  variety  of 
lustre;  while  over  the  lake  of  the  Temples  were  scattered  wreaths  of  floweva^ 
through  which  boats,  filled  with  beautiful  children,  floated,  as  through  a  liquid 
parterre. 

Between  two  of  these  boats  a  mock  combat  wa^  perpetually  carried,  on ;  — 
their  respective  ooaunaaders,  two  blooming  youths,  being  habited  to  repreaoHt 
Bros  and  Aateros;  the  former,  the  Celestial  Love  of  the  Platonists,  and  the 
latter,  that  more  earthly  spirit,  which  usurps  the  name  of  Love  among  the 
Bpicureans.  Throughout  the  whole  evening  their  conflict  was  maintained  ^vith 
various  success ;  the  timid  distance  at  which  Bros  kept  aloof  from  his  lively 
antagonist  being  his  only  safeguard  against  those  darts  of  fire,  with  showere  e£ 
which  the  other  assailed  liim,  but  which,  Sstling  short  of  their  mark  upon 
the  lake,  only  scorched  the  few  flowers  on  whidi  they  fell,  and  were 
tinguished. 
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In  another  pMt  of  the  garden! ,  on  a  wide  glade,  iltaminated  only  by  the 
moon,  was  pextormed  an  imitation  of  the  toroflnrace  of  the  Panathenaea,  by 
yoong  boys  chosen  for  their  iieetness,  and  arrayed  witli  wings,  like  Cupids; 
while,  not  far  off,  a  group  of  seren  nymphs,  with  each  a  star  on  her  forehead, 
represented  the  movements  of  the  planetary  choir,  and  imbodied  the  dream  of 
Pythagoras  into  real  motion  and  song. 

At  every  turning  some  new  enchantment  broke  unexpectedly  on  the  eye  or 
ear;  and  now,  from  the  depth  of  a  dark  grove,  from  which  a  fountain  at  the 
same  time  issued,  there  came  a  strain  of  sweet  music,  which  mingling  with  the 
murmur  of  the  water,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  the  spirit  that  presided  over  its 
ilow ;  —  while,  at  other  times,  the  same  strain  appeared  to  come  breathing  from 
among  flowers ,  or  was  heard  suddenly  from  under  ground ,  as  if  the  foot  had 
just  touched  some  spring  that  set  its  melody  in  motion. 

It  may  seem  strange  thatl  should  now  dwell  upon  all  these  trifling  details; 
but  they  were,  to  me,  full  of  the  future;  and  every  thing  connected  with  that 
memorable  night  ~  even  its  long^repented  follies  —  must  for  ever  live  ^fondly 
and  sacredly  in  niy  memory.  The  festival  concluded  with  a  banquet,  at  which, 
as  master  of  the  Sect,  I  presided ;  and  being,  myself,  in  every  sense,  the  ascend- 
ant spirit  of  the  whole  scene,  gave  life  to  all  around  me,  and  saw  my  own 
happmess  reflected  in  that  of  others. 


CHAPTER    U. 


Thk  festival  was  over;  —  the  sounds  of  tiie  song  and  danoe  had  censed, 
and  I  was  now  left  in  those  luxurious- gardens,  alone.  Though  so  ardent  and 
active  a  votary  of  pleasure,  I  had,  by  nature,  a  disposition  full  of  melancholy ;  ^ 
an  imagination  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  happiness ,  presented  sad-^ 
dening  thoughts ,  and  threw  the  shadow  of  the  future  over  the  gayest  illusion 
of  Uie  present  Melancholy  was,  indeed,  twin-born  in  my  soul  with  Passion; 
and  not  even  in  the  fullest  fervour  of  the  latter,  were  they  ever  separated. 
From  the  first  moment  that  I  was  conscious  of  thought  and  feeling ,  the  same 
dark  thread  had  run  across  the  web ;  and  images  of  death  and  annihilation  came 
to  mingle  themselves  with  even  the  most  smiling  scenes  through  which  love  and 
enjoyment  led  me.  My  very  passion  for  pleasure  but  deepened  the^e  gloomy 
thoughts.  For,  shut  out,  as  I  was  by  my  creed,  from  a  future  life,  and  having 
no  hope  beyond  tlie  narrow  horizon  of  this,  every  minnte  of  earthly  delight 
assumed,  in  my  eyes,  a  mournful  preciousness ;  and  pleasure,  like  the  flower 
of  the  cemetery,  grew  but  more  luxuriant  from  the  neighbourhood  of  death. 

This  very  night  my  triumph,  my  happiness  had  seemed  complete.  I  had 
been  the  presiding  genius  of  that  voluptuous  scene.  Both  my  ambition  and  my 
love  of  pleasure  had  drunk  deep  of  the  rich  cup  for  which  they  thirsted.  Looked 
np  to,  as  I  was,  by  the  learned,  and  16ved  by  the  beautiful  and  the  young,  I 
had  seen ,  in  every  eye  that  met  mine ,  either  the  acknowledgment  of  bright 
triumphs  already  won,  or  the  promise  of  others,  still  brighter,  that  awaited 
me.  Yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  same  dark  thoughts  had  presented 
themselves;— 'the  perishableness*  of  myself  and  all  around  me  had  every  instant 
recurred  to  my  nund.  Those  hands  I  had  pressed  —  those  eyes,  in  which  I  had 
seen  spariiUng  a  spirit  of  light  and  life  that  should  never  die,  those  voices, 
that  had  talked  of  eternal  love — all,  all,  I  felt,  were  but  a  mockery  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  would  leave  nothing  eternal  but  the  silence  of  their  dust! 

Oh.  were  it  not  for  Ibis  sad  voice 

Stealing  amid  oor  mirlh  to  say, 
That  all,  In  which  we  moMt  rejoice. 

Ere  night  may  he  the  earth-wows  prey;  — 
But  for  this  bitter  —  only  this  —  • 

Voll  as  I  he  world  is  brlmm'd  with  Miss, 
And  eapahle  as  feels  my  seal 
Of  draining  to  Its  depth  the  whole. 
I  should  (urn  earih  to  heaven,  and  he. 
If  bliss  made  gods,  a  deity! 

8nch  was  the  description  I  gave  of  my  own  feelings ,  in  one  of  those  wild, 
passionate  songs,  to  whidi  this  mixture  of  gaiety  and  melancholy,  in  a  spirit 
ao  buoyant,  naturally  gave  btrtb. 

And  seldom  had  my  heart  surrendered  itself  to  this  sort  of  vague  sadness 
more  unresistingly  than  at  the  present  moment,  when,  as  I  paoed  thoaghtfnily 
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among  the  iR^g  lights  and  flowers  of  the  banqnety  the  echo  of  my  own  step 
was  iSl  that  now  sounded,  where  so  many  gay  forms  had  lately  been  reTolling. 
The  moon  was  still  np ,  the  morning  had  not  yet  glimmered ,  and  the  calm 
glories  of  night  still  rested  on  all  around.  Unconscious  whither  my  pathway  led, 
I  wandered  along,  till  I,  at  lengtli,  fonnd  myself  before  that  fair  statue  of  Venus, 
with  which  tlie  cliisel  of  Alcamenes  had  embellished  our  Garden ;  —  that  image 
of  deified  woman,  the  only  idol  to  which  I  had  ereY  yet  bent  the  knee.  Leaning 
against  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  I  raised  my  eyes  to  heaven,  and  fixing  them 
sadly  and  intently  on  the  ever-burning  stars,  as  if  I  sought  to  read  the  monm- 
fial  seoret  in  their  light,  asked,  wherefore  was  it  that  Man  alone  mast  fade  and 
perish,  while  they,  so  much  less  wonderful,  less  godlike  than  he,  tlins  still  live 
on  in  radiance  unchangeable  and  for  ever!  —  **Oh,  that  there  weresooie  spell, 
some  talisman,**  I  exclaimed,  **to  make  the  spirit  that  burns  within  us  deathless 
as  those  stars^  and  open  to  it  a  career  like  theirs,  burning  and  inextinguishable 
throughout  all  time!** 

While  tims  indulging  in  wild  and  melancholy  fancies,  I  felt  that  lassitude 
which  earthly  pleasure,  however  sweet,  leaves  behind  —  come  insensibly  over 
me,  and  at  length  sunk  at  the  base  of  the  statue  to  sleep. 

But  eve^  in  sleep,  the  same  fancies  still  haunted  me;  and  a  dream,  so 
distinct  and  vivid  as  to  leave  behind  it  the  impression  of  reality,  thus  presented 
itself  to  my  mind.  I  found  myself  suddenly  transported  to  a  wide  and  desolate 
plain,  where  nothing  appeared  to  breathe,  or  move,  or  live.  The  very  sky  that 
hung  above  it  looked  pale  and  extinct,  giving  the  idea,  not  of  darkness,  but  of 
light  that  had  died;  —  and  had  that  whole  region  been  the  remains  of  some 
older  world,  left  broken  np  and  snnMSs,  it  could  not  have  presented  an  aspect 
more  dead  and  desolate.  The  oifly  thing  that  bespoke  life,  throughout  this 
melancholy  waste,  was  a  small  spark  of  light,  that  at  first  glimmered  in  the 
distance,  but,  at  lengtli,  slowly  approached  tlie  bleak  spot  where  I  stood.  As  it 
drew  nearer,  I  could  see  that  its  small,  but  steady,  gleam  came  from  a  taper 
in  the  hand  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  man,  who  now  stood,  like  a  pale 
messenger  from  the  grave,  before  me.  After  a  few  moments  of  awful  silence, 
during  which  he  looked  at  me  with  a  sadness  that  thrilled  my  very  soul,  he 
said,  **Tbou,  who  seekest  eternal  life,  go  unto  the  shores  of  the  dark  Nile—^ 
go  unto  tlie  shores  of  the.  dark  Nile ,  and  thou  wilt  find  the  eternal  life  thon 
seekest  !** 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words,  than  the  deatlilike  hue  of  his  cheek 
at  once  brightened  into  a  smile  of  more  than  human  promise ;  while  the  small 
torch  he  held  in  his  hand  sent  forth  a  glow  of  radiance,  by  which  suddenly  the 
whole  surface  of  the  desert  was  illuminated;  —  the  light  spreading  even  as  far 
as  the  distant  horizon*s  edge,  along  whose  line  were  now  seen  gardens,  palaces, 
and  spires,  all  as  bright  as  die  rich  architecture  of  the  clouds  at  snnset  Sweet 
music,  too,  came  floating  in  every  direction,  tlirough  the  air,  and,  from  all  sides, 
sudi  varieties  of  enchantment  broke  upon  me,  that,  with  the  excess  alike  oi* 
harmony  and  of  radiance,  I  awoke. 

That  infidels  should  be  superstitious  is  an  anomaly  neither  unusual  nor 
strange.  A  belief  in  superhuman  agency  seems  natural  and  nesessary  to  the 
mind ;  and ,  if  not  suffered  to  flow  in  the.  obvious  channels ,  it  will  find  a  vent 
in  some  otlier.  Hence,  many  who  have  doubted  the  existence  of  a  God,  have 
yet  implicitly  placed  tliemselves  under  thp  patronage  of  Fate  or  the  stars.  Much 
the  same  inconsistency  I  was  conscious  of  m  my  own  feelings.  Though  reject- 
ing all  belief  in  a  Divine  Providence ,  I  had  yet  a  faith  in  dreams,  tlmt  all  my 
plulosophy  could  not  conquer.  Nor  was  experience  wanting  to  confirm  me  in 
my  delusion;  for,  by  some  of  those  accidental  coincidences,  which  make  the 
fortune  of  soothsayers  and  prophets,  dreams,  more  than  once,  had  been  to  me 

Oracles,  truer  far  than  oak 
Or  dove,  or  tripod,  ever  spoke. 

It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  tlie  vision  of  that  night — touching,  as  it 
did,  a  chord  so  ready  to  vibrate  —  should  have  aff'ected  me  with  more  than  or- 
dinary  power,  and  even  sunk  deeper  into  ray  memory  with  every  effort  I  made 
to  forget  it.  In  vain  was  it  that  I  mocked  at  my  own  weakness;  —  such  self- 
derision  is  seldom  sincere.  In  vain  did  I  pursue  my  accustomed  pleasures. 
Their  zest  was,  as  usual,  for  ever  new ;  but  still,  in  tlie  midst  of  all  my  enjoy- 
ment, came  tlie  cold  and  saddening  consciousness  of  mortality,  and,  along  with 
it,  the  recollection  of  this  visionary  promise,  to  which  my  fancy,  in  defiance  of 
reason,  still  continued  to  cling.  ^ 

At  times,  indulging  in  reveries,  iliat  were  little  else  than  a  continuation  of 
my  dream,  I  even  contemplated  the  possible  existence  of  some  mighty  secret, 
by  whicK^ur  youth,  if  not  perpetuated,  might  be  at  least  prolonged,  and  that 
dreadful  vicinity  of  death,  within  whose  cirde  love  pines  and  pleasure    '  "^ 
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might  be  for  a  while  averted.  **Who  can  tell,"  I  would  aak,  ^^bnt  that  in 
Egypt,  that  region  of  wonders,  where  Mystery  hath  yet  unfolded  but  half  her 
treasures,  —  where  still  remain,  undecipfaered ,  upon  the  pillars  of  Seth,  so 
many  written  secrets  of  the  antediluvian  world  —  who  knows  but  that  some 
powerful  charm,  some  amulet,  may  there  lie  hid,  whose  discovery,  as  this 
phantom  hath  promised,  but  awaits  my  coming,  —  some  compound  of  the  same 
pure  atoms,  that  shine  in  the  living  stars,  and  whose  infusion  into  the  frame  of 
man  m'ght  render  him  also  unfading  and  immortal !" 

Thus  did  I  sometimes  speculate,  in  those  fond  rambling  moods,  when  the 
life  of  excitement  in  which  1  was  engaged,  acting  upon  a  warm  heart  and  vivid 
fancy,  produced  an  intoxication  of  spirit,  during  which  I  was  not  wholly  master 
of  myself.  I  felt  this  bewilderment,  too,  not  a  little  increased  by  the  constant 
struggle  between  my  own  natural  feelings ,  and  tiie  cold ,  mortal  creed  of  my 
sect  —  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  whose  deadening  bondage  I  but  broke 
loose  into  the  realms  of  fantasy  and  romance. 

Even  in  my  calmest  and  soberest  moments,  however,  that  strange  vision  for 
ever  haunted  me;  and  every  effort  I  made  to  chase  it  from  my  recollection  was 
unavailing.  The  deliberate  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  I  came  at  last,  was, 
that  to  visit  Egypt  was  now  my  only  resource;  that,  without,  seeing  that  land 
of  wonders,  I  could  not  rest,  nor,  until  convinced  of  my  folly  by  disappointment, 
be  reasonable.  Without  delay,  accordingly,  I  announced  to  my  friends  of  the 
Garden,  the  intention  I  had  formed  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  land  of  Pyramids.  To 
none  of  them,  however,  did  I  dare  to  confess  the  vague,  visionary  impulse  that 
actuated  me;  —  knowledge  being  the  object  that  I  alleged,  while  Pleasure  was 
that  for  which  they  gave  me  credit  The  interests  of  the  School,  it  was  feared, 
might  suffer  by  my  absence ;  and  there  were  some  tenderer  ties,  which  had  still 
more  to  fear  from  separation.  But  for  the  former  inconvenience  a  temporary 
remedy  was  provided;  while  tlie  latter  a  skilful  distribution  of  vows  and  sighs 
alleviated.  Being  furnished  with  recommendatory  letters  to  all  parts  of  Egypt, 
I  set  sail  in  the  summer  of  tlie  year  ^7,  A.D.,  for  Alexandria. 


CHAPTER    III. 


To  one,  who  so  well  knew  how  to  extract  pleasure  from  every  moment 
on  land,  a  sea-voyage,  however  smooth  and  favourable,  appeared  the  least 
agreeable  mode  pf  losing  time  that  could  be  devised.  Often  indeed  did  my 
imagination ,  in  passing  some  isle  of  those  seas ,  people  it  with  fair  forms  and 
loving  hearts,  to  which  most  willingly  would  I  have  paused  to  offer  homage. 
But  the  wind  blew  direct  towards  the  land  of  Mystery;  and,  still  more,  I  heard 
a  voice  within  me,  whispering  for  ever  '^On." 

As  we  approached  the  coast  of  Egypt,  our  course  became  less  prosperous; 
and  we  had  a  specimen  of  the  benevolence  of  the  divinities  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
shape  of  a  storm,  or  rather  whirlwind,  wlfbh  had  nearly  sunk  our  vessel,  and 
which  the  Egyptians  on  board  declared  to  be  the  work  of  their  deity  Typhon. 
After  a  day  and  night  of  danger,  during  which  we  were  driven  out  ot  our 
course  to  the  eastward,  some  benigner  influence  prevailed  above;  and,  at  length, 
as  the  morning  freshly  broke ,  we  saw  the  beautiful  city  of  Alexandria  rising 
from  the  sea ,  with  its  proud  Palkce  of  Kings ,  its  portico  of  four  hundred  co- 
lumns, and  the  fair  Pillar  of  Pillars,  towering  in  the  midst  to  heaven. 

After  passing  in  review  this  splendid  vision,  we  shot  rapidly  round  the  Rock 
of  Pharos,  and ,  in  a  few  minutes,  found  ourselves  in  tlie  harbour  of  Ennostns. 
The  son  had  risen,  but  the  light  on  the  Great  Tower  of  the  Rock  was  still 
burning;  and  there  was  a  languor  in  the  first  waking  movements  of  that  volup- 
tuous city  —  whose  houses  and  temples  lay  shining  m  silence  around  the  har- 
bour -  that  sufficiently  attested  the  festivities  of  the  preceding  night. 

We  were  soon  landed  on  the  quay;  and,  as  I  walked,  through  a  line  of 
palaces  and  shrines,  up  the  street  which  leads  from  the  sea  to  the  Gate  of 
Canopus,  fresh  as  I  was  from  the  contemplation  of  my  own  lovely  Athens,  I  yet 
felt  a  glow  of  admiration  at  the  scene  around  me,  which  its  novelty,  even  more 
than  its  magnificence,  inspired.  Nor  were  the  luxuries  and  delights,  which  such 
a  city  promised,  among  the  least  of  the  considerations  upon  which  my  fancy 
dwelt.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  around  me  seemed  prophetic  of  love  an4 
pleasure.  The  very  forms  of  the  architecture,  to  my  Epicurean  imagination, 
appeared  to  call  up  images  of  living  grace;  and  even  the  dim  sedpiioB  of  tha 
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temples  and  grOTes  spoke  only  of  lender  mysteries  to  my  mind.  As  tbe  whole 
brigat  scene  grew  animftted  aronnd  me,  I  felt  that  though  Egypt  might  not 
enable  me  to  lengthen  life,  she  could  teach  the  next  best  art,  that  of  multiplying 
its  enjoyments. 

The  population  of  Alexandria,  at  this  period,  consisted  of  the  most  modey 
miscellany  of  nations,  religions,  and  sects,  that  had  ever  been  brought  together 
in  one  city.  Beside  the  school  of  tiie  Grecian  Platonist  was  seen  the  oratory 
of  the  cabalistic  Jew;  while  the  church  of  the  Christian  stood,  undisturbed, 
OTer  the  crypts  of  the  Egyptian  Hierophant  Here,  the  adorer  of  Fire,  from 
the  East,  laughed  at  the  less  elegant  superstition  of  the  worshipper  of  cats, 
from  the  West.  Here  Christianity,  too,  had  learned  to  emulate  the  pious  vaga- 
ries of  Paganism;  and  while,  on  one  side,  her  Ophite  professor  was  seen  bend- 
ing his  knee  gravely  before  a  serpent,  on  the  other  was  heard  a Nicosian ^con- 
tending, with  no  less  gravity,  that  there  was  no  chance  whatever  of  salvation 
out  of  the  pale  of  tlie  Greek  alphabet.  Still  worse  ^  the  uncbaritabieness  of 
Christian  schism  was  already,  with  equal  vigour,  distinguishing  itself;  and  I 
beard  every  where,  on  my  arriiral,  of  the  fierce  rancour  and  hate,  with  which 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churchmen  were  then  persecuting  each  other,  because, 
forsooth,  the  one  fasted  on  the  seventii  day  of  the  week,  and  the  others  fasted 
upon  the  fourth  and  sixth! 

To  none,  however,  of  these  different  creeds  and  sects,  except  in  as  far  as 
they  furnished  food  for  ridicule,  had  I  time  to  pay  much  attention*  I  was  now 
in  tlie  most  luxurious  city  of  the  universe,  and  gave  way ,  without  reserve ,  to 
the  various  seductions  tiiat  surrounded  me.  My  reputation,  both  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  man  of  pleasure  had  preceded  my  coming;  and  Alexandria,  the 
second  Athens  of  tiie  world ,  welcomed  me  as  her  own.  I  found  my  celebrity, 
indeed,  act  as  a  talisman,  that  opened  all  hearts  and  doors  at  my  approadk 
The  usual  novitiate  of  acquaintance  was  dispensed  with  in  my  favour,  and 
not  only  intimacies,  but  loves  and  friendships,  ripened  as  rapidly  in  my  path^ 
as  vegetation  springs  up  where  the  Nile  has  flowed.  The  dark  beauty  ot  the 
Egyptian  women  possessed  a  novelty  in  my  eyes  that  enhanced  its  other  charms : 
and  the  hue  left  by  the  sun  on  their  rounded  cheeks  seemed  but  an  earnest 
of  the  genial  ardour  he  had  kindled  in  their  hearts  — 

Th'  imbrowninj?  of  (be  fruif,  (hat  tells, 

How  rich  wiihin  (be  soul  oi'  sweetness  dwells. 

Some  weeks  now  passed  in  such  constant  and  everchanging  pleasures,  that 
even  the  melancholy  voice  deep  within  my  heart,  though  it  still  spoke,  was  but 
seldom  listened  to,  and  soon  died  away  in  the  sound  of  the  siren  songs  that 
surrounded  me.  At  length,  as  the  novelty  of  these  gay  scenes  wore  off,  the 
same  vague  and  gloomy  bodings  began  to  mingle  with  all  my  joys ;  and  an  ind- 
dent  that  occurred,  at  ihis  time,  during  one  of  my  gayest  revels,  conduced  still 
more  to  deepen  their  gloom. 

The  celebration  of  the  annual  festival  of  Serapis  happened  to  take  place 
during  my  stay,  and  1  was,  more  than  once,  induced  to  join  the  gay  multitudes 
that  flocked  to  the  shrine  at  Canopus  on  the  occasion.  Day  and  night,  as  long 
as  this  festival  lasted,  the  great  canal,  whicli  led  from  Alexandria  to  Canopus, 
was  oovered  with  boats  full  of  pilgrims  of  both  sexes,  all  hastening  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  pious  licence,  wliich  lent  the  zest  of  a  religious  sanction  to 
pleasure,  and  gave  a  holiday  to  the  passions  and  foUies  of  eartii ,  in  honour  of 
heaven. 

I  was  returning,  one  lovely  night,  to  Alexandria.  The  north  wind,  that 
welcome  visiter,  had  cooled  and  freshened  the  air,  while  the  banks,  on  either 
side  of  the  stream,  sent  forth,  from  groves  of  orange  and  henna,  the  most  de- 
licious odours.  As  I  had  left  all  the  crowd  behind  me  at  Canopus,  there  was 
not  a  boat  to  be  seen  on  the  canal  but  my  own ;  and  I  was  just  yielding  to  the 
thoughts  which  solitude  at  such  an  hour  inspires,  when  my  reveries  were  sud- 
denly broken  by  the  sound  of  some  female  voices,  coming  mingled  with  laoghter 
and  screams,  from  the  garden  of  a  parilion,  that  stood,  briUiantiy  iUuminated, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  canal. 

On  rowing  nearer,  I  perceived  that  both  tbe  mirth  and  the  alarm  had  been 
caused  by  the  efforts  of  some  playful  giris  to  reach  a  hedge  of  jasmine  which 
grew  near  the  water,  and  in  bending  towards  which  they  had  nearly  fallen  into 
the  stream.  Hastening  to  proffer  my  assistance,  I  soon  recognised  the  voico 
of  one  of  my  fair  Alexandrian  friends ,  and ,  springing  on  the  bank ,  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  group,  who  insisted  on  my  joining  their  party  in  the 
pavilion,  and  having  flung  the  tendrils  of  jasmine,  which  they  had  just  plucked, 
around  me,  led  me,  no  unwilling  captive,  to  the  banquet-room. 

I  found  here  an  assemblage  of  the  very  flower  of  Alexandrian  society.  The 
nnexpeotedness  of  the  meetiag  added  aew  sest  to  it  on  both  aides;  and  seldom 
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hMl  I  0ver  felt  more  entiTeoed,  mjB^  or  oontribated  more  racoeitlbay  to  etr^ 
calate  life  amoiig  others.      ^ 

AnuMig  the  companj  were  some  Greek  women,  who,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  their  country,  wore  ▼oils ;  bnt,  as  nsiial ,  rather  to  set  off  than  conceal  their 
beantj,  some  bright  gieanu  of  which  were  continually  escaping  from  nnder  the 
cloud.  There  was,  however,  one  female,  who  particnlariy  attracted  my  attention, 
on  whose  head  was  a  chaplet  of  dark-coloured  flowers,  and  who  sat  veiled  and 
silent  during  the  whole  of  tiie  banquet  She  took  no  snare,  I  observed,  in  what 
was  passing  arouM:  the  viands  and  the  wine  went  by  her  untouched,  nor  did 
a  word  that  was  spoken  seem  addressed  to  her  ear.  This  sibstraction  from  a 
scene  so  sparkling  with  gaiety,  though  apparently  unnoticed  by  any  one  but 
myself,  struck  me  as  mysterious  and  strange.  I  inquired  of  my  fair  neighbour 
the  cause  of  it,  but  she  looked  grave  and  was  silent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  lyre  and  the  cop  went  round;  and  a  young  maid 
from  Athens  ^  as  if  inspired  by  the  presence  of  her  countryman ,  took  her  lute, 
and  sung  to  it  some  of  the  songs  of  Greece,  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  that  bore 
me  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  and,  even  in  tlie  bosom  of  present  pleasure, 
drew  a  sigh  from  my  heart  for  that  which  had  passed  away.  It  was  daybreak 
ere  our  delighted  party  rose,  and  most  unwilhngly  re-embarked  to  return  to 
the  city. 

We  were  scarce  afloat^  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  lute  of  the  young 
Athenian  had  been  left  behmd;  and,  with  a  heart  still  full  of  its  sweet  sounds, 
I  most  readily  sprang  on  shore  to  seek  it.  I  hastened  at  once  to  the  banquet- 
room,  which  was  now  dim  and  solitary,  except  that  ~  there,  to  my  astonishment, 
was  sttU  seated  that  silent  figure,  which  had  awakened  my  curiosity  so  strongly 
during  the  night.  A  vague  feeling  of  awe  came  over  me,  as  I  now  slowly  ap- 
proached it.  There  was  no  motion,  no  sound  cyf  brcatliing  in  that  form ;  —  not 
a  leaf  of  the  dark  chaplet  upon  its  brow  stirred.  By  'the  light  of  a  dying  lamp 
which  stood  before  the  figure,  I  raised,  with  a  hesitating  hand,  the  veil,  and 
saw -^  what  my  fancy  had  already  anticipated  ~  that  the  shape  underneath  was 
lifeless,  was  a  skeleton!  Startled  and  shocked,  I  hurried  back  with  the  lute  to 
the  boat,  and  waa  almost  as  silent  as  that  shape  itself  during  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage. 

This  custom  among  the  Egyptians  of  placing  a  mummy,  or  skeleton,  at  the 
banquet -table,  had  been  for  some  time  disused,  except  at  particular  ceremo- 
nies; and,  even  on  such  occaaions,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  luxurious 
Alexandrians  to  disguise  this  memorial  of  mortality  in  the  manner  just  descri- 
bed. But  to  me,  who  was  wholly  unprepared  for  such  a  spectacle,  it  gave  a 
shock  from  which  my  imagination  did  not  speedily  recover.    This  silent  and 

fbastly  witness  of  mirth  seemed  to  imbody,  as  it  were,  the  riiadow  in  my  own 
eart.  The  features  of  the  grave  were  thus  stamped  upon  the  idea  that  had 
long  haunted  me,  and  this  picture  of  what  I  waa  to  6t,  now  associated  itself 
constantly  with  the  sunniest  aspect  of  what  I  was. 

The  memory  of  the  dream  now  recurred  to  me  more  livelily  than  ever. 
The  bright,  assnring  smile  of  that  venerable  Spirit,  and  his  words,  ^Go  to  the 
shores  of  the  dark  Nile,  and  thou  wilt  find  the  eternal  life  tiiou  seekest.**  were 
for  ever  before  my  mind.  Bnt  as  yet,  alas,  I  had  done  nothing  towaros  reaii- 
aing  the  prood  promise.  Alexandria  was  not  Egypt;  —  the  very  soil  on  which 
it  now  stood  was  not  in  existence,  when  already  Thebes  and  Memplus  had 
immbered  ages  of  glory. 

**No;**  I  exclaimed,  **beneatli  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis,  or  in  Hie  mystic 
HaDs  of  the  Labyrinth ,  ean  I  alone  hope  to  find  those  holy  arcana  of  science, 
of  which  the  antedilnvian  world  has  made  Egypt  its  heir,  and  among  which  -*- 
blest  thought!  —  the  key  to  eternal  life  may  he.** 

Having  formed  my  determination,  I  took  leave  of  my  many  Alexandrian 
friends,  and  departed  for  Memphis. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Eerrr  waa,  perhape,  the  country  beyond  alt  others,  from  that  mixture  of 
the  melancholy  and  the  voluptuous,  which  marked  the  character  of  her  peo|»le, 
her  religion,  and  her  scenery,  to  affect  deeply  a  fancy  and  temperament  like 
mine,  and  keep  both  for  ever  tremblingly  aUve.  Wherever  I  turned,  I  iieheld 
the  deceit  and  tiw  garden,  mingling  together  their  desolation  and  bloom.  I  saw 


tbe  loTe-bower  and  the  tomb  standing  side  by  tide,  as  if,  in  thai  land.  Plea- 
sore  and  Death  kept  hourly  watch  upon  each  other.  In  the  very  luxury  of  the 
climate  there  was  the  same  saddening  infiuenoe.  The  monotonous  splendour  of 
the  days,  the  solemn  radiance  of  the  nights  —  all  tended  to  cherish  that  ardent 
melancholy,  the  offspring  of  passion  and  of  thought,  which  had  been  so  lon^ 
the  familiar  inmate  of  my  soul. 

When  I  sailed  from  Alexandria,  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  at  its  falL 
The  whole  valley  of  Egypt  lay  covered  by  its  flood:  and,  m,  looking  around 
me,  I  saw  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  shrines,  palaces.  m1  monuments,  en- 
circled by  the  waters,  I  could  almost  fancy  that  I  beheld  the  sinking  island  of 
Atalantis,  on  the  last  evening  its  temples  were  visible  above  the  wave.  Sodi 
Tarieties,  too,  of  animation  as  presented  themselves  on  every  side !  — 

^VliUe,  far  as  sight  could  reach,  beneath  as  clear 
And  blue  a  heaven  as  ever  blesM'd  this  sphere, 
Gardens,  and  pUlar'd  sireeis,  and  porphyry  domes, 
And  high-bullt  iempleK,  lit  to  be  the  homes 
Of  mighty  gods,  —  and  pyramids,  whose  hour 
OaUasts  all  lime,  above  the  waters  tower! 

Then,  too,  the  scenes  of  pomp  and  Joy,  that  make 
One  theatre  of  this  vast  peopled  lake. 
Where  all  that  Love,  Religion,  Commerce  gives 
Of  life  and  motion,  ever  move.s  and  lives. 
Here,  up  the  siepM  of  temples,  from  the  wave 
'      Ascending,  in  procession  slow  and  ^rave, 

Prie8ts.  ill  while  garments,  g:o,  with  sacred  wands 

And  silver  cymbals  ffleamin^  in  their  hands: 

While,  there,  rich  barks— fresh  from  those  sunny  tracts 

Far  off,  beyond  the  soundinfc  cataracts  — 

Glide  with  their  precious  lading;  to  the  sea, 

Plumes  of  bri/BTht  birds,  rhinoceros'  ivory, 

Gems  from  the  Isle  of  MerOe,  and  those  grains 

Of  gold,  wash'd  down  by  Abyssinian  rains. 

Here,  where  the  waters  wind  into  a  bay 

Shadowy  and  cool,  some  pilgrims  on  their  way 

To  Sals  or  Bubaslus,  among  beds 

Of  lotus-flowers,  that  close  above  their  heads, 

Push  their  light  barks,  and  hid,  as  in  a  bower, 

Sing,  talk,  or  sleep  away  the  sultry  hour; 

While  haply,  not  far  off,  beneath  a  bank 

Of  blossoming  acacias,  many  a  prank 

Is  play'd  in  the  cool  current  by  a  train 

Of  laughing  nymphs,  lovely  as  she,  whose  chain 

Around  two  conquerors  of  the  M'orld  was  cast, 

But,  for  a  third  too  feeble,  broke  at  last! 

Enchanted  witli  the  whole  scene,  I  lingered  delightedly-  on  my  voyage, 
visiting  all  those  luxurious  and  venerable  places,  whose  names  have  been  con* 
secrated  by  the  wonder  of  ages.  At  Sal's  I  was  present  during  her  Festival  of 
Lamps ,  and  read ,  by  the  blaze  of  innumerable  lights ,  those  sublune  words  on 
the  temple  of  Neitha:  —  **I  am  all  that  has  been,  that  is,  and  that  will  be, 
and  no  man  hath  ever  lifted  my  veil."  I  wandered  among  the  prostrate  obe- 
lisks of  Heiiopolis,  and  saw,  not  without  a  sigh,  the  sun  smiling  over  her  nuns, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  the  mass  of  perishable  grandeur,  that  had  once  called  itself, 
in  its  pride,  ^'The  City  of  the  Sun."  But  to  the  Isle  of  the  Golden  Venus 
was,  I  own,  my  favourite  pilgrimage;  —  and  there,  as  I  rambled  through  its 
shades,  where  bowers  are  the  only  temples,  I  felt  how  far  more  worthy  to  form 
the  shrine  of  a  Deity  are  the  ever-living  stems  of  the  garden  and  the  grove, 
than  the  most  stately  columns  that  the  inanimate  qnarry  can  supply. 

Every  where  new  pleasures,  new  interests,  awaited  me;  and  though  Melan- 
choly stood,  as  usual,  for  ever  near,  her  shadow  fell  but  half-way  over  my 
vagrant  path,  leaving  the  rest  but  more  welcomely  brilliant  from  the  contrast 
To  relate  my  various  adventures,  during  this  short  voyage,  would  only  detain 
me  from  events,  far,  far  more  worthy  of  record.  Amidst  all  this  endless  variety 
of  attractions,  the  great  object  of  my  journey  had  been  forgotten;  -^  the  my- 
steries of  this  land  of  the  sun  still  remained,  to  me,  as  much  mysteries  as  ever, 
and  as  yet  I  had  been  initiated  in  nothing  but  its  pleasures. 

It  was  not  till  that  memorable  evening,  when  1  first  stood  before  the  Pyra< 
mids  of  Memphis,  and  beheld  them  towering  aloft,  like  the  watch-towers  of 
Time,  from  whose  summit,  when  about  to  expire,  he  will  take  his  last  look,-^ 
it  was  not  till  this  moment  that  the  great  secret  announced  in  my  dream,  again 
rose  in  all  its  inscrutable  darkness,  upon  my  thoughts.  There  was  a  solemnity 
in  the  sunshine  resting  upon  those  monuments  —  a  stillness,  as  of  reverenoe,  in 
die  air  that  breathed  around  them,  which  stole,  like  the  music  of  past  times, 
into  my  heart    I  thought  what  myriads  of  the  wise,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
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braye,  had  sunk  into  dust  since  earth  first  saw  those  wonders;  and,  in  the 
sadness  of  my  soul,  I  exclaimed,  —  '^Mast  man  alone «  then,  perish f  must 
minds  and  hearts  be  annihilated,  while  pyramids  endure?  Oh,  Death,  Death! 
even  upon  these  everlasting  tablets  —  the  only  approach  to  immortality  that  kings 
themselTes  could  purchase  —  tlion  hast  written  our  doom,  awfully  and  intelligibly, 
saying,  —  **There  is  for  man  no  eternal  mansion  but  the  grave!'* 

My  heart  sunk  at  the  thought;  and,  for  the  moment,  1  yielded  to  tliat  de- 
solate feeling,  wliich  overspreads  the  soul  that  hath  no  liglit  from  the  fnture. 
But  again  the  buoyancy  of  my  nature  prevailed,  and  again,  the  willing  dope  of 
Tain  dreams,  I  delnded  myself  intovthe  belief  of  all  tliat  my  heart  most  wished, 
with  that  happy  facility  which  enables  imagination  to  stand  in  the  place  of  hap- 
piness. **Yes,**  I  cried,  *^ immortality  mturt  be  witliin  man's  reach:  and,  as 
wisdom  alone  is  worthy  of  such  a  blessing,  to  tlie  wise  alone  must  the  secret 
have  been  revealed.  It  is  said,  that  deep  under  yonder  pyramid,  has  lain  for 
ages  concealed  the  Table  of  Emerald ,  on  which  the  Thrice-Great  Hermes ,  in 
times  before  the  flood,  engraved  the  secret  of  Alchemy  which  gives  gold  at  will* 
Why,  then,  may  not  the  mightier,  the  more  god-like  secret,  that  gives  life  at 
will,  be  recorded  there  alsof  It  was  by  the  power  of  gold,  of  endless  gold, 
that  the  kings,  who  now  repose  in  those  massy  structures,  scooped  earth  to  its 
very  centre,  and  raised  quarries  into  the  air,  to  provide  for  themselves  tombs 
that  might  outstand  the  world.  Who  can  tell  but  that  the  gift  of  immortality 
was  also  theirs?  who  knows  but  that  they  themselves,  triumphant  over  decay, 
are  still  living;  —  those  mighty  mansions,  which  we  call  tombs,  being  rich  and 
everlasting  palaces ,  within  whose  depths ,  concealed  from  this  witiiering  world, 
they  still  wander,  with  the  few  Elect  who  have  been  sharers  of  their  gift, 
through  a  sunless,  but  ever  illnminated  elysium  of  their  own  ?  Eke,  wherefore 
those  structures?  wherefore  that  subterranean  realm,  by  which  the  whole  valley 
of  Egypt  is  undermined?  Why,  else,  those  labyrinths,  which  none  of  earth 
hath  ever  beheld  — which  none  of  heaven,  except  that  God,  who  stands  with 
finger  on  his  hushed  lip,  *  hath  ever  trodden?" 

While  thus  I  indulged  in  fond  dreams,  the  sun,  already  half  sunk  beneath 
the  horizon,  was  taking,  calmly  and  gloriously,  his  last  look  of  the  Pyramids,-* 
as  he  had  done,  evening*  after  evening  for  ages,  till  they  had  become  familiar 
to  him  as  the  earth  itsel£  On  the  side  turned  to  his  ray  they  now  presented 
a  front  of  dazzling  whiteness,  while,  on  tlie  other,  their  great  shadows,  lengthen- 
ing away  to  the  eastward,  looked  like  the  first  steps  of  Night,  hastening  to 
envelop  the  hills  of  Araby  in  her  shade. 

No  sooner  had  the  krat  gleam  of  the  sun  disappeared,  than,  on  every  house- 
top in  Memphis,  gay,  gilded  banners  were  seen  waving  aloft,  to  proclaim  his 
setting,  —  while,  at  the  same  moment,  a  full  burst  of  harmony  was  heard  to 
peal. from  all  the  temples  along  the  shores. 

Startled  from  my  musing  by  these  sounds,  I  at  once  recollected,  that,  on 
that  very  evening,  the  great  festival  of  the  Moon  was  to  be  celebrated.  On  a 
little  island,  halfway  over  between  the  gardens  of  Memphis  and  the  eastern 
shore,  stood  the  temple  of  that  goddess, 

whose  beams 
Bring  the  sweet  time  of  ni^ht-flowers  and  dreams. 
Not  the  cold  Dlan  of  the  North ,  who  chains 
In  veMtal  Ice  the  cnrrent  of  yoon^  veins; 
B«l  she,  who  haonts  the  gay,  BubaMtian  irrove, 
And  owns  she  sees,  from  her  bright  heav'n  above, 
>roihing  on  earth,  to  match  that  heav'n,  but  love! 

Thus  did  I  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  Egyptian  poets, 
as,  anticipating  the  various  delights  of  the  festival,  I  cast  away  from  my  mind 
all  gloomy  thoughts,  and,  hastening  to  my  little  bark,  in  which  I  now  lived  the 
life  of  a  Nile-bird,  on  the  waters,  steered  my  course  to  the  island-temple  of 
the  Moon. 

^  "Eniln  Harpocrates  representoU  aossl  1e  solell.  n  est  vral  que  c'^toit  le  Dlen  da 
silence;  11  mettoit  )e  doi^t  Kur  la  bouche  parce  qu*on  adoroit  le  soleil  avec  dn  respec- 
tueox  silence)  et  c'est  de  \k  qn'est  vena  leSlg^  desBasllidiens,  qui  tirolent  tear  orlglne 
de  IVgypte.**  ^  BaAUsoaaz. 
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CHAPTER    V, 


The  rising  of  the  Moon,  slow  and  majestic,  as  if  conscious  of  the  honours 
that  awaited  her  upon  earth,  was  welcomed  with  a  lond  aodaim  from  eyery 
eminence,  where  muLtitades  stood  watching  for  her  first  light  And  seldom  had 
that  light  risen  npon  a  more  heaatifnl  scese.  The  city  of  Memphis,  -  stiU 
grand,  though  no  longer  the  nnrivalled  Memphis,  tliat  had  borne  away  from 
Thebes  tlie  crown  of  supremacy,  and  worn  it  undisputed  through  ages,  —  now, 
softened  by  tiie  mild  moonlight  tliat  harmonized  with  her  decline,  shone  forth 
among  her  lakes y  her  pyramids,  and  her  shrines,  like  a  dream  of  human  glory 
that  must  ere  long  pass  away.  Even  already  ruin  was  Tisible  aronnd  her.  The 
sands  of  the  Libyan  desert  were  gaining  upon  her  like  a  sea;  and  among  so- 
litary coinmns  and  sphinxes,  already  half  sunk  from  sight.  Time  seemed  to 
stand  waiting  till  all  that  now  flourished  around  him  should  &ll  beneath  his 
desolating  hand,  like  the  rest 

On  &e  waters  all  was  life  and  gaiety.  As  far  as  eye  could  reach,  the  lights 
of  innnmerable  boats  were  seen  studding,  like  rubies,  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
Vessels  of  eyery  kind,  —  from  the  light  coracle,  built  for  shooting  down  the 
cataracts,  to  tlie  large  yacht  that  glides  slowly  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  —  all 
were  afloat  for  this  sacred  festival,   filled  with  crowds  of  the  young  and  the 

giy,  not  only  from  Memphis  and  Babylon,  but  from  cities  still  farther  removed 
om  tlie  festal  scene. 

As  I  approached  the  island,  I  could  see,  glittering  through  the  trees  on  the 
bank,  the  lamps  of  the  pilgrims  hastening  to  the  ceremony.  Landing  in  the 
direction  which  those  lights  pointed  out,  I  soon  joined  the  crowd;  and,  passing 
through  a  long  alley  of  sphinxes,  whose  spangling  marble  shone  out  from  the 
daark  sycamores  around  them,  reached  in  a  short  time  the  grand  vestibule  of  the 
temple,  where  I  found  the  ceremonies  of  the  evening  already  commenced. 

In  this  vast  hall,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  double  range  of  oolnmns,  and 
lay  open  overhead  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  I  saw  a  group  of  young  maidens, 
moving  in  a  sort  of  measured  step,  between  walk  and  dance,  round  a  small 
shrine,  upon  which  stood  one  of  those  sacred  birds,  that,  on  account  of  the 
variegated  colour  of  their  wings,  are  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  moon. 
The  vestibule  was  dimly  lighted,  —  there  being  but  one  lamp  of  naplitha  hung 
on  each  of  the  great  pillars  that  encircled  it  But,  baring  taken  my  station 
beside  one  of  those  pillars,  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  young  dancers,  as  in 
succession  they  passed  me. 

The  drapery  of  all  was  white  as  snow ;  and  each  wore  loosely,  beneath  the 
bosom,  a  dark-blue  zone,  or  bandelet,  studded,  like  the  skies  at  midnight,  with 
small  silver  stars.  Through  their  dark  locks  was  wreathed  the  white  lily  of  the 
Nile,  —  that  sacred  flower  being  accounted  no  less  welcome  to  the  moon,  than 
the  golden  blossoms  of  the  bean -flower  are  known  to  be  to  the  sun.  As  they 
passed  under  the  lamp,  a  gleam  of  light  flashed  from  their  bosoms,  which,  I* 
could  perceive,  was  tiie  reflection  of  a  small  mirror,  that,  in  the  manner  of  the 
women  of  the  East,  each  of  the  dancers  wore  beneath  her  left  shoulder. 

There  was  no  music  to  regulate  tiieir  steps;  but,  as  they  gracefully  went 
round  the  bird  on  the  shrine,  some,  by  the  beat  of  the  castanet,  some,  by  the 
shrill  ring  of  a  sistrum.  which  they  held  uplifted  in  the  attitude  of  their  own 
divine  Isis,  continued  liarmoniously  to  time  the  cadence  of  their  feet;  while 
4>thers,  at  every  step,  shook  a  small  chain  of  silver,  whose  sound,  mingling 
with  those  of  the  castanets  and  sistrums,  produced  a  wild,  but  not  unpleasing 
harmony. 

They  seemed  all  lovely ;  but  there  was  one  —  who%e  face  the  light  had  not 
yet  reached,  so  downcast  she  lield  it,  —  who  attracted ,  and,  at  length ,  riveted 
all  my  looks  and  thoughts.  I  know  not  why,  but  there  was  a  something  in 
those  half-seen  features,  —  a  charm  in  the  very  shadow  that  hung  over  their 
imagined  beauty,  —  which  took  my  fancy  more  tlian  all  tlie  outnihining  loveliness 
of  her  companions.  So  enchained  was  1  by  this  coy  mystery,  that  her  alone, 
of  all  the  group,  could  I  eitlier  see  or  think  of — her  alone  I  watched,  as,  with 
the  same  downcast  brow,  she  glided  gently  and  aerially  round  tlie  altar,  as  if 
faer  presence,  like  that  of  a  spirit,  was  sometliing  to  be  felt,  not  seen. 

Suddenly,  while  I  gazed,  the  loud  crash  of  a  thousand  cymbals  was  heard;  — 
the  massy  gates  of  the  Temple  flew  open,  as  if  by  magic,  and  a  flood  of 
radiance  from  the  illuminated  aisle  filled  the  whole  vestibule ;  while,  at  the  same 
instant,  as  if  the  light  and  the  sounds  were  born  together,  a  peal  of  ridi  bar- 
MMny  came  mingling  with  the  radiance. 
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It  was  then,  *-  by  that  fight,  irhich  shone  fall  upon  the  young  nudden'a 
features,  as,  starting  at  the  sudden  blase ^  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  portal, 
and  as  quickly  let  fall  their  lids  again,  —  it  was  then  I  beheld,  what  even  my 
own  ardent  imagination,  in  its  most  vivid  dreams  of  beauty,  had  never  pictured. 
Not  Psyche  herself,  when  pausing  on  the  threshold  of  heaven,  while  its  first 
glories  fell  on  her  dazzled  lids,  could  have  looked  more  purely  beautiful,  or 
blushed  with  a  more  innocent  shame.  Often  as  I  had  felt  the  power  of  looks, 
none  had  ever  entered  into  my  soul  so  deeply.  It  was  a  new  feeling  —  a  new 
sense ** coming  as  suddenly  upon  me  as  that  radiance  into  the  vestibule,  and, 
at  once,  filling  mv  whole  being;  —  and  had  that  bright  vision  but  lingered  an- 
other moment  before  my  eyes,  I  should,  in  my  transport,  have  wholly  forgotten 
who  I  was  and  where,  and  thrown  myself,  in  prostrate  adoration,  at  her  teet 

But  scarcely  had  that  gush  of  harmony  been  heard ,  when  tlie  sacred  bird, 
which  had,  till  now,  been  standing  motionless  as  an  image,  spread  wide  his 
wings,  and  fiew  into  the  Temple:  while  his  graceful  vonng  worshippers,  with 
a  iieetness  like  his  own ,  followed ,  —  and  she ,  who  had  left  a  dream  in  my 
heart  never  to  be  forgotten,  vanished  along  with  the  rest.  As  she  went  rapidly 
past  the  pillar  against  which  I  leaned,  the  ivy  that  encircled  it  canght  in  her 
drapery,  and  disengaged  some  ornament  which  fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  the 
small  mirror  which  I  had  seen  shining  on*  her  bosom.  Hastily  and  tremulously 
I  picked  it  up,  and  hurried  to  restore  it;  —  but  she  was  already  lost  to  my 
eyes  in  the  crowd. 

In  vain  did  1  try  to  follow;  —  the  aisles  were  already  filled,  and  numbers 
of  eager  pilgrims  pressed  towards  the  portal.  But  the  servants  of  the  Temple 
denied  all  further  entrance,  and  still,  as  I  presented  myself,  their  white  wands 
barred  the  way.  Perplexed  and  irritated  amidst  tliat  crowd  of  faces,  regarding 
all  as  enemies  that  impeded  my  progress,  I  stood  on  tiptoe,  gazing  into  the  busy 
aisles,  and  with  a  heart  beating  as  I  caueht,  from  time  to  time,  a  glimpse  of 
some  soangled  zone,  or  lotus  wreath,  which  led  me  to  fancy  tliat  1  had  diftco* 
vered  the  fair  object  of  my  search.  But  it  was  all  in  vain;  —  in  every  direo- 
tion,  files  of  sacred  nymphs  were  moving,  but  nowhere  could  I  discover  the 
form  which  alone  I  sought.  ^ 

In  this  state  of  breathless  agitation  did  I  stand  for  some  time,  —  bewil- 
dered with  the  cohfusion  of  faces  and  lights ,  as  well  as  with  the  clouds  of  in- 
cense that  rolled  around  me,  ~  till,  fevered  and  impatient,  I  could  endure  it  no 
longer.  Forcing  my  way  out  of  the  vestibule  into  the  cool  air,  I  hurried  back 
through  the  alley  of  sphinxes  to  the  shore,  and  finng  myself  into  my  boat. 

There  lies^  to  the  north  of  Memphis,  a  solitary  lake,  (which,  at  this  season, 
of  the  year,  mingles  with  the  rest  of  the  waters,)  upon  whose  shores  stands  the 
Necropolis  or  City  of  the  Dead  -  a  place  of  melanclioly  grandeur,  covered  over 
vrith  shrines  and  pyramids,  wl\ere  many  a  kingly  head,  proud  even  in  death, 
has  lain  awaiting  through  long  ages  the  resurrection  of  its  glories.  Tlurough  a 
ran^e  of  sepulchral  grots  underneath,  the  humbler  denizens  of  the  tomb  are  de- 
posited, —  looking  out  on  each  successive  generation  that  visits  them,  with  the 
same  face  and  features  they  wore  centuries  ago.  Every  plant  and  tree,  tliat  is 
consecrated  to  death,  from  the  asphodel-fiower  to  the  mystic  plantain,  lends  its 
sweetness  or  shadow  to  this  place  of  tombs ;  and  the  only  noise  that  disturbs  its 
eternal  calm,  is  tlie  low  humming  sound  of  the  priestd  at  prayer,  when  a  new 
inhabitant  is  added  to  tlie  silent  city. 

It  was  towards  this  place  of  death  that,  in  a  mood  of  mind,  as  usual,  half 
gloomy,  half  bright,  I  now,  almost  unconsciously,  directed  my  bark.  The  ij^rm  of 
Sie  young  Priestess  was  continually  before  me.  That  one  bright  look  of  hers,  the 
very  remembrance  of  which  was  worth  all  the  actual  smiles  of  others,  never  for  a 
moment  left  my  mind.  Absorbed  in  such  thoughts,  I  continued  to  row  on,  scarce 
knowing  whitlier  I  went,  till,  at  length,  startled  to  find  myself  vrithin  the  shadow 
of  the  City  of  the  Dead,  1  looked  up,  and  beheld,  rising  in  succession  before 
me,  pyramid  beyond  pyramid,  each  towering  more  loftily  than  the  other,  >-  while 
all  were  out-topped  in  grandeur  by  one,  upon  whose  summit  the  midnight  moon 
appeared  to  rest  as  on  a  pedestaL 

Drawing  nearer  to  tlie  shore,  which  was  sufficiently  elevated  to  raise  this 
silent  city  of  tombs  above  the  level  of  the  inundation,  I  rested  my  oar,  and 
allowed  the  boat  to  rock  idly  upon  the  water,  while,  left  equally  without  direo* 
tion,  my  thoughts  fluctuated  as  idly.  How  various  and  vague  were  the' dreams 
that  then  floated  through  my  mind-* that  bright  vision  of  the  temple  still  mi»- 
gling  itself  with  all!  Sometimes  she  stood  before  me,  like  an  aerial  spirit,  aa 
pure  as  if  that  element  of  music  and  light,  into  which  she  had  then  vanished, 
was  her  only  dwelling.  Sometimes,  animated  with  passion,  and  kindling  into  a 
creature  of  earth,  she  seemed  to  lean  towards  me  with  looks  of  tenderness, 
it  were  worth  worlds,  but  for  one  instant,  to  inspire;  aad  agaia  — as  the 
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dnk  fanciet,  that  eTer  haunted  me,  recurred  — I  saw  her  oold,   parched,  and 
blackening,  amid  tiie  gloom  of  those  eternal  sepulchres  before  me ! 

Turning  away,  with  a  shudder,  from  the  cemetery  at  this  thought,  I  heard 
die  sound  of  an  oar  plying  swiftly  through  the  water,  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
saw,  shooting  past  me  towards  the  shore,  a  small  boat  in  which  sat  two  female 
figures,  muAled  up  and  veiled.  Having  landed  them  not  far  from  the  spot 
where,  under  the  shadow  of  a  tomb  on  the  bank,  I  lay  concealed,  the  boat 
again  departed,  with  the  same  fleetness,  over  the  flood. 

Never  had  the  prospect  of  an  adventure  come  more  welcome  to  me  than  at 
this  moment,  when  my  busy  fancy  was  employed  in  weaving  such  chains  for  my 
heart,  as  threatened  a  bondage  of  all  others,  the  most  dihcnlt  to  break.  To 
become  enamoured  thus  of  a  creature  of  my  own  imagination,  was  the  worst, 
because  the  most  lasting,  of  follies.  It  is  only  reality  that  can  afford  any  chance 
of  dissolving  such  spells,  and  the  idol  I  was  now  creating  to  myself  must  for 
ever  remain  ideal.  Any  pursuit,  therefore,  that  seemed  likely  to  divert  me  from 
such  thoughts  —  to  bring  back  my  imagination  to  earth  and  reality ,  from  the 
vagne  region  in  which  it  had  been  wandering,  was  a  relief  too  seasonable  not 
to  be  welcomed  with  eagerness. 

I  had  watched  the  course  which  the  two  figures  took,  and,  having  hastily 
fastened  my  boat  to  the  bank,  stepped  gently  on  shore,  and,  at  a  little  distance, 
followed  them.  The  windings  through  which  they  led  were  intricate;  but,  by 
the  bright  light  of  the  moon,  I  was  enabled  to  keep  their  forms  in  view,  as, 
with  rapid  step,  tliey  glided  among  the  monuments.  At  length,  in  the  shade  of 
a  small  pyramid,  whose  peak  barely  surmounted  the  plane-trees  that  grew  nigh, 
they  vanished  from  my  sight.  I  hastened  to  the  spot,  but  there  was  not  a  sign 
of  life  around;  and,  had  my  creed  extended  to  another  world,  I  might  have 
^ncied  that  these  mysterious  forms  were  spirits,  sent  from  thence  to  mock  me, — 
so  instantaneously  had  they  disappeared.  I  searched  through  the  neighbouring 
grove,  but  all  there  was  still  as  death.  At  length,  in  examining  one  of  the 
sides  of  tiie  pyramid,  which,  for  a  few  feet  from  tlie  ground,  was  furnished 
with  steps,  1  found,  midway  between  peak  and  base,  a  part  of  tlie  surface, 
which ,  although  presenting  to  the  eye  an  appeai-ance  of  smoothness,  gave  to  the 
touch,  1  thought,  indications  of  a  concealed  opening. 

After  a  variety  of  efforts  and  experiments.  I,  at  last,  more  by  accident  than 
skill,  pressed  the  spring  that  commanded  this  hidden  aperture.  In  an  instant  the 
portal  slid  aside,  and  disclosed  a  narrow  stairway  within,  the  two  or  three  first 
steps  of  which  were  discernible  by  the  moonlight ,  while  tlie  rest  were  all  lost 
in  utter  darkness.  Though  it  was  difticuU  to  conceive  that  the  persons  whom  I 
had  been  pursuing  would  have  ventured  to  pass  through  this  gloomy  opening, 
yet  to  account  for  their  disappearance  otherwise  was  still  more  difficult  At  all 
•vents,  my  curiosity  was  now  too  eager  in  the  chase  to  relinquish  it;  —  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  once  raised,  could  not  be  so  easily  laid.  Accordingly,  ha- 
ving sent  up  a  gay  prayer  to  that  bliss-loving  Queen  whose  eye  alone  was  upon 
me,   1  passed  through  the  portal,  and  descended  into  the  pyramid. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


At  tlie  bottom  of  the  stairway  I  found  myself  in  a  low,  narrow  passage 
through  whici),  without  stooping  almost  to  the  earth,  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed. Though  leading  tlirougha  multiplicity  of  dark  windings,  ttiis  way  seemed 
but  little  to  advance  my  progress,  —  its  course,  I  perceived,  being  chiefly  cir- 
cular, and  gathering,  at  every  turn,  but  a  deeper  intensity  of  darkness.  v 

*Tan  any  thing  human,"  thought  I,  **sojourn  here?"  -^  and  had  scarcely 
asked  myself  the  (jnestion,  when  the  path  opened  into  a  long  gallery,  at  the 
farthest  end  of  which  a  gleam  of  light  was  visible.  This  welcome  glimmer  ap- 
peared to  issue  from  some  cell  or  alcove,  in  which  the  right-hand  wall  of  the 
gallery  terminated,  and,  breathless  with  expectation,  I  stole  gently  towards  it. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  gallery ,  a  scene  presented  itself  to  my  eyes,  for 
which  my  fondest  expectations  of  adventure  could  not  have  prepared  me.  The 
place  from  which  the  light  proceeded  was  a  small  chapel,  of  whose  interior, 
from  the  dark  recess  in  which  I  stood,  I  could  take,  unseen  myself,  a  full  and 
distinct  view.  Over  the  walls  of  this  oratory  were  painted  some  of  those  various 
symbols,  by  which  the  mystic  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  loves  to  shadow  out  the 
History  of  the  Sonl,  —  the  winged  globe  vrith  a  serpent— the  rays  desc     " 
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from  above,  like  a  glory  — and  the  Tbeban  beetle,  aa  he  comes  forth  after  the 
waters  have  ^^assed  away,  and  the  first  snnbeam  falls  on  his  regenerated  wings. 

In  the  midille  of  the  chapel,  on  a  low  altar  of  granite,  lay  a  lifeless  female 
form,  enshrined  within  a  case  of  crystal,  —  as  it  is  the  castom  to  preserve  the 
dead  in  Ethiopia,  —  and  looking  as  freshly  beautiful  as  if  the  soul  had  but  a 
few  honrs  departed.  Among  the  emblems  of  death ,  on  the  front  of  tlie  altar, 
were  a  slender  lotus-branch  broken  in  two,  and  a  bird  just  winging  its  flight 
from  the  spray. 

To  tliese  memorials  of  the  dead,  however,  I  paid  bot  little  attention;  for 
there  was  a  living  object  there  upon  which  my  eyes  were  now  intently  fixed. 

The  lamp,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  cliapel  was  illuminated,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  pale  image  in  the  shrine;  and,  between  its  light  and  me,  stood 
a  female  form,  bending  over  the  monument,  as  if  to  gaze  upon  the  silent  fea- 
tures within.  The  position  in  which  this  figure  was  placed,  intercepting  a 
strong  light,  afforded  me,  at  first,  but  an  imperfect  and  shadowy  view  of  it. 
Yet  even  at  this  mere  outline  I  felt  my  heart  beat  high,  —  and  memory  had 
no  less  share,  as  it  proved,  in  this  feeling  than  imagination.  For,  on  the  head 
changing  its  position ,  so  as  to  let  a  gleam  fall  upon  the  features ,  I  saw ,  with 
a  transport  which  had  almost  led  me  to  betray  my  Inrking-^lace ,  that  it  was 
she  —  the  young  worshipper  of  Isis  —  the  same,  the  very  same,  whom  I  had 
seen,  brightening  the  holy  place  where  she  stood,  and  looking  like  an  inhabitant 
of  some  purer  world. 

The  movement  by  which  she  had  now  afibrded  me  an  opportunity  of  re- 
cognising her,  was  made  in  raising  from  the  shrine  a  small  cross*  of  silver, 
which  lay  directly  over  the  bosom  of  tlie  lifeless  figure.  Bringing  it  close  to 
lier  lips,  she  kissed  it  with  a  religious  fervour;  then  turning  her  eyes  mourn- 
fully upwards,  held  them  fixed  with  a  degree  of  inspired  earnestness ,  as  if,  at 
that  moment,  in  direct  communion  with  Ueaven,  tJiey  saw  neither  roof  nor  any 
other  earthly  barrier  between  them  and  the  skies. 

What  a  power  is  there  in  innocence!  whose  very  helplessness  is  its  safe- 
guard —  in  whose  presence  even  Passion  himself  stands  abashed ,  and  turns 
worshipper  at  the  very  altar  which  he  came  to  despoil!  She,  who,  but  a  short 
hour  before,  had  presented  herself  to  my  imagination  as  sometliing  I  could  have 
risked  immortality  to  win,  —  she,  whom  gladly,  from  the  floor  of  her  own  light- 
ed temple,  in  the  very  face  of  its  proud  ministers,  I  would  have  borne  away 
in  triumph,  and  defied  all  punishments,  both  human  and  sacred,  to  make  her 
mine,  —  that  creature  was  now  before  me,  thrown,  as  if  by  fate  itself,  into  my 

Eower "  standing  there,  beautiful  and  alone,  with  notliing  but  her  innocence  for 
er  guard!  Yet,  no  —  so  touching  was  the  purity  of  the  whole  scene,  so  calm 
and  august  that  protection  which  the  dead  extended  over  the  living,  that  every 
earthly  feeling  was  forgotten  as  I  gazed,  and  love  itself  became  exalted  into 
reverence. 

Entranced,  indeed,  as  I  felt  in  witnessing  such  a  scene,  thus  to  enjoy  it  by 
stealth  seemed  a  wrong,  a  sacrilege  —  and,  rather  than  let  her  eyes  meet  the 
flash  of  mine ,  or  disturb ,  by  a  whisper ,  that  sacred  silence ,  ih  whicli  Youth 
and  Death  held  communion  through  undying  Love,  I  would  have  sufiered  my 
heart  to  break,  without  a  murmur,  where  I  stood.  As  gently,  as  if  life  itselif 
depended  u^on  my* every  movement,  I  stole  away  from  that  tranquil  and  holy 
scene  —  leaving  it  still  holy  and  tran(}uil  as  I  had  found  it  —  and,  gliding  back 
through  the  same  passages  and  windmgs  by  which  I  had  entered,  regained  the 
narrow  stairway,  and  again  ascended  into  light. 

The  sun  had  just  risen,  and,  from  the  summit  of  the  Arabian  hills,  was 
pouring  down  his  beams  into  that  vast  valley  of  waters ,  —  as  if  proud  of  last 
night^s  homage  to  his  own  divine  Isis,  now  fading  away  in  the  superior  splen- 
dour of  her  Lord.  My  first  impulse  was  to  fly  at  once  from  this  dangerous  spot, 
and  seek  in  new  lov^s  and  pleasures,  oblivion  of  the  wondrous  scene  I  had  just 
witnessed.  ^^Once  out  of  the  circle  of  this  enchantment,**  I  exclaimed,  **I  know 
my  own  susceptibility  to  new  impressions  too  well,  to  doubt  that  I  shall  soon 
break  the  spell  that  is  now  around  me.** 

But  vain  were  all  my  efforts  and  resolves.  Even  while  swearing  to  fly,  I 
found  my  steps  still  lingering  fondly  round  the  pyramid  —  my  eyes  still  tnnied 
towards  the  portal  which  severed  this  enchantress  from  the  world  of  the  living. 
Hour  after  hour  did  I  wander  through  that  City  of  Silence,  till,  already,  it  was 
mid-day,  and,  under  the  eye  of  the  meridian  sun ,  the  mighty  pyramid  of  pyra- 
mids stood,  like  a  great  spirit,  shadowless. 

Again  did  those  wild  and  passionate  feelings,  which,  for  a  moment,  her 
presence  had  subdued  into  reverence,  return  to  take  possession  of  my  imagi- 
nation and  my  senses.    I  even  reproached  myself  for  the  awe,  that  had  held 

*  A  cross  was,  among  tbs  Egyptians,  tbe  emblem  of  a  future  life. 
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me  spdl-bowid  before  h«r.  ^^Wliat  woald  my  commudeaa  of  tbe  Gtrden  mj^ 
did  tney  know  that  their  diief  —  he  whose  path  Love  luui  strewed  with  trophies « 
was  now  pining  for  a  simple  Egyptian  girl,  in  whose  presence  he  had  not  dared 
to  give  utterance  to  a  single  sigh,  and  who  had  vanquished  the  victor,  without 
even  knowing  lier  triumph!'* 

A  blush  came  over  my  cheek  at  the  humiliating  thought,  and  I  determined, 
at  all  risks,  to  await  her  coming.  That  she  should  be  an  inmate  of  those 
gloomy  caverns  seemed  inconceivable;  nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any  issue 
from  their  depths  but  by  the  pyramid.  Again,  therefore,  like  a  sentinel  of  the 
dead,  did  I  pace  up  and  down  among  those  tombs,  contrasting  mournfully  the 
burning  fever  withm  my  own  veins  with  the  cold  quiet  of  tiiose  who  were 
slumbering  around. 

At  length  the  intense  glow  of  the  sun  over  my  head,  and,  still  more,  that 
ever  restless  agitation  in  my  heart,  became  too  much  for  ev<in  strength  like 
mine  to  endure.  Exhausted,  I  threw  myself  down  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid — 
choosing  my  place  directly  under  the  portal,  where,  even  should  slumber  surprise 
me,  my  heart,  if  not  my  ear,  might  still  keep  watch,  and  her  footstep,  light  as 
it  was,  could  not  fail  to  awake  me. 

After  many  an  ineffectual  struggle  against  drowsiness,  I  at  length  sunk  into 
sleep  — but  not  into  forgetfulness.  The  same  image  still  haunted  me,  in  every 
variety  of  shape,  with  which  imagination ,  assisted  by  memory ,  could  invest  it 
Now,  like  the  goddess  Neitha,  upon  her  throne  at  Sais,  she  seemed  to  sit,  with 
the  veil  just  raised  from  that  brow,  which  till  then  no  mortal  had  ever  beheld, — 
and  now.  like  the  beautiful  enchantress  Rhodope,  I  saw  her  rise  from  out  the 
pyramid  in  which  she  had  dwelt  for  ages, — 

'^Falr  Rhodope,  as  story  tells. 
The  brij^ht  oneailhly  nymph,  who  dwells 
'JHld  sa  III  ess  gold  and  Jewels  hid. 
The  Lady  of  the  Pyramid!" 

80  long  had  my  sleep  continued,  amidst  that  unbroken  silence,  that  I  found 
the  moon  again  resplendent  above  the  horizon  when  I  awoke.  All  around  looked 
still  and  lifeless  as  before,  nor  did  a  print  upon  the  herbage  betray  that  uiy 
loot,  since  my  own,  had  passed  over  it  Refreshed  by  my  long  rest,  and  with 
a  fancy  still  more  excited  by  the  mystic  wonders  of  which  I  had  been  dream- 
ing, I  now  resolved  to  revisit  the  chapel  in  the  pyramid,  and  put  an  end,  if 
possible,  to  this  strange  mystery  that  haunted  me. 

Having  learned,  from  the  experience  of  the  preceding  night,  the  incon- 
venience of  encountering  those  labyrinths  without  a  light,  I  now  hastened  to 
Srovide  myself  with  a  lamp  from  my  boat  Tracking  my  way  back  with  some 
ifficulty  to  the  shore,  I  there  found  not  only  my  lamp,  but  also  some  dates 
and  dried  fruits,  with  a  store  of  which  I  was  always  provided,  for  my  roving 
Ufe  upon  the  waters,  and  which  now,  after  so  many  hours  of  abstinence,  were 
a  most  welcome  and  necessary  relief. 

Thus  pi;epared,  I  again  ascended  the  pyramid,  and  was  proceeding  to  search 
out  the  secret  spring,  wfien  a  loud,  dismal  noise  was  heard  at  a  distance,  to 
which  all  the  melandioly  echoes  of  the  cemetery  gave  answer.  The  sound  came, 
I  knew,  from  the  Great  Temple  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  was  the  sort  of 
shriek  which  its  gates  <-*  the  Gates  of  Oblivion,  as  they  are  called —  used  to 
send  forth  from  their  hinges,  when  opening  at  night,  to  receive  the  newly- 
landed  dead* 

I  had  heard  that  sound  before,  and  ali^ays  with  sadness;  but,  at  this  mo- 
ment, it  thrilled  through  me  like  a  voice  of  ill  omen,  and  I  almost  doubted 
whether  I  should  not  abandon  my  enterprise.  The  hesitation,  however,  was  but 
momentary;  ^  even  while  it  passed  through  my  mind,  I  had  touched  the  spring 
of  the  portal.  In  a  few  seconds  more,  I  was  again  in  the  passage  beneatn  the 
pyramid;  and,  being  enabled  by  the  light  of  my  lamp  to  follow  the  windings 
of  the  way  more  rapidly,  soon  found  myself  at  the  door  of  the  small  chapel  in 
the  gallery. 

I  entered,  still  awed,  tliough  there  was  now,  alas,  nothing  living  witliin. 
The  young  Priestess  had  vanished,  like  a  spirit  into  the  darkness;  and  all  the 
rest  remained  as  I  had  left  it  on  the  preceding  night  The  lamp  still  stood 
burning  upon  the  crystal  shrine ;  the  cross  was  lying  where  the  nands  of  the 
young  mourner  had  placed  it,  and  the  cold  image,  wiUiin  the  shrine,  wore  still 
the  same  tranouil  look,  aa  if  resigned  to  the  solitude  of  death  —  of  all  lone 
things  the  loneliest  Remembering  Sie  lips  that  I  had  seen  kiss  that  cross,  and 
kindling  with  the  recollection,  I  raised  it  passionately  to  my  own;  ^  but  the 
dead  eyes,  at  the  same  moment,  I  thought,  met  mine,  and,  awed  and  saddened 
in  the  midst  of  my  ardour,  I  replaced  the  cross  upon  tilie  shrine. 

I  had  now  lost  every  clue  to  tilie  object  of  my  pursuit,  and  was  about  to 
retrace  slowly   my  steps  to  earth,    with  all  tliat  gloomy   satisfaction  which 
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cetteiniy,  tiwem  wh6K  uflwatootte,  Miif s^  •—  whem^  aa  I  Md  forth  ny  luxxp^  on 
leaving  the  chapel,  I  covld  peroeiYe  that  the  gallery,  instead  of  tenDiaating 
here,  took  a  amdden  aad  snake-liho  bend  to  the  left,  which  had  hefore  eloded 
my  obseryadon,  and  which  gare  promise  of  a  pathway  still  farther  into  thoae 
receaaea.  Reanimated  by  this  discovery,-  which  opened  a  new  source  of  hope 
to  my  heart,  I  cast,  for  a  moment,  a  hesitating  IooJl  at  my  lamp,  as  if  to  in- 
quire whether  it  would  be  faithful  through  the  gloom  I  was  about  to  encounter, 
and  then^  without  further  eonaideratioii,  rushed  eagerly  forward. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 


Thb  path  led,  for  a  while  throo^  the  same  sort  of  narrow  windings  aa 
those  which  1  had  before  encountered,  in  deacending  the  stairway;  and  at  lenffth. 
opened,  in  a  similar  manner,  into  a  straight  and  steep  gallery,  along  each  side 
of  which  stood,  closely  ranged  and  upright,  a  file  of  lifeless  bodies,  wh^se 
glassy  eyes  appeared  to  glare  upon  me  preternatu rally  as  I  passed. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  this  gallery,  1  found  my  hopes,  for  the  second  time, 
vanish ;  aa  the  path,  it  was  plain,  extended  no  further.  The  only  object  I  could 
discern,  by  the  glimmering  ol  my  lamp,  which  now,  every  minute,  burned  fainter 
and  fBunter,  was  tlie  mouth  of  a  huge  well  that  lay  gaping  before  me— a  reser-* 
voir  of  darkness,  black  and  unfathomable.  It  now  creased  my  memory  Ihat  I 
had  once  heard  of  such  wells,  as  being  used  occasionally  for  passages  by  the 
priests.  Leaning  down,  therefore,'  over  the  edge,  I  examined  anxiously  all 
within,  in  order  to  discover  whether  tliere  was  any  way  of  descending  into  the 
chasm.  But  the  sides,  I  could  see,  were  hard  and  smooth  as  glass ,  being  vai^ 
nished  all  over  with  that  sort  of  dark  pitch,  which  the  Dead  Sea  throws  out 
upon  its  slimy  shore. 

After  a  more  attentive  scrutiny ,  however ,  I  observed ,  at  the  depth  of  a 
few  feet,  a  sort  of  iron  step,  projecting  dimly  from  the  side,  and,  .below  it, 
another,  which,  though  hardly  perceptible,  was  just  sufficient  to  encourage  an 
adventurous^  foot  to  the  trial.  Though  all  hope  of  tracing  the  voung  Priestess 
was  now  at  an  end, — it  being  impossible  that  female  foot  should  have  ventured 
on  this  descent,  —  yet,  as  I  had  so  far  engaged  in  the  adventure,  and  there 
was,  at  least,  a  mystery  to  be  unravelled,  I  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  ex- 
plore the  chasm.  Placing  my  lamp,  therefore,  (which  was  hollowed  at  the  bottom, 
so  as  to  fit  like  a  helmet)  firmly  upon  my  head,  and  having  thus  both  hands 
at  liberty  for  exertion,  I  set  my  foot  cantiously  on  the  iron  step,  and  descended 
into  the  welL 

I  found  the  same  footing,  at  regular  intervals,  to  a  considerable  depth ;  and 
had  already  counted  near  a  hundred  of  these  steps^  when  the  ladder  altogether 
ceased,  and  I  could  descend  no  further.  In  vain  did  I  stretch  down  my  foot  in 
search  of  support  —  the  hard ,  slippery  sides  were  all  that  it  encountered.  At 
length,  stooping  my  head,  so  as  to  let  the  light  fall  below,  I  observed  an  open- 
ing or  window  directly  above  the  step  on  which  I  stood,  and,  taking  for  granted 
that  the  way  must  lie  in  that  direction,  clambered  with  no  small  difficulty 
through  the  aperture. 

I  now  found  myself  on  a  rude  and  narrow  stairway,  the  steps  of  which 
were  cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  wound  spirally  downward  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  welL  Almost  dizzy  with  the  descent,  which  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  end.  I,  at  last,  reach*ed  the  bottom,  where  a  pair  of  massy  iron 
gates  were  dosea  directly  across  my  path,  as  if  to  forbid  any  further  progress* 
Massy,  however,  and  gigantic  as  they  were,  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the 
hand  of  an  infant  might  have  opened  them  with  ease  —  so  readily  did  tfaeb 
stupendous  folds  give  way  to  my  touch, 

^^Liffht  as  a  Ume-bnsli,  (hat  receives 
8ome  wandering  bird  among  Its  leaves.^ 

No  sooner,  however,  had  I  paased  through,  than  the  din,  with  which  the  gates 
elashed  together  again,  was  such  as  might  have  awakened  death  itself.  It  seeB»- 
ed  as  if  every  echo  tliroughout  that  vast,  subterranean  world,  from  the  Cata- 
combs of  Alexandria  to  Thebes's  Valley  of  Kings ,  had  caught  op  and  tepoatad 
tho  thundering  sound. 

Startled  as  I  was  by  the  crash,  not  even  this  supernatural  dangoar  conld 
divert  my  attention  from  the  sudden  light  that  now  broke  aromid  me  —  soft. 
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warn,  and  welcome  as  are  the  stan  of  his  owirSoiith  to  the  eyee  of  the  man- 
lier who  has  long  been  wandering  .through  the  cold  aeaa  of  the  North.  Look* 
ing  for  the  sonrce  of  this  splendour,  I  saw,  through  an  archway  opposite,  a 
long  illuminated  alley,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  fenced, 
on  one  side,  with  thickets  of  odoriferoite  shrabs,  while,  along  the  other  extended 
a  line  of  lofty  arcades,  from  which  the  light,  that  filled  the  whole  area,  issued. 
As  soon,  too,  as  the  din  of  the  deep  echoes  had  subsided,  there  stole  gradoally 
on  my  ear  a  strain  of  choral  music,  which  appeared  to  come  mellowed  and 
sweetened  in  its  passage,  through  many  a  spacious  hall  within  those  shining 
arcades ;  while,  among  the  voices  I  could  distinguish  some  female  tones,  which, 
towering  high  and  clear  above  all  the  rest,  formed  the  spire,  as  it  were,  into 
which  the  harmony  tapered,  as  it  rose.  * 

So  excited  was  my  fancy  by  tliis  sudden  enchantment,  that  — though  never 
had  1  caught  a  sound  from  the  fair  Egyptian*s  lips  ~  I  yet  persuaded  myself 
that  tlie  voice  1  now  heard  was  hers,  sounding  highest  and  most  heavenly  of 
all  that  choir,  and. calling  to  me,  like  a  distant  spirit  from  its  sphere.  Animated 
by  this  thought,  1  flew  forward  to  the  archway,  but  found,  to  my  mortification, 
that  it  was  guarded  by  a  trellis-work,  whose  bars,  though  invisible  at  a  distance, 
resisted  all  my  efforts  to  force  them. 

While  occupied  in  these  ineffectual  struggles,  I  perceived,^  to  tlie  left  of  the 
archway,  a  dark,  cavernous  opening,  which  seemed  to  lead  in  a  direction  pa* 
rallel  to  the  lighted  arcades.  Notwithstanding,  however,  my  impatience,  the 
aspect  of  this  passage,  as  1  looked  shudderingly  into  it ,  chilled  my  very  blood. 
It  was  not  so  much  darkness,  as  a  sort  of  livid  and  ghastly  twilight,  from  which 
a  damp,  like  that  of  death-vaults,  exhaled,  and  through  which,  if  my  eyes  did 
not  deceive  me,  pale,  phantom-like  shapes  were,  at  that  very  moment,  hovering. 

Looking  anxiously  round,  to  discover  some  less  formidable  outlet,  I  saw, 
over  tiie  vast  folding-gates  through  which  I  had  just  passed,  a  blue,  tremulous 
flame,  which,  after  playing  for  a  few  seconds  over  the  dark  ground  of  the 
pediment,  settled  gradually  into  characters  of  light,  and  formed  the  following 
words:  — 

You,  who  would  try 
Yon  terrible  track, 
To  live,  or  to  die, 
Bui  ne'er  to  look  back.  — 

YoQ,  who  aspire 

To  be  purified  there, 
By  the  terrors  of  Fire, 

Of  Water,  and  Air,  — 

If  danger,  and  pain, 

And  death  you  despise, 
On— for  afrain  ^ 

Into  light  you  shall  rise; 

Rise  into  light 

With  that  Secret  Divine, 
Now  shrouded  from  sight 

By  the  Veils  of  the  Shrine! 

But  if 

Here  the  letters  faded  away  into  a  dead  blank,  more  awfully  intelligible 
than  the  most  eloquent  words. 

A  new  hope  now  flashed  across  me.  The  dream  of  the  Garden,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  almost  forgotten,  retomed  freshly  to  my  mind.  ^'Am  I 
then,**  I  exclaimed,  **in  the  path  to  the  promised  mystery?  and  shall  the  great 
secret  of  Eternal  Life  indeed  be  mine?" 

^*  Yes !  *^  seemed  to  answer  out  of  the  air,  that  spirit-voice,  which  still  was 
heard  far  ofi"  crowning  the  choir  with  its  single  sweetness.  I  hailed  the  omen 
with  transport.  Love  and  Immortality,  both  beckoning  me  onward — who  would 
give  even  a  thought  to  fear,  with  two  such  bright  hopes  in  prospect?  Havii^ 
invoked  and  blessed  that  unknown  enchantress,  whose  steps  had  led  me  to  this 
abode  of  mystery  and  knowledge,  I  instantly  plunged  into  the  chasm. 

Instead  of  tliat  vague,  spectral  twilight  whidi  had  at  first  met  my  eye,  I 
now  found,  as  I  entered,  a  thick  darkness,  which,  though  far  less  horrible,  was, 
at  this  moment,  still  more  disconcerting,  as  my  lamp,  which  had  been,  for  some 
time,  almost  useless,  was  now  fast  expiring.  Resolved,  however,  to  make  the 
most  of  its  last  gleam,  I  hastened,  with  rapid  step,  through  this  gloomy  region, 
which  appeared  to  be  wider  and  more  open  to  the  air  than  any  I  had  yet 
passed.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  bright  blaze  in  the 
distance  annonnoed  to  me  that  my  first  great  Trial  was  at  hand.  As  I  drew 
nearer,   the  flames  before  me  burst  high  and  wide  on  aU  sides;  ~  and  the 
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f  pectade  thai  then  presented  itself  was  snch  as  might  hare  daunted  even  hearts 
far  more  aooostomed  to  dangers  than  mine. 

There  lay  before  me,  extending  completely  across  my  path,  a  thicket,  or 
groTO  of  the  most  combustible  trees  of  Egypt  —  tamarind ,  pine ,  and  Arabian 
balm;  while  aronnd  their  stems  and  branches  were  coiled  serpents  of  fire, 
which  J  twisting  themselves  rapidly  from  bough  to  bough,  spread  th^  contagion 
of  their  own  wild-fire  as  they  went,  and  involred  tree  after  tree  in  one  general 
blaze.  It  was,  indeed,  rapid  as  the  burning  of  those  reed-beds  of  Ethiopia, 
whose  light  is  seen  at  a  distance,  brightening,  at  night,  the  foamy  cataracts  of 
the  Nile. 

Through  the  middle  of  this  blazing  grove,  I  now  perceived,  my  only  path- 
way lay.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  ~  for  the  conflagration  gained 
rapidly  on  either  side,  and  already  the  narrowing  path  between  was  strewed 
with  vivid  fire.  Casting  away  mv  now  useless  lamp,  and  hplding  my  robe  aa 
some  slight  protection  over  my  head,  I  ventured,  with  trembling  limbs,  into 
the  blaze. 

Instantly,  as  if  my  presence  had  given  new  life  to  the  flames ,  a  fresh  out- 
break of  combustion  arose  on  all  sides.  The  trees  clustered  into  a  bower  of 
iire  above  my  head,  while  the  serpents  that  hung  hissing  from  the  red  branches 
ahot  showers  of  sparkles  down  upon  me  as  I  passed.  Never  ;were  decision  and 
activity  of  more  avail;  —  one  minute  later,  and  I  must  have  perished.  The 
narrow  opening,  of  which  I  had  so  promptly  availed  myself,  closed  instantly 
behind  me ;  and,  as  I  looked  back,  to  contemplate  tlie  ordeal  wliich  1  had  passed, 
I  saw  that  the  whol^  grove  was  already  one  mass  of  fire. 

Rejoiced  to  have  escaped  this  first  trial,  I  instantly  plucked  from  one  of 
the  pine-trees  a  bough  that  was  but  just  kindled,  and,  with  this  for  my  only 
guide,  hastened  brea&lessly  forward.  I  had  gone  but  a  few  paces,  when  die 
path  turned  suddenly  off,  —  leading  downwards,  as  I  could  perceive  by  the 
gtimmer  of  my  brand,  into  a  more  confined  space,  through  which  a  chilling  air, 
as  if  from  some  neighbouring  waters,  blew  over  my  brow.  Nor  had  I  pro- 
ceeded in  this  course  very  far,  when  the  sound  of  torrents — mingled,  aa  I 
thought,  from  time  to  time,  with  shrill  wailings,  like  the  cries  of  persons  in 
danger  or  distress  —  fell  mournfully  upon  my  ear.  At  every  step  the  noise  of 
the  dashing  waters  increased,  and  I  now  perceived  that  I  had  entered  an  im- 
mense rocky  cavern,  through  the  middle  of  wliich,  headlong  as  a  winter-torrent, 
the  flood,  to  whose  roar  I  had  been  listening,  poured  its  dark  waters;  while 
upon  its  surface  floated  grim  spectre-like  shapes,  which,  as  they  went  by,  sent 
forth  those  dismal  shrieks  1  had  heard  -*  aa  if  in  fear  of  some  awful  precipice* 
towards  whose  brink  they  were  hurrying. 

I  saw  plainly  that  across  that  torrent  lay  my  only  course.  It  was,  indeed, 
fearful;  but  in  courage  now  lay  my  only  hope.  What  awaited  me  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  I  knew  not;  for  all  there  was  immersed  in  impenetrable  gloom, 
nor  could  the  feeble  light  which  I  carried  send  its  glimmer  half  so  far.  Dis- 
missing, however,  all  thoughts  bi|t  that  of  pressing  onward,  I  sprung  from  the 
rock  on  which  I  stood  into  tlie  flood,  —  trusting  that,  with  my  right  hand,  L 
should  be  able  to  buffet  the  current,  while,  with  the  other,  as  long  aa  a  gleam 
of  my  brand  remained,  I  might  hold  it  aloft  to  guide  me  aafely  to  the  shore. 

Long,  formidable,  and  almost  hopeless  was  the  struggle  I  had  now  to 
maintain;  and  more  than  once,  overpowered  by  the  rush  of  tlie  waters,  I  had 
given  myself  up  as  destined  to  follow  those  pale,  deathlike  apparitions,  that 
still  went  past  me,  harrying  with  mournful  cries,  to  iind  their  doom  in  some 
invisible  gulf  beyond. 

At  length,  just  as  my  strength  was  neariy  exhausted ,  and  the  last  remains 
of  the  pine-branch  were  falling  from  my  hand,  I  saw,  outstretoiiing  towards  me 
into  the  water,  a  light  double  balustrade,  with  a  flight  of  steps  between,  ascend- 
ing almost  perpendicularly,  from  the  wave,  till  they  seemed  lost  in  a  dense 
mass  of  clouds  above.  This  glimpse  —  for  it  was  nothing  more ,  as  my  light 
expired  in  giving  it  -  lent  new  spring  to  my  courage.  Having  now  both  hands 
at  liberty,  so  desperate  were  my  efforts,  that,  after  a  few  minutes  struggle,  I 
felt  my  brow  strike  against  the  stairway,  and,  in  another  instant,  my  feet  were 
on  the  steps. 

Rejoiced  at  my  rescue  from  that  perilous  flood,  though  I  knew  not  whither 
this  stairway  led,  I  promptly  ascendea  the  steps.  But  this  feeling  of  confidence 
was  of  short  duration.  I  had  not  mounted  far,  when,  to  my  horror,  I  perceived, 
that  each  successive  step,  as  my  foot  left  it,  broke  away  from  beneath  me,  — 
leaving  me  in  mid-air,  with  no  other  alternative  than  that  of  still  continuing  to 
mount  by  the  same  momentary  footing,  and  with  the  appalling  doubt  whether 
it  would  even  endure  my  tread. 

And  tlius  did  I,  for  a  few  seconds,  continue  to  ascend,  with  nothing  beneath 
me  but  that  awful  river,   in  which  —  so  tranquil  had  it  now  become  —  I  could 
U.  8 
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b«ftr  tlM  plasb  of  the  falling  fragments,  as  erery  step  in  sncoession  gaTe  way 
from  under  my  feet.  It  was  a  most  trying  moment,  —  but  even  still  wone 
remained,  i  now  foand  the  balustrade,  by  which  I  had  held  during  my  ascent, 
and  whicli  hail  hitherto  seemed  firm,  grow  tremulous  in  my  band,  —  while  the 
step,  to  whidi  I  was  about  to  trust  myself,  tottered  under  my  foot  Just  then, 
a  momentary  ilasli,  as  if  of  lightning,  broke  around  me,  and  f  perceived,  hang- 
ing out  of  the  clouds,  and  barely  within  my  reach,  a  huge  brazen  ring.  In- 
stinctively i  stretched  forth  my  arm  to  seize  it,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  both 
balustrade  and  steps  gave  way  beneath  me,  and  I  was  left  swinging  by  my 
hands  in  the  dark  void.  As  if,  too,  tliis  massy  ring,  whicli  I  grasiied,  was  by 
some  magic  power  linked  with  all  the  winds  in  heaven,  no  sooner  had  I  seized 
it  than,  like  the  touching  of  a  spring,  it  seemed  to  give  loose  to  every  variety 
of  guats  and  tempests,  that  ever  strewed  the  sea-shore  witli  wrecks  or  dead; 
and,  as  I  swung  about,  the  sport  of  this  elemental  strife,  every  new  burst  of 
its  fury  threatened  to  shiver  me,  like  a  storm-sail,  to  atoms! 

^Nor  was  even  this  the  worst;  —  for,  still  holding,  I  kn/ow  not  how,  by  the 
ring,  I  felt  myself  caught  up,  as  if  by  a  tlionsand  whirlwinds ,  and  then ,  round 
and  round,  like  a  stone-shot  in  a  sling,  continued  to  be  whirled  in  the  midst 
of  all  tins  deafening  chaos,  till  my  brain  grew  dizzy,  my  recollection  became 
confused,  and  I  almost  fancied  myself  on  that  wheel  of  the  infernal  world, 
whose  rotations  Kternity  alone  can  number! 

Human  strength  could  no  longer  sustain  such  a  triaL  I  was  on  the  point, 
at  last,  of  loosing  my  hold,  when  suddenly  the  violence  of  the  storm  moderated; 
^-  my  whirl  through  the  air  gradually  ceased,  and  I  felt  tlie  ring  slowly  descend 
vriUi  me,  till  —  happy  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner  at  the  first  touch  of  land  — 
1  found  my  feet  once  more  upon  firm  ground. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  light  of  the  most  delicious  softness  filled  the  whole 
air.  Music,  such  as  is  heard  in  dreams,  came  floating  at  a  distance;  and  as 
my  eyes  gradually  recovered  their  powers  of  vision,  a  scene  of  glory  was 
revealed  to  them,  almost  too  bright  for  imagination,  and  yet  living  and  reaL 
As  far  as  the  sight  could  reacli,  enchanting  gardens  were  seen,  opening  away 
through  long  tracts  of  light  and  verdure,  and  sparkling  every  where  with 
fountains,  that  circulated,  like  streams  of  life,  among  the  flowers.  Not  a  chann 
was  here  wanting,  that  the  fancy  of  poet  or  prophet,  in  their  warmest  pictures 
of  Elysium ,  have  ever  yet  dreamed  or  ]iromisea.  Vistas ,  opening  into  scenes 
of  indistinct  grandeur,  —*  streams,  shining  out  a  intervals,  in  tlieir  shadowy 
course,  —  and  lal^'rinths  of  flowers,  leading,  by  mysterious  windings,  to  green, 
spacious  glades  full  of  splendour  and  repose.  Over  all  this,  too,  there  fell  a 
light,  from  some  unseen  source,  resembling  nothing  that  illumines  our  upper 
world  »  a  sort  of  golden  moonlight,  mingling  the  warm  radiance  of  day  with 
the  calm  and  melancholy  lustre  of  night. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  inhabitants  for  tliis  sunless  Paradise.  Through 
all  the  bright  gardens  were  wandering,  with  the  serene  air  and  step  of  happy 
spirits,  groups  both  of  young  and  old ,  of  venerable  and  of  lovely  forms ,  beu*- 
ing,  most  ol  them,  the  Nile*s  white  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  branches  of 
the  eternal  palm  in  their  hands;  while,  over  the  verdant  turf,  fair  children  and 
maidens  went  dancing  to  aerial  music,  whose  source  was,  like  that  of  tlie  light, 
invisible,  but  which  filled  tlie  whole  air  with  its  mystic  sweetness. 

Exhausted  as  I  was  by  the  painful  trials  1  had  undergone,  no  sooner  did  I 
perceive  those  fair  groups  in  thn  distance,  than  my  weariness,  both  of  frame 
and  spirit,  was  forgotten.  A  thought  crossed  me  that  she,  whom  I  sought, 
might  possibly  be  among  them;  and  notwithstanding  the  awe,  with  which  Uiat 
uneartlily  scene  inspired  me,  1  was  about  to  fly,  on  the  instant,  to  ascertain 
my  hope.  But  in  the  act  of  making  the  effort .  f  felt  my  robe  gently  polled, 
and  tnrning,  behold  an  a^ed  man  before  me,  whom,  by  the  sacred  hue  of  bis 
garb,  I  knew  to  be  a  Hieropbant.  Placing  a  branch  of  the  consecrated  palm 
in  my  hand,  he  said,  in  a  solemn  voice,  ^^Aspirant  of  tlie  Mysteries,  welcome  *"  — 
Then,  regarding  me  for  a  few  seconds  wiu  grave  attention,  added,  in  a  tone 
of  eourteousness  and  interest,  *'The  victory  over  the  body  hath  been  gained!^ 
Follow  me,  young  Greek,  to  thy  resting-place.*^ 

I  obeyed  in  silence,  —  and  the  Priest,  turning  away  from  this  scene  of 
i^plendour,  into  a  secluded  path,  where  the  light  faded  away,  as  we  advanced, 
conducted  me  to  a  small  pavilion,  by  the  side  of  a  whispering  stream,  where 
the  very  spirit  of  slumber  aeemed  to  preside,  and,  pointing  silently  to  a  bed  of 
dried  poppy-leaves,  left  me  to  repose. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


Thou0H  the  light  of  that  splendid  scene  whose  glories  opened  upon  me, 
like  &  momentary  glimpse  into  another  world,  had,  for  an  instant,  reanimated 
my  strength  and  spirit,  yet,  so  completely  was  my  whole  frame  subdaed  by 
fatigne,  that,  even  had  the  form  of  the  yonng  Priestess  lierself  then  stood  before 
me,  my  limbs  would  have  sank  in  the  effort  to  reach  her.  No  sooner  had  I 
fallen  on  my  leafy  conch,  than  sleep,  like  a  sudden  death,  came  over  me;  and 
I  lay,  for  hours,  in  that  deep  and  motionless  rest,  which  not  even  a  shadow  of 
life  disturbs. 

On  awaking  I  saw,  beside  me,  the  same  venerable  personage,  who  had 
welcomed  me  to  this  subterranean  world  on  the  preceding  night.  At  the  foot 
of  my  couch  stood  a  statue ,  of  Grecian  workmanship,  representing  a  boy,  with 
wings,  seated  gracefully  on  a  lotos-flower,  and  having  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand  pressed  to  his  lips.  This  action,  together  with  the  glory  round  his  brows, 
denoted,  as  I  already  knew,  the  God  of  Silence  and  Light. 

Impatient  to  know  what  further  trials  awaited  me,  I  was  abont  to  speak, 
when  the  Priest  exclaimed,  anxiously ,  *^  Hnsh !  **  —  and ,  pointing  to  the  statue 
at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  said,  —  *'Let  the  spell  of  that  Spirit  be  upon  thy 
lips,  yonng  stranger,  till  the  wisdom  of  thy  instructors  shall  think  fit  to  remove 
it  Not  unaptly  doth  the  same  deity  preside  over  Silence  and  Lieht;  since  it  is 
only  out  of  the  depth  of  contemplative  silence,  that  the  great  light  of  the  sonl, 
Troth,  can  arise!"* 

Little  used  to  the  language  of  dictation  or  instruction,  I  was  now  prepa« 
ring  to  rise,  when  the  Priest  again  restrained  me;  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
two  boys,  beautiful  as  the  yonng  Genii  of  the  stars,  entered  the  pavilion.  They 
were  habited  in  long  garments  of  the  purest  white,  and  bore  each  a  small  golden 
chalice  in  his  hand.  Advancing  towards  me,  they  stopped  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  couch,  and  one  of  them ,  presenting  me  his  chalice  of  gold,  said,  in  a  tone 
between  singing  and  speaking,  — 

*^Drlnk  of  this  cup— Osiris  sips 
The  same  in  his  halls  below; 
And  the  same  he  gives,  to  eool  (he  lips 
Of  the  Dead  who  downward  g;e. 

^^Drink  of  (his  cap— (he  wa(er  wKhln 

Is  fresh  from  Lethe's  stream; 
'Twill  make  (he  past,  wi(h  all  l(s  sin, 
And  all  Its  pain  and  sorrows,  seem 
Like  a  lonn^-forf^otten  dream! 

^^The  pleasure,  whose  charms 
Are  s(eep'd  in  woe; 
The  knowledj^e,  thai  hams 
The  soal  to  know; 

**The  hope,  (hat,  bright 
As  (he  lake  of  (he  waste, 
Allures  the  sight. 
But  mocks  the  taste; 

*'The  love  that  binds 
Its  innocent  wreath* 
Where  (he  serpent  winds, 
In  venom,  beneath;  — 

"AU  (hat,  of  evil  or  false,  by  thee 
Hath  ever  been  known  or  seen. 
Shall  melt  away  in  this  cup,  and  be 
Forgot,  as  It  never  had  been!" 

Unwilling  to  throw  a  slight  on  this  strange  ceremony,  I  leaned  forward, 
with  all  due  gravity,  and  tasted  tlie  cuj);  which  I  had  no  sooner  done  tlmn  the 
young  cup-bearer,  on  the  other  side,  invited  my  attention;  and,  in  his  tarfi, 
presenting  the  diatice  which  he  held,  sung,  with  a  voice  still  sweeter  than  that 
of  his  companion,  the  following  strain:  — 

"Drink  of  this  cup— when  Isis  led 
Her  boy,  of  old  to  (be  beaming  sky,  ^ 
She  mingled  a  draught  divine,  and  said— 
'Drink  of  (his  cop,  thonlt  never  die!' 

"Thns  do  I  s«y  and  sfcng  to  (bee, 

Heir  of  that  boundless  heav'n  on  high. 
Though  frail,  and  fairn,  an4  lest  thov  be, 
Drink  of  this  cop,  Ihou'lt  never  die!"     . 
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Mach  9m  I  had  endeavoared  to  keep  my  pliilosophy  on  its  goard,  against 
the  illiuions  with  which,  I  knew,  this  region  abounded,  tlie  young  cap-bearer 
had  here  touched  a  spring  of  imagination,  over  which  my  philosophy,  as  has 
been  seen,  had  but  little  control.  No  sooner  had  tlie  words,  '^thoa  shalt  never 
die,^*  struck  on  my  ear,  than  the  dream  of  the  Garden  came  fully  to  my  mind, 
and,  starting  half-way  from  the  couch,  I  stretched  forth  my  hands  to  the  cap. 
Instantly,  however,  recollecting  myself,  and  fearing  I  had  betrayed  to  others  a 
weakness  fit  only  for  my  own  secret  indulgence,  with  a  smile  of  affected  in- 
difference I  aonk  back  again  on  my  couch,  —  while  the  young  minstrel,  but 
little  interrupted  by  my  movement,  still  continued  his  strain,  of  which  I  heard 
but  the  Gonclading  words:  — 

*^And  Memory,  too,  with  her  dreams  shall  cone. 
Dreams  or  a  former,  happier  day, 
When  Heaven  was  still  the  Spirit's  home. 
And  her  wings  had  not  yet  fallen  away; 

^^ Glimpses  of  glory,  ne'er  forgot. 

That  lell^  like  neams  on  a  sunset  sea. 
What  once  hath  been,  what  now  Is  not, 
But,  oh,  what  again  shall  brightly  he." 

Though  the  assurances  of  immortality  contained  in  theso  verses  would  at 
any  other  moment—- vain  and  visionary  as!  thought  them— have  sent  my  fancy 
wandering  into  reveries  of  the  future,  the  effort  of  self-control  I  had  just  made 
enabled  me  to  hear  them  with  indifference. 

Having  gone  Uurough  tlie  form  of  tasting  this  second  cup,  I  again  looked 
anxiously  to  the  Hierophant,  to  ascertain  whether  I  might  be  permitted  to  rise. 
His  assent  having  been  given,  the  young  pages  brought  to  my  couch  a  robe 
and  tunic,  which,  like  their  own,  were  of  linen  of  the  purest  white ;  and  having 
assisted  to  clothe  me  in  this  sacred  garb,  they  then  placed  upon  my  head  a 
chaplet  of  myrtle,  in  which  the  symbol  of  Initiation,  a  golden  grass-hopper,  was 
seen  shining  out  from  among  the  dark  leaves. 

Though  sleep  had  done  much  to  refresh  my  frame,  something  more  was 
still  wanting  to  restore  its  strength;  and  it  was  not  without  a  smile  at  my  own 
reveries  I  reflected  how  much  more  welcome  than  even  the  young  page*a  cup 
of  immortality  was  the  unpretending,  but  real,  repast  now  set  before  me, 
consisting  of  fresh  fruits  from  the  Isle  of  Gardens  in  UieNile,  the  delicate  flesh 
of  the  desert  antelope,  and  wine  from  the  Vineyard  of  the  Queens  at  Anthylla, 
which  one  of  the  pages  fanned  with  a  palm-leaf,  to  keep  it  cool. 

Having  done  justice  to  these  dainties,  it  was  with  pleasure  I  heard  the 
proposal  of  the  Priest,  that  we  should  walk  forth  to^etlier  and  meditate  among 
the  scenes  witliout  I  had  not  forgotten  the  splendid  Elysium  that  last  night 
welcomed  me,  —  those  rich  gardens,  that  soft,  unearthly  music  and  liglit,  and, 
above  alL  those  fair  forms  I  had  seen  wandering  about,  —  as  if,  in  the  very 
midst  of  happiness,  still  seeking  it  The  hope,  which  had  then  occurred  to  me, 
that,  among  those  bright  groups,  might  possibly  be  found  the  young  maiden  I 
sought,  now  returned  wiih  increased  strength.  I  had  little  doubt  that  my  guide 
was  leading  me  to  the  same  Elysian  scene,  and  that  the  form,  so  fit  to  iniiabit 
it,  would  again  appear  before  my  eyes. 

But  far  different,  I  found,  was  the  region  to  which  he  now  conducted  me;— * 
nor  could  the  whole  world  have  produced  a  scene  more  gloomy,  or  more  strange. 
It  had  the  appearance  of  a  small,  solitary  valley,  enclosed,  on  every  side,  by 
rocks,  which  seemed  to  rise,  almost  perpendicularly,  till  they  reached  the  very 
sky; — ^.for  it  was,  indeed,  the  blue  sky  that  I  saw  shining  between  tlieir  summits, 
and  whose  light,  dimmed  and  nearly  lost,  in  its  descent  thus  far,  formed  the 
melancholy  daylight  of  this  nether  world.  *  Down  tlie  side  of  these  rocky  walls 
descended  a  cataract,  whose  source  was  upon  earth,  and  on  whose  waters,  as 
they  rolled  glassily  over  the  edge  above,  a  gleam  of  radiance  rested,  showing 
how  brilliant  and  pure  was  the  sunshine  they  had  left  behind.  From  thence, 
gradually  growing  darker  and  frequently  broken,  in  its  long  descent^  by  alternate 
chasms  and  projections,  the  stream  fell,  at  last,  in  a  pale  and  thin  mist  —  the 
phantom  of  what  it  had  been  on  earth  —  into  a  small  still  lake  that  lay  at  die 
rase  of  the  rock  to  receive  it. 

Nothing  was  ever  so  bleak  and  saddening  as  the  appearance  of  this  lake. 
The  usual  ornaments  of  the  waters  of  Egypt  were  not  wanting  to  it:  the  tall 
lotus  here  uplifted  her  silvery  flowers,  and  the  crimson  flamingo  floated  over 
the  tide.    But  they  looked  not  the  same  as  in  the  world  above;  —  the  flower 


^  ^'On  s'^talt  mime  avlsl,  depuis  la  premiere  oonslniGtIon  de  ees  demenres,  de 
,^.;^r  en  plusieurs  endrells  Jasqa'au  haut  les  terres  oal  les  coavrolent;  non  pas  i  la 
verlte,  peor  ilrer  un  Jour  qai  n'aurolt  Jamais  M  sulflsant,  mals  pour  recevofir  un  air 
salntalre,  4tc."~8aTH0s. 
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lia^  exchangel  its  whiteness  for  a  liTid  hoe,  and  the  wings  of  the  bird  hang 
heayy  and  colourless.  Krery  thing  wore  the  same  half-liTing  aspect;  and  the 
only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  mournful  stillness  were  the  wailing  cry  of  a 
heron  among  the  sedges,  and  that  din  of  the  falling  waters,  in  their  midway 
straggle,  above. 

There  was,  indeed,  an  unearthly  sadness  in  the  whole  scene,  of  which  no 
heart,  however  light,  could  resist  the  influence.  Perceiving  how  I  was  affected 
by  it,  *'Such  scenes,**  remarked  the  Priest,  '^suit  best  that  solemn  coniplexion 
of  mind,  which  becomes  him  who  approaches  the  Great  Mystery  of  futurity. 
Behold,"  —  and,  in  saying  thus,  he  pointed  to  the  opening  over  our  heads, 
through  which,  though  the  sun  had  but  just  passed  his  meridian,  I  could  perceive 
a  star  or  two  twinkling  in  the  heavens,  ^  ^*as  from  tliis  gloomy  depth  we  can 
see  those  fixed  stars,  which  are  invisible  now  to  the  dwellers  upon  the  bright 
earth,  even  so,  to  the  sad  and  self-humbled  spirit,  doth  many  a  mystery  of 
heaven  reveal  itself,  of  which  they ,  who  walk  in  the  light  of  the  proud  world, 
know  not!** 

He  now  led  me  towards  a  rustic  seat  or  alcove,  beside  which  stood  an 
image  of  that  dark  Deity,  that  God  without  a  smile,  who  presides  over  the 
silent  kingdom  of  the  Dcsd.  *  The  same  livid  and  lifeless  hue  was  upon  his 
features ,  that  seemed  to  hang  over  every  thing  in  this  dim  valley ;  and ,  widi 
his  right  hand,  he  pointed  directly  downwards,  to  denote  tliat  his  melancholy 
kingdom  lay  there.  A  plantain  —  that  favourite  tree  of  the  genii  of  Death  — 
stood  behind  the  statue,  and  spread  its  brandies  over  the  alcove,  in  which  the 
Priest  now  seated  himself,  and  made  sign  that  I  should  take  my  place  by 
his  side. 

After  a  long  pause,  as  if  of  thought  and  preparation,  —  ^*  Nobly,**  said  he, 
"young  Greek,  hast  thou  sustained  the  first  trials  of  Initiation.  What  still 
remains,  though  of  vital  unport  to  the  soul,  brings  with  it  neither  pain  nor 
peril  to  the  body.  Having  now  proved  and  chastened  thy  mortal  frame,  by  the 
tliree  ordeals  of  Fire,  of  Water,  and  of  Air,  the  next  task  to  which  we  are 
called  is  the  purification  of  thy  spirit,  —  the  cleansing  of  that  inward  and 
immortal  part,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  last  luminous 
revealment,  when  the  Veils  of  the  Sanctuary  shall  be  thrown  aside,  and  the 
Great  Secret  of  Secrets  unfolded  to  tliy  view!  ->  Towards  this  object ^  the 
primary  and  most  important  step  is,  instruction.  What  the  three  punQring 
elements  thou  hast  passed  through,  have  done  for  thy  body,  instruction  will 
effect  for—** 

^*But  that  lovely  maiden!**  I  exclaimed,  bursting  from  my  silence,  having 
£Jlen,  during  his  speech,  into  a  deep  reverie,  in  which  I  had  forgotten  him, 
myself  the  Great  Secret,  every  thing— but  her. 

Startled  by  this  profane  interruption,  he  cast  a  look  of  alarm  towards  the 
statue,  as  if  fearful  lest  the  God  should  have  heard  my  words.  Then,  turning 
to  me,  in  a  tone  of  mild  solemnity,  "It  is  but  too  plain 2**  said  he,  "thiU 
thoughts  of  the  vain,  upper  world,  and  of  its  shadowy  dehgbts,  still  engross 
thee  far  too  much,  to  allow  the  lessons  of  Truth  to  sink  profitably  into  thj 
heart  A  few  hours  of  meditation  amid  this  solemn  scenery  —  of  that  wholesome 
meditation ,  which  purifies ,  by  saddening  —  may  haply  disoose  thee  to  receive, 
with  due  feelings  of  reverence,  the  holy  and  imperishable  knowledge  that  is  in 
store  for  thee.  With  this  hope  I  now  leave  thee  to  thy  own  thoughts,  and  to 
that  God,  before  whose  calm  and  mournfil  eye  all  the  vanities  of  the  worid, 
from  which  diou  comest,  wither!** 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  slowly  away,  and  passing  behind  the  statue,  towards 
which  he  had  pointed  during  the  last^  sentence,  suddenly,  and  as  if  by  enchaat- 
meat,  disappeared  from  my  sight. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


Bsuie  now  left  to  my  own  solitary  thoughts,  I  had  full  leisure  to  reflect, 
with  some  degree  of  coolness,  upon  the  inconveniences ,  if  not  dangers ,  of  the 
situation  into  which  my  love  of  adventure  had  hurried  me.  However  prompt 
my  imagination  was  to  kindle,  in  its  own  ideal  sphere,  I  have  ever  found  that, 
when  brought  into  oontact  with  reality,   it  as  suddenly  cooled;  —  liko  thota 
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meteors,  that  appear  to  be  stars ,  while  in  the  air,  bat,  the  moment  tliey  tondi 
earth,  are  extinguished.  And  such  was  the  feeling  of  disenchantment  that  now 
succeeded  to  tlie  wild  dreams  in  which  I  had  been  indulging.  As  long  as  fancy 
had  the  field  of  tlie  future  to  herself,  even  immortality  did  not  seem  too  distant 
a  race  for  her.  But  when  human  instruments  interi>osed,  the  illusion  all  yanisli- 
ed.  From  mortal  lips  the  promise  of  immortality  seemed  a  mockery,  nor  had 
imagination  herself  any  wings  that  coald  carry  beyond  the  grave- 

Nor  was  this  disappointment  the  only  feeling  tliat  occupied  me;  —  the 
imprudence  of  the  step,  on  which  I  had  ventured,  now  appeared  in  its  full 
extent  before  my  eyes.  I  had  here  tlirown  myself  into  the  power  of  the  most 
artful  priestliood  in  the  world,  without  a  chance  of  being  able  to  escape  from 
their  toils,  or  to  resist  any  machinations  with  which  they  might  beset  me.  It 
appeared  evident,  from  the  state  of  preparation  in  which  I  had  found  all  that 
wonderful  apparatus,  by  which  the  terrors  and  splendours  of  Initiation  are 
produced,  that  my  descent  into  the  pyramid  was  not  unexpected.  Numerous, 
indeed,  and  active  as  were  the  spies  of  the  Sacred  College  of  Memphis,  it 
could  little  be  doubted  that  all  my  movements,  since  my  arrival,  had  been 
watchfully  tracked;  and  the  many  hours  I  had  employed  in  wandering  and  ex- 
ploring around  the  pyramid ,  betrayed  a  curiosity  and  spirit  of  adventure  whidi 
might  well  suggest  to  these  wily  priests  the  hope  of  inveigling  an  Epicurean 
into  their  superstitious  toils. 

I  was  well  aware  of  their  hatred  to  the  sect  of  which  I  was  Chief;  —  that 
they  considered  tlie  Epicureans  as,  next  to  the  Christians,  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  their  craft  'and  power.  '*How  thoughtless,  then,**  I  felt,  ^^to  haye 
placed  myself  in  a  situation ,  where  I  am  equally  helpless  against  their  fraud 
and  violence,  and  must  either  pretend  to  be  the  dupe  of  their  impostures,  or 
else  submit  to  become  the  victim  of  their  vengeance!**  Of  these  altematiTes, 
bitter  as  they  were,  the  latter  appeared  by  far  the  more  welcome.  It  was  with 
a  blush  that  I  even  looked  back  upon  the  mockeries  I  hatt  already  yielded  to; 
and  the  prospect  of  being  put  through  still  further  ceremonials ,  and  of  being 
tutored  and  preached  to  by  hypocrites  I  so  much  despised,  appeared  to  me,  in 
my  present  temper,  a  trial  of  patience,  to  which  the  flames  and  whiriwinds  I 
had  already  encountered  were  but  pastime. 

Often  and  impatiently  did  I  look  up,  between  those  rocky  walls,  to  the 
bright  sky  that  appeared  to  rest  upon  their  summits,  as,  pacing  round  and 
round  J  through  every  part  of  the  valley,  I  endeavoured  to  find  some  ontlet 
from  its  gloomy  precincts.  But  vain  were  all  my  endeavours ;  —  that  rodcy 
barrier,  which  seemed  to  end  but  in  hearen,  interposed  itself  every  where. 
Neither  did  the  image  of  the  young  maiden,  though  constantly  in  my  mind, 
now  bring  with  it  the  least  consolation  or  hope.  Of  what  avail  was  it  that  she, 
perhaps,  was  an  inliabitant  of  this  region,  if  I  could  neitlier  behold  her  smile, 
nor  eaten  the  sound  of  her  voice,  -^  if,  while  among  preaching  priests  I  wasted 
away  my  hours,  her  presence  was,  alas,  diffusing  its  enchantment  elsewhere. 

At  length  exhausted,  I  lay  down  by  the  brink  of  the  lake,  and  gave  myself 
up  to  all  the  melancholy  of  my  fancy.  The  pate  semblance  of  daylight,  which 
had  hitherto  glimmered  around,  grew,  every  moment,  more  dim  and  dismaL 
Kven  the  rich  gleam,  at  the  summit  of  the  cascade,  had  faded ;  and  the  sunshine, 
like  the  water,  exliausted  in  its  descent,  had  now  dwindled  into  a  gliostly 
glimmer,  far  worse  than  darkness.  The  binls  upon  the  lake,  as  if  abont  to  die 
with  the  dying  light,  sunk  down  their  heads;  and  as  I  looked  to  the  statne,  the 
deepening  shadows  gave  such  an  expression  to  its  mournful  features  as  chilled 
my  very  souL 

The  thought  of  death,  ever  ready  to  present  itself  to  my  imagination,  now 
came,  with  a  disheartening  weight,  such  as  I  had  never  before  felt  I  almost 
fancied  myself  already  in  the  dark  vestibule  of  the  grave ,  —  separated ,  for 
ever,  from  the  world  above,  and  with  notliing  but  the  blank  of  an  eternal  sleep 
before  me.  It  had  often,  I  knew,  happened  that  the  risitants  of  this  mysterious 
realm  were,  after  their  descent  from  earth,  never  seen  or  heard  of;  —  being 
condemned ,  for  some  failure  in  their  initiatory  triaU ,  to  pine  away  tlietr  lives 
in  those  dark  dungeons,  with  which,  as  weU  as  with  altars,  this  region  abounded. 
Such,  I  shuddered  to  think,  might  probably  be  my  own  destiny ;  and  so  appall- 
ing was  the  thought,  that  even  the  spirit  by  which  I  had  been  hitherto  sustained 
died  within  me,  and  I  was  already  giving  myself  up  to  helplessness  and  despair. 

At  length,  after  some  hours  of  this  gloomy  musing,  I  heard  a  rustling  in 
the  sacred  grove  behind  the  statue;  and,  soon  after,  the  sound  of  the  Priest's 
voice  —  more  welcome  than  I  had  ever  thought  such  voice  could  be  —  brought 
the  assurance  that  I  was  not  yet,  at  least,  wholly  abandoned.  Finding  his  way 
t»  me  through  the  gloom,  he  now  led  me  to  the  apot,  on  which  we  had  parted 
so  many  houis  before;  and,  addressing  me  in  a  voice  that  retained  no  trace  of 
displeasure,  bespoke  my  attention,  while  he  should  reveal  to  me  some  of  those 
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divine  tnitbs,  by  whose  infbaion,  he  said ,  into  the  seal  of  mui ,  its  purification 
can  alone  be  effected. 

The  valley  had  now  become  so  dark,  tl)at  we  were  no  longer  able  to 
discern  each  other*s  faces.  There  was  a  melancholy  in  the  voice  of- my  in- 
fltrnetor  that  well  accorded  with  the  gloom  around  us:  and,  saddened  and  sab- 
dned,  I  now  listened  with  resignation,  if  not  with  interest,  to  those  snblime, 
hot,  alas,  I  thought,  vain  tenets,  which,  with  ail  the  warmtli  of  a  true  believer, 
this  Hierophant  expounded  to  me. 

He  spoke  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  seal,  —  of  its  abode,  from  all  eternity, 
in  a  place  of  splendour  and  bliss,  of  whicli  all  that  we  have  most  beautiful  in 
our  conceptions  here  is  but  a  dim  transcript,  a  clouded  remembrance.  In  the 
blue  depths  of  ether,  he  said,  lay  that  *^  Country  of  the  Soul,'"  —  its  boundary 
alone  visible  in  that  line  of  milky  light,  which  separates  it,  as  by  a  barrier  of 
stars,  from  the  dark  earth.  **0h,  realm  of  purity!  Home  of  the  yet  nnfallen 
Spirit!  —  where,  in  the  days  of  her  iirst  innocence,  she  wandered;  ere  yet  her 
beauty  was  soiled  by  the  touch  of  eartli,  or  her  resplendent  wings  had  begun  to 
wither  away.  Methinks  I  see,''  he  cried,  **at  this  moment,  tJiose  fields  of 
radiance,  —  I  look  back,  tlirough  tlie  mists  of  life,  into  that  luminous  world, 
where  the  souls  that  have  never  lost  their  high,  heavenly  rank,  still  soar,  with- 
out a  stain,  above  tlie  shadowless  stars,  and  tliere  dwell  together  in  infinite 
perfection  and  bliss!" 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  a  burst  of  pure,  brilliant  light,  like  a  sudden 
opening  of  heaven,  broke  through  the  valley;  and,  as  soon  as  my  eyes  were 
able  to  endure  tlie  splendoorf  such  a  vision  of  glory  and  loveliness  opened  upon 
them,  as  took  even  my  sceptical  spirit  by  surprise,  and  made  it  yield,  at  once, 
to  the  potency  of  the  spell. 

Suspended,  as  I  thought,  in  air,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  the  opposite 
region  of  the  valley,  there  appeared  an  immense  orb  of  light,  within  which, 
through  a  haze  of  radiance,  1  could  see  distinctly  fair  groups  of  young  female 
spirits,  who,  in  silent,  but  iiarmonioos  movement,  like  that  of  tlie  stars,  wonnd 
slowly  through  a  variety  of  fanciful  evolutions;  seeming,  as  they  linketl  and 
unlinked  each  otlier's  arms,  to  form  a  living  labyrinth  of  beauty  and  grace. 
Though  their  feet  appeared  to  glide  along  a  field  of  light,  they  had  also  wings, 
of  the  most  brilliant  hue ,  which ,  like  rainbows  over  waterfalls ,  when  played 
with  by  the  breeze,  reflected,  every  moment,  a  new  variety  of  glory. 

As  I  stood,  gazing  with  wonder,  the  orb,  with  all  its  ethereal  inmates, 
began  gradually  to  recede  into  the  dark  void,  lessening,  as  it  went,  and  beco- 
ming more  bright,  as  it  lessened;  ^  till,  at  length,  distant,  to  all  appearance, 
as  a  retiring  comet,  this  little  world  of  Spirits,  in  one  small  point  of  intense 
radiance,  shone  its  last  and  vanished.  "Go,**  exclaimed  the  rapt  Priest,  "ye 
happy  souls,  of  whose  dwelling  a  glimpse  is  thus  given  to  our  eyes,  go,  wander, 
in  your  orb,  through  the  bound^ss  heaven,  nor  ever  let  a  thought  of  this 
perishable  world  come  to  mingle  its  dross  with  your  divine  nature,  or  allure 
you  down  eurthward  to  that  mortal  fall  by  which  spirits ,  no  less  bright  and 
admirable,  have  been  ruined!'' 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which,  still  under  the  influence  of  wonder,  I  sent 
my  fancy  wandering  after  the  inhabitants  of  that  orb ,  —  almost  wishing  myself 
credulous  enough  to  believe  in  a  heaven,  of  which  creatures,  so  much  like  those 
I  worshipped  upon  earth,  were  inmates. 

At  length,   the  Priest,   with  a  mournful  sigh  at  the  sad  contrast  he  was 
about  to  draw  between  the  happy  spirits  we  had  just  seen  and  the  fallen  ones 
of  earth,   resumed  again  his  melancholy  History  of  the  Soul.    Tracing  it  gra* 
dually  from  the  first  moment  of  earthward   desire,    to  its  final  eclipse  in  the 
shadows  of  tliis  world,    he  dwelt  upon  every  stage  of  its  darkening  descent, 
with  a  pathos  that  sent  sadness  into  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.    The  first 
downward  look  of  the  Spirit  towards  earth  —  the  tremble  of  her  wings  on  Um 
edge  of  Heaven —  the  giddy  slide,  at  length,  down  tliat  fatal  descent,  and  the 
Lethean  cop,  midway  in  the  sky,  of  aliich  when  she  has  once  tasted.  Heaven 
is  forgot,  —  through  all  these  gradations  he  traced  mournfully  her  fall,  to  the 
last  stage  of  darkness ,.  when ,   wholly  inunersed  in   this  world,   her  celestial 
nature  is  changed,  she  no  longer  can  rise  above  earth,  nor  can  remember  her 
former  home,  but  by  glimpses  so  vague,  that,  at  length,  mistaking  for  hope 
what  is  only  recollection,  she  believes  them  to  be  a  light  from  the  Future,  not 
the  Past. 

"  To  retrieve  this  ruin  of  the  once  blessed  Soul,  —  to  clear  away  from 
around  her  the  clouds  of  earth,  and,  restoring  her  lost  wings,*  facilitate  their 
return  to  Heaven,  — -  such,"  said  the  reverend  man,  "is  the  great  task  of  oar 

*  In  the  laniraage  of  Plato,  Hlerocles,  dte.^  (o  "restore  to  the  sonl  Its  wings,**  ii« 
tbe  mala  oiijeet  botli  of  religion  and  pkllosophy. 
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tetigion,  and  sodi  the  trininph  of  those  divine  Myiteries,  in  whoie  inmost  depdis 
the  life  and  essence  of  our  holy  reli^on  lie  treasured*  However  sank  and 
changed  and  clouded  may  be  the  Spint,  yet  as  long  as  a  single  trace  of  her 
original  light  remains,  tliere  is  still  hope  that " 

Here  his  voice  was  interrupted  by  a  strain  of  mournful  music,  of  which 
the  low,  distant  breathings  had  Deen,  for  some  minutes,  heard,  but  which  now 
gained  upon  the  ear  too  thrillingly  to  let  it  listen  to  any  more  earthly  soond. 
A  faint  light,  too,  at  that  instant  broke  through  the  valley,  —  and  I  oonld 
perceive,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  we  sat,  a  female  figure,  veiled,  and 
crouching  to  earth,  as  if  subdued  by  sorrow,  or  under  the  influence  of  shame. 

The  feeble  light,  by  which  I  saw  her,  came  from  a  pale,  moonlike  meteor, 
which  had  gradually  formed  itself  in  the  air  as  the  music  approached,  and  now 
shed  over  the  rocks  and  the  lake  a  glimmer  as  cold  as  that  by  which  the  Dead, 
in  tlieir  own  kingdom,  gaze  upon  each  otlier.  The  music,  too,  which  appeared 
to  rise  directly  out  of  the  lake,  and  to  come  full  of  the  breath  of  its  dark 
waters,  spoke  a  despondency  in  every  note  which  no  language  could  express  ;— 
and,  as  1  listened  to  its  tones,  and  looked  upon  that  fallen  Spirit,  (lor  such, 
the  holy  man  whispered,  was  the  form  before  us,)  so  entirely  did  tlie  illusion 
of  the  scene  take  possession  of  me,  that,  with  breathless  anxiety,  I  now  awaited 
the  result 

Nor  had  I  gazed  lon|^  before  tliat  form  rose  slowly  from  its  drooping 
position; — the  air  around  it  grew  bright,  and  the  pale  meteor  overhead  assumed 
a  more  cheerful  and  living  light  The  veil,  which  had  before  slirouded  the 
lace  of  the  figure,  became  every  minute  more  transparent,  and  the  features,  one 
by  one,  gradually  disclosed  themselves.  Having  tremblingly  watched  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  apparition,  1  now  started  from  my  seat,  and  half  exclaimed,  ^'It  is 
sheT'  In  another  minute,  this  veil  had,  like  a  thin  mist,  melted  away,  and  the 
young  Priestess  of  the  Moon  stood,  for  the  third  time,  revealed  before  my 
eyes! 

To  rush  instantly  towards  her  was  my  first  impulse  -  but  the  arm  of  the 
Priest  held  me  firmly  bade.  The  fresh  light,  which  had  begun  to  flow  in  from 
all  sides,  collected  itself  in  a  glory  round  the  spot  where  she  stood.  Instead 
of  melancholy  music,  strains  of  the  most  exaltea  rapture  were  heard;  and  the 
young  maiden,  buoyant  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  lairy  orb,  amid  a  blaze  of 
light  like  that  which  fell  upon  her  in  tlie  Temple,  ascended  into  tlie  air. 

^'Stay,  beautiful  vision,  stay!**  I  exclaimed,  as,  breaking  from  the  hold  of 
the  Priest,  I  flung  myself  prostrate  on  the  ground,  —  the  only  mode  by  whidi 
I  could  express  the  admiration,  even  to  worship,  with  which  I  was  filled.  But 
the  vanishing  spirit  heard  me  not:  —  receding  into  the  darkness,  like  that  orb, 
whose  track  she  seemed  to  follow,  her  form  lessened  away,  till  she  was  seen 
no  more.  Gazing,  till  the  last  luminous  speck  had  disappeared,  I  suffered 
myself  unconsciously  to  be  led  away  by  my  reverend  guide,  who,  placing  me 
once  more  on  my  bed  of  poppy-leaves,  left  me  to  sudi  repose  as  it  was  now 
possible,  after  such  a  scene,  to  enjoy. 


CHAPTER    X. 


Thb  apparition  with  which  I  had  been  blessed  in  that  Valley  of  Visions  — 
for  80  the  place  where  I  had  witnessed  these  wonders  was  called  ---  brought 
back  to  my  heart  all  the  hopes  and  fancies,  in  which  during  my  descent  from 
earth  I  had  indulged.  I  had  now  seen  once  more  that  matchless  creature,  who 
had  been  my  guiding  star  into  this  mysterious  world;  and  that  she  must  be. 
In  some  way,  connected  with  the  further  revelations  that  awaited  me,  I  saw  no 
reason  to  doubt  There  was  a  sublimity,  too ,  in  the  doctrines  of  my  reverend 
teacher  J  and  even  a  hope  in  the  promises  of  immortality  held  out  by  him, 
whicfa^  in  spite  of  reason,  won  insensibly  both  upon  my  fancy  and  my  pride. 

The  Future,  however,  was  now  but  of  secondary  consideration;  —  die 
Present,  and  that  deity  of  the  Present,  woman,  were  the  objects  that  engrossed 
my  whole  soul.  For  the  sake,  indeed ,  of  snch  beings  alone  did  I  consider  im- 
mortality desirable,  nor,  without  them,  would  eternal  life  have  appeared  to  me 
worth  a  grayer.  To  every  further  trial  of  my  patience  and  faith,  I  now  made 
up  my  nund  to  submit  without  a  murmur.  Some  kind  chance,  I  fondly  persuaded 
myself,  might  yet  bring  me  nearer  to  the  object  of  my  adoration,  and  enable 
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■e  to  ftddress,  u  mortal  wonsn,  one  who  had  hitherto  been  to  me  bat  as  a 
▼ition,  a  shade. 

The  period  of  my  probation,  howeyer,  was  nearly  at  an  end*  Both  frame 
and  spirit  had  now  been  tried ;  and,  as  tlie  crowning  test  of  the  purification  of 
the  latter  was  that  power  of  seeing  into  the  world  of  soirits,  with  which  f  had 
proTod  myself,  in  the  Valley  of  Visions,  to  be  endowed,  there  remained  now, 
to  perfect  my  Initiation,  bot  this  one  night  more,  when,  in  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
and  in  the  presence  of  her  nnYeiled  image ,  the  last  grand  revelation  of  the 
Secret  of  Secrets  was  to  be  laid  open  to  me. 

I  passed  the  morning  of  this  day  in  company  with  the  same  yenerable  per- 
sonage, who  had,  from  the  first,  presided  over  the  ceremonies  of  my  instmc* 
tion ;  and  who ,  to  inspire  me  with  doe  reverence  for  the  power^  and  magnifi- 
cence of  his  reUgion ,  now  condncted  me  through  the  long  range  of  illuminated 
galleries  and  shrines,  that  extend  under  the  site  upon  which  Memphis  and  the 
Pyramids  stand,  and  form  a  counterpart  under  ground  to  that  mighty  city  of 
temples  upon  eartii. 

He  then  descended  with  me,  still  lower,  into  those  winding  crypts,  where 
lay  the  Seven  Tables  of  stone^  found  bv  Hermes  in  the  valley  of  Hebron.  "On 
these  tables,"  said  he,  **  is  written  all  toe  knowledge  of  the  antedilurian  race,-* 
the  decrees  of  the  stars  form  the  beginning  of  time,  the  annals  of  a  still  earlier 
world,  and  all  the  marvellous  secrets,  both  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  would 
have  been 

*  *bNt  for  this  key, 
Lost  in  the  Univeraal  Sea.' " 

Returning  to  the  region,  from  which  we  had  descended,  we  next  visited, 
in  succession,  a  series  of  small  shrines  representing  the  various  objects  of 
adoration  through  Egypt,  and  thus  furnishing  to  the  Priest  an  occasion  for 
explaining  the  mysterious  nature  of  animal  worship,  and  the  refined  doctrines 
of  theology  that  lay  veiled  under  its  forms.  Every  shrine  was  consecrated  to 
a  particular  faith,  and  contained  a  living  image  of  the  deity  which  it  adored. 
Beside  the  goat  of  Mendes,  with  his  refulgent  star  upon  his  breast,  I  saw  the 
crocodile,  as  presented  to  the  eyes  of  its  idolaters  at  ArsinoC,  with  costly  gems 
in  its  loathsome  ears,  and  rich  bracelets  of  gold  encircling  its  feet  Here, 
fioatine  through  a  tank  in  the  centre  of  a  temple,  the  sacred  carp  of  Lepidotum 
showed  its  silvery  scales;  while,  there,  the  Isiac  serpents  trailed  langnialy  over 
the  altar,  with  that  sort  of  movement  which  is  thought  most  favourable  to  the 
aspirations  of  their  votaries.  In  one  of  the  small  chapels  we  found  a  beautiful 
child,  feeding  and  watching  over  those  golden  beetles,  which  are  adored  for 
their  brightness,  as  emblems  of  the  sun;  while,  in  another,  stood  a  sacred  ibis 
upon  its  pedestal,  so  like,  in  plumage  and  attitude,  to  the  bird  of  tlie  young 
Priestess,  that  most  gladly  would  1  have  knelt  down  and  worshipped  it  for 
her  sake. 

After  visiting  all  these  various  shrines,  and  hearing  the  reflections  which 
^^7  suggested,  I  was  next  led  by  my  guide  to  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Zodiac^ 
on  whose  ceiling,  in  bright  and  undying  colours,  was  delineated  the  map  of  the 
firmament,  as  it  appear^  at  the  first  dawn  of  time.  Here,  in  pointing  out  the 
track  of  the  sun  among  the  spheres,  he  spoke  of  the  analogy  that  exists  be- 
tween moral  and  physical  darkness  —  of  tne  sympatliy  with  whidi  all  spiritual 
creatures  regard  the  sun,  so  as  to  sadden  and  decline  when  he  sinks  into  his 
vrintry  hemisphere,  and  to  rejoice  when  he  resumes  his  own  empire  of  light. 
Hence,  the  festivals  and  hymns,  with  which  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  wont  to  welcome  the  resurrection  of  his  orb  in  spring,  as  an  emblem  and 
pledge  of  the  reascent  of  tlie  soul  to  heaven.  Hence,  the  songs  of  sorrow,  the 
mournful  ceremonies,  —  like  those  Mysteries  of  the  Night,  upon  the  Lake  of 
Sais,  —  in  which  tliey  brood  over  his  autumnal  descent  into  tlie  shades,  as  a 
type  of  the  Spirits  fall  into  this  world  of  death. 

In  discourses  such  as  these  the  hours  passed  away;  and  though  there  vras 
nothing  in  the  light  of  this  sunless  region  to  mark  to  the  eye  the  decline  of 
day,  my  own  feelings  told  me  that  the  night  drew  near ;  —  nor,  in  spite  of  my 
incrodulity,  could  I  refrain  from  a  slight  fiotter  of  hope,  as  that  promised  mo- 
ment of  revelation  approached,  when  the  Mystery  of  Mysteries  was  to  be  made 

I  all  my  own.    This  consummation,  however,  was  less  near  than  I  expected.  My 

patience  had  still  further  trials  to  encounter.  It  wss  necessary,  I  now  found, 
that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  I  should  keep  watch  in  the  Sanctuary 

(  of  the  Temple,    alone  and  in  utter  darkness,  —  thus  preparing  mvself,  by 

meditation,  for  the  awful  moment,  when  the  inadiation  from  behind  the  sacred 
Veils  was  to  burst  upon  me. 

I  At  the  appointed  hour,    we  left  the  Hall  of  the  Zodiac,    and  proceeded 

I  through  a  long  line  of  maible  galleries,    where  the  lamps  were  more  thinly 
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scattered  as  we  advanced,  till,  at  length,  we  found  onnelves  in  total  darknoM. 
Here  the  Priest,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  and  leading  me  down  a  flight  of  ste|ia, 
into  a  place  where  the  same  deep  gloom  prevailed,  said,  with  a  voice  trem- 
bling, as  if  from  excess^of  awe,  ^^^  Thou  art  now  within  the  Sanctuary  of  our 
goddess,  Isis,  and  the  veils,  that  conceal  her  sacred  image,  are  before  thee!'* 

After  exhorting  me  earnestly  to  tiiat  train  of  thought,  which  best  accorded 
with  tlie  spirit  of  the  place  where  I  stood,  and,  above  all,  to  tiiat  full  and 
unhesitating  faith,  with  which  alone,  he  said,  the  manifestation  of  such  mys- 
teries shonld  be  approached,  the  holy  man  took  leave  of  me,  and  reascended 
the  steps:  —  while,  so  spelt-bound  did  I  feel  by  that  deep  darkness,  tliat  the 
last  sound  of  his  footsteps  died  upon  my  ear,  before  1  ventured  to  stir  a  limb 
from  the  position  in  which  he  had  left  me. 

The  prospect  of  the  long  watch  I  had  now  to  look  forward  to  was  dread- 
fuL  Even  danger  itself,  if  in  an  active  form,  would  have  been  far  preferable 
to  this  sort  of  safe,  but  dull,  probation,  by  which  patience  was  the  only  virtue 
put  to  the  proof.  Having  ascertained  how  far  the  space  around  me  was  free 
from  obstacles,  1  endeavoured  to  beguile  the  time  by  pacing  up  and  down 
within  those  limits,  till  I  became  tired  of  the  monotonous  echoes  of  my  own 
tread.  Finding  my  way,  then,  to  what  I  felt  to  be  a  massive  pillar,  and,  lean- 
ing wearily  against  it,  I  surrendered  myself  to  a  train  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
lar  different  from  those  witli  which  the  good  Hierophant  had  hoped  to  insjiire  me. 

^^Why,**  I  again  asked,  *Mf  these  priests  possess  the  secret  of  lite,  why 
are  tliey  themselves  the  victims  of  deatli?  why  sink  into  the  grave  with  tlie 
cup  of  immortality  in  their  hands  ?  But  no,  safe  boasters,  the  eternity  tliey  so 
lavishly  promise  is  reserved  for  another ^  a  future  world  —  that  ready  resoore  of 
all  priesUy  promises  —  tliat  depository  of  the  airy  pledges  of  all  creeds.  Anotlier 
woiid!  —  alas,  where  does  it  lie?  or,  what  spirit  hath  ever  come  to  say  that 
Life  is  there  ?  " 

The  conclusion  at  which,  half  sadly,  half  passionately ,  I  arrived,  was  that, 
life  being  but  a  dream  of  the  moment  never  to  come  again,  every  bliss  so 
vaguely  promised  for  hereafter  ought  to  be  secured  by  the  wise  man  here. 
And,  as  no  heaven  I  had  ever  heard  of  from  these  visionary  priests  opened 
half  such  certainty  of  happiness  as  that  smile  which  1  beheld  last  night,  — 
^*Let  me,"  I  exclaimed,  impatiently,  striking  the  massy  pillar  till  it  rung,  'Met 
me  but  make  tikat  beautiful  Priestess  my  own,  and  I  here  willingly  exchange 
for  Jier  every  chance  of  immortality ,  that  the  combined  wisdom  of  Egypt's 
Twelve  Temples  can  offer  me!" 

No  sooner  had  I  uttered  these  words,  tlian  a  tremendous  peal,  like  that 
of  thunder,  rolled  over  the  Sanctuary,  and  seemed  to  shake  its  very  walls.  On 
every  side,  too,  a  succession  of  blue,  vivid  flashes  pierced,  like  lances  of  light, 
through  the  gloom,  revealing  to  me,  at  intervals,  tlie  mighty  dome  in  which  I 
stood,  ^  its  ceiling  of  azure,  studded  with  stars,  —  its  colossal  columns, 
towering  aloft,  and  those  dark,  awful  veils,  whose  massy  drapery  hung  from 
the  roof  to  the  floor,  covering  the  rich  glories  of  the  Shrine  beneath  their  folds. 

So  weary  had  I  grown  of  my  tedious  watch,  tliat  this  stormy  and  fltfoi 
illumination,  during  which  the  Sanctuary  seemed  to  rock  to  its  base,  was  by 
no  means  an  unwelcome  interruption  of  the  monotonous  trial  my  patience  had 
to  suffer.  After  a  short  interval,  however,  Che  flashes  ceased;  —  the  sounds 
died  away,  like  exhadsted  thunder,  through  the  abyss,  and  darkness  and  silence, 
like  that  of  tlie  grave,  succeeded. 

Resting  my  back  once  more  against  tlie  pillar,  and  fixing  my  eyes  upon 
diat  side  of  the  Sanctuary,  from  which  the  promised  irradiation  was  to  burst, 
I  now  resolved  to  await  the  awful  moment  in  patience.  Resigned  and  almost 
immovable,  I  had  remained  thus,  for  nearly  anoUier  hour,  when  suddenly,  along 
the  edges  of  the  mighty  Veils,  I  perceived  a  thin  rim  of  light,  as  if  from  some 
brilliant  object  under  them;  —  resembling  that  border  whicli  encircles  a  cloud 
at  sunset,  when  the  rich  radiance  from  behind  is  escaping  at  its  edges. 

This  indication  of  concealed  glories  grew  every  instant  more  strong;  till, 
at  last,  vividly  marked  as  it  was  upon  tlie  darkness,  the  narrow  fringe  of  lustre 
almost  pained  the  eye,  giving  promise  of  a  fulness  of  splendour  too  bright  to 
be  endured.  My  expectations  were  now  wound  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  all 
Che  scepticism,  into  which  I  had  been  cooling  down  my  mind,  was  forgotten. 
The  wonders  tliat  had  been  presented  to  me  since  my  descent  from  earth,  — 
tliat  glimpse  into  Elysium  on  tlie  first  night  of  my  coming,  —  those  visitants 
from  tlie  Land  of  Spirits  in  the  mysterious  valley,  —  all  led  me  to  expect,  in 
this  last  and  brightest  revelation,  such  visions  of  glory  and  knowledge  as  might 
transcend  even  fancy  itself,  nor  leave  a  doubt  that  they  belonged  less  to  earth 
than  heaven. 

While,  vrith  an  imagination  thus  excited,  I  stood  waiting  the  result,  an 
increased  gush  of  light  still  more  awakened  my  attention;  and  I  saw,  with  an 
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iniensMieM  of  interest,  which  made  my  heart  beat  aload,  one  of  the  corners  o€ 
the  mighty  Veil  slowly  raised.  1  now  felt  that  the  .Great  Secret,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  at  hand.  A  Tagne  hope  even  crossed  my  mind -^  so  wholly  hnd 
imagination  now  resumed  her  empire^  that  the  splendid  promise  of  my  dream 
was  on  the  very  point  of  being  realized ! 

With  surprise,  however,  and,  for  the  moment,  with  some  disappointment, 
I  perceived,  that  the  mass;  corner  of  the  Veil  was  bat  lifted  safiiciently  from 
the  ground  to  allow  a  female  iigure  to  emerge  from  nnd^r  it,  —  and  then  fell 
over  its  mystic  splendours  as  utterly  dark  as  before.  By  the  strong  light,  too, 
that  issued  when  the  drapery  was  raised ,  and  illuminated  the  profile  of  the 
emerging  figure,  1  either  saw ,  or  fancied  that  I  saw ,  the  same  bright  features, 
that  had  already  so  often  mocked  me  with  their  momentary  cliarm,  and  seemed 
destined  to  haunt  my  fancy  as  unavailingly  as  even  the  fond,  vain  dream  of 
Immortality  itself. 

Dazzled  as  I  had  been  by  that  short  gush  of  splendour,  and  distrusting 
even  my  senses,  when  under  the  influence  of  an  imagination  so  much  excited, 
I  had  but  just  begun  to  question  myself  as  to  the  reality  of  my  impression, 
when  I  heard  the  sounds  of  light  footsteps  approacliing  me  through  the  gloom. 
In  a  second  or  two  more,  the  figure  stopped  before  me,  and,  placing  the  end 
of  a  riband  gently  in  my  hand,  said,  in  a  tremnlous  whisper,  ** Follow,  andihe 
silent." 

So  sudden  and  strange  was  the  adventure,  that,  for  a  moment,  I  hesitated,  — > 
fearing  that  my  eyes  might  possibly  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  object  they 
had  seen.  Casting  a  look  towards  the  Veil,  which  seemed  bursting  with  its 
luminous  secret,  I  was  almost  doubting  to  which  of  the  two  diances  I  should 
commit  myself,  when  I  felt  tlie  riband  in  my  hand  palled  softly  at  the  other 
extremity.  This  movement,  like  a  touch  of  magic,  at  once  decided  me.  Witfaeut 
any  further  deliberation,  I  yielded  to  the  silent  summons,  and  following  my 
^ide,  wlio  was  already  at  some  distance  before  me,  found  myself  led  up  the 
same  flight  of  marble  steps,  by  which  the  Priest  had  conducted  me  into  the 
Sanctuary.  Arrived  at  their  summit,  I  felt  the  pace  of  my  conductress  quicken. 
Mid  giving  one  more  look  to  the  Veiled  Shrine,  whose  glories  we  lelt  burning 
uselessly  behind  us,  hastened  onward  into  the  gloom,  full  of  confidenoe  in  the 
belief,  that  she,  who  now  held  the  other  end  of  that  clue,  ufas  one  whom  I  was 
ready  to  follow  devotedly  through  the  worid. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


With  such  rapidity  was  I  hurried  along  by  my  unseen  guide,  foil  of  wonder 
at  the  speed  with  which  she  ventured  through  these  labyrinths,  that  I  had  but 
little  time  left  for  reflection  upon  the  strangeness  of  the  adventure  in  whidi  I 
had  embarked.  My  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Memphian  priests,  as 
well  as  some  fearful  rumours  that  had  reached  me,  concerning  the  fate  that 
often  attended  unbelievers  in  their  hands,  awakened  a  momentary  suspidon  of 
treachery  in  my  mind.  But,  when  I  recalled  the  face  of  my  guide,  as  I  had 
seen  it  in  die  small  diapel,  with  that  divine  look,  the  very  memory  of  which 
brought  purity  into  the  neart,  1  found  my  suspidons  all  vanish  and  felt  shame 
at  having  harboured  them  but  an  instant 

In  the  mean  while,  our  rapid  course  continued  without  any  interruptioff, 
through  windings  even  more  capriciously  intricate  than  any  I  yet  had  passed, 
and  whose  thick  gloom  seemed  never  to  have  been  broken  by  a  single  glimmer 
of  light  My  unseen  conductress  was  still  at  some  distance  before  me,  and  the 
slight  due,  to  which  I  clung  as  if  it  were  Destiny*s  own  thread ,  was  still  kept, 
by  her  flying  speed,  at  full  stretch  between  us.  At  lengtli,  suddenly  stopping, 
she  said,  in  a  breathless  whisper,  *'Seat  thyself  here;"  and,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, led  me  by  the  hand  to  a  sort  of  low  car,  in  which,  obeying  her  command, 
I  lost  not  a  moment  in  pladng  myself,  while  the  maiden,  no  less  promptly,  took 
her  seat  by  my  side. 

A  sadden  click,  like  the  touching  of  a  spring,  was  then  heard,  and  the 
car,  —  which,  as  1  had  felt  in  entering  it,  leaned  half-way  over  a  steep  descent, 
•—  on  being  loosed  from  its  station,  shot  down,  almost  perpendicalarly,  into  the 
darkness,  with  a  rapidity  which,  at  first,  nearly  deprived  me  of  breath.  The 
wheels  slid  smoothly  and  noiselessly  in  grooves,  and  the  impetus,  which  the 
car  acquired  in  descending ^  was  svffident,  I  perceived,  to  carry  it  «p  an 
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emineiice  tliat  tncoeeded,  --  from  the  Bimmiit  of  which  it  agwn  rushed  down 
another  dedivity,  even  still  more  long  and  predpitoos  than  tlie  former.  In 
this  manner  we  proceeded,  by  alternate  &ll8  and  rises,  till,  at  length,  from  the 
last  and  steepest  elevation,  the  car  descended  npon  a  level  of  deep  sand,  where, 
after  running  for  a  few  yards,  it  by  degrees  lost  its  motion  and  stopped. 

Here,  Uie  maiden  alighting  again  placed  the  riband  in  my  hands,  —  and 
again  1  followed  her,  thongh  with  more  slowness  and  diflicnlty  than  before,  as 
our  way  now  led  np  a  flight  of  damp  and  time-worn  steps,  whose  ascent  seemed 
to  the  weary  and  insecure  foot  interminable.  Perceiving  with  what  languor  my 
guide  advanced,  I  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  effort  to  assist  her  progress, 
when  the  creak  of  an  opening  door  above,  and  a  Csint  gleam  of  light  wliidif  at 
the  same  moment,  shone  upon  her  figure,  apprized  me  that  we  were  at  last 
arrived  within  readi  of  sunshine. 

Joyfully  I  followed  through  this  opening,  and,  by  the  dim  light,  oonld 
discern,  that  we  were  now  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  vast,  mined  temple,  —  having 
entered  by  a  secret  passage  under  the  pedestal,  upon  which  an  image  of  tlie 
idol  of  the  place  once  stood.  The  first  movement  of  the  young  maiden ,  after 
dosing  again  the  portal  under  the  pedestal,  was,  without  even  a  single  look 
towards  me ,  to  cast  herself  down  upon  her  knees ,  with,  her  hands  clasped  and 
uplifted,  as  if  in  thanksgiving  or  prayer.  But  she  was  unable,  evidently,  to 
sustain  herself  in  this  position ;  —  her  strength  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Over- 
come by  agitation  and  fatigue,  she  sunk  senseless  upon  the  pavement. 

Bewildered  as  I  was  myself,  by  the  strange  events  of  the  night,  I  stood  for 
some  minutes  looking  upon  her  in  a  state  of  helplessness  and  alarm.  But, 
reminded,  by  my  own  feverish  sensations,  of  the  reviving  effects  of  the  air,  I 
raised  her  gently  in  my  arms,  and  crossing  the  corridor  that  surrounded  iike 
sanctuary,  found  my  way  to  the  outer  vestibule  of  the  temple.  Here,  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  sun,  I  placed  her,  reclining,  upon  the  steps,  where  the  cool 
morth-wind,  then  blowing  freshly  between  the  pillars,  might  play,  with  free 
draught,  over  her  brow. 

it  was,  indeed,  —  as  I  now  saw,  with  certainty,  -^  the  same  beaotifnl  and 
mysterioDS  girl,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  my  descent  into  that  subterranean 
world,  and  who  now,  under  such  strange  and  unaccountable  drcumstanoes,  was 
my  guide  back  asain  to  the  realms  of  day.  I  looked  around  to  discover  where 
we  were,  and  belield  such  a  scene  of  grandeur,  as,  oonld  my  eyes  have  been 
then  attracted  to  any  object  but  the  pale  form  reclining  at  my  side,  might  well 
have  induced  them  to  dwell  on  its  splendid  beauties. 

I  was  now  standing,  I  found,  on  the  smaH  island  in  the  centre  of  Lake 
Moeris;  and  that  sanctuary,  where  we  had  just  emerged  from  darkness,  formed 
part  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  which  was  (as  1  have  since  learned),  in 
the  grander  days  of  Memphis,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  worshippers  from  all 
parts  of  Egypt  The  fair  Lake,  itself,  out  of  whose  waters  once  rose  pavilions, 
palaces,  and  even  lofty  pyramids,  was  still,  though  divested  of  many  of  these 
wonders ,  a  scene  of  interest  and  splendour  such  as  the  whole  worid  could  not 
equaL  While  the  shores  still  sparkled  with  mansions  and  temples,  that  bore 
testimony  to  the  luxury  of  a  living  race,  the  voice  of  the  Past,  speaking  out  of 
unnumbered  ruins,  whose  summits,  here  and  there,  rose  blackly  above  the  wave, 
told  of  times  long  fled  and  generations  long  swept  away,  before  whose  gigantic 
remains  all  the  glory  of  the  present  stood  humbled.  Over  the  southern  bank 
of  tlie  Lake  hung  the  dark  relics  of  the  Labyrinth ;  —  its  twelve  Royal  Palaces, 
representing  the  mansions  of  tlie  Zodiac  —  its  thundering  portals  and  constellated 
halls,  having  left  nothing  now  behind  but  a  few  frowning  ruins,  which,  con- 
trasted with  the  soft  groves  of  acada  and  olive  around  them,  seemed  to  rebuke 
the  luxuriant  smiles  of  nature,  and  threw  a  melancholy  grandeur  over  the  whole 
scene. 

The  effects  of  the  air,  in  reanimating  the  young  Priestess,  were  less  speedy 
than  1  had  expected;  —  her  eyes  were  still  closed,  and  she  remained  pale  and 
insensible.  Alarmed,  I  now  rested  her  head  (which  had  been,  for  some  time, 
supported  by  my  arm)  against  the  base  of  one  of  the  columns ,  with  my  cloak 
for  its  pillow,  while  I  hastened  to  procure  some  water  from  the  Lake.  The 
temple  stood  nigh,  and  the  descent  to  the  shore  was  predpitous.  But,  my 
Epicurean  habits  having  but  little  impaired  my  activity,  1  soon  descended,  with 
the  lightness  of  a  desert  deer,  to  the  bottom.  Here,  plucking  from  a  lofty 
bean-tree,  whose  flowers  stood,  shining  like  gold,  above  the  water,  one  of  those 
large  hollowed  leaves  that  serve  as  cn^  for  the  Hebes  of  the  Nile,  I  filled  it 
from  the  Lake,  and  hurried  back  with  the  cool  draught  towards  the  temple. 
It  was  not,  however,  without  some  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  at  last  in  bearing 
my  rustic  chalice  steadily  up  the  steep;  more  than  once  did  an  nnlud^  slip 
waste  all  its  contents,  and  as  often  dia  I  return  impatiently  to  refill  it. 

During  this  time ,  the  young  maiden  was  ftst  recovering  her  animation  and 
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comcioasAMB ;  ui8 ,  at  the  moment  when  I  apoeared  above  the  edge  of  the 
Bteep  9  iruB  jnst  rising  from  the  steps ,  with  her  nand  pressed  to.  her  forehead, 
as  if  confusedly  recalling  the  recollection  of  what  had  occnrred.  No  sooner 
did  she  ohserve  me,  than  a  short  cry  of  alarm  broke  from  her  lips.  Looking 
anxiously  round,  as  though  she  sought  for  protection,  and  half  audibly  uttering 
the  words,  ** Where  is  he?"  she  made  an  effort,  as  I  approached,  to  retreat 
into  the  Temple. 

Already,  howerer,  I  was  by  her  side,  and  taking  gently  her  hand  in  mine, 
as  she  turned  away  from  me,  asked,  *'Whom  dost  thou  seek,  fair  Priestess?"— 
thus,  for  the  first  time,  breaking  the  silence  she  had  enjoined,  and  in  a  tone 
that  might  hare  reassured  the  roost  timid  spirit.  But  my  words  had  no  effect 
in. calming  her  apprehension.  Trembling,  and  with  her  eyes  still  averted  towards 
the  Temple,  she  continued  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  alarm,  —  ** Where  cau  he 
be?  —  that  venerable  Athenian,  that  philosopher,  who " 

/'Here,  here,"  I  exclaimed,  anxiously,  interrupting  her,  —  *' behold  him 
still  by  thy  side,  —  the  same,  the  very  same,  who  saw  thee  steal  from  under 
the  Veils  of  the  Sanctuaiy,  whom  thou  hast  guided  by  a  clue  through  those 
labyrinths  below,  and  who  now  only  waits  his  command  from  those  lips,  to 
devote  himself  tlirough  life  and  death  to  thy  service."  As  I  spoke  these  words, 
she  turned  slowly  round,  and  looking  timidly  in  my  face,  while  her  own  burned 
with  blushes,  said,  in  a  tone  of  doubt  and  wonder,  ^^Thou!"  and  then  hid  her 
eyes  in  her  nands. 

I  knew  not  how  to  interpret  a  reception  so  unexpected.  That  some  mistake 
or  disappointment  had  occurred  was  evident;  but  so  inexplicable  did  the  whole 
adventure  appear  to  me,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  ot  unravelling  any  part 
of  it.  Weak  and  agitated ,  she  now  tottered  to  the  steps  of  the  Temple ,  and 
there  seating  herself,  with  her  forehead  against  the  cold  marble,  seemed  for 
some  moments  absorbed  in  the  most  anxious  thought;  while  silent  and  watchful 
I  awaited  her  decision,  though,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  feeling  which  proved 
to  be  prophetic,  —  that  my  destiny  must,  from  thenceforth,  be  linked  inseparably 
with  hers. 

The  inward  struggle  b^  which  she  was  agitated,  though  violent,  was  not 
of  long  continuance.  Starting  suddenly  from  her  seat,  with  a  look  of  terror 
towards  tlie  Temple,  as  if  the  fear  of  immediate  pursuit  had  alone  decided  her, 
•he  pointed  eagerly  towards  the  East,  and  exclaimed,  ^*To  the  Nile,  without 
delay!"  •*  clasping  her  hands,  after  she  had  thus  spoken,  with  tlie  most  snp« 
pliant  fervour,  as  if  to  soften  the  abruptness  of  the  mandate  she  had  given, 
and  appealing  to  me  at  tlie  same  time,  with  a  look  that  would  have  taught 
Stoics  themselves  tenderness. 

I  lost  not  a  moment  in  obeying  the  welcome  command.  With  a  tliousand 
wild  hopes  naturally  crowding  upon  my  fancy,  at  the  tlioughts  of  a  voyage, 
under  such  auspices,  I  descended  rapidly  to  the  shore,  and  hailing  one  of  those 
boats  tliat  ply  upon  the  Lake  for  hire,  arranged  speedily  for  a  passage  down 
tlie  canal  to  the  Nile.  Having  learned,. too,  from  the  boatmen,  a  more  easy 
path  up  the  rock,  I  hastened  back  to  the  Temple  for  my  fair  charge;  and 
without  a  word  or  look,  that  could  alarm,  even  by  its  kindness,  or  disturb  the 
innocent  confidence  which  she  now  evidently  reposed  in  me,  led  her  down  by 
the  winding  path  to  the  boat. 

Every  tlimg  around  looked  sunny  and  smiling  as  we  embarked.  The  morn- 
ing was  now  in  its  first  freshness,  and  the  path  of  the  breeze  might  clearly  be 
traced  over  the  Lake,  as  it  went  wakening  up  tlie  waters  from  their  sleep  of 
the  night  The  gay,  golden-winged  birds  that  haunt  these  shores,  were,  in 
every  direction,  skimming  along  tlie  Lake;  while,  with  a  graver  consciousness 
of  beauty,  the  swan  and  the  pelican  were  seen  dressing  their  white  plumage  in 
the  mirror  of  its  wave.  To  add  to  the  liveliness  of  the  scene ,  there  came ,  at 
intervals ,  on  the  breeze ,  a  sweet  tinkling  of  musical  instruments  from  boats  at 
a  distance,  employed  thus  early  in  pursuing  the  fish  of  these  waters,  that  allow 
themselves  to  be  decoyed  into  the  nets  by  music 

The  vessel  I  had  selected  for  our  voyage  was  one  of  those  small  pleasure* 
boats  or  yachts,  —  so  much  in  use  amongf  the  luxurious  navigators  of  the  Nile.— > 
in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  pavilion  of  cedar  or  cypress  wood,  adorned  richly 
on  the  outside,  with  religious  emblems,  and  gaily  fitted  up,  within,  for  feasting 
and  repose.  To  the  door  of  this  pavilion  I  now  led  my  companion,  and,  after 
a  few  words  of  kindness ,  —  tempered  cautiously  with  as  much  reserve  as  the 
deep  tenderness  of  my  feeling  towards  her  would  admit  of,  —  left  her  in  solitude 
to  court  that  restoring  rest,  which  the  agitation  of  her  spirits  so  much  required* 

For  myself,  though  repose  was  hardly  less  necessary  to  me,  the  state  of 
ferment  in  which  my  thoughts  had  been  so  long  kept  appeared  to  render  it 
hopeless.  Throwing  myself  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  under  an  awning  which 
the  sailors  had  raised  for  me,  I  continued,  for  some  hours ,  in  a  sort  of  vagne 
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tlay-dream  f  ^  sometimei  passing:  in  review  the  scenes  of  that  sobtemneaa 
drama,  and  sometimes,  with  my  eyes  fixed  in  drowsy  vacancy,  receivings  pas^ 
sively  the  impressions  of  the  bright  scenery  through  which  we  passed. 

The  banks  of  the  canal  were  then  Inxariantly  wooded.  Under  the  tnfls  of 
tlie  light  and  towering  palm  were  seen  the  orange  and  the  citron,  interlacing 
tlieir  boughs;  while,  here  and  there,  huge  tamarisks  tliickened  the  shade,  and, 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  bank ,  the  willow  of  Babylon  stood  bending  its  giacefnl 
branches  into  the  water.  Occasionally,  out  of  the  depth  of  these  groves,  there 
shone  a  small  temple  or  pleasure-house;  —  while,  now  and  then,  an  opening 
in  their  line  of  foliage  allowed  the  eye  to  wander  over  extensive  fields,  aU 
covered  with  beds  of  those  pale,  sweet  roses,  for  which  this  district  of  Egypt 
is  so  celebrated. 

The  activity  of  the  morning  hour  was  visible  in  every  direction.  Flights 
of  doves  and  lapwings  were  fluttering  among  the  leaves,  and  the  white  heron, 
which  had  been  roosting  all  night  in  some  date<-tree,  now  stood  sunning  its 
wings  upon  the  green  bank,  or  floated,  like  living  silver,  over  the  flood.  The 
flowers,  too,  both  of  land  and  water,  looked  all  just  freshly  awakened;  —  and, 
most  of  all,  the  superb  lotus,  which,  having  risen  along  with  the  sun  from  the 
wave,  was  now  holding  up  her  chalice  for  a  full  draught  of  his  tight. 

8ncli  were  the  scenes  that  now  successively  presented  themselves,  mingling 
with  the  vague  reveries  that  floated  tlirough  my  mind,  as  our  boat,  vrith  its 
high,  capacious  sail,  swept  along  the  flood.  Though  the  occurrences  of  the  last 
few  days  appeared  to  me  one  continued  series  of  wonders,  yet  by  far  the  most 
striking  marvel  of  all  was,^  that  she,  whose  first  look  had  sent  wild-fire  into 
my  heart,  -  whom  I  had  thought  of  ever  since  with  a  restlessness  of  passion,  that 
would  have  dared  any  thing  on  eartii  to  obtain  its  object,  —  was  now  resting 
sacredly  within  tliat  small  pavilion,  while  gnarding  her,  even  from  myself,  I  lay 
calmly  at  its  threshold. 

Meanwhile,  the  sun  had  reached  his  meridian  height.  The  busy  horn  of 
the  morning  had  died  gradually  away,  and  all  around  was  sleeping  in  the  hot 
stillness  of  noon.  The  Nile-goose ,  having  folded  up  her  splendid  wings ,  was 
lying  motionless  on  the  shadow  of  the  sycamores  in  the  water.  Even  the  nimble 
lizards  upon  the  bank  appeared  to  move  more  languidly,  as  the  light  fell  upon 
their  gold  and  azure  hoes.  OvercomO  as  I  was  with  watching,  and  weary  with 
thought,  it  was  not  long  before  I  yielded  to  the  becalming  influence  of  the  hour. 
Looking  fixedly  at  the  pavilion,  —  as  if  once  more  to  assure  myself  that  I  was 
not  already  in  a  dream,  but  that  the  young  Egyptian  was  really  there,  ->-  I  felt 
my  eyes  close  as  I  gazed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


It  was  by  the  canal  through  which  we  now  sailed,  that,  in  the  more  pro- 
sperous days  of  Memphis,  the  commerce  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia  was  trans- 
ported to  her  magnificent  Lake,  and  from  thence,  having  paid  tribute  to  the 
queen  of  cities,  was  poured  out  again ,  through  the  Nile,  into  the  ocean.  The 
course  of  this  canal  to  the  river  was  not  direct,  but  ascending  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  towards  the  Said;  and  in  calms,  or  with  adverse  winds,  the 
passage  was  tedious.  But  as  the  breeze  was  now  blowing  freshly  from  the 
north,  there  was  every  prospect  of  our  reaching  the  river  before  nightfall. 
Rapidly,  too,  as  our  galley  swept  along  the  flood,  its  motion  was  so  smooth  as 
to  be  hardly  felt;  and  the  quiet  gurgle  of  the  waters,  and  the  drowsy  song  of 
the  boatman  at  the  prow,  were  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  deep  silence 
which  prevailed. 

The  sun,  indeed,  had  nearly  sunk  behind  the  Libyan  hills,  before  the  sleep, 
into  which  these  sounds  had  contributed  to  lull  me,  was  broken;  and  the  first 
object  on  which  my  eyes  rested,  in  waking,  was  that  fair  young  Priestess,  -* 
seated  within  a  porch  which  shaded  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  and  bending 
intently  over  a  small  volnme  that  lay  unrolled  on  her  lap. 

Her  face  was  but  half  turned  towards  me;  and  as  she,  onoe  or  twice, 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  warm  sky,  whose  light  fell,  softened  through  the  trellis. 
over  her  cheek,  I  found  all  those  feelings  of  reverence,  which  she  had  inspired 
me  with  in  the  chapel,  return.'  There  was  even  a  purer  and  holier  charm 
around  her  countenance,  thus  seen  by  the  natural  light  of  day,  than  in  those 
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dim  and  unhallowed  fegions  below«    l^e  waf  now  looking,  too,  direct  to  the 
glorious  skjy  and  her  pure  eyes  and  that  heaven,  so  worthy  of  eaeh  other,  met. 

After  contemplating  her  for  a  few  moments ,  with  little  less  than  adoration, 
I  rose  gently  from  my  resting-place,  and  apj>roached  ^the  pavilion.  But  the 
mere  movement  had  startled  her  from  her  devotion,  and,  blushing  and  confused, 
she  covered  the  volnme  with  the  folds  of  her  robe. 

In  the  art  of  winning  upon  female  confidence,  I  had,  of  course,  long  been 
sdiooled ;  and,  now  that  to  the  lessons  of  gallantry  the  inspiration  of  love  was 
added,  my  ambition  to  please  and  to  interest  could  hardly,  it  may  be  supposed, 
fail  of  success.  I  soon  found,  however,  how  much  less  ilnent  is  the  heart  than 
the  fancy,  and  how  different  from  each  other  may  be  the  operations  of  making 
love  and  feeling  it.  In  the  few  words  of  greeting  now  exchanged  between  us. 
it  was  evident  tliat  the  gay,  tlie  enterpsising  Epicurean  was  little  less  embarrassed 
than  the  secluded  Priestess ;  -  and,  after  one  or  two  ineffectual  efforts  to  bring 
our  voices  acquainted  with  eacli  other,  the  eyes  of  both  turned  bashfully  away, 
and  we  relapsed  into  silence. 

From  this  situation  —  the  result  of  timidity  on  one  side,  and  of  a  feeling 
altogether  new,  on  the  other  —  we  were,  at  length,  relieved,  after  an  interval  of 
estrangement,  bv  tlie  boatmen  announcing  that  tlie  Nile  was  in  sight.  The 
countenance  of  the  young  Egyptian  brightened  at  this  intelligence;  and  the 
smile  with  which  I  congratulated  her  upon  the  speed  of  our  voyage  was  responded 
to  by  another  from  her,  so  full  of  gratitude,  that  already  an  instinctive  sympathy 
seemed  established  between  us. 

We  were  now  on  the  point  of  entering  that  sacred  river,  for  a  draught  of 
whose  sweet  flood  the  royal  daughters  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  far  away,  on 
foreign  thrones,  have  been  known  to  sigh  in  the  midst  of  their  splendour.  As 
our  boat,  with  slackened  sail,  was  gliding  into  the  current,  an  ihquiry  from  the 
boatmen,  whether  they  should  anchor  for  the  night  in  tlie  Nile,  first  reminded 
me  of  the  ignorance  in  which  I  still  remained,  with  respect  to  either  the  motive 
or  destination  of  our  voyage.  Embarrassed  by  tlieir  question,  I  directed  my 
eyes  towards  the  Priestess,  whom  I  saw  waiting  for  my  answer  with  a  look  of 
anxiety,  which  this  silent  reference  to  her  wishes  at  once  dispelled.  Unfolding 
eagerly  the  volume  with  which  I  had  seen  her  so  much  occupied,  she  took  from 
between  its  folds  a  small  leaf  of  papyrus,  on  wliich  tliere  appeared  to  be  some 
faint  lines  of  drawing,  and  after  looking  upon  it  thoughtfully  for  a  few  moments, 
placed  it,  with  an  agitated  hand,  in  mine. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  boatmen  had  taken  in  their  sail,  and  the  yacht  drove 
slowly  down  the  river  with  the  current,  while,  by  a  liffht  which  had  been  kindled 
at  sunset  on  the  deck,  I  stood  examining  the  leaf  that  tlie  Priestess  had  given 
me,  —  hei^  dark  eyes  fixed  anxiously  on  my  countenance  all  tlie  while.  The 
lines  traced  upon  the  papyrus  were  so  faint  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  and  I 
was  for  some  time  wholly  unable  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  their  import.  At 
length,  however,  I  succeeded  in  discovering  that  they  were  the  outlines,  or 
map  —  traced  slightly  and  unsteadily  with  a  Memphian  reed -r  of  a  part  of  that 
inountainous  ridge  by  which  Upper  Egypt  is  bounded  to  the  east,  together  with 
the  names,  or  rather  emblems,  of  the  chief  towns  in  its  immecUate  neigh* 
bourhood. 

It  was  thither,  I  now  saw  clearly,  that  the  young  Priestess  wished  to  pursue 
her  course.  Without  fiirtlier  delay,  therefore,  I  ordered  the  boatmen  to  set  our 
yacht  before  tlie  wind,  and  ascend  the  current.  My  command  was  promptly 
obeyed :  the  white  sail  again  rose  into  the  region  of  the  breeze ,  and  tiie  satis* 
faction  that  beamed  in  every  feature  of  the  fair  Egyptian  showed  tliat  the 
quickness  with  which  I  had  attended  to  her  wishes  was  not  nnfelt  by  her.  The 
moon  had  now  risen;  and  though  the  current  was  against  us,  tlie  Etesian  wind 
of  the  season  blew  strongly  up  the  river,  and  we  were  soon  floating  before  it, 
through  ^the  rich  plains  and  groves  of  the  Said. 

The  love  w^ith  which  this  simple  girl  had  inspired  me,  was,  perha|>s,  from 
the  mystic  scenes  and  situations  in  which  I  had  seen  her  •»  not  nnmingled  with 
a  tinge  of  superstitious  awe,  under  the  influence  of  which  I  felt  the  natural 
buoyancy  of  my  spirit  repressed.  The  few  words  that  had  passed  between  us 
on  the  subject  of  our  route  had  somewhat  loosened  this  spell;  and  what  I 
wanted  of  vivacity  and  confidence  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  tone  of 
deep  sensibility  which  love  had  awakened  in  their  place. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  glittering  of  lights  at  a  distance,  and 
the  shooting  up  of  fireworks,  at  intervab,  into  the  air,  apprized  us  that  we 
were  then  approaching  one  of  tliose  night-fairs,  or  marts,  whicii  it  is  tlie  custom, 
at  this  season,  to  hold  upon  the  Nile.  To  me  the  scene  was  familiar;  bat  to 
my  young  companion  it  was  evidently  a  new  world;  and  the  mixture  of  alarm 
and  delight  with  which  she  gazed,  from  under  her  veil,  upon  the  busy  scene 
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into  which  we  now  sailed,  gnre  an  air  of  innocence  to  her  beauty,  which  still 
more  heightened  its  eyery  charm. 

It  was  one  of  tlie  widest  parts  of  the  river ;  and  the  whole  surface ,  from 
one  banl^  to  the  other,  was  covered  with  boats.  Along  the  banks  of  a  green 
island,  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  lay  anchored  the  galleys  of  the  principal 
traders,  —  large  floating  bazars,  bearing  each  the  name  of  its  owner,  emblazoned 
in  letters  of  flame,  upon  the  stern.  Over  tlieir  decks  were  spread  oat,  in  gay 
confusion,  the  products  of  the  loom  and  needle  of  Kgypt,  —  rich  carpets  of 
Memphis,  and  those  variegated  veils ,  for  which  the  female  embroiderers  of  the 
Nile  are  so  celebrated ,  and  to  which  tlie  name  of  Cleopatra  lends  a  traditional 
charm.  In  each  of  the  other  galleys  was  exhibited  some  branch  of  Egyptian 
workmanship  —  vases  of  the  fragrant  porcelain  of  On,  —  cups  of  that  frail 
crystal,  whose  hues  change  like  those  ^f  the  pigeon*s  plumage,  —  enamelled 
amulets  graven  with  the  head  of  Anubis,  and  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  the 
black  beans  of  Abyssinia. 

While  Commerce  was  tlius  displaying  all  her  luxuries  in  one  quarter,  in 
every  other.  Pleasure  swarmed,  in  tier  thousand  shapes,  over  the  waters.  Nor 
was  the  festivity  confined  to  the  river  alone;  as  along  the  banks  of  the  island 
and  on  the  shores,  tliere  were  seen  illuminated  mansions  glittering  through  the 
trees,  from  whence  sounds  of  music  and  merriment  came.  In  some  of  the  boats 
were  bands  of  minstrels,  who,  from  time  to  time,  answered  each  other,  like 
echoes,  across  the  wave;  and  the  notes  of  the  lyre,  the  flageolet,  and  the 
sweet  lotus-wood  flute,  were  heard,  in  the  pauses  of  revelry,  dying  along  the 
waters. 

Meanwhile,  from  other  boats  stationed  in  the  least  lighted  places,  the 
workers  of  fire  sent  forth  their  wonders  into  the  air.  Bursting  out  suddenly 
from  time  to  time,  as  if  in  the  very  exuberance  ^  of  joy ,  these  sallies  of  flame 
appeared  to  reach  the  sky,  and  there,  breaking  into  a  shower  of  sparkles,  shed 
such  a  splendour  around,  as  brightened  even  the  white  Arabian  bills,  —  ma> 
king  them  shine  like  the  brow  of  Mount  Atlas  at  night,  when  the  fire  from  his 
own  bosom  is  playing  around  its  snows. 

The  opportunity  this  mart  afforded  us,  of  providing  ourselves  with  some 
less  remarkable  habiliments  than  those  in  which  we  had  escaped  from  that 
nether  world ,  was  too  seasonable  not  to  be  gladly  taken  advantage  of  by  both* 
For  myself,  the  strange  mystic  garb  which  I  wore  was  sufficiently  concealed  by 
my  Grecian  mantle,  which  I  hi^  fortunately  thrown  round  me  on  the  night  of 
my  watdi.  But  the  thin  veil  of  my  companion  was  a  far  less  efficient  disguise. 
She  had,  indeed,  flung  away  the  golden  beetles  from  her  hair;  but  the  sacred 
robe  of  her  order  was  still  too  yisible,  and  the  stars  of  the  bandelet  shone 
brightly  through  her  veil. 

Most  gladly,  therefore,  did  she  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity  of  a  change; 
and,  as  she  took  from  out  a  casket  -  which ,  with  the  volume  i  had  seen  her 
reading,  appeared  to  be  her  only  treasure  —  a  small  jewel,  to  give  in  exchange 
for  the  simple  garments  she  had  chosen,  there  fell  out,  at  the  same  time,  the 
very  cross  of  silver,  which  I  had  seen  her  kiss,  as  may  be  remembered,  in  the 
monumental  chapel,  and  which  was  afterwards  pressed  to  my  own  lips.  This 
link  between  us  (for  snch  it  now  appeared  to  my  imagination)  called  up  again 
in  my  heart  all  the  burning  feelings  of  that  moment ;  —  and,  had  I  not  abruptly 
turned  away^  my  agitation  would,  but  too  plainly,  have  betrayed  itselL 

The  object,  for  which  we  had  delayed  in  this  gay  scene,  having  been 
accomplished,  the  sail  was  again  spread,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  course  up 
the  river.  The  sounds  and  the  lights  we  left  behind  died  gradually  away,  and 
we  now  floated  along  in  moonlight  and  silence  once  more.  Sweet  dews,  wortliy 
of  being  called  **the  tears  of  Isis,**  fell  refreshingly  through  the  air,  and  every 
plant  and  flower  sent  its  fragrance  to  meet  them.  The  wind,  just  strong  enough 
to  bear  us  smoothly  against  the  current,  scarce  stirred  the  shadow  of  the 
tamarisks  on  the  water.  As  the  inliabitants  from  all  Quarters  were  collected  at 
the  night-fair,  the  Nile  was  more  than  usually  still  and  solitary.  Such  a  silence, 
indeed,  prevailed,  that,  as  we  glided  near  the  shore,  we  could  hear  the  rustling 
of  the  acacias,  as  the  chameleons  ran  up  their  stems.  It  was ,  altogetlier,  sncn 
a  night  as  only  the  climate  of  Egypt  can  boast,  when  the  whole  scene  aronnd 
lies  lulled  in  that  sort  of  bright  tranquillity,  which  may  be  imagined  to  light  the 
slumbers  of  those  happy  spirits,  who  are  said  to  rest  in  the  ViUley  of  the  Moon, 
on  their  way  to  heaven. 

By  such  a  light,  and  at  snch  an  hour,  seated,  side  by  side,  on  the  deck  of 
that  bark,  did  we  pursue  our  course  up  the  lonely  Nile  —  each  a  mystery  to 
the  other  —  our  thoughts,  our  objects,  our  very  names  a  secret;  —  separated, 
too,  till  now,  by  destinies  so  different;  the  one,  a  gay  yolnptnary  of  the  Garden 
of  Athens,  the  other,  a  secluded  Priestess  of  the  Temples  of  Memphis ;  —  and 
the  only  relation  yet  established  between  us  being  that  dangerous  one  of  love, 
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pMsioaate  loTe,  on  one  side,  and  the  inott  feminine  and  oonftding  dependeniv 
on  the  other. 

The  pavsing  adTentore  of  the  night-fair  had  not  only  diapelled  atiO  more 
oar  matnal  reserve «  but  had  supplied  us  with  a  sabject  on  whioh  we.oonid 
conyerse  without  embarrassment  From  this  topic  I  took  care  to  lead  on, 
without  interruption,  to  others,  <—  fearful  lest  onr  former  silence  should  return, 
and  the  music  of  her  Toice  again  be  lost  to  me.  It  was,  indeed,  only  by  thus 
indirectly  unburdening  my  heart  that  I  was  enabled  to  refrain  from  the  full 
utterance  of  all  I  thought  and  felt;  and  the  restless  rapidity  with  which  I  iiew 
from  subject  to  subject  was  but  an  effort  to  escape  from  the  only  one  in  which 
my  heart  was  interested. 

**How  bright  and  ha^py,**  said  I,  —  pointing  up  to  Sothis,  the  fair  Star  of 
the  Waters,  which  was  just  then  shining  brilliantly  over  our  heads,  —  *'How 
bright  and  happy  this  world  ought  to  be.  if — as  your  Egyptian  sages  assert  — 
yon  pure  and  beautiful  luminary  was  its  birth-star!**  Then,  atill  leaning  back, 
and  letting  my  eyes  wander  oyer  the  firmament,  as  if  seeking  to  disengage 
them  from  the  fascination  which  they  dreaded  --  "  To  the  study,**  I  exclaimed, 
**for  ages,  of  skies  like  this,  may  the  pensire  and  mystic  character  of  your 
nation  be  traced.  That  mixture  of  pride  and  melancholy  which  naturally  anses, 
at  the  sight  of  those  eternal  lights  shining  out  of  darkness;  —  that  sublime,  but 
i^addened,  anticipation  of  a  Future,  which  comes  over  the  soul  in  the  silence 
of  such  an  hour,  when,  though  Death  seems  to  reign  in  the  repose  of  earth, 
there  are  yet  those  beacons  of  Immortality  burning  in  the  sky—** 

Pausing,  as  I  uttered  the  word  ^'immortality,**  with  a  sigh  to  think  how 
little  my  heart  echoed  to  my  lips,  I  looked  in  the  face  of  my  companion,  and 
saw  that  it  had  lighted  up,  as  I  spoke,  into  a  glow  of  holy  animation ,  such  as 
Faith  alone  gives  —  such  as  Hope  herself  wears,  when  she  is  dreaming  of 
heaven.  Touclied  by  tlie  contrast,  and  gazing  upon  her  with  mournful  tenderness, 
I  found  my  arras  half  opened,  to  clasp  her  to  my  heart,  while  the  words  died 
away  inaudibly  upon  my  lips,  —  **  Thou,  too,  beautiful  maiden !  must  thou,  too, 
die  for  ever?" 

My  self-command,  I  felt,  had  nearly  deserted  me.  Rising  abruptly  from 
my  seat,  I  walked  to  the  middle  of  the  deck,  and  stood,  for  some  moments, 
nnoonsciously  gazing  upon  one  of  those  fires,  which  — according  to  the  custom 
of  all  who  travel  by  night  on  the  Nile  —  our  boatmen  had  kindled ,  to  scare 
away  the  crocodiles  from  the  vessel.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavourad  to 
compose  my  spirit  Every  effort  I  made  but  more  deeply  convinced  me,  that, 
till  the  mystery  which  hung  round  that  maiden  should  be  solved  —  till  the  secret, 
with  which  my  own  bosom  laboured ,  should  be  disclosed  ~  it  was  fruitless  to 
attempt  even  a  semblance  of  tranquillity. 

My  resolution  was  therefore  taken;  •—  to  lay  open,  at  least  my  own  heart, 
as  far  as  such  a  revelation  might  be  risked,  without  startling  the  timid  innocence 
of  my  companion.  Thus  resolved,  I  resumed  my  seat,  with  more  composure| 
by  her  side,  and  taking  from  my  bosom  the  small  mirror  which  she  had  dropped 
in  the  Temple,  and  which  I  had  ever  since  worn  suspended  round  my  neck, 
presented  it  with  a  trembling  hand  to  her  view.  The  boatmen  had  just  kindled 
one  of  their  night-fires  near  us,  and  its  light,  as  she  leaned  forward  towards 
the  mirror,  fell  upon  her  face. 

The  quick  blush  of  surprise  with  which  she  recognised  it  to  be  hers,  and 
her  look  of  bashful,  yet  eager,  inquiry,  in  raising  her  eyes  to  mine,  were  ap* 
peals  to  which  I  was  not,  of  course,  tardy  in  answering.  Beginning  with  the 
first  moment  when  I  saw  her  in  the  Temple,  and  passing  hastily,  but  with 
words  that  burned  as  they  went,  over  the  impression  whidi  she  bstd  then  left 
npon  my  heart  and  fancy,  I  proceeded  to  describe  the  particulars  of  my  descent 
into  the  pyramid  —  my  surprise  and  adoration  at  the  door  of  the  chapel  —  my 
encounter  with  the  Trials  of  Initiation ,  so  mysteriously  prepared  for  me ,  and 
all  the  various  visionary  wonders  I  had  witnessed  in  that  region,  till  the  moment 
when  I  had  seen  her  stealing  from  under  the  Veils  to  approach  me. 

Though,  in  detailing  these  events,  I  had  said  but  little  of  the  feelings  they 
Sad  awakened  in  me,  —  though  my  lips  had  sent  back  many  a  sentence,  unuttered, 
there  was  still  enough  that  conld  neither  be  subdued  or  disguised,  and  which, 
like  that  light  from  under  the  veib  of  her  own  Isis,  glowed  througb  every  word 
that  I  spoke.  When  I  told  of  the  scene  in  the  chapel,  —  of  the  silent  interview 
which  1  had  witnessed  between  the  dead  and  the  Uving,  —  the  maiden  leaned 
down  her  head  and  wept,  as  from  a  heart  full  of  tears.  It  seemed  a  pleasure 
to  her,  however,  to  listen;  and,  when  she  looked  at  me  again,  there  was  an 
earnest  and  affectionate  cordiality  in  her  eyes ,  as  if  the  knowledge  of  my  ha- 
ying been  present  at  that  mournAil  scene  had  opened  a  new  soorce  of  sympathy 
and  intelligence  between  us.  80  neighbouring  are  the  fountains  of  LoTe  and 
of  Sorrow,  and  so  imperceptibly  do  they  often  mingle  their  streams. 
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liitHe,  indeed,  w  I  was  ginded  by  art  or  desi^,  in  my  manner  and  condoot 
towards  this  innocent  girl,  not  all  the  most  experienced  gallantry  of  the  Garden 
eenld  hnte  dictated  a  policy  half  so  sedoctiye  as  tliat  which  my  new  master, 
Lore,  now  taught  me.  The  same  ardonr  which,  if  shown  at  once,  and  without 
reeerre^  might  probably  haye  startled  a  heart  so  little  prepared  for  it,  being 
now  checked  and  softened  by  the  timidity  of  real  love,  won  its  way  without 
alarm,  and,  when  most  diffident  of  success,  was  then  most  surely  on  its  way  to 
triumph.  Like  one  whose  slumbers  are  gradnally  broken  by  music,  the  maiden*s 
heart  was  awakened  without  being  disturbed.  She  followed  the  course  of  the 
diarm,  unconscious  whither  it  M,  nor  was  even  aware  of  the  flame  she  had 
lighted  in  another's  bosom,  till  startled  by  the  reflection  of  it  glimmering  in 
her  own. 

Impatient  as  I  was  to  apoeal  to  her  generosity  and  sympathy,  for  a  similar 
proof  of  cottftdence  to  that  which  I  had  just  giren ,  the  nignt  was  now  too  hx 
advanced  for  me  to  impose  upon  her  sudi  a  task.  After  exchanging  a  few 
words,  in  which,  though  ^little  met  the  ear,  there  was  a  tone  and  manner,  on 
both  sides,  that  «|>oke  far  more  than  language,  we  took  a  lingering  leave  of 
each  other  for  the  nighty  with  every  prospect,  I  fondly  hoped,  of  being  still 
together  in  our  dreams. 
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It  was  so  near  the  dawn^  of  day  when  we  parted,  that  we  found  the  sun 
sinking  westward  when  we  rejoined  each  other.  The  smile,  so  frankly  cordial, 
with  which  she  now  met  me,  might  have  been  taken  for  the  greeting  of  a  long 
mellowed  friendship,  did  not  the  blush  and  the  cast-Klown  eyelid  that  followed, 
give  symptoms  of  a  feeling  newer  and  less  calm.  For  myself,  lightened  as  I 
was,  in  some  degree,  -  by  the  confession  which  I  had  made,  1  was  yet  too 
oonseiouB  of  the  new  aspect  thus  given  to  our  intercourse,  not  to  feel  some 
alarm  at  the  prospect  of  returning  to  the  theme.  We  were  both,  therefore, 
alike  willing  to  suffer  our  attention  to  be  diverted,  by  the  variety  of  strange 
object!  that  presented  themselves  on  the  way,  from  a  subject  that  both  eqnaUy 
trembled  to  approach. 

The  river  was  now  all  full  of  motion  and  life.  Every  instant  we  met  with 
boats  descending  the  current,  so  wholly  independent  of  aid  from  sail  or  oar, 
that  the  mariners  sat  idly  upon  the  deck  as  they  shot  along,  either  singing  or 
playing  upon  their  double-reeded  pipes.  The  ereater  number  of  these  boats 
Oame  laden  with  tfaoee  large  emeralds,  from  the  mine  in  the  desert,  whose 
colours,  it  is  said,  are  brightest  at  tlie  full  of  the  moon;  while  some  of  them 
brought  cargoes  of  frankincense  from  the  acacia-groves  near  the  Ked  Sea.  On 
tike  decks' of  others ,  that  had  been,  as  we  learned,  to  the  Golden  Mountnans 
beyond  Syene,  were  heaped  blocks  and  fragments  of  that  sweet-smelUng  wood, 
which  is  yearly  washed  down,  by  the  Green  Nile  of  Nubia,  at  the  season  of 
the  floods. 

Our  companions  up  the  stream  were  far  less  numerous.  Occasionally  a 
boat,  returning  lightened  from  the  fair  of  last  night,  shot  rapidly  ]>ast  us,  with 
those  high  sails  that  catch  every  breece  from  over  the  hills;  —  whileJ^now  and 
then,  we  overtook  one  of  these  bargee  fiill  of  bees,  Ihkt  are  sent  at  tnis  season 
to  colonise  the  gardens  of  the  sonth,  nnd  take  advantage  of  the  first  flowets 
after  the  inundation  has  passed  away. 

For  a  short  time,  this  constant  variety  of  objects  enabled  us  to  divert  no 
far  our  convenation  as  to  keep  it  from  lighting  upon  the  one,  sole  snbjeot, 
round  which  it  constantly  hovered.  But  the  effort,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
not  long  successful.  As  evening  advanced,  the  whole  scene  became  more 
solitery.  We  less  frequently  ventured  to  look  upon  each  other,  and  our  intervals 
of  silenoe  grew  more  long. 

It  was  near  sunltet,  when,  in  passing  a  small  temple  on  the  shore,  whose 
portieoet  were  now  fuU  of  the  evening  light,  we  saw  issuing  from  a  thicket  of 
acanthns  near  k,  a  train  of  young  maidens  gracefully  linked  together  in  the 
danoe  by  -stems  of  the  lotus  held  at  arms'  length  between  them.  Thdr  tresses 
weire  ilsO  wreatlied  with  tliis  gay  emblem  of  the  season,  and  in  such  profusion 
wen  Mi  iHkite  Mowers  twisted  roulid  their  waists  and  nnns.  that  they  miglit 
have  been  taken,  as  they  lightly  bounded  along  the  bank,  for  Nymphs  of  the 
Nile,  then  freshly  risen  from  their  bright  gardens  under  tne  wave. 
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After  looking  for  a  few  muiates  at  this  sacred  daace,  the  maiden  tnraed 
away  her  eyes,  with  a  look  of  pain,  as  if  the  remembranoes  it  recalled  were  of 
BO  welcome  nature.  This  momentary  retrospect,  this  glimpse  into  the  past, 
appeared  to  offer  a  sort  of  due  to  the  secret  for  which  I  panted;  —  and  ac- 
cordingly I  .proceeded,  as  gradnally  and  delicately  as  my  impatience  would 
allow,  to  avail  myself  of  the  opening.  Her  own  frankness,  however,  relieved 
me  from  the  embarrassment  of  much  questioning.  She  seemed  even  to  feel  that 
the  oonfidence  I  sought  was  due  to  me;  and  beyond  the  natural  hesitation  of 
maidenly  modesty,  not  a  shade  of  reserve  or  evasion  appeared. 

To  attempt  to  repeat,  in  her  own  toucl>ing  words,  the  simple  story  which 
she  now  related  to  me,  would  be  like  endeavouring  to  note  down  some  strain 
of  unpremeditated  music,  with  all  those  fugitive  graces,  those  felicities  of  the 
moment,  which  no  art  can  restore,  as  they  first  met  the  ear.  From  a  feeling, 
too,  of  humility,  she  had  omitted  in  her  short  narrative  several  particulars 
relating  to  hersell,   which  I  afterwards  learned;  -^  while  others,  not  less  im- 

Sortant,  she  but  sUghtly  passed  over,  from  a  fear  of  offending  the  prejudices  of 
er  heathen  hearer. 

I  shall,  therefore^  give  her  story,  not  as  she,  herself,  sketched  it,  but  as  it 
was  afterwards  filled  up  by  a  pious  and  venerable  hand.  •—  far,  far  more  worthy 
than  mine  of  being  associated  with  the  memory  of  such  purity. 


STORY  OF   ALBTHB. 

"  Thb  mother  of  this  maiden  was  the  beautiful  Theora  of  Alexandria,  who, 
though  a  native  of  that  dty,  was  descended  from  Grecian  parents.  When  very 
young,  Theora  was  one  of  the  seven  maidens  selected  to  note  down  the 
discourses  of  the  eloquent  Origen,  who,  at  that  period,  presided  over  the 
School  of  Alexandria,  and  was  in  all  the  fulness  of  his  fame  both  among  Pagans 
and  Christians.  Endowed  richly  with  tlie  learning  of  both  creeds,  he  brought 
the  natural  light  of  philosophy  to  illustrate  the  mysteries  of  faitli,  and  was  then 
only  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  when  he  found  it 
minister  usefully  to  the  triumph  of  divine  truth. 

**  Though  he  had  courted  in  vain  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  it  was,  throughout 
his  whole  life,  held  suspended  over  his  head,  and  he  had  more  than  once  shown 
himself  ready  to  die  lor  that  faith  which  he  lived  but  to  uphold  and  adorn* 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  his  tormentors,  having  habited  him  like  an  Kgyptian 
priest,  placed  him  upon  the  steps  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  and  commanded 
that  he  should,  in  the  manner  of  the  Pagan  ministers,  present  palm-branches 
to  the  multitude  who  went  up  into  the  shrine,  fiut  the  courageous  Christian 
disappointed  their  views.  Holding  forth  the  branches  with  an  unshrinking  hand, 
he  cned  aloud,  *  Come  hither  aad  take  the  branch,  not  of  an  Idol  Temple,  but 
of  Christ.* 

**So  indefatigable  was  this  learned  Father  in  his  studies,  that,  while  com- 
posing his  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  he  was  attended  by  seven  scribes  or 
notaries,  who  relieved  each  other  in  recording  the  dictates  of  his  eloquent 
tongue;  while  the  same  number  of  young  females,  selected  for  the  beauty  of 
their  penmanship,  were  employed  in  anranging  and  transcribing  the  precious 
leaves. 

**  Among  the  scribes  so  selected,  was  the  fair  young  Theora, -whose  parents, 
though  attached  to  the  Pagan  worship,  were  not  unwilling  to  profit  by  the 
accomplishments  of  their  daughter ,  thus  devoted  to  a  task ,  which  tliey  looked 
on  as  purely  medianicaL  To  the  maid  herself,  however,  her  employment 
brought  far  other  feelings  and  consequences.  She  read  anxiously  as  she  wrote, 
and  the  divine  truths,  so  eloquently  illustrated-,  found  their  way,  by  degrees, 
from  the  page  to  her  hea^t  Deeply,  too,  as  the  written  words  affected  her, 
the  discourses  from  the  lips  of  the  great  teacher  himself,  which  she  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  hearing,  sui^  still  more  deeply  into  her  mind.  There 
was,  at  once,  a  sublimity  and  gentleness  in  his  views  of  religion,  which,  to  the 
tender  hearts  and  lively  imaginations  of  women,  never  failed  to  appeal  with 
oonvindng  power.  Accordingly,  the  list  of  his  female  pupib  was  numerous; 
nnd  the  names  of  Barbara,  Juliana,  Herajis,  and  others,  bear  honourable  testimony 
to  his  influence  over  that  sex. 

*'To  Theora  the  feeling,  with  which  his  discourses  inspired  her,  was  like 
a  new  soul ,  -<*  a  consdoosness  of  spiritual  existence ,  never  before  felt.  By 
the  eloquence  of  the  oomment  she  was  awakened  into  admiration  of  the  text; 
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aad  when;  by  the  kindness  of  a  Catechumen  of  die  school ,  who  had  been 
struck  by  her  innocent  zeal,  she,  for  the  first  time,  became  possessor  of  a 
copy  of  the  Scriptures,  she  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  her  sacred  treasure. 
With  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  fear  she  nid  it  from  all  eyes ,  and  was  like 
one  who  had  received  a  divine  guest  under  her  roof,  and  felt  fearful  of  betray- 
ing its  divinity  to  the  world. 

^'A  heart  so  awake  would  have  been  with  ease  secured  to  the  £uth,  had 
her  opportunities  of  hearing  the  sacred  word  continued.  But  drcumstanoes 
arose  to  deprive  her  of  this  advantage.  The  mild  Origen,  long  harassed  and 
thwarted  in  his  labours  by  the  tyranny  of  Demetrius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  school  and  fiy  from  Egypt.  The  occupation  of  the 
fair  scribe  was,  therefore,  at  an  end :  her  intercourse  with  the  followers  of  the 
new  faith  ceased ;  and  the  growing  enthusiasm  of  her  heart  gave  way  to  more 
worldly  impressions. 

'*  Among  other  feelings  love  conduced  not  a  little  to  wean  her  thoughts 
from  the  true  religion.  While  still  very  young,  she  became^the  wife  of  a  Greek 
adventurer,  who  had  come  to  Egypt  as  a  purchaser  of  that  ricli  tapestry,  in 
wliich  tlie  needles  of  Persia  are  rivalled  by  the  looms  of  the  Nile.  Having 
taken  his  young  bride  to  Memphis,  which  was  still  the  great  mart  of  this  mer- 
chandise, he  there,  in  the  midst  of  his  speculations,  died,  ^  leaving  his  widow 
on  the  point  of  becoming  a  mother,  while,  as  yet,  but  in  her  nineteenth  year. 

''For  single  and  unprotected  females,  it  has  been,  at  all  times,  a  favourite 
resource,  to  seek  for  employment  in  the  service  of  some  of  those  great  temples 
by  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Egypt  is  absorbed. 
In  most  of  these  institutioyis  there  exists  an  order  of  Priestesses,  which,  though 
not  hereditary,  like  that  of  the  Priests,  is  provided  for  by  ample  endovrments, 
and  confers  that  dignity  and  station,  with  which,  in  a  government  so  theocratic, 
Religion  is  sure  to  invest  even  her  humblest  handmaids.  From  the  general 
policy  of  the  Sacred  College  of  Memphis ,  we  may  take  for  granted ,  Uiat  an 
accomplished  female,  like  Theora,  found  but  little  diilicult^  in  being  elected 
one  ol  the  Priestesses  of  Isis;  and  it  was  in  the  service  of  the  subterranean 
shrines  that  her  ministry  cJiiefiy  lay. 

"  Here,  a  month  or  two  after  her  admission,  she  gave  birth  to  Alethe,  who 
first  opened  her  eyes  among  the  unholy  pomps  and  specious  miracles  of  this 
mysterious  region.  Though  Theora,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  diverted  by 
other  feelings  from  her  first  entlmsiasm  for  the  Christian  faith,  she  had  never 
wholly  forgot  the  impression  tlien  made  upon  her.  The  sacred  volume,  which 
the  pious  Catechumen  had  given  her,  was  still  treasured  with  care ;  and,  though 
she  seldom  opened  its  pages,  there  was  always  an  idea  of  sanctity  associated 
vrith  it  in  her  memory,  and  often  would  she  sit  to  look  upon  it  with  reverential 
pleasure,   recalling  the  happiness  she  had  felt  when  it  was  first  made  her  own. 

'*The  leisure  of  her  new  retreat,  and  the  lone  melancholy  of  widowhood, 
led  her  still  more  freauently  to  indulge  in  such  thoughts^  and  to  recur  to  those 
consoling  truths  whicu  she  had  heard  in  the  school  of  Alexandria.  She  now 
began  to  peruse  eagerly  the  sacred  volume,  drinking  deep  of  the  fountain  of 
which  she  before  but  tasted,  and  feeling  —  what  thousands  of  mourners ,  since 
her,  have  felt  —  that  Christianity  is  the  true  and  only  religion  of  the  sorrowfuL 

''This  study  of  her  secret  hours  became  still  more  dear  to  her,  from  the 
very  peril  with  which,  at  tliat  period,  it  was  attended,  as  well  as  from  the 
necessity  she  felt  herself  under  of  concealing  from  all  those  around  her  the 
precious  light  that  had  been  thus  kindled  in  her  own  heart.  Too  timid  to 
encounter  the  fierce  persecution,  which  awaited  all  who  were  suspected  of  a 
leaning  to  Christianity,  she  continued  to  ofliciate  in  the  pomps  and  ceremonies 
of  tlie  Temple;  —  though,  often,  with  such  remorse  of  soul,  tliat  she  would 
pause,  in  the  midst  of  the  rites,  and  pray  inwardly  to  God,  that  he  would 
forgive  her  this  profanation  of  his  Spirit. 

"In  the  mean  time  her  daughter,  the  young  Alethe,  grew  up  still  loveUer 
than  herself,  and  added,  every  hour,  to  her  happiness  and  her  fears.  When 
arrived  at  a  sufficient  age,  she  was  taught.  Like  the  otiier  children  of  the  priest- 
esses, to  take  a  share  in  the  service  and  ceremonies  of  the  shrines.  The 
duty  of  some  of  these  young  servitors  was  to  look  after  the  flowers  for  the 
altar;  —  of  others,  to  take  care  that  tlie  sacred  vases  were  filled  every  day 
with  firesh  water  from  the  Nile.  The  task  of  some  was  to  preserve ,  in  perfect 
polish,  those  silver  images  of  the  Moon  which  the  priests  carried  in  processions ; 
while  others  were,  as  we  have  seen,  employed  in  feeding  the  consecrated 
animals,  and  in  keeping  their  plumes  and  scales  bright  for  the  admiring  eyes 
of  their  worshippers. 

"The  office  allotted  to  Alethe  —  the  most  honourable  of  these  minor 
ministries  —  was  to  wait  upon  the  sacred  birds  of  the  Moon,  to  feed  them  daily 
with  those  eggs  from  the  rfile  which  they  loved,  and  provide  for  their  use  that 
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porest  water  y  which  alone  these  delicate  birds  will  toadi.  This  employment 
was  tne  delight  of  her  childish  hours;  and  that  ibis,  which  Alciphron  (the 
Epicurean)  saw  her  dance  round  in  the  Temple,  w^s,  of  all  the  sacred  flock, 
her  especial  favourite,  and  had  been  daily  fondled  and  fed  by  her  from  infancy. 
*^ Music,  as  being  one  of  the  chief  spells  of  this  enchanted  region,  was  an 
accomplishment  required  of  all  its  ministrants;  and  the  harp,  the  lyre,  and  the 
sacred  flute,  sounded  nowhere  so  sweetly  as  through  these  subterranean  gardens. 
The  chief  object,  indeed,  in  tlie  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Temple,  was  to 
fit  them,  by  every  grace  of  art  and  nature,  to  five  efiect  to  the  illusion  of 
those  shows  and  phantasms,  in  which  the  entire  c^arm  and  secret  of  Initia- 
tion lay. 

**Amon^  the  means  employed  to  support  the  old  system  of  superstition, 
against  the  infidelity  and,  still  more,  the  new  Faith  that  menaced  it,  was  an 
increased  prodigality  of  splendour  and  marvels  in  those  Mysteries  for  which 
Egypt  has  so  long  been  celebrated.  Of  these  ceremonies  so  many  imitations 
had,  under  various  names,  multiplied  throughout  Europe,  that  the  parent  su- 
perstition ran  a  risk  of  being  eclipsed  by  its  progeny;  and,  in  order  still  to 
rank  as  the  first  Priesthood  in  the  world,  it  became  necessary  for  those  of 
Egypt  to  continue  still  the  best  impostors. 

^'Accordingly,  every  contrivance  that  art  could  devise,  or  labour  execute, — 
every  resource  tliat  the  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  Priests,  in  pyrotechny, 
mechanics,  and  dioptrics,  could  command,  —  was  brought  into  action  to  heighten 
the  efiect  of  their  Mysteries,  and  give  an  air  of  enchantment  to  every  thing 
connected  with  them. 

'*The  final  scene  of  beatification,  —  the  Elysium,  into  which  the  Initiate 
was  received,  -^  formed,  of  course,  the  leading  attraction  of  these  ceremonies: 
and  to  render  it  captivating  alike  to  the  senses  of  the  man  of  pleasure,  and 
the  imagination  of  the  spiritualist,  was  the  object  to  which  the  wliole  skill  and 
attention  of  the  Sacred  College  were  devoted.  By  the  influence  of  the  Priests 
of  Memphis  over  those  of  the  other  Temples  they  had  succeeded  in  extending 
their  suoterranean  frontier,  both  to  the  north  and  south,  so  as  to  include,  within 
their  ever-lighted  Paradise ,  some  of  the  gardens  excavated  for  tlie  use  of  the 
other  Twelve  Shrines. 

**The  beauty  of  the  young  Alethe,  the  touching  sweetness  of  her  voice, 
and  the  sensibility  that  breathed  throughout  her  every  look  and  movement, 
rendered  her  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  such  appeals  to  the  imagination.  She  had 
been,  accordingly,  in  her  very  childhood^  selected  from  among  her  fair  com- 
panions, as  the  most  worthy  representative  of  spiritual  loveliness,  in  those 
pictures  of  Elysium  —  those  scenes  of  another  world  —  by  which  not  only  the 
fancy,  but  the  reason,  of  the  excited  Aspirants  was  dazzled. 

'^  To  the  innocent  child  herself  these  shows  were  pastime.  But  to  Theora, 
who  knew  too  well  the  imposition  to  which  they  were  subservient,  this  pro- 
fanation of  all  tliat  she  loved  was  a  perpetual  source  of  horror  and  remorse. 
Often  would  she —  when  Alethe  stood  smiling  before  her,  arrayed,  perhaps  as 
a  spirit  of  the  Elysian  world,  —  turn  away,  witli  a  shudder,  from  the  happy 
diild,  almost  fancying  that  she  already  saw  toe  shadows  of  sin  descending  over 
that  innocent  brow,  as  she  gazed  upon  it. 

"As  the  intellect  of  the  younf  maid  became  more  active  and  inqoiringf  the 
apprehensions  and  difficulties  of  the  mother  increased.  Afraid  to  communicate 
her  own  precious  secret,  lest  she  should  involve  her  child  in  the  dangers  that 
encompassed  it,  she  yet  felt  it  to  be  no  less  a  cruelty  than  a  crime  to  leave 
her  wholly  immersed  in  the  darkness  of  Paganism.  In  this  dilemma,  the  only 
resource  that  remained  to  her  was  to  select,  and  disengage  from  the  dross  that 
surrounded  them,  those  pure  particles  of  truth  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all 
religions ;  —  those  feelings,  rather  than  doctrines .  of  which  God  has  never  left 
his  creatures  destitute,  and  which,  in  all  ages,  have  furnished,  to  those  who 
sought  after  it,  some  clue  to  his  glory. 

"The  unity  and  perfect  goodness  of  the  Creator;  the  fall  of  the  human 
soul  into  corruption;  its  struggles*  with  the  darkness  of  this  world,  and  its  final 
redemption  and  reascent  to  the  source  of  all  spirit;  —  these  natural  solutions 
of  the  problem  of  our  existence ,  these  elementary  grounds  of  all  religion  and 
virtue,  which  Theora  had  heard  illustrated  by  her  Christian  teacher,  lay  also, 
she  knew,  veiled  under  the  theology  of  Egypt;  and  to  impress  them,  in  tlieir 
i^stract  purity,  upon  the  mind  of  her  susceptible  pupil,  was,  in  default  of  more 
heavenly  lights,  her  sole  ambition  and  care. 

"It  was  generally  their  habit,  after  devoting  their  mornings  to  the  service 
of  the  Temple,  to  pass  their  evenings  and  nights  in  one  of  tliose  small  mansions 
above  ground,  allotted,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Sacred  College,  to  some  of 
the  most  favoured  Priestesses.  Here,  out  of  the  reach  of  those  gross  super- 
stitions, which  pursued  them,  at  every  step,  beloW|  she  endeavoured  to  inform. 
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u  far  as  she  conld  yenture,  the  mind  of  licr  belored  giii;  and  foand  it  lean 
as  natnrally  and  instinctively  to  tmth ,  atf  plants  long  shnt  ap  in  darkness  will, 
when  liglit  is  let  in  upon  them,  incline  tliemselves  to  its  rays. 

*' Frequently,  as  they  sat  together  on  the  terrace  at  night,  admiring  thai 
glorions  assembly  of  stars,  whose  beauty  first  misled  mankind  into  idolatry,  she 
would  explain  to  the  young  listener  by  what  gradations  it  was  tliat  the  worship, 
diQS  transferred  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature,  sunk  still  lower  and  lower 
in  the  scale  of  being ,  till  man ,  at  length ,  presumed  to  deify  man ,  and  by  the 
most  monstrous  of  inversions,  heaven  Became  at  last  the  mirror  of  earth, 
reflecting  back  all  its  most  earthly  features. 

"Even  in  the  Temple  itself,  the  anxious  mother  would  endeavour  to  inter- 
pose her  purer  lessons  among  the  idolatrous  ceremonies  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  When  the  favourite  ibis  of  Aledie  took  its  station  on  the  shrine, 
and  the  young  maiden  was  seen  approaching,  with  all  the  gravity  of  worsliip, 
the  very  bird  whidi  she  had  played  witli  but  an  hour  before,  —  when  the 
acada-bongh ,  whidi  she  herself  had  plucked,  seemed  to  acquire  a  sudden  sa- 
credness  in  her  eyes,  as  soon  as  the  priest  had  breadied  upon  it,  —  on  all 
such  occasions  Theora^  tliough  with  fear  and  trembling,  would  venture  to  suggest 
to  the  youtliful  worshipper  the  distincdon  that  should  be  drawn  between  the 
sensible  object  of  adoration,  and  that  spiritual,  unseen  Deity,  of  wliich  it  was 
but  the  remembrancer  or  type. 

^*With  sorrow,  however,  she  soon  discovered  that,  in  thus  but  partially 
letting  in  light  upon  a  mind  tar  too  ardent  to  rest  satisfied  with  sudi  glimmer" 
ings,  she  but  bewildered  the  heart  which  she  meant  to  guide,  and  cot  down 
the  feeble  hope  around  which  its  faith  twined,  without  substituting  any  other 
support  in  its  place.  As  the  beauty,  too,  of  Alethe  began  to  attract  all  eyes, 
new  fears  crowded  upon  the  mother^s  heart;  —  fears,  in  which  she  was  but 
too  much  justified  by  the  characters  of  some  of  those  around  her. 

**  In  this  sacred  abode,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  morality  did  not  always 
go  hand  and  hand  with  religion.  The  hypocritical  and  ambitious  Orcns,  who 
was,  at  this  period.  High  Priest  of  Memphis,  was  a  man,  in  every  respect, 
qualified  to  preside  over  a  system  of  such  splendid  fraud.  He  had  reached  that 
cfiective  time  of  life ,  when  enough  of  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  youth  remains 
to  give  animation  to  the  counsels  of  age.  But,  in  his  instance,  youth  had  left 
only  the  baser  passions  behind,  while  age  but  brought  with  it  a  more  refined 
maturity  of  mischief.  The  advantages  of  a  faith  appealing  almost  wholly  to  the 
senses,  were  well  Understood  by  him;  nor  Lad  tie  failed  eitiier  to  discover 
that,  in  order  to  render  religion  subservient  to  his  own  interests,  he  most  shape 
it  adroitly  to  the  interests  and  passions  of  others. 

"  The  state  of  remorse  ancl  misery  in  which  the  mind  of  Tbeora  was  con- 
stantly kept  by  die  scenes,  however  artfully  veiled,  which  she  daily  witnessed 
around  her,  became  at  length  intolerable.  No  perils  that  the  cause  of  trutk 
could  bring,  with  it  would  be  half  so  dreadful  as  this  endurance  of  sinfulness 
and  deceit.  Her  child  was,  as  yet,  pure  and  innocent;  but,  without  that  sentinel 
of  the  soul.  Religion,  how  long  might  she  continue  so? 

**This  thought  at  once  decided  her:  all  other  fears  vanished  before  it  She 
resolved  instantly  to  lay  open  to  Aledie  the  whole  secret  of  her  soul;  to  make 
diis  diild ,  who  was  her  only  hope  on  earth ,  the  sharer  of  all  her  hopes  in 
heaven,  and  then  fly  with  her ,  as  soon  as  possible ,  from  this  anhaitowea  spot, 
to  the  far  desert  —  to  the  mountains  — to  any  place,  howevcfr  desolate,  where 
God  and  the  consdonsness  of  innocence  might  be  with  them. 

**The  promptitude  with  which  her  young  pnpil  caught  from  her  die  divine 
tnidis  was  even  beyond  what  she  expected.  It  was  like  the  lighting  of  one 
torch  at  another,  so  prepared  was  Alethe*s  mind  lor  the  illumination.  Amply 
was  the  anxions  mother  now  repaid  for  all  her  misery,  bv  this  perfect  com- 
munion of  love  and  faith ,  and  by  the  delight,  with  which  she  saw  her  beloved 
child  — like  the  young  antelope,  when  first  led  by  her  dam  to  the  well— drink 
thirstily  by  her  side,  at  the  source  of  all  life  and  truth. 

*'But  such  happiness  was  not  long  to  last.  The  anxieties  that  Theora  had 
suffered  began  to  prey  upon  her  health.  She  felt  her  strength  daily  decline; 
and  the  thoughts  of  leaving,  alone  and  unguarded  in  die  wortd,  that  treasure 
which  she  had  just  devoted  to  Heaven,  gave  her  a  feeling  of  despair  which  boC 
hastened  the  ebb  of  life.  Had  she  put  in  practice  her  resolution  of  flying  from 
this  place,  her  child  might  have  been  now  beyond  the  reach  of  all  she  dreaded, 
and  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert  would  have  found  at  least  safety  from  wronfp. 
But  the  very  happiness  she  had  felt  in  her  new  task  diverted  her  from  this 
project;  —  and  it  was  now  too  late,  for  she  was  already  dying. 

**  She  continned  to  conceal,  however,  her  state  from  the  tender  and  sanguine 
girl,  who ,  though  seeing  the  traces  of  disease  upon  her  mother^s  cheek ,  litde 
knew  diat  they  were  the  hastening  footsteps  of  death,  nor  thought  even  of  the 
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pMtibility  of  loiingr  what  ww  m  deu  to  her.  Too  toco,  liowevtr,  lh#  momoiift 
•f  leparatioii  anived;  and  while  the  anguiah  aad  dismay  of  Aletbe  were  ia  pro^ 
portion  to  the  security  in  which  she  had  indulged,  Theora,  too,  felt,  with  bittor 
regret,  that  she  had  sacrificed  to  her  fond  consideration  mndi  precious  time, 
and  that  there  now  remained  but  a  few  brief  and  painful  moments  ^  for  the 
communication  of  all  those  wishes  and  instructions  on  which  the  future  dostiAj 
of  the  young  orphan  depended, 

'^She  had,  indeed,  time  for  little  more  than  to  place  tlie  sacred  Tolume 
solemnly  in  her  hands,  to  implore  that  she  would,  at  all  risks,  ily  from  this 
unholy  place ,  and ,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  tlie  mountains  of  the  SaJfd ,  to 
name,  with  her  last  breath,  the  venerable  man.  to  whom,  under  Heaven,  she 
looked  for  the  protection  and  salvation  of  her  child. 

**  The  first  violence  of  feeling  to  which  Aletbe  gave  way  was  succeeded  by 
a  fixed  and  tearless  grief,  which  rendered  her  insensible,  for  some  time,  to  tlie 
dangers  of  her  situation.  Her  only  comfort  was  in  visiting  that  monum/cntal 
chapel  where  the  beautiful  remains  of  Theora  lay.  Tliere,  night  after  night,  in 
contemplation  of  those  placid  features,  and  in  prayers  for  the  peace  of  the 
departed  spirit,  did  she  pass  her  lonely,  and  —  however  sad  they  were  —  hap- 
piest hours.  Though  the  mystic  emblems  that  decorated  that  chapel  were  but 
ill-suited  to  the  slumber  of  a  Christian  saint,  there  was  one  among  them,  the 
Cross,  which,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  is  an  emblem  common  alike  to  the 
Gentile  and  the  Christian,  —  being,  to  the  former,  a  shadowy  type  of  that 
immortality,  of  wliich,  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  substantial  and  assuring  pledge. 

** Nightly,  upon  this  cross,  which  she  had  often  seen  her  lost  mother  kiss, 
did  she  breathe  forth  a  solemn  and  heartfelt  vow,  never  to  abandon  the  faith 
which  that  departed  spirit  had  bequeatlied  to  her.  To  such  enthusiasm,  indeed, 
did  her  heart  at  sued  moments  rise,  tliat^  but  for  tlie  last  injunctions  from 
those  pallid  lips,  she  would,  at  once,  have  avowed  her  perilous  secret,  and 
pronounced  the  words.  *I  am  a  Christian,*  among  those  benighted  shrines! 

^'But  the  will  of  her,  to  whom  she  owed  more  than  life,  was  to  be  obeyed. 
To  escape  from  this  haunt  of  superstition . must  now,  she  felt,  be  her  first  ob* 
ject;  and,  in  devising  the  means  of  efiectusg  it,  her  mind,  day  and  night,  was 
employed.  It  was  with  a  loathing  not  to  be  concealed,  that  she  now  found 
herself  compelled  to  resume  her  idolatrous  services  at  the  shrine.  To  some  of 
the  offices  of  Theora  she  succeeded,  as  is  the  custom,  by  inheritance;  and  in 
the  performance  of  these  tasks  --*  sanctified  as  they  were  in  her  eyes  by  the  pure 
•pint  she  had  seen  engaged  in  them  —  there  was  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure 
in  which  her  sorrow  found  relief.  Bat  the  part  she  was  again  forced  to  take, 
in  the  scenic  shows  of  the  Mysteries,  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  wrong  and 
degradation  which  she  could  no  longer  ^endure. 

** Already  had  she  formed,  in  her  own  mind,  a  plan  of  escape,  in  which 
her  acauaintance  with  all  the  windings  of  this  mystic  realm  gave  her  confidence, 
when  toe  reception  of  Alciphron,  as  an  Initiate,  took  place. 

''From  the  first  moment  of  the  landing  of  that  philosopher  at  Alexandria, 
he  had  become  an  object  of  suspicion  aim  watchfiUn^ss  to  the  inquisitorial 
Orcus,  whom  philosophy,  in  anjr  shape ^  natorally  alarmed,  but  to  whom  the 
sect  over  which  tlie  young  Athenian  presided  was  particularly  obnoxious.  The 
accomplishments  of  Alciphron,  his  popnlarity,  wherever  he  we^it,  and  the  bold 
freedom  with  which  he  indulged  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  religion,  i^ere  all 
faithfully  reported  to  the  High  Priest  by  his  spies,  and  awaked  in  his  mind  no 
kindly  feelings  towards  the  stranger.  In  dealing  with  an  infidel,  such  a  per- 
sonage as  Orcus  could  know  no  other  alternative  but  that  of  either  converting 
or  destroving  him;  and  though  his  spite,  as  a  man,  would  have  been  more 
gratified  by  the  latter  proceemng,  his  pride,  as  a  priest,  led  him  to  prefer  the 
triumph  of  the  former. 

^^The  first  descent  pf  the  Epicurean  into  the  pyramid  became  speedily 
known,  and  the  alarm  was  immediately  given  to  the  Priests  below.  As  soon 
as  they  had  discovered  that  the  young  philosopher  of  Athens  was  the  intruder, 
and  that  he  not  only  still  continued  to  finger  round  the  pyramid,  but  was  ob« 
served  to  look  often  and  wistfully  towards  the  portal,  it  was  concluded  tiiat  his 
cariosity  would  impel  falm  to  try  a  second  descent;  and  Orcas,  blessing  the 
good  chance  which  had  thus  brought  the  wild  bird  to  Ms  net,  resolved  not  to 
auffer  an  opportunity  so  precious  to  be  wasted. 

'*  Instontly,  the  whole  of  that  wonderful  machinery,  by  which  the  phantasms 
and  illusions  of  Initiation  are  produced,  were  pot  in  active  preparation  through- 
•nt  that  subterranean  realm ;  and  the  bcreased  stir  and  vigilanoe  awakened 
among  its  inmates,  by  this  more  than  ordinary  display  of  the  resources  of 
priestcraft,  rendered  the  accomplishment  of  Aletke*s  purpose,  at  such  a  momeat, 
peoaliariy  difiicnlt.  Wholly  ignorant  oi  the  important  share  which  it  hail  been 
her  own  fortune  to  take  in  attracting  tho  yoaag  pfaUoaaphar  dowm  to  this  rogiaa. 
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she  but  heaxd  of  him  vagaely^  as  the  Chief  of  a  great  CrieciaB  sect,  who  had 
been  led,  by  either  cariosity  or  accident,  to  expose  himself  to  tlie  first  trials  of 
Initiatioii,  and  whom  the  priests,  she  could  see,  were  endeavonring  to  inmare 
in  their  toils ,  by  eyery  art  and  lore  with  which  their  dark  science  had  gifted  them. 

**  To  her  mind ,  the  image  of  a  j»hilosopher ,  snch  as  Alciphron  had  been 
represented  to  her,  came  associated  with  ideas  of  age  and  reverence ;  and ,  more 
than  once ,  the  possibility  of  his  being  made  instrumental  to  her  deliverance 
flashed  a  hojpe  across  her  heart  in  which  she  could  not  refrain  from  indulging. 
Often  had  she  been  told  by  Theora  of  the  many  Gentile  sages,  who  had  laid 
their  wisdom  down  humbly  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross;  and  though  this  Initiate, 
she  feared,  could  hardly  be  amons;  the  number,  yet  the  rumours  which  she 
had  gathered  from  tlie  servants  of  the  Temple,  of  his  undisguised  contempt  for 
die  errors  of  heatlienism,  led  her  to  hope  she  might  find  tolerance,  if  not 
sympathy,  in  her  appeal  to  him. 

*^Nor  was  it  solely  with  a  view  to  her  own  cliance  of  deliverance  that  she 
thus  connected  him  in  her  tlioughts  with  the  plan  which  she  meditated.  The 
look  of  proud  and  self-gratulating  malice,  with  which  the  High  Priest  had 
mentioned  this  *  infidel,*  as  he  styled  him,  when  instructing  her  in  the  scene 
she  was  to  enact  before  the  philosopher  in  tlie  valley,  but  too  plainly  informed 
her  of  the  destiny  that  hung  over  him.  She  knew  how  many  were  the  hapless 
candidates  for  Initiation,  who  had  been  doomed  to  a  durance  worse  than  that 
of  the  grave,  for  but  a  word,  a  whisper  breathed  against  the  sacred  absurdities 
which  they  witnessed;  and  it  was  evident  to  her  that  the  venerable  Greek  (for 
such  her  fancy  represented  Alciphron)  was  no  less  interested  in  escaping  from 
the  perils  of  this  region  than  herselL 

**Her  own  resolution  was,  at  all  events,  fixed.  Tliat  visionary  scene,  in 
which  she  had  appeared  before  Alciphron,  —  little  knowing  how  ardent  were 
the  heart  and  imagination,  over  whicli  her  beauty,  at  that  moment,  exercised 
its  influence,  — *  was,  she  solemnly  resolved,  the  very  last  unholy  service,  that 
superstition  or  imposture  should  ever  command  of  her. 

^*0n  the  following  night  the  Aspirant  was  to  watch  in  the  Great  Temple 
of  Isis.  Such  an  opportunity  of  approadiing  and  addressing  him  might  never 
come  again.  Should  he ,  from  compassion  for  her  situation ,  or  a  sense  of  the 
danger  of  his  own,  consent  to  lend  his  aid  to  her  flight,  most  gladly  would  she 
accept  it,  —  well  assured  that  no  danger  or  treachery  she  might  risk  could  be 
half  so  odious  and  fearful  as  those  which  she  left  behind.  Should  he,  on  the 
contrary,  refuse,  her  determination  was  equally  fixed,  —  to  trust  to  that  God 
whose  eye  -watches  over  the  innocent,  and  go  forth  alone. 

**To  reach  the  island  in  LakeMoeris  was  her  first  great  object;  and  there 
occurred  fortunately,  at  tliis  time,  a  mode  of  effecting  her  purpose^  by  whi<^ 
both  the  difficulty  and  dangers  of  the  attempt  would  be  much  diminished.  The 
day  of  the  annual  visitation  of  the  High  Priest  to  the  Place  of  Weeping  —  as 
that  island  in  the  centre  of  the  Lake  is  called  ~  was  now  fast  approaching ;  and 
Alethe  knew  that  the  self-moving  car,  by  which  the  High  Priest  and  one  of  the 
Hierophants  are  conveyed  to  the  chambers  under  the  Lake,  stood  then  waiting 
in  readiness.  By  availing  herself  of  this  expedient,  she  would  gain  the  double 
advantage  both  of  facilitating  her  own  flight,  and  retarding  the  speed  of  her 
pursuers. 

"Having  paid  a  last  visit  to  the  tomb  of  hei;  beloved  mother,  and  wept 
there,  long  and  passionately,  till  her  heart  almost  failed  in  the  struggle,  —  ha- 
ving paused,  too,  to  give  a  kiss  to  her  favourite  ibis,  which,  though  too  mudi 
a  Christian  to  worship ,  she  was  still  chil^  enough  to  love,  —  she  went  early, 
with  a  trembling  step,  to  the  Sanctuary,  and  there  hid  herself  in  one  of  the 
recesses  of  the  Shrine.  Her  intention  was  to  steal  out  from  thence  to  Alciphron. 
while  it  was  yet  dark,  and  before  the  illumination  of  the  great  Statue  behind 
the  Veils  had  begun.  But  her  fears  delayed  her  till  it  was  almost  too  late;  — 
already  was  the  image  lighted  up,  and  still  she  remained  trembling  in  her 
hiding-place. 

"In  a  few  minutes  more  the  mighty  VeiU  would  have  been  withdrawn,  and 
the  glories  of  that  scene  of  enchantment  laid  open,  ^  when,  at  length,  summon- 
ing all  her  courage,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  absence  of  those 
employed  in  preparing  this  splendid  mockery,  she  stole  from  under  the  Veil 
and  found  her  wajr,  through  the  gloom,  to  the  Epicurean.  There  was  then  no 
time  for  explanation;  —  she  had  but  to  trust  to  the  simple  words,  'Follow^ 
and  be  silent;*  and  the  implicit  readiness  with  which  she  found  them  obeyed 
filled  her  widi  no  less  sorprise  than  the  philosopher  himself  had  felt  in  hearing  thenu 

"In  a  second  or  two  they  were  on  their  way  through  the  subterranean 
windings,  leaving  the  ministers  of  Isis  to  waste  their  splendours  on  vacancy. 
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tfarovgh  a  long  teriM  of  miracles  and  visioiis  which  tiiey  now  exhibited^  —  un- 
conscious  that  he,   whom  they  were  taking  sndi  pains  to  daau&le,  was  already,    ' 
under  the  guidance  of  the  young  Christian,    far  remoTod  beyond  the  readi  of 
their  deceiring  spells.** 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


Such  was  the  singular  story,  of  which  this  innocent  girl  now  gare  me,  in 
her  own  touching  language,  the  outline. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  as  she  finished  her  narrative.  Fearful  of  encounter- 
ing the  expression  of  tliose  feelings  with  which,  she  could  not  but  observe,  I 
was  affected  by  her  recital,  scarcely  had  she  concluded  the  last  sentence ,  when, 
rising  abruptly  from  her  seat,  she  hurried  into  the  pavilion,  leaving  me  with 
the  words  already  crowding  for  utterance  to  my  lips.  i 

Oppressed  by  the  vanous  emotions  thus  sent  back  upon  my  heart,  I  lay 
down  on  the  deck  in  a  state  of  agitation .  that  defied  even  the  most  distant  ap* 
proadies  of  sleep.    While  every  word  she  had  uttered,    every  feeling  she  ex- 

Sressed,  but  ministered  new  fuel  to  that  flame  which  consumed  me,  and  to 
escribe  which,   passion  is  far  too  weak  a  word,   there  was  also  much  of  her 
recital  that  disheartened  and  alarmed  me.    To  find  a  Christian  thus  under  the 

Sarb  of  a  Memoiuan  Priestess,  was  a  discovery  that,  had  my  heart  been  less 
eeply  interested,  would  but  have  more  powerfully  stimulated  my  imagination 
and  pride.  But,  when  I  recollected  the  austerity  of  the  faith  she  had  embracedp — 
the  tender  and  sacred  tie,  associated  with  it  in  her  memory,  and  the  devotion 
of  woman*s  heart  to  objects  thus  consecrated,  —  her  very  perfections  but  widened 
the  distance  between  us,  and  all  that  most  kindled  my  passion  at  the  same  time 
chilled  my  hopes. 

Were  we  to  be  left  to  each  other,  as  on  this  silent  river,  in  such  undisturbed 
communion  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  h  knew  too  well,  I  thought,  botli  her  sex's 
nature  and  my  own,  to  feel  a  doubt  that  love  would  ultimately  triumph.  But 
the  severity  of  the  guardianship  to  which  I  must  resign  her,  -^  that  of  some 
monk  of  the  desert,  some  stern  Solitary,  —  the  influence  such  a  monitor  would 
ffain  over  her  mind,  —  and  the  horror  with  which  he  might,  ere  long,  teach 
her  to  regard  the  reprobate  infidel  on  whom  she  now  smiled,  ~  in  all  this 

}>rosi>ect  I  saw  nothing  but  despair.  After  a  few  short  hours,  my  dream  of 
lappiness  would  be  at  an  end.  and  such  a  dark  chasm  must  then  open  between 
our  fates,  as  would  dissever  them,  wide  as  earth  from  heaven,  asunder. 

It  was  true,  she  was  now  wholly  in  my  power.  I  feared  no  witnesses  but 
those  of  earth,  and  the  solitude  of  the  desert  was  at  hand.  But  though  I 
acknowledged  not  a  heaven,  I  worshipped  her  who  was,  to  ine,  its  type  and 
substitute.  If,  at  any  moment,  a  single  thought  of  wrong  or  deceit,  towards 
one  so  sacred  arose  in  my  mind,  one  look  frx)m  her  innocent  eyes  averted  the 
sacrilege.  Even  passion  itself  felt  a  holy  fear  in  her  presence,  —  like  the  flame 
trembling  in  the  breeze  of  the  sanctuary,  —  and  Love,  pure  Love,  stood  in 
place  of  Religion. 

As  long  as  I  knew  not  her  story,  I  could  indulge,  at  least,  in  dreams  of 
the  future.  But,  now  —  what  hope,  what  prospect  remained  ?  My  single  chance 
of  happiness  lay  in  the  hope,  nowever  delusive,  of  being  able  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  the  fatal  project  which  she  meditated;  of  weaning  her,  by  per-- 
suasion  and  argument,  irom  that  austere  faith,  which  I  had  before  hated  and 
now  feared,  and  of  attaching  her,  perhaps,  alone  and  unlinked  as  she  was  in 
the  world,  to  my  own  fortunes  for  ever! 

In  the  agitation  of 'these  thoughts,  I  had  started  frt>m  my  resting-place,  and 
continued  to  pace  up  and  down,  under  a  burning  sun^  till,  exhausted  both  by 
thought  and  feeling,  I  sunk  down,  amid  that  blaze  of  light ,  into  a  sleep,  which 
to  my  fevered  brain  seemed  a  sleep  of  fire. 

On  awaking,  I  found  the  veil  of  Alethe  laid  carefully  over  my  brow,  while 
she,  herself,  sat  near  me,  under  the  shadow  of  the  sail,  looking  anxiously  upon 
that  leaf,  which  her  mother  had  given  her,  and  employed  apparently  in  com- 
paring its  outlines  with  tiie  course  of  the  river,  as  well  as  with  the  forms  of 
the  rocky  hills  by  which  we  were  passing,  8he  looked  pale  and  troubled ,  and 
rose  eagerly  to  meet  me,  as  if  she  had  long  and  impatiently  waited  for  my 
waking. 

Her  heart,  it  was  plain,  had  been  disturbed  from  its  lecozity,  and  was 
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beginning:  to  take  alarm  at  its  own  feelings*  But,  though  vagiidy  oonmoas 
of  the  peril  to  which  she  was  exposed ,  her  reliance ,  as  is  usual  in  such  easea, 
increased  with  her  danger,  and  upon  me,  far  more  than  on  herself,  did  she 
seem  to  depend  for  saving  her.  1  o  reach,  as  soon  as  possible ,  her  asylum  in 
tlie  desert,  was  now  the  urgent  object  of  her  entreaties  and  wishes;  and  the 
self-reproach  which  she  expressed  at  having,  for  a  single  moment,  suffered  her 
thoughts  to  be  diverted  from  this  sacred  purpose,  not  only  revealed  the  truth, 
that  she  had  forgotten  it,  but  betrayed  even  a  glimmering  consciousness  of 
tlie  cause. 

Her  sleep,  she  said,  had  been  broken  by  ill-omened  dreams.  Every  moment 
the  shade  of  her  mother  had  stood  before  her,  rebuking,  vrith  mournful  looks, 
her  delay,  and  pointing,  as  she  had  done  in  death,  to  the  eastern  hills.  Burst- 
ing into  tears  at  this  accusing  recollection,  she  hastily  placed  the  leaf,  which 
she  had  been  examining,  in  my  bands,  and  implored  that  I  would  ascertain, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  what  portion  of  our  voyage  was  still  unperformed, 
and  in  what  space  of  time  we  mignt  hope  to  accomplish  it« 

I  had,  still  less  than  herself,  taken  note  of  either  place  or  distance;  and, 
could  we  have  been  left  to  glide  on  in  this  dream  of  happiness ,  should  never 
have  thought  of  pausing  to  ask  where  it  would  end.  But  such  confidenoe,  I 
felt,  was  far  too  sacred  to  be  deceived.  Reluctaat  as  I  naturally  was,  to  enter 
an  an  inquiry,  which  might  soon  dissipate  even  my  last  hojie,  her  wish  was 
sufficient  to  supersede  even  the  selfishness  of  love,  and  on  the  instant  I  proceeded 
to  obey  her  will. 

There  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  to  the  north  of  Antinoe,  % 
high  and  steep  irock,  impending  over  the  flood,  which  has  borne,  for  ages,  from 
a  prodigy  connected  with  it,  the  name  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Birds.  Yearly, 
it  IS  said,  at  a  certain  season  and  hoar,  large  flocks  of  birds  assemble  in  the 
ravine,  of  whicli  tliis  rocky  mountain  forms  one  of  the  sides,  and  are  there 
observed  to  go  through  the  mysterious  ceremony  of  inserting  each  its  beak  into 
a  particular  deft  of  Uie  rock,  till  the  deft  doses  upon  one  of  their  number, 
when  aU  the  rest  of  the  birds  take  wing,  and  leave  tue  selected  yictim  to  die. 

Throu^  the  ravine,  rendered  famous  by  this  charm,  —  for  sueh  &e  mul- 
titude consider  it,  —  there  ran,  in  ancient  times,  a  canal  from  the  Nile,  to 
some  great  and  forgotten  city,  now  buried  in  the  desert  To  a  short  distance 
from  Uie  river  tliis  canal  still  exists,  but,  after  having  passed  through  the  defile, 
its  scanty  waters  disappear,  and  are  wholly  lost  under  the  sands. 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  as  i  couUl  collect  from  the 
deUneations  on  the  leaf,  —  where  a  flight  of  birds  represented  th.e  name  of 
the  mountain,  —  that  the  abode  of  the  Solitary,  to  whom  Alethe  was  about  to 
be  consigned,  was  situated.  Little  as  I  knew  of  the  geography  of  Egypt,  it  at 
once  struck  me,  tliat  we  had  long  sinoe  left  this  monntain  behind;  and,  oa  in- 
quiring of  our  boatmen,  1  found  my  conjecture  oonfiriaed.  We  had,  indeed, 
passed  it,  on  the  preceding  night ;  and,  as  the  wind  had  been,  ever  sinoe,  blow- 
ing strongly  from  the  north,  and  the  sun  was  already  sinking  towards  the  hori- 
zon, we  must  be  now,  at  least,  a  day's  sail  to  the  south waid  of  the  spot 

This  discovery,  I  confess,  filled  my  heart  with  a  feeling  of  joy  which  I 
found  it  difficult  to  conceaL  It  seemed  as  if  fortune  was  conspiring  with  love 
in  my  behalf,  and,  by  thus  delaying  the  moment  of  our  separation,  afforded  me 
a  chance  at  least  of  happiness.  Her  look  and  manner,  too,  when  informed  of 
our  mistake,  rather  encouraged  than  chilled  this  secret  hope.  In  the  first  mo- 
ment of  astonishment,  her  eyes  opened  upon  me  with  a  suddenness  of  splendour, 
under  wiiich  I  felt  my  own  wink  as  though  lightning  had  crossed  them.  But 
she  again,  as  suddenly,  let  their  lids  fall,  and,  after  a  quiver  of  her  lip,  whidi 
showed  the  conflict  of  feeling  then  going  on  within,  crossed  her  arms  upon  her 
bosom,  and  looked  down  silently  upon  the  deck ;  her  whole  countenance  sinking 
into  an  expression,  sad,  but  resigned,,  as  if  she  now  felt  that  fate  was  on  the 
aide  of  ¥rrong,  and  saw  Love  already  stealing  between  her  soul  and  heaven. 

I  was  not  slow,  of  course,  in  availing  myself  of  what  1  fancied  to  be  the 
irresolution  of  her  mind.  But,  still,  fearful  of  exdting  alarm  by  any  appeal  to 
feelings  of  regard  or  tenderness,  I  but  addressed  myself  to  her  imaguiation, 
and  to  that  love  of  novelty  and  wonders ,  whicK'  is  ever  ready  to  be  awakened 
within  the  youthful  breast.  We  were  now  approacliing  that  region  of  mirades, 
Thebes.  'Ma  a  day  or  two/*  said  I,  *^we  shall  see,  towering  above  die  waters, 
the  colossal  Avenue  of  Sphinxes,  and  the  bright  Obelisks  of  the  Sun.  We  shall 
visit  the  plain  of  Meinnon,  and  behold  those  mighty  statues  that  fling  their 
ahadows  at  sunrise  over  the  Libyan  hilU.  We  shall  hear  the  image  of  the  Son 
of  the  Morning  answering  to  the  first  touch  of  light  From  thence,  in  a  few 
hours,  a  breeze  tike  this  will  transport  us  to  those  sonny  islands  near  the 
cataracts ;  there,  to  wander,  among  the  sacred  palm-groves  of  Philoe,  or  sit,  at 
■oonrtide  hoar,  in  thaae  cool  alcoves,  wtiich  the  waterfaU  of  Serene  shadows 
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ander  its  arch.  Oh,  who  is  there  that,  with  aoenes  of  such  loyeliness  within 
reach,  would  turn  coldly  away  to  the  bleak  desert,  and  leave  this  fair  world,  with 
all  its  enchantments,  shining  nnseen  and  onenjoyed?  At  least,**  -*  I  added,  taking 
tenderly  her  hand  in  mine,  —  ^Met  a  few  more  days  be  stolen  from  the  dreary 
fate  to  which  thou  hast  devoted  thyself,  and  then  — -  ** 

She  had  heard  but  the  last  few  words;  —  the  rest  had  been  lost  upon  her. 
Startled  by  the  tone  of  tenderness  into  which ,  in  despite  of  all  my  resolves,  I 
had  suffered  my  voice  to  soften,  she  looked  for  an  instant  with  passionate 
earnestness  into  my  face;  —  then,  dropping  upon  her  knees  with  her  clasped 
hands  upraised,  exclaimed,  —  '*  Tempt  me  not ,  in  the  name  of  God  I  implore 
tiiee,  tempt  me  not  to  swerve  from  my  sacred  duty.  Oh!  take  me  instantly  to 
that  desert  mountain,  and  1  will  bless  thee  for  ever.** 

Th)s  appeal,  I  felt,  could  not  be  resisted,  ^  even  though  my  heart  were 
to  break  for  it.  Having  silently  intimated  my  assent  to  her  prayer,  by  a  slight 
pressure  .of  her  hand  as  I  raised  her  from  the  deck,  I  proceeded  immediately, 
as  we  were  still  in  full  career,  for  the  south,  to  give  orders  that  our  sail 
ahould  be  instantly  lowered,  and  not  a  moment  lost  in  retracing  our  course. 

In  giving  these  directions,  however,  it,  for  the  first  time,  occurred  to  me, 
that,  as  I  had  hired  this  yacht  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mempnis,  where  it  was 
probable  the  flight  of  the  young  Priestess  would  be  most  vigilantly  tracked,  we 
should  run  tlie  risk  of  betraying  to  the  boatmen  the  place  of  her  retreat;  — 
and  there  was  now  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  taking  precautions  against 
this  danger.  Desiring,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  landed  at  a  small  village 
on  the  shore,  under  pretence  of  paying  a  visit  to  some  shrine  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  there  dismissed  our  barge,  and  was  relieved  from  fear  of  fur&er  ob- 
aervation,  by  seeing  it  again  set  sail,  and  resume  its  course  fleetly  up  the 
current 

From  the  boats  of  aU  descriptions  that  lay  idle  beside  the  bank,  I  now 
■elected  one,  in  every  respect,  suited  to  my  purpose,  —  being,  in  its  shape 
and  accommodations,  a  miniature  of  our  former  vessel,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
so  light  and  small  as  to  be  manageable  by  myself  alone,  and  requiring,  with 
the  luivantage  of  the  current,  little  more  than  a  hand  to  steer  it.  This  boat  I 
sncceeded,  without  much  difficulty,  in  purchasing,  and,  after  a  short  delay,  we 
were  again  afloat  down  the  current;  —  the  sun  just  then  sinking,  in  conscious 
glory,  over  his  own  golden  shrines  in  the  Libyan  waste. 

The  evening  was  calmer  and  more  lovely  than  any  that  had  yet  smiled 
upon  our  voyage;  and,  as  we  left  the  shore,  a  strain  of  sweet  melody  came 
soothingly  over  our  ears.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  young  Nubian  girl,  whom  we 
saw  kneeling  before  an  acacia,  upon  the  baidc,  and  singing,  while  her  com* 
panioBs  stood  around,  the  wild  song  of  invocation,  which ,  in  her  country,  they 
address  to  that  enchanted  tree:  — 

"Ota!  Abyssinian  tree, 
We  pray,  we  pray  lo  thee: 
By  Ihe  glow  of  thy  firolden  frait,  ^ 

And  the  violet  hue  of  ihy  flower, 
And  the  greeting  mute 
Of  thy  bouffh'M  salute 
To  the  stranger  who  seeks  thy  bower.  * 

'^'''  .    11. 

"Oh!  Abyssinian  tree. 

How  the  traveller  blesses  thee, 
When  the  nlffbt  no  moon  allows, 
And  the  sonsH  hour  is  near. 

And  thou  bend*st  thy  boughs 

To  kiss  his  brows, 
Ssv'ini?,  *Come  rest  thee  here.' 

Oh!  Abyssinian  tree, 

Thus  bow  thy  head  to  me!" 

In  the  burden  of  this  song  the  companions  of  the  young  Nubian  joined;  luid 
we  heard  the  words,  "Oh!  Abyssinian  tree,**  dying  away  on  the  breeze,  long 
after  the  whole  gronp  had  been  lost  to  our  eyes. 

Whetlier,  in  the  new  arrangement  which  I  had  made  for  our  voyage,  any 
motive,  besides  those  which  I  professed,  had  a  share ^  I  can  scarcely,  even 
myself,  —  so  bewildered  were  then  my  feelings, —  determine.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  current  borne  us  away  from  all  human  dwellings,  and  we  were  alone  on 
the  waters,  with  not  a  soul  near,  than  I  felt  how  closely  such  solitude  draws 
hearts  together,  and  how  much  more  we  seemed  to  belong  to  each  other,  than 
when  there  were  eyes  around  us.' 

^  See  an  account  of  this  sensitive  tree,  which  bends  down  its  branches  lo  those 
who  approach  it,  in  M.  Jomard's  DescripUon  of  Syene  and  the  Cataracts. 
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The  same  feeling,  but  withoat  the  same  sense  of  its  danger,  was  manifest 
in  every  look  and  word  of  Aletlie.  The  oonscioasness  of  ttie  one  great  effort 
which  she  had  made  appeared  to  have  satisfied  her  heart  on  tJie  score  of  duty,  ~ 
while  the  devoted ness  witli  whicli  she  saw  I  attended  to  her  every  wish,  was 
felt  with  all  that  trusting  gratitude  which,  in  woman,  is  the  day-spring  of  love. 
She  was,  therefore,  happy,  innocently  happy;  and  the  conliding,  and  even 
affectionate,  anreserve  of  tier  manner ,  while  it  rendered  my  trust  more  sacred, 
made  it  also  far  more  difficult 

It  was  only,  however,  upon  subjects  unconnected  with  our  situation  or  fate, 
that  she  yielded  to  such  interchange  of  thought,  or  that  her  voice  ventured  to 
answer  mine.  The  moment  I  alluded  to  tiie  destiny  that  awaited  us,  all  her 
cheerfulness  fled,  and  she  became  saddened  and  silent  When  I  described  to 
her  the  beanty  of  my  own  native  land  —  its  founts  of  inspiration  and  fields  of 
glory  —  her  eyes  sparkled  with  sympathy ,  and  sometimes  even  softened  into 
fondness.  But  when  I  ventured  to  whisper,  tliat,  in  that  glorious  country,  a 
life  full  of  lovQ»and  liberty  awaited  her;  when  I  proceeded  to  contrast  the 
adoration  and  bliss  she  might  command,  with  the  gloomy  austerities  of  the  life 
to  which  she  was  hastening,  —  it  was  like  the  coming  of  a  sudden  cloud  over 
a  summer  sky.  Her  head  sunk,  as  she  listened;  —  I  waited  in  vain  for  an 
answer;  and  when  half  playfully  reproaching  her  for  this  silence,  I  stooped  to 
take  her  hand,  I  could  feel  the  warm  tears  fast  falling  over  it 

But  even'tliis  —  feeble  as  was  tlie  hope  it  held  out  —  was  still  a  glimpse 
of  happiness.  Though  it  foreboded  that  I  should  lose  her,  it  also  whispered 
that  I  was  loved.  Like  tliat  lake ,  in  the  Land  of  Roses ,  *  whose  waters  are 
half  sweet,  half  bitter,  I  felt  my  fate  to  be  a  compound  of  bliss  and  pain,  — 
but  its  very  pain  well  worth  all  ordinary  bliss. 

»  And  thus  did  the  hours  of  that  night  pass  along;  while  every  moment 
shortened  our  happy  dream,  and  the  current  seemed  to  flow  with  a  snafter  pace 
tlian  any  that  ever  yet  hurried  to  the  sea.  Not  a  feature  of  the  whole  scene 
but  lives,  at  tliis  moment,  freshly  in  my  memory;  —  the  broken  star4ight  on 
the  water ;  —  tJie  rippling  sound  of  the  boat ,  as ,  without  oar  or  sail,  it  went, 
like  a  thing  of  enchantment,  down  the  stream;  •  the  scented  fire,  bunting 
beside  us  upon  the  deck,  and,  then,  tliat  face,  on  which  its  light  fell,  revealing, 
at  every  moment,  some  new  charm,  —  some  blush  or  look,  more  beautiful  than 
the  last! 

Often,  while  I  sat  gazing,  forgetful  of  all  else,  in  this  world,  our  boat,  left 
wholly  to  itself,  would  drive  from  its  course,  and,  bearing  us  away  to  the  bank, 
get  entangled  in  the  water-flowers,  or  be  caught  in  some  eddy,  ere  I  perceived 
where  we  were.  Once,  too,  when  the  rustling  of  my  oar  among  the  flowers 
had  startled  away  from  tlie  bank  some  wild  antelopes,  that  had  stolen,  at  that 
still  hour,  to  drink  of  tlie  Nile,  what  an  emblem  did  I  think  it  of  tlie  young 
heart  then  beside  me ,  —  tasting ,  for  the  first  time ,  of  hope  and  love ,  and  so 
soon,  alas,  to  be  scared  from  their  sweetness  for  ever! 


CHAPTER    XV. 


Tub  niglit  was  now  far  advanced;  —  the  bend  of  our  course  towards  the 
left,  and  tlie  closing  in  of  tlie  eastern  hills  upon  tlie  river,  gave  warning  of 
our  approach  to  the  henuifs  dwelling.  Every  minute  now  appeared  liHe  tlie 
last  of  existence;  and  I  felt  a  sinking  of  despair  at  my  heart,  which  would 
have  been  intolerable,  had  not  a  resolution  that  suddenly,  and  as  if  by  inspira- 
tion, occurred  to  me,  presented  a  glimpse  of  hope  which,  in  some  degree, 
calmed  my  feelings. 

Much  as  I  had,  all  my  life,  despised  hypocrisy,  —  the  very  sect  I  had  em- 
braced being  chiefly  recommended  to  me  by  the  war  they  continued  to  wage 
upon  the  cant  of  all  others ,  —  it  was ,  nevertheless ,  in  hypocrisy  that  I  now 
scrupled  not  to  take  refuge  from  that  calamity  which  to  me  was  far  worse  than 
either  shame  or  death,  my  senaration  from  Alethe.  In  my  despair,  I  adopted 
the  humiliating  plan  —  deeply  mimiliating  as  I  felt  it  to  be,  even  amid  the  joy 
with  which  I  welcomed  it  —  of  offering  myself  to  this  hermit,  as  a  convert  to 
his  faith,  and  thus  becoming  the  fellow-disciple  of  Alellie  under  his  care! 

From  the  moment  I  resolved  upon  this  plan  my  spirit  felt  lightened.  Though 

^  Tbe  province  of  Arsiuoe,  now  Fioum. 
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having  folly  before  my  eyes  the  labyrinth  of  Iniposinre  into  which  it  would  lead 
me,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the  chance  of  onr  being  still  together.  In  this 
hope,  all  pride,  all  ohHosophy  was  forgotten,  and  everything  seemed  tolerable, 
hut  uie  prospect  of  losing  her. 

Thas  resolved,  it  was  with  somewhat  less  recluctant  feelings,  that  I  now 
undertook ,  at  the  anxious  desire  of  iny  companion,  to  ascertain  the  site  of  tliat 
well-known  mountain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  dwelling  of  the  anchoret 
lay.  We  had  already  passed  one  or  two  stupendous  rocks,  which  stood,  detached, 
like  fortresses,  over  tlie  river*s  brink,  and  which,  in  some  degree,  corresponded 
with  tlie  description  on  the  leaf.  So  little  was  there  of  life  now  stirring  along 
the  shores,  that  I  had  begun  almost  to  despair  of  any  assistance  from  inquiry, 
when,  on  looking  to  the  western  bank,  1  saw  a  boatman  among  the  sedges, 
towing  his  small  boat,  with  some  difficulty,  np  the  current  HaiUng  him  as  we 
passed,  I  asked,  —  ''Where  stands  the  Mountain  of  the  Birds?**  —  and  he 
Aad  hardly  time  to  answer,  as  he  pointed  above  us,  ''There,**  when  we  per- 
ceived that  we  were  just  then  entering  into  the  shadow,  which  this  mighty  rock 
flings  across  tlie  whole  of  the  flood. 

In  a  few  moments  we  had  reached  the  moutli  of  the  ravine ,  of  which  the 
Mountain  of  tlie  Birds  forms  one  of  the  sides,  and  through  which  the  scanty 
canal  from  tlie  Nile  flows.  At  the  sight  of  this  awful  chasm,  within  some  of 
whose  dreary  recesses  (if  we  had  rightly  interpreted  the  ieaf)  the  dwelling  of 
the  Solitary  was  to  be  found,  our  voices  sunk  at  once  into  a  low  whisper, 
while  Alethe  turned  round  to  me  with  a  look  of  awe  and  eagerness,  as  it 
doubtfol  whether  I  had  not  already  disappeared  from  her  side.  A  quick  move- 
ment, however,  of  her  hand  towards  the  ravine,  told  too  plainly  that  her 
purpose  was  still  unchanged.  Immediately  checking,  therefore,  with  my  oars, 
the  career  of  our  boat,  1  succeeded ,  after  no  small  exertion ,  in  turning  it  out 
of  the  current  of  the  river,  and  steering  into  this  bleak  and  stagnant  canal. 

Onr  transition  from  life  and  btooin  to  the  very  depth  of  desolation  was 
immediate.  While  the  water  on  one  side  of  the  ravine  lay  buried  in  shadow, 
tlie  white  skeleton-like  crags  of  the  other  stood  aloft  in  the  pale  glare  of  moon- 
light. The  sluggish  stream  through  which  we  moved  yielded  sullenly  to  the  oar, 
and  the  shriek  of  a  few  water-birds,  which  we  had  roused  from  their  fastnesses,  , 
was  succeeded  by  a  silence,  so  dead  and  awful,  that  our  lips  seemed  afraid  tcT 
disturb  it  by  a  breath;  and  half-whispered  exclamations,  "How  dreary!**  — 
"How  dismal!**  —  were  almost  tlie  only  words  exchanged  between  us. 

We  had  proceeded  for  some  time  through  this  gloomy  defile,  when,  at 
a  short  distance  before  us,  among  the  rocks  upon  which  the  moonlight  fell, 
we  perceived,  on  a  ledge  but  little  elevated  above  the  canal,  a  small  hnt  or 
cave,  which,  from  a  tree  or  two  planted  around  it,  had  some  appearance  of 
being  the  abode  of  a  human  being.  "This,  then,**  thought  I,  "is  the  home  to 
which  she  is  destined!**  —  A  chill  of  despair  came  again  over  niy  heart,  and 
the  oars,  as  I  sat  gazing,  lay  motionless  m  my  hands. 

I  found  Alethe,  too,  whose  eyes  had  caught  the  same  object,  drawing  closer 
to  my  side  than  she  had  yet  ventured.  Laying  her  hand  agitatedly  upon  mine, 
"We  must  here,**  said  sJie,  "part  for  ever.**  I  turned  to  her,  as  she  spoke; 
there  was  a  tenderness,  a  despondency  in  her  countenance,  that  at  once  sad- 
dened and  inflamed  my  souL  ''Part!**  I  exclaimed  passionately,  —  "No!  — 
the  same  God  shall  receive  us  both.  Thy  faith,  Alethe,  shall,  from  this  honr, 
be  mine,  and  I  will  live  and  die  in  this  desert  with  thee!** 

Her  surprise,  her  delight  at  these  words,  was  like  a  momentary  deliriunu 
The  wild,  anxious  smile,  with  which  she  looked  into  my  face,  as  if  to  ascertain 
whether  she  had,  indeed,  heard  my  words  aright,  bespoke  a  happiness  too 
much  for  reason  to  bear.  At  length  the  fulness  of  her  heart  found  relief  in 
tears;  and,  murmuring  forth  an  incoherent  blessing  on  my  name,  she  let  her 
head  fall  languidly  and  powerlessly  on  my  arm.  The  lig*ht  from  onr  boat-fire 
slione  upon  her  face.  I  saw  her  eyes,  which  she  had  closed  for  a  moment, 
again  opening  upon  me  witli  the  same  tenderness ,  and  —  merciful  Providence, 
how  I  remember  tiiat  moment!  —  was  on  the  point  of  bending  down  my  lips 
towards  hers,  when,  suddenly,  in  the  air  above  us,  as  if  it  came  direct  from 
heaven,  there  burst  forth  a  strain  of  choral  music,  that  with  its  solemn  sweet- 
ness filled  the  whole  valley. 

Breaking  away  from  my  caress  at  these  supernatural  sounds,  the  maiden 
threw  herself  trembling  upon  her  knees,  and,  not  daring  to  look  up ,  exclaimed 
wildly,  "My  mother,  oh  my  mother!*' 

It  was  the  Christian*s  morning  hymn  that  we  heard;  *-  the  same,  as  I 
learned  afterwards,  that,  on  their  high  terrace  at  Mempliis,  she  had  been  taught 
by  her  mother  to  sing  to  the  rising  sun. 

Scarcely  less  startled  than  my  companion,  I  looked  up,  and,  at  the  very 
summit  of  the  rock  above  us,  saw  a  light,   appearing  to  come  from  a  small 
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opening  or  window,  throoffh  which  the  sonnds  alio,  that  had  appeared  to  no 
ao  Bopernatnral^  issued.  There  could  be  no  doabt,  that  we  had  now  found  — 
if  not  the  dwelling  of  the  anchoret  —  at  least,  the  haunt  of  some  of  the  Christiaa 
brotherhood  of  these  rocks,  by  whose  assistance  we  could  not  fail  to  find  ihn 
place  of  his  retreat. 

The  agitation,  into  which  Aletbe  had  been  thrown  by  the  first  burst  of  tiiat 
psalmody,  soon  yielded  to  the  softening  recollections  which  it  brought  back; 
and  a  calm  came  over  her  brow,  such  as  it  had  never  before  worn,  since  we 
met  She  seemed  to  feel  that  she  had  now  reached  her  destined  haven,  and  to 
hail,  as  the  voice  of  heaven  itself,  those  solemn  sounds  by  which  she  was 
welcomed  to  it 

In  her  tranquillity,  however,  -I  was  very  far  from  yet  sympathizing.  Im- 
patient to  learn  all  that  awaited  her  as  well  as  myself,  I  pushed  our  boat  close 
to  the  base  of  the  rock ,  so  as  to  bring  it  directly  under  that  lighted  window 
on  the  summit,  to  find  my  way  np  to  which  was  now  my  immediate  object 
Having  hastily  received  my  instructions  from  Alethe,  and  made  her  repeat  again 
the  name  of  the  Christian  whom  we  sought,  I  sprang  upon  the  bank,  and  waa 
not  long  in  discovering  a  sort  of  patli,  or  stairway,  cut  rudely  out  of  the  rock, 
and  leading,  as  I  found,  by  easy  windings,  up  the  steep. 

After  ascending  for  some  time,  I  arrived  at  a  level  space  or  ledge,  which 
the  hand  of  labour  had  succeeded  in  converting  into  a  garden,  and  which  was 
planted,  here  and  there ^  with  fig-trees  and  palms.  Around  it,  too,  I  could 
perceive,  through  the  glimmering  light,  a  number  of  smaU  caves  or  grottos, 
into  some  of  which,  human  beings  might  find  an  entrance;  while  others  ap- 
peared of  no  larger  dimensions  than  Siose  tombs  of  the  Sacred  Birds  which 
are  seen  ranged  around  Lake  Moeris. 

I  was  still,  1  found,  but  half-way  up  tlie  ascent,  nor  could  perceive  any 
further  means  of  continuing  my  course,  as  the  mountain  from  hence  rose, 
almost  perpendicularly,  like  a  wall.  At  length,  however,  on  exploring  around, 
I  discovered  behind  the  shade  of  a  fig-tree  a  large  ladder  of  wood,  reatiag 
firmly  against  the  rock,  and  affording  an  easy  and  safe  ascent  up  the  steep. 

Having  ascertained  thus  far,  I  again  descended  to  the  boat  for  Alethe, 
whom  I  found  trembling  already  at  lier  short  solitude;  and  having  led  her  up 
the  stairway  to  tliis  quiet  garden,  left  her  lodged  securely,  amid  its  holy  silence, 
while  I  pursued  my  way  upward  to  the  light  on  the  rock. 

At  ttie  top  of  the  long  ladder  I  found  myself  on  another  ledge  or  platform, 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  first,  but  planted  in  tlie  same  manner,  with  trees, 
and,  as  I  could  perceive  by  the  mingled  light  of  morning  and  the  moon,  em- 
bellished with  fiowers.  I  was  now  near  the  summit;  —  there  remained  bnt 
another  short  ascent,  and,  as  a  ladder  against  the  rock  supplied,  as  before,  the 
means  of  scaling  it,  I  was  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  opemng  from  which  the 
light  issued. 

I  had  ascended  gently,  as  well  from  a  feeling  of  awe  at  the  whole  scene, 
as  from  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  rudely  the  rites  on  which  I  intruded.  My 
approach,  therefore,  being  unheard,  an  opportunity  was,  for  some  moments, 
afforded  me  of  observing  the  group  within,'  before  my  appearance  at  the  window 
was  discovered. 

In  the  middle  of  the  apartment ,  which  seemed  once  to  have  been  a  Pagan 
oratory,  tliere  was  collected  an  assembly  of  about  seven  or  eight  persons,  some 
male,  some  female,  kneeling  in  silence  round  a  small  altar;  —  while,  among 
them,  as  if  presiding  over  their  ceremony,  stood  an  aged  man,  who,  at  the 
moment  of  my  arrival,  was  presenting  to  one  of  the  female  worshippers  an 
alabaster  cup,  which  she  applied,  with  profound  reverence,  to  her  lips.  The 
Tenerable  countenance  of  the  minister,  as  he  pronounced  a  short  prayer  over 
her  head,  wore  an  expression  of  profound  feeling  timt  showed  how  wholly  he 
was  absorbed  in  that  rite;  and  when  she  had  drank  of  the  cup,  —  which  I  saw 
had  engraven  on  its  side  the  image  of  ahead,  with  a  glory  round  it,  —  the  holy 
man  bent  down  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

After  this  parting  salutation,  tiie  whole  group  rose  silently  from  their  knees; 
and  it  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that,  by  a  cry  of  terror  from  one  of  the 
women,  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  at  the  window  was  discovered.  The 
whole  assembly  seemed  startled  and  alarmed,  except  him,  that  superior  person, 
who,  advancing  from  the  altar,  with  an  unmoved  look,  raised  the  latch  of  the 
door  adjoining  to  the  window,  and  admitted  me. 

There  was,  in  this  old  man*s  features,  a  mixture  of  elevation  and  sweet- 
ness, of  simplicity  and  energy,  which  commanded  at  once  attachment  and 
homage;  and  half  hoping,  half  fearing,  to  find  in  him  the  destined  guardian  of 
Alethe,  1  looked  anxiously  in  his  face,  as  I  entered,  and  pronouno^  the  name 
^^Melaaius!**  —  ^^Melanins  is  my  name,  young  stranger,**  he  answered;  ^'and 
whether  in  friendship  or  in  enmity  thou  comest,  Melanius  blesses  thee.**    Thai 
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•syiiig,  he  made  a  ttgn  with  his  riRlit  hand  above  my  head,  while ,  with  inro- 
Ivjitary  respect  ^  I  bowed  beneath  the  benediction. 

*^Let  this  Toinme,**  I  replied,  ** answer  for  the  peaoefnlness  of  my  mis- 
sion ,**  —  at  the  same  time ,  placing  in  his  hands  the  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
which  had  been  his  own  gift  to  the  mother  of  Alethe,  and  which  her  child  now 
brought  as  the  credential  of  her  claims  on  his  protection.  At  the  sight  of  this 
sacred  pledge,  which  he  recognised  instantly,  the  solemnity  that  had  at  first 
marked  his  reception  of  me  softened  into  tenderness.  Thoughts  of  other  times 
appeared  to  pass  through  his  mind;  and  as.  with  a  sigh  of  recollection,  he  took 
the  book  from  my  hands ,  some  words  on  ue  outer  leaf  caught  his  eye.  They 
were  few,  —  but  contained,  mpst  probably,  the  last  wishes  of  the  dying  Theora; 
for  as  he  read  them  over  eagerly,  I  saw  tears  in  his  aged  eyes.  *^The  trust," 
lie  said,  with  a  faltering  voice,  ^Ms  precious  and  sacred,  and  God  will  enable, 
1  hope,  his  servant  to  guard  it  faithfully.** 

During  this  short  dialogue,  the  other  persons  of  the  assembly  had  departed,-— 
being,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  brethren  from  the  neighbouring  bank  of  the  Nile, 
who  came  thus  secretly  before  daybreak,  to  join  in  worshipping  their  God. 
Fearful  lest  their  descent  down  the  rock  might  alarm  Alethe,  i  hurried  briefly 
over  the  lew  words  of  explanation  that  remained,  and  leaving  the  venerable 
Christiaii  to  follow  at  his  leisure,  hastened  anxiously  down  to  rejoin  the  young 
maiden. 


CHAPTER    XVL 


Mblamivs  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  zealous  Christians  of  Egypt,  who, 
following  the  recent  example  of  the  hermit,  Paul,  bade  farewell  to  all  the  com- 
forts of  social  existence ,  and  betook  themselves  to  a  life  of  contemplation  in 
the  desert  Less  selfish,  however,  in  his  piety,  than  most  of  these  ascetics,  Me^ 
lanius  forgot  not  the  world,  in  leaving  it  He  knew  that  man  was  not  born  to 
live  wholly  for  himself;  that  his  relation  to  human  kind  was  that  of  the  link  to 
the  thain,  and  that  even  his  solitude  should  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
others.  In  flying,  therefore,  from  the  din  and  disturbance  of  life,  he  sought  not 
to  place  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  its  sympathies,  but  selected  a  retreat  where 
he  could  combine  the  advantage  of  solitude  with  those  opportunities  of  being 
iisefnl  to  his  fellow-men,  which  a  neighbourhood  to  their  populous  haunts 
Would  afibrd. 

That  taste  for  ttie  gloom  of  subterranean  recesses ,  which  tiie  race  of  Mis- 
xaim  inherit  from  their  Ktfaiopian  ancestors,  had,  by  hollowing  out  all  Egypt  into 
caverns  and  crypts,  supplied  these  Christian  anchorets  with  an  ample  choice  of 
retreats.  Accordingly,  some  found  a  shelter  in  the  grottos  of  Elethya;^— others, 
among  the  royal  tombs  of  the  Thebaid.  In  the  middle  of  the  Seven  VaUe}«, 
where  the  son  rarely  shines,  a  few  have  fixed  their  dim  and  melanclioly  retreat; 
while  others  have  sought  the  neighbourhood  of  the  red  Lakes  of  Nitria,  and 
there,  like  those  Pagan  solitaries  of  old,  who  fixed  their  dwelling  among  the 
palm-trees  near  the  Dead  Sea,  p«8s  their  whole  lives  in  musing  amidst  the  ste- 
rility of  nature,  and  seem  tu  find,  in  her  desolation,  peace. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Said ,  to  tlie  east  of  the  river,  that 
Melanius,  as  we  have  seen,  chose  his  place  of  seclusion,  —  having  all  the  life 
and  fertility  of  the  Nile  on  one  side ,  and  the  lone ,  dismal  barrenness  of  the 
desert  on  the  other.  Half-way  down  this  mountain,  where  it  impends  over  the 
ravine,  he  found  a  series  of  caves  or  grottos  dug  out  of  the  rodk^  which  had, 
in  other  times,  ministered  to  some  purpose  of  mystery,  but  whose  use  had  long 
been  forgotten ,  and  their  recesses  abando|ied. 

To  this  place,  after  the  banishment  of  his  great  roaster,  Origen,  Melaaiva, 
with  a  few  faithful  followers ,  retired,  and  there ,  by  the  example  of  his  inno- 
cent life,  as  well  as  by  his  fervid  eloquence,  succeeded  in  winning  crowds  of 
converts  to  his  faithJ^  Placed,  as  he  was,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rich 
city,  AntinoS,  though  he  mingled  not  with  its  multitude,  his  name  and  his  fame 
were  ever  among  them,  and,  to  aU  who  sought  alter  instrnction  or  consolation, 
the  cell  of  the  hermit  wns  always  open. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigid  abstinence  of  his  own  habits,  he  was  yet  careful 
to  provide  for  the  comforts  of  others*  Content  witli  a  rude  pallet  of  straw, 
himself,  he  had  always  for  the  stranger  a  less  homely  resting-plaoe.  From  his 
grotto,  the  wayfaring  and  iJie  indigent  never  went  nnr^resh^;  and,  with  the 
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aid  of  some  of  his  brediren,  he  had  formed  gardens  along  the  ledges  of  the 
mountain  f  which  gave  an  air  of  life  and  cheerfulness  to  his  rocky  dwelling, 
and  supplied  him  with  the  chief  necessaries  of  such  a  dimate,  —  fruit  and 
shade. 

Though  the  acquaintance  he  had  formed  with  the  mother  of  Alethe,  during 
the  short  period  of  ner  attendance  at  the  school  of  Origen^was  soon  interrupt- 
ed, and  never  afterwards  renewed,  the  interest  which  he  had  then  taken  in 
her  fate  was  far  too  lively  to  be  forgotten.  He  had  seen  the  zeal  with  which 
her  young  heart  welcomed  instruction ;  and  the  thought  that  so  promising  a  can- 
didate for  heaven  should  have  relapsed  into  idolatry^  came  often ,  with  dUsquiet* 
ing  apprehension,  over  his  mind. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  true  pleasure,  that,  but  a  year  or  two  before 
Theora's  death,  he  had  learned  by  a  private  communication  from  her,  trans- 
mitted through  a  Christian  embalmer  of  Memphis,  that  ^*not  only  had  her  own 
heart  taken  root  in  the  faith,  but  that  a  new  bud  had  flowered  with  the  same 
divine  hope,  and  tliat,  ere  long,  he  might  see  them  both  transplanted  to  the 
desert.'' 

The  coming,  therefore,  of  Alethe  was  far  less  a  surprise  to  him,  than  her 
coming  thus  alone  was  a  shock  and  a  sorrow ;  and  the  silence  of  their  first  meet- 
ing showed  how  painfully  both  remembered  that  the  tie  wJiich  had  brought  them 
togetiier  was  no  longer  of  this  world,  -  tliat  the  hand,  which  should  have 
been  then  joined  witli  theirs,  was  mouldering  in  the  tomb.  I  now  saw  that  not 
even  religion  was  proof  against  the  sadness  of  mortality.  For,  as  tlie  old  man  put 
the  ringlets  aside  from  her  forehead,  and  contemplated  in  that  clear  countenance 
the  reflection  of  what  her  mother  had  been,  there  was  a  mournfulness  mingled 
with  his  piety ^  as  he  said,  ^^Heaven  rest  her  soul!'*  which  showed  how  little 
OTen  the  certainty  of  a  heaven  for  those  we  love  can  reconcile  us  to  the  pain 
of  having  lost  them  on  eartli. 

The  full  light  of  day  liad  now  risen  upon  the  desert,  and  our  host,  remind- 
ed, by  the  faint  looks  of  Alethe,  of  the  many  anxious  hours  we  had  passed 
without  sleep,  proposed  that  we  should  seek,  in  the  chambers  of  the  rock, 
such  rest  as  a  hermit's  dwelling  could  otfer.  Pointing  to  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  openings,  as  he  addressed  me,  —  ^^Thon  wilt  find,"'  he  said,  ''in  that 
grotto  a  bed  of  fresh  doum  leaves ,  and  may  the  consciousness  of  having  pro- 
tected the  orphan  sweeten  thy  sleep!*' 

1  felt  how  dearly  this  praise  had  been  earned,  and  already  almost  repented 
of  having  deserved  it.  There  was  a  sadness  in  the  countenance  of  Aletne ,  as 
I  took  leave  of  her,  to  which  the  forebodings  of  my  own  heart  but  too  futh- 
fully  responded;  nor  could  I  help  fearing,  as  her  hand  parted  Ungeringly  from 
mine,  that  I  had,  by  tliis  sacrifice,  placed  her  beyOnd  my  reach  for  ever. 

Having  lighted  for  me  a  lamp,  whicli,  in  these  recesses,  even  at  noon,  is 
necessary,  tlie  holy  man  led  me  to  the  entrance  of  the  grotto.  And  here,  I  blush 
to  say,  my  career  of  hypocrisy  began.  With  the  sole  view  of  obtaining  another 
ff lance  at  Alethe,  I  turned  humbly  to  solicit  the  benediction  of  the  Christian,  and, 
having  conveyed  to  her,  while  bending  reverently  down,  as  much  of  the  deep 
feeling  of  my  soul  as  looks  could  express,  I  then,  with  a  desponding  spirit, 
hurried  into  the  cavern. 

A  short  passage  led  me  to  the  chamber  within ,  — -  the  walls  of  which  I 
found  covered,  like  those  of  the  grottos  of  Lycopolis  ^  with  paintings ,  which, 
though  executed  long  ages  ago,  looked  as  fresh  as  if  their  colours  were  but  laid  on 
yesterday.  They  were ,  all  of  tliem ,  representations  of  rural  and  domestic 
scenes;  and,  in  the  greater  number,  the  melancholy  imagination  of  the  artist 
had  called  in,  as  usual,  tlie  presence  of  Death,  to  throw  his  shadow  over  the 
picture. 

My  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  one  series  of  subjects ,  throughout 
the  whole  of  which  the  same  group  ~  consisting  of  a  youth ,  a  maiden ,  and 
two  aged  persons,  who  appeared  to  be  the  father  and  mother  of  the  girl,  — 
were  represented  in  all  the  details  of  their  daily  life.  The  looks  and  attitudes 
of  the  young  people  denoted  that  tliey  were  lovers ;  and ,  sometimes,  they  were 
seen  sitting  under  a  canopy  of  flowers,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  each  otlier*s 
faces,  as  though  they  could  never  look  away;  sometimes,  they  appeared  walking 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 

-on  one  of  thoso  swe^t  nights 


When  Isls,  the  pure  star  of  lovers,  lights 

Her  bridal  crescent  o'er  the  holy  stream,— 

When  wandering  youths  and  maidens  wateh  her  beam, 

And  number  o'er  tne  nights  she  hath  In  run, 

Ere  sht?  again  embrace  ner  bridegroom  sun. 

Through  all  these  scenes  of  endearment  the  two  elder  persons  stood  by;— 
their  calm  countenances  touched  with  a  share  of  that  bliss ,   in  whose  perfect 
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Mght  die  young  lovers  were  basking^.  Thas  far,  all  was  happiness;  —  biit  the 
sad  lesson  of  mortality  was  yet  to  come.  In  the  last  picture  of  the  series,  one 
of  the  figures  was  missing.  It  was  that  of  the  young  maiden,  who  had  dis- 
appeared from  among  them.  On  the  brinic  of  a  dark  lake  stood  the  three  who 
remained;  while  a  boat,  jost  departing  for  the  City  of  the  Dead,  told  too  plainly 
the  end  of  tlieir  dream  of  happiness. 

This  memorial  of  a  sorrow  of  other  times  —  of  a  sorrow,  ancient  as  death 
itself,  —  was  not  wanting  to  deepen  the  melancholy  of  my  mind,  or  to  add  to  the 
weight  of  the  many  bo<Ungs  that  pressed  upon  it. 

After  a  night,  as  it  seemed,  of  anxious  and  unsleeping  thought,  I  rose 
from  my  bed  and  returned  to  the  garden.  I  found  the  Christian  alone, — seated, 
under  the  shade  of  one  of  his  trees,  at  a  small  table,  with  a  volume  unrolled 
before  him,  while  a  beautiful  antelope  lay  sleeping  at  his  feet  Struck  forcibly 
by  the  contrast  which  he  presented  to  those  haughty  priests,  whom  I  had  seen 
surrounded  by  the  pomp  and  gorgeousness  of  temples,  '^Is  this,  then,** 
thought  I,  ^Hhe  faith  before  which  the  world  now  trembles  —  its  temple 
the  desert,  its  treasury  a  book,  and  its  High  Priest  the  solitary  dweller  of  the 
rock  ?** 

He  had  prepared  for  me  a  simple,  but  hospitable  repast,  of  ^trhich  fruits 
from  his  own  garden,  the  white  bread  of  Olyra,  and  the  juice  of  the  honey^ 
cane,  were  the  most  costly  luxuries.  His  manner  to  me  was  even  more  cor- 
dial and  fatherly  than  before ;  but  the  absence  of  Alethe ,  and ,  still  more ,  the 
ominous  reserve,  with  which  he  not  only,  himself,  refrained  from  all  mention 
of  her  name ,  but  eluded  the  few  inquiries ,  by  which  I  sought  to  lead  to  it, 
seemed  to  confirm  all  tlie  apprehensions  I  had  felt  in  parting  from  her. 

She  had  acquainted  him,  it  was  evident,  with  tlie  whole  history  of  our 
flight.  My  reputation  as  a  philosopher  —  my  desire  to  become  a  Christian  *-  all 
was  already  known  to  the  zealous  Anchoret,  and  the  subject  of  my  conversion 
was  the  very  first  on  which  he  entered^  Oh,  pride  of  philosophy ,  how  wert 
thou  then  humbled ,  and  with  what  shame  did  I  stand^  in  the  ]>resence  of  that 
yenerable  man,  not  daring  to  let  my  eyes  meet  his,  while,  with  ingenuous  trust 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  intention,  he  welcomed  me  to  a  participation  of  his  holy 
hope,  and  imprinted  the  Kiss  of  Charity  on  my  infidel  brow! 

Embarrassed  as  I  could  not  but  feel  by  die  humiliating  consciousness  of  hy- 
pocrisy, I  was  even  still  more  perplexed  by  my  almost  total  ignorance  of  the 
real  tenets  of  the  faith  to  which  1  profess^  myself  a  convert.  Abashed  and 
confused,  and  with  a  heart  sick  at  its  own  deceit,  I  Listened  to  the  animated 
and  eloquent  gratulations  of  the  Christian,  as  though  they  were  words  in  a 
dream ,  without  any  link  or  meaning ;  nor  could  disguise  but  by  the  mockery 
of  a  reverent  bow ,  at  every  pause ,  the  total  want  of  self-possession,  and  even 
of  speech ,  under  which  I  laboured. 

A  few  minutes  more  of  such  trial ,  and  I  must  have  avowed  my  imposture. 
But  the  holy  man  saw  my  embarrassment;  ~  and,  whether  mistaking  it  for  awe, 
or  knowing  it  to  be  ignorance,  relieved  me  from  my  perplexity  by,  at  once, 
changing  the  theme.  Having  gently  awakened  his  antelope  from  its  sleep,  *■  You 
have  doubtless,**  he  said,  ^'heard  of  my  brother-anchoret,  Paul,  who,  from  his 
cave  in  the  marble  mountains,  near  the  Red  Sea,  sends  hourly  the  blessed 
*  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving*  to  heaven.  Of  hit  walks ,  they  tell  me ,  a  lion  is  the 
companion;  but,  for  me,**  he  added  with  a  playful  and  significant  smile,  *Vho 
try  my  powers  of  taming  but  on  the  gentler  animahi ,  this  feeble  child  of  the 
desert  is  a  far  fitter  playmate.**  Then,  taking  his  staflf,  and  putting  the  time- 
worn  volume  which  he  had  been  perusing  into  a  large  goatnikin  pouch,  that 
hung  by  his  side,  **I  vrill  now,**  said  he,  "conduct  thee  over  my  rocky  king- 
dom ,  —  that  tiiou  mayest  see  in  what  drear  and  barren  places  that  *  sweet  fruit 
of  the  spirit,*  Peace,  may  be  gathered.**  ^ 

To  speak  of  peace  to  a  heart  throbbing,  as  nu'ne  did,  at  that  moment,  was 
like  talking  of  some  distant  harbour  to  the  mariner  sinking  at  sea.  In  vain  did 
I  look  around  for  some  sign  of  Alethe ;  —  in  vain  make  an  effort  even  to  utter 
her  name.  Consciousness  of  my  own  deceit,  as  well  as  a  fear  of  awakening 
in  the  mind  of  Melanin s  any  suspicion  that  might  tend  to  frustrate  my  only  hope, 
threw  a  fetter  over  my  spirit  and  checked  my  tongue.  In  humble  silence,  there- 
fore, I  followed,  wlule  the  cheerful  old  man.  with  slow,  but  firm  step, 
ascended  the  rods,  by  the  same  ladders  which  I  had  mounted  on  the  preceding 
•night 

During  the  time  when  theDecian  Persecution  was  raging  many  Christians,  as 
he  told  me,  of  the  neighbourhood  had  taken  refuge  under  his  protection,  in 
these  grottos;  and  the  small  chapel  upon  the  summit,  where  I  had  found  his 
flock  at  prayer,  was,  in  those  awful  times  of  suffering,  tneir  usual  place  of  retreat 
where,  by  drawing  up  these  ladders,  they  were  enabled  to  secure  themselves 
from  pursuit 

II.  4 
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FfDBi  the  top  of  the  rode,  the  riew,  on  either  side,  emhraoed  the  two  tat* 
tremee  of  fertility  and  desoUtion;  nor  eoald  tlie  Kpicereui  and  the  Andioret, 
who  now  stood  gasing  from  that  height,  he  at  any  lou  to  indulge  their  respeo- 
tire  tastes ,  between  the  liring  laxurianee  of  the  world  on  one  side ,  and  the 
dead ,  pnlseless  repose  of  the  desert  on  the  j>ther.  When  we  turned  to  the 
river,  what  a  picture  of  animation  presented  iteelf!  Near  us  to  the  south,  wero 
the  graeeAil  colonnades  of  AntinoS,  its  i»rond,  populous  streets,  and  triumphal 
monuments.  On  the  opposite  shore,  rieh  plains,  teeming  with  coltiTation  to 
the  water's  edge,  offered  up ,  as  from  verdant  altars,  their  fruits  to  the  aun; 
while,  beneath  us,  tlie  Nile, 

(he  glorious  stream, 

That  late  between  Its  hanks  was  seen  to  frilde,— 
With  iihrliies  and  marble  eltles,  on  each  side, 
Glittering,  like  iewels  strung  alOBSf  a  chain,— 
Had  now  sent  rorth  Us  waters,  and  o'er  plain 
And  valley,  like  a  giant  from  his  bed 
nislng  with  ontgtretch'd  limbs,  superbly  spread. 

From  this  scene  ,  on  one  side  of  the  mountain ,  we  had  but  to  turn  round 
oar  eyes  to  the  other,  and  it  was  as  if  Nature  herseUf  had  become  suddenly  ex- 
tinet ;  —  a  wide  waste  of  sands,  bleak  and  interminable ,  wearying  out  the  sun 
with  its  sameness  of  desolation; «—  black,  burnt-up  rocks,  that  stood  as  barriers, 
at  which  life  stopped;  —  while  the  only  signs  of  animation,  past  or  present, 
w»re  the  foot-prints,  here  and  there,  of  an  antelope  or  ostrich,  or  the  bones  of 
dead  camels ,  as  they  lay  whitening  at  a  distance,  murking  out  the  track  of  the 
caravans  over  the  waste. 

After  listening,  while  he  contrasted,  in  a  few  eloquent  words,  the  two  re- 
gions of  life  and  death  on  whose  confines  we  stood,  I  again  descended  with  my 
guide  to  the  garden  we  had  left.  From  thenoe,  torning  into  a  path  along  tko 
mountain-side,  he  conducted  me  to  another  row  of  grottos,  facing  the  desert, 
which  had  once,  he  aaid,  been  the  abode  of  those  brethren  in  Christ,  who  had 
fled  with  him  to  this  solitude  from  the  crowded  world,  --*  but  which  death  had, 
within  a  few  short  months,  rendered  tenantless.  A  cross  of  red  stone,  and  a 
few  fade/d  trees,  were  the  only  traces  these  solitaries  had  left  behind. 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  sucoeeded,  while  we  descended  to  tlie  edge  of 
the  canal;  and  I  saw  opposite,  among  the  rocks,  that  solitary  cave,  which  had 
so  cluUed  me  with  its  aspect  on  the  preceding  night.  Beside  the  bank  we  found 
one  of  those  rustic  boats,  which  tiie  Egyptians  construct  of  planks  of  wild 
thorn,  bound  rudely  togetlier  with  bands  of  papyrus.  Placing  ourselves  in  this 
boat,  and  rather  impelling  than  rowing  it  across,  we  made  our  way  through 
the  foul  and  shallow  flood ,  and  landed  directljr  under  the  site  of  the  caye. 

This  dwelling,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  situated  upon  a  ledgo  of 
the  roek;  and,  being  provided  with  a  sort  of  window  or  aperture  to  admit  the 
light  of  heaven ,  was  accounted.  I  found,  more  cheerful  than  the  grottos  oa  the 
other  side  of  the  ravine.  But  there  was  a  dreariness  in  the  whole  region  around, 
to  which  tight  only  lent  additional  horror.  The  dead  whiteqess  of  the  rodU, 
as  they  stood,  like  ghosts,  in  the  sunshine;  —  tliat  melandioly  pool,  half  lost 
in  the  sands ;  —  all  gave  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  a  wasting  world.  To  dwell 
in  such  a  vlace  seemed  to  me  like  a  living  death;  and  when  the  Christiaii,  as 
we  entered  the  cave,  said,  '^  Here  is  to  be  thy  home  ,'*  prepared  as  I  had  been 
for  the  worst,  my  resolution  gave  wny;  —  every  feeling  of  disappointed  pasaion 
and  humbled  pride ,  which  had  been  gathering  round  my  heart  for  the  laat  lew 
hours,  found  a  vent  at  onoe,  and  I  burst  into  tears. 

Aocnstomed  to  human  weakness,  and  perhaps  guessing  at  some  of  the  aoor-* 
oes  of  mine,  the  good  Hermit,  without  appearing  to  ti&e  any  notice  of  tiiia 
emotion,  proceeded  to  expatiate,  with  a  cneerful  air,,  on,  what  he  called,  the 
comforts  of  my  dwelling.  Sheltered  from  the  dry,  burning  wind  of  the  aonth, 
my  porch  would  inhale,  he  said,  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  ]]togHitar.  Fruits  from 
his  own  mountain-garden  should  furnish  my  repast  The  well  of  the  aelghbmur- 
ing  rock  would  supply  my  beverage;  and  "here,"  he  continued,  —  lowering 
his  Toioe  into  a  more  solemn  tone , .  as  he  placed  upon  the  table  the  Tolame 
which  he  had  brought,  —  "here,  my  son,  is  that  ^well  of  living  watem/  in 
which  alone  thou  wilt  find  lasting  refreshment  or  peace  T*  Thus  saying «  ha 
descended  the  rock  to  his  boat ,  and  after  a  few  plashes  of  his  oar  had  died 
upon  my  ear,  the  solitude  and  silence  that  reigned  around  me  was  complete. 
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What  a  fate  was  mine!  —  but  a  few  weeki  tinoe,  preiMJitg:  ortt  tftM  gnf 
Festival  of  the  Garden,  with  all  the  lidcaries  of  ekisteftee  tnhttfkrt  in  liiy  ttain^ 
and  now,  -^  self-shambled  into  a  soHtai^j  oattast,  -^  the  hy^rOtmical  popil  of 
a  Christiati  anchotet,  —  without  ereft  the  expose  of  refigions  ftnitidsiti.  or 
any  other  madness ,  but  that  of  lOve,  wild  love,  to  exteikuate  nij  fall!  Were 
diere  a  hope  that,  by  this  hamiliatlog  waxte  Of  existence,  I  might  parohase  Aow 
and  then  a  momentary  glimpse  of  Alethe,  even  the  depths  of  the  desert,  with 
soch  »  chance,  woold  be  welcome.  But  to  live  ^  and  livo  tiins  ^  wifkoKi  her^ 
was  a  misery  Which  1  neither  foresaw  nor  conid  endure. 

Hating  even  to  look  upon  the  den  to  which  I  was  doomed ,  I  hurried  out 
into  the  air,  aud  found  my  way,  along  the  rocks,  to  the  desert  The  sun  was 
going  down,  with  that  blood-red  hue,  which  he  so  frequently  Ireari,  in  this 
climate,  at  his  setting.  I  saw  the  ilands,  stretching  out,  like  a  iea  to  the  ho- 
rizon^ as  if  tlieir  waste  extertded  to  the  very  verge  of  the  World,  -^  atid,  in 
the  bitterness  of  my  feelings,  rejoiced  to  see  so  laige  a  portion  of  creation 
■escued ,  even  by  this  barren  liberty ,  from  the  encroacMng  grasp  of  man.  The 
thought  seemed  to  relieve  my  wounded  pride,  and^  as  I  wandered  oter  the  dki 
afid  boundless  soHtnde,  to  be  thus  free,  even  amidst  blight  and  desolation,  ap- 
peared to  me  a  blessiitg. 

The  only  living  thing  I  saw  wis  a  restless  swallow,  whose  wings  #ere  of 
die  hue  of  the  gray  sands  over  which  he  flattered.  *^Why  (thought  I)  may  not 
the  mind,  like  this  bird,  partake  of  the  colour  of  the  desert,  and  sympathize 
in  its  austerity,  its  freedom,  and  its  calm?**  -^  ^ni  vainly  eadeavouring,  be- 
tween despondence  and  defiance,  to  encounter  with  some  degree  of  fortitude 
what  yet  my  heart  sickened  to  contemplate.  But  the  effort  was  unavailing. 
Overcome  by  that  vast  solitude,  whoso  repose  was  not  the  slumber  of  peace,  but 
rather  the  sullen  and  burning  silence  of  hate,  I  felt  my  spirit  give  way,  and 
even  love  itself  yielded  to  despair. 

Seating  myself  on  a  fingment  of  a  rock  ^  and  covering  my  eyes  With  my 
hands,  I  made  an  effort  to  shut  out  the  overwhelming  prospect  But  all  in 
vain  -^  it  was  still  before  me ,  with  every  additional  horror  that  fiincy  cOuld 
suggest;  and  when,  again  looking  forth,  I  saw  the  last  red  ray  of  the  sun, 
shooting  across  the  melancholy  and  lifeless  wASte,  it  appeared  to  me  Hie  the 
light  of  that  comet  which  once  desolated  this  world,  and  thus  luridly  shouo  otft 
over  the  ruin  that  it  had  made! 

Appalled  by  my  own  gloomy  imaginations,  I  turned  towards  t&e  ravine;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  disgust  with  which  I  had  fled  from  my  dwelling,  was  not 
ill  pleased  to  ftnd  my  way,  over  the  rocks,  to  it  again.  On  approachhtg  the 
cave,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  a  Hght  within.  Al  such  a  moment,  any  ves- 
tige of  Hfe  was  welcome ,  and  I  hailed  the  unexpected  ilppeaiance  mlik  jplea- 
sure.  On  entering,  however,  I  fStmnd  the  chamber  all  as  lonely  as  I  has  left 
it  The  light  I  had  seen  came  from  a  lamp  that  burned  brightly  on  the  table; 
beside  it  was  unfofded  the  volume  which  Mefanius  had  brought,  and  npon  ti&o 
open  leaves  —  oh,  joy  and  surprise  —  lay  the  well-known  cross  of  Alethe! 

What  hand,  but  her  own,  could  have  prepared  thi»  reception  for  mot  — 
The  very  thought  sent  a  hope  into  my  heart,  before  which  all  despondency  fled. 
Bven  the  gloom  of  the  desert  Was  forgotten,  and  my  rude  cave  at  once'bright- 
ened  into  a  bower.  She  had  here  reminded  me,  by  this  sacred  memorial,  of 
the  vow  which  t  had  pfedged  to  her  under  the  Hermif  s  rotk ;  and  I  now  scru- 
pled not  to  reiterate  the  same  daring  promise,,  though  conscious  that  trough 
oypocrisy  afone  couM  I  ftflfif  it 

Eager  to  prepare  myself  for  my  task  of  imposture,  I  sat  down  to  the  Vo- 
lume, which  I  now  found  to  be  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  and  the  first  sentence, 
onr  which  my  eyes  fell ,  was  -^  *'  The  Lord  hath  commanded  the  Messing,  even 
Life  for  evermore T  Startled  by  those  words,  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  as 
if  the  Spirit  of  my  dream  had  again  pTonouifced  hia  assuring  prediction ,  I  rai- 
sed my  eyes  ftom  the  page,  and  repeated  the  sentence  over  and  over,  as  it 
to  try  whether  the  sounds  had  any  charm  or  spell,  to  reawaken  that  fadc^  illn- 
aiott  im  my  souf.  Btdt,  no  --'  the  rank  frauda  of  tne  Momphian  priesthood  had 
dispelled  aff  my  trust  m  the  promises  of  religion.  My  heart  had  again  i^lapsed 
info  its  gloom  of  sceptichim,  and,  to  Ihe  word  of  ^^Life,**  the  only  answoi'  ft 
sent  batck  was,  ^*'Beath!*^ 

Impaitfeirt,  however,  to  possoss  myself  of  the  elements  of  a  fkitb,  uj^on 
whl^  -^  whatev^  iC  might  promise  for  hereaftor— >I  felt  tftct  nil  my  happiness 
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here  depended,  I  tamed  oyer  the  pages  with  an  earnestness  and  avidity,  sndi 
as  neyer  eyen  the  most  fayonrite  of  my  studies  had  awakened  in  me.  Thoogh, 
like  all  who  seek  but  the  snrfaoe  of  learning,  I  flew  desultorily  oyer  the  leaves, 
lighting  only  on  the  more  prominent  and  shining  points,  I  yet  found  myself^ 
eyen  in  this  undisciplined  career,  arrested,  at  every  page,  by  the  awful,  the 
supernatural  sublimity,  the  alternate  melancholy  and  grandeur  of  the  images 
that  crowded  upon  me. 

I  had,  till  now,  known  the  Hebrew  theology  but  through  the  platonisiog 
refinement  of  Philo;  —  as,  in  like  manner,  for  my  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  I  was  indebted  to  my  brother  Epicureans,  Lucian  and  Celsns.  Litde, 
therefore,  was  my  mind  prepared  for  the  simple  majesty,  the  high  tone  of 
inspiration,  —  the  poetry,  in  short,  of  heaven,  that  breathed  throughout  tliese 
oracles.  Could  admiration  have  kindled  faith ^  I  should,  that  night,  have  been 
a  believer;  so  elevated,  so  awed  was  my  imagination  by  that  wonderful  book, — 
its  warnings  of  woe,  its  announcements  of  glory,  and  its  unrivalled  strains  of 
adoration  and  sorrow. 

Hour  after  hour,  with  the  same  eager  and  desultory  curiosity,  did  I  turn 
over  the  leaves;  -^  and  when,  at  length,  I  lay  down  to  rest,  my  fancy  was 
still  haunted  by  the  impressions  it  had  received.  I  went  again  through  tiie  va- 
rious scenes  of  wliich  1  had  read ;  again  called  up ,  in  sleep ,  the  bright  images 
that  had  passed  before  me,  and,  when  awakened  at  dawn  by  the  solemn  Hymn 
from  tlie  cliapel,  iinagined  that  1  was  still  listening  to  the  sound  of  tlie  winds, 
sighing  mournfully  through  the  harps  of  Israel  on  the  willows. 

Starting  from  my  bed,  I  Jiurried  out  upon  the  rock,  with  a  hope  that, 
among  the  tones  of  that  morning  choir,  I  might  be  able  to  distinguish  the  sweet 
voice  of  Alethe.  But  the  strain  had  ceased ;  ~  I  caught  only  the  last  notes 
of  the  Hymn,  as,  echoing  up  that  lonely  valley,  they  died  away  into  the 
silence  of  the  desert 

With  the  first  glimpse  of  light  I  was  again  eagerly  at  my  study,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  distraction  both  of  my  thoughts  and  looks  towards 
the  distant,  half-seen  grottos  of  the  Anchoret,  continued  my  task  with  unabating 
perseverance  through  the  day.  Still  alive,  however,  but  to  the  eloquence,  the 
poetry  of  what  I  read ,  of  its  claims  to  authority ,  as  a  history ,  I  never  paused 
to  consider.  My  fancy  alone  being  interested  by  it,  to  fancy  I  referred  all 
that  it  contained;  and,  passing  rapidly  from  annals  to  prophecy,  from  narration 
to  song,  regarded  the  whole  but  as  a  tissue  of  oriental  allegories,  in  which  the 
deep  melancholy  of  Egyptian  associations  was  interwoven  with  the  rich  and 
sensual  imagery  of  the  East. 

Towards  sunset  I  saw  the  venerable  Hermit,  on  his  way,  across  the  canal, 
to  my  cave.  Though  lie  was  accompanied  only  by  his  graceful  antelope,  which 
came  snufiing  the  wild  air  of  the  desert,  as  if  scenting  its  home,  I  felt  his  visit, 
even  thus ,  to  be  a  most  welcome  relief.  It  was  tlie  hour,  he  said,  of  his  eyen> 
ing  ramble  up  the  mountain,  —  of  his  accustomed  visit  to  those  cisterns  of 
tlie  rock,  from  which  he  nightly  drew  his  most  precious  beverage.  While  he 
spoke,  I  observed  in  his  hand  one  of  those  eartlien  cups,  in  which  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness  to  collect  the  fresh  dew  among  the 
rocks.  Having  proposed  that  I  should  accompany  him  in  his  walk,  he  proceed- 
ed  to  lead  me,  in  the  direction  of  the  desert,  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  that 
rose  above  my  dwelling,  and  which  formed  the  soutliem  wall  or  screen  of  the 
defile. 

Near  the  summit  we  found  a  seat,  where  tlie  old  man  paused  to  rest.  It 
commanded  a  full  view  over  the  desert,  and  was  b^  the  side  of  one  of  those 
hollows  in  the  rock,  those  natural  reservoirs,  in  whidi  are  treasured  the  dews 
of  night  for  the  refreshment  of  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness.  Having  learned 
from  me  how  far  I  had  advanced  in  my  study,  —  "In  yonder  light,"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  a  small  cloud  in  the  east,  which  had  been  formed  on  the  horizon  by  the 
haze  of  tlie  desert,  and  was  now  faintly  reflecting  the  splendours  of  sunset,  — 
**in  the  midst  of  that  light  stands  Mount  Sinai,  of  whose  glory  thou  hast  read; 
upon  whose  summit  was  tlie  scene  of  one  of  those  awful  revelations,  in  which 
the  Almighty  has  renewed  from  time  to  time,  his  communication  with  Man,  and 
kept  alive  the  remembrance  of  liis  own  Providence  in  this  world." 

After  a  pause ,  as  if  absorbed  in  the  immensity  of  the  subject,  the  holy  man 
continued  his  sublime  theme.  Looking  back  to  the  earliest  annals  of  time,  he 
showed  how  constantly  every  relapse  of  the  human  race  into  idolatry  has  been 
followed  by  some  manifestation  of  divine  power,  chastening  the  strong  and  proud 
by  punishment,  and  winning  back  the  humble  by  love.  It  was  to  preserve,  he 
said,  unextinguished  upon  earth,  that  great  and  vital  truth,  —  the  Creation 
of  the  world  by  one  Supreme  Bemg,  —  that  God  chose,  from  among  the  na- 
tions, an  humble  and  enslaved  race,  —  that  he  brought  them  out  of  tneir  cap- 
tivity "on  eagles'  wings,"  and,^  sarroonding  every  step  of  their  course  with 
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» 
miracles ,  has  placed  them  before  the  eyes  of  all  socceecfine  generations,  as  the 
depositaries  of  his  will,  and  the  ever-daring  memorials  of  bis  power. 

Passing,  then,  in  review  the  long  train  of  inspired  interpreters,  whose  pens 
and  whose  tongues  were  made  the  echoes  of  the  Divine  voice,  he  traced,** 
throughout  the  events  of  successive  ages ,  tlie  gradual  unfolding  of  the  dark 
scheme  of  Providence  —  darkness  witliout,  but  all  light  and  glory  within.  The 
glimpses  of  a  coming  redemption,  visible  even  through  the  wrath  of  Heaven;  — 
the  long  series  of  prophecy  through  which  this  hope  runs,  burning  and  alive, 
like  a  spark  along  a  chain;  —  the  slow  and  merciful  preparation  of  the  hearts 
of  mankind  for  tlie  great  trial  of  their  faith  and  obedience  that  was  at  hand, 
not  only  by  miracles  that  appealed  to  the  living,  but  by  prophecies  launched 
into  the  future  to  carry  conviction  to  the  yet  unborn;  —  "through  all  these 
glorious  and  beneficent  gradations  we  may  track,"  said  he,  "the  manifest 
footsteps  of  a  Creator,  advancing  to  his  grand,  ultimate  end,  the  salvation  of 
his  creatures." 

After  some  hours  devoted  to  these  holy  instructions,  we  returned  to  the 
ravine,  and  Melanius  left  me  at  my  cave;  praying,  as  he  parted  from  me,  — 
with  a  benevolence  which  I  but  ill ,  alas !  deserved ,  —  that  my  soul  might, 
under  these  lessons,  be  **as  a  watered  garden,"  and,  ere  long  "bear  fruit  unto 
life  eternal." 

Next  morning,  I  was  again  at  my  study,  and  even  more  eager  in  the 
awakening  task  than  before.  With  the  commentary  of  the  Hermit  freslily  in 
my  memory,  I  again  read  through,  with  attention,  the  Book  of  the  Law.  But 
in  vain  did  I  seek  the  promise  of  immortality  in  its  pages.  "Tt  tells  me,"  said 
I ,  **  of  a  God  coming  down  to  earth  ^  but  of  the  ascent  of  Man  to  heaven  it 
speaks  not.  The  rewards,  the  punishments  it  announces,  lie  all  on  this  side 
of  the  grave  nor  did  even  the  Omnipotent  offer  to  his  own  chosen  servants  a 
hope  beyond;  the  impassable  limits  of  this  world.  Where,  then,  is  the  salvation  of 
which  the  Christian  spoke?  or,  if  Death  be  at  the  root  of  toe  faith,  can  Life 
spring  out  of  it?" 

Again,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  did  I  mock  at  my  own  willing 
self-delusion,  —  again  rail  at  the  arts  of  that  traitress.  Fancy,  ever  ready, 
like  the'Deinah  of  this  wondrous  book,  to  steal  upon  the  slumbers  of  Reason, 
and  deliver  him  up ,  shorn  and  powerless,  to  his  foes.  If  deception  —  thought 
I ,  with  a  sigh  —  be  necessary,  at  least  let  me  not  practise  it  on  myself;  —  in 
the  desperate  alternative  before  me,  let  me  rather  be  even  hypocrite  than 
dope. 

These  self-accasing  reflections,  cheerless  as  they  rendered  my  task,  did  not 
abate,  for  a  single  moment,  my  industry  in  porsuing  it.  I  read  on  and  on, 
with  a  sort  of  sullen  apathy,  neither  charmed  by  style,  nor  transported  by 
imagery,  —  that  fatal  blight  in  my  heart  having  communicated  itself  to  my  ima- 
gination and  taste.  The  curses  and  the  blessings,  the  glory  and  the  ruin,  which 
tlie  historian  recorded  and  the  prophet  had  predicted,  seemed  all  of  this  world, 
—  all  temporal  and  earthly.  That  mortality,  of  which  the  fountain-head  had 
tasted,  tinged  the  whole  stream;  and  when  I  read  the  words,  "all  are  of  the 
dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again,"  a  feeling,  like  the  wind  of  tlie  desert  came 
witheringly  over  me.  Love,  Beauty,  Glory,  every  thing  most  bright  and  wor- 
shipped upon  earth,  appeared  sinking  before  my  eyes,  under  this  dreadful  doom, 
into  one  general  mass  of  corruption  and  silence. 

Possessed  by  the  image  of  desolation  I  had  thus  called  up,  I  laid  my  head 
upon  the  book ,  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair.  Death,  in  aU  his  most  ghastly  varie- 
ties, passed  before  me;  and  I  had  continued  thus  for  some  time,  as  under  the 
influence  of  a  fearful  vision,  when  the  touch  of  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder  roosed 
me.  Looking  up,  I  saw  the  Anchoret  standing  by  my  aide;  —  his  countenance 
beaming  with  that  sublime  tranquillity,  which  a  hope,  beyond  tills  earth,  alone 
can  bestow.    How  I  did  envy  himl 

We  again  took  our  way  to  the  seat  upon  the  mountain,  — .  the  gloom 
within  my  own  mind  making  every  thing  around  me  more  gloomy.  Forgetting 
my  hypocrisy  in  my  feelings,  1  proceeded  to  make,  at  once,  an  avowal  to  him 
of  all  the  doubts  and  fears  which  my  study  of  the  morning  bad  awakened. 

"  Thou  art  yet ,  my  son,"  he  answered,  "but  on  the*  threshold  of  our  faitli. 
Thou  hast  seen  but  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Divine  plan ;  —  its  full  and  con- 
miniroate  perfection  hath  not  yet  opened  upon  thy  mind.  However  glorious  that 
manifestation  of  Divinity  on  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  bnt  the  forerunner  of  another, 
atill  more  glorious,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  burst  upon  tlie  world; 
when  all,  that  had  seemed  dim  and  incomplete,  was  to  be  perfected,  and  the 
promises ,   shadowed  out  by   the  ^spirit  of^  prophecy "  realized ;  —  when  the 

*  In  the  original,  the  dlacoorsea  of  the  Hermit  are  given  much  more  at.lengfli. 
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•ilence,  4i$i  \/Vff  m  h  iii>al,  on  the  (tttare,  was  to  be  broken,  nnd  tiie  gtod 
tidings  of  lif^  nnd  immortali^  prodainied  to  the  world  !*' 

Observing  piy  features  brighten  at  these  words,  the  pious  man  eontinned. 
Anticipating  some  of  the  holy  knowledge  tliat  was  in  store  for  me,  be  traced, 
through  all  its  wonders  and  mercies,  the  great  work  of  Redemption,  dwelling 
In  detail  upon  every  miraculous  circumstance  connected  with  it,  —  the  exalted 
nature  of  the  Being,  by  whose  ministry  it  was  accomplished,  the  noblest  and 
first  created  of  the  Sons  of  God ,  inferior  only ,  to  the  one ,  self-existent.  Fa- 
ther; —  the  mysterious  incarnation  of  this  heavenly  messenger;  -<-  the  miracles 
that  authenticated  his  divine  mission;  —  the  example  of  obedience  to  €vod  and 
love  to  man,  which  he  set,  as  a  shining  light,  before  tlie  world  for  ever;  — 
and ,  lastly  and  chiefly ,  his  death  and  resurrection ,  by  which  tlie  covenant  of 
mercy  was  sealed ,  and  '*  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light" 

**Soch,**  continued  the  Hermit,  ''was  the  Mediator,  promised  tbrough  all 
time,  to  'make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,^  to  change  death  into  life,  and  bring 
'healing  on  his  wings*  to  a  darkened  world.  Such  was  the  last  crowning  dis- 
pensation of  that  G^d  of  benevolence ,  in  whose  hands  sin  and  death  are  but 
instruments  of  everlasting  f[Ood,  and  who,  through  apparent  evil  and  temporary 
retribution  I  bringing  all  things  'out  of  dairkness  into  his  marvellous  light,*  pro- 
ceeds watchfully  and  unchangingly  to  the  great,  final  object  of  his  providence, — 
the  restoration  of  the  whole  human  race  to  purity  and  happiness!** 

With  a  mind  astonished ,  if  not  touched ,  by  these  discourses ,  I  returned 
to  my  cave,  and  found  the  lamp,  as  before,  ready  lighted  to  receive  me.  The 
volume  which  I  had  been  hitherto  studying,  was  replaced  by  another,  which 
lay  open  upon  the  table,  with  a  brandi  of  fresh  Ptlm  between  its  leaves. 
Though  I  could  not  doubt  to  whose  gentle  and  guardian  hand  I  was  indebted 
for  this  invisible  watchfulness  over  my  studies,  there  was  yet  a  something  in 
it,  so  like  spiritual  interposition,  that  it  struck  me  with  awe;  —  and  never 
more  than  at  tlus  moment,  when,  on  approaching  tlie  volume,  I  saw,  aa  the 
light  glistened  over  its  silver  letters,  that  it  was  the  very  Book  of  Life  of  which 
the  Hermit  had  spoken! 

The  midnight  hymn  of  the  Christians  had  sounded  through  the  valjLey,  be- 
fore I  had  yet  raised  my  eyes  from  that  saored  volume ;  and  the  second  hour 
of  th^  sun  found  me  again  oyer  its  pages. 
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(n  thU  mode  of  existence  I  had  now  passed  some  days;  •»*  my  mornings 
devoted  to  reading,  my  nights  to  listening,  under  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven^ 
to  the  holy  eloquence  of  Melaoius.  The  perseverance  with  which  I  inquired, 
and  the  quickness  with  which  I  learned,  soon  succeeded  in  deceiving  my  bene- 
volent instructor,  who  mistook  curiosity  for  zeal,  and  knowledge  for  belief. 
Alas!  cold,  and  barren^  and  earthly  was  that  knowledge,  —  the  word  without 
the  spirit,  the  shape  without  the  life.  Bven  when,  as  a  relief  from  hypocrisy, 
I  persuaded  myself  that  I  believed^  it  was  but  a  brief  delusion,  a  faith^  whose 
hope  crumbled  at  the  toudi,  —  like  the  fruit  of  the  desert-shrub,  shimng  and 
empty! 

But,  diough  my  soul  was  still  daik^  the  good  Hermit  saw  not  into  its 
depths*  The  very  Cscltlty  of  my  belief^  which  mignt  have  suggested  some  donbt 
of  its  sincerity,  was  but  regarded,  by  his  innocent  zeal,  as  a  more  signal  triumph 
of  the  tmtfa.  His  own  ingennonsness  led  him  to  a  ready  trust  in  others;  and 
die  examples  of  such  convenion  as  that  of  the  philosopher,  Justin,  who,  diuring 
a  waUc  by  the  sear-shore,  received-  the  light  into  his  soni,  bisd  prepared  him  for 
iliaminatioB  ol  the  sjMvit,  even  more  rapid  than  mine. 

Piwing  all  this  time,  I  mifk^t  saw  nor  heard  of  Alethe;  -^  nor  could  my 
paljience  have  endured  through  so  long  a  privation,  had  not  those  mate  vestures 
of  her  pr^ence^  that  'vcelcomed  m»  every  mght  on  my  return,  made  me  Mk 
that  I  was  st^tt  living  ua^r  hisr  gentle  lAlhienoe,  and  thai  her  symfMthy  hunt 
rQan4  every  step  of  my  progress*  Once,  too,  when  I  ventured  to  sp(e»k  htt 
name  to  MeUmiuSy  though  he  answered  not  my  inquiry,  there  was  a  amilev  I 
thought,  of  promise  upon  his  ooiwteimnoe,  which  love^  fas  mor*  alive  than  faith, 
was  ready  to  interpret  as  it  desired. 

Alt  length »  —  u  wsii  on  the  sixth  er  seventh  evening  of  myi  sWitnde,.  when 
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I  lay  resting  at  the  dioor  of  my  caye,  after  tlie  stvdy  oC  the  day^  —  I  was 
startled  by  hearing  my  name  called  londly  from  the  oppoaite  rocks;  and  looking 
vfiy  saw,  upon  the  cliff  near  the  deserted  grottos,  Melanhis  and  —  oh!  1  con/3 
nut  doubt  —  my  Alethe  by  his  side. 

Thongh  I  had  never,  since  the  first  night  of  my  retarn  from  the  desert, 
ceased  to  flatter  myself  with  the  fancy  that  I  was  still  living  in  her  presence,  tlie 
actaaf  sight  of  her  again  made  me  feel  for  what  a  long  age  we  liad  been  se- 
parated. She  was  clothed  all  in  white,  and,  as  she  stood  in  the  last  remains 
of  the  sunshine,  appeared  to  my  too  prophetic  fancy  like  a  parting  spirit,  whose 
last  foosteps  on  earth  that  pure  glory  encircled. 

With  a  delight  only  to  be  imagined,  I  saw  tliem  descend  the  rocks,  and, 

J  placing  themselves  in  the  boat,  proceed  directly  towards  my  cave.  To  disguise 
irom  Melanius  the  miitnal  delight  with  which  we  again  met  was  impossible;  t- 
nor  did  Alethe  even  attempt  to  make  a  secret  of  her  joy.  Thongh  blushing  at 
her  own  happiness,  as  little  could  her  frank  nature  conceal  it,  as  the  clear 
waters  of  Ethiopia  can  hide  their  gold.  Every  look,  every  word,  bespoke  a  ful- 
ness of  affection,  to  ^vhlch,  doubtful  as  1  was  of  our  tenure  of  happiness,  I  knew 
not  how  to  respond. 

I  was  not  long,  however,  left  ignorant  of  the  bright  fate  that  awaited  me; 
but,  as  we  wandered  or  rested  among  the  rocks,  learned  every  thing  that  had 
been  arranged  since  our  paiting.  She  had  made  the  Hermit,  I  found,  acquaint- 
ed with  all  that  had  passed  between  us;  had  told  him,  without  reserve,  every 
incident  of  our  voyage,  —  the  avowals,  the  demonstrations  of  affection  on  one 
side,  and  the  deep  sentiment  that  gratitude  had  awakened  on  the  other.  Too 
wise  to  regard  affections  so  natural,  with  severity,  —  knowing  that  they  were  of 
heaven,  and  but  made  evil  by  man,  —  the  good  Hermit  had  heard  of  our  at- 
tachment with  pleasure;  and,  fully  satisfied,  as  to  the  honour  and  purity  of 
my  views,  by  the  fidelity  with  which  I  had  delivered  up  my  trust  into  hik  hands, 
saw,  in  my  affection  for  the  young  orphan,  but  a  providential  resource  against 
that  friendless  solitude  in  which  his  death  must  soon  leave  her. 

As,  listening  eageriy,  I  collected  these  particulars  from  their  discoome,  I 
could  hardly  trust  my  ears.  It  seemed  a  happiness  too  great  to  be  true,  to  be 
real;  nor  can  words  convey  any  idea  of  the  juy,  the  shame,  the  wonder  with 
which  I  listened,  while  the  holy  man  himself  dedared  that  he  awaited  but  the 
moment ,  when  he  should  find  me  worthy  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church ,  to  give  me  also  the  hand  of  Alethe  ia  that  sacred  union ,  which  alone 
sanctifies  love,  and  makes  the  faith,  which  it  pledges,  holy.  It  was  bat  yester-^ 
day,  he  added,  that  hia  young  charge,  herself,  after  a  preparation  of  prayer 
and  repentance,  such  as  even  her  pure  spirit  reqoired,  had  been  admitted,  by 
the  sacred  ordinance  of  baptism,  into  the  bosom  of  the  faith ;  •*—  and  the  white 
garment  she  wore,  and  the  ring  of  jfold  on  her  finger,  ^*were  symbols/*  he 
added,  "of  that  New  Life  into  which  she  had  been  initiated.** 

I  raised  my  eyes  to  hers  as  he  spoke,  but  withdrew  tliem  again,  daiBzled 
and  confused.  Even  her  beauty,  to  my  imagination,  seemed  to  have  undergone 
some  brightening  change ;  and  the  contrast  between  that  open  and  happy  coun- 
tenance, and  the  unblest  brow  of  the  infidel  that  stood  before  her,  abashed  me 
into  a  sense  of  nnworthiness,  and  almost  checked  my  raptnre. 

To  that  night,  however,  1  look  back,  as  an  epodi  in  my  existence.  It 
proved  that  sorrow  is  not  the  only  awakener  of  devotion,  but  that  Joy  may 
sometimes*  call  the  holy  spark  into  life.  Returning  to  my  cave,  with  a  heart 
full,  even  to  oppression,  of  its  happiness,  I  could  find  no  other  relief  to  my 
overcharged  feelings ,  than  tliat  of  throwing  myself  on  my  knees ,  and ,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  uttering  a  prayer,  that  if,  indeed,  there  were  a  Being  who 
watched  over  mankind ,  he  would  send  down  one  ray  of  his  truth  into  my  dar- 
kened soul,  and  make  it  worthy  of  the  blessings,  both  here  and  hereafter,  proffered 
to  it! 

My  days  now  rolled  on  in  a  perfect  dream  of  happiness.  Bvery  hour  of 
the  morning  was  welcomed  as  bringing  nearer  and  nearer  the  blest  time  of 
sunset,  when  the  Hermit  and  Alethe  never  failed  to  visit  my  now  charmed  cave, 
where  her  smile  left,  at  each  parting,  a  light  tliat  lasted  till  her  return.  Then, 
our  rambles  together,  by  star-liglit,  over  the  mountain;  —  our  pauses,  from 
time  to  time ,  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the  bright  heaven  al)ove  us ;  our 
repose  by  the  cistern  of  the  rock,  and  our  silent  listening,  through  hours  that 
appearea  minutes,  to  the  holy  eloquence  of  our  teacher;  -  all.  all  was  happiness 
of  the  most  heartfelt  kind,  and  sucn  as  even  the  doubts,  the  cold,  lingering  doubts, 
that  still  hung,  like  a  mist,  around  my  heart,  could  neittier  doud  nor  chilt. 

As  soon  as  the  moonlight  nights  returned,  we  used  to  venture  into  the 
desert;  and  those  sands,  which  had  looked  but  lately  to  desolate ,  iu  my  eyes, 
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now  aBBomed  eyen  a  cbeeifal  and  smiling  aspect.  To  tbe  light,  innocent  heart 
of  Alethe,  every  thing  was  a  source  of  enjoyment.  For  her,  even  the  desert 
had  its  jewels  and  flowers ;  and ,  sometimes ,  her  delight  was  to  search  among 
the  sands  for  those  beantiful  pebbles  of  jasper  that  abound  in  them;  —  sometimes 
her  eyes  sparkled  on  finding,  perhaps,  a  stunted  marigold,  or  one  of  those 
bitter,  scarlet  flowers,  that  lend  their  dry  mockery  of  ornament  to  the  deserC 
In  all  these  pursuits  and  pleasures  the  good  Hermit  took  a  share,  —  mingling 
with  them  occasionally  the  reflections  of  a  benevolent  piety ,  thait  lent  its  own 
cheerful  hue  to  all  the  works  of  creation,  and  saw  the  consoling  truth,  '*God 
is  Love."  WTitten  legibly  every  where. 

Such  was,  for  a  few  weeks,  my  blissful  life.  Oh,  mornings  of  hope,  oh, 
nights  of  happiness,  with  what  melancholy  pleasure  do  I  retrace  your  flight,  and 
how  reluctantly  pass  to  the  sad  events  that  followed! 

During  this  time ,  in  compliance  witii  the  wishes  of  Melanius ,  who  seemed 
unwilling  tliat  I  should  become  wholly  estranged  from  the  world ,  I  used  occa- 
sionally to  pay  a  visit  to  the  neigbouring  city,  Antinoe,  which,  as  the  capital  of 
the  Thebaid,  is  the  centre  of  all  the  luxury  of  Upper  Fgypt.  But  here,  so 
changed  was  my  every  feeling  by  the  all-absorbing  passion  which  now  possessed 
me,  that  I  sauntered,  uninterested  and  unamused  by  either  the  scenes  or  the 
people  that  surrounded  me,  and,  sighing  for  that  rocky  solitude  where  Alethe 
breathed,  felt  this  to  be  the  wilderness,  and  that  the  world. 

Even  the  thoughts  of  my  ow^n  native  Athens,  that  were  called  up,  at  every 
step,  by  the  light  Grecian  architecture  of  this  imperial  city,  did  not  awaken  one 
single  regret  in  my  heart  —  one  wish  to  exchange  even  an  hour  of  my  desert 
for  the  best  luxuries  and  honours  that  awaited  me  in  the  Garden.  I  saw  the 
arches  of  triumph;  —  I  walked  under  the  superb  portico,  which  encircles  the 
whole  city  with  its  marble  shade ;  —  I  stood  in  the  Circus  of  the  Sun,  by  whose 
rose-coloured  pillars  the  mysterious  movements  of  the  Nile  are  measured ;  -~ 
on  all  these  bright  ornaments  of  glory  and  art,  as  well  as  on  the  gay  multi- 
tude that  enlivened  them ,  1  looked  with  an  unheeding  eye.  If  they  awakened 
in  me  any  tlionght,  it  was  the  mournful  idea,  that,  one  day,  like  Thebes  and 
HeliopoUs,  this  pageant  would  pass  away,  leaving  notliing  behind  but  a  few 
mouloering  ruins ,  -^  like  the  sea-shells  found  where  the  ocean  has  been,  —  to^ 
tell  that  the  great  tide  of  Life  was  once  there! 

But,  though  indiflerent  thus  to  all  that  had  formerly  attracted  me,  there 
were  subjects,  once  alien  to  my  heart,  on  which  it  waa  now  most  tremblingly 
alive;  and  some  rumours  which  had  readied  me,  in  one  of  my  visits  to  the 
city,  of  an  expected  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  towards  the  Christians, 
filled  my  mind  with  apprehensions  as  new  as  they  were  dreadful  to  me. 

The  peace  and  even  favour  which  the  Christians  enjoyed,  during  the  first 
four  years  of  the  reign  of  Valerian,  had  removed  from  them  all  fear  of  a  renewal 
of  those  horrors,  which  they  had  experienced  under  the  rule  of  his  predecessor, 
Decius.  Of  late,  however,  some  less  friendly  dispositions  had  manifested 
themselves.  The  bigots  of  the  court,  taking  alarm  at  the  spread  of  the  new 
faith,  had  succeeded  in  filling  tlie  mind  of  the  monarch  with  that  religions 
jealousy,  which  is  the  ever-ready  parent  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Among  these 
counsellors  of  evil  was  Macrianus,  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  who  was,  by  birth, 
an  Egyptian ,  and  had  long  made  himself  notorious ,  —  so  akin  is  superstition 
to  intolerance,  —  by  his  addiction  to  the  dark  practices  of  demon-worship 
and  magic. 

From  this  minister,  who  was  now  high  in  the  favour  of  Valerian,  the  new 
measures  of  severity  against  the  Christians,  w^ere  expected  to  emanate.  AU 
tongues ,  in  all  quarters,  were  busy  with  the  news.  In  the  streets,  in  tlie  public 
gardens,  on  the  steps  of  the  temples,  I  saw,  every  where,  groups  of  inquirers 
collected,  and  heara  the  name  of  .Macrianus  upon  every  tongue.  It  was  dreadful, 
too ,  to  observe,  iu  the  countenances  of  tliose  who  spoke,  the  variety  of  feeling 
with  which  the  rumour  was  discussed,  according  as  they  desired  or  dreaded 
its  truth,  —  according  as  tliey  were  likely  to  be  among  tlie  torturers  or  the 
victims. 

Alarmed,  though  still  ignorant  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  danger,  I  hurried 
back  to  the  ravine,  and,  going  at  once  to  the  grotto  of  Melanius,  detailed  to 
him  every  particular  of  the  intelligence  I  had  collected.  He  listened  to  me 
with  a  composure,  which  I  mistook,  alas!  for  confidence  in  his  own  security; 
and,  naming  the  hour  for  our  evening  walk,  retired  into  his  grotto. 

At  the  accustomed  time,  accompanied  by  Alethe,  he  came  to  my  cave.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  not  communicated  to  her  the  intelligence  which  I  had 
brought,  for  never  did  brow  wear  such  happiness  as  that  which  now  played  around 
hers :  —  it  was,  alas !  not  of  this  eartli.  Melanius.  himself,  though  composed,  was 
thoughtful;  and  the  solemnity,  almost  approaching  to  melandioly,  with  which 
he  placed  the.  hand  of  Alethe  in  mine  —  in  the  perfimnance,  too,  of  a  ceremony 
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tiiftt  OH^  to  haTe  fiUed  my  heart  vitli  joy  —  saddened  and  alanned  me.  This 
ceremony  was  our  hetrothment.  the  act  of  plighting  our  faith  to  each  other, 
whieh  we  now  solemnized  on  the  rock  before  the  door  of  my  cave,  in  the  face 
of  tiiat  calm,  sunset  heaven,  whose  one  star  stood  as  our  witness.  After  a 
blessing  from  the  Hermit  upon  our  spousal  pledge,  I  placed  the  ring  —  the 
earnest  of  our  future  union  —  on  her  finger;  and,  in  the  blush,  with  which 
she  surrendered  to  me  her  whole  heart  at  tiiat]  instant,  forgot  every  thing  but  my 
happiness,  and  felt  secure  even  against  fate! 

We  took  our  accustomed  walk  over  the  rocks  and  on  the  desert  So  bright 
was  the  moon  —  more  like  the  daylight,  indeed,  of  other  climes,  —  that  we 
could  see  plainly  the  tracks  of  the  wild  antelopes  in  the  sand;  and  it  was  not 
without  a  slight  tremble  of  feeling  in  his  voice,  as  if  some  melancholy  analogy 
occurred  to  him  as  he  spoke,  tliat  the  good  Hermit  said,  *M  have  observed  in 
the  course  of  my  walks,  that  wherever  the  track  of  that  gentle  animal  appears, 
there  is,  almost  always,  the  foot-print  of  a  beast  of  prey  near  \V  He  regained, 
however,  his  usual  cheerfulness  before  we  parted,  and  fixed  the  following  even- 
ing for  an  excursion,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  to  a  point  looking,  he 
said,  ^'towards  that  northern  region  of  the  desert,  where  the  hosts  of  the  Lord 
encamped  in  their  departure  out  of  bondage." 

Though,  when  Alethe  was  present,  all  my  fears  even  for.  herself,  were  for- 
gotten in  that  perpetual  element  of  happiness,  which  encircled  her  like  the  air 
that  she  breathed,  no  sooner  was  I  alone,  than  vague  terrors  and  bodings  crowded 
upon  me.  In  vain  did  I  try  to  reason  myself  out  of  my  fears ,  by  dwelling 
only  on  the  most  cheering  circumstances,  —  on  the  reverence  with  which  Me- 
lanius  was  regarded,  even  by  the  Pagans,  and  the  inviolate  oecority  with  which 
he  had  lived  through  the  most  perilous  periods,  not  only  safe  himself,  but 
affording  sanctuary  in  the  depths  of  his  grottos  to  others.  Though  somewhat 
calmed  by  these  considerations,  yet  when  f  at  length  sunk  off  to  sleep,  dark, 
horrible  dreams  took  possession  of  my  mind.  Scenes  of  death  and  of  torment 
passed  confusedly  before  me;  and,  when  I  awoke,  it  was  with  the  fearful  im* 
pression  that  ail  these  horrors  were  real. 
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At  length,  the  day  dawned,  —  that  dreadful  day.  Impatient  to  be  relieved 
from  my  suspense,  I  threw  myself  into  my  boat,  ^  the  same  in  which  we  had 
performed  our  happy  voyage,  —  and,  as  fast  as  oars  could  speed  me,  hurried 
away  to  the  city.  1  found  the  suburbs  silent  and  solitary,  but,  as  I  approadied 
the  Forum,  loud  yells,  like  those  of  barbarians  in  combat,  struck  on  my  ear, 
and,  when  I  entered  it,  —  great  God,  what  a  spectacle  presented  itself!  The 
imperial  edict  against  tlie  Christians  had  arrived  during  the  night,  and  already 
the  wild  fury  of  bigotry  was  let  loose. 

Under  a  canopy,  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  was  the  tribunal  of  the 
Governor.  Two  statues,  —  one  of  Apollo,  the  other  of  Osiris,  «—  stood  at 
tlie  bottom  of  the  steps  that  led  up  to  his  judgment-seat  Before  these  idols 
were  shrines,  to  which  tlie  devoted  Cristians  were  dragged  from  all  quarters 
by  the  soldiers  and  mob,  and  there  compelled  to  recant,  by  throwing  incense  into 
the  flame,  or,  on  their  refusal,  hurried  away  to  torture  and  death.  It  was  an  appalling 
scene;— the  consternation,  the  cries  of  some  of  tlie  victims,  — the  pale,  silent  reso« 
lution  of  others;  —>  the  fierce  shouts  of  laughter  that  broke  from  the  multitude,  when 
the  dropping  of  the  frankincense  on  the  altar,  proclaimed  some  denier  of  Christ; 
and  the  fiend-like  triumph  with  which  the  courageous  Confessors,  who  avowed 
their  faith,  were  led  away  to  the  flames;  —  never  could  I  have  conceived  such 
an  assemblage  of  horrors! 

Though  I  gazed  but  for  a  few  minutes,  in  those  minutes  I  felt  and  fancied 
enough  for  years.  Already  did  the  form  of  Alethe  appear  to  flit  before  me 
through  tiiat  tumult;  —  I  heard  them  shout  her  name;  — her  shriek  fell  on  my  ear; 
and  the  very  thought  so  palsied  me  with  terror,  that  I  stood  fixed  and  statue-like 
on  tlie  spot 

Recollecting,  however,  the  fearful  predousness  of  every  moment,  and  that  — 
perhaps,  at  this  very  instant  —  some  emissaries  of  blood  might  be  on  their 
way  to  the  Grottos ,  I  rushed  wildly  out  of  the  Forum ,  and  made  my  way  to 
the  quay. 
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The  streets  were  now  crowded;  but  I  ran  headlong  through  the  maltitnde, 
and  was  already  under  the  portico  leading  down  to  the  river »  —  already  saw 
the  boat  that  was  to  bear  me  to  Alethe,  —  when  a  Centurion  stood  sternly  ia 
my  path,  and  I  was  surrounded  and  arrested  by  soldiers !  It  was  in  Tain  that  I 
implored,  that  I  struggled  with  them  as  for  life,  assuring  them  that  I  was  a 
Ktraiiger,  —  that  I  was  an  Athenian,  —  that  I  was  --*  not  a  Christian.  The 
precipitation  of  my  flight  was  sufficient  evidence  against  me,  and  unrelentingly, 
and  by  force,  they  bore  me  away  to  the  quarters  of  their  Chief. 

It  was  enough  to  drive  me  at  once. to  madness!  Two  hours,  two  frightful 
hours,  was  I  kept  waiting  the  arrival  of  tlie  Tribune  of  their  Legion,*  —  my 
brain  burning  with  a  thousand  fears  and  imaginations,  which  every  passing 
minute  made  but  more  likely  to  be  realized.  All  I  could  collect ,  too,  from  the 
conversations  of  tliose  around  me  but  added  to  the  agonizing  apprehensions 
with  which  I  was  racked.  Troops,  it  was  said,  had  been  sent  in  all  directions 
through  the  neighbourhood,  to  bring  in  the  rebellious  Christians,  and  make 
them  bow  before  the  Gods  of  die  Empire.  With  horror,  too,  I  heard  of  Orcus, 
•^  Orcus,  the  High  Priest  of  Memphis,  —  as  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of 
this  sanguinary  edict,  and  as  here  present  in  Antinoe,  animating  and  directing 
its  execution. 

In  this  state  of  torture  I  remained  till  the  arrival  of  the  Tribune.  Absorbed 
in  my  own  thoughts,  I  had  not  perceived  his  entrance;  ~-  till,  hearing  a  voice, 
in  a  tone  of  friendly  surprise,  exclaim,  " Alci]^hron !"  I  looked  up,  and  in  this 
legionary  Chief  recognised  a  young  Roman  of  rank,  who  had  held  a  military 
command ,  the  year  before ,  at  Athens ,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
visiters  of  the  Garden.  It  was  no  time,  however,  for  courtesies;  —  he  was 
proceeding  with  all  cordiality  to  greet  me,  but,  having  heard  him'' order  my 
instant  release,  I  could  wait  for  no  more.  Acknowledging  his  kindness  but  by 
a  grasp  of  the  hand,  I  flew  oflf,  like  one  frantic,  through  the  streets,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  was  on  the  river. 

My  sole  hope  had  been  to  reach  the  Grottos  before  any  of  the  detached 
parties  should  arrive,  and,  by  a  timely  flight  across  the  desert,  rescue,  at  least, 
Alethe  from  their  fury.  The  ill-fated  delay  that  had  occurred  rendered  this 
hope  almost  desperate ;-  but  the  tranquillity  I  found  every  where  as  I  proceeded 
down  the  river,  and  my  fond  confidence  in  the  sacred ness  of  the  Hermit*s  retreat, 
kept  my  heart  from  sinking  altogether  under  its  terrors. 

Between  the  current  and  my  oars ,  the  boat  flew ,  with  the  speed  of  wind, 
along  the  waters ;  and  I  was  already  near  the  rocks  of  the  ravine,  when  I  saw, 
turning  out  of  the  canal  into  the  river,  a  bai;ge  crowded  with  people ^  and 
glittering  with  arms!  How  did  I  ever  survive  the  shock  of  that  sight?  The  oars 
dropped,  as  if  struck  out  of  my  hands,  into  the  water,  and  I  sat,  helplessly 
gazing,  as  that  terriflc  vision  approached.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  current 
brought  us  together;  —  and  I  saw,  on  the  deck  of  the  barge,  Alethe  herself  and 
the  Hermit  surrounded  by  soldiers! 

We  were  already  uassing  each  other  when,  with  a  desperate  effort,  I  sprang 
from  my  boat  and  lignted  upon  the  edge  of  their  vessel.  I  knew  not  what  I 
did,  for  despair  was  my  only  prompter.  Snatching  at  the  sword  of  one  of  the 
soldiers,  as  I  stood  tottering  on  the  edge,  I  had  succeeded  in  wresting  it  out 
of  his  hands,  when ,  at  the  same  moment ,  I  received  a  thrust  of  a  lance  from 
one  of  his  comrades,  and  fell  backward  into  the  river.  I  can  just  remember 
rising  again  and  making  a  grasp  at  the  side  of  the  vessel;  —  but  the  shock, 
and  the  faintness  from  my  wound,  deprived  me  of  all  consciousness,  and  a 
shriek  from  Aletlie,  as  I  sunk,  is  all  I  can  recollect  of  what  followed. 

Would  I  had  then  died!  —  Yet,  no,  Almighty  Being  —  I  should  have  died 
in  darkness,  and  I  have  lived  to  know  Thee! 

On  returning  to  my  senses,  I  found  myself  reclined  on  a  couch,  in  a  splendid 
apartment,  the  whole  appearance  of  which  being  Grecian,  1,  for  a  moment, 
ibrgot  all  that  had  passed,  and  imagined  myself  in  my  own  home  at  Athens. 
But  too  soon  the  whole  dreadful  certainty  flashed  upon  me;  and,  starting 
wildly  —  disabled  as  I  was  —  from  my  couch,  I  called  loudly,  and  with  tbo 
ahriek  of  a  maniac,  upon  Alethe. 

I  was  in  the  house,  I  then  found,  of  my  friend  and  disciple,  the  young 
Tribune,  who  had  made  the  €rOvemor  acquainted  with  my  name  and  condition, 
and  had  received  me  under  his  roof,  when  brought,  bleeding  and  insensible, 
to  Antinoe.  From  him  I  now  learned  at  once,  —  for  I  coald  not  wait  for 
details,  —  the  sum  of  all  that  had  happened  in  that  dreadful  interval.  Melaniaa 
was  no  more,  —  Alethe,  still  alive,  but  in  prison! 

"  Take  me  to  her,"  —  I  liad  but  time  to  say,  —  *'  take  me  to  her  instantly, 
and  let  me  die  by  her  side,**  —  when,  nature  again  failing  under  such  shocks, 

*  A  rank,  resembling  tnat  of  Colonel. 
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I  relapsed  into  insentibUity.  In  this  itate  I  continued  for  near  an  hoar,  and^ 
on  reooTering,  foand  the  Tribune  by  my  side.  The  horrors,  he  said,  of  the 
Forum  .were,  for  that  day,  over,  —  but  what  the  morrow  might  bring,  he 
shuddered  to  contemplate.  His  nature,  it  was  plain,  revolted  from  the  inhuman 
duties  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Touched  by  the  agonies  he  saw  me  suffer, 
he,  in  some  degree,  relieved  them,  by  promising  that  I  should,  at  nightfall,  be 
conveyed  to  tlie  prison,  and,  if  possible,  through  his  influence,  gain  access  to 
Alethe.  She  might  yet,  he  added,  be  saved,  could  I  succeed  in  persuadhig  her 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  edict,  and  make  sacrifice  to  the  €rod^.  -<- 
** Otherwise,**  said  he,  **  there  is  no  hope;  —  the  vindictive  Orcus,  who  has 
resisted  even  tliis  short  respite  of  mercy,  will,  to-morrow,  inexorably  demand 
his  prey,** 

He  then  related  to  qie,  at  my  own  request,  —  though  every  word  wa« 
torture,  —  all  the  harrowing  detaiU  of  the  proceeding  before  the  Tribunal. 
*M  have  seen  courage,**  said  he,  ^*in  its  noblest  forms,  in  the  field;  but  the 
calm  intrepidity  with  which  that  aged  Hermit  endured  torments  <—  which  it  waa 
hardly  less  torment  to  witness  —  surpassed  all  that  I  could  have  conceived  of 
human  fortitude!** 

My  poor  Alethe,  too.  —  in  describing  to  me  her  conduct,  this  brave  man 
wept  like  a  child.  Overwaelmed,  he  said,  at  first  by  her  apprehensions  for  my 
salety,  she  had  given  way  to  a  full  burst  of  womanly  weakne/M.  But  no  sooner 
was  she  brought  before  the  Tribunal,  and  the  declaration  of  her  faith  waa 
demanded  of  her,  than  a  spirit  almost  supernatural  seemed  to  animate  her  whole 
form.  **She  raised  her  eyes,**  said  he,  "calmly,  but  with  fervour,  to  heaven,  while  a 
blush  was  the  only  sign  of  mortal  feeling  on  her  features;  —  and  the  clear, 
sweet,  and  untrembling  voice,  with  which  she  pronounced  her  own  doom,  is 
the  words,  '1  am  a  Christiaul*  sent  a  thrill  of  admiration  and  pity  throughout 
the  multitude.  Her  youth,  her  loveliness,  afi'ected  all  hearts,  and  a  cry  of  NSiavo 
the  young  maiden!*  was  heard  in  all  directions.** 

The  implacable  Orcus.  however,  would  not  hear  of  mercy.  Resenting,  as 
it  appeared,  with  all  his  deadliest  rancour,  not  only  her  own  escape  from  his 
toils,  but  the  aid  with  which  she  had,  so  fatally  to  his  rie^s,  assisted  mine,  he 
demanded  loudly  and  in  the  name  of  the  insulted  sanctuary  of  bis,  her  instant 
death.  It  was  but  by  the  firm  intervention  of  the  Governor,  who  shared  the 
general  sympathy  in  her  fate,  that  the  delay  of  another  day  was  granted  to  give 
a  diance  to  the  young  maiden  of  yet  recalling  her  confession,  and  thus  afford- 
ing some  pretext  for  saving  her. 

Even  in  yielding,  with  evident  reluctance,  to  this  respite,  the  inhuman  Priest ' 
would  yet  aocompany  it  with  some  mark  of  his  vengeance.  Whether  for  the 
pleasure  (observed  the  Tribune)  of  mingling  mockery  with  liis  cruelty,  or  as  & 
vraminff  to  her  of  the  doom  she  must  ultiinately  expect,  he  gave  orders  that 
there  should  be  tied  round  her  brow  one  of  those  chaplets  of  coral,  *  with 
which  it  is  the  custom  of  young  Christian  maidens  to  array  tliemselves  on  the 
day  of  their  martyrdom;  —  *'and,  thus  fearfully  adorned,**  said  he,  '*she  was 
led  away,  amidst  the  gaze  of  the  pitying  multitude,  to  prison.** 

With  these  harrowing  details  the  short  interval  till  nightfall,  --  every 
flunute  of  which  seemed  an  age,  —  was  occupied.  As  soon  as  it  grew  dark^ 
I  was  placed  upon  a  litter,  ~  ray  wound,  though  not  dangerous,  requiring  such 
a  conveyance,  —  and,  under  the  guidance  of  my  friend,  1  was  conducted  to  the 
prison.  Through  his  interest  with  the  guard,  we  were  without  difficulty  ad- 
mitted, and  I  was  borne  into  the  chamber  where  the  maiden  lay  immured, 
Bven  the  veteran  guardian  of  the  place  seemed  touched  with  compassion  for 
his  prisoner,  and  supposing  her  to  be  asleep,,  had  the  Utter  placed  gently 
near  her. 

She  was  half  reclining,  with  her  lace  hid  in  her  hands,  upon  a  conch,  — 
at  the  foot  of  which  stood  an  idol,  over  whose  hideous  features  a  lamp  of 
iis|»htha  that  hung  from  the  ceiling,  shed  a  wild  and  ghastly  glare.  On  a  table 
before  the  image  stood  a  censer,  with  a  small  vessel  of  incense  beside  it,  '•^ 
one  grain  of  which,  thrown  voluntarily  into  the  flame,  would,  even  now,  save 
that  precious  life.  So  strange,  so  fearful  was  the  whole  scene,  that  I  almost 
doubted  its  reality.  Alethe!  my  own,  happy  Alethe!  fna  it,  I  thought,  be  then 
that  I  look  uponf 

She  now,  slowly,  and  with  difl&culty,  raised  her  head  from  the  oouch.  on 
observing  which,  the  kind  Tribune  withdrew,  and  we  were  left  alone.  There 
was  a  paleness,  as  of  death,  over  her  features;  and  those  eyes,  which  when 
last  I  saw  them,  were  but  too  bright,  too  happy  for  this  worid,  looked  dim.  and 
sanken.    In  raising  herself  up,    she  put  her  hand,   as  if  from  pain,    to  her 


*  ^'Une  4e  eee  eeuronnes  ie  grain  ie  corall^ 
leva  chavenx  ea  allaai  k  la  vrnxL**  Lm  Murtyn, 
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forehead,  whose  marhle  hue  but  appeared  more  death-like  from  those  red  bands 
that  lay  so  awfully  across  it. 

After  wandering  vaguely  for  a  minute,  her  eyes  rested  upon  me,  —  and, 
with  a  shriek,  half  terror,  half  joy,  she  sprung  from  the  couch,  and  sunk  upon 
her  knees  by  my  side.  She  had  believed  me  dead;  and,  even  now,  scarcely 
trusted  >her  senses.  *'  My  husband !  my  love !"  she  exclaimed ;  '*  oh ,  if  thon 
comest  to  call  me  from  tliis  world,  behold  I  am  ready!"  In  saying  thus,  she 
pointed  wildly  to  that  ominous  wreath,  and  then  dropped  her  head  down  upon 
my  knee,  as  if  an  arrow  had  pierced  it. 

"Aletlie!"  I  cried,  —  terrified  to  the  very  soul  by  that  mysterious  pang,— 
and,  as  if  the  sound  of  my  voice  had  reanimated  her,  she  looked  up,  with  a 
faint  smile,  in  my  face.  Her  thoughts,  which  Iiad  evidently  been  wandering, 
because  collected ;  and  in  her  joy  at  my  safety,  her  sorrow  at  my  suffering,  she 
forgot  entirely  the  fate  that  impended  over  herself.  Love,  innocent  love,  alone 
occupied  all  her  thoughts;  and  the  warmth,  the  affection,  the  devotedness,  with 
which  she  spoke,  —  how,  at  any  other  moment,  I  would  have  blessed,  have 
lingered  upon  every  word! 

But  tlie  time  flew  fast  —  that  dreadful  morrow  was  approaching.  Already 
I  saw  her  writhing  in  the  hands  of  the  torturer ,  —  the  flames ,  the  racks ,  the 
wheels  were  before  my  eyes!  Half  frantic  with  the  fear  that  her  resolution 
was  fixed,  I  (lung  myself  from  the  litter  in  an  agony  of  weeping,  and  supplicated 
her,  by  the  love  she  bore  me,  by  the  happiness  that  awaited  us,  by  her  own 
merciful  God ,  who  was  too  good  to  retjuire  such  a  sacrilice  **  by  all  that  the 
most  passionate  anxiety  could  dictate,  I  implored  tliat  she  would  avert  from  as 
the  doom  that  was  coming,  and  —  but  for  once  —  comply  with  the  vain  cere- 
mony demanded  of  her. 

Shrinking  from  me,  as  I  spoke,  —  but  with  a  look  more  of  sorrow  than 
reproach,  —  "What,  thou,  too!"  she  said  mournfully,  —  "tiiou,  into  whose 
spirit  I  had  fondly  hoped  the  same  light  had  entered  as  into  my  own!  No, 
never  be  thou  leagued  with  them  who  would  tempt  me  to  'make  shipwreck  of 
roy  faith!*  Thou,  who  couldst  alone  bind  me  to  life,  use  not,  I  entreat  thee, 
thy  power;  but  let  me  die,  as  He  I  serve  hath  commanded,  —  die  for  the 
Truth.  Remember  the  holv  lessons  we  heard  together  on  those  nights,  those 
happy  nights,  when  both  tae  present  and  future  smiled  upon  us  —  when  even 
the  gift  of  eternal  life  came  more  welcome  to  my  soul,  from  the  blessed  con- 
viction that  thou  wert  to  be  a  sharer  in  it;  —  shall  I  forfeit  now  that  divine 
privilege?  shall  I  deny  the  true  God,  whom  we  tlien  learned  to  love? 

''No,  my  own  betrothed,"  she  continued,  —  pointing  to  the  two  rings  on 
her  finger,  —  "behold  these  pledges,  —  they  are  both  sacred.  I  should  have 
been  as  true  to  thee  as  I  am  now  to  heaven,  —  nor  in  that  life  to  which  I  am 
hastening  sliall  our  love  be  forgotten.  Should  tlie  baptism  of  fire,  through 
which  I  shall  pass  to-morrow,  make  me  ¥iorthy  to  be  heard  before  the  tlirone 
of  Grace,  I  will  intercede  for  thy  soul  —  I  will  pray  that  it  may  yet  share  with 
mine  that  'inheritance,  immortal  and  undefiled,*  which  Mercy  offers,  and  that 
tliou,  —  and  my  dear  mother,  —  and  I  -~ — " 

She  here  dropped  her  voice;  the  momentary  animation,  with  which  devo- 
tion and  ati'cction  had  inspired  her ,  vanished ;  —  and  there  came  a  darkness 
over  all  her  features,  a  livid  darkness,  —  like  the  approach  of  death,  —  that 
made  me  shudder  through  every  limb.  Seizing  my  hand  convulsively ,  and 
looking  at  me  with  a  fearful  eagerness,  as  if  anxious  to  hear  some  consoling 
assurance  from  my  own  lips,  —  "Believe  me,"  she  continued,  "not  all  the 
torments  tliey  are  preparing  for  me,  —  not  even  this  deep,  burning  pain  in  my 
brow,  to  which  they  will  hardly  find  an  equal,  »-  could  be  half  so  dreadful  to 
me,  as  the  thought  that  I  leave  thee,  without    " 

Here,  her  voice  again  failed;  her  head  sunk  upon  my  arm,  and  •— merciful 
God,  let  me  forget  what  I  then  felt,  —I  saw  that  she  was  dying!  Whether  I 
uttered  any  cry,  I  know  not;  —  but  the  Tribune  came  rushing  into  my  cham- 
ber, and,  looking  on  the  maiden,  said,  with  a  face  full  of  horror,  "It  is  but 
too  true!"  • 

He  then  told  me  in  a  low  voice,  what  he  had  just  learned  from  the  guar- 
dian of  the  prison,  that  the  band  round  the  young  Christian's  brow  was  —  oh, 
horrible  cruelty!  —  a  compound  of  the  most  deadly  poison,  —  the  hellish  in- 
vention of  Orcus,  to  satiate  his  vengeance,  and  make  the  fate  of  his  poor  victim 
secure.  My  first  movement  was  to  untie  that  fatal  wreath,  —  but  it  would  not 
come  away — it  would  not  come  away! 

Roused  by  the  pain,  she  again  looked  in  my  face;  but,  unable  t6  speak, 
took  hastily  from  her  bosom  the  small  stiver  cross  which  she  had  brought  with 
her  from  my  cave.  Having  pressed  it  to  her  own  lips,  she  held  it  anxiously  to 
mine,  and  seeing  me  kiss  the  holy  symbol  with  fervour,  looked  happy,  and 
smiled.    The  agony  of  death  seemed  to  have  passed  away,  —  there  came  sad- 
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denly  orer  her  featares  a  heayenly  li^ht,  some  share  of  which  I  felt  detoending 
into  my  own  soul,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  she  expired  in  my  arms. 

Here  ends  the  Manuscript i  &ttf,  on  the  outer  cover  there  i»,  in  the  handuriting  of  a 
mudi  later  period^  the  following  Notice ^  extracted^  as  it  appears ^  from  some 
Egyptian  nutrtyrology  s  — 

^'Alciphron,  —  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  conyerted  to  Christianity  a.  d. 
257,  by  a  young  Egyptian  maiden,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  that  year.  Im- 
mediately upon  her  death  he  betook  himself  to  the  desert,  and  lived  a  life,  it 
is  said,  of  much  holiness  and  penitence.  During  the  persecution  under  Dio- 
clesian,  his  sufferings  for  the  faith  were  roost  exemplary;  and  being  at  length, 
at  an  advanced  age,  condemned  to  hard  labour,  for  refusing  to  comply  with  an 
Imperial  edict,  he  died  at  the  Brass  Mines  of  Palestine,  a.  d.  297.  — 

*'As  Alciphron  held  the  opinions  maintained  since  by  Arius,  his  memory 
has  not  been  spared  by  Athanasian  writers,  who,  among  other  charges.,  accuse 
him  of  liaving  oeen  addicted  to  the  superstitions  of  Egypt.  For  this  calumny, 
however,  there  appears  to  be  no  better  foundation  than  a  circumstance,  recorded 
by  one  of  his  brother  monks,  that  there  was  found,  after  his  death,  a  small 
metal  mirror,  like  those  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  Isis,  suspend^  around 
Ids  neck.'* 


NOTES. 


PtLge  4.  —  For  th«  Importance  attached  (o  dreams  by  the  ancients,  see  JorHm, 
Remarkii  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

Pafre  5.  —  *'The  Pillar  of  Pillars"  —  more  properly,  perhaps,  ^^the  Colnran  of  the 
Pillars/'  V.  Abdallaiif,  Relation  de  TEjEyple,  and  the  notes  of  M.  de  Saey.  The  creat 
portico  round  thitt  column  (formerly  designated  Pompey's,  but  now  known  to  have  been 
erected  in  honour  of  Dloclesian}  was  still  standing,  M.  de  Sacy  says.  In  (he  time  of 
Saladin.    v.  Lord  Falentia's  Travels, 

Page  6.  -*  Ammianns  thus  speaks  of  the  state  of  Alexandria  la  his  time,  "w^hlch 
was,  I  believe,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century:  —  "'No  nunc  quidem  in  eadem 
urbe  Doclrinae  varlae  silent,  non  apnd  nos  exarult  Muslca  nee  Uarmonla  contlcait.'' 
Lib.  22. 

Page  6.  —  From  the  character  of  the  features  of  the  Sphinx,  and  a  passage  In 
Herodotus,  describing  the  Egyptians  as  fitlayxifotq  xat  ovAor^Mfc,  Volney,  Bruce,  and 
a  few  others,  have  concluded  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt  were  negroes.  But 
this  opinion  is  contradicted  toy  a  host  of  authorities.  See  CasterJa  notes  npon  Bntmm^m 
Travels,  for  the  result  of  Blumenbach's  dissection  of  a  variety  of  mummies.  Denon, 
speaking  of  the  character  of  the  heads  represented  in  the  ancient  sculpture  and  painting 
'or  Egypt  says,  ''Celle  des  femmes  ressemble  encore  a  la  ilgure  aes  Jolles  femmes 
d'aOJourd'hui:  de  la  rondeor,  de  la  volupte,  le  nets  petit,  les  yeux  longs,  pen  ouverts," 
^G.  Ac,  lie  could  Judge,  too,  he  nays,  from  the  female  mummies,  "que  leurs  cheveux 
^toient  longs  et  lisses,  que  le  caraciere  de  tdie  de  la  plupart  tenolt  du  beau  style.**  — 
^*Je  rapportal,"  he  adds,  'une  t4(e  de  viellle  femme  qui  eloit  aussi  belle  que  celles  de 
MicbeUAnge,  et  leur  resemblolt  beaucoup." 

In  a  *jOescriptionr^nh-ale  de  Thkhes"  by  Messrs,  Jollois  et  Desvilliers,  they  say, 
^Toutes  les  sculptures  Kgypliennes,  depuls  les  plus  grands  colosses  de  Thebes  Jusqu'anx 
plus  petlles  idoles,  ne  rappellent  en  aucnne  manlere  les  traits  de  la  figure  des  negres; 
outre  one  les  fdtes  momles  des  calacombes  de  Thebes  pr^sentent  des  proflls  droits.'*  See 
aXaoM.Jomard's  ^* Description  of  Syene  and  the  Cataracts,"  Baron  Larreu,  on  the  "con- 
formation physique"  of  the  Egyptians,  ^c.  But  the  most  satisfactory  mutation  of  the 
opinion  of  Volney  has  been  afforded  within  these  few  years,  by  Doctor  Granmtle,  who 
having  been  lucky  enough  to  obtain  possession  of  a  perfect  female  mummy,  has,  by  the 
dissection  and  aomeasurement  of  its  form,  completely  established  the  fact,  (hat  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  of  th»*  Caucasian  race,  not  of  the  Ethiopian.  See  this  gentleman's 
curious  *''Bssay  on  Bg'yptian  Mummies,"  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  April  14,  1825. 

De  Pauw,  the  great  depredator  or  every  thing  Egyptian,  has  on  the  authority  of  a 
passage  In  Aellan,  presumed  to  afBx  to  tbe  couniryv^'omen  of  Cleopatra  the  stigma  of 
complete  and  unredeemed  ugliness.  The  following  line  of  Euripides,  however.  Is  an 
answer  to  such  charges:  — 

^uXov  fttif  Mi  Ka).UnttQ&i¥Ot  (otu. 

In  addition  to  the  celebrated  Instances  of  Cleopatra,  Rhodope,  ^c  we  are  (old,  on  the 
authority  ofManetho  Cas  given  byZoega  fromueorgiusSyncellus),  of  a  beautiful  queen 
of  Memphis,  Niiocris,  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  who  In  addition  to  other  charms  and  per- 
fections, was  Cralher  inconsistently  with  the  negro  hypothesis)  $nv^rj  ti^v  /^o»«r. 

See,  for  a  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  Egyptian  women,  Montesquieu's  Temple 
de  Guide. 

Page  8.  —  '^jimong-  beds  of  loius^fUwers:*  —  v.  Strabo, 

lb.  —  "ilead  those  sublime  words  on  the  Temple  of  N^tha."  —  To  6*  w  2lat4 
vfiq  A^^iVaq  ije  xa«  Jaip  rofii^ovoip ^  iioq^  fniyQU<p7iP  fx*$  TOMcrr^r^  Hym  ttfu  nap 
TO  /tyopoq^  xa»  op  xtu  eaofiipop ,  xtu  top  */AQP7Knlop  ovdnq  w  untitaXvtfftw, 
Plutarch  de  Isid.  et  Osir, 

lb.  —  "Wandered  amongr  the  prostrate  obelisks  of  Heliopolis"  —  "DeAk^  en  remon- 
tant touiours  leNil,  on  trouve  a  deux  cent  cinquante  pas,  ou  environ  de  la  Mataree,  les 
traces  de  I'ancienne  H^liopolis,  ou  Vllle  de  Solell,  a  qui  ce  lieu  ^toK  partlculierement 
^onsacre.  Cest  pour  cette  ralson  qu'on  Tappellolt  encore  TOell,  ou  la  Fontaine  du 
Solell.    Maillet.  ' 
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Pag*  8  —  "Mm  of  Ik*  Ooldmm  FinHM.'*— ^'On  tffMTe  «■•  tie  Mpelte  V€mi0-D«rte, 
ott  1«  chanp  d'w,  ftvaat  de  remonter  Jasqa'A  JMemphlii."    Foymg^  H  Fyikm^arm, 

n>.  —  For  an  account  of  the  Table  of  Smerald,  v.  LHtr^M  mrr  TOrif^nm  de*  Dieum 
dPEfypt€»  Bm  Pmmw  suppaaoi  It  10  be  a  modern  Iclion  of  the  Arabs.  Many  wriierii 
bave  fancied  that  the  art  of  maklna  gold  wan  the  great  secret  that  lay  hid  under 
the  foma  of  Effypilan  Iheelojry.  *^La  science  Hennellane,**  says  the  Benedictine, 
Perneta,  *M'art  sacerdotal,  etolt  la  source  de  loutes  les  rloiesses  des  Rois  d'Eirypie,  et 
I'obJet  de  ces  myst^res  si  caches  sous  le  voile  de  leur  pretendoe  Religion."  F«6/«t 
Bgyptiemm***  The  hieroglyphs,  that  formerly  covered  the  Pyramids,  are  supposed  by 
some  of  these  writers  to  relate  to  the  same  art.    See  Mutus  lAAer,  Bvpeila; 

Page  9.  —  *^By  reflecting  the  sua's  rays,*'  says  Clark*,  speaking  of  the  PyraaUds, 
*^they  appeared  white  as  snow." 

lb.  ^  For  Bubastis,  the  Diana  of  the  Egyptians,   v.  JaUomski,  lib.  a.  cap.  4. 

Page  10.  —  ''  Tke  light  coracle,''  Ac.  —  V.  Amailhon,  "HUioire  de  la  Navig-ation 
at  dm  Commerce  des  Mgyj^ieme  earns  les  Ptolemies^  See  alse,  for  a  descHptlon  Of  the 
various  kinds  of  boats  used  on  the  Nile,  Maillei,  torn.  1.  p.  OS. 

lb..  —  V.  JUaurice,  Appendix  to  '^ Ruins  of  Babylon."  Another  reason,  he  says, 
for  their  worship  of  the  ibis,  ** founded  on  their  love  of  geometry,  was  (according  to 
Plutarch)  that  the  space  between  its  legs,  when  parted  asunder,  as  It  walks,  together 
with  its  beak,  forms  a  oomplete  e^nifaleral  triangle."  From  the  examliiailon  of  thu 
embalmed  birds,  found  in  the  Catacombs  of  Saccara,  there  seeoM  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Ibis  was  the  same  kind  of  bird  as  that  described  by  Bruce,  under  the  Arabian 
name  of  Abon  Bannes. 

lb.  —  '*Tke  golden  blossoms  of  ike  kean- flower"  —  La  fleur  en  est  mille  fois  plaa 
odorif^rante  «|ue  celles  de  nos  fdves  d*£nrope,  quoique  leur  parfnm  nous  paroisse  si 
agreable.  Comme  on  en  seme  beaucoup  dans  les  terres  volsines,  du  Gaire,  da  odta 
de  i'occident,  c'est  quelque  chose  de  cnarmant  que  I'air  enibaume  que  Ton  respire  ie 
aolr  sur  les  terrasses,  quaud  le  vent  de  I'oueat  vient  k  souffler,  el  y  apporle  celte  odeur 
admirable."   MlaiUei. 

lb.  —  "u^  Sistrum.''  4tc.  »  ^^Isls  est  genius,"  ntLyBServims,  ^^Aogypti,  qui  per  sistri 
motum,  quod  gerit  in  aextra,  Nili  accessus  recessusque  signiflcat." 

Page  11.  —  "Tke  ivy  $kat  emoireled  it,"  4te»  —  The  ivy  was  consecrated  to  Osiris. 
V.  Diodor  Sic,  I.  la 

lb.  —  ''7^  small  mirror.'*  —  "Quelques  unes,"  says  Dvpais,  describing  the  pro- 
cessions of  Isis,  ''ponoieni  des  miroirs  attaches  a  leurs  ^aules,  afln  de  multiplier  et 
de  porter  dans  tons  les  sens  les  images  de  la  Deesse."  Origime  des  Caltms,  tom.  viii. 
p.  b47.   A  mirror,  it  appears,  was  also  one  of  the  emblems  in  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus. 

Ih.  —  "Tkere  lies,  to  tke  nortk  of  Mempkis,"  4te.  —  ^^Tout  prouve  que  la  terri- 
t«ire  de  Sakkarah  etoit  la  Necropolis  an  sud  de  Memphis,  el  le  faubourg  oppos<&  k  eelul- 
cl,  ou  sont  les  nyramides  de  Gizeh,  une  autre  Vule  des  Moils,  qui  termlnoit  Mem-* 
phis  au  nord."   Jienoh* 

There  is  nothing  known  with  certainly  as  to  the  site  of  Memphis,  but  It  will  b« 
perceived  that  the  descripilon  of  its  position  given  by  the  Epicurean  corresponds,  in 
almoMt  every  particular,  with  that  which  M.  Maillet  Ohe  French  consul,  for  many  years, 
at  Cairo!  has,  in  his  work  on  Egypt,  left  «s.  It  must  be  always  borne  In  mind,  loo, 
that  of  toe  distances  between  the  respective  places  here  mentioned,  we  have  no  longer 
any  accurate  means  of  Judging. 

lb.  —  "itooAimg  oat  witk  tke  eaaw  fmeo  aad  foaitiree"  »  ^^Par-la  non  seulemenl 
on  conser>'oit  les  corps  d'une  famille  entlere,  mals  en  descendant  dans  ces  lleux  soA« 
terreins,  ou  lis  etoient  drpos<^s,  on  pouvoit  so  represenler  en  un  Instant  tons  ses  aned- 
tres  depuis  plusieurs  milliers  d'annees,  lels  a-peu-pres  qu'ils  etoient  de  leur  vivant.** 
Uaillet. 

lb.  ~  "Puramid  beyond  Pyramid"  —  '^Multas  olim  pyramidas  fulsse  e  ruinis 
atgultur."  Zoega,  —  Fansleb,  who  visited  more  than  ten  Of  the  small  pyramids,  is  of 
opinion  that  there  must  have  originally  been  a  hundred  in  this  place. 

See,  on  the  subject  of  the  lake  to  the  northward  of  Memphis,  Shaw's  TTravels,  p.  300. 

Page  13.  —  ^'Tke  Tkeban  beetle^"  —  ^'On  volt  en  Eftypte,  apr^  la  relralte  dn  Nil 
et  la  fecondatioa  des  terres,  le  limon  convert  d'nne  multitude  de  scarah^es.  Un  parell 
phenomene  a  du  sembler  aux  Egyptiens  le  plus  propre  k  peindre  une  nonvelle  existence." 
j>f.  Jomard,  —  Partly  for  the  same  reason,  ana  partly  for  another,  still  more  ftineiful, 
the  early  Christians  used  to  apply  this  emblem  to  Christ.  '*  Bonus  ille  scarabaens 
mens,"  says  St.  Auffusiine,  ^^non  eA  tanlnm  de  causa  quod  unigenitns,  quod  Ipsemel 
Btni  auclor  mortal  ium  speciem  indueiit,  sed  quod  in  hac  nostrA  faece  sese  volutaverit  et  » 

ex  hac  ipsi  nasci  voluerit."  ^ 

lb.  —  ^* Enshrined  within  a  ease  of  crystal"  -*  "Los  Egyptiens  ont  fait  anssi,  pour 
conserver  leurs  morls,  des  caisses  de  ver^."  De  Pauw.  —  He  mentions,  also,  in  another 
place,  a  sort  of  transparent  substance,  which  the  Ethiopians  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  whioh  was  frequently  mistaken  by  tho  Oreeks  for  glass. 

lb.  —  "Amoiuf  the  emblem*  of  deatk."  —  *^Un  prdiro,  qui  brise  la  tige  d'nno  Sour, 
des  oiseaux  qui  s^envolent,  sont  les  emblimes  de  la  mort  et  de  rune  qai  ae  separo  du 
corps."    Benon.  .  .  ^       .  » 

Theseus  employs  the  same  Image  In  the  Phaedra:  ^— 

Hrfinifi   cc  uiov  mu^ov  6^^i}0«oa  fioi, 

lb.  —  "The  singular  appearaaco  of  a  Cross  so  Ikoquenfly  recniring  among  the 
biefoglyphica  of  Egypt,    had  excited  the  corioslly  of  the  Chrlstiaus  at  a  ver>'  early 
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period  of  eedeslMtieal  history;  and  as  some  of  the  Priosta,  who  waro  acqualBtad  vrlik 
Ihe  meanini:  of  (be  bleroglyphlrs,  became  converted  to  Christianity,  the  secret  transpired. 
*Tlie  convHiled  heaihens,'  sayM  Socrates  Scholaslicus,  'explained  the  symbol,  and 
declared  that  it  signified  Life  to  Come.'"    Clarke. 

Lipsius.  (Iierefore,  is  mintaken  in  supnosinfr  Ihe  Cross  to  have  been  an  emblea 
peculiar  to  llie  Chri.Mtlans.    See,  on  (his  subject,  VHistoire  des  Juifs,  Vtw  6.  c.  16. 

It  is  sinfTular  enoujrh  thai  while  the  Cross  was  thus  held  sacred  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, not  only  ihe  custom  of  marking  ihe  forehead  wilh  tlie  sign  of  the  Cross,  baC 
Baptism  and  the  consecralion  of  the  bread  in  Ihe  Kucbarist  were  imitated  in  (he  my- 
sterious ceremonies  of  Mithra.     Tertull.  de  Proseriptione  Heretieorum. 

Zoega  is  of  opinion  thai  Ihe  Cross,  said  to  have  been  for  (he  first  timo  found,  on 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  SerspiH,  by  tiie  Christians,  could  not  have  been  the  cmx 
ansaia;  as  nothing  is  more  common  than  this  emblem  on  all  the  Kg>'p(ian  monuments. 

« 

Page  13.  —  ^*' Stood  shoflowless"  —  It  was  an  idea  entertained  among  the  ancients 
that  Ihe  Pyramids  were  so  constructed  C^^mecanlci  oonsimctione,"  says  Ammimuum 
MareeUinua)  as  never  to  cast  any  shadow. 

Page  14.  —  ^^RAodope."  »  From  the  story  of  Rhodope,  Zowra  thinks,  ''vldenlar 
Arabes  ansam  arrlpuisse  ut  in  una  ex  pyramldihns,  genii  loco,  hiibilare  dicerent  molie- 
rem  nudam  insignis  pulchritudinls  quae  aspecto  huo  homines  Insanire  faciat."  De  l/su 
Obeliscorum.    See  also  L'Bg-t/pte  de  Murtadi  par  F'attier, 

lb.  -—  '*The  Gates  of  Oblimon,**  —  *^Apud  Memphim  aeneas  qaasdam  porlaa,  qnae 
Lethes  et  Cocyti  Choc  est  oblivionis  e(  lamentalionis}  appellanlar  aderiri,  gravem  as- 
pemmque  edentes  sonom."    Zoega, 

Page  15.  —  '*^  file  of  It  fetes*  bodies.''  —  See,  for  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead 
upright  C'posI  funus  stsntia'busto  corpora,"  as  Statius  describes  ii).  Dr.  Clarke's  pre- 
face to  the  2d  section  of  his  fifth  volume.  They  used  to  insert  precious  stones  In  (tae 
place  of  the  eyes.  ''Les  yeux  ^tolent  form<^s  d'^meraudes,  de  turquoises,"  ^c.  —  v. 
Mastoudy,  quoted  by  Quatrem^re, 

lb.  —  ^*  The  din  with  which  the  gates  clashed  together.'"  —  The  following  verses  of 
Claudian  are  supposed  to  have  been  meant  as  a  oescriplion  of  those  imiialions  of  the 
noise  of  earthquake  and  thunder  which,  by  means  of  the  Ceraunosoope,  and  other  sach 
contrivances,  were  practised  in  the  shows  of  the  Mysteries:  — 

Jam  mihi  cemuntur  trepidis  delubra  mover! 
Sedibus,  el  claram  dispergere  culmina  lucem, 
Adventum  lestata  Dei.    Jam  magnus  ab  imis 


Auditur  fremitus  terris,  (empiumque  remugit 
Cecropium.  ilapt.  Proserp,  lib.  1. 

lb.  —  "/I  seemed  as  if  every  ecAo."— See,  for  the  echoes  In  the  pyramids,  Plutardk, 
do  Placitis  Philosophy 

Page  1(5.  —  ^'Pale  phantom^like  shapes."  —  "Ce  moment  heurenx  C^e  rAutopsie) 
etoit  prepare  par  des  scenes  efflrayanles,  par  des  alternatives  de  crainte  et  de  Joie,  de 
lumi^re  et  de  tenebres,  par  la  Ineur  des  eclairs,  par  le  bruit  terrible  de  la  foudre,  qu'on 
imitoit,  et  par  des  apparitions  de  spectres,  des  illusions  magiques,  qui  frappoienl  lea 
yeux  et  les  oreilles  (out  ensemble."   Duputs. 

Page  17.  —  *' Serpents  of  fire."  —  "Ces  considerations  me  portent  k  penser  que, 
dans  les  mysteres.  ces  phenomenes  eloient  beaucoup  mieux  execuiees,  e(  sans  com- 
paraison  plus  (errlbies  a  I'aide  de  gnelque  composition  pyrique  qui  est  rest^e  cach^, 
comme  celle  du  feu  Gregeois."    IPe  Pauw. 

lb.  —  "  The  burning  of  the  reed-beds  of  Ethiopia:*  —  "11  n*y  a  point  d'autre  moyen 
que  de  porter  le  feu  dans  ces  fordls  de  roseaux,  qui  r^pandent  alors  dans  tout  le  pais 
une  iumiere  aussi  considerable  que  celle  dn  Jour  m£me."    Mailtet,  tom.  1.  p.  63. 

lb.  —  "  The  sound  of  torrents."  —  The  Nile,  Pliny  tells  us,  was  admitted  into  the 
Pyramid. 

lb.  —  "/ A«rf  given  myself  up."  —  "On  exercolt,"  says  Dupuis,  "les  reclplen- 
daires,  pendant  piusieurs  Jours,  k  traverser,  a  la  nage.  une  grande  ^tendue  d'ean. 
On  les  y  Je((oi(  el  ce  n'eloK  qu'avec  peine  qu'ils  s'en  reliroienl.  On  appliquolt  le  fer  et 
le  feu  sur  leurs  membres.    On  les  faisoit  passer  k  (ravers  les  flammes.'^ 

The  aspirants  were  often  in  considerable  danger,  and  Pythsgoras,  we  are  told, 
nearly  lost  hiti  life  in  the  trials,    v.  Eeeherohes  sur  les  initiaHons,  par  Robin, 

Page  19.  —  ''The  God  of  Silence  and  Light."  —  "Enfin  Harpocrates  repr^senloiC 
anssi  le  Soleil.  II  est  vrai  que  c'e(oi(  aussi  le  Dieu  du  Silence;  n  mettoit  le  doigt  snr 
la  bouche  piircequ'on  adoroii  le  Soleil  avec  un  respectoeux  silence;  et  c'est  de  la  qu'est 
Venn  le  Sige  des  Basilidiens,  qui  liroient  leur  origine  de  I'Europe Rnfin  Har- 
pocrates etoit  assis  sur  le  lotus,  qui  est  la  piante  du  Soleil."    Hist,  des  Juifs, 

lb.—  For  Ihe  two  cups  used  in  the  mysteries,  see  VHistoire  dee  Juifs.  liv. 
9.  c.  16.  ^  * 

lb.  —  "  Osiris."  —  Osiris ,  under  the  name  of  Serapis ,  waa  supposed  to  rale 
over  the  sublerranean  world;  and  performed  (he  office  of  Pluto,  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Kjryptians.  "They  believed,"  saysDr.Priichard,  "tha(  Serapis  presided  over  Ihe  region 
ofdeiiaried  soals,  during  (he  period  of  (heir  absence,  when  languishing  wKhout  bodies, 
and  (hat  the  dead  were  deposited  in  his  palace."    Analysis  of  the  Egyptian  Mythology. 

lb.  —  '*To  cool  the  lips  of  the  dead."  —  "Frigidam  illam  aquam  post  mortem,  taa- 
quam  Hebes  poculum,  expetKam."  Zoega,  —  The  Le(he  of  the  Egyptians  was  caUed 
Ameles.    See  Dupuis,  tom.  6.  p.  651. 


deux 


lb.  —  "The  young  eup-bearer  on  the  other  side."  —  "Enfin  on  disolt  qn'il  y  avoll 
L, coupes,   I'une  en  haul  et  I'autro  en  baa.     Celui  qui  beuvoit  le  la  eonpe  d'ea 
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MM,  arolt  HrajMn  soif,  ses  §MtB  •'avgrnentolent  an  liev  de  B'^feiatfrie,  naia  celni  qui 
beuvoil  de  la  coupe  en  haat  etoit  rempll  et  content  Cette  premiere  eonpe  iielt  la  eon- 
noiMsance  de  la  nature,  qui  ne  salitifalt  Jamais  pleinement  ceux  qui  en  iiordent  lea  my- 
aleren;  et  la  seconde  coupe,  dana  laquelle  on  de\'Oic  beire  pour  n'avoir  Jamaia  solf, 
aialt  la  connalasance  dea  myaterea  da  Clel."   JTut.  Je^  Juifa,  liv.  9.  chap.  10. 

Paire  20.  —  *'  Grasshopper  symbol  of  jHttiationJ*  —  Hor,  ApoU.  —  Tbe  graaabopper 
waa  alao  canaecrated  lo  Uie  aun  aa  being  BMisioaL 

lb.  —  "i«/«  of  QmrdmnM^  -«•  Tbe  Isle  Anllnliodaa,  near  Alexandria.   Miaitiet. 

lb.  —  "  Fimeyard  at  jintAyila^"  •—  \\  jithet^  Deipmo; 

Page  21.  —  *'  ¥Ve  can  see  those  stars."  —  "On  voyolt  en  plein  Jour  par  ces  ouver- 
Ittrea  lea  ^toilea,  et  mdme  quelques  planeles  en  leor  plus  grande  laiKude  Meptentrfonal; 
eC  lea  pr^tres  avolent  blenldl  proite  de  ce  pbenomene ,  poiir  obser\'er  i  dlvemes  heurea 
la  paaaa^e  des  eloiles."  Sithos.  —  Strabo  mentiona  certain  caves  or  pits,  constructed 
lor  the  purpose  of  astronoadcal  observations,  which  lay  in  the  Zelopolllan  prefecture, 
beyond  Uellopolis. 

1^.  .^  «  That  dark  Deity,"  —  Serapis,  Sol  Inferus.  — •  Athenodorus,  acriptor  vetn- 
alna,  apnd  Clementem  Alexandrinum  in  Protreptieoy  alt  ^*  simulacra  Serapidis  con- 
aplcue  ease  colore  coeruleo  et  nlgricanfe."  Macroblus,  In  verbis  descrlptis,  %  6.  Docet, 
noa  apud  Aegyptios  ^^  simulacra  soils  Infera  ingi  colore  eoemleo."   JablomsJU, 

lb.  —  "^  ptanSain."  —  This  tree  waa  dedicated  to  the  Genii  of  the  Shades,  from  Its 
being  an  emblem  of  repose  and  cooling  airs.  ^*Cui  imminet  mu.Mae  folium,  quod  ab 
Iside  Infera  geniisque  el  addlcfis  man'n  gerl  solilum,  umbram  requlemque  et  auaa 
frlgidas  sublndigitare  videtur."    Zoeg-a, 

Paae  23.  —  "Ne  spoke  of  the  pre^existence  of  the  soul"  Ac,  —  For  a  full  aceoont 
of  the  doctrines  which  are  here  represented  aa  navlng  been  taught  to  the  Initiated  ki 
«he  Egyptian  mysteriesj  the  reader  may  consult  Dupuis,  Pritehards  jimalusU  of  the 
Egyptian  Mythology ,  Ac,  Ac.  "L'on  decouvroit  I'origine  de  Tame,  sa  cuute  sur  la 
lerre.  a  travers  les  Mpberes  et  les  elementa,  et  son  reloar  an  lieu  de  son  origlne  ..... 
c'etolt  ici  la  partie  la  plus  metaphysique ,  et  que  ne  pourroit  guere  entendre  le  eommun 
des  Inities,  mais  dont  on  Jul  donnolt  le  spectacle  par  dea  figures  et  des  spectrea  alle- 
gorlques."    Ihipuis* 

lb.  —  ^^ Those  fields  of  radiance "  —  See  Seausobre,  lib.  3.  C  4,  for  the  "terra 
blenheurense  et  lumineuse,**  which  the  Manicheans  supposed  God  to  inhabit.   Plato, 

too,  speaks  (in  PhaedO  of  a  pure  land  lying  In  the  pure  sky  {^^  m*  na&aquv  t9 

mt&a(^^  *na&ut  ov^up^),  (he  abode  of  divinity,  of  innocence,  and  of  life." 

lb.  —  "urf*  ho  spoke  these  words,  a  burst  of  pure,  brilliant  light,"  —  The  power 
of  producing  a  sudden  and  dazxling  efTusion  of  light,  which  was  one  of  the  arts  em- 
ployed by  the  conlriverM  of  the  anrient  Mysteries,  is  thus  described  in  a  few  words  by 
Apuleius,  who  was  himself  admitted  to  witness  the  Isiac  ceremonies  at  Corinth:  — 
**Nocte  medlA  vldl  solem  candldo  coruscantem  lumine." 

lb.  —  "  Tracimg  ii  from  the  first  momemt  of  earthward  desire,  —  In  the  original 
construction  of  this  work ,    there  was  an  episode  introduced  here  Cwhlch  I  have  since 

Siublished  in  another  formj,  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  the  soul  by  the  Oriental 
able  of  the  Loves  of  the  Angels. 

lb.  —  "Resiorinar  her  lost  wings,"  —  Damascius,  in  his  Life  of  Isidoms.  saya. 
"Ex  antiqulssimis  Philosophis  Pyihagoram  et  Platonem  Isidoms  ut  Deos  coiuit,  et 
eorum  antmas  alatas  esse  dixit  quas  In  locum  supercoelestem  inqoe  campum  veritatls  et 
pratum  elevalas,  divinis  putavit  ideis  paad."   Jpud  I%ot,  Bibliothec, 

Page  24.  —  '*ji  pale  moonlike  meteor."  —  Ajmleius,  in  describing  the  miraculous 
appearances  exhibited  in  the  mysteries,  says,  ''Node  media  vidl  solem  candldo  corus- 
cantem lumine."    JUetamorphos.  lib.  11. 

jb.  —  "i^o  entirely  did  the  illusion  of  the  scene"  Ac,  —  In  tracing  the  early  con- 
nexion of  spectacles  with  the  ceremonies  of  reliKion,  Foliaire  says,  ''II  y  a  bien  plus; 
lea  vert(«bles  grandes  tragedies,  les  repr^sentailons  imposantes  et  terribles,  Violent  lea 
mysteres  sRcres,  qu'on  cflebroit  dans  les  plus  vaates  temples  du  monde,  en  presence 
des  seuls  Initl«H;  c'eiolt  la  que  les  habits,  les  decorations,  les  machines  etoient  propres 
«u  sujet;  et  le  8nj<>t  ^tolt  la  vie  presente  et  la  vie  fntnre."  Des  divers  changemente 
arrives  a  Fart  tragique. 

To  these  scenic  representations  in  the  Egyptian  mysteries ,  there  Is  evidently  an 
alloslon  in  the  vision  of  Es^ekiel,  where  the  Spirit  shows  him  the  abominations  which 
the  Israelites  learned  in  Egypt:  —  "Then  said  he  unio  me,  'Son  of  man,  hast  thou  seen 
what  the  ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel  do  In  the  dark,  every  man  in  Me  chambers  of 
kis  imagery!'"    Chap.  b. 

lb.—  ^^She  mingled  a  draught  divine,"  —  The  ^175  «*a*'«tf»«C  V«e^«ao^  which, 
according  to  Dlodorus  Sicuius ,  Isis  prepared  for  her  son  Onis.  —   Lib.  I. 

Page  25.  —  "TA«  Seven  Tables  of  stone."  —  "Bernard,  Comte  de  la  Marehe  Tre- 
visane,  instruit  par  la  lecture  des  livres  anclens,  did,  qu'Hermes  t^uva  sept  tables 
dans  la  vallee  d'Hebron,  sur  lesquelles  etoient  grav^a  les  principes  dea  arts  liberaux." 
tables  BgypHmnmes,    See  Jablonski  de  etelis  Hemu 

lb.  —  ^^ Beside  thm  goat  of  Mendes"  —  For  an  account  of  the  animal  worship  of 
tlio  Egyptians,  see  De  Pauw,  lom.  2. 

lb.  —  "TAtf  crocodile  with  costly  gems,"  —    Herodotus  iButerp.1  tella  va  that  the 
people  about  Thebea  and  Lake  Moerls,  kept  a  number  of  tame  crocodiles,  which  they 
worahlpped,  and  dreaaed  them  out  with  gema  and  golden  omamenta  in  their  oars. 
U.  5 
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gottlolent  roinruMle  et  m  inlnolcfiic  lentement  aatoar  de  ravtvL"^  He  Amw. 

lb.  —  ^^H^nee,  the  feaHvmls  €uul  hymns"  4te.  —  For  an  aeconnt  of  the  varlovs  festi- 
val! at  the  different  periods  of  Uie  ami'a  progress.  In  the  spring,  and  la  the  aataan,  set 
Jhtpmis  and  PriteAard, 

lb.  —  "  7A«  MyMienM  of  ike  i^<g^Atf.»  —  y.  jiA^mof.  Ltf^*  P^  CkrUi.  p.  138. 


Pace  26.  —  ^'^  pe«l  ft'A«  <Aa«  •/  Omrndt,"  —  See,  for  somo  evions  remarks  sn  the 
mode  or  imitating  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  ancient  mysteries,  J>9  JHmw,  tost.  1.  p. 
323.  The  machine  with  which  these  effects  were  prodaeed  on  the  stage  was  called  a 
cerannofcope. 

Page  27.  —  "  Windings  emmieimutU  t nfrtoiftf."  -^  In  addition  to  the  aeooants  wklck 
the  ancients  have  left  ns  of  tne  prodigions  excavations  in  all  parts  of  Kgypf.  —  the 
tfteen  hnndred  chambers  under  the  labyrinth— the  subterranean  stables  of  the  ThehaM, 
containing  a  thousand  borses  —  the  crypts  of  Upper  Kgirpt  passing  under  tiie  bed  of  Vbtt 
Nile,  Ac.  4*0.  —  the  stories  and  traditions  current  among  the  Arabs  still  preserve  the 
memory  of  those  wonderful  substructions.  ^^Vn  Arabe,"*says  Paul  Lucas,  ^^ovl  etoll 
avec  nous,  m'assnra  ^u'etanl  entri  autrefois  dans  le  Lahyrinthe,  II  avoit  marehd  dans 
les  chambres  seotefraines  Jusoo'en  un  Hen  ou  II  y  avoit  une  grande  place  environn^ 
do  plasleurs  niches  qui  ressembloil  a  de  petites  boutiques,  d'ouTon  entroU  daasd'satrao 


allees  et  dans  chambres,  sans  poavolr  en  trouver  la  in."  In  speaking,  too,  of  the  arrades 
along  the  Nile,  near  Cosselr,  ^*Ils  me  dlrent  mftme  que  ces  souterralns  Violent  si  prs- 
fondes  qu'^1  y  en  avoient  qui  alloient  i  Irols  Joumees  de  la,  et  qu'ils  eonduisoient  daas 
on  pays  ou  Ton  voyolt  de  beau  Jardlns,  qu'on  y  trouvoll  de  belles  maisons,"  ^c  itc 

See  also  in  H,  Qumtremhri^a  Mimotres  mr  FBg-ypie,  tom.  1.  p.  142,  an  acconnt  of 
m  subterranean  reserx'olr,  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  Kals,  and  of  the  expedition 
undertaken  by  a  party  of  persons,  in  along  narrow  boat,  for  (he  purpose  of  exp,1orin|r  It. 
**Leur  voyage  avoit  etc  deslx  Jours,  dont  les  quaire  premiers  furent  employes  apenetrer 
les  herds;  les  deux  autres  k  revenlr  an  lieu  d'ou  lis  etoienl  partis,  rendant  font  eeC 
tntervalle  lis  ne  purent  attelndre  Textr^mlt^  dn  bassin.  L'^mir  Ala-eddin-Tamboga. 
gouvemeur  de  Bennesa,  ^crlvit  oes  details  au  sultan,  qui  en  fnt  extrdmement  svrpris.** 

Page  28.  —  ^  TVbe  small  itfmnd  in  fhs  centre  of  Lake  Meeris."  —  The  postlion  heie 
given  to  Lake  Moeris.  in  making  It  the  immediate  boundary  of  the  city  of  Memphis  to 
the  south,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  site  assigned  to  it  by  Malllet :  — *^ Memphis 
avoit  encore  a  son  midl  un  vaste  reservoir,  par  ou  tout  ce  qui  pent  servlr  k  la  commodHe 
el  a  I'agr^ment  de  la  vie  lul  etoit  voilnre  abondamment  de  toutes  les  parties  de  VBgyw^ 
Ce  lac  qui  la  terminoit  de  oe  cdti-li,'^  ^c.  Ae,  Tom.  2.  p.  7. 

lb.  —  "JtvlfM  fisin^r  Umekiv  oftove  iko  «r«ee.*'  —  ^^On  volt  ssr  la  rlvo  Oftartale  i« 
anliqult^s  qui  sent  presqne  entilerement  sous  les  eanx."  Bolzomi. 

lb.  —  **/#«  ikundoring'  portals"  —  ^^Qnorundam  aufem  domorum  (in  LabTiintho) 
tails  est  situs,  ut  adaperienlibttS  fores  tonltruum  intus  terriblle  exlstat."  P/tny. 

lb.  —  ^^ Leaves  that  serve  as  cups"  —  SiraSo.  According  to  the  French  translator  of 
Strabo,  It  was  the  fhilt^of  the  faia  jiBgyptiata,  not  the  leaf,  that  was  used  for  this 
purpose.    '^Le  x*/9«^*oy,**  he  says,    ''devolt  s'entendre  de  la  capsule  ou  fruit  de  eette 

Slaate,  dont  les  Egyptlens  so  servolenl  oomme  d*an  vase,  Imaglnaat  qoe  I'eaa  da  NU  y 
evenoU  diUcieuse.^^ 

F^age  29.  —  "'  The  fish  of  these  waters,"  4te.  —  jieitan,  Ub.  6.  32. 

lb.  —  ^^Pleasvre-hoats  or  yaohis,"  —  Called  Thalameges,  from  the  paviUon  mt  the 
deck.    v.  StraAo, 


Page  80.  —  ^^  Covered  with  beds  of  those  pale,  sweet  roses,"  —  As  April  la  the 
season  forgathering  these  roses  {^w Jflalte-Brun's Eeonomioat  Calendar'),  the  Epicurean 
could  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  thai  he  saw  them  actually  in  lower. 


lb.  —   ''TAe  lizards  upon  the  bank."  —   "L'or  et  I'asur  hrUlent  en  haadaa  _  _ 
ntudinalea  star  leur  corps  enller,   el  leur  queue   est  du  plus  bean  bleu   celeste.* 
Soumini, 


lb.  —  "  The  eanal  througrh  which  we  now  saHed,"  ^  "Un  Canal,"  BttYBMaOU^,  ^'irti 
profond  et  tr^  large  y  voltnroil  les  eaux  du  Nil." 


Page  31.  --  "For  a  dramg-ht  of  whose  flood,"  dte.  —  '^AnclenttMdeaC  on  portolt  les 
eaux  du  Nil  Jusqu'a  dca  contrres  fort  elolgnees ,  et  sortout  ches  les  princesses  dn  aang 
des  Ptolomees,  mariees  dans  des  families  «trangeres."   Ds  Pauw, 

The  water  thus  conveyed  to  other  lands  was,  as  we  may  collect  from  Jnvesal, 
ehlefly  Intended  for  the  use  of  the  Temples  of  Isis,  established  in  those  countries. 

Si  candidly  iusserit  lo. 
Ibit  ad  Aegypti  Unem,  calidaque  pelitas 
A  Mero€  portabit  aquas,  ut  spargat  in  aedem 
Isldls,  antique  quae  proxlma  surglt  ovili. 

ewe.  VI* 

,    .  Page  32.  —   ^^Bemrinr  each  the  name  of  its  ownar,"  —  *^Le  nom  dn  maitfV  T  itott 
toll,  pendant  la  nult,  en  lettres  de  fen.*'   Mailiet. 

lb.  -  "  Cnps  of  that  frail  ery«f«l," ^called  Alassontes.  For  their  hrmiOBoaa MmtSai 
Is  an  authority:--  ' 

Telle,  puer,  callces,  tepldlque  toreumata  Mil, 
Et  mihl  securd  pocula  trade  maan. 

'^Saas  parlor  let  des  coupes  d'mi  vwre  porti  jnsqv'i  la  pvetd  dn  erystai.  b1  «• 
eoUos  fn*on  appoUolt  Alaasonioa,  oi  qn*on  aappose  avoir  reprdaOBld  des  igopsa  MM  los 
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«oii]e«M  ebMSMieni  «ahrant  l'M»«Dt  now  leitiiel  m  1m  MMrMt)  A  pea  ptf^  ewf 
«e  qa*om  nomoio  vulgalrement  Iforj^e  «le  pi$r—ny  4tc"    Dm  Avur. 

Pftffe  32.  -*  **llfti«r/«if  of  M«  6/acil  6«a««  of  jiltyMinia," --The  bean  nf  (he  Glycyne, 
wMcb  In  MO  l»e««tirul  m  !•  be  ntruiif  into  iieeiLl»ce)i  mad  bnuMium,  U  geHer*lly  Jcttowii 
by  the  uMne  of  Uie  black  bean  of  Abyiwiaia.    IfieSukt, 

lb.  —  ^*Sw€et  toiug-^wood  Jiule,**  —  See  9f»  yUloimm  •«  fA«  mnwie^  imstHimeai9  of 
Me  Egyptimtu* 

lb.  ~  ^^ShiM9  like  the  brow  of  Mount  Ail^a  Bi  nfgrht"  —  Solimus  speaks  of  tbO 
anowy  aummit  of  Mount  Ailaa  gliiterinff  with  flames  nf  night.  In  (he  account  of  the 
PerlpUis  of  Hanno,  as  m*«II  as  in  tlial  of  Kudoxus,  we  read  (hat  as  tbOHe  navigators 
were  coasting  this  part  •/  Africa,  torrents  of  llghl  were  seen  to  fsii  on  tlio  sea* 

lb.  —  "TAtf  teart  of  his.^  —  "Per  lacrvmas,  vero,  Isidls  intelllgo  elfltt\ia  qaa»« 
dam  Lunae,  qiilbus  (antani  vim  videntur  (ribuissie  Aegypti."  Jablonsku  —  He  is  of 
opinion  thai  Uie  superstition  of  the  Nuaa^  of  miraoalous  drop.  Is  a  lelic  of  Ibo  x^enera- 
Uoo  paid  to  tlur  dews,  as  (be  tears  of  Isis. 

lb.  -*  *^TA«  ruwilUg  of  thm  aemdoM,**  4tv.  -*  9Vao^«  of  CmptmU  MmMft^. 

lb.  —  ^^Stipf»os9d  to  reai  in  tk€  oaltey  of  Me  moon»*  •—  Piutnrek,  JhttmUj  tom.  10. 
The  Manicboans  lield  Iha  sasio  belief.   See  'Mmmtt0oUey  p.  M6, 

tb.  —  ^^SoiM's,  Mt  fatr  etor  of  fAt  teaMre.**  ^  idif^fvyop  is  the  epithet  appllfd  lo 
tills  star  by  Plutarch  de  ind. 

lb.  —  *'ir«*  ii»  6irth'»tar,*'  —  '/^  J»^iu^  apatoXtj  ^ip«U(H^  Mtruf^ovtTU  f  i;?  i$$ 
va¥  KoOfioy.    Porphyr,  de  Jniro  Nymph, 

Page  S4.  —  *'  Gotden  Mountains.''  —  V.  Wilfofd  mt  Mgypi  mkd  «At  Nih,  Antalle 
Researches. 

lb.  —  *' SwwH-amtlHug'  wood.**  —  **A  repoqae  do  la  erne  le  Kll  Voit  dMrto  let 
planches  d'un  hois  qui  a  ano  odeur  semblable  a  ceile  de  I'eacens.*'   Qumifomhm, 

lb.  —  "Bargrof  fmll  of  hoes,"  —  MailUL 

lb.  —  ^^Sueh  aprofusiom  of  the  white  fiottwf^,"  4te,  *-  ''On  les  VOit  eonoie  Jadla 
cneiller  dans  les  cfiamps  des  tiges  da  lotiM ,  slgnes  do  debordenient  el  presages  de 
Vabondanoe;  Us  s'enveloppent  les  bras  et  le  corps  avec  les  longues  tiges  fleunes,  et 
parcoarenl  lea  nies/'  ^c.    dfesoription  dee  Tomiemmcp  dee  Roie,  pmr  M.  Coetaz, 

Page  36.  — ''^A«7e  composing-  hie  Commentary  on  the  Seriptnree,**  -^X\  was  during 
ttie  coaipOMliion  of  his  great  critical  work,  the  Ueaapla,  that  Orlgoii  employed  Iheso 
female  scribes. 

Page  86.  --  ''  Thai  Heh  tapeetrtf,**  4tc. 

Non  ego  praelalerim  Babyloniea  p&da  soperbo 

Texta,  Semiramld  quae  variantur  acu.  MorHat, 

lb.  —  ^^  Tho  dntu  of  oome  of  these  young  servitors,**  ^  00  Panw,  wko  dlflta 
in  opinion  from  those  who  soppoaed  wobuni  lo  be  eligible  to  (he  higher  saoerdolal  ttfl* 
c*:»  in  Egypt,  thus  enumerates  (he  (asks  (o  which  (heir  snperlniendeiice  was,  as  he 
ihlnks,  coaflaed:'^'^Lea  femmes  n'ont  pn  tool  an  plus  daas  rordre  oeoondaire,  s'acqnit- 
i«r  que  de  quelques  empiols  sans  consequence:  comnn*  de  noarrlr  des  scarab^es ,  dea 
mnsaraignes  et  d'aatres  petlls  animaujc  sacres."   Tom.  1.  Sect.  2. 

PagodO.— ''7A«P/ae«  of  creeping,*' -^x.fFitford,  jisimioBmsearehes,  vol.  8.  p.  84NIL 

Page42.— "IFeA««f/osg'd«M/«f/<At>  mounUtin  6ehind." '^The  voyasfes  on  theNtlO 
are,  under  favourable  clrcomataaces ,  performed  with  oonaiderable  rapidity.  ^'Kn  dna 
on  six  Jours,"  says  Maitlet,  ''on  pourroit  aisemeni  remotiter  de  I'embonchore  du  Nil  a 
ai«4  cataractes,  on  descendre  des  cataractes  Josqu'a  la  mer."  The  great  nticerialnty  of 
the  navigation  is  proved  by  what  SeUoni  tells  us:  —  ^'Nons  ne  mimos  eette  fois  qao 
idemx  Joars  et  demipoor  faire  le  tralet  du  Cairo  4  Molawi,  auqael,  dans  noiro  sooond 
voyage,  nous  avions  em^^yes  dlx-hnit  Jours." 

^Ellos  antpr^  de  ylngc 

_    , _.. , , es  immenses  s'etendent 

Ml  loin  HOf  la  chaino  Libyenne."    DoseripHom  ginUale  de  ThHee,  par  Messrs,  Jotlois 
ai  DeeuUlien. 

lb.  —  '*  Thoeo  eool  aioooes,**  -*-  Am/  Lueas, 

Pago  U.^"frhosm  watere  are  half  sweat,  half  Uiter.** «-  9kmi  Laoae. 


lb.  —  '*  Those  mighty  slaiaes,  that  fUmg  iheh  shadows.**  -«•  **L 
metres  C61  pieds)  d'eievation ;  et  au  lever  du  soleil,  leurs  ombres  immenses  s'etendent 


Pago46.--''Jiro»NfstJi  of  the  Birds." •^There  has  boon  n«ch  conirovervy  among  the 
Arabiaa  wiitern,  with  respect  lo  the  site  of  this  moonialn,  for  which  ooo  Quatremkre, 
lom.  1.  art.  Amaua, 

Page  46.  —  '*7!&o  hand  of  tahomr  had  saeeeeded,*'  dte*  —  The  monko  Of  Mount  fllnai 
CShauf  saysi  hav«  covered  over  near  four  acres  of  the  naked  mcks  with  frnltful  gardoMt 
and  oreharda. 

Ih.  —  "Theimaga  of  a  head,**  —  Thoro  waa  ttsually,  TertmiSiam  tolla  10,  the 
Image  of  Christ  on  the  commaalon«>oapa. 

Ih.  —  "iSSssMl  har  farehoad:* «-  "Wo  are  rather  diipoaed  to  hrfsr."  says  the  pre- 
menlMiakop  af  Uaeolm,  in  his  Vary  seoaible  wwk  en  Mtallian,   **that,  m  the  con- 

5* 
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elosien  •f  ftU  their  neefhigs  for  the  pupoBe  of  dovolloii,  the  earty  Christians  weie 
accasiomed  to  give  the  kiss  of  ii^soe.  In  token  of  the  hrotherly  love  subsisUag  be- 
tween them/^ 

Page  47.  —  "  Come  ihua  teeretly  bef ore day^rmUt" —-It  was  among  the  aceasatioas  of 
Celsus  against  the  Christians,  tbal  they  held  their  assembltes  privately  and  coniraiy  to 
law;  and  one  of  Ihe  speakers  in  the  curious  work  of  JUinuetus  Felix  calls  the  Chri> 
Silans  ^^latebrosa  et  Incifiigax  natio." 

lb.  —  "In  the  middle  of  the  Seven  Fnlleye,**  —  See  JUaerizj^e  accoonlof  these  TSl- 
leys,  given  by  Quatremh^^  torn.  1.  p.  460. 

lb.  —  ^''Red  lakee  of  Niiria,"  —  For  a  striking  description  of  this  region ,  see 
^'•Ramesee,"  a  work  Which,  though  In  general  too  technical  and  elaborate,  shows,  in 
many  passages ,  lo  what  picturesque  effects  the  scenery  and  mythology  of  Egypt  stay 
he  made  subservient. 

lb.  —  ^^In  the  nmg^hhourhood  of  jiniinoi"—  From  the  position  assigned  toAnlinoe 
in  this  work,  we  should  conclude  that  it  extended  much  farther  to  the  north,  than  the 
few  ruins  of  it  that  remain  would  seem  to  indicate ,  —  ho  as  to  render  the  distance  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  Mountain  of  the  Birds  considerably  less  than  what  It  appears  to 
be  at  present. 

Page  48.  —  "  FFAen  leis,  the  pure  ttar  of  iovere."  —  v.  PlmUireh  de  Jeid, 

lb.  —  "Ere  she  mgrain  embrmee  her  i/riderroom  eun."  -*  ^^CoiUsncUo  SOlls  cttSi  Inaa, 
quod  est  veluti  ulrlusqne  connublum."   Jabtonski, 

Page49.— "0/  his  walks  a  lion  is  the  companiom" — M.  Chateaubriand  has  inlroilnced 
Paul  and  his  lion  into  the  "Martyrs,'*  llv.  li. 

Page51.— "^  swallow"  4tc.—  '^Je  vis  dans  le desert des hirondelles d'un  gria  clair 
€omme  le  sable  sur  lequel  elles  lent."   Deaon, 

lb.  —  "The  comet  that  once  desolated  this  world."  —  In  alluding  to>Vhi8ton*8  Idea 
of  a  comet  having  caused  the  deluge,  Jf.  Girard,  having  remarked  that  the  wordTyphon 
means  a  deluge,  adds,  ^^On  ne  peat  entendre  par  le  tems  du  regno  de  Typhon  qne 
celai  pendant  lequel  le  deluge  inonda  la  lerre,  tems  pendant  lequel  on  dut  obser\-er  la 
comete  qui  I'occasionna,  et  dont  I'apparitlon  fut,  non  seulement  pour  les  penples  de 
I'Egypte,  et  de  I'Klhiopie,  mais  encore  pour  tous  les  peuplKs  le  presage  fuaeste  de  lenr 
destruction  presque  totale."    Deseriptiom  de  la  FallSe  de  VEfforement. 

lb.  —  "In  which  the  Spirit  of  my  dream"  dtc,  —  *^Many  people,"  said  Origrtm^ 
*'have  been  brought  over  to  Christianity  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood  giving  a  sndden  tarn  Is 
their  minds,  ana  offering  visions  lo  lliem  either  by  day  or  night."  On  this  Jortin 
remarks:  —  ^*Why  should  it  be  thought  improbable  that  Pagans  of  good  dispositions, 
hut  not  free  from  prejudices,  should  have  been  called  by  divine  admonitions,  by  dreams 
or  visions,  wmch  might  be  a  support  to  Christianity  in  those  days  of  distress r' 

Page 52.  —  "One  of  those  earthen  cups," —Palladius,  who  lived  some  time  InKuryi^ 
describes  the  monk  Ptolemaeus ,  who  inhabited  the  desert  of  Scele,  as  collecting  ui 
earthen  cups  the  abundant  dew  f^om  the  rocks."   Bibliothee,  Pat,  tom.  13. 

lb.  —  "it  was  to  preserve,  he  said,"  Ac.  —  The  brief  Sketch  here  given  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  agrees  very  much  with  Ihe  view  taken  of  it  by  Dr.  Sumner,  in  the 
llrst  chapters  of  his  eloquent  work,  the  ^*  Records  of  the  Creation." 

Page  53.— ''in  vain  did  t  seek  the  promise  of  immortality ."'—^'^Jt  is  impossible  to  deny,** 
says  Dr.  Sumner,  ''that  the  sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  Law  are  altogether  temporal  .... 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  facts  that  can  only  be  explained  by  acknowledging  that  he 
really  acted  under  a  divine  commission ,  promulgating  a  temporary  law  for  a  peculiar 
purpose,"  —  a  much  more  candid  and  .sensible  way  of  treating  this  very  dl/Vcalt  point, 
than  by  either  endeavouring,  like  Warburton,  to  escape  from  It  into  a  paradox,  or,  still 
worse,  contriving,  like  Dri  Graves,  to  increase  its  difAcuily  by  explanation,  v.  "Om 
the  Pentateuch,"    See  also  Home's  Introduction,  Ac,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

Ih.  -~  "All  are  of  the  dust^"  Ac.  —  While  Voltaire,  Volney,  ^c.  refer  to  theRccI^ 
siastes,  as  abounding  with  tenets  of  materialism  and  Epicurism,  Mr.  Des  Voenx  and 
others  Und  in  it  strong  proofs  of  belief  in  a  future  state.  The  chief  difSculty  lies  ia 
Ihe  chapter  from  which  this  text  is  quoted;  and  the  mode  of  coastruction  by  waich  aeme 
writers  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it,  —  namely,  by  putting  the.se  texts  into  the  month  of  a 
foolish  reasoner,  —  appears  forced  and  gratuitous,   v.  Dr.  Males's  jMolysis. 

Page  54.  —  "The  noblest  and  first-created"  Ac.  —  This  opinion  of  the  Hemlt  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  derived 'from  his  master,  Orlgenj  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  doctrine  of  Origen  on  this  subject.  In  the  Treatise  on  Prayer  attributed 
to  him,  he  asserts  that  Uod  Ihe  Father  alone  should  be  invoked,  —  which,  says  Bayle, 
Is  to  ^'encherir  sur  les  Heresies  des  Soclniens."  Notwilhsianding  this,  however,  and 
some  other  indications  o(,  what  was  afterwards  called^  Arianism,  Csuch  as  the  opinion 
of  the  divinity  being  received  by  communication,  which  Milner  asserts  to  have  been 
held  by  this  Father,)  Origen  was  one  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  Athanaalus  in  sup- 
port of  his  high  doctrines  of  co-eternity  and  oo-essentialtiy.  What  Priestley  says  iis, 
perhaps,  the  best  solution  of  these  inconsistencies:  —  ''Origen,  as  well  as  Clemens 
Alexandrlnus,  has  been  thought  to  favour  the  Arian  principles;  but  he  did  it  only  ia 
words,  and  not  in  ideas."  —  Early  Opinions ^  Ac.  whatever  uncertainly,  however, 
there  may  exist  with  respect  to  the  opinion  of  Origen  himself  on  this  sul^iect,  there  is 
no  doubt 
"So  man: 
255  and 
nlty  —  'was  scarcely  any  longer  preached  in  the  churches.' 

lb.  —  *'  The  roHoration  of  the  whole  human  race  to  purity  and  hsmpiness,**  —  This 
benevolent  doctrine  —  which  not  only  goes  far  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  moral  and 
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pliyalcal  evil,  bat  which  wonld,  if  received  mere  generally,  tend  to  sonen  the  spirit  of 
unchiurltttbleneflii,  so  fktally  prevalent  among  Christian  sects  —-  was  maintained  by  that 
lirreat  liclii  of  (he  early  Church,. Origen,  and  has  not  wanted  supporters  among  more 
modern  Theologians.  That  Tillotson  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  appears  from  his  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  queen.  Paley  is  supposed  to  have  held  the  same  amiable 
doctrine;  and  Newton  filie  author  of  the  work  on  the  Prophecies)  is  also  among  the 
supporters  of  it.  For  a  full  account  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  derived 
both  from  reason  and  the  express  language' of  Scripture,  see  Dr.  Southwood  Smith's 
very  interesting  work,  **0n  the  Divine  Government."  See  also  JUag-ee  on  AiontmenU 
M'here  the  doctrine  of  the  advocates  of  Universal  Restoration  is  thus  briefly,  and,  I 
believe,  fairly  explained:  —  *^Deglnnin/  with  the  existence  of  an  inflnitely  powerful, 
wise,  and  good  Being,  as  the  first  and  fundamental  principle  of  rational  religion,  they 
pronounce  (he  essence  of  this  Being  to  be  love,  and  from  this  infer,  as  a  demonstrable 
consequence,  that  none  of  the  creatures  formed  by  such  a  Being  will  ever  be  made 
eternally  miserable  ....  Since  God  Obey  say)  would  act  onlustly  in  inflicting  eternal 
misery  for  temporary  crimes,  the  sutTerings  orihe  wicked  can  be  but  remedial,  and  will 
terminate  in  a  complete  puriflcation  from  moral  disorder,  and  in  their  ultimate  restora- 
tion to  virtue  and  happiness." 

Page  54.  —  **  GlUtened  otrer  iu  silver  leHers."  —  The  Codex  Cotlonlanus  of  the  New 
Testament  is  written  in  silver  letters  on  a  purple  ground.  The  Codex  Coiionianus  of 
Ibe  Septoagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  supposed  to  be  the  identical  copy  that 
belonged  to  Origen. 

lb.  —  ** Fruit  of  the  desert-shrub."  —  V.  HamiUoH*s  Aegypti«ea. 

Page55.— "TAc  white  garment  she  wore,  and  the  ring  of  gold  on  her  finger,'* — ifee, 
for  the  custom  among  the  early  Christians  of  wearing  white  for  a  few  days  after  bap- 
tism, uimbros.  de  Must.  —  With  respect  to  the  ring,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  says ,  in  his 
Mork  on  Tertullian,  **The  natural  inference  from  these  words  (TertulL  de  Pudicitia) 
appears  to  be,  that  a  ring  used  to  be  given  In  baptism;  but  I  have  found  no  other  trace 
Of  such  a  custom." 

Page  66.  —  "Pebbles  of  jasper.**  —  v.  Clarke. 

lb.  —  "Stunted  marigold^  Ac.  —  "Les  Mesembryanthemum  nodiflorum  et  Zygo- 
phullum  eoccineum,  plantes  grasses  des  deserts,  reletees  a  cause  de  leiir  .Acrete  par  les 
chameaux,  les  chevres,  el  les  gazelles."   JU,  Delife  upon  the  plants  of  Egypt. 

lb.  ^  ^^Aniinoe.**  —  v.  Salary  and  Quairemhre. 

Page  57.  —  "I  have  observed  in  my  walks."  —  ^' Je  remarqual  avec  une  reflexion 
trlsie,  qo'un  animal  de  prole  accompagne  presque  toujours  les  pas  de  ce  Joli  et  frele 
individu." 

lb.  —  "Some  denier  of  Christ.**  —  ''Those  Christians  who  sacrificed  to  ido]s^to  save 
themselves  were  called  by  various  names,  Thurifieati,  Sacrifieati^  Mittentes,  Negatores, 
a^c.  Baronius  mentions  a  bishop  of  this  period  (253),  Marcel iinus,  who,  yielding  to  the 
llireats  of  the  Gentiles,  threw  incense  upon  the  altar,    v.  Arnob,  contra  Gent,  lib.  7. 

Page59.— ''TA«  clear  voice  with  which,**  Ac—The  merit  of  the  confession  ''Christla- 
nns  sum,"  or  ''Christiana  sum,"  was  considerably  enhanced  by  the  clearness  and 
distinctness  with  which  it  was  pronounced.  Busebtus  mentions  the  martyr  Velius  as 
making  it  Act/tw^oraTi;  9>wri}. 

Page60.— ''TAe  band  round  the  young  Christian* s  brow.** —We  And  polnonoua  eto^limli 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  under  the  designation  of  "coronae  ferales."  Pasehalius,  loo,  gives 
the  following  account  of  these  "deadly  garlands,"  as  he  calls  them:  —  "Sed  mirum  est 
tam  salutare  inventum  humanam  nequitiam  reperisse,  qnomodo  ad  nefarios  usus  tra- 
ducent.  Nempe,  repertae  sunt  nefandae  coronae  harum,  quas  dizi,  tam  salabrinm  per 
nomeu  quidem  et  speciem  Imltatrices,  at  re  et  elTecta  ferales,  afque  adeo  capitis,  cui  Im- 
ponunlnr,  Interfectrlces."   Be  Coronis,  % 
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LETTER    I. 

FROM   ALCIFBROU  AT  ALBXANDBIA  TO   CLBOM   AT  ATHENS. 

Well  may  yoa  wonder  at  my  flight 

From  those  fair  GardenB,  in  whose  bowers 
Lingers  whate^r  of  wise  and  bright. 
Of  Beaaty's  smile  or  Wisdom's  light, 

Is  left  to  grace  this  world  of  ours. 
Well  may  my  comrades,  as  they  roam^ 

On  eyenings  sweet  as  this,  inquire 
Why  I  have  left  that  happy  liome 

Where  all  is  found  that  all  desire. 

And  Time  hath  wings  that  never  tire; 
Where  bliss,  in  .all  the  countless  shapes 

That  Fancy's  self  to  bliss  hath  given. 
Comes  clustering  round,  like  road-side  grapes 

That  woo  the  traveller's  lip,  at  even; 
Where  Wisdom  flings  not  joy  away,  — 
As  Pallas  in  the  stream,  they  say. 
Once  flung  her  flute,  —  but  smiling  owns 
That  woman's  lip  can  send  forth  tones 
Worth  all  the  music  of  those  spheres 
So  many  dream  of,  but  none  hears; 
Where  Virtue's  self  puts  on  so  well 

Her  sister  Pleasure's  smile  that,  loth 
From  either  nympli  apart  to  dweU, 

We  finish  by  embracing  botlu 

Yes,  such  the  place  of  bliss,  I  own, 
From  all  whose  charms  I  just  have  flown; 
And  ev'n  while  thus  to  thee  1  write. 

And  by  the  Nile's  dark  flood  recline, 
Fondly,  in  thought,  I  wing  my  flight 
Back  to  those  groves  and  gardens  bright. 
And  often  think,  by  this  sweet  light, 

How  lovelily  they  all  must  slune; 
Can  see  that  graceful  temple  throw 

Down  the  green  slope  its  lengtiien'd  shade. 
While,  on  tlie  marble  steps  below. 

There  sits  some  fair  Athenian  maid. 
Over  some  favourite  volume  bending; 

And,  by  her  side,  a  youthful  sage 
Holds  hack  the  ringlets  that,  descending. 

Would  else  o'ershadow  all  the  page. 
But  hence  such  thoughts!  —  nor  let  me  grieve 
O'er  scenes  of  joy  that  I  but  leave. 
As  the  bird  quits  awhile  its  nest 
To  come  again  with  livelier  zest. 
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And  now  to  tell  thee  —  what  I  fear 
.  Thou*lt  gravely  smile  at  —  why  Vm  here. 
Though  throagh  my  life's  short,  sunny  dreani, 

Vre  floated  witliout  pain  or  care. 
Like  a  light  leaf,  down  pleasure's  stream. 

Caught  in  each  sparkling  eddy  there; 
Though  neyer  Mirth  awaked  a  strain 
That  my  heart  echoed  not  again; 
Yet  have  I  felt,  when  ev'n  most  gay, 

Sad  thoughts  -^  1  knew  not  whence  or  why  — 

Suddenly  o'er  my  spirit  fly, 
Like  clouds,  that,  ere  we've  time  to  say 

*'How  bright  the  sky  is-!"  shade  the  sky. 
Sometimes  so  vague,  so  undeiin'd 
Were  these  strange  darkenings  of  my  mind  — 
While  nought  but  joy  around  me  beam'd 

So  causelessly  they've  come  and  flown, 
That  not  of  life  or  earth  they  seem'd, 

But  shadows  from  some  world  unknown. 
More  oft,  however,  'twas  the  thought 

How  soon  that  scene,  with  all  its  play 

Of  life  and  gladness  must  decay,  — 
Those  lips  I  prest,  the  hands  I  cauffht  — 
Myself,  —  the  crowd  that  mirth  had  brought 

Around  me,  —  swept  like  weeds  away! 

This  thoQgfat  it  was  tiiat  came  to  shed 

O'er  rapture*s  hoar  its  worst  alloys; 
And,  close  as  shade  with  sunshine,  wed 

Its  sadness  with  my  happiest  joys. 
Oh,  but  for  this  disheart'ning  voice 

Stealing  amid  our  mirtli  to  say 
That  all,  in  which  we  most  rejoice, 

Ere  nieht  may  be  the  earth-worm*s  prey  — 
But  for  this  bitter  —  only  this  ^ 
Full  as  the  world  is  brimm'd  with  bliss, 
And  capable  as  feels  my  soul 
Of  draining  to  its  dregs  the  whole, 
I  should  turn  earth  to  heav'n,  and  be. 
If  bliss  made  Gods,  a  Deity ! 

Thou  know'st  that  night  —  the  very  last 
That  with  mv  Garden  friends  I  pass'd  — 
When  the  School  held  its  feast  of  mirth 
To  celebrate  our  founder's  birth. 
And  all  that  He  in  dreams  but  saw 
When  he  set  Pleasure  on  the  throne 
Of  this  bright  world,  and  wrote  her  law 

In  human  hearts,  was  felt  and  known  — 
Not  in  yU  ureal  dreams,  but  true. 
Substantial  joy  as  pulse  e'er  knew,  •— 
By  hearts  and  bosoms,  that  each  felt 
Itself  the  realm  where  Pleasure  dwelt 

That  night,  when  all  our  mirth  was  o*er, 

Tlie  minstrels  silent,  and  the  feet 
Of  the  young  maidens  heard  no  more—- 

So  stilly  was  the  time,  so  sweet, 
And  such  a  calm  came  o'er  that  scene. 
Where  life  and  revel  late  had  been«— 
Lone  as  the  quiet  of  some  bay, 
From  which  tne  sea  hath  ebb'd  away  — 
That  still  I  linger'd,  lost  in  thought. 

Gazing  upon  the  stars  of  night. 
Sad  and  intent,  as  if  I  songht 

Some  mournfol  secret  in  their  light; 
And  ask'd  them,  mid  that  silence,  why 
Man,  glorious  man,  alone  must  die. 
While  they,  less  wonderful  than  he. 
Shine  on  through  all  eternity. 
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That  night  — thoQ  haply  may*8t  forget 

Its  loyelinesB  —  hut  'twas  a  night 
To  make  earth's  meanest  slave  regret 

Leaving  a  world  so  soft  and  bright. 
On  one  side,  in  the  dark  blue  sky, 
Lonely  and  radiant,  was  the  eye 
Of  Jove  himself  while,  on  the  other, 

*Mong  stars  tnat  came  ont  one  by  one, 
The  young  moon — like  the  Roman  mother 

Among  her  living  jewels  ^  shone. 
*'0h  that  from  yonder  orbs,"  I  thought, 

**Pore  and  eternal  as  they  are, 
**  There  could  to  earth  some  power  be  brought, 
**Some  charm,  with  their  own  essence  franglit, 

**To  make  man  deatliless  as  a  star, 
*^And  open  to  his  vast  desires 

*'  A  course,  as  boundless  and  snblime 
**As  lies  before  those  comet- fires, 

^^That  roam  and  burn  throughout  aU  timet** 

While  thoughts  like  these  absorb*d  my  mind. 

That  weariness  which  earthly  bliss, 
However  sweet,  still  leaves  behind. 

As  if  to  show  how  earthly  *ti8, 
Came  lulling  o*er  me,  and  I  laid 

My  limbs  at  that  fair  statue**  base—" 
That  miracle,  which  Art  hath  made 

Of  all  the  choice  of  Nature's  grace  — 
To  which  so. oft  Tve  knelt  and  sworn, 

That,  could  a  living  maid  like  her 
Unto  this  wondering  world  be  bom, 

I  would,  myself,  turn  worshipper. 

Sleep  came  then  o*er  me,  —  and  I  seem*d 

To  be  transported  far  away 
To  a  bleak  desert  plain,  where  gleam*d 

One  single,  melancholy  ray. 
Throughout  that  darkness  dimly  shed 

From  a  small  taper  in  the  hand 
Of  one,  who,  pale  as  are  the  dead, 

Before  me  took  his  spectral  stand. 
And  said,  while,  awfully  a  smile 

Came  o*er  the  wanness  of  his  cheek -^ 
**<3ro,  and,  beside  the  sacred  Nile, 

''  You'U  find  th*  Eternal  Life  you  seek,** 

Soon  as  he  spoke  these  words,  the  hue 
Of  death  upon  his  features  grew  • 
Like  the  pale  morning,  when  o>r  night 
She  gains  the  victory  —  full  of  light ; 
While  the  small  torch  he  held  became 
A  glory  in  his  hand,  whose  ilame 
Brigbten*d  the  desert  suddenly, 

Ev'n  to  the  far  horizon's  line  — 
Along  whose  level  1  could  see 

Gardens  and.  groves,  that  seem*d  to  shine. 
As  if  then  fVeshly  o'er  them  played 
.A  vernal  rainbow's  rich  cascade. 
While  music  was  heard  every  where. 
Breathing,  as  twere  itself  the  air. 
And  spirits,  on  whose  wings  the  hue 
Of  heav'n  still  lingered,  round  me  flew. 
Till  from  all  sides  such  splendours  broke, 
That  with  the  excess  of  light,  I  woke! 

Such  was  my  dream;  —  and,  I  confess. 
Though  none  of  all  our  creedtess  school 

Hath  e'er  believ'd,  or  reverenc'd  less 
The  fables  of  the  priest-led  fool. 

Who  tells  us  of  a  soul,  a  mind. 
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Separate  and  pure,  witliin  us  sbrin'd, 
Wmch  is  to  live  —  ali  hope  too  bright!  *• 
For  ever  in  yon  fields  of  light ;  — 
Who  fondly  tliinks  the  guardian  eyes 

Of  Gods  are  on  him ,  —  as  if,  blest 
And  blooming  in  their  own  blue  skies, 
Th*  eternal  Gods  were  not  too  wise 

To  let  weak  man  disturb  their  rest!  — 
Though  thinking  of  such  creeds  as  thou 

And  all  our  Garden  sages  think. 
Yet  is  there  something,  I  allow, 

In  dreams  like  this  —  a  sort  of  link 
With  worlds  unseen,  which,  from  the  Jiour 

I  first  could  lisp  my  thoughts  till  now. 
Hath  mastered  me  with  spell-like  power. 

And  who  can  tell,  as  we^re  combined 
Of  various  atoms ,  —  some  refined. 
Like  those  that  scintlUate  and  play 
In  the  fixM  stars,  —  some,  gross  as  they 
That  frown  in  clouds  or  sleep  in  clay,  — 
Who  can  be  sure,  but  His  the  best 

And  brightest  atoms  of  our  frame. 

Those  most  akin  to  stellar  flame. 
That  shine  out  thus,  when  we're  at  rest;  — 
£v*n  as  their  kindred  stars,  whose  light 
Gomes  out  but  in  tiie  silent  night 
Or  is  it  that  there  lurks,  indeed. 
Some  truth  in  Man's  prevailing  creed. 
And  that  our  Guardians^  from  on  high. 

Come,  in  that  pause  irom  toil  and  sin. 
To  put  the  senses*  curtain  by. 

And  on  Ihe  wakeful  soul  look  in! 

Vain  thought!  —  but  yet,  howe'er  it  be. 

Dreams,  more  than  once,  have  proved  to  me 

Oracles,  truer  far  than  Oak, 

Or  Dove,  or  Tripod  ever  spoke. 

And  'twas  the  words  —  thou'lt  hear  and  smile  - 

The  words  that  phantom  seeni'd  to  spealc  — 
''Go,  and  beside  the  sacred  Nile 

You'll  find  the  Eternal  Life  you  seek,  — " 
That,  haunting  me  by  night,  by  day. 

At  length,  as  with  the  unseen  hand 
Of  Fate  itself,  urg'd  me  away 

From  Athens  to  this  Holy  Land; 
Where,  'mong  the  secrets,  still  untaught. 

The  myst'ries  that,  as  yet,  nor  sun 
Nor  eye  hath  reach'd  —  oh  blessed  thought!  — 

May  sleep  this  everlasting  one. 

Farewell  —  when  to  our  Garden  friends 
Thou  talk'st  of  the  wild  dream  that  sends 
The  gayest  of  their  school  thus  far. 
Wandering  beneath  Canopus'  star. 
Tell  them  that,  wander  where  he  will. 

Or,  howsoe'er  they  now  condemn 
His  vague  and  vain  pursuit,  he  still 

Is  worthy  of  the  School  and  them;  — 
Still,  all  their  own,  —  nor  e'er  forgets, 

Ev'n  While  his  heart  and  soul  pursue 
Th'  Eternal  Liglit  which  never  sets. 

The  many  meteor  joys  tliat  doy 
But  seeks  them ,  hails  tliem  with  delight 
Where'er  they  meet  his  longing  sight. 
And,  if  his  life  must  wane  away. 
Like  other  lives,  at  least  the  day. 
The  hour  it  lasts  shall,  like  a  fire 
With  incense  fed,  in  sweets  expire. 
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FBOM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

MemphU. 

^Tis  trae,  alas  —  the  mysteries  and  the  lore 

I  came  to  study  on  this  wondrons  shore, 

Are  all  forgotten  in  the  new  delights, 

The  strange,  wild  joys  that  fill  my  days  and  nights. 

Instead  of  dark,  dull  oracles  that  speak 

From  soliterranean  temples,  those  I  seek 

Come  from  the  breathinf  shrines,  where  Beauty  liTes, 

And  Love,  her  priest,  the  soft  responses  gives. 

Instead  of  honouring  Isis  in  those  rites 

At  Coptos  held,  I  hail  her,  when  she  lights 

Her  first  young  crescent  on  the  holy  stream  — 

When  wandering  youths  and  maidens  watch  her  beam 

And  number  o*er  the  nights  she  hath  to  run, 

Ere  she  again  embrace  her  bridegroom  sun. 

While  o*er  some  mystic  leaf,  that  dimly  lends 

A  clue  into  past  times,  the  student  bends, 

And  by  its  glimmering  guidance  learns  to  tread 

Back  through  the  shadowy  knowledge  of  tlie  dead,  -» 

The  only  skill,  alas,  /  yet  can  claim 

Lies  in  deciphering  some  new  lov^d-one's  name  -* 

Some  gentle  missive,  hinting  time  and  place. 

In  language,  soft  as  Memphian  reed  can  trace. 

And  where  —  oh  whereas  the  heart  that  could  withstand 
Th^  unnumbered  witcheries  of  this  san-born  land. 
Where  first  young  Pleasure's  banner  was  un^rrd, 
And  Love  hath  temples  ancient  as  the  world! 
Where  mystery,  like  the  veil  by  Beauty  worn. 
Hides  but  to  heighten,  shades  but  to  adorn; 
And  that  luxurious  melancholy,  born 
Of  passion  and  of  genius ,  sheds  a  gloom 
Making  joy  holy;  —  where  tlie  bower  and  tomb 
Stand  side. by  side,  and  Pleasure  learns  from  Death* 
The  instant  value  of  each  moment's  breath. 
Couldst  thou  but  see  how  like  a  poet's  dream 
This  lovely  land  now  looks!  —  the  glorious  stream, 
That  late,  between  its  banks,  was  seen  to  glide 
*Mong  shrines  and  marble  cities,  on  each  side 
Glittering  like  jewels  strung  along  a  chain. 
Hath  now  sent  forth,  its  waters ,  and  o'er  plain 
And  valley,  like  a  giant  from  his  bed 
Rising  with  out-stretch'd  limbs,  hath  grandly  spread. 
WJiile  far  as  sight  can  reach,  beneath  as  clear 
And  blue  a  heav'n  as  ever  bless'd  our  sphere, 
Gardens,  and  pillar'd  streets,  and  porphyry  domes, 
And  high-built  temples,  fit  to  be  tlie  homes 
Of  mighty  Gods,  and  pyramids,  whose  Jiour 
Outlasts  all  time,  above  the  waters  tower! 

Then,  too,  the  scenes  of  pomp  and  joy,  that  make 

One  theatre  of  this  vast,  peopled  lake. 

Where  all  that  Love ,  Religion ,  Commerce  gives 

Of  life  and  motion ,  ever  moves  and  lives. 

Here,  up  the  steps  of  temples  from  the  wave 

Ascending,  in  procession  slow  and  grave, 

Priests  in  white  garments  go,  with  sacred  wands 

And  silver  cymbals  gleaming  in  their  hands; 

While  there,  rich  barks  —  fresh  from  those  sunny  tracts 

Far  ofi",  beyond  the  sounding  cataracts  — 

Glide,  witli  their  precious  lading  to  the  sea. 
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Plumes  of  bright  birds,  rhinoceros  ivory, 
Gems  from  the  isle  of  Meroe,  and  those  grains 
Of  gold ,  washM  down  by  Abyssinian  rains. 
Here,  where  the  waters  wind  into  a  bay 
Shadowy  and   cool,  some  pilgrims,  on  their  way 
To  Sais  or  Bubastas,  among  beds 
Of  lotus  flowers,  that  close  above  their  heads, 
Push  their  ligtit  barks,  and  there,  as  in  a  bower. 
Sing,  talk,  or  sleep  away  the  sultry  hoar  — 
Oft  dipping  in  the  Nile,  when  faint  with  heat. 
That  leaf,  from  whicli  its  waters  drink  most  sweet. 
While  haply,  not  far  off,  beneath  a  bank 
Of  blossoming  acacias,  many  a  prank 
Is  played  in  Sie  cool  current  by  a  train 
Of  laughing  nymphs,  lovely  as  she,*  whose  diain 
Around  two  conquerors  of  the  world  was  cast 
Bat,  for  a  third  too  feeble,  broke  at  last 

For  oh,  believe  not  them,  who  dare  to  b^nd. 
As  poor  in  charms,  the  women  of  this  lancL 
Though  darkened  by  that  sun,  whose  spirit  flows 
Through  every  vein,  and  tinges  as  it  goes, 
^Tis  but  tlf  embrowning  of  tite  frait  that  tells 
How  rich  within  tlie  soul  of  ripeness  dwells,  — 
The  hue  their  own  dark  sanctuaries  wear. 
Announcing  heaven  in  half-caught  glimpses  there. 
And  never  yet  did  tell-tale  looks  set  free 
The  secret  of  young  hearts  more  tenderly. 
Such  eyes!  —  long,  shadowy,  with  tliat  languid  fait 
Of  the  fringM  lids,  w^hicli  may  be  seen  in  aU 
Who  live  beneath  the  snn*s  too  ardent  rays  -^ 
Lending  such  looks  ns,  on  their  marriage  days 
Young  maids  cast  down  before  a  bridegroom*s  gaze! 
Then  for  their  grace—- mark  but  the  nymph-like  shapes 
Of  the  young  village  girls,  when  carrying  grapes 
From  green  Anthylla,  or  light  urns  of  flowers  — 
Not  our  own  Sculpture,  in  her  happiest  hours, 
E^er  imaged  forth,  even  at  the  toucli  of  him'i' 
Whose  touch  was  life,  more  luxury  of  limb! 
Then,  canst  thou  wonder  if,  mid  scenes  like  these, 
I  should  forget  all  graver  mysteries. 
All  lore  but  Love*s,  all  secrets  but  that, beet 
In  heav*n  or  earth,  the  art  of  being  blest! 

Yet  are  there  times ,  —  though  brief,  I  own,  their  stay. 
Like  summer-clouds  that  shine  themselves  away,  — *- 
Moments  of  gloom,  when  ev^n  these  pleasures  pall 
Upon  my  saddening  heart,  and  I  recall 
That  Garden  dream  —  that  promise  of  a  power, 

0  were  there  sach!  —  to  lengthen  out  life*s  hour 
On,  on,  as  tii rough  a  vista,  far  away 
Opening  before  us  into  endless  day! 

And  chiefly  o'er  my  spirit  did  this  thought 
Gome  on  that  evening  —  bright  as  ever  brought 
Light's  golden  farewell  to  the  world  —  when  flrst 
The  eternal  pyramids  of  Memphis  burst 
Awfully  on  my  sight  —  standing  sublime 
*Twixt  earth  and  heav'n ,  the  watch-towers  of  Time, 
^  From  whose  lone  summit,  when  his  reign  hath  past 

From  earth  for  ever,  he  will  look  his  last! 
There  hung  a  calm  and  solemn  sunshine  round 
Those  mighty  monuments,  a  hashing  sound 
In  the  still  air  that  circled  them,  which  stole 
Like  music  of  past  times  into  my  souL 

1  thought  what  myriads  of  the  wise  and  brave 
And  beantifal  bad  sunk  into  the  grave, 

Since  earth  first  saw  these  wonders  —  and  I  said 

*  Cleopatra. 
T  Apelies. 
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**Aro  things  eternal  only  for  the  Dead? 

*'l8  there  lor  Man  no  hope  —  but  this,  which  dooms 

*'His  only  Isstittg  trophies  to  he  tomhs! 

**fiat  *ti$  not  so  —  earth,  heaven,  all  natore  shows 

**He  miiy  beeome  immortal,  -*-  may  nndose 

**The  wings  within  him  wrapt,  and  proadly  rise 

**Redeem'd  from  earth,  a  creature  of  the  sides ! 

*'And  who  can  say,  among  the  written  spells 

*'From  Hermes^  hand,   that,  in  these  shrmes  and  ceUs 

**Have,  from  the  Flood,  lay  hid,  there  may  not  be 

*'Some  secret  clue  to  immortality,  , 

*'Some  amulet,  whose  spell  can  keep  lifers  fire 

^'Awake  within  us,  never  to  expire!  | 

*'*Tis  known  tliat,  on  the  Emerald  Table/  hid 

**For  ages  in  yon  loftiest  pyramid,  « 

**The  Thrice-Great'  did  himself,  engrave,  of  old, 

**The  chymic  mystery  that  gives  endless  gold. 

**And  why  may  not  this  mightier  secret  dwell 

** Within  the  same  dark  chambers  ?  who  can  tell 

**fiut  that  those  kings,  who,  by  the  written  skill 

*'0f  th*  Emerald  Table,  calPd  forth  gold  at  wiU, 

*'And  quarries  upon  quarries  heapM  and  hurPd, 

**To  build  them  domes  that  might  oustand  the  world  — 

*'Who  knows  but  that  the  heavenlier  art,  which  shares 

**The  life  of  Gods  with  man,  was  also  theirs  — 

**That  they  themselves,  triumphant  o*er^the  power 

*'0f  fate  and  death,  are  living  at  this  hour; 

**And  these,  the  giant  homes  tliey  still  possess, 

*'Not  tombs,  but  everlasting  palaces, 

^'Within  whose  depths,  hid  from  the  world  above, 

**Even  now  they  wander,  with  the  few  they  love, 

^^Through  subterranean  gardens,  by  a  light 

**Unknown  on  earth,  which  hath  nor  dawn  nor  night ! 

**Else,  why  those  deathless  structures  ?  why  the  grand 

**And  hidden  halls,  that  undermine  this  land? 

Why  else  hath  none  of  earth  e*er  dared  to  go 

**Through  the  dark  windings  of  that  realm  below, 

^*Nor  aught  from  heaven  itself,  except  tlie  God 

**0f  Silence,  through  those  endless  labyrinths  trod?** 

Thus  did  I  dream  —  wild ,  wandering  dreams,  I  own, 
But  such  as  haunt  me  ever,  if  alone. 
Or  in  that  *pause  HwLxt  joy  and  joy  I  be. 
Like  a  ship  hushM  between  two  waves  at  sea. 
Then  do  these  spirit  whisperings ,.  like  the  sound 
Of  the  Dark  Future,  come  appalling  roiind ; 
Nor  can  I  break  the  trance  that  holds  me  Ijien, 
TiU  high  o'er  Pleasure's  surge  I  monnt  again  1 

Ev*n  now  for  new  adventure,  new  delight, 

My  heart  is  on  the  wing  ^  this  very  night,  / 

The  Temple  on  that  island ,  half-way  o'er 

From  Memphis'  gardens  to  the  eastern  shore, 

Sends  up  its  annual  rite'  to  her,  whose  beams 

Bring  the  sweet  time  of  night-flowers  and  dreams; 

The  nymph,  who  dips  her  urn  in  silent  lakes. 

And  turns  to  silvery  dew  each  drop  it  takes;  — 

Oh,  not  our  Dian  of  the  North,  who  chains 

In  vestal  ice  the  current  of  young  veins. 

But  she  who  haunts  the  gay  Bubastian^  grove. 

And  owns  she  sees,  from  her  bright  heav'n  above. 

Nothing  on  earth  to  match  tliat  heav'n  but  Love. 

Thinks  then,  what  bliss  will  be  abroad  to-night! 

1  See  Notes  on  the  Epicarean. 

2  The  Hermes*  Trismegistas. 

3  The  great  Festival  of  the  Moon. 

4  Babastis,  or  Isis,  was  the  Diana  of  the  KgypUaa  mythelegy* 
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Beside,  that  host  of  nympht,  wlio  meet  tlie  sight 
Day  after  day,  familiar  as  the  sum. 
Coy  buds  of  beaaty,  yet  anbreath^d  apon. 
And  all  the  hidden  toveliness,  that  lies. 
Shut  up.  as  are  the  beams  oif  sleeping  eyes. 
Within  tliese  twilight  shrines  —  to-night  will  be. 
Soon  as  the  Moon^s  white  bark  in  heav'n  we  see. 
Let  loose,  like  birds,  for  this  festivity! 

And  mark.  His  nigh;  already  the  snn  bids 

His  evening  farewell  to  the  Pyramids, 

As  he  hath  done,  age  after  age,  till  they 

Alone  on  earth  seem  ancient  as  his  rav; 

While  their  great  shadows,  stretching  nrom  the  light, 

Look  like  tlie  first  colossal  steps  of  flight, 

Stretching  across  the  valley,  to  invade 

The  distant  hills  of  porphyry  with  their  shade. 

Around,  as  signals  of  the  setting  beam. 

Gay,  gilded  iiags  on  every  house-top  gleam: 

While,  har-k!  —  from  all  the  temples  a  rich  swell 

Of  music  to  the  Moon  —  farewell  —  farewelL 
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FROM   THB   SAME  TO   THB  SAME. 

Memphis. 

« 

There  is  some  star  -*-  or  it  may  be 

That  moon  we  saw  so  near  last  night  — 
Whicli  comes  athwart  my  destiny 

For  ever,  with  misleading  light. 
If  for  a  moment ,  pure  and  wise 

And  calm  I  feel,  there  quick  doth  fall 
A  spark  from  some  disturbing  eyes. 
That  through  my  heart,  soul,  being  flies. 

And  makes  a  wildfire  of  it  all. 
Pve  seen  —  oh,  Cleon,  that  this  earth 
Should  e*er  have  giv'n  such  beauty  birth !  — 
That  man  —  bat,  hold  —  hear  all  that  passM 
Since  yester-night,  from  first  to  last 

The  rising  of  the  Moon ,  calm ,  slow, 

And  beautiful ,  as  if  she  came 
Fresh  from  the  Elysian  bowers  below. 

Was,  with  a  loud  and  sweet  acclaim 
Welcomed  from  every  breezg  height. 
Where  crowds  stood  waiting  for  her  light. 
And  well  might  they  who  view'd  the  scene 

Then  lit  up  all  around  them,  say. 
That  never  yet  had  Nature  been 

Caught  sleeping  in  a  lovelier  ray, 
Or  rivard  her  own  noon-tide  face. 
With  purer  show  of  moonlight  grace. 

Memphis,  —  still  grand,  though  not  the  same 

UnrivaPd  Memphis,  that  could  seize 
From  ancient  Thebes  the  crown  of  Fame, 

And  wear  it  bright  through  centuries  — 
Now,  in  the  moonshine*,  that  came  down 

Like  a  last  smile  upon  tbat  crown, 
Memphis,  still  grand,  among  her  lakes, 

Her  pyramids  and  shrines  of  fire, 
Rose,  like  a  vision,  that  half  breaks 
On  one  w^bo,  dreaming  still,  awakes 
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To  masic  from  somo  midnight  choir: 
While  to  the  west,  where  gradual  sinks 

In  the  red  sands,  from  Libya  rollM, 
Some  mighty  column,  or  fair  sphynx. 

That  stood  in  kingly  courts,  of  old. 
It  seemM  as,  mid  the  pomps  that  shone 
Thus  gaily  round  him.  Time  looked  on. 
Waiting  tUl  all,  now  bright  and  blest. 
Should  fall  beneath  him  like  the  rest. 


No  sooner  had  the  setting  sun 
Proclaimed  the  festal  rite  begun. 
And,  mid  their  idoKs  fullest  beams. 

The  Egyptian  world  was  all  afloat. 
Than  I,  who  liye  upon  these  streams. 

Like  a  young  Nile-bird,  tumM  my  boat 
To  the  fair  island,  on  whose  shores. 
Through  leafy  palms  and  sycamores. 
Already  shone  the  moying  lights 
Of  pilgrims ,   hastening  to  the  rites. 
Whue,  far  around,  like  ruby  sparks 
Upon  the  water,  lighted  barks, 
Of  every  form  and  kind  —  from  those 

That  down  Syene's  cataract  shoots, 
To  the  grand,  gilded  barge,  that  rows 

To  sound  of  tambours   and  of  flutes. 
And  wears  at  nighty  in  words  of  flame. 
On  the  rich  prow,  its  master*s  name;  — > 
All  were  alive,  and  made  this  sea 

Of  cities  busy  as  a  hill 
Of  summer  ants,  caught  suddenly 

In  the  overflowing  of  a  rilL 

•    .       Landed  upon  the  isle,  I  soon 

Through  marble  alleys  and  small  groves 

Of  that  mysterious  palm  she  loves,  • 

Reached  the  fair  Temple  of  the  Moon; 

And  there  —  as  slowly  through  the  last 

Dim-lighted  vestibule  I  passM  — 

Between  the  porphyry  pillars ,  twinM 
With  palm  and  ivy,  I  could  see 

A  band  of  youthful  maidens  wind. 
In  measured  walk^  half  dancingly. 

Round  a  small  shnne,  on  which  was  placM 
That  bird,**  whose  plumes  of  black  and  white 

Wear  in  their  hue,  by  Nature  trac'd, 
A  type  of  the  moon*s  shadowM  light. 

In  drapery,  like  woven  snow, 

These  nymphs  were  clad,  and  each,  below 

The  rounded  bosom,  loosely  wore 

A  dark  blue  zone,  or  bandelet. 
With  little  silver  stars  all  o*er. 

As  are  the  skies  at  midnight,  set. 
Wliile  in  their  tresses,  braided  tlirough. 

Sparkled  the  flower  of  Egypt's  lakes. 
The  silvery  lotus,  in  whose  hue 

As  much  delight  the  young  Moon  takes. 
As  doth  the  Day-God  to  behold 

The  lofty  bean-flower's  buds  of  gold. 
And,  as  they  gracefully  went  round 

The  worshipped  bird,  some  to  the  b^t 
Of  castanets,  some  to  tne  sound 

Of  the  shrill  sistrum  tim'd  their  feet; 
While  others,  at  each  step  tiiey  took, 
A  tinkling  chain  of  silver  shook. 

*  Tlie  Iblb.  _ 

II.  .  * 
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They  teemM  aR  fair  —  bat  there  was  one 
On  whom  the  light  had  not  yet  shone. 
Or  shone  bat  partly  —  so  downcast 
She  held  her  brow,  as  slow  she  passM. 
And  yet  to  me,  there  seemM  to  dwell 

A  charm  aboot  that  unseen  face  — 
A  something,  in  the  shade  that  fell 

Over  that  browns  imagined  grace. 
Which  took  me  more  than  all  the  best 
Outshining  beauties  of  the  rest. 
And  her  alone  ray  eyes  could  see, 
EnchainM  by  this  sweet  mystery; 
And  her  alone  I  watchM,  as  round 
She  glided  o*er  that  marble  ground. 
Stirring  not  more  th*  unconscious  air 
Than  if  a  Spirit  had  moved  there. 
Till  suddenly,  wide  open  flew 
The  Temple's  folding  gates,  and  threw 
A  splendour  from  within,  a  flood 
Of  glory  where  these  maidens  stood. 
While,  with  that  light,  —  as  if  the  same 
Rich  source  gave  birth  to  both,  —  there  came 
A  swell  of  harmony,  as  grand 
As  e'er  was  born  of  voice  and  hand, 
Filling  the  gorgeous  aisles  around 
With  that  mix'd  burst  of  light  and  sound. 

Tlieh  was  it,  by  the  flash  that  blazM 

Full  o*er  her  features  —  oh  Hwas  then. 
As  startingly  her  eyes  she  raised. 

But  quick  let  fall  their  lids  again, 
I  saw  —  not  Psyche's  self,  when  first 

Upon  tlie  threshold  of  the  skies 
She  pausM,  while  heaven's  glory  burst 

Newly  upon  her  downcast  eyes. 
Could  look  more  beautiful  or  blush 

With  holier  shame  than  did  this  maid. 
Whom  now  I  saw,  in  all  that  gush 

Of  splendour  from  the  aisles ,  display^. 
Never  —  tho*  well  tliou  know'st  how  much 

I've  felt  the  sway  of  Beauty's  star  — 
Never  did  her  bright  influence  touch 

My  soul  into  its  depths  so  far; 
And  had  that  vision  Imger'd  there 

One  minute  more,  I  should  have  flown. 
Forgetful  who  I  was  and  where. 

And,  at  her  feet  in  worship  thrown, 

Proner'd  my  soul  through  life  her  own. 

But,  scarcely  had  that  burst  of  light 
And  music  broke  on  ear  and  sight^ 
Than  up  the  aisle  the  bird  took  wing. 

As  if  on  heavenly  mission  sent. 
While  after  him,  with  graceful  spring. 

Like  some  unearthly  creatures,  meant 

To  live  in  that  mix'd  element 

Of  light  and  song,  the  young  maids  went; 
And  she,  who  in  ny  heart  had  thrown 
A  spark  to  bum  for  life,  was  flown. 

In  vain  I  tried  to  follow;  —  bands 

Of  reverend  chanters  fiU'd  the  aisle: 
Where'er  1  sought  to  pass,  tiieir  wands 
Motion' d  me  back,  while  maay  a  file 
Of  sacred  nymphs  —  bat  ah,  not  tl^y 
Whom  my  eyes  look'd  for  —  throng'd  the  way. 
Perplex'd,  impatient,  mid  this  crowd 
Of  faces,  lights  —  the  a'erwhelming  dead 
Of  incense  round  me,  and  my  blood 
Full  of  its  new-born  fire,  ^  I  stood. 
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Nor  moTM ,  nor  breatVd ,  but  when  I  cugfat 

A  glimpse  of  some  blue ,  spangled  zone, 
Or  wreath  of  lotus ,  which ,  I  thought. 

Like  those  she  wore  at  distance  shone. 

But  no,  *twas  Tain  —  hour  after  hour, 

Till  mj  heart*s  throbbing  tum'd  to  pain. 
And  my  strainM  eyesight  lost  its  power, 

I  sought  her  thus,  but  all  in  vain. 
At  length,  hot,  wilderM,  -*  in  despair, 
I  rnshM  into  the  cool  night->air, 
And  hurrying  (thongh  with  many  a  look 
Back  to  the  busy  Temple)  took 
My  way  along  the  moonlight  shore. 
And  sprung  into  my  boat  once  more. 

There  is  a  Lake,  that  to  the  north 
Of  Memphis  stretches  grandly  forth. 
Upon  whose  silent  shore  the  Dead 

Have  a  proud  City  of  their  own,* 
With  shrines  and  pyramids  overspread,  — * 
Where  many  an  ancient  kingly  head 

Slumbers,  immortalix*d  in  stone; 
And  where,  through  marble  grots  beneath. 

The  lifeless,  rang'd  like  sacred'  things. 
Nor  wanting  aught  of  life  but  breath. 

Lie  in  their  painted  coverings, 
And  on  each  new  successive  race. 

That  visit  their  dim  haunts  below, 
Look  with  the  same  unwithering  face. 

They  wore  three  thousand  years  ago. 
There,  Silence,  thoughtful  God,  who  lovet 
The  neigbourhood  of  death,  in  groves 
Of  asphodel  lies  hid,  and  weaves 
His  hushing  spell  among  the  leaves,  *» 
Nor  ever  noise  disturbs  the  air, 

Save  the  low,  humming,  mournful  sound 
Of  priests ,  within  their  shrines ,  at  prayer 

For  tiie  fresh  Dead  entombM  aronnd. 

'Twas  toward  this   place  of  death  -^  In  mood 

Made  up  of  thonghts,  half  bright,  half  dark  -« 
I  now  across  the  shining  flood 

Unconsdons  turned  my  light*wing*d  baik* 
^  The  form  of  that  young  maid ,  in  all 

Its  beauty,  was  before  me  still; 
And  oft  I  tiiought  if  thus  to  call 

Her  image  to  my  mind  at  will. 
If  but  the  memory  of  that  one 
Bright  look  of  hers ,  for  ever  gone. 
Was  to  my  heart  worth  all  the  rest 
Of  woman-kind ,  beheld ,  posseit  «— 
What  would  it  be,  if  wholly  mine, 
Within  these  arms,  as  in  a  shrine,  , 

HallowM  by  Love,  I  saw  her  shine. 
An  idol,  worshippM  by  the  light 
Of  her  own  beauties,  day  and  night  — 
If  'twas  a  blessing  but  to  see 
And  lose  again,  what  would  IMm  bef 

In  thoughts  like  these  — -  but  often  crost 
By  darker  threads  —  my  mind  was  lost. 
Till ,  near  that  City  of  the  Dead, 
Wak^d  from  my  trance  j  I  saw  overhead  «— 
As  if  by  some  enchanter  bid 

Suddenly  from  the  wave  to  rise  — 
Pyramid  over  pyramid 

Tower  in  succession  to  the  skies; 

^  NecropollM,  or  the  City  of  (he  Dead,  to  (he  sosth  ef  Memphis. 
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While  one,  aspiring,  as  if  soon 
*TwoaId  touch  the  heavens,  rose  o*er  all; 

And,  on  its  summit,  the  -white  moon 
Rested,  as  on  a  pedestal! 

The  silence  of  the  lonely  tombs 

And  temples  round,  where  nonght  was  heard 
But  the  high  palra-tree^s  tufted  plumes. 

Shaken,  at  times,  by  breeze  or  bird, 
Formed  a  deep  contrast  to  the  scene 
Of  revel,  where  1  late  had  been; 
To  those  gay  sounds,  that  still  came  o*er, 
Faintly,  from  many  a  distant  shore, 
And  th*  unnumberM  lights,  that  shone 
Far  o*er  the  flood,  from  Memphis  on 
To  the  Moon^s  Isle  and  Babylon. 

My  oars  were  lifted,  and  my  boat 

Lay  rockM  upon  die  rippUng  stream; 
While  my  vague  thoughts,  alike  afloat. 

Drifted  through  many  an  idle  dream. 
With  all  of  which,  wild  and  unfixM 
As  was  tlieir  aim,  that  vision  mix*d, 
That  bright  nymph  of  the  Temple  ^-  now. 
With  the  same  innocence  of  brow 
She  wore  within  the  lighted  fane,  — 
Now  kindling,  through  each  pulse  and  vein 
With  passion  of  such  deep-felt  fire 
As  Gods  might  glory  to  inspire; 
And  now  —  oh  Darkness  of  the  tomb. 

That  must  eclipse  ev*n  light  like  hers! 
Cold,  dead,  and  blackening  mid  the  gloom 

Of  those  eternal  sepulchres. 

Scarce*  had  I  tum*d  my  eyes  away 

From  that  dark  death-place,  at  the  thought. 
When  by  the  sound  of  dashing  spray 

From  a  light  oar  my  ei^  was  caufht, 
While  past  me,  through  the  moonlight,  sail*d 

A  little  gilded  bark,  that  bore 
Two  female  figures,  closely  veilM 

And  mantled,  towards  that  funeral  shore. 
They  landed  —  and  the  boat  again 
Put  off*  across  the  watery  plain. 

Shall  I  confess  —  to  thee  I  may  — 

That  never  yet  hatli  come  the  chance 
Of  a  new  music,  a  new  ray 

From  woman's  voice,  from  woman's  glanoe. 
Which  —  let  it  find  me  how  it  might, 

In  joy  or  grief  -^  I  did  not  bless, 
And  wander  after,  as  a  tight 

Leading  to  undreamt  happiness. 
And  chiefly  now,  when  hopes  so  vain 
Were  stirring  in  my  heart  and  brain. 
When  Fancy  had  allurM  my  soul 

Into  a  chase,  as  vague  and  far 
As  would  be  his,  who  fix'd  his  goal 

In  the  horizon,  ot  some  star  — 
Any  bewilderment,  that  brought 
More  near  to  earth  my  high-flown  thought  — ► 
The  faintest  glimpse  of  joy,  less  pure. 
Less  high  and  heavenly,  but  more  sure. 
Came  welcome  —  and  was  then  to  me 
What  the  first  flowery  isle  must  be 
To  vagrant  birds,  blown  out  to  sea. 

Quick  to  the  shore  I  urged  my  bark. 

And,  by  the  bursts  of  moonbght,  shed 
Between  the  lofty  tombs,  could  mark 
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Those  fig:Qre8y  as  iritb  liaity  tread 
They  glided  on  —  till  in  the  shade 

Of  a  small  pyramid,  which  through 
Some  boughs  of  palm  its  peak  displayed, 

They  vanishM  instant  from  my  view. 
I  harried  to  the  spot  —  no  trace 
Of  life  was  in  that  lonely  place; 
And,  had  the  creed  I  hold  by  taught 
Of  other  worlds ,  I  might  have  thought 
Some  mocking  spirits  had  from  thence 
Come  in  this  guise  to  cheat  my  sense. 

At  length,  exploring  darkly  round 
The  Pyramid's  smooth  sides.  I  found 
An  iron  portal,  -»  opening  nigh 

*Twixt  peak  and  base  — >  and,  with  a  prayV 
To  tlie  bhss-loTing  moon,  whose  eye 

Alone  beheld  me,  sprung  in  there. 
Downward  the  narrow  stairway  led 
Tlurough  many  a  duct  obscure  and  dread, 

A  labyrinth  for  mystery  made. 
With  wanderings  onward,  backward,  round. 
And  gathering  still,  where'er  it  wound. 

But  deeper  density  of  shade. 

Scarce  had  I  askM  myself  "  Can  aught 

That  man  delights  in  sojourn  here?**  ^ 
When,  suddenly,  far  off,  I  caught 

A  glimpse  of  light,  remote,  but  clear,  — 
Whose  welcome  glimmer  seemM  to  pour 

From  some  aclove  or  cell,  that  ended. 
The  long,  steep,  marble  corridor. 

Through  which  I  now,  all  hope,  descended. 
Never  did  Spartan  to  his  bride 
With  warier  foot  at  midnight  glide. 
It  seemed  as  echo's  self  were  dead 
In  this  dark  place,  so  mute  my  tread« 
Reaching,  at  lengm,  that  light,  I  saw  ^ 

Oh  listen  to  the  scene,  now  raised 
Before  my  eyes  —  then  guess  the  awe, 

The  still,  rapt  awe  with  which  I  gazed. 
*Twas  a  small  chapel,  linM  around 
With  the  fair,  spangling  marble,  found 
In  many  a  ruin'd  shrine  tliat  stands 
Half  seen  above  the  Libyan  sands. 
The  walls  were  tichly  sculpturM  o'er, 
And  characterM  with  that  dark  lore 
Of  times  before  the  Flood ,  whose  key 
Was  lost  in  th'  'Universal  Sea,'  — 
While  on  the  roof  was  pictured  bright 

The  Theban  beetle,  as  he  shines. 

When  the  Nile's  mighty  flow  declines, 
And  forth  the  creature  si>rings  to  light. 
With  life  regenerate  in  his  wings;  — 
Bmblem  of  vain  imaginings ! 
Of  a  new  world,  when  this  is  gone. 
In  which  the  spirit  still  lives  on! 

Direct  beneath  this  type,  reclin'd 

On  a  black  granite  altar,  lay 
A  female  form,  in  crystal  shrin'd. 

And  looking  fresh  as  if  the  ray 

Of  soul  had  fled  but  yesterday. 
While  in  relief,  of  silvery  hue, 

Graved  on  the  altar's  front  were  seen 
A  branch  of  lotus ,  brok'n  in  two. 

As  that  fair  creature's  life  had  been. 
And  a  small  bird  that  from  its  spray 
Was  winging,  like  her  sool ,  away. 
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But  brief  the  glikBpse  I  now  coald  spare 

To  the  wild,  mystic  wonders  round; 
For  there  was  yet  one  wonder  there, 

That  held  nie  as  by  witchery  boand« 
The  lamp,  tliat  throagh  the  chamber  shed 
Its  vivid  beam,  was  at  the  head 
Of  her  who  on  that  altar  slept ; 

And  near  it  stood,  when  first  I  came,  — 
Bending  her  brow,  as  if  she  kept 

Sad  watch  upon  its  silent  flame  — > 
A  female  form,   as  yet  so  placM 

Between  the  lamp^s  strong  glow  and  fne. 
That  I  but  saw,  in  outline  trac'd, 

The  shadow  of  her  symmetry. 
Yet  did  my  heart  —  I  scarce  knew  why  — 
Ev^n  at  that  sbadow'd  shape  beat  high. 

Nor  long  was  it,  ere  full  in  sight 

The  figure  turnM;  and,  by  the  light    - 

That  touched  her  features,  as  she  bent 

Over  the  crystal  monument, 

I  saw  Hwas  she  ^  the  same  —  the  same  — 

That  lately  stood  before  me  —  brightening 
The  holy  spot,  where  she  but  came 

And  went  again,  like  summer  lightning! 

Upon  the  crystal,   o*er  the  breast 
Of  her  who  took  that  silent  rest. 
There  was  a  cross  of  silver  lying  — 

Another  type  of  that  blest  home. 
Which  hope,  and  pride,  and  fear  of  dying 

Build  for  us  in  a  world  to  come:  — 
This  silver  cross  the  maiden  raised 
To  her  pure  lips :  -^  then ,  having  gazed 
Some  mmutes  on  that  tranquil  face. 
Sleeping  in  all  death*s  mournful  grace. 
Upward  she  turn'd  her  brow  serene. 

As  if,  intent  on  heaven,  those  eyes 
Saw  then  nor  roof  nor  cloud  between 

Their  own  pure  orbits  and  the  skies; 
And,  though  her  lips  no  motion  made| 

And  that  fix*d  look  was  all  her  speech, 
I  saw  that  the  rapt  spirit  prayed 

Deeper  within  tlian  words  could  readu 
Strange  pow*r  of  Innocence,  to  turn 

To  its  own  hue  whate''er  comes  near; 
And  make  even  vagrant  Passion  bum 

With  purer  warmth  within  its  sphere! 
She  who,  but  one  short  hour  before. 
Had  come,  like  sudden  wild-fire,  o*er 
My  heart  and  brain,  —  whom  gladly,  even 

From  that  bright  Temple,  in  tlie  face 
Of  those  proud  ministers  of  heaven, 

I  would  have  borne,  in  wild  embrace. 
And  risked  all  punishment,  divine. 
And  human,  but  to  make  her  mine;  — 
That  maid  was  now  before  me,  tlirown 

By  fate  itself  into  my  arms  — 
There  standing,  beautiful,  alone, 

With  nought  to  guard  her,  but  her  diarms. 
Yet  did  I  —  oh  did  ev'n  a  breath 

From  my  parclf  d  lips,  too  parchM  to  move, 
Disturb  a  scene  where  thus,  beneath 

Earth*s  silent  covering,  Youth  and  Death 

Held  converse  through  undying  love? 
No  —  smile  and  taunt  me  as  thon  wilt  — 

Though  but  to  gaze  thus  was  delight. 
Yet  seem*d  it  like  a  wrong,  a  guilt. 

To  win  by  stealth  so  ptire  a  sight: 
And  rather  than  a  look  profane 
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Should  then  h«ve  met  thoie  thoUgfatfal  eyes. 
Or  voice,  or  whisper  broke  the  chain 

That  link'd  her  spirit  with  the  skieSy 
I  would  have  gladly,  in  that  place. 
From  w^hich  1  watchM  her  heaven-ward  face, 
^  Let  my  heart  break,  wihont  one  beat 

That  could  disturb  a  prayer  so  sweet. 

Gently,  as  if  on  every  tread. 

My  Ufe,  my  more  than  life  depended, 
Back  through  the  corridor  that  led 

To  this  blest  scene  I  now  ascended. 
And  with  slow  seeking,  and  some  pain, 
And  many  a  winding  tried  in  vaii^, 
EmergM  to  upper  air  again. 

The  sun  had  freshly  ris*n,  and  down 

The  marble  hills  of  Araby, 
Scattered,  as  from  a  conqueror's  crown, 

His  beams  into  that  living  sea. 
There  seem'd  a  glory  in  his  light. 

Newly  put  on  —  as  if  for  pride 
Of  the  high  homage  paid  this  night 

To  his  own  Isis,  his  young  bride, 
Now  fading  feminine  away 
In  her  prood  Lord's  superior  ray. 

My  mind's  first  impulse  was  to  ily 

At  once  from  this  entangling  net  — 
New  scenes  to  range,  new  loves  to  try. 
Or,  in  mirth,  wine,  and  luxury 

Of  every  sense ,  that  night  forget 
But  vain  the  effort  —  spell-bound  still, 
I  lingered,  witliout  power  or  will 

To  turn  my  eyes  from  that  dark  door, 
Wliich  now  enclosed  her  'mong  the  dead; 

Oft  fancying,  through  the  boughs,  that  o*er 

The  sunny  pile  their  flickering  shed, 
*Twa8  her  light  form  again  I  saw 

Starting  to  earth  —  still  pure  and  bright. 
But  wakening,  as  I  hop'd,  less  awe, 
I  Thus  seen  by  morning's  natural  light. 

Than  in  that  strange,  dim  cell  at  nigot. 

But  no,  alas,  —  she  ne'er  retum'd: 

Nor  yet  —  tho'  still  I  watch  —  nor  yet; 
Though  the  red  sun  for  hours  hath  burn'd. 

And  now,  in  his  mid  course,  hath  met 
The  peak  of  that  eternal  pile 

He  pauses  still  at  noon  to  bless. 
Standing  beneath  his  downward  smile. 

Like  a  great  Spirit,  shadowless!  — 
Nor  yet  she  comes  —  while  here,  alone, 

Saunt'ring  through  this  death-peopled  place. 
Where  no  heart  beats  except  my  own, 
Or  'neath  a  palm-tree's  shelter  thrown. 

By  turns  1  watch,  and  rest,  and  trace 
These  lines,  that  are  to  waft  to  thee 
My  last  night's  wondrous  history. 

Dost  thou  remember,  in  that  Isle 

Of  our  own  Sea ,  wliere  thou  and  I 
Linger'd  so  long,  so  happy  a  white, 

Till  all  the  summer  flowers  went  by  — 
How  gay  it  was,  when  sunset  brought 

To  the  cool  Well  our  favourite  maids  — 
Some  we  had  won,  and  some  we  sought  — 

To  dance  within  the  fragrant  shades, 
And,  till  tlie  stars  went  down,  attune 
Their  Fountain  Hymns*  to  the  young  moon? 

«  These  Songs  of  the  Well,  as  they  were  called  by  ihe  anelents,  ire  stUl  covaon 
In  tlie  Greek  Ules. 
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That  time,  too  —  oh,  *ih  like  ft  dream  -» 

When  from  Scamander^s  holy  tide 
I  Bprong,  aa  Geiuns  of  the  Stream^ 

And  bore  away  that  bloonung  bnde, 
Who  thither  came,  to  yield  her  charma 

(As  Phrygian  maida  are  wont,  ere  wed) 
Into  the  cold  Scamander*s  arms. 

Bat  met,  and  welcomed  mine,  instead  — 

Wondering,  aa  on  my  neck  she  felL 
How  river-gods  eonld  love  so  well! 
Who  wonld  have  thought  that  he,  who  roT*d 

Like  the  first  bees  of  summer  then. 
Rifling  each  sweet,  nor  ever  lov*d 

Bat  the  free  hearts,  that  lov'd  again. 
Readily  as  the  reed  replies 
To  the  least  breath  that  round  it  sighs  — 
Is  the  same  dreamer  who,  last  night. 
Stood  aw*d  and  breathless  at  the  sight 
Of  one  Egyptian  girl;  and  now 
Wanders  among  these  tombs,  with  brow 
Pale,  watchful,  sad,  as  tho'  he  just. 
Himself,  had  ris'n  from  out  their  dust! 

Yet,  80  it  is  —  and  the  same  thirst 

For  something  high  and  pure,  above 
This  withering  world,  whico,  from  the  first. 
Made  me  drink  deep  of  woman^s  love,  — 
As  the  one  joy,  to  heav'n  most  near 
Of  all  our  hearts  can  meet  with  here^  — 
Still  bams  me  up,  still  keeps  awake 
A  fever  nought  but  death  can  slake. 

Farewell;  whatever  may  befall,  — 

Or  bright,  or  dark  —  thoaUt  know  it  alL 
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FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAMS. 

Woudbrs  on  wonders;  sights  that  lie 

Where  never  sun  gave  flow'ret  birth; 
Bright  marvels,  hid  from  th*  upper  sky. 
And  mysteries  that  are  bom  and  die 

Deep  in  the  very  heart  of  eartli !  — 
All  that  the  ancient  Orpheus,  led 

By  courage  that  Love  only  gives, 
Dar*d  for  a  matchless  idol,  dead, 

Tve  seen  and  dar'd  for  one  who  lives. 

Aeain  the  moon  was  up,  and  found 
The  echoes  of  my  feet  still  round 
The  monuments  of  this  lone  place;  — 

Or  saw  me,  if  awhile  my  ud 
Yielded  to  sleep,  stretched  at  the  base 

Of  that  now  precious  Pyramid, 
In  slumber  that  the  gentlest  stir. 
The  stiUest,  air-like  step  of  her. 
Whom  ev^n  in  sleep  I  watchM,  could  cliase. 
And  then,  such  various  forms  she  seemed 
To  wear  before  me,  aa  I  dreamM !  — - 
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Now,  like  Neitba,  on  her  throne 

At  Sais,  all  reveard  she  shone. 

With  that  dread  yeil  thrown  off  her  brow. 

Which  mortal  never  raised  till  now;* 

Then,  quickly  changM,  niethonght  *twas  she 

Ofswbom  the  Memphian  boatman  tells 
Such  wondrous  tales  —  fair  Rhodope, 

The  subterranean  nymph  ^  that  dwells 
Mid  sunless  gems  and  glones  hid. 
The  lady  of  the  Pyramid ! 

At  length,  from  one  of  these  short  dreams 
Starting  —  as  if  the  subtile  beams. 
Then  playing  o^er  my  brow,  had  brought 
Some  sudden  light  into  my  uionght  — 
Down  for  my  boat-lamp  to  the  shore. 

Where  still  it  palely  burn*d,  I  went; 
ResolVd  that  night  to  try  once  more 

The  mystery  of  this  monument. 

Thus  arm*d,  I  scarce  had  reached  the  gate. 

When  a  loud  screaming  —  like  the  cry 
Of  some  wild  creature  to  its  mate 

Came  startling  from  the  palm-groye  nigh ;  -^ 

Or,  whether  haply  *twas  the  creak 

Of  those  Lethaean  portals, f  said 
To  giye  thus  out  a  mournful  shriek. 

When  oped  at  midnight  for  the  dead. 
What*er  it  was,  the  sound  came  o*er 

My  heart  like  ice^  as  through  the  door 
Of  the  small  Pyramid  I  went. 
And  down  the  same  abrupt  descent. 
And  through  long  windings,  as  before, 
ReachM  the  steep  marble  corridor. 

Trembling  I  stole  alon^  —  the  light 

In  the  lone  chapel  still  bumM  on; 
But  she,  for  whom  my  soul  and  sight 

LookM  with  a  thirst  so  keen,  was  gone,  — 
By  some  inyisible  path  had  fled 
Into  that  gloom,  leaying  the  Dead 
To  its  own  solitary  rest. 
Of  aU  lone  things  the  loneliest. 

As  still  the  cross,  which  she  had  kist. 

Was  lying  on  the  crystal  shrine, 
^  I  took  it  up,  nor  could  resist 

(Though  the  dead  eyes,  I  thought,  met  mine) 
Kissing  it  too,  while,  half  ashamed 
Of  that  mute  presence,  I  exclaimed, 
**Oh  life  to  Come,  if  in  thy  sphere 

Love,  Woman*8  love,  our  heav*n  could  be, 
Who  would  not  ey'n  forego  it  here, 

To  taste  it  there  eternally?" 
Hopeless,  yet  with  unwilling  pace. 
Leaving  the  spot,  I  tum'd  to  trace 
My  pathway  back,  when,  to  the  right, 
I  could  perceive,  by  my  lamp^s  light. 
That  the  long  corridor  which,  viewed 

Through  distance  dim,  had  seemM  to  end 
Abruptly  here,  still  on  pursued 

Its  sinuous  course,  witli  snake-like  bend 
Mocking  the  eye,  as  down  it  wound 
Still  deeper  through  that  dark  profound. 

*  See,  for  the  veil  of  Nellha,  the  inscription  upon  her  temple,  as  given  by  Plntarch, 
de  Is.  et  Oslr. 

f  The  brasen  portsls  at  Memphis/ mentioned  hy  Zoega,  called  (he  Gates  of  Oh- 
Uvlon. 
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Again ,  my  hopes  were  jatsM,  and,  fast 

As  the  dim  lamp-light  would  allow, 
Along  that  new-found  path  I  past, 

Through  countless  turns;  descending  now 
By  narrow  ducts,  now,  up  again. 
Mid  columns,  in  whose  date  the  chain 
Of  time  is  lost;  and  thence  along 
Cold  halls,  in  which  a  sapless  throng 
Of  Dead  stood  up,  with  glassy  eye 
Meeting  my  gaze,  as  I  went  by.  — 

Till,  lost  among  these  winding  ways, 

Coird  round  and  round,  like  serpents*  folds, 
I  thought  myself  in  that  dim  maze 

Down  under  Moeris*  Lake,  which  holds 
The  hidden  wealth  of  the  Twelve  Kings, 
Save  from  all  human  visitings. 
At  length,  the  path  closM  suddenly; 

And.  by  my  lamp,  wliose  glimmering  fell 
Now  taint  and  fainter,  I  could  see 

Nought  but  the  mouth  of  a  huge  well. 
Gaping  athwart  my  onward  track,  — 
A  reservoir  of  darkness,  black 
As  witches*  caldrons  are,  when  filled 
With  moon-drugs  in  th'  eclipse  distilKd. 
Leaning  to  look  if  foot  might  pass 
Down  through  that  chasm,  I  saw,  beneath, 

As  far  as  vision  con  Id  explore. 
The  jetty  sides  all  smooth  as  glass. 

Looking  as  if  just  varnished  o*er 
With  that  dark  pitch  the  Sea  of  Death 

Throws  out  upon  its  slimy  shore. 

Doubting  awhile,  yet  loth  to  leave 

Aught  unexplorM,  the  chasm  I  tried 
With  nearer  search;  and  could  perceive 

An  iron  step  that  from  the  side 
Stood  dimly  out;  while,  lower  still. 
Another  rangede,  less  visible. 
But  aptly  placed,  as  if  to  aid 
Th*  adventurous  foot,  that  darM  the  shade* 
Though  hardly  I  could  deem  that  e*er 
Weak  woman^s  foot  had  ventured  there. 
Yet,  urged  along  by  the  wild  heal 
That  can  do  all  things  but  retreat, 
I  placed  my  lamp,  —  which  for  such  task 
Was  aptly  shaped,  like  cap  or  casque 
To  fit  tlie  brow,  —  firm  on  my  head. 

And  down  into  the  darkness  went; 
Still  finding  for  my  cautious  tread 

New  foot-hold  in  that  deep  descent. 
Which  see^md  as  tho*  Hwould  thus  descend 
In  depth  and  darkness  witliout  end. 
At  length,  this  step-way  ceasM;  in  vain 
I  sought  some  hold,  that  would  sustain 
My  down-stretchM  ifoot  *-  the  polishM  side. 
Slippery  and  hard,  all  help  denied: 
Till,  as  I  bow'd  my  lamp  around, 

To  let  its  now  faint  glimmer  fall 
On  every  side,  with  joy  I  found 

Just  near  me,  in  the  shining  wall^ 
A  window  (which  had  *scap*d  my  view 
In  that  half  shadow)  and  sprung  through. 

*Twas  downward  still,  but  far  less  rude  — 
By  stairs  that  through  the  live  rock  wound 
In  narrow  spiral  round  and  round. 

Whose  giddy  sweep  my  foot  pursued 

Till,  lo,  before  a  gate  I  stood, 

Which  oped,  I  saw,  into  the  same 
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Deep  well,  firom  indienoe  but  now  I  came. 
The  doors  were  iron,  yet  gave  way 
Lightly  before  me,  aa  the  spray 
Of  a  yoang  lime-tree,  that  receives 
Some  wandering  bird  among  its  leayes* 
Bat,  soon  as  I  had  passed,  the  din, 

Th*  overwhelming  din,  with  which  again 
They  dash'd  their  folds,  and  closed  me  in, 

Was  such  as  seldom  sky  or  main. 
Or  heaving  earth,  or  all,  when  met 

In  angriest  strife,  e^er  equalled  yet 
It  seemM  as  if  tlie  ponderous  sound 

Was  by  a  tliousand  echoes  hurlM 
From  one  to  th'  other,  through  the  round 

Of  this  great  subteri'anean  world, 
Till,  far  as  from  the  catacombs 
Of  Alexandria  to  the  Tombs 
In  ancient  Thebes*s  Valley  of  Kings, 
RungJts  tremendous  thunderings. 

Yet  could  not  ev*n  this  rude  surprise. 

Which  well  might  move  far  bolder  men, 
One  instant  turn  my  charmed  eyes 

From  the  blest  scene  that  haird  them  then* 
As  I  had  rightly  deem'd,  the  place 
Where  now  I  stood  was  the  weirs  base. 
The  bottom  of  the  chasm ;  and  bright 

Before  me,  through  tiie  massy  bars 
Of  a  huge  gate,  there  came  a  light 

Soft,  warm,  and  welcome,  as  the  start 
Of  his  own  South  are  to  the  sight 
Of  one,  who,  from  his  sunny  home, 
To  the  chill  Nortii  had  dar*d  to  roam. 

And  oh  the  scene,  now  opening  through 

Those  bars  that  all  but  sight  denied!  — 
A  long,  fair  alley,  far  as  view 

Could  reach  away,  along  wliose  side 
Went,  lessening  to  the  end,  a  row 

Of  rich  arcades,  that,  from  between 
Their  glistening  pillars,  sent  a  glow 

Of  countless  lamps,  burning  unseen. 
And  that  still  air^  as  from  a  spring 
Of  hidden  light,  illumining. 
While  —  soon  as  the  wild  echoes  rons*d 
From  their  deep  haunts  again  were  hoos*d,  — 
I  heard  a  strain  of  hoW  song 

Breathing  from  out  the  bright  arcades 
Into  that  silence — where,  among 

The  high  sweet  voices  of  young  maids, 
Which,  like  the  small  and  heaven- ward  spire 

Of  Christian  temples,  crownM  the  choir, 
I  fancied,  (such  the  fancy^s  sway) 

Though  never  yet  my  ear  had  caught 
Sound  from  her  Ups — yet,  in  that  lay 

So  worthy  of  her  looks,  methought 
That  maiden*s  voice  I  heard,  o*er  all 

Most  high  and  heavenly,  —  to  my  ear 
Sounding  distinctly,  like  the  call 

Of  a  far  spirit  from  its  sphere. 

But  vain  the  call— that  stubborn  gate 

Like  destiny,  all  force  deiied. 
Anxious  I  looked  around  — and^  straight. 

An  opening  to  the  left  descned, 
Which,  though  like  hell's  own  mouth  it  seemed. 
Yet  led,  as  by  its  course  I  deemed, 
Parallel  with  those  lighted  ways. 
That  *cross  the  alley  pour*d  their  blaze. 
Eager  I  stooped,  this  path  to  tread. 
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When,  suddenly,  the  vail  o^er-head 
Grew  with  %  fitfnl  lustre  bright, 
Which,  settling  gradual  on  the  sight 
Into  clear  characters  of  light. 
These  words  on  its  dark  ground  I  read* 

"You,  who  would  try 
**Thi8  terrible  track, 

"To  live,  or  to  die, 
**But  ne*er  to  look  back; 


"You,  who  aspire 
"To  be  puniied  there 
By  the  terrors  of  Fire 
"And  Water  and  Air; 


cc 


**If  danger  and  pain 

"And  death  you  despise  — 
"On  —  for  again 

"Into  light  you  may  rise,— 

"Rise  into  light 

"  With  that  Secret  Divine 
"Now  shrouded  from  sight 

"By  the  Veils  of  the  Shrine! 

«But  if •• 


The  words  here  dimmM  i|way. 
Till,  lost  in  darkness,  vague  and  dread, 
Their  very  silence  seem'd  to  say 
AwfuUer  things  than  words  e*er  said. 

"Am  I  then  in  the  path,**  I  cried, 

"To  the  Great  Mystery?  shall  I  see^ 
**And  touch,  —  perhaps,  ev*n  draw  aside 
"Those  venerable  veils,  which  hide 

"The  secret  of  Eternity!" 
This  thought  at  onoe  revived  the  zeal. 

The  thirst  for  Egypt^s  hidden  lore 
Which  I  had  almost  ceasM  to  feel. 

In  the  new  dreams  that  won  me  o*er. 
For  now  —  oh  happiness !  —  it  eeem*d 
As  if  both  hopes  before  me  beamed  — 
As  if  that  spirit-nymph,  whose  tread 

I  traced  down  hither  from  above, 
To  more  than  one  sweet  treasure  led— 
Lighting  me  to  the  fountain-head 

Of  Knowledge  by  the  star  of  Love. 

Instant  I  entered — though  the  ray 

Of  my  spent  lamp  was  near  its  last,  — 
And  quick  through  manv  a  channel-way, 

Ev*n  ruder  than  the  former,  pass*d; 
Till,  just  as  sunk  tlie  farewell  spark, 
I  spied  before  me,  through  the  dark, 
A  paly  fire,  that  moment  raised, 
WJiich  still  as  I  approached  it,  blazed 
With  stronger  light,  —  till,  as  I  came 
ft^re  near,  I  saw  my  pathway  led 
Between  two  hedges  of  live  flame,  — • 

Trees  all  on  fire,  whose  branches  shed 
A  glow  that,  without  noise  or  smoke. 

Yet  strong  as  from  a  furnace,  broke; 
While  o*er  the  glaring  ground  between. 
Where  n|y  sole,  onward  path  was  seen. 
Hot  iron  bars,  red  as  with  ire. 

Transversely  lay — such  as,  they  tell. 
Compose  that  trellis-work  of  fire. 

Through  which  the  DoomM  look  out  in  helL 
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To  linger  tiiere  was  to  be  lost— 

More  and  still  more  the  boming  trees 
ClosM  o*er  the  path;  and  as  I  crost— 

With  tremonr  Doth  in  heart  and  knees  — 
Fixing  my  foot  wherever  a  space 
*Twixt  the  red  bars  gaye  resting-place. 
Above  me,  each  qnick  burning  tree, 
Tamarind,  Balm  of  Araby, 
And  Egypt^B  Thorn  combined  to  spread 
A  roof  of  fire  aboye  my  head. 
Yet  safe  —  or  with  but  harmless  soorch — 

I  trod  the  flaming  ordeal  through; 
And  promptly  seizing,  as  a  torch 

To  light  me  on  to  dangers  new, 
A  fallen  bough  that  kindling  lay 
Across  the  path,  pursued  my  way. 

^or  went  I  far  before  the  sound 

Of  downward  torrents  struck  my  ear; 
And,  by  my  torches  gleam,  I  found 
That  the  dark  space  which  yawn'd  around. 

Was  a  wide  cavern,  far  and  near 
Fiird  with  dark  waters,  that  went  by 
Turbid  and  quick,  as  if  from  high 
They  late  had  dashM  down  furiously; 
Or,  awfuller,  had  yet  that  doom 
Before  tliem,  in  the  untried  gloom. 
No  pass  appearM  on  either  side; 

And  tho*  my  torch  too  feebly  shone 
To  show  what  scowlM  beyond  the  tide, 

I  saw  but  one  way  left  me — on! 
So,  plunging  in,  with  my  right  hand 

The  cQrrenrs  rush  I  scarce  withstood. 
While,  in  my  left,  the  failing  brand 

Shook  its  last  glimmer  o*er  tlie  flood. 
•Twas  a  long  struggle  —  oft  I  thought. 
That,  in  that  whirl  of  waters  caught, 
I  must  have  gone,  too  weak  for  strife, 

Down,  headlong,  at  the  cataract^s  will  — 
Sad  late  for  one,  with  heart  and  life 

And  all  youth's  sunshine  round  him  still! 
But,  ere  my  torch  was  wholly  spent, 

I  saw,  —  outstretcliing  from  the  shade 
Into  those  waters,  as  if  meant 

To  lend  the  drowning  struggler  aid— 

A  slender,  double  balustrade. 
With  snow-white  steps  between,  ascending 

From  the  grim  surface  of  tlie  stream. 
Far  up  as  eye  could  reach,  and  ending 

In  darkness  there,  like  a  lost  dream. 
That  glimjpse  — for  'twas  no  longer — gave 

New  spirit  to  my  strength;  and  now. 
With  both  arms  combating  the  wave, 

I  rushM  on  blindly,  till  my  brow 
Struck  on  that  railway's  lowest  stair  j 
When,  gathering  courage  from  despair, 
I  made  one  bold  and  fearful  bounci. 
And  on  tlie  step  firm  footing  found* 

But  short  that  hope-*  for,  as  I  flew 
Breathlessly  up,  tne  stairway  grew 
Tremulous  under  me,  while  each 
Frail  step,  ere  scarce  my  foot  could  reach 
The  frailer  yet  I  next  must  trust. 
Crumbled  behind  me  into  dnst; 
Leaving  me,  as  it  crush'd  beneath. 

Like  shipwrecked  wretch  who,  in  dismay, 
Sees  but  one  plank  *twixt  him  and  death. 

And  shuddering  feels  that  one  give  way! 
And  still  I  upward  went  —  with  nought 

Beneath  me  but  that  depth  of  shade, 
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And  the  dark  flood,  from  wbenoe  I  cansht 

•Each  soand  the  falliag  fragment!  made* 
Was  it  not  fearful  ?  — still  more  frail 

At  every  step  crashed  the  light  stair. 
While,  as  I  mounted,  ev*n  the  rail 

That  up  into  that  murky  air 
Was  my  sole  guide,  began  to  fail!-^ 
When,  stretching  forth  an  anxious  hand. 
Just  as,  heneath  my  tottering  stand. 
Steps,  railway,  all,  together  went, 

I  touched  a  massy  iron  ring. 
That  there  —  by  what  kind  genius  sent 
I  know  not  —  in  the  darkness  hung; 

And  grasping  it,  as  drowners  cling 
To  the  last  hold,  so  Hrm  I  clung. 
And  through  the  void  suspended  swong. 

Sudden,  as  if  that  mighty  ring 

Were  linked  with  all  the  winds  in  heay^n. 
And,  like  the  touching  of  a  spring, 

My  eager  grasp  had  instant  given 
Loose  to  all  blasts  that  ever  spread 
The  shore  or  sea  with  wrecks  and  dead~- 
Around  me,  gusts,  gales,  whirlwinds  rang 
Tumultuous,  and  I  seem*d  to  hang 
Amidst  an  elemental  war. 

In  which  wingM  tempests  —  of  all  kinds 
And  strengths  that  winter*s  stormy  star 

Lights  through  the  Temple  of  the  Winds 
In  our  own  Athens  —  battled  round, 
Deafening  me  with  chaotic  sound. 
Nor  this  the  worst — for,  holding  still 

With  hands  unmovM,  though  siirinking  oft, 
I  found  myself,  at  the  wild  will 

Of  countless  whirlwinds,  caught  aloft. 
And  round  and  round,  with  fearful  swing. 
Swept,  like  a  stone-shot  in  a  sling! 
Till  breathless,  mazed,  I  had  begun, — 

So  ceaselessly  I  thus  was  whirled, — 
To  think  my  limbs  were  chained  upon 

That  wheel  of  the  Infernal  World. 
To  turn  which,  day  and  night,  are  blowing 

Hot,  withering  winds  that  never  slumber; 
And  whose  sad  rounds,  still  going,  going. 

Eternity  alone  can  number! 
And  yet,  ev^n  then— while  worse  than  Fear 

Hath  ever  dreamt  seem*d  hovering  near. 
Had  voice  but  ask*d  me,  **is  not  this 

"A  price  too  dear  for  aught  below ?'• 
I  should  have  said  ^*for  knowledge,  yes^- 

"But  for  bright,  glorious  Woman— no.** 

At  last,  that  whirl,  when  all  my  strength 

Had  nearly  fled,  came  to  an  end; 
And,  through  that  viewless  void,  at  length, 

I  felt  the  still-graspM  ring  descend 
Rapidly  with  me,  till  my  feet  — 
Oh,  ne'er  was  touch  of  land  so  sweet 
To  the  long  sea-worn  exile  •*>  fonnd 
A  resting-place  on  the  firm  gronnd* 
At  the  same  instant  o*er  me  broke 

A  glimmer  through  that  gloom  so  dull,  — 
£ike  day-light,  when  benesih  the  yoke 

Of  tyrant  darkness  struggling  still— 
And  by  th*  imperfect  gleam  it  shed, 
I  saw  before  me  a  rude  bed. 
Where  poppies,  strewM  upon  a  heap 
Of  withered  Iotas,  wooed  to  sleep. 
Blessing  that  couch  —  as  I  would  bless, 

Ay,  ev*n  the  absent  tiger's  lair, 
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For  rest  in  sncli  ttaik  weariness,  — 
I  crawrd  to  it  and  sunk  down  there. 

How  long  I  slept,  or  by  what  means 

Was  wafted  taenoe,  I  cannot  say; 
Bat,  when  I  woke  —  oh  the  bright  scenes. 

The  glories  that  around  me  Uy— 
If  oyer  ^yet  a  yision  shone 
On  waking  mortal,  this  was  one! 
But  how  describe  it?  vain,  as  yet, 

While  the  first  dazzle  dims  my  eyes. 
All  Tain  the  attempt — I  most  forget      ^ 

The  flush,  the  newness,  the  surprise, 
Tlie  yagne  bewilderment,  that  whelms, 

Ey*n  now,  my  every  sense  and  thought. 
Ere  1  can  paint  these  sunless  realms, 

And  their  hid  glories,  as  I  ought. 
While  tliou,  if  ey*n  but  half  I  tell. 
Wilt  that  but  half  beUeye  — fareweU! 


LETTER    V. 


FROM   ORCUS,  HIOH  PRIEST  OF  MEMPHIS,  TO   DECIUS,   THE  PRAETORIAN  PREFECT. 

Rejoice,  my  friend,  rejoice:  —  the  youthful  Chief 

Of  tliat  light  Sect  which  mocks  at  all  belief. 

And,  gay  and  godless,  makes  the  present  hour 

Its  only  heayen,  is  now  within  our  power. 

Smooth,  impious  school!  —  not  all  the  weapons  aimed 

At  priestly  creeds,  since  first  a  creed  was  framed, 

E>r  struck  so  deep  as  that  sly  dart  they  wield. 

The  Bacchanrs  pointed  spear  in-  laughing  flowers  conceal 

And  oh,  *twere  yictory  to  this  heart,  as  sweet 

As  any  thou  canst  boast,  —  ev*n  when  the  feet 

Of  thy  proud  war-steed  wade  through  CJiristian  blood. 

To  wrap  this  scoffer  in  Faith^s  blinding  hood. 

And  bring  him,  tamed  and  prostrate,  to  implore 

The  yilest  gods  ey'n  Egypf  s  saints  adore. 

What!  —do  these  sages  think^  to  them  alone 

The  key  of  this  world^s  happiness  is  known  ? 

That  none  but  they,  who  make  such  proud  parade 

Of  Pleasure's  smiling  favours,  win  the  maid. 

Or  that  Religion  keeps  no  secret  place. 

No  niche,  in  her  dark  fanes,  for  Love  to  grace? 

Fools!  —  did  tliey  know  how  keen  tlie  zest  that's  given 

To  earthly  joy,  when  seasoned  well  with  heaven; 

How  Piety's  grave  mask  improves  the  hue 

Of  Pleasure's  laughing  features,  half  seen  through. 

And  how  the  Priest,  set  aptly  within  reach 

Of  two  rich  worlds,  traffics  for  bliss  with  each. 

Would  they  not,  Decius,  —  thou,  whom  th'  ancient  tie 

*Twixt  Sword  and  Altar  makes  tour  best  ally,  — 

Would  they  not  change  their  creed,  their  craft,  for  ours? 

Leave  the  gross  daylight  joys  that,  in  their  bowers. 

Languish  with  too  much  sun,  like  o'er-blown  flowers. 

For  the  veil'd  loveS|  the  blisses  undisplay'd 

That  slily  lurl^  within  the  Temple's  shade  ? 

And,  'stead  of  haunting  the  trim  Garden's  school,  — * 

Where  cold  Philosophy  usurps  a  rule. 

Like  the  pale  moon's,  o'er  passion's  heaying  tide; 

Where  Pleasure,  cramp'd  and  chill'd  by  wisdom's  pride. 

Counts,  her  own  pulse's  regulated  play. 

And  in  dull  dreams  dissolves  her  hfe  away,  — 
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Be  taught  bj  w,  qnit  shftdows  for  the  trae, 
Substantial  joys  we  sager  Priests  parsne,  — 
Who,  far  too  wise  to  theorize  on  bliss. 
Or  pleasure's  sobstance  for  its  shade  to  miss. 
Preach  other  worlds,  bat  live  for  only  thi$:  — 
Thanks  to  the  well-paid  Mystery  round  us  flung, 
Wliich,  like  its  type,  the  golden  cloud  that  hong 
0*er  Jupiter^s  love-couch  its  shade  benign. 
Round  human  frailty  wraps  a  veil  divine. 

Still  less  should  they  presume,  weak  wits,  that  they 

Alone  despise  the  cratt  of  us  who  pray;  — > 

Still  less  their  creedless  vanity  deceive 

With  the  fond  thought,  that  we  who  pray  beUeye. 

Believe !  —  Apis  forbid  — >  forbid  it,  all 

Ye  monster  Gods,  before  whose  shrines  we  fall,  — 

Deities,  framed  in  jest,  as  if  to  try 

How  far  gross  Man  can  vulgarize  the  sky;  ^ 

How  far  tiie  same  low  fancy  that  combines 

Into  a  drove  of  brutes  yon  zodiac^s  signs. 

And  turns  that  Heaven  itself  into  a  place 

Of  sainted  sin  and  deified  disgrace, 

Can  bring  Olympus  ev*n  to  shame  more  deep. 

Stock  it  with  things  that  earth  itself  holds  cheap* 

Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  the  kitchen's  sacred  brood. 

Which  Egypt  keeps  for  worship,  not  for  food,  — 

All,  worthy  idols  of  a  Faith  that  sees 

In  dogs,  cats,  owls,  and  apes,  divinities! 

Believe!  —  oh,  Dedus,  thou,  who  hast  no  care 

Of  things  divine,  beyond  the  soldier's  share. 

Who  takes  on  trust  the  faith  for  which  he  bleeds, 

A  good,  fierce  God  to  swear  by,  all  he  needs,  — 

Little  canst  thou,  whose  creed  around  thee  hangs 

Loose  as  thy  summer  war-cloak,  guess  the  pangs 

Of  loathing  and  self-scorn  with  which  a  heart. 

Stubborn  as  mine  is,  acts  the  zealot's  part,  — 

The  deep  and  dire  disgust  with  which  I  wade 

Through  the  foul  juggUng  of  this  holy  trade,  ^- 

This  mud  profound  of  mystery,  where  the  feet. 

At  every  step,  sink  deeper  in  deceit. 

Oh!  many  a  time,  when,  mid  the  Templets  blaze. 

O'er  prostrate  fools  the  sacred  cist  I  raise. 

Did  I  not  keep  still  proudly  in  my  mind 

The  power  this  priestcraft  gives  me  o'er  mankind,  — 

A  lever,  of  more  might,  in  skilful  hand. 

To  move  this  world,  tlian  Archimede  e'er  planned,  — - 

I  should,  in  vengeance  of  the  shame  I  feel 

At  my  own  mockery,  crush  the  slaves  that  kneel 

Besotted  round;  and,  —  like  that  kindred  breed 

Of  reverend,  well-drest  crocodiles  they  feed. 

At  famed  Anino^',  *  '—  make  my  keepers  bless. 

With  their  last  throb,  my  sharp-fang'd  Holiness. 

Say,  is  it  to  be  borne,  that  scofiers,  vain 

Of  their  own  freedom  from  the  altar's  chain. 

Should  mock  thus  all  that  thou  thy  blood  hast  sold. 

And  I  my  truth,  pride,  freedom,  to  upliold? 

It  must  not  be:  -^  think'st  thou  that  Christian  sect. 

Whose  followers,  quick  as  broken  waves,  erect 

Their  crests  anew  and  swell  into  a  tide. 

That  threats  to  sweep  away  our  shrines  of  pride  — 

Think'st  thou,  with  all  their  wondrous  spells,  ev'n  they 

Won  Id  triumph  thus,  had  not  the  constant  play 

Of  Wit's  resistless  archery  clear'd  their  way?  — 

That  mockine  spirit,  worst  of  all  the  foes, 

Our  solemn  fraud,  our  mystic  mummery  knows, 

^  For  the  trinkets  wiih  which  the  sacred  Crocodiles  were  ornamented ,    see  lh« 
bplcurean,  chap.    10. 
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Whose  woiuidmg  flaahHhnt  ever  *inoiig  the  mgnt 
Of  a  fast-falling  creed,  pfelutive  shines. 
Threatening  sneh  change  as  do  the  awtiil  freaks 
Of  summer  lightning,  ere  the  tempest  breaks* 

Bot,  to  my  pointy  —  a  youth  of  this  vain  school, 
Bnt  one,  whom  Doubt  itself  hath  failed  to  eool 
Down  to  that  freezing  point,  where  Priests  despair 
Of  any  spark  from  th'  altar  eatchuig  there,  -<- 
Hath,  some  nights  since,  —  it  was,  methinks,  the  night 
That  followed  the  full  Moon*s  great  annual  rite,  -^ 
Through  the  dark,  winding  duetst,  that  downward  stray 
To  these  earth-hidden  temples,  tracked  his  way, 
Just  at  that  hour  when,  round  the  Shrine,  and  me. 
The  choir  of  blooming  nymphs  thou  longest  to  see. 
Sing  their  last  night-hymn  in  the  Sanctuary. 
The  clangour  of  the  marvellous  Gate,  that  stands 
At  the  WelPs  lowest  depth,  —  which  none  but  hands 
Of  new,  untaught  adventurers,  from  above. 
Who  know  not  the  safe  path,  e^er  dare  to  move ,  — 
Gave  sienal  that  a  foot  profane  was  nigh:  «* 
*Twas  the  Greek  youth,  who,  by  that  morning's  sky. 
Had  been  observed,  curiously  wandering  round 
The  mighty  fanes  of  our  sepulchral  ground. 

Instant,  th*  Initiate's  Trials  were  prepared,— 
The  Fire,  Air,  Water;  all  that  Orpheus  dared. 
That  Plato,  that  the  bright-hair'd  Samian*  pass'd, 
With  trembling  hope,  to  come  to  —  wkat^  at  last? 
Go,  ask  the  dupes  of  Myst*ry;  question  fdm 
Who,  mid  terrific  sounds  and  spectres  dim. 
Walks  at  Elensis;  ask  of  those,  who  brave 
The  dazzling  miracles  of  Mithra's  Cave, 
With  its  seven  starry  gates;  ask  all  who  keep 
Those  terrible  night-myst*ries  where  they  weep 
And  howl  sad  dirges  to  the  answering  breeze. 
O'er  their  dead  Gods,  their  mortal  Deities,  •* 
Amphibious,  hybrid  tUngs,  that  died  as  men, 
Drown'd,  hang'd,  empaled,  to  rise,  as  gods,  again;  — 
Ask  them^  what  mighty  secret  lurks  below 
This  sev'n-fold  mystery— can  they  tell  thee?  No; 
Gravely  ^ey  keep  that  only  secret,  well 
And  fairly  kept,  —  that  they  liave  none  to  tell; 
And,  duped  tnemselves,  console  their  hnmUed  pride 
By  duping  thenceforth  all  mankind  beside. 

And  such  th'  advance  in  fraud  since  Orpheus'  time,  — 

That  earliest  master  of  our  craft  sublime,  ^ 

So  many  minor  Mysteries,  imps  of  fraud. 

From  the  great  Orphic  Egg  have  wing'd  abroad. 

That,  still  to'  uphold  our  Temple's  ancient,  boast, 

And  seem  most  holy,  we  must  cheat  the  most ; 

Work  the  best  miracles,  wrap  nonsense  round 

In  pomp  and  darkness,  till  it  seems  profound; 

Play  on  the  hopes,  the  terrors  of  mankind, 

With  changeful  skill;  and  make  the  human  mind 

Like  our  own  Sanctuary,  wher^  no  ray. 

But  by  the  Priest's  permission,  wins  its  way,  — 

Where,  through  the  gloom  as  wave  our  wizard  rods. 

Monsters,  at  will,  are  conjured  into  Gods; 

While  Reason,  like  a  grave-faced  mummy,  stands. 

With  her  arms  swathed  in  hieroglyphic  bands. 

But  chiefly  in  the  skill  with  which  we  use 
Man's  wildest  passions  for  Religion's  views. 
Yoking  them  to  her  car  like  fiery  steeds. 
Lies  the  main  ^ri  in  which  our  craft  succeeds. 
And  oh  be  blest,  ye  men  of  yore,  whose  toil 
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Hath,  for  osr  use,  'sooopM  <rat  of  Eg^pt*!  soU 

This  hidden  Paradise,  tuia  nine  of  faiiea^ 

Gardens,  and  palaoes,  where  Pleasare  reigns 

In  a  rich,  sunless  empire  of  her  own, 

With  all  earth's  luxanes  lighting  up  her  throne;  — 

A  realm  for  mystery  made,  which  undermines 

The  Nile  itself  and,  ^neath  the  Twelve  Great  Shrines 

That  keep  Initiation's  holy  rite. 

Spreads  its  long  labyrintlM  of  nneartfaly  light, 

A  light  that  knows  no  change,  —  its  brooks  that  ran 

Too  deep  for  day,  its  gardens  without  sun, 

Where  soul  and  sense,  by  turns,  are  charmM,  surprised, 

And  all  that  bard  or  prophet  e*er  derised 

For  man's  Elysium,  priests  hare  realized. 

Here,  at  this  moment,  —  all  his  trials  past, 
And  heart  and  nenre  unshrinking  to  the  last,  -^ 
The  young  Initiate  roves,  —  as  yet  left  free 
To  wander  through  this  realm  of  mystery, 
Feeding  on  saoh  illusions  as  prepare 
The  soul,  like  mist  o'er  waterfalls,  to  wesr 
AU  shapes  aiid  hues,  at  Fancy's  varying  will, 
Through  every  shifting  aspect,  vapour  still;  **« 
Vague  glimpses  of  the  Future,  vistas  shown, 
By  scenic  skill,  into  that  world  unknown. 
Which  saints  and  sinners  claim  alike  dieir  own; 
And  all  those. other  witching,  wildering  arts. 
Illusions,  terrors,  that  make  human  hearts. 
Ay,  ev'n  the  wisest  and  the  hardiest,  quail 
To  any  goblin  throned  beliind  a  veil. 

Yes,  —  such  the  speUs  shall  haunt  his  eye,  his  ear. 

Mix  with  his  night-dreams,  form  his  atmosphere; 

Till,  if  our  Sage  be  not  tamed  down,  at  length. 

His  wit,  his  wisdom,  shorn  of  all  their  strength. 

Like  Phrygian  priests,  in  honour  of  the  shrine. 

If  he  become  not  absolutely  mine. 

Body  and  soul,  and,  like  the  tame  decoy 

Which  wary  hunters  of  wild  doves  employ, 

Draw  converts  also,  lure  liis  brother  wits 

To  the  dark  cage  where  his  own  spirit  flits, 

And  give  us,  if  not  saints,  gooc]^  hypocrites,  -^ 

If  I  effect  not  this,  then  be  it  said 

The  ancient  spirit  of  oar  craft  hath  fled. 

Gone  with  that  serpent-god  the  Cross  hath  chased 

To  hiss  its  soul  out  in  the  Theban  waste. 
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FUDGES  IN  ENGLAND, 


BEING  A  SEQUFL  TO  THE 


''FUDGE  FAMILY  IN  PARIS.'' 


SI  mea  mateiiae  respondet  Musa  Jooosiie, 
Viclmutf.  OVID. 


PREFACE. 


Thb  name  of  the  oountry  town,  in  England  —  a  well-known  fashionable 
watering-place  —  in  which  the  erenta  that  gave  rise  tho  the  following  cor- 
respondence occurred,  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  suppressed.  The  interest  attache'i, 
howeyer,  to  the  facts  and  personages  of  the  story ,  renders  it  independent  of 
all  time  and  place;  and  when  it  is  recollected  tliat  the  whole  train  of  romantic 
circnmtanoes  so  luUy  unfolded  in  these  Letters  has  passed  daring  the  short 
period  which  has  now  elapsed  since  the  great  Meetings  in  Exeter  Hall,  due 
cwedit  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  allowed  to  the  Editor  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  has  brought  the  details  before  the  Public;  while,  at  the  same  time,  any 
errors  that  may  hare  been  the  result  of  such  haste  will ,  he  trusts ,  with  equal 
consideration,  be  pardoned. 
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LETTER    L 

VftOM    PATRICK    MAeAN,    BS9. ,    TO    THE    RKV.    RICUAftD ,   CURAT8   OF , 

IM     IRELAllD. 

fTHO  d'  ye  think  we*  to  got  here?  ^  quite  refovnfdfroaitiie 

Fantastic  young  thing,  that  onoe  made  rach  a  noiae  — 
Why,  the  iainoaa  Miss  Fudge  •>-  that  delectable  Biddy* 

Whom  you  and  I  saw  once  at  Paris,  when  boys, 
In  tile  full  blaze  of  bonnets ,  and  ribands ,  and  airs,  «- 

8ueh  a  thing  as  no  rainbow  hath  colours  to  paint; 
Ere  time  had  reduced  her  to  wrinkles  and  prayers, 

And  the  Flirt  found  a  decent  retreat  in  the  Saint. 
Poor  **Pa**  hath  popped  off  —  gone,  as  Charity  judges. 
To  some  choice  Elysium  reserved  for  the  Fudges; 
And  Miss,  with  a  fortune,  besides  expectations 
From  some  much-revered  and  much-palsied  relations, 
Now  wants  but  a  husband,  with  requisites  meet,  — 
Age  thirty,  or  thereabouts  —  stature  six  feet. 
And  warranted  godly,  —  to  make  all  complete. 
JVota  bene  —  a  Churchman  would  suit,  if  he*s  high. 

But  Socinians  or  Catholics  need  not  apply. 
What  say  you,  Dick?  does   n*t  this  tempt  your  ambition? 

The  wholp  wealth  of  Fudge,  that  renowned  man  of  pith. 
All  brought  to  the  hammer,  for  Church  competition,  — 

Sole  encumbrance.  Miss  Fudge  to  be  taken  therewith. 
Think,  my  boy,  for  a  curate  how  glorious  a  catch! 
While,  instead  of  the  thousands  of  souls  you  now  watch. 
To  save  Biddy  Fudge's  is  all  you  need  do ; 
And  her  purse  will ,  meanwhile ,  be  the  saving  of  you. 
You  may  ask,  Dick,  how  comes  it  that  I,  a  poor  elf. 
Wanting  substance  e*vn  more  than  your  spiritaal  self. 
Should  thus  generously  lay  my  own  claims  on  the  shelf. 
When,  God  knows!  there  ne*er  was  young  gentleman  yet 
So  much  lackM  an  old  spinster  to  rid  him  from  debt. 
Or  had  cogenter  reasons  than  mine  to  assail  her 
With  tender  love-suit,  —  at  the  suit  of  his  tailor. 
But  thereby  there  hangs  a  soft  secret,  my  friend. 
Which  thus  to  your  reverend  breast  I  commend:  — 

Miss  Fudge  hath  a  niece  —  such  a  creature!  —  witli  eyes 

Like  those  sparklers  that  peep  out  from  summer-night  skies 

At  astronomers  royal,  and  laugh  with  delight 

To  see  elderly  gentlemen  spying  all  night. 

While  her  figure  —  oh,  bring  all  the  gracefuUest  things 

That  are  borne  through  the  Ught  air  by  feet  or  by  wings. 

Not  a  single  new  grace  to  that  form  could  they  teach. 
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Which  combines  in  itself  the  perfection  of  each ; 
While,  rapid  or  slow,  as  her  fairy  feet  fall , 
The  mute  music  of  symmetiV  moidaiates  all. 

In  short,  ne'er  was  there  creature  more  formM  to  bewilder 

A  gay  youth  like  me,   who  of  castles  aerial 
(And  only  of  sQch)  am ,  God  help  me  1  a  builder ; 

Still  peopling  each  mansion  with  lodgers  ethereal^ 
And  now,  to  this  nymph  of  the  seraph-Uke  eye, 
Letting  out,  as  you  see,  my  first  floor  next  tlie  sky. ' 
But,  alas!  nothing's  perfect  on  earth,  —  even  she, 

This  divine  little  gipsy ,  does  odd  tlungs  sometimes ; 
Talks  learning  ~  looks  wise  (rather  painful  to  see). 
Prints  already  in  two  county  papers  her  rhymes; 
And  raves  —  the  sweet,  charming,  absurd  little  dear! 
About  Amulets,  Bijous^  and  Keepsakes,  next  year. 
In  a  manner  which  plainly  bad  symptoms  portends 
Of  that  Annual  hlue  fit,  so  distressing  to  friends; 
A  fit  which,  though  lasting  but  one  short  edition. 
Leaves  the  patient  long  after  in  sad  inanition. 

Howeyer,  let  *8  hope  for  the  best,  —  and,  meanwhile. 
Bet  it  mine  still  to  bask  in  the  niece's  warm  smile; 
While  you ,  if  yon  *re  wise ,  Dick ,  will  play  the  gallant 
(Uphill  work,  I  confess)  to  her  Saint  or  an  Aunt 
Think,  my  boy,  for  a  youngster  like  you,  who  *Ye  a  lack, 

iViot  indeed  of  rnpees,  but  of  all  other  specie, 
What  luck  thus  to  nnd  a  kind  witch  at  your  back. 

An  old  goose  with  gold  eggs,  from  all  debts  to  release  ye! 
Never  mind,  though  the  spinster  be  rererend  and  thin, 

What  are  all  tlie  Three  Graces  to  her  Three  per  Cents.? 
While  her  acres!  -»  oh  Dick,  it  don't  matter  one  pin 

How  she  touches  the  affections ,  so  you  touch  the  rents ; 
And  Lore  nerer  looks  half  so  pleased  as  when ,  bless  him,  he 
Sings  to  an  old  lady's  purse  "Open,  Sesame." 

By  the  way,  I  've  just  heard,  in  my  walks,  a  report, 

Which ,  if  true ,  will  ensure  for  your  visit  some  sport. 

*T  is  fumonr'd  our  Manager  means  to  bespeak 

The  Church  tumblers  from  Exeter  Hall  for  next  week: 

And  certainly  ne'er  did  a  queerer  or  mmmer  set 

Throw,  for  the  amusement  of  Christians,  a  summenet* 

'T  is  fear'd  their  chief  "Merriman,"  C  —  ke,  cannot  como, 

Being  caU'd  off,  at  present,  to  play  Punch  at  home,^ 

And  the  loss  of  so  practised  a  wag  in  divinity. 

Will  grieve  much  all  lovers  of  jokes  on  the  Trinity ;  — 

His  pun  on  the  name.Unigenitus,  lately 

Having  pleased  Robert  Taylor,  the  Reverend  ^  greatly.  ^ 

'T  will  prove  a  sad  drawback ,  if  absent  he  be. 

As  a  wag  Presbyterian  *s  a  thing  quite  to  see; 

And ,  among  the  Five  Points  of  the  Calvinists ,  none  of  'em 

E'er  thought  of  making  a  point  of  wit  one  of  'em. 

But  ev'n  though  deprived  of  tliis  comical  elf. 

We  've  a  host  of  buffimi  in  Murtagh  himself, 

Who ,  of  all  the  whole  troop  is  chief  mummer  and  mime, 

As  C  —  ke  takes  the  Oromd  Tumbling,  he  the  Sublime;'*^ 

And  of  him  we're  quite  certain ,  so ,  pray,  come  in  time. 


1  Thai  floor  which  a  facelloas  garreUer  called  ^*Le  premier  en  descendant  da 

'2  See  ihe  Dublin  Evenlni;  Pest,  of  the  9th  of  this  Month  (Joly>,  for  an  Hcconni  of 
a  scene  which  laiely  took  place  at  a  meeiiiiir  of  (he  Synod  of  UJsier,  in  whieh  <•»«  Pff- 
fonnance  of  the  above-mentioned  part  by  the  personage  In  question  appears  to  nave 
been  worthy  of  all  his  former  reputation  In  Ihat  line.  ..  ^  ^^  •  t-K».. 

3  "All  are  punsters  If  they  hav«  wii  to  be  so;  and  therefore  wheri  an  Irishinan 
has  to  commence  with  a  Bull,  you  will  nainrally  pronounoe  it  a  Ml.  (A  «»«8M  Auow 
me  to  bring  before  you  ibe  famous  Bali  that  is  called  Unixenltus,  referring  to  the  only-bo- 
gotten  Son  of  God."  —  Report  of  the  Rev.  Doetor^e  Spee^,  Jumo  20,  in  tkm  Ueeont 

'^Inihe  language  af  the  play-biUs,  ''Ground and  Lo/fy  TumUiug." 
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LETTER    IL 

FROK  H18B  BIDDT  FUD6B  TO  MRS.    BLIZABSTH . 

JuBT  in  time  for  the  post,  dear,  and  monstronsly  busy. 
With  godly  concernments,  —  and  worldly  ones,  too; 
Things  carnal  and  spiritaal  mixM,  my  dear  Lizzy, 
In  this  little  brain  till,  bewilderM  and  dizzy, 

*Twixt  heaven  and  earth,  f  scarce  know  what  I  do. 
First,  I  *Te  been  to  see  all  the  gay  fashions  from  town. 
Which  our  fayourite  Miss  Gimp  for  the  spring  has  had  down. 
Sleeves  stiU  worn  (which  I  tliink  is  wise)  h  la  foUe. 
Charming  hats,  pou  de  toie^  ~  though  the  shape  ratner  droit 
But  you  can*t  think  how  nicely  the  caps  of  fiile  lace. 
With  the  mentonnidregt  look  on  this  poor  sinful  face: 
And  I  mean,  if  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  thinks  right, 
To  wear  one  at  Mrs.  Fitzwigram^s  to-night. 

The  silks  are  quite  heavenly: —  P  m  glad,  too,  to  say. 
Gimp  herself  grows  more  godly  and  good  every  day; 
Hath  had  sweet  experience  —  yea,  ev*n  doth  begin 
To  turn  irom  the  £rentiles,  and  put  away  sin,  — 
And  all  since  her  last  stock  of  goods  was  laid  in. 
What  a  blessing  one's  milliner,  careless  of  pelf. 
Should  thus  'Valk  in  newness"  as  well  as  one^s  self! 

^  So  much  for  the  blessings ,  the  comforts  of  Spirit 
I  *ye  had  since  we  met,  and  they  *re  more  than  I  merit!  — 
Poor,  sinful,  weak  creature  in  every  respect. 
Though  ordain*d  (God  knows  why)  to  be  one  of  the  Elect. 
But  now  for  the  picture^s  reverse.  —  Yon  remember 
That  footman  ana  cook-maid  I  hired  last  December; 
He^  a  Baptist  Particular,  —  sAe,  of  some  sect 
Not  narticular,  I  fancy,  in  any  respect; 
But  desirous,  poor  thing,  to  be  fed  with  the  Word, 
And  *'to  wait,*'  as  she  said,  *'on  Miss  Fudge  and  the  Lord.*' 

Well,  my  dear,  of  all  men,  tliat  Particular  Baptist 
At  preaching  a  sermon,  off  hand,  was  the  aptest; 
And,  long  as  he  staid,  to  do  him  justice,  more  rich  in 
Sweet  savours  of  doctrine,  there  never  was  kitchen. 
He  preach'd  in  the  parlor,  he  preachM  in  the  hall. 
He  preachM  to  the  chamDermaids ,  scullions,  and  alL 

All  heard  with  delight  his  reprovings  of  sin. 
But  above  all,  the  cook-maid;  —  oh,  ne*er  would  ahe  tire,  - 
Though,  in  learning  to  save  sinful  souls  from  the  fire. 

She  would  oft  let  the  soles  she  was  frying  fall  in. 
(God  forgive  me  for  punning  on  points  tiius  of  piety!  — 
A  sad  trick  I  *ye  learn'd  in  Bob*s  heathen  society.) 
But  ah !  there  remains  still  the  worst  of  my  tale ; 
Come,  asterisks,  and  help  me  the  sad  truth  to  veil, — 
Conscious  stars,  that  at  ev'n  your  own  secret  torn  pale! 


In  short,  dear,  this  preaching  and  psalm-singing  pair. 

Chosen  ^^vessels  of  mercy,*'  as  1  thought  they  were. 

Have  together  this  last  week  eloped;  making  bold 

To  whip  off  as  much  goods  as  both  vessels  could  hold ,  — 

Not  forgetting  some  scores  of  sweet  Tracts  from  my  shelves. 

Two  Family  Bibles  as  large  as  themselves. 

And  besides,  from  the  drawer,  —  I  neglecting  to  lock  it  — 

My  neat  '^Momtng  Manna,  done  up  for  the  pocket*'^* 

Was  there  e*er  known  a  case  so  distressing,  dear  Liz? 

^ ''Morning  flianna,  er  Brlflsk  Verse-book,  neatly  done  «p  for  the  pocket,"  and 
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It  has  made  me  qntte  ill:  —  and  tiie  wont  of  it  », 
When  TOgnea  are  nU  pions,  "t  is  hard  to  detect 
WhicJi  rogues  are  the  reprobate,  uMeh  the  elect 
This  man  **had  a  catty"  he  said,  —  impudent  mockery! 
What  call  had  he  to. my  linen  and  crockery? 

I  *m  now,  and  bare  been  for  this  week  past,  in  chase 
Of  some  godly  young  couple  this  pair  to  replace. 
The  inclosed  two  announcements  have  just  met  my  eyes. 
In  tliat  venerable  Monthly  where  Saints  advertise 
For  such  temporal  comforts  as  this  world  supplies ;  ^ 
And  the  fruits  of  tiie  Spirit  are  properly  made 
An  essential  in  every  craft,  calluig,  and  trade. 
Where  the  attorney  requires  for  his  'prentice  some  youtli 
Who  has  ^Heam'd  to  fear  Gk>d  and  to  walk  in  the  truth  ;*' 
Where  the  sempstress,  in  search  of  employment,  declares. 
That  pay  is  no  object,  so  she  can  have  prayers; 
And  the  Established  Wine  Company  proudly  gives  out        ' 
That  the  whole  of  the  firm,  Co.  and  all,  are  devout. 

Happy  London !  one  feels,  as  one  reads  o*er  the  pages. 
Where  Saints  are  so  much  more  abundant  than  sages ; 
Where  Parsons  may  soon  be  all  laid  on  the  shelf. 
As  each  Cit  can  cite  cliapter  and  verse  for  himself 
And  the  smoiis  frequenters  of  market  and  dock 
All  lay  in  religion  as  part  of  their  stock.' 
Who  can  tell  to  what  lengths  we  may  go  on  improving. 
When  thus  through  all  London  the  Spirit  keeps  moving^ 
And  heaven  *s  so  in  vogue,  that  each  shop  adverttsement 
Is  now  not  so  much  for  the  earth  as  the  skies  meant? 

P.  S. 

Have  mislaid  the  two  paragraplis — can*t  stop  to  look, 

But  both  described  charming,  —  both  footman  and  cook* 

She ,  *Mecidedly  pious,"  —  with  pathos  deplores 

The  increase  of  French  cookery  and  sin  on  our  shores ; 

And  adds  ^  (while  for  further  accounts  she  refers 

To  a  great  Gospel  preacher,  a  cousin  of  hers), 

That* ^though  tame  make  their  sabbaths  mere  roatter-of-fon  days, 

She  asks  but  for  tea  and  the  Gospel^  on  Sundays/* 

The  footman,  too,  full  of  the  true  saving  knowledge,  ^ 

Has  late  been  to  Cambridge,   —  to  Trinity^  College ; 

Served  last  a  young  gentleman,  studying  divinity, 

But  left,  —  not'  approving  the  morahi  of  Trinity. 

P.  S. 

I  inclose,  too,  according  to  promise,  some  scraps 

chiefly  intended  to  assist  the  memliera  of  the  British  Verse  Association,  whose  design  Is, 
we  are  told,  'Mo  induce  the  inhabitants  of  Ureal  Britain  and  Ireland  to  commit  one  and  the 
name  verse  of  Scripture  to  memory  every  morning.  Already,  It  is  known,  several  thousand 

{persons  in  Scotland,  besides  lens  of  thousands  in  America  and  Africa,  are  every  monung 
earnings  the  same  verse," 

1  The  Evangelical  Magassine.— A  few  specimens  taken  at  random  from  the  wrapper  of 
this  hlghly-e8ieemed  periodical  will  folly  Justify  the  character  which  MissFndA^e  has  here 
given  of  it.  ^'Wanted,  in  a  pious  pawn-broker's  family,  an  active  lad  as  an  apprentice." 
^'Wanted,  as  housemaid,  a  young  female  who  has  been  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
the  truth.'*  "Wanted  immeoialely.  a  man  of  decided  piety,  To  assist  in  the  baking  busi- 
ness." '*A  gentleman  wlio  understands  the  Wine  Trade  is  desirous  of  enierinfir  into  part- 
nership, 4tc.  Ae,  He  is  not  desirous  of  being  connected  with  any  one  whose  system  of 
business  Is  not  of  the  strictest  integrity  as  in  the  siffht  of  God,  and  seeks  connexion  only 
with  a  truly  pious  man,  either  Churchman  or  Dissenter."  ^ 

2  According  to  the  late  Mr.  Irving,  there  is  even  a  peculiar  form  of  theology,  got  up  ex- 
pressly for  the  money-market.  *'I  know  how  far  wide,"  he  says,  **of  the  mark  my  \rlews 


From  the  statement  of  another  writer,  in  the  same  publication.  It  would  anpear  that 
the  stock-brokers  have  even  set  up  a  new  Divinity  of  their  own.  ''This  shows, '^  says  the 
writer  in  question,  "that  the  doctrine  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  his  members  is 
quite  as  essential  as  that  of  substitution,  by  taking  which  latter  alone  the  Stoek-Ba^ 
chatife  Divinity  has  been  produced."— No  10,  p.  375. 

Amon^  the  ancients,  we  knowthe  money-market  was  provided  with  more  than  onenre- 
sidlng  Deity— ''Deae  Pecuniae  Csays  an  ancient  author)  .'coomiendabanlar  ut  pecmiiosl 


essenl. 
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Of  my  Joamal,  —  thi^  day-book  I  keep  of  my  heart; 
Where,  al  aeiae  UtUe  items  (partakiog,  perhaps. 
More  of  earth  than  of  heaven),  thy  prudery  may  start. 
And  suspect  something  tender,  sly  girl  as  thoa  art 
For  the  present,  1  *m  mate  >-  but,  whatever  may  be£sH, 
Recollect,  dear,  in  Hebrews,  xiii.  4,  St.  Paul 
HaUi  himself  declared,  '^mari-iage  is  honourable  in  all.** 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MY  DIARY. 

Tried  a  new  ch&le  gown  on  —  pretty ! 

No  one  to  see  me  in  it  -^  pity! 

Flew  in  a  passion  with  Friz,  my  maid:  -^ 

The  Lord  forgive  me !  —  she  looked  dismayed ; 

But  got  her  to  sing  the  100th  Psalm, 

While  she  curIM  my  hair,  which  made  me  calm. 

Nothing  so  soothes  a  Christian  heart 

As  sacred  music  —  heavenly  art! 

Tuetday, 

At  two,  a  visit  from  Mr.  Magan,  — 
A  remarkably  handsome  nice  young  man; 
And,  all  Hibernian  though  he  be. 
As  civilized,  strange  to  say,  as  We! 

I  own  this  young  man*s  spiritual  state 
Hath  much  engrossM  my  thoughts  oC^late; 
And  I  mean,  as  soon  as  my  niece  is  gone. 
To  have  some  talk  with  him  thereupon. 
At  present,  I  nought  can  do  or  say. 
Bat  tliat  troublesome  child  is  in  the  way: 
Nor  is  there,  I  think,  a  doubt  that  he 

Would  also  her  absence  much  prefer. 
As  oft,  while  listening  intent  to  me. 

He  *s  forced,  from  politeness,  to  look  at  her. 

Heigho!  —  what  a  blessing  should  Mr.  Magan 
Turn  out,  after  all,  a  *'renew*d'*  young  man; 
And  to  me  should  fall  the  task,  on  earth. 
To  assist  at  the  dear  yoath*s  second  birth. 
Blest  thought!  and,  ah,  more  blest  the  tie. 
Were  it  Heaven*s  high  will,  that  he  and  I  — 
But  I  blush  to  write  tlie  nuptial  word,  — 
Should  wed,  as  St.  Paul  says,  '*in  tlie  Lord;'* 
Not  f^ts  world's  wedlock  —  gross,  gallant, 
But  pure,  -^  as  when  Amram  married  his  aunU 

Our  ages  differ  —  but  who  would  count 

One's  natural  sinful  life's  amount. 

Or  look  in  the  register's  vulgar  page 

For  a  regular  twice-born  Christian's  age. 

Who,  blessed  privilege!  only  then 

Begins  to  live  when  he's  born  agam. 

And,  counting  in  IhU  way,  —  let  me  see,  — 

I  myself  but  five  years  old  shall  be. 

And  dear  Magan,  when  the  event  tekes  place. 

An  actual  new-born  child  of  grace,  — 

Should  Heaven  in  mercy  so  dispose ,  — 

A  six-foot  baby,  in  moaddiing  clothes. 

Wedne$dttif. 

Finding  myself,  by  some  good  fate. 
With  Mr.  Magan  left  Ute-h^iHe^ 
Had  just  begun,  —  having  stirr'd  the  fir^, 
And  drawn  my  chair  near  his,  ^-^to  inquire 
What  his  notions  were  of  Original  Sin, 
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When  thill  naagbty  Famqr  agaiB  bonaoed  ib; 

And  all  the  sweet  thing*  I  had  got  to  say 

Of  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil ,  were  whiak*d  away  1 

Much  grieved  to  observe  that  Mr.  Magan 

Is  actually  pleased  and  amused  with  Fan! 

What  charms  any  sensible  man  can  see 

In  a  child  so  foolishly  young  as  she«  — 

But  jnat  eighteen,  come  next  MayHday, 

With  eyes ,  like  herself,  full  of  nothing  but  play ,  -^ 

Is,  I  own,  an  exceeding  puzzle  to  me. 


LETTER    ra. 

VROM   MISS  FANNT  FUD6B  TO   HBR  COUSItl,  MISS  KITTY . 

STANZAS 

(in  closed) 

TO  MY  SHADOW; 

OR, 

WHY?  — WHAT? -HOW? 

Dark  comrade  of  my  path !  while  earth  and  sky 
Thus  wed  their  diarms,  in  bridal  light  array' d. 

Why,  in  this  bright  hour,  walk'st  thou  ever  nigh. 
Blackening  my  footsteps  with  thy  length  of  shade  • 
Dark  oomrade ,  WHY  ? 

Thou  mimic  Shape  that,  *mid  these  flowery  scenes, 
Glidest  besiae  me  o^er  each  sunny  spot, 

Saddening  them  as  thou  gocst,  —  say,  what  means 
So  dark  an  adjunct  to  so  bright  a  lot, — 
Grim  gobUn,  WHAT? 

Still,  as  to  pluck  sweet  flowers  I  bend  my  brow, 
Thou  bendestp  too.  —  then  risest  when  I  rise;  — 

Say,  mute  mystenoas  flung!  how  is't  that  thou 

Thus  comest  between  me  and  those  blessed  skies  ^  — 
Dim  shadow 9  How? 

(ADDITIONAL  STANZA,   BY  ANOTHER  HAND.) 

Thus  said  I  to  that  Shape,  far  less  in  grndge 
Than  gloom  of  soul,  while,  as  I  eager  cried, 

Oh  why  ?  what  ?  how  ?  —  a  Voice,  that  one  might  jndge 
To  be  some  Irish  echoes,  faint  replied 
AU  fudge,  fudge,  fudge! 

You  have  here,  dearest  Coz,  my  last  lyric  effusion; 

And,  with  it^  tliat  odious  '^additional  stanza," 
Which  Aunt  will  insist  I  must  keejp,  as  conclusion, 

And  which,  you'll  nt  once  see,  is  Mr.  Magan's ;  —  a 
Mere  part  of  that  plot  in  which  he  and  my  Aunt  are 
To  stifle  the  ilights  of  my  genius  by  banter. 

Just  so  ^t  was  with  Byron's  young  ea^le-eyed  strain^ 
Just  80  did  they  taunt  him ;  —  but  vain,  critics ,  vain 
All  your  efforts  to  saddle  Wit's  fire  with  a  chain! 
To  blot  out  the  splendour  of  Fancy*s  young  stream, 
Or  crop ,  in  its  cradle ,  her  newly-fledged  beam ! ! ! 
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That  my  Aunt,  who  deals  onlj  in  Psafans,  and  regards 

Messrs.  Sternhold  and  Co.  as  the  firts  of  all  bards,  ^ 

That  9he  should  make  light  of  mj  works  I  can*t  blame ; 

But  that  nice,  handsome,  odious  Magan  —  what  a  shame! 

Do  yon  know,  dear,  that,  high  as  on  most  points  I  rate  him, 

I*m  really  afraid  —  after  all,  I  —  must  hate  him, 

He  is  so  provoking  —  nought* s  safe  from  his  tongue, 

He  spares  no  one  authoress,  ancient,   or  young. 

Were  you  Sappho  herself,  and  in  Keepsake  or  Bijou 

Once  shone  as  contributor,  lord  how  he*d  quiz  you ! 

He  laughs  at  all  Monthlies,  —  I  *ve  actually  seen 

A  sneer  on  his  brow  at  the  Court  Magazine!  — 

While  of  Weeklies ,  poor  things,  there^s  but  one  he  peruses, 

And  buys  every  book  which  that  Weekly  abuses. 

But  I  care  not  how  others  such  sarcasm  may  fear, 

One  spirit,  at  least,  will  not  bend  to  his  sneer; 

And  though  tried  by  the  fire^  my  young  genius  shall  burn  as 

YTnininvAil    aa    tf*riir.iliA<1    o-aM    in    tfiA    rnrnaoA  t 


Uninjured  as  crucified  gold  in  the  furnace! 

<I  suspect  the  word  '^crucified"  must  be  made  ^'crucible/* 

Before  tliis  fine  image  of  mine  is  producible.) 

And  now,  dear  —  to  tell  you  a  secret  which,  pray 

Only  trust  to  such  friends  as  with  safety  you  may  — 

You  know,  and,  indeed  the  whole  country  suspects 

(Though  the  editor  often  my  best  things  rejects), 

Ttliat  the  verses  signed  so ,  p.^  which  you  now  and  then  see 

In  our  County  Gazette  (vide  last)  are  by  me. 

But  *t  is  dreadful  to  think  what  provoking  mistakes 

The  vile  country  press  in  one*s  prosody  makes. 

For  you  know,  dear,  —  I  may,  without  vanity,  hint  — 

Though  an  angel  should  write,  stilPt  is  devils  must  print; 

And  you  canU  think  what  havoc  these  demons  sometimes 

Choose  to  make  of  one*s  sense,  and,  what* s  worse,  of  one^s  rhymes. 

But  a  week  or  two  since,  in  my  Ode  upon  Spring, 

Wliich  I  meant  to  hare  made  a  most  beautiful  thing, 

Where  I  talked  of  the  ''dewdrops  from  freshly-blown  roses,** 

The  nasty  things  made  it  **from  freshly-blown  noses!** 

And  once  when,  to  please  my  cross  Aunt,  I  had  tried 

To  commemorate  some  saint  of  her  clique ^  who*d  just  died. 

Having  said  he  "Jiad  taken  up  in  heaven  his  position,** 

Tkey  made  it,  he*d  ''taken  up  to  heaven  his  physician!** 

This  is  very  disheartening;  —  but  brighter  days  shine, 

1  rejoice,  love,  to  say,  both  for  me  and  the  Nine; 

For.  what  do  you  think?  —  so  delightful!  next  year. 

Oh,  prepare,  dearest  girl,  for  tlie  grand  news  prepare,  — 
I  *m  to  write  in  the  Keepsake  —  yes,  Kitty,  my  dear. 

To  write  in  the  Keepsake,  as  sure  as  you  *re  tliere! ! 
T*  other  night,  at  a  ball,  *t  was  my  fortunate  chance 
With  a  very  nice  elderly  Dandy  to  dance. 
Who,  *t  was  plain,  from  some  hints  which  I  now  and  then  caught. 
Was  the  author  of  something  —  one  oould'n*t  tell  what; 
But  his  satisfied  manner  left  no  room  to  doubt 
It  was  something  that  Colburn  had  lately  brought  out. 

We  conversed  of  hdles-lettres  through  all  the  quadrille,  — 

Of  poetry ,  dancing ,  of  prose ,  standing  still ; 

Talk*d  of  Intellect*s  march  — whether  right  *t  was  or  wrong,— 

And  then  settled  the  point  in  a  bold  eti  avanL 

In  the  course  of  this  talk  *t  was  that,  having  just  hinted 

That  /  too  had  Poems  which  —  long*d  to  be  printed. 

He  protested,  kind  man!  he  had  seen,  at  first  sight, 

I  was  actually  bom  in  the  Keepsake  to  write. 

*'In  the  Annals  of  England  let  some  ,**  he  said,  *'shine. 

But  a  place  in  her  Annuals,  lady,  be  thine! 

Even  now  future  Keepsakes  seem  brightly  to  rise. 

Through  the  visa  of  years,  as  I  gaze  on  those  eyes,  — 

All  letter*d  and  press*d,  and  of  large  paper  size  !** 

How  unlike  that  Magan,  who  my  genius  would  smother. 

And  how  we,  true  geniuses,  find  out  each  other! 
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This,  and  much  more,  h^  said,  with  tiiat  fine  frenzied  glance 
One  so  rarely  now  sees,  as  we  slid  through  the  dance; 
Till  between  us  H  was  finafly  fixM  that,  next  year. 

In  this  ex<]^ui8ite  task  I  my  pen  should  engage; 
And,  at  i>arting,  he  stoopM  down  and  lispM  in  my  ear 
These  mystical  words,  which  I  could  but  jasl  hear, 

''Terms  for  rhyme,  —  if  it  *8  prime y — ten  and  sixpense  per  page. 
Think,  Kitty  my  dear,  if  I  heard  his  words  right. 

What  a  mint  of  half*guineas  this  small  head  contains; 
If  for  nothing  to  write  is  itself  a  deliffht. 

Ye  Gods,  what  a  bliss  to  be  paid  lor  one*s  strains! 

Having  droppM  the  dear  fellow  a  curtesy  profound. 

Off  at  once ,  to  inquire  all  about  him,  I  ran ; 
And  from  what  I  could  learn,  do  you  know,  dear,  i  We  found 

That  he*s  quite  a  new  species  of  literary  man ; 
One,  whose  task  is,  -*  to  what  will  not  fashion  accustom  us  ? 
To  edit  live  authors,  as  if  they  were  posthumous. 
For  instance,  —  the  plan,  to  be  sore,  is  the  oddest!  -^ 
If  any  young  he  or  she  author  feels  modest 
In  venturing  abroad,  this  kind  gentleman-usher 
Lends  promptly  a  hand  to  the  interesting  blusher; 
Indites  a  smooth  preface,  brings  merit  to  light. 
Which  else  might,  by  accident,  shrink  out  of  sight. 
And,  in  short,  renders  readers  and  critics  polite. 
My  Aunt  says,  ~*  though  scarce  on  such  points  one  can  credit  her,  — 
He  was  Lady  Jane  Thingumbob's  last  novePs  editor. 
*T  is  certain  the  fashion's  but  newly  invented; 

And,  quick  as  the  change  of  all  things  and  all  names  is, 
Who  iuiows  but,  as  authors,  like  girls,  are  pre$eniedj 

We,  girls,  may  be  edUed  soon  at  St.  James's? 

I  must  now  close  my  letter— there's  Aunt,  in  full  screech, 
Wants  to  take  me  to  hear  some  great  Irvingite  preach. 
God  forgive  me,  I  'm  not  much  inclined,  I  must  say, 
To  go  and  sit  still  to  be  preach'd  at,  to-day. 
And,  besides  —  't  will  be  all  against  dancing,  no  doubt, 
Which  my  poor  Aunt  abhors,  with  such  hatred  devout, 
That,  so  far  from  presenting  young  nymphs  with  a  head. 
For  their  skill  in  the  dance,  as  of  Heroa  is  said. 
She'd  wish  their  own  heads  in  the  platter,  instead. 
There,  again — coming,  Ma'am!  —  I'll  write  more,  iff  can, 
Before  the  post  goes  — 

Your  affectionate  Fan. 
Four  o*clocK 
Such  a  sermon!  —  though  not  about  dancing,  my  dear; 
*T  was  unly  on  the  end  of  the  world  being  near. 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty's  tlie  year  that  some  state 
As  the  time  for  that  accident,*- some. Forty  Eight:  * 
And  I  own,  of  tlie  two,  I'd  prefer  much  the  latter. 
As  then  I  shall  be  an  old  maid,  and't  won't  matter. 
Once  more,  love,  good  bye,  —I've  to  make  a  new  cap; 
But  am  now  so  dead  tired  with  this  horrid  mishap 
Of  the  end  of  the  world,  that  I  utusL  take  a  nap. 


LETTER    IV. 


FROM  PATRICK   MAGAM ,    ESQ.,   TO   THB   RBY.  RICHARD . 

Hb  comes  from  Erin's  speediful  shore. 
Like  fervid  kettle,  bubbling  o'er 

^  With  regard  to  the  exact  time  of  this  event,  there  appears  to  he  a  dllTerence  only  of 
about  two  or  three  years  among  the  reMpective  calculators.  M.  AlphonMe  Nicole,  Doclear 
en  droit  et  Avocat.  merely  doubts  whether  it  is  to  he  in  1846,  or  1847.  ^^A  cette  epoque," 
ho  says,  ^itH  Addles  peuveni  esperer  de  voir  s'effectuer  la  puridcaiioB  du  ^aaciualre/' 
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inth'  hot  efibgioiM,  —hot  Md  we«k; 
Sound,  Hcunbu^,  all  yoar  hoUowott  dnmu, 
He  comes,  of  Kriii*B  nartyrdonu 

To  Britain*^  well-fed  Chorch  to  speak. 
Pafif  bim,  je  JOarnals  of  the  Lord,  * 
Twin  prosers,  Watchman  and  Record!  * 

Journals  reserred  for  realms  of  bliss. 
Being  much  too  good  to  sell  in  this. 
Prepare,  ye  wealthier  Saints,  your  dinners; 

Ye  spinsters,  spread  yoar  tea  and  orampets; 
And  yon,  ye  countless  Tracts  for  Sinnen, 

Blow  all  your  little  penny  trumpets. 
He  comes,  the  reverend  man,  to  tell 

To  all  who  stiU  the  Churches  part  take. 
Tales  of  parsonic  woe,  that  well 

Might  make  ev*n  grim  Dissenter^s  healt  ache:  --^ 
Of  ten  whole  bishops  snatch'^d  away 
For  ever  from  the  light  of  day; 
(With  Grod  knows,  too,  how  many  more. 
For  whom  that  doom  is  yet  in  store)  — 
Of  rectors  cruelly  compelled 

From  Bath  and  Clieltenliam  to  haste  home. 
Because  the  tithes,  by  Pat  withheld. 

Will  not  to  Bath  or  Cheltenham  come; 
Nor  will  the  flocks  consent  to  pay 
Their  parsons  thus  to  stay  away;  •— 
ThougD,  with  9uch  parsons,  one  may  doubt 
If  *t  is  n*t  money  well  laid  out;  -*• 
Of  all ,  in  short ,  and  each  degree 
Of  that  once  happy  hierarchy , 

Which  used  to  roll  in  wealth  so  pleasantly; 
Bat  now,  alas,  is  doomM  to  see 

Its  surplus  brought  to  nonpluB  presently! 

Such  are  the  themes  this  man  of  pathos , 
Priest  of  prose  and  lord  of  bathos. 

Will  preach  and  preach  t*  ye,  till  you  *re  dull  again ! 
Then,  nail  him.  Saints,  with  joint  acclaim. 
Shout  to  the  stars  his  tuneful  name. 
Which  Murtagh  wa8,  ere  known  to  fame, 

But  now  is  Mortimer  O'Muliigan! 

All  true,  Dick,  true  as  you*re  aUye  — 
I  *ve  seen  him,  some  hours  since ,  arrive. 
Murtagh  is  come,  the  great  Itinerant, 

And  Tuesday,  in  the  Market>p1ace, 
Intends,  to  every  saint  and  sinner  in*t, 

To  state  what  he  calls  Ireland^s  Case; 
Meaning  thereby  the  case  of  his  shop,  — 
Of  curate,  vicar,  rector,  bishop, 
And  all  those  other  grades  seraphic. 
That  make  men*s  souls  their  special  traffic, 
Though  seldom  minding  much  tvhich  way 
The  erratic  souls  ^o,  so  they  paym 
Just  as  some  roguish  country  nurse, 

Who  takes  a  foundling  babe  to  suckle. 
First  pops  the  payment  in  her  purse. 

Then  leaves  poor  dear  to  — >  suck  its  knuckle: 
Ev*n  so  these  reverend  rigmaroles 
Pocket  the  money  —  starve  the  souls. 

Murtagh,  however,  in  his  glory. 
Will  tell,  next  week,  a  different  story; 
Will  make  out  all  these  men  of  barter. 
As  each  a  saint,  a  downright  martyr,^ 
Brought  to  the  stake  —  i.  e.  a  beef  one, 

**0«r  anxlona  desire  Is  to  be  fennd  on  fhe  sMe  of  the  Loffd."—  J9Mof>4  Nmmapmp^t. 
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Of  all  their  martyrdoaii  the  diief  one; 
Though  try  them  eVn  at  this,  they  *ll  bear  it. 
It  tender  and  waahM  down  with  claret. 

Meanwhile  Mies  Fadg«,  who  loves  all  lions, 
Your  saintly,  R«rt  to  great  and  high  *nns, 
(A  Viscoant,  be  he  what  he  may. 
Would,  cut  a  Saint  ont,  any  day), 
Has  just  announced  a  godly  root, 
Where  Murtagh*s  to  be  first  brought  out, 
And  shown  in  his  tame  tDeek-day  state :  -*> 
"Prayers,  half-past  seven,  tea  at  eight** 
BT*n  so  the  circular  missive  orders,  — 
Pink  cards,  with  cherubs  round  the  borders. 

Haste,  Dick  *-  you  *re  lost,  if  you  lose  time,  - 

Spinsters  at  forty-five  grow  giddy. 
And  Moitagh,  witli  his  tropes  subtime, 

Will  surely  carry  off  old  Bitldy, 
Unless  some  spark  at  once  propose^ 
And  distance  him  by  downright  prose. 
That  sick  rich  squire,  whose  wealth  and  lands 
All  pass,  they  say,  to  Biddy*s  hands, 
(The  patron,  Dick,  of  three  fat  rectories!) 
Is  dying  of  anffinn  pectorig :  — 
So  that,  unless  yon*re  stirring  soon, 

Mortagh ,  that  priest  of  pufi'  and  pelf, 
May  come  in  for  a  honey-^ioon. 

And  be  the  nwn  of  it  himself! 
As  for  mtf,  Dick,  —  *t  is  wbim,*t  is  folly. 
But  this  young  niece  absorbs  me  wholly. 
*T  is  true,  the  girPs  a  vile  verse-maker, — 

Would  rhyme  all  nature,  if  you  *d  let  her;  - 
But  ev*n  her  oddities,  plague  take  her, 

But  make  me  love  her  all  the  better. 
Too  true  it  is,  she*s  bitten  sadly 
With  this  new  rage  for  rhyming  badly. 
Which  late  hath  seised  lall  ranks  and  classes, 
Down  to  that  new  Estate,  "the  masses;** 

Till  one  pursuit  all  tastes  combines, -~ 
One  common  rail-road  o*er  Parnassus, 
Where,  sliding  in  those  tuneful  grooves, 
Call*d  couplets,  all  creation  moves, 

And  the  whole  world  runs  mad  id  ?tfw»« 
Add  to  all  this  —  what  *s  ev*n  still  worse. 
As  rhyme  itself,  though  still  a  corse, 
Souuda  better  to  a  chinking  purse,  — 
Scarce  sixpense  nacli  my  oh«i,rtn«»r  got. 
While  I  can  muster  just  a  groat ; 
So  that,  computing  self  and  Venus, 
Tenpence  would  clear  the  amount  between  us. 
However,  things  may  yet  prove  better:  — 
Meantime,  what  awful  lenrA  of  letter! 
And  how,  while  heaping  thus  with  gtbtfi 
The  Pegasus  of  modem  vcribes^ 
My  own  small  hobby  of  farrago 
Hath  beat  the  pace  at  which  ev*a  ^hef  go! 


LETTER    y. 


PROM  LABRT  O'BBAHISAN,  IK  BNGLAUD,   TO  BIS  WIVB  JUDT,  AT  MUILINAFAD, 

Dear  Judt,  I  sind  you  this  bit  of  a  letther, 

By  mail-coach  conveyance,  —  for  want  of  a  betther,  — 

To  tell  you  what  luck  in  this  world  I  have  had 
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Since  I  left  the  sweet  cmHAMj  at  Mnlllmi&d. 

Cell ,  Judy ,  that  night !  —  when  the  pig  which  we  meant 

To  dry-narse  in  the  parlonr,  to  pay  off  the  rent, 

Julianna,  the  craythnr ,  —  that  name  was  the  death  of  her,  *  — 

Gave  ns  the  shlip,  and  we  saw  the  last  breath  of  her! 

And  there  were  the  childher,  six  innocent  sowls, 

For  their  nate  little  play-fellow  toning  op  howls; 

While  yourself,  my  dear  Jndy  (though  grievin  *s  a  folly), 

Stud  over  Julianna*s  remains,  melancholy,  — 

Cryin*,  half  for  the  craythor,  and  half  for  the  money, 

*'Arrah,  why  did  ye  die  till  we  'd  sowrd  you,  my  honey?'* 

Bot  God*s  will  be  done!  —  and  then,  faith,  sore  enough. 

As  the  pig  was  desaiced,  *t  was  high  time  to  be  off. 

So  we  gotherM  up  all  the  poor  duds  we  could  catch, 

LockM  the  owld  cabin-door,  pot  the  kay  in  the  thatch^ 

Then  tnk  lave  of  each  other^s  sweet  lips  in  the  dark. 

And  set  off,  like  tlie  Chrislitians  turned  out  of  the  ark; 

The  six  childher  with  you ,  my  dear  Jody ,  ochone ! 

And  poor  I  wid  myself,  left  condolin*  alone. 

How  I  came  to  this  England,  o>r  say  and  o*er  lands. 

And  what  cruel  hard  walkin*  I  )ve  had  on  my  hands. 

Is,  at  this  present  writiiT,  too  tadioos  to  speak. 

So  I  Ul  mintion  it  all  in  a  postscript,  next  week:  -^ 

Only  starved  I  was,  sorely,  as  thin  as  a  lath, 

Tilf  I  came  to  an  up-and-down  place  they  call  Bath, 

Where,  as  luck  was,  I  managed  to  make  a  meal^s  meat, 

By  dhraggin*  owld  ladies  all  day  through  the  street,  -* 

Which  their  docthors  (who  pocket,  Uke  fan,. the  pound  sAarlins), 

Have  brought  into  fashion  to  plase  the  owld  darlins, 

Div'l  a  boy  in  all  Bath,  thougli  /  say  it,  could  carry 

The  grannies  op  hill  half  so  handy  as  Larry; 

And  the  higher  they  lived,  like  owld  crows,  in  the  air. 

The  more  I  was  v^anted  to  lug  them  up  there. 

But  luck  has  two  handles,  dear  Jndy,  ttiey  say. 

And  mine  has  both  handles  put  on  the  wrong  w^. 

For,  pondhenn\  one  morn,  on  a  drame  I  M  just  had 

Of  yourself  and  the  babbies,  at  Mullinafad, 

Och,  there  came  o'er  my  sinses  so  plasin'  a  flntther. 

That  I  spilt  an  owld  Countess  right  clane  in  the  gatther. 

Muff,  feathers  and  all!  —  the  descint  was  most  awful. 

And, — what  was  still  worse,  faith,  —  I  knew  't  was  onlawfiil : 

For,  though,  with  mere  uMMiien,  no  verv  great  evil, 

T'  upset  an  owld  €ounte9s  in  Bath  is  the  divil! 

So,  Uftin'  the  chair,  with  herself  safe  upon  it 

(For  nothin'  about  her  was  kilt^  but  Iier  bonneO* 

Without  even  mentionin'  "By  yom  lave,  ma'am,'* 

I  tuk  to  my  heels  and  —  here,  Judy,  1  am!  ^ 

What  's  the  name  of  this  town  I  can't  say  very  well. 

But  your  heart  sore  will  jump  when  you  hear  what  befell 

Your  own  beantifol  Larry,  the  very  ilrst  day, 

(And  a  Sunday  it  was,  shinin'  out  mighty  gay) 

When  his  brogues  to  this  city  of  luck  foond  their  way. 

Bein'  hungry.  Gold  help  me.  and  happenin'  to  stop. 

Just  to  dine  on  the  shmell  of  a  pastliry-cook's  shop, 

I  saw,  in  the  window,  a  large  printed  paper, 

And  read  there  a  name,  och!   tiiat  made  my  heart  caper,  — 

Though  printed  it  was  in  some  quare  ABC, 

That  might  bother  a  schoolmasther ,  let  alone  m«. 

By  gor,  you'd  have  laogh'd,  Jndy,  could  you're  but  listen'd. 

As,  doubtin',  I  cried,  "why  it  is/  —  no,  it  is  «*<:" 

But  it  wagt  after  all —  for,  by  spellin'  quite  slow. 

First  I  made  out  "Rer.  Mortimer" —  then  a  great  "O**; 

And,  at  last,  by  hard  readin'  and  rackin'  my  skull  again. 

Out  it  came,  nate  as  imported,  "O'Mulligan !" 

*  The  Irish  peasantry  are  very  fond  of  giving  fine  names  to  their  pigs.  I  have  heard 
or  one  inmanGe  In  which  a  couple  of  young  pigs  were  named,  at  their  birth,  Ahelard 
and  Klolsa.  •«  »  » 
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Up  I  jnmpM,  like  a  sky-lark,  my  jew'l,  at  that  name,  — 
DivU  a  donbC  on  my  mind ,  but  it  nuut  be  the  same. 
"Masther  Marthagh  himself,**  says  F,  "all  the  world  over! 
My  own  fosther-brother  —  by  jinks,  I  'm  in  dorer. 
Though  there  ^  in  the  play-bill ,  he  figures  so  grand. 
One  wet-nurse  it  was  brought  us  bolh  up  by  hand. 
And  he  HI  not  let  me  shtarre  in  tiie  inemy*s  land!** 

Well)  to  make  a  long  hishtofy  short,  nirer  doubt 

But  I  managed,  in  no  time,  to  find  the  lad  out; 

And  the  Joy  of  the  meetin*  bethnxt  him  and  me,  •«- 

Such  a  pair  of  owld  (tnmrognes  -^  was  diarmin*  to  see.      * 

Nor  is  Mnrthagb  less  plased  with  the  OTint  than  1  am, 

As  he  just  then  was  wanting  a  vally-de  sham. 

And,  for  dretnin*  a  gintleman,  one  way  or  t*  other, 

Your  nate  Irish  lad  is  beyant  erery  onier. 

But  now,  Jndy,  comes  the  quare  part  of  the  case; 

And,  in  throth ,  it  *s  the  only  draw-back  on  my  place. 

*T  was  Murthagh*s  ill  luck  to  be  cross*d,  as  yon  know^ 

With  an  awkward  mishfortune  some  short  time  ago; 

That  *s  to  say,  he  tnrn*d  Protestant,  ^  why^  I  can*t  lam, 

But,  of  coorse,  he  knew  best,  an*  it  *s  not  my  consarn. 

All  I  know  is,  we  both  were  good  Cath*lics,  at  nnrse. 

And  myself  am  so  still,  *—  nayther  betther  nor  worse. 

Well,  our  bargain  was  all  right  and  tight  in  a  jiffey, 

And  lads  more  contint  never  yet  left  the  Liffey, 

When  Mnrthagh,  —  or  Morthimer,  as  he  *s  11010  Gliri8lien*d, 

His  name  being  oonTaited,  at  laist,  if  he  is  nH,  -* 

Lookin*  sly  at  me  (faith,  *t  was  divartin*  to  see), 

**  Of  coarse^  you  're  a  Protestant,  Larry,**  says  he:  — 

Upon  wUdi,  says  myself,  wid  a  wink  just  as  shly, 

"is  *t  a  Protestant?  —  oh  yes.  /  mm.  Sir,**  says  i:  ^ 

And  tbere  the  chat  ended,  and  div*l  a  more  word 

ControTarsial  between  ns  has  since  then  oocorr*d. 

• 

What  Mnrthagh  could  mane,  and,  in  throth,  Judy  dear. 

What  1  mysflf  meant,  d^es  n*t  seem  migthy  clear; 

But  the  throth  is,  though  still  for  the  Owld  Light  a  stickler, 

I  was  just  then  too  shtarved  to  be  over  particular: 

And,  God  knows,  between  us,  a  comic*ler  pair 

Of  twin  Protestants  could  n*t  be  seen  any  where. 

Next  Tuesday  (as  towld  in  the  play-bills  I  niintion*d,  ' 

Addressed  '*to  the  loyal  and  godly-intintiOfi*d,'*) 

His  RiTirence,  my  master,  oomes  forward  to  preach,  -^ 

Myself  does  n*t  know  whether  sarmon  or  speech,       -  • 

But  it  *s  all  one  to  him,  he  *s  a  dead  band  at  each; 

Like  us ,  Paddys,  in  gin*ral,  whose  skill  in  orations 

Quite  bothers  the  blarney  of  all  other  nations.  ' 

But,  whisht!— there's  his  Riyirenee,  shoutin*  out  '^Lany,**. 

And  sorra  a  word  more  will  this  shmall  paper  carry;  - 

So,  here,  Judy,  ends  my  short  bit  of  a  lettner. 

Which,  fatx,  I  *d  have  made  a  much  bigger  and  betther. 

But  diT*l  a  one  Post-office  hole  in  this  town 

Fit  to  swallow  a  dacent-sized  billy-dux  down. 

So,  good  luck  to  the  childer!—  tell  Molly,  I  love  her; 

Kiss  Oonagh's  sweet  mouth,  and  kiss  Katty  all  over,  — 

Not  forgettin*  the  mark  of  the  red-cumuit  whiskey 

She  got  at  the  fair  when  yourself  was  so  frisky. 

The  heavens  be  your  bed!-- 1  will  write  when  I  can  again;  ' 

Yours  to  the  world*s  end, 

Larut  0*BiuiiiifrAN. 
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LETTER    Vr. 


FROM   MfM  BIODT  FUOSB  TO   MRS.  BftlZAUKTU  •»-    . 

How  I  grieve  you^re  not  with  «r!-^  pray,  ceme,  if  yoo  ORff, 

Ere  we^re  rebb'd  of  this  dear  oj-al4Nncftl  mrq, 

Who  combinee  in  hiauielf  aU  the  vuiUiple  glory 

Of  Onngeman,  Saint,  auondam  Papist^  rimL  T«ry;  ^^ 

(Choice  mixture!  like  tliat  from  which,  doly  eonfoanded, 

The  best  sort  of  hroMi  was,  in  old  times,  eomponnded)  -* 

Tlie  sly  And  tlie  saintly,  the  worldly  and  godly. 

All  fused  down  in  brogue  so  d^lioioasly  oddly! 

In  short,  he's  a  dr/ir,  —  and  tnifih  aadieaees  dtaws^  • 

Such  loud  peals  of  laughter  and  sJiouts  of  applauae, 

As  cwi  but  do  good  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

Poor  dear  Irish  Church!  '^  he  to-day  aktelcb'd  a  view 

Of  heriiist*ry  and  .prospects,  to  wn  at  least  new, 

And  whidi  (if  it  takeg  as  it  ought)  must  aroqse 

The  wliele  Cl^istian  world  her  just  rights  to  espaase. 

As  to  rea99m«fi,        you  Jcaow,  dear,  that's  now  of  ao  u9% 

People  Mitt  will  tlieir  fftcis  and  drj  figwrM  produee, 

As  if  saying  the  souls  of  a  Protestant  flock  were 

A  tbiflig  to  be  managed  ** according  to  Cocker!'* 

In  vain  do  we  sav  (when  rnde  radicals  heotor 

At  paying  some  thousiuids  a-year  to  a  Reotor, 

In  places  where  Protestants  never  yet  tiwrs), 

*'Who  knows  bat  young  Protestants  m^y  be  born  there? 

And,  graating  such  acoident,  tliink,  what  a  shaaie. 

If  they  did  n't  find  Rector  and  Clerk  when  they  camv! 

It  is  clear  that,  without  such  a  staff  oa  full  pay* 

These  little  Cliurch  embryos  f^ust  go  astray; 

And,  while  fools  are  eomputiag  wlmt  Parsons  wonU  cost, 

Precious  souls  are  meanwhile  to  the  Establishment  laslP*  -,- 

In  vain  do  we  p«t  the  ease  sensibly  thus;  .     . 

They'll  still  wita  their  figures  and  lacte  ni^  a  fass« 
And  ask  '^if,  while  all,  <£oosing  e^ch  his  own  road, 
Journey  on,  as  we  can,  tow'rds  the  Heav'nly  Abode, 
It  is  right  that  set>en  eighths  of  the  trav^llen  should  pay 
For  one  eighth  tliai  goes  quite  a  different  way?**-^ 
Just  as  if,  foolish  people,  this  was  n't,  in  realityi, 
A  proof  of  Che  Cliurcu's  extreme  liberality, 
That,  tliaugh  hating  Pop'ry^  in  other  respects. 
She  to  Catholic  fiiotici^  in  no  way  objects; 
And  so  lib'ral  her  very  best  Saints,  in  tlds  sense. 
That  they  ev'n  go  to  heav'n  at  the  Cath'lic's  expeascw 
But,  thongh  clear  to  omr  minds  all  these  arguments  be^ 
People  cannot  or  iviU  not  their  cogency  see ; 
And,  I  grieve  to  confess,  did  the  poor  Irish  Chureh 
Stand  on  reasoning  alone,  she  M  be  left  in  the  lurch* 
It  was  therefore,  dear  Liazy,  with  joy  most  sinoeri^^ 
That  I  heard  this  nice  Rev'rend  O*  eameihing  we've  here 
Produce,  from  tlie  depths  of  his  knowledge  and  reading^ 
A  view  of  that  max velious  Church,  far  exoeediag, 
In  novelty,  foree,  and  profoundness  of  thought. 
Ail  that  lining  himself,  in  his  glory,  e'er  taught. 

Looking  threagh  the  whole  history,  present  and  past, 
Of  the  Irish  Law  Church,  from  the  first  to  the  last; 
Considering  how  strange  its  original  btrth,  — 
Such  a  thing  having  neoer  before  been  on  earth,  — 
How  opposed  to  the  instinct,  the  law,  and  the  force 
Of  nature  and  reason  has  been  its  whole  course; 
Through  centuries  encount'ring  repugnance,  resistance. 
Scorn,  hate,  execration,  -*-  yet  stiU  m  existence!  • 
Considering  all  tliis,  the  conclusion  he  draws 
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Is.  that  Natare  exempts  this  one  Charch  from  her  laws,  — 
That  Reason,  jdumjb-ioandar'd,  gives  up  the  dispqte. 
And  before  the  portentous  anom*ly  stands  mute.}  -r 
That,  in  short,  H  is  a  Miracle!  -^  and,  omcg  begun. 
And  transmitted  througJi  ages,  from  fauier  to  son, 
For  the  honoar  of  miraches^  (mght  to  gQ  on* 

Never  yet  was  conclusion  so  cogent  and  sound, 

Or  so  fitted  the  Churches  weak  f<^es  to  confound. 

For,  observe,  the  more  low  ail  her  merits  tjiey  place. 

The  more  strong  they  make  oujt  the  miraculous  case. 

And  the  more  aU  good  Christians  must  deem  it  proiam 

To  disturb  such  a  prodigy'a  marvellous  reign. 

As  for  scriptural  proofe,  he  quite  placed  beyond  doubt 

That  the  whole  in  the  ApQcalypse  may  be  found  out. 

As  clear  and  well-proved,  he  would  venture  to  swear. 

As  anything  eMe  has  beei^  evn  found  there: 

While  tlie  mpde  i|i  which,  bless  the  dear  fellow,  he  deals    i 

With  that  whole  lot  of  vials  and  trumpets  and  seals, 

And  the  ease  with  which  vial  on  vial  oe  strii^, 

.$howa  him  <yjite  a  firs^aie  at  all  these  sorts  of  tbingau 

So  much  for. theology:  — .  as  for  die. affairs 
Of  this  teaycHral  world  -^  the  light  drawing-room  cares 
And  gay  toils  of  the  toilet,  which,  God  knows,  I  »eek, 
From  no  love  of  such  things,  but  in  humbleness  meek, 
And-  to  be,  as  the  Apostle  was,  **  weak  with  the  weak,**  — 
Thou  wilt  find  ^«ite  enoagh  (till  Tm  somewhat  less  baty) 
In  tlie  extracts  inclosed,  my  dear  news-tovlng  JJaaj* 

BXTRACTS  FROM  MY  DIARY. 

Thwraday. 

Last  night,  having  nought  more  holy  to  do^ 
Wrote  a  letter  to  dear  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 
About  the  '*Do-nothing-on-$unday-Clnb,** 
Whioh  we  wish  by  some  shorter  name  to  dub: 
As  the  use  of  more  vowels  and  consonants 
Than  a  Christian,  o&  Sunday,  reaUy  wants, 
Is  a  grievance  that  ought  to  be  dojie  away, 
And  the  Alphabet  left  to  rest  tl)at  d^y, 

Stmdny. 

Sir  Andrew*s  aaswer!  — -  but  shocking  to  say, 

Being  frank*d  uatliinkingly  yesterday. 

To  the  horror  of  Agnews  yet  unborn. 

It  arrived  oa  this  blessed  Sunday  morn!!  — 

How  shocking!  — the  postman's  self  cried  'Shame  on*t,** 

Seeing  the  inimaonlate  Andrew's  name  on't!! 

What  will  the  Club  do?— meet,  no  doubt, 

*Tis  a  matter  that  touches  tlie  Class  Devout, 

And  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath  iJitist  speak  out. 

^fWstfoy. 

Saw  to-day,  at  the  raffle^  —  and  saw  it  with  pain^  -^ 
That  those  stylish  Fitzwigrams  begin  to  dress  plam. 
Even  gay  little  Sophy  smart  trimnuags.  renounces,  — 
She,  who  loag  has  stood  by  me  through  all  sorts  of  f&onnces. 
And  showed,  by  upholding  the  toilefs  sweet  rites, 


Ajsd  why  a  nice  bonnet  should  stand  in  the  waj 

Of  one's  going  to  heav*n,  H  is  n't  easy  to  say. 

Then,  there's  Gimp,  the  poor  thing,  — if  her  custom  we  drop, 

Pray,  what's  to  become  of  her  soul  and  her  aliop? 

If  by  saitits  like  ourselves  no  more  orders  are  given» 

Shell  lose  all  the  interest  she  now  takes  in  heaven; 

And  this  nice  little  "fire-brand,  pluek'd  from  tiie  burning," 

May  fatt  in  again  at  the  T«ry  sext  tvnniig:.  qo 
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Mem.  -*  To  write  to  the  India-lfission  Sodetj; 
And  send  201.  —  heary  tax  upon  piety! 
Of  all  Indian  luxuries  we  now-a-days  boaat. 
Making  '* Company's  Christians"^  perhaps  cost  the  most. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  tliese  converts  fall  grown, 
Having  lived  in  o»r  faith  mostly  die  in  their  oum, ' 
Prayinff  hard,  at  the  last,  to  some  god  who,  they  say, 
When  incarnate  on  earth,  ased  to  steal  curds  and  whey.  ' 
Think,  how  horrid,  my  dear!  —  so  that  all's  thrown  away; 
And  (what  is  still  worse)  for  the  ram  and  the  rice 
They>e  consumed,  while  believers,  we  saints  pay  the  price. 
Still  *t  is  cheering  to  find  that  we  do  save  a  few,  — 
The  Report  gives  six  Christians  for  Cnnnangcadoo ; 
Doorkohtchum  reckons  seven,  and  foar  Trevandram, 
While  but  one  and  a  halPs  left  at  Cooroopadum. 
In  this  last-mention*d  place  *t  is  the  barbers  enslave  *em. 
For,  once  tliey  turn  Christians,  dear,  nobody  *U  shave  *em.^ 

To  atone  for  this  rather  small  Heathen  amount. 

Some  Papists,  turn'd  Christians,  ^  are  tack*d  to  the  aocoont. 

And  though,  to  catch  Papists,  one  need  n*t  go  so  far, 

Such  fish  are  wortli  hooking,  wherever  they  are; 

And  jost  fiotff,  when  so  great  of  such  converts  the  lack  is. 

One  Papist  well  caught  is  woith  millions  of  Blackies. 

Fndtiy» 

Last  night  had  a  dream  so  odd  and  fonny 

I  cannot  resist  recording  it  here.  — 
Methonght  that  the  Genius  of  Matrimony 

Before  me  stood,  with  a  joyous  leer, 
Leading  a  husband  in  each  hand    • 

And  botli  for  me,  which  looked  rather  qaeer ;  — 
One  I  could  perfectly  understand, 

But  why  there  were  two  was  n*t  quite  so  dear. 
*T  was  meant,  however,  I  soon  could  see. 

To  afford  me  a  choice^  —  a  most  excellent  plan; 
And— -who  should  this  brace  of  candidates  be, 

But  Messrs.  O'Mulligan  and  Magan:  -^ 
A  thing,  I  suppose,  unheard  of  till  then. 
To  dream,  at  once,  of  Iwo  Irishmen!  -^ 
That  handsome  Magan,  too,  with  wings  on  his  shoulders, 

(For  all  this  passM  in  tlie  realms  of  the  Blest) 
And  quite  a  creature  to  dazzle  beholders; 

While  even  0*Mulligan,  feather'd  and  drest 

As  an  elderly  cherub,  was  looking  his  best. 
Ah  Liz,  you,  who  know  me,  scarce  can  doubt 
As  to  which  of  the  two  I  singled  out. 
But,  ~*  awful  to  tell,  —  when,  all  in  dread 

Of  losing  so  bright  a  vision's  charms,  *' 

I  grasp'd  at  Magan,  his  image  fied, 
Like  a  mist,  away,  and  I  found  but  the  head 

Of  0*Mulligan,  wings  and  all,  in  my  arms ! 
The  Angel  had  flown  to  some  nest  divine. 
And  the  elderly  Cherub  alone  was  mine! 

Heigho!  —  it  is  certain  that  foolish  Magan 
Either' can't  or  unmU  see  that  he  might  be  the  man; 

1  The  title  driven  by  the  natives  to  such  of  their  eouBtrymen  as  heoome  converts. 

2  Of  Buchrcla|NM»s  'WttAnd  innumerable  iiiiilaiiceH  in  the  accounts  of  (he Missionaries. 

3  The  god  KriHlina,  one  of  the  incarnationH  of  tlie  i?od  Vlsbnu.  *'One  day  faayti  the 
Bhagavata)  Kriiihna's  play-feltows  complained  to  Tasiida  that  he  had  pilfered  and  ale 
their  curds." 

4  "Releen  wants  shaving;  but  the  barber  here  will  not  do  it.  He  Is  nui  away  lest 
he  should  be  compelled.  He  .says  he  M'ill  not  shave  Yesoo  Kreest'S  people."  —  B^ml 
Mission,  Society y  Vol.  il.  p.  493. 

5  In  the  ReporiM  of  the  Missionaries,  the  Rosian  Catholics  are  almost  always 
classed  alonfr  with  the  Heathen.  **I  have  extended  my  labours  Csays  James  Yenniag, 
In  a  Report  for  Ibdl),  to  the  Heathen,  Mahomedans  and  Roman  Catholics."  ^*The 
Heathen  and  Roman  Catholics  In  this  nelf>rhbourhood  C^ays  another  missionary  for  the 
year  1832),  aie  not  indilTerent,  bat  withstand,  rathor  than  yield  lo  the  force  of  irath." 
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And,  perhaps^  dear,— who  knows  ?— if  nought  better  befall — 
Bat — 0*MaUigan  nuiy  be  the  man,  after  alL 

N.  B. 

Next  week  mean  to  have  my  first  sciiptaral  root, 
For  the  special  discussion  of  matters  devout;  -* 
Like  those  sotWra,  at  Pow^rscourt, '  so  justly  TenowB*d 
For  the  zeal  with  which  doctrine  and  negus  went  round  — 
Those  theology-routs  which  the  pious  Lord  R-d-n, 
That  pink  of  Christianity,  first  set  the  mode  in; 
Where,  blessed  down-pouring ! '  from  tea  until  nine. 
The  subjects  lay  all  in  the  Prophecy  line;  — 
Then,  supper— and  then,  if  for  topics  hard  drivea, 
From  thence  until  bed^time  to  Satan  was  given; 
While  R-d-n,  deep  read  in  each  topic  and  tome, 
On  all  sabjects(e8peciaUy  the  last)  was  of  A6m«. 


LETTER    VIJ. 


FROM  MISS  FANNY  FODOB ,   TO   BBB  COUBIN,  MISS  klTTT . 

IRREGULAR  ODE. 

Brino  me  the  slumbering  soub  of  flowers, 

While  yet,  beneath  some  northern  sky, 
Ungilt  by  beams,  ungemm'd  by  showers. 
They  wait  the  breath  of  summer  hours. 
To  wake  to  light  each  diamond  eye, 
And  let  loose  every  florid  sigh ! 

Bring  me  the  first-bom  ocean  waves, 

From  out  those  deep  primeval  caves. 

Where  from  the  dawn  of  Time  they  *ve  lain,  — > 

The  bmbrtos  of  a  futurb  Main!  — 

Untaught  as  yet,  young  things,  to  speak 

The  language  of  their  Parbnt  Sea, 
(Polyphlysbaean  ^  named,  in  Greek) 
Though  soon,  too  soon,  in  bay  and  creek. 
Round  startled  isle  and  wondering  peak, 

They*ll  thunder  loud  and  long  as  Hb  ! 

Bring  me,  from  Hecla^s  iced  abode. 
Young  fires  — — 

1  An  acoonnt  of  tliese  Pewersfourt  Conversaslones  (under  (he  direct  presidency  of 
I^rd  Roden),  as  well  as  a  list  of  Ihe  subjects  discussed  at  the  different  meetings,  may 
be  found  In  (he  Christian  Herald  for  (he  moiiih  of  December,  1832.    The  following  is  a 

Siecimen  of  the  nature  of  the  questions  submitted  to  the  company:  •—  Monday  Bveiunr, 
ac  o'  Clocks  September  24.  1632.  —  ''An  examination  into  the  quotations  given  in  the 
New  Testament  from  (he  Old,  with  their  connexion  and  explanation,  viz:  etc.  etc.  -;- 
fFednesdau,  —  ''Should  we  expect  a  personal  AnIichrlHty  a»d  to  whom  will  he  be 
revealed? '"'etc.  etc.  —  Friday.—  "What  lUht  does  Scripture  throw  on  present  events, 
and  their  moral  character  y  n^at  ie  next  to  be  tooled  for  or  earpeeiedf    etc. 

The  rapid  progress  made  at  thesf  tea-parties  In  setUinx  points  of  Scripture,  nay 
be  Judfred  from  a  paragraph  in  the  account  given  of  one  of  their  evenings,  by  the 
Christian  Herald:  —  ^  •  .w.  ^      * 

"On  Daniel  a  good  deal  of  light  was  (hrown,  and  there  was  some,  I  think  not  se 
much,  perhaps,  upon  (he  Revelations,  though  particular  parts  of  it  were  discussed  with 
considerable  accession  of  knowledfre.  There  was  some  very  interesting  inquiry  as  to 
the  quotation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New;  particularly  on  the  point,  whether  there 
was  any  '  accommodation,'  or  whether  they  were  quoted  according  to  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Old;  this  gave  occasion  to  some  very  interesting  development  of  Scripture. 
The  progress  of  the  Aniichristian  powers  was  very  fully  dlNCUssed." 

1  "About  eight  o'clocli  the  Lord  began  to  pour  down  his  spirit  copiously  upon  us— 
for  fhey  had  all  by  this  time  assembled  in  my  room  for  the  purpose  cf  prayer.  This 
down-pouring  continued  till  about  ten  o'clock."  —  Letter  from  Mary  Campbell  to  (he  Rev. 
John  Campbell,  of  Row  (dated  Femicary,  April  4,  1830),  giving  an  account  of  her 
^'miraculous  cure." 

3  If  you  guess  what  this  word  means,  'tis  more  than  /  can:  — 
I  hut  give  '(,  as  1  got  it  from  Mr.  Magan. 
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I  hsd  got,  dear,  that  far  in  my  Ode, 
Intending  to  fill  tlie  whole  page  to  the  bottom, 

But,  having  invoked  sucli  a  lot  of  fine  things, 

Flowers,  billows  and  thunderbolts,  rainbows  and  wings; 
Didn't  know  u>hat  to  do  with  'em,  when  i  bad  got  'em. 
The  truth  is,  my  thoughts  are  too  fnll,  at  this  minote, 

Of  past  MSS.  any  new  ones  to  try. 
This  very  night's  coach  brings  my  destiny  in  it,  ^ 

Decides  the  great  question,  to  live  or  to  die! 
And,  whether  Vm  henceforth  immortal  or  no, 
AU  depends  on  the  answers  of  Simkins  and  Co. ! 

Yon  ^U  think,  love,  I  rave,  80*t  is  best  to  let  oat 

The  whole  secret,   at  once*— 1  have  pablish'd  a  Book  I!! 
Yes,  an  actaal  Book:  —  if  the  marvel  you  deabt. 
You  have  only  in  last  Monday's  Courier  to  look. 
And  you'll  find  ''This  day  published  by  Simkins  and  Co. 
A  Romaunt,  in  twelve  Cantos,  entitled  'Woe,  Woe!' 

By  Miss  Fanny  F ^  known  more  commonly  so  ^;;3^ 

This  I  pot  that  my  friends  may  n't  be  left  in  the  dark, 

But  may  guess  at  my  wriling  by  knowing  my  mark. 

How  I  managed,  at  last,  tliis  great  deed  to  achieve, 

Is  itself  a  "Komaunt"  which  you'd  scarce,  dear,  believe; 

Nor  can  I  just  now,  being  all  in  a  whirl. 

Looking  out  for  the  Magnet,  ""  explain  it,  dear  girL 

Sufbce  it  to  say,  that  one  half  the  expense 

Of  this  leasehold  of  fame  for  long  centuries  hence,  — 

(Though  "  God  knows,"  as  aunt  says,  my  humble  ambition 

Aspires  not  beyond  a  small  Second  Edition,)  — 

One  half  the  whole  cost  of  the  paper  and  panting, 

I've  managed,  tliis  last  year,  to  scrape  up,  by  stinting 

My  own  little  wants  in  gloves,  ribbons,  and  shoes, 

Thus  defrauding  the  toilet  to  fit  out  the  Muse! 

And  who,  my  dear  Kitty,  would  not  do  the  same? 
What's  eau  de  Cologne  to  the  sweet  breath  of  fame? 
Yards  of  ribbon  soon  end,  —  but  the  measures  of  rhyme, 
Dipp'd  in  hues  of  the  rainbow,  stretch  out  tbroQgh  all  time. 
Gloves  languish  and  fade  away,  pair  after  pair, 
Wliile  couplets  shine  out,  but  the  brighter  for  wear, 
And  the  dancing-shoe's  gloss  in  an  evening  is  gone. 
While  light-footed  lyrics  tlirough  ages  trip  on. 

The  remaining  expense,  trouble,  risk,  —  and  alas! 

My  poor  copyright  too  -  into  other  hands  pass; 

And  my  friend,  tlie  Head  Dev'i  of  the  "County  Gazette '* 

(The  only  Mecaenas  I've  ever  had  yet). 

He  who  set  up  in  type  my  first  juvenile  lays. 

Is  now  set  up  by  them  for  tlie  rest  of  his  days ; 

And  while  Gods  (as  my  "Heathen  Mythology"  says) 

Live  on  nought  but  ambrosia,  hh  lot  how  much  sweeter 

To  live,  lucky  dev'l,  on  a  young  lady's  metre! 

As  for  |>iifl?M^,  — that  first  of  all  lifrary  boons. 

And  essential  alike  both  to  bards  and  balloons; 

As,  unless  well  supplied  with  inflation,  't  is  fouml 

Neither  bards  nor  balloons  budge  an  inch  from  the  ground; 

In  this  respect,  nought  could  more  prosp'rous  befall; 

As  my  friend  (for  no  less  this  kind  imp  can  I  call) 

Knows  the  whole  world  of  critics,  dear,  —  hyjters  and  all. 

I  suspect,  indeed,  he  himself  dabbles  ia  rhyme. 

Which,  for  imps  diabolic,  is  not  the  first  time; 

As  I've  heard  uncle  Bob  say,  't  was  known  among  Gnostics, 

That  the  Dev'l  on  Two  Sticks  was  a  dev'l  at  Acrostics. 

But  hark!  there  's  the  Magnet  just  dasL'd  in  from  Town  — 
How  my  heart,  Kitty,  beats!  1  shall  surely  drop  down. 
That  awful  Court  Journal,  Gazette,  Athenaeum, 
AU  full  of  my  book  ~  I  shall  sink  when  I  see  'em. 

*  A  day  coach  of  thai  name. 
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And  then»  the  great  point— wlMlher  SiadoM  sa^  Co« 
Are  actually  plcaMd  with  their  bargain  or  no  I 

Five  o'cfodt. 

AU  *8  delightful ^snch  praises!-*- 1  really  fear 
That  this  poor  little  head  wiU  torn  giddy,  my  dear* 
I  >e  but  time  now  to  send  yon  two  exquisite  semps^  ^^ 
AU  tlie  rest  by  the  M agnet,  on  Monday,  perfaapsii 

FBOM  THB  "mORNIMG  POST/* 

'T  IS  known  that  a  certain  distingtrish^d  physician 
Prescribes,  for  tij^gpepsia,  a  course  of  light  reading; 

And  Rhymes  by  young  Ladies,  the  first,  fresh  edition 

(Ere  critics  have  injured  their  powers  of  nutrition), 
Are,  he  thinks,  for  weak  stomachs,  tlie  best  sort  of  feeding. 

Satires  irritate  —  love-songs  ace  found  calorific. 

But  smooth  female  sonnets  he  deems  a  specific, 

And,  if  taken  at  bed-time,  a  sure  soporific. 

Among  works  of  this  kincL  the  most  pleasing  we  know, 

Is  a  volume  just  published  by  Simkins  and  Co., 

Where  all  socii  ingredients,  —  the  fiowery,  the  sweet. 

And  the  gently  narcotic,  —  are  mixM  per  receipt, 

Witli  a  hand  so  judicious,  we  *ve  no  hesitation 

To  say  that  ^  'hove  atl^  for  the  young  generation,  — 

*T  is  an  elegant,  soothing,  and  safe  preparation. 

Noia  itfne— For  readers,  whose  object  *s  to  sUep^ 
And  who  read,  in  their  night-caps,  the  publishers  keep 
Good  fire-proof  binding,  which  comes  very  cheap. 

A19BCD0TB — FROM   TU8  •*COORT  JOURNAL.** 

Toother  night,  at  tlie  Cottntesa  of  '"'*>    reat, 
An  amusing  event  was  iftucli  whiaperM  aliaat. 
It  was  said  tliat  Lord  — ~,  at  the  Codncti,  tliat  day. 

Had,  more  than  onoe,  jumpM  from  his  seat,  like  a  roeket. 
And  flown  to  a  corner,  where,  heedless,  they  say. 
How  the  oountry^s  reaonrces  wese  spuander*d  away. 

He  kept  reading  soase  paper*  he  M  brought  ia  hi»  pocket 
Some  thought  them  dispatobes  from  Spain,  or  the  Turk, 

Others  swore  they  broaght  word  we  had  lost  the  Mauritius; 
But  it  turned  out  *t  was  only  Miss  Fudge's  new  work, 

Which  his  Lordship  devoured  with  such  zeai  expeditious. — 
Messrs.  Simkins  and  Co.  to  avoid  all  delay 
Having  sent  it  in  sheets,  that  his  Lordship  might  say. 
He  had  dialanoed  the  wfiole  reading  world  by  a  day! 


L  E  T  T  B  R   ym. 


FROM  BOB  FODGB,  BS^,,  TO  THB  &BT«  MORTIIiBm  0*M«Ji.LieAM. 

Tuesdnjf  Evenint/* 

I  MUCH  xegret,  dear  Reverend  Sir, 

I  could  not  0ome  to  ****  to  meet  you; 
But  this  curst  gout  wea*t  let  me  stir,  *^ 

£v*n  now  I  l^qt  by  proxy  greet  you; 
As  this  vile  scrawl,  whatever  its  sense  is. 
Owes  all  to  an  amanuensis. 
Most  other  sooarges  of  disease 
Reduce  men  to  eairemitiesy  — 
But  gout  wonH  leave  one  evea  themt. 


Prom  aU  my  sister  writes,  I  see 
That  you  and*  I  will  quite  agree. 
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I  *m  a  pUdn  man,  who  apeak  the  tratli^ 

And  trust  you  *U  think  me  not  uncinl. 
When  I  declare  tliat,  from  my  youth, 

I  *ve  wished  your  country  at  the  devil : 
Nor  can.  I  doubt,  indeed,  from  all 

i  *Te  heard  of  your  high  patriot  fame,  «- 
From  every  word  your  lipe  let  fall,  — 

That  you  most  truly  inah  the  same. 
It  plagues  one*s  life  out  — thirty  years 
Have  I  had  dinning  in  my  ears, 

*' Ireland  wants  Siis,  and  tha^  and  t*  other," 
And,  to  this  hour,  one  notliing  hears 

But  the  same  vile  eternal  bother. 
While  of  those  countless  things  she  wanted. 
Thank  God,  but  Uttle  has  been  granted. 
And  ev*n  that  little,  if  we  *re  men 
And  Britons,  we  *ll  have  back  again! 

I  really  think  that  Catholic  question 
Was  what  brought  on  my  indigestion; 
And  still  each  year,  as  Popery's  curse 
Has  gathered  round  us,  I  *ve  got  worse; 
Till  ev*n  my  pint  of  Port  a-day 
Can*t  keep  the  Pope  and  bile  away. 
And  whereas,  till  the  Catholic  bill, 
I  never  wanted  draught  or  pill. 
The  settling  of  that  cursed  question 
Has  quite  tinsettled  my  digestion. 

Look  what  has  happened  since  — the  Elect 
Of  all  the  bores  of  every  sect. 
The  chosen  triers  of  men^s  patience. 
From  all  the  Three  Denominations, 
Pour'd  in  upon  us,  —  even  Quakers, 
Turn'd  into  speechers  and  law-makera. 
Who  Ul  move  no  question,  stiff-rump*d  elves, 
Till  first  the  Spirit  moves  themselves; 
And  whose  shrill  Yeas  and  Nays,  in  chorus. 
Conquering  our  Ays  and  Nos  sonorous. 
Will  soon  to  death's  own  slumber  snore  us. 
Then,  too,  those  Jews  1  —  I  really  sicken 

To  think  of  such  abomination; 
Fellows,  who  won't  eat  ham  with  chicken. 

To  legislate  for  this  great  nation!  -~- 
Depend  upon  \  when  once  they  *ve  sway. 

With  rich  old  Goldsmid  at  the  head  o*  tiiem. 
The  Excise  laws  will  be  done  away. 

And  Ctrcttmcise  ones  pass'd  instead  o*  iheml 

In  short,  dear  Sir,  look  where  one  will. 
Things  all  go  on  so  devilish  ill. 
That,  'pon  my  soul,  I  rather  fear 

Our  reverend  Rector  may  be  right, 
Who  tells  me  the  Millennium  *s  near; 
Nay,  swears  he  knows  the  very  year, 

And  regulates  his  leases  by  H;  — 
Meaning  their  terms  should  end,  no  doubt, 
Before  the  world's  own  lease  is  out. 
He  thinks,  too,  that  the  whole  thing  ^s  ended 
So  much  more  soon  than  was  intended. 
Purely  to  scourge  those  men  of  sin 
Who  brought  the  accurst  Reform  Bill  in.  * 

However,  let  's  not  yet  despair; 
Thougn  Toryism  *s  eclipsed,  at  present. 


«.,  T^F^a^^^'^'^  ^  ^^^^  ^®®»  ^^^  opinion  also  of  an  elotfoent  writer  In  the  Horalng 
Watch.  *'One  great  object  of  ChriaCs  second  Advent,  as  the  Man  and  as  the  King^ 
the  Jews,  H  •*  «.—•-*  A-  mt: «,•.»  ^ <  — i .„% — .«._.  «w^i .^ — .._  »_  ^ — 1»._^ 

ttom  him,  . 
10,  p,  87i. 


the  Jews,  is  to  putushihe  MCtngrs  who  do  not  acknowledge  that  their  authority  is  derived 
m>m  him.  aafl  wAo  submit  to  rwcmve  it  from  that  many^mded  moiufr,  tU  mob,  —  No. 
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And,  —  like  myself,  in  ^b  old  ohair,  — 

Sits  ia  a  state  by  no  means  pleasant; 
Feet  crippled,  —  hands,  in  luckless  hour. 
Disabled  of  their  grasping  power; 
And  all  that  rampant  glee,  which  reveird 
In  this  world's  sweets,  be-duU'd,  bedevird,  — 
Yet,  thoaffh  condemned  to  frisk  no  more. 

And  both  in  Chair  of  Penance  set, 
There  's  something  tells  me,  all  *s  not  oVr 

With  Toryism  or  Bobby  yet; 
That  thoogh,  between  us,  I  allow 
We  *Te  not  a  leg  to  stand  on  now; 
Though  curst  Reform  and  ooklacum 
Haye  made  us  both  look  deuced  glum. 
Yet  still,  in  spite  of  Grote  and  Gout, 
Again  we  ^U  shine  triumphant  outl 

Yes  ~  back  again  shall  come,  egad. 
Our  turn  for  sport,  my  reverend  lad. 
And  then,  0*MuUigan,  —  oh  then. 
When  mounted  on  our  nags  again. 
You,  on  your  high-fiowii  KoSinante, 
Bedizened  out,  like  Show-Gallante,  — 
Glitter  great  from  substance  scanty;  — 
While  I,  Bob  Fudge,  Bsquire,  shall  ride 
Your  faithful  Sandio,  by  your  side, 
Then,  —  talk  of  tilts  and  tournaments ! 

Dam'  me,  we  'U 

o  •  •  •  •  • 

^Squire  Fudge's  derk  presents 
To  Reyerend  Sir  his  compliments; 
Is  grimed  to  say  an  accident 
Has  just  occurred  which  jp^i  preyent 
The  Squire^  —  though  now  a  little  better,  — 
From  nnishing  this  present  letter. 
Just  when  he  *d  got  to  "Dam*  me,  we  'U  ~ 
His  Honour,  full  of  martial  zeal, 
Grasp'd  9\  his  crutch,  but  not  being  able 

To  keep  his  .balance  or  his  hold. 

Tumbled,  both  self  and  crutch,  and  roU'd 
Like  ball  and  bat,  beneath  the  table. 

All  *s  safe,  —  the  table,  chair,  and  crutch;  — 

Nothing,  thank  God,  is  broken  much. 

But  the  Square's  head,  which,  in  the  fall. 

Got  bump'd  considerably  —  that  's  all 

At  this  no  great  alarm  we  feel, 

As  the  Squire's  head  can  bear  a  deat 

Wedne»day  Mommg, 

Squire  much  the  same  —  head  rather  light,  — 
Raved  about  "Barbers'  Wigs"  all  night. 

Our  house-keeper,  old  Mrs.  Griggs, 
Suspects  that  he  meant  "Barbarous  Whigs.'* 


LETTER    IX. 


FROM  LARRT  o'BRAltieAM   TO  HIS  WIFB  JDDT. 

As  it  was  but  last  week  that  I  sint  you  a  letther. 
You  *\\  wondlier,  dear  Judy,  what  tins  is  about; 

And,  throth,  it  's  a  letther  myself  would  like  betther, 
CoiUd  I  manage  to  lave  the  contints  of  it  out; 

For  sure,  if  it  makes  eyen  ms  onaisy. 
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Who  takes  things  qokt,  *t  nitt  Miit«  9MI  enUEj. 
Oh  Judy,  that  riverind  Mnrthagh,  bmA  scraa  to  him! 
That  ev*r  I  should  oome  to  *V6  be^n  aarraafr-man  to  him, 
Or  so  far  demane  the  O'Branigaii  Mood, 
And  my  Aunts,  the  Dilovians  (whom  not  ev*n  th€  Flowd 
Was  able  to  wash  away  cfane  from  the  earth ') 
As  to  sarve  one  whose  name,  of  mere  yesCherday^s  birth. 
Can  no  more  to  a  great  O,  before  H,  portend. 
Than  mine  can  to  wear  a  great  Q  at  its 


But  that  *s  now  all  over  —  last  night  I  gOT  waniin% 

And,  masth'r  as  he  is,  will  discharge  him  this  momin\ 

The  thief  of  the  world !  —  but  it  *s  no  use  balraggin ; ' ' 

All  I  know  is,  I  *d  fifty  times  rather  be  dragin* 

Ould  ladies  up  hill  to  the  ind  of  my  days, 

Than  with  Murthagh  to  rowt  in  a  chaise  at  my  aise. 

And  be  forced  to  discind  thro'  the  same  dirty  ways. 

Arrah,  sure,  if  I  *d  heerd  where  he  last  show'd  his  ^fiy2y 

I  M  have  known  what  a  quare  sort  of  monstlier  he  is; 

For,  by  gor,  *t  was  at  Bxether  Change,  sure  enough. 

That  himself  and  his  other  -viid  Irish  showM  olf ; 

And  it  's  pity,  so  *t  is,  that  tliey  had  n*t  got  no  man 

Who  knew  the  wild  crathurs  to  act  as  their  showman, — 

Sayin*  ^'Ladies  and  GiAtlemen|  plaze  to  take  notice. 

How  shlim  and  how  shleek  this  black  animars  coat  is; 

All  by  raison,  we  're  towid,  that  the  nathur  o*  th*  baste 

Is  to  change  its  coat  once  in  its  life-time,  at  taste  \ 

And  such  objiks,  in  our  counthry,  not  bein'  common  ones. 

Are  bought  up,  as  this  was,  by  way  of  Fine  Nomenons. 

In  regard  of  its  nnme,  --  why,  in  throth,  i  *m  eonsarn^d 

To  differ  on  this  point  so  much  with  the  tarnM| 

Who  call  it  a  'Morthimer,*  wheras  the  craythnt 

Is  plainly  a  'Martliagh,*  by  name  and  by  natb«r»** 

This  is  how  I  'd  have  towld  them  the  rights  of  it  ilU 

Had  /  been  their  showman  at  Kxether  Halk, — 

Not  forgettin*  that  other  great  wondlier  of  Airin, 

(Of  th'  owld  bitther  breed  which  they  call  Proabetahrin,) 

The  famed  Daddy  C  —  ke — who,  by  gor,  I  'd  hyve  shown*  em 

As  proof  how  such  bastes  may  be  tamed,  when  yo«  *va  thrown  *em 

A  good  frindly  sop  of  the  rale  Rnigin  Domem.  ^ 

But,  throth,  I  >e  no  laisure  jast  now,  Judy  dear. 
For  any  thing,  barrin'  our  own  doings  here, 
And  the  corsin'  and  dammin'  and  thand^rin",  lick  mad, 
We  Papists,  God  help  us,  from  Murthagh  have  had. 
He  says  we  're  all  murtherers  —  div'l  a  bit  less,  — 
And  that'  even  our  priests,  when  we  go  to  confess. 
Give  us  lessons  in  murtlfrin',  and  wish  us  success! 

When  ax*d  how  he  dared,  by  tongue  or  by  pen. 
To  belie,  in  this  way,  seven  millions  of  men, 
Faith,  he  said,  *t  was  all  towld  him  by  Docthor  Den!  * 
**And  who  the  divU  's  heT^  was  the  question  that  flefw 
From  Chrishtian  to  Chrishtian  -  but  not  a  sowl  knew. 
While  on  went  Mnrthagh,  in  iligant  style, 
Blasphaming  us  Cath'lics  all  the  while. 
As  a  pack  of  desaivers,  parjurers,  villians. 
All  the  whole  kit  of  the  aforesaid  millions,  ^  -* 

1  ^'I  am  of  your  Patriarchs,  I,  a  branch  of  one  of  yonr  antediluvian  families,  — 
fellows  that  (he  Flood  could  not  ystLsh  away."  —  Conrreve,  Mjove  for  Love, 

2  To  balrag^  is  to  abuse.  Mr.  Lover  makes  it  bai/yrag^,  and  he  in  high  aaihorlty: 
hot  if  I  remember  ri^hily,  Curran,  in  his  national  stories,  u.ied  to  employ  the  word  mn 
above.  —  See  Lover'a  mosl  amuainx  and  genuinely  lri«h  work,  the  ^Xegends  and 
Stories  of  Ireland.'' 

3  Larry  evidently  means  the  Rerivm  Donttm;  —  a  sum  contributed  by  the  goven- 
meat  annually  to  the  sapport  of  ihe  rresbyierlan  churohes  in  Ireland. 

4  Correctly,  Dens,  —  Larry  not  being  very  partioular  in  hi.H  nomenclature. 

5  **The  deeds  of  darkness  which  are  reduced  (0  horrid  practice  over  the  drunken 
debauch  of  the  midnight  assassin,  are  debated,  In  prinelple,  in  the  sober  morning  reli- 
gious conferences  of  ihe  priests."  —  Speech  •/  ihe  Rem.  Mr.  Mi' Ghee.  '^Xhe  chararler  of 
the  Irish  people  g^enerailu  is,  that  tliey  ace  given  to  lying  and  to  acts  of  ihuk."^ Speech 
of  the  Bev,  Robert  Daly. 
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Yourself,  dear  Jnij^  as  irell  m  the  rest. 

And  the  iimooent  craythur  that  *f  at  your  breaat. 

All  rog^ues  together,  in  word  and  deed, 

Owld  Den  onr  inathructor  and  Sin  oar  creed  S 


When  ax*d  for  hk  proofs  again  and  again, 
Div'l  an  answer  he  *d  give  bat  Docthor  Den. 
Could  n't  he  call  into  coort  some  livin  men? 
"No,  thank  you"  — he  M  stick  to  Docthor  Den,— 
An  ould  gintleman  dead  a  century  or  two. 
Who  all  about  m,  live  Cath'lics,  knew; 
And  of  coorse  was  more  handy,  to  call  in  a  harry. 
Than  Docthor  Mac  Hale  or  Doctor  Murray! 

But,  throth,  it  's  no  case  to  be  jokin*  upon. 

Though  myself,  from  bad  habits,  is  makhi  it  one. 

And  Yourself,  had  yon  witnessed  his  grand  clymacthrics. 

Which  actially  threw  one  owld  maid  in  hysterics. 

Or,  och!  had  you  heerd  such  a  party  remark  as  lus^ 

That  Papists  are  only  *'^Mwmmdhj9  earcanes^ 

JlisV*  —  but,  by  dad,  I  'm  afeard  I  can't  give  it  ye,— 

''Aiff'fi  from  ike  sepuUhre  cf-^'maeiMty^ 

Andy  like  owld  corptes,  dujf  up  from  antikity^ 

Wandrin  abvut  in  ail  mnU  of  inikityH^*  * 

Even  you,  Judy,  true  as  you  are  to  the  Owld  Light, 

Would  have  laugh'd,  ant  and  out,  at  this  iligaat  ftighl, 

Of  that  figure  of  speech  called  the  BlathemmskiCe. 

As  for  me,  though  a  funny  thought  now  and  then  came  to  me. 

Rage  got  the  betther  at  last,  —  and  small  blame  to  mcS 

So,  slapping  my  thigh,  **by  the  Powers  of  Delf/' 

Says  I  boldly,  '^I  *U  make  an  oration  myself." 

And  with  that  op  I  jmmpe,  —  but,  ray  darlint,  the  Munit 

I  cock'd  up  my  head,  div'l  a  sinse  remained  in  it 

Though,  saffffrf,  I  could  have  got  beautifnl  on, 

When  I  tuk  to  my  legs,  faith,  the  gab  was  all  gone:  — -' 

Which  was  odd  for  us,  Pats,  who^  whatever  we  *ve  a  hand  in. 

At  laste  in  our  Ujf$  show  good  sthrong  andhei8taadui\ 

HowsumdoYer,  detarminM  the  chaps  shonld  panaive 

What  I  thought  of  their  doin's,  before  1  tuk  lave, 

"In  regard  of  all  that,'*  says  1-^ there  I  stopp'd  short—* 

Sorra  a  word  more  would  come,  though  i  shtraggledl  hasd  for*t« 

So,  shnapping  my  fingers  at  what  ^s  callM  the  Chair, 

And  the  owld  Lord  (or  Lady,  I  Vlieve)  that  sat  there,  — 

**In  regard  of  all  that,'*  says  i  bewldly  again,  — 

"To  owld  Nick  I  pitch  Mortimer— miii  Docthor  Den;—** 

Upon  which  tlie  whole  oompany  cried  out,  "Amen;** 

And  myself  was  in  hopes  't  was  to  what  I  bad  said. 

But,  by  gor,  no  such  thing,  — -  they  were  not  so  well  bred ; 

For,  't  was  all  to  a  pray'r  Murthagh  just  had  read  out, 

By  way  of  fit  finish  to  job  so  devout; 

That  is,  —  af titer  well  damning  one  half  the  community, 

To  pray  God  to  keep  all  in  pace  an'  in  unity ! 

This  is  all  I  can  shtniF  in  this  letther,  though  plinty 
Of  news,  faith,  I  've  got  to  fill  more  —  if  't  was  twinty. 
But  I  'II  add,  on  tbe  ouUidey  a  line,  should  I  need  it, 
(Writin'  "Private"  upon  it,  that  no  one  may  read  it,) 
To  tell  you  how  Mortimer  (as  the  Saints  cfarishten  him) 
Bears  the  big  sliame  of  his  sarvant's  dismisahin*  him. 

{Priuate  outside,) 

Just  come  from  liis  Riv'rence  —  the  job  is  all  done  — 
By  the  powers,  I  *ve  discharged  him  as  sure  as  a  gun! 

*  ^^Bat  she  CPoperyl  is  no  longer  the  tenant  of  the  sepulchre  of  inaetivHu,  She 
lias  come  from  (he  burial-place,  walking  forth  a  monster,  as  If  the  spiril  of  evil  had 
corrupted  the  carcass  of  her  dejtarted  humanity^  nexious  and  nelaeme,  an  object  of  ab- 
horrence and  dismay  to  all  who  are  not  learued  with  her  in  iniquity*''  —  Report  of  the 
Bev.  Gentleman's  Speech,  June  20th,  in  the  Record  Newnpaper. 

We  may  well  ask,  after  reading  this  and  other  such  Reverend  ravings, 
*^Qais  dubitat  quia  amne  alt  hoc  raUoala  egeaiasV" 
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And  now,  Jady  dear,  what  on  earth  I  *m  to  do 

With  myself  and  my  appetite,  —  both  good  as  new,  — 

Without  ev*n  a  single  traneen  in  my  pocket. 

Let  alone  a  good  dacent  poand-starlin*,  to  stock  it  — 

Is  a  myshrry  I  lave  to  the  One  that  *s  aboYe, 

Who  ^es  care  of  as,  dissolate  soids,  when  hard  dhrore! 


LETTER    X. 


FROM   THE  RBY.  MORTIMER  0*MULLieAN  TO   THE   RET. 

These  few  brief  lines,  my  reverend  friend. 
By  a  safe  priyate  hand  I  send, 
(Fearing  lest  some  low  Catholic  wag. 
Should  pry  into  the  Letter-bag,) 
To  tell  yon,  far  as  pen  can  dare, 
How  we,  poor  errant  martyrs,  fare;  — 
Martyrs,  not  quite  to  fire  and  rack. 
As  Saints  were,  some  few  ages  back. 
But,  —  scarce  less  trying,  in  its  way, — 
To  laughter,  whereso^er  we  stray ; 
To  jokes,  which  Providence  mysterious 
Permits  on  men  and  things  so  serious, 
Lowering  the  Church  still  more  each  minute. 
And  — injuring  our  preferment  in  it 
Just  think,  how  wearing  out,  my  friend. 
To  have,  where'er  oar  footsteps  bend. 

Small  jokes,  like  squibs,  around  us  whizzing; 
And  bear  the  eternal  torturing  play 
Of  that  great  engine  of  our  day, 

Unknown  to  the  Inquisition,  ^  quizzing! 

Your  men  of  thumb-screws  and  of  racks 
Aimed  at  the  body  their  attacks; 
But  modem  torturers,  more  refined. 
Work  tkeir  machinery  on  the  mind. 
Had  St  Sebastian  had  the  luck 

With  me  to  be  a  godly  rover. 
Instead  of  arrows,  he  *d  be  stuck 

With  stings  of  ridicule  all  over; 
And  poor  St  Lawrence,  who  was  kill'd 
By  being  on  a  gridir'n  griird. 
Had  he  but  shared  my  errant  lot. 
Instead  of  grill  on  gridir'n  hot, 
A  mora)  roasting  would  have  got 
Nor  should  I,  trying  as  all  this  is, 

Much  heed  tbe  suffering  or  the  shame,  — 
As,  like  an  actor,  u$ed  to  hisses, 

I  long  have  known  no  otiier  fame. 
But  that  (as  I  may  own  to  t/ou. 
Though  to  the  world  it  would  not  do,) 
No  hope  appears  of  fortune's  beams 
Shining  on  any  of  my  schemes ; 
No  chance  of  sometliing  more  per  mm. 
As  supplement  to  K  — llym  —  n; 
No  prospect  that,  by  fierce  abuse 
Of  Ireland,  I  shall  e'er  induce 
The  rulers  of  this  thinking  nation 
To  rid  us  of  Emancipation ; 
To  forge  anew  the  sever'd  chain. 
And  bring  back  Penal  Laws  again. 

Ah  happy  time!  when  wolves  and  priests 
Alike  were  hunted,  as  wild  beasts; 
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And  five  poandB  was  the  prkse,  p€t  liead, 
For  baggring  eiiher^  live  or  dead;  '  — 
Though  oft,  we  *re  told,  one  ontlaw'd  brother 
Saved  cost,  by  eating  up  the  other. 
Wise  state  of  things !  when  sons  were  bribed 

With  their  sires*  wealtli ;  and  one  profest 
Conformist,  of  a  race  proscribed, 

Had  power  to  beggar  all  the  rest!  ' 
Then,  men,  indeed,  good  converts  broaght 
A  price  that  set  ail  shame  at  nought. 
Nay,  made  it  glory  to  be  bonght 
Ah,  how  unlike  the  paltry  pay 
We  fetch  in  this  degenerate  day! 
A  poor  small  rectory  all  our  lot,  — • 
If  zealous,  ianeh'd  at,  and,  if  not. 
Scored  off  as    -paid  for,'*  and  forgot! 

Yes,  all  *s  now  o*er— I  see  too  plain 
Those  good  times  ne'er  can  come  again* 
Our  very  progress  here  betrays 
That  we  are  fairn  on  thankless  days. 
So  dull  are  thought  our  **>arns''  devout. 
Not  Kenyon's  self  can  sit  them  out;  ' 
Nor  ev'n  that  Saint,  Lord  Mandeville, 
Gulp  down  such  endless  length  of  pill. 
So  that,  at  last,  ^  so  dire  our  pinch. 
When  thus  all  decent  chairmen  flinch. -*- 
We  're  forced  to  take  to  Mr.  F  — nca! 
Then,  too,  they  tell  us,  with  what  seal 
All  England  throbs  to  our  appeal: 
But,  why  (if  the  interest  so  intense  is) 
Why  do  n't  they  pay  the  room's  expenaes?  * 
When  Kenyon  begg'd,  in  our  behall'. 
He  raised ~fM(  money,  but  a  laugh! 

*T  is  true,  they  flock  to  us,  as  a  show, — 
As  men  dug  up  (dead  long  ago), 
A  sort  of  strolling  Corpse  and  Co. 
(Like  those  old  carcasses  that  lately 
I  set  upon  their  legs  so  stately) 
All  Doctor  Den's  contemporaries. 
And  quoting  still  his  dead  vagaries, 
'Mong  living  thinking  men,  who  stare 
To  see  such  resurrections  there. 
And  hear  a  dead  dull  Doctor's  thought    ' 
As  witness  of  live  feelings  brought! 
While  ev'n  the  Church,  in  whose  defence 

1  '*Among  other  amiable  enactments  against  the  Catliollcs  al  this  period  (16493, 
the  price  of  five  pounds  was  set  on  the  bead  of  a  Romisli  priest,  -^  being:  exactly  the 
same  sum  olTered  by  the  same  legislators  for  the  liead  of  a  M'o\f J*— Memoirs  of  Captain 
Bod.  book  i.  chap.  10. 

2  "By  the  laws  now  In  fsrce  in  this  kingdom,  a  son,  however  undutiful  and  pro- 
fligate, shall  not  merely,  by  the  merit  of  conforming  to  the  esiabiished  religion ,  deprive 
the  Roman  Catholic  father  of  the  free  and  full  pos8es8ion  of  his  estate,  the  power  to 
mortgage,  etc.  etc.,  but  shall  himself  have  full  liberty  immediately  to  mortgage,  or 
otherwise  alienate,  the  reversion  of  that  estate  from  his  family  Ibc  ever."  —  ^tldress 
pre&enied  by  the  Catholics  in  1775. 

3  LoruKenyon  —  "A  previous  engagement  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  depart  at 
four  o'clock:  —  that  hour  has  now  arrived,  and  I  most  leave.  I  would  therefore  sogf(est 
to  the  meeting  that  my  noble  friend  Lord  Maiideville  do  take  the  ^halr."  The  motion 
that  Lord  MandevlUe  should  take  the  chair  watt  agreed  to;  but  it  appeared  that  the  noble 
Tisconnt  had  left  the  platform  a  short  lime  before.  Lord  Kenyon  then  said,  "I  am  in- 
formed that  my  friend  Lord  MandevlUe  ban  left  the  platform;  I  will  therefore  move  that 
Mr.  Finch  do  take  the  chair."  —  Boport  of  th»  ProeoodinfB,  Jttnm  20/A,  in  the  Record 
Hewepaper, 

4  several  tnnchlng  appeals  have  been  made  to  (he  public  on  this  point,  and  Lord 
Kenyon,  at  (he  close  of  the  second  day's  proceedings,  said,  *'I  hope  the  meeting  wiil 
nermlt  me  to  remind  them,  that  very  considerable  expense  hat«  been  incurred  liy  the 
ueputaUon  and  the  committee.  There  will  be  a  oolieciiou  made  at  the  door^  in  order  to 
defray-  those  expenses,  and  I  trust  that  those  who  are  able  will  contrihate' liberally." 
from  the  following  complaint,  however,  in  the  Record  C^Qly  9th>,  it  appears  thailhe 
noble  Lord's  appeal  was  unavailing:  ^*We  have  to  remark  that  the  contiibKieiM  at  the 
doors  at  the  last  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  by  no  means  defrayed  the  expenses,  which 
are  somewhat  heavy  {m.  is  charged  for  the  room  alonej,  and  we  nay  he  excused  for 
requesting  our  readers  to  exercise  a  lltUe  nnore  lihenUity  at  the  aBPtoaohiag  Meeting  on 
Saturday.^ 
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We  Ve  drawA  the  oratorio  blade. 
Dreads  the  uplifted  eloqoeBee, 

And  shadders  at  saoh  periious  aid,  -*- 
^'FoesI  can  brave/'  she  shrinking  cries, 
"But  save  me  from  my  dewr  Allies.'* 
Finding  thus  all  those  sdiemes  and  hopes 
I  built  upon  my  ilo^v'ers  and  tropes 
All  scattered,  one  by  one,  away, 
As  flashy  and  uasoiuidas  they, 
The  question  comes  —  what  's  to  he  done? 
And  there  's  but  one  course  left  me, -— eii«. 
Heroes,  when  tired  of  war's  alarms. 
Seek  sweet  repose  in  Beauty's  arms; 
The  weary  Day-God's  last  retreat  is 
The  breast  of  silv'ry-footed  Thetis; 
And  mine,  as  mighty  Love's  ;ny  jodg^, 
Shall  be  the  arms  of  rich  Miss  Fudge ! 

Start  not,  my  friend,  — *  the  tender  scheme, 

Wild  and  romantic  though  it  seem. 

Beyond  a  parson's  fondest  dream, 

Yet  shines,  too,  with  these  golden  dyes, 

So  pleasing  to  a  parson's  eyes, -^ 

That  only  gilding  wiiioh  the  Muee 

Cannot  around  Aer  sons  diffuse  ;*~ 

Which,  whencesoerer  flows  its  bliss. 

From  wealthy  Miss  or  benefice. 

To  Mortimer  indilTrent  is. 

So  he  can  only  make  it  hU. 

There  is  but  one  slight  damp  I  see 

Upon  this  scheme's  felicity. 

And  that  is,  the  fair  heroine's  claim 

That  I  shall  take  htr  famHy  name. 

To  this  (though  it  may  look  henpeok'd) 

I  can't  quite  decently  object. 

Having  myself  long  chosen  to  shine 

Conspicuous  in  the  alitu '  line ; 

So  that  henceforth,  by  wife's  jdocree, 

(For  Biddy  from  tliis  point  won't  budge) 
Your  old  friend's  new  address  must  be 

The  Rev,  Mortimer  C* Fudge,  ^ 
'  The  *'0"  being  kept,  that  all  may  see 

We  're  hoik  of  ancient  family. 

Such,  friend,  nor  need  the  foct  amaee  yo«. 

My  public  life's  calm  Euthanasia. 

Thus  bid  I  long  farewell  to  all 

The  freaks  of  Exeter's  old  Hall,  — 

Freaks,  in  grimace,  its  apes  exoeeding. 

And  rivalling  its  bears  in  breeding. 

Farewell,  the  platform  fiU'd  with  preachers,  — 

The  pray'r  given  out,  as  grace, '  by  speechers. 

Ere  they  cut  op  their  fellow-creatures: 

Farewell  to  dead  old  Dens's  volumes. 

And,  scarce  less  dead,  old  Standard's  cokynns:  — 

From  each  and  all  I  now  retire,  — 

My  task,  hencefortli,  as  spouse  and  sire. 

To  bring  op  little  filial  Fudges, 

To  be  M.  P.  ""s,  and  Peers,  and  Judges,  — 

Piir9on8  I  'd  add.  too,  if,  alas ! 

There  yet  were  hope  the  Church  could  pass 

The  gulf  now  opea  for  her's  and  her, 

1  In  (he  tnt  edition  of  his  Didionary,  Dooier  Johnson  very  slgnifieantly  exem- 
irtifled  ihe  meaniitit  of  the  word  ^* alias"  by  the  instanee  of  Mallet,  (be  poet,  wtw  had 
exchanged  fer  (bis  more  refined  name  his  orffcinal  Scotch  patronymie,  Malloeh.  **What 
wtAer  proefii  be  ^ave  (Hays  Johnson}  of  disrespect  (o  his  native  coufilry,  I  know  not; 
h«t  it  was  renarked  of  him  thai  he  was  the  only  Soot  whom  Scotchmen  did  not  com- 
mend/' «-  Lifm  •f  JUiilhl. 

2  ^'  I  thnik  I  am  acting  in  unison  wi(h  4he  fedinirs  of  a  Meeting  assemhled  for  (hhi 
oUect,  when  I  calioB  f -t«»  ..      -. 


•o/«MJi  oMect,  when  I  call  on  (he  Rev.  Deotor  Holloway  lo  open  It  ^  prayer."—  Speech 

of  Lord  Kentjon. 
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Or  long  siiryiT«  ivftMt  JESmIa*,  i- 

Both  Hall  and  Bisl^p,  ^f  ttiajt  Mone,  —r 

Have  4»»e  to  aknk  im  rererond  name. 

Adien,  dear  frienci,  —  you  '1!  oft  hear  from  jne, 

Now  I  *m  no  more  a  trayelling  drudge; 

Meanwhile  I  sign  (that  you  may  judge 
How  well  the  Burtiame  wfll  become  me) 

Yoars  trul^^ 

MORTIMBft  0'FuDeB« 


LETTER    XI. 


FROM   PATRICK   HAGAM,   ESQ.,   TO   THE   RET.   RICHARD  — — . 

,  Ireland. 

Drar  Dick  —  jast  arrived  at  my  own  humble  glte^ 
1  inclose  yon,  post-haste,  the  account,  all  oompleta,* 
Just  arrived,  per  express,  of  our  late  oohit  feat. 

[Etrtiract  fnm  ^  ''Onmiy  Oiudfe.*'} 
^'This  place  is  getting  gay  and  full  again* 


Last  week  was  married,  *in  the  Lord/ 
The  Reverend  Mortimer  O'Mulligan, 

Preacher,  in  i»*t«A,  of  the  Word 
(He,  who  the  Lord*s  force  lately  led  on, 
Exeter  Hali  his  Amuij^/^geddon),  * 
To  Miss  B.  Fudge,  of  Pisgah  Place, 
One  of  the  chos*n,  as  *  heir  of  grace,* 
And  likewise  heiress  of  Phil.  Fudge, 
Esquire,  defunct,  ofi4>range  Lodge.* 


i» 


**  Same  evening.  Miss  F.  Fudge,  H  is  hinted,  — 

Niece  of  the  above  (whose  *  Sylvan  Lyre,* 
In  our  Gazette,  last  week,  we  printed), 

Eloped  with  Pat  Magan,  Esquire. 
The  iQg^tives  were  tra(^*d,  some  time, 

After  they  *d  left  the  Aunt's  abode, 
By  scraps  of  paper,  scrawrd  with  rhyme. 

Found  strew*d  along  the  Western  road; 
Some  of  tliem  dr^ievani  curl-papers, 
Others  half  burnt  in  lighting  tapers. 
This  due,  however,  to  their  flight. 

After  some  miles  was  seen  no  more; 
And  from  inquiries  made  last  night. 

We  find  they  've  reached  the  Irish  shore.** 

Every  word  of  it  true,  Dick, -- the  escape  from  Aunt*s  thrall,^ 

Western  road,  —  lyric  fragments, —  curl-papers  and  alL 

My  sole  stipulation,  ere  link'd  at  the  shrine 

(As  some  balance  between  Fanny*s  numbere  and  mine). 

Was  tliat,  when  we  were  one^  she  must  give  up  the  Nine^ 

Nay,  devote  to  the  Crods  her  whole  stock  of  MS., 

With  a  vow  never  more  against  prose  to  transgress. 

This  she  did,  like  a  heroine;  ~  smack  went  to  bits 

The  whole  produce  sublime  of  her  dear  little  wits,  — 

Sonnets,  elegies,  epigrams,  odes,  canzonets,  — 

*  Tlie  rectory  wlUch,  the  Rev.  gentleman  holds  is  situated  in  the  county  of  ^rma^A/— 
a  notii  remarkable  coineidence,— and  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  certain  expounders 
of  the  Apocalypse. 
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Some  twisted  up  neatly,  to  form  4fkmieiie9^ 

Some  turned  into  pofHfhtes^  worthy  to  rise 

And  enwreatlie  Berenioe^s  bright  locks  in  the  ffkiei! 

While  the  rest,  honest  Larry  (who  *8  now  in  my  pay)  ^ 

Begged,  as  "  lover  of  po^ihry^**  to  read  on  the  way. 

Having  thus  of  lifers  vodry  dared  to  dispose, 

How  we  now,  Dick,  snail  manage  to  get  through  its  prote^ 

With  snch  sl<*nder  materials  for  9tyU,  Heaven  knows! 

But— I  *m  caird  off  abmptly  — -  nnofA^r  Express! 

What  the  deuce  can  it  mean  ?  —  I  *m  alarm*d,  I  confess, 

P.  S. 

Harra,  Dick,  hurra,  Dick,  ten  thousand  hurras! 

I  *m  a  happy  rich  dog  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

There, —  read  the  good  news, — and  while  glad,  for  my  sake. 

That  Wealth  shoald  thus  follow  in  Lovers  shining  wake. 

Admire  also  the  morale  that  he,  the  sly  elf, 

Who  has  fudged  all  the  world,  should  be  now  fudged  himadfl 

EXTRACT   FROM  LETTER  INCLOSED. 

''With  pain  the  mournful  news  I  write. 
Miss  Fudge*s  uncle  died  last  night; 
And  mach  to  mine  and  friends*  surprise 
By  will  doth  all  his  wealth  devise,  — 
Lands,  dwellings,  —  rectories  likewise,  — > 
To  his  'beloved  grand-niece,*  Miss  Fanny, 
'  Leaving  Miss  Fudge  herself,  who  many 
Long  years  hath  waited,  •«-  not  a  penny! 
Have  notified  the  same  to  latter. 
And  wait  instructions  in  the  matter. 

For  self  and  partners,  etc.,  otc'*" 


TRIFLES,    REPRINTED. 


[The  Author  aYuls  himseirof  the  opportunity  which  this  pnhlicatioii  affords, 
to  form  a  collection  of  all  soch  triiles  as  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  published, 
since  the  appearance  of  his  last  miscellaneous  volume,  —  entitled,  **  Odes  upon 
Cash,  Com,  Catholics,  &cJ"  In  that  Tolume,  and  in  the  following  pages,  are 
to  be  found,  with  but  yery  few  exceptions,  all  the  delinqnendes ,  in  this  way, 
for  which  his  pen  is  answerable.] 

SONG  OF  THE  DEPARTING  SPIRIT  OF  TITHE. 


«*  The  parting  genias  is  -with  sighing  sent"  —  MiiltoH, 


It  is  o^er,  it  is  o>r,  my  reign  is  o*er; 

I  hear  a  Voice,  from  shore  to  shore, 

From  Dunfanaghy  to  Baltimore, 

And  it  saith,  in  sad,  parsonic  tone, 

** Great  Tithe^ — and  Small,— 'are  dead  and  gone! 


%% 


Even  now,  I  behold  your  vanishing  wings. 
Ye  Tenths  of  all  conceivable  things 
Which  Adam  first,  as  Doctors  deem. 
Saw,  in  a  sort  oi  night-mare  dream,  ^ 
After  the  feast  of  fruit  abhorred,  ^ 
First  indigestion  on  record!  — 
Ye  decimate  ducks,  ye  chosen  chicks. 
Ye  pigs  which,  though  ye  be  Catholics, 
Or  of  Calvin^s  most  select  depraved. 
In  the  Church  must  have  your  bacon  saved;  — 
Ye  fields,  where  Labour  counts  his  sheaves. 
And,  whatsoever  himself  believes. 
Must  bow  to  the  Established  Church  belief. 
That  the  tenth  is  always  a  Proieslani  sheai;  — 
Ye  calves,  of  which  the  man  of  Heaven 
Takes  IrUh  tithe,  one  calf  in  seven;  ^ 

flax, 
wax; 


Ye  tenths  of  rape^  hemp,  barley,  fls 
Eggs, '  timber,  milk,  fisn,  and  bees* 


1  A  reverend  prebendary  of  Hereford.  In  an  Essay  on  the  Revenues  of  the  Church 
of  Ennrland.  has  assigned  the  origin  of  Tithes  to  *^some  unreeorded  revelailon  made  to 
Adam." 

2  *^The  tenth  calf  is  doe  to  (he  parson  of  common  right;  and  If  there  are  seven,  he 
shall  have  one."  —  Bees*»  Cyclopaedia,  AH.  "TUhes," 

3  Chaucer's  Plowman  complains  of  the  parish  rectors,  that 

^*yor  the  tithing  of  a  duck, 
Or  an  apple,  or  an  aye  CeggDi 
They  make  him  swear  upon  a  boke; 
Thus  they  foulen  Christ's  fay." 

n.  ^ 
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All  things,  in  short,  since  earth's  creation, 

BoomM,  by  the  Churches  dispensation, 

To  suffer  eternal  decimation,  — 

Leaving  the  whole  )<ii/-world,  since  then, 

Reduced  tn^nine  parts  out  of  ten; 

Or,  —  as  we  calculate  thefts  and  arsoitii,  — 

Just  ten  per  cent,  the  worse  for  Parsons! 

Alas,  and  is  all  this  wise  device 

For  the  saving  of  souls  thus  gone  in  a  trice  ?  — 

The  whole  put  down,  in  the  simplest  waj. 

By  the  souls  resolving  not  to  pay! 

And  even  the  Papists,  tliankless  race. 

Who  have  had  so  much  the  easiest  case,  -* 

To  pay  for  our  sermons  doom'd,  U  is  true. 

But  not  condemned  to  hear  tltem,  too  — 

(Our  holy  business  being,  *t  is  known^ 

With  tlie  ears  of  their  barley,  not  their  own). 

Even  they  object  to  let  us  pillage. 

By  right  divine,  their  tenth  of  tillage. 

And,  horror  of  horrors,  even  decline 

To  find  us  in  sacramental  wine!  ' 

It  is  o'er,  it  is  o'er,  my  reign  is  o'er, 

Ah,  never  shall  rosy  Rector  more. 

Like  the  shepherds  of  Israel,  idly  eat, 

And  make  of  his  flock  '*  a  prey  and  meat.**  ^ 

No  more  shall  be  his  the  pastoral  sport 

Of  suing  his  flock  in  the  Bishop's  Court, 

Through  various  steps,  Citation,  Libel,  — 

Scriptures  all,  but  not  the  Bible; 

Working  the  law's  whole  apparatus. 

To  get  at  a  few  pre-doom'd  potatoes. 

And  summoning  all  the  powers  of  wig. 

To  settle  the  fraction  of  a  pig!  — 

Till,  parson  and  all  committed  deep 

In  the  case  of  **  Shepherds  versus  Sheep," 

The  Law  usurps  the  Gospel's  place, 

And,  on  Sundays,  meeting  face  to  face, 

While  Plaintiff  fills  the  preacher's  station, 

Defendants  form  the  congregation. 

So  lives  he.  Mammon's  priest,  not  Heaven's, 

For  tetiths  tJius  all  at  sixes  and  sevens^ 

Seeking  what  parsons  love  no  less 

Than  tragic  poets  —  a  good  distrees. 

Instead  of  studying  St  Augnstin, 

Gregory  Nyss.,  or  old  St.  Justin, 

(Books  fit  only  to  hoard  dust  in,) 

His  reverence  stints  his  evening  readings 

To  learn'd  Reports  of  Tithe  Proceedings, 

Sipping,  the  while,  that  port  so  ruddy. 

Which  rorms  his  only  tmcieni  study;  -^ 

Port  so  old,  you  'd  swear  its  tartar 

Was  of  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr, 

And,  had  the  Saint  sipp'd  such,  no  doubt 

His  martyrdom  would  have  been  — to  goat. 

Is  all  then  lost?  —  alas,  too  true,  — 
Ye  Tenths  beloved,  adieu,  adieu! 
My  reign  is  o'er,  my  reign  is  o'er,  — 
Like  old  Thumb's  ghost,  '*I  can  no  more." 

1  Amonff  the  specimens  laid  before  Parliament  of  the  sort  of  Church-rales  levied 
upon  Catholics  in  Ireland,  was  a  charge  of  two  pipes  of  port  for  Hacramenlal  wine. 

2  Easekiel ,  xxxiv.  8.  —  ^*  NeUher  shall  the  shepherd^i  feed  thenseives  any 
more:  for  I  will  deliver  my  flock  from  their  month,  that  they  may  not  be  meal  m 
them/'  —  V.  10.  - 
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THE  EUTHANASIA  OP  VAN. 


**We  are  fold  mat  the  bigots  are  growing  old  and  fast  wearing  onl.   If  it  be  so,  why 
not  let  US  die  in  peace  V"  ' 

Lord  Beaeley*s  Letter  to  the  Freeheldere  of  Kent, 

Stop,  IntdHect,  in  mercy  stop, 

Ye  curst  improvements,  cease; 
And  let  poor  Nick  V — ns — tt  —  t  drop 

Into  hu  grave  in  peaoe. 

Hide,  Knowledge,  hide  thy  rising  son; 

Yoang  Freedom,  veil  thy  head; 
Let  nothing  good  be  thought  or  done, 

TiU  Nick  y_ns  — tt— t  *b  dead! 

Take  pity  on  a  dotard*s  fears. 

Who  much  doth  light  detest; 
And  let  his  last  few  driYelliog  years 

Be  dark  as  were  the  rest 

Yon,  too,  ye  fleeting  one-pound  notes, 
^  Speed  not  so  fast  away  — 

Ye  rags,  on  which  old  Nicky  gloats,  . 

A  few  months  longer  stay.  * 

Together  soon,  or  much  I  err. 

You  both  from  life  may  go, — 
The  notes  unto  the  scavenger, 

And  Nick -^ to  Nick  below. 

Ye  Liberals,  ^hate^er  your  plan. 

Be  all  reforms  suspended; 
In  compliment  to  dear  old  Van,' 

Let  nothing  bad  be  mended. 

Ye  Papists,  whom  oppression  wrings. 

Your  cry  politely  cease. 
And  fret  your  hearts  to  fiddle-strings 

That  Van  may  die  in  peace. 

So  shall  he  win  a  fame  sublime 

By  few  old  rag-men  gained; 
Since  all  shall  own,  in  Nicky*s  time. 

Nor  sense,  nor  justice  reign*d. 

So  shall  his  name  through  ages  pass, 

And  dolts  nngotten  yet, 
Date  from  *'the  days  of  Nicholas," 

With  fond  and  sad  regret;  — 

And  sighing  say,  '^Alas,  had  he 

Been  spared  from  Pluto*s  bowers, 
The  blessed  reign  of  Bigotry 

And  Rags  might  still  be  ours!"    - 


TO  THE  REVEREND , 

OHE  OF   THB  SIXTBBN  RBQUISITIOMUTS  OV  liOTTIli»BAM. 

What,  yon,  too,  my  ••••••  in  bashes  so  knowing, 

Of  sauces  and  soups  Aristarchus  profest! 

Are  yiNi,  too,  my  savoury  Brunswicker,  going 
To  make  an  old  fool  of  yourself  with  the  rest? 

*  Perilnrae  parcere  ehartac.  ^ 
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Far  better  to  stick  to  your  kitchen  receipts; 

And  if  something  to  tease  you  must  have,  for  yariety. 
Go  study  how  Ude,  in  his  *'  Cookery,**  treats 

Live  eels,  when  he  wants  them  for  polish*d  society. 

Just  snuggling  them  in,  *twixt  the  bars  of  the  fire. 
He  leaves  tliem  to  wriggle  and  writhe  on  the  coals, ' 

In  a  manner  that  H  —  r  — r  himself  would  admire. 
And  wish,  *stead  of  ceis,  they  were  Catholic  souls. 

Ude  tells  us,  the  fish  little  suffering  feels; 

"While  Papists,  of  late,  have  more  sensitive  grown ; 
So,  take  my  advice,  try  your  hand  at  live  eels, 

And,  for  once,  let  the  other  poor  devils  alone. 

I  have  ev*n  a  still  better  receipt  for  your  cook,  — 
How  to  make  a  goose  die  of  confirmed  hgpaiiH$ ;  ^ 

And,  if  you  *ll,  for  once,  fal/cmi-feelings  overlook, 
A  well-tortured  goose  a  most  capital  sight  is. 

First,  catch  him,  alive,  ^  make  a  good  steady  fire,  ^ 
Set  your  victim  before  it,  both  legs  being  tied 

(As,  —  if  left  to  himself,  —  he  migiA  wish  to  retire), 
And  place  a  large  bowl  of  rich  cream  by  his  aide. 

There  roasting  by  inches,  dry,  f«yer*d,  and  faint. 

Having  drunk  all  the  cream,  you  so  civilly  laid,  off, 
He  dies  of  as  charming  a  liver  complaint 

As  ever  sleek  parson  could  wish  a  pie  made  oL 

Besides,  only  think,  my  dear  one  of  Sixteen, 

"What  an  emblem  this  bird,  for  the  epicure*s  use  meant, 

Presents  of  the  mode  in  which  Ireland  has  been 
Made  a  tid-bit  for  yours  and  your  brethren*8  amusement; 

Tied  down  to  the  stake,  while  her  limbs,  as  diey  quiver, 
A  slow  fire  of  tyranny  wastes  by  degrees: 
^       No  wonder  disease  should  have  sweird  up  her  liver. 

No  wonder  you,  gourmands,  should  love  her  disease. 


IRISH  ANTIQUITIES. 

AccoRDiMe  to  some  leam*d  opinions. 
The  Irish  once  were  Carthaginians;    . 
But,  trusting  to  more  late  descriptions, 
I  *d  rather  say  they  were  Egyptians. 
My  reason  *s  this :  —  the  Priests  of  Isis, 

When  forth  they  march*d  in  long  array. 
Employed,  *mong  other  grave  devices, 

A  Sacred  Ass  to  lead  the  way ;  ' 
And  still  the  antiquarian  traces 

*Mong  Irish  Lords  this  Pagan  plan. 
For  stiU,  in  all  religious  cases. 

They  put  Lord  R^d  — n  in  the  van. 


A  CURIOUS  FACT. 

The  present  Lord  K  — ny-n  (the  Peer  who  writes  letters. 
For  which  the  waste-paper  folks  much  are  his  debtors) 
Hath  one  little  oddity,  well  worth  reciting, 
Which  puzzleth  observers,  even  more  than  his  writing. 

.  1  The  only  way,  Monsieur  Ude  assares  us ,  to  get  rid  ot  the  oil  so  objectleaible  Is 
tliui  flsh. 

a  A  liver  complaint.  Tlie  process  by  whidi  the  livers  of  geese  are  enlarged  Un 
the  famoos  Pdil*  dm  foie*  d'oU. 

3  To  this  practlee  the  ancient  adage  alludes,  ^^Asinus  portans  myststla.** 
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Wheneyer  Lord  K  — ny— n  doth  chance  to  behold 

A  cold  Apple-pie — mind,  the  pie  mutt  be  cold  — 

His  Lordsaip  looks  solemn  (few  people  know  why), 

And  he  makes  a  low  bow  to  the  said  apple-pie. 

This  idolatrous  act,  in  so  "vitar*  a  Peer, 

Is^  by  most  serions  Protestants,  tlioaght  rather  queer,  — 

Pie- worship,  they  hold,  coming  under  the  head 

(Vid€  ChrusHum^  chap,  tv.)  of  the  Worship  of  Bread. 

Some  think  *t  is  a  tribute,  as  author,  he  owes 

For  the  service  that  pie-crust  hath  done  to  his  prose ;  — 

The  only  good  things  in  his  pages,  they  swear. 

Being  those  that  the  pastry-cook  sometimes  puts  there. 

Other*  say,  H  is  an  homage,  through  pie-crust  conveyed, 

To  our  Glorious  Deliverer's  much-hononr*d  shade; 

As  that  Protestant  Hero  (or  Saint,  if  you  please) 

Was  as  fond  of  cold  pie  as  he  was  of  green  peas, ' 

And  *t  is  solely  in  loyal  remembrance  of  that, 

My  Lord  K  —  ny —  n  to  apple-pie  takes  off  his  hat. 

While  others  account  for  this  kind  salutation 

By  what  Tony  Lampkin  calls  ^'concatenation"  — 

A  certain  good-will  that,  from  sympathy's  ties, 

*Twixt  old  Jpple-women  and  Ottrnge-meii  Ues. 

But  't  is  needless  to  add,  these  are  all  vague  surmises, 

For  dins,  we  *re  assured,  the  whole  matter  arises: 

Lord  K  —  ny  —  n's  respected  old  father  (like  many 

Respected  old  fathers)  was  fond  of  a  penny  ; 

And  loved  so  to  save,  '  that — there  *s  not  the  least  question — 

His  death  was  brought  dn  by  a  bad  indigestion. 

From  cold  apple-pie-crust  his  Lordship  wouid  staff  in, 

At  breakfast,  to  save  the  expense  of  hot  mufKn. 

Hence  it  is,  and  hence  only,  that  cold  apple-pies 

Are  beheld  by  his  Heir  vrith  such  reverent  eyes-^ 

Just  as  honest  King  Stephen  his  beaver  might  doff 

To  the  fishes  that  carried  his  kind  uncle  off, — 

And  while  flUd  piety  urges  so  many  on, 

.*T  is  pure  nppto-pie-ety  moves  my  Lord  K— ny — n. 


NEW-FASHIONED  ECHOES. 

Sir, 

Most  of  your  readers  are ,  no  doubt,  ac<][iiainted  vrith  the  anecdote 
told  of  a  certain  not  over-wise  judge ,  who ,  when  in  the  act  of  delivering  a 
charge  in  some  country  court-house ,  was  interraptcd  by  the  braying  of  an  ass 
at  the  door.  "What  noise  is  that?"  asked  the  angry  judge.  "Only  an  ex- 
traordinary echo  there  is  in  court,  my  Lord,"  answered  one  of  the  counsel. 

As  there  are  a  number  of  such  "extraordinary  echoes"  abroad  just  now, 
yon  will  not,   perhaps,  be  unwilling,  Mr.  Editor,  to  receive  the  following  few 

lines  suggested  by  them. 

Tours,  &c. 

S. 


Hue  coeamuB,  *  ait;  nulllqne  llbentius  unqnam 
Responsora  sono,  Coeamus^  reluJi  echo.  —  Ovid, 


There  are  echoes,  we  know,  of  all  sorts, 
From  the  echo,  that  "dies  in  the  dale," 

To  the  "airy-tongued  babbler,"  that  sports 
Up  the  tide  of  the  torrent  her  "tale." 


1  See  the  anecdote,  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborouffh  relates  in  J»«  MfwylWt  «f 
this  polite  hero  appropriating  to  himself  one  day,  at  dinner,  a  whole  dish  or  green 
peas,  —  the  lirst  of  the  season,  —  while  the  poor  Princess  Anne,  who  was  then  m  a 
fonginfc  condition,  sat  by,  vainly  entreating  wiih  her  eyes  for  a  share. 

2  The  same  prudent  propensity  characterizes  his  descendant ,  whe  i»*»J«  7®Ji' 
known)  would  not  even  go  to  the  expense  of  a  diphthong  on  his  father's  monumeni,  sui 
had  the  inserlpiion  spelled,  economically,  thus:  —  "]Uor»jotuia  mla. 

3  ''Let  us  form  Cluhs.*' 
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There  are  echoes  tliftt  bore  ns,  like  Blaes, 
With  the  latest  smart  mot  they  have  heard; 

There  are  echoes,  extremely  like  shrews, 
Letting -*  nobody  have  the  last  word. 

In  the  bogs  of  old  Paddy-land,  too. 

Certain  "talented'*  echoes*  there  dwell^ 

Who,  on  being  askM  "How  do  yon  do?** 
Politely  reply,  "Pretty  well." 

But  w^hy  should  I  talk  any  more 
Of  such  old'fashionM  echoes  as  these, 

When  Britain  has  new  ones  in  store, 
That  transcend  them  by  many  degrees? 

For,  of  all  repercussions  of  sound. 
Concerning  which  bards  make  a  pother. 

There  *s  none  like  that  happy  rebound 
When  one'  blockhead  echoes  another;  — 

When  K — ny  — n  commences  the  bray. 
And  the  Borough-Duke  follows  his  track. 

While  loudly  from  Dublin's  sweet  bay, 
R — thd— ne  brays,  with  interest,  back? 

And  while,  of  most  echoes  the  sound 
On  our  ear  by  reflection  doth  fall. 

These  firunswickers  pass  the  bray  round. 
Without  any  reflection  at  alL 

Oh  Scott,  were  I  gifted  like  you. 
Who  can  name  all  the  echoes  there  aro 

From  Benvoirlich  to  bold  Ben-venue, 
From  Benledi  to  wild  Camvar; 

I  might  track,  through  each  bard  Irish  name. 
The  rebounds  of  this  asinine  strain, 

Till  from  Neddy  to  Neddy,  it  came 
To  the  chief  Neddy  K — ny  —  n,  a£;ain; 

Might  tell  how  it  roar'd  in  R  —  thd — ne. 
How  from  D  —  ws  —  n  it  died  off"  genteelly,  — 

How  hollow  it  rung  from  the  crown 
Of  the  fat-pated  Marquis  of  E  —  y ; 

How,  on  hearing  my  Lord  of  G e. 

Thistle-eaters,  the  stoutest,  gave  way. 

Outdone,  in  tlieir  own  special  line, 
By  the  forty-ass  power  of  his  bray! 

But,  no, —  for  so  humble  a  bard 
'T  is  a  subject  too  trying  to  touch  on; 

Such  noblemen's  names  are  too  liard, 
And  their  noddles  too  soft  to  dwell  much  on. 

Oh  Echo,  sweet  nymph  of  the  hill. 
Of  the  dell,  and  the  deep  sounding  shelves; 

If,  in  spite  of  Narcissus,  you  still 
Take  to  fools  who  are  charm'd  with  themselves, 

Who  knows  but,  some  morning  retiring 
To  walk  by  the  Trent's  wooded  side. 

You  may  meet  with  N  ~  wc  —  stle,  admiring 
His  own  lengthen'd  ears  in  the  tide! 

Or  on  into  Cambria  straying, 

Find  K  — n^ — ji,  that  double-tongued  elf. 
In  his  love  ol  oM-cendency.  braying 
A  Brunswick  duet  with  himseU'! 
^  Commonly  called  '^  Paddy  Blake's  Kchoes." 
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INCANTATION. 

FROM  TBB  NEW  TRAGBDT  OF  '^THR  BRUNBWICKBR8.** 

SCENE.  —  Penenden  Plain .    In  the  middle,  a  cnldron  boiling,    Thnnder^  —  Enter 

three   Brunsuicker9, 

l«f .   J?nifi».  —  Thrice  bath  scribbling  K  —  ny  —  n  scrawrd, 
2rf.     Brums,  —  Once  hath  fool  N  —  wc  -  stle  bawfil, 
.^.    Bruns,  —  B  —  xl  —  y  snores :  —  't  is  time,  't  is  time, 
Isf.   Bruns*  —  Round  about  the  caldron  go ; 

'In  the  poisonous  nonsense  throw. 

Bigot  spite,  that  long  hath  grown 

Like  a  toad  within  a  stone, 

Sweltering  in  the  heart  of  S  —  tt, 

Boil  we  in  the  Brunswick  pot. 
^//.  —  Dribble,  dribble,  nonsense  dribble, 

Eld  —  n,  talk,  and  K  —  ny  -  n,  scribble. 
2d.  JBrwtM.  —  Slaver  from  N  -  wc  -  stle^s  qiiill 

In  the  noisome  mess  distil, 

Brimming  high  oar  Brunswick  broth 

Both  with  venom  and  with  froth. 

Mix  the  brains  (though  apt  to  hash  ill, 

Being  scant)  of  Lord  M  —  ntc  —  shel. 

With  that  malty  stuff  which  C-r— s 

Drivels  as  no  other  man  does. 

Catch  (f  e.  if  catch  yon  can) 

One  idea,  spick  and  span. 

From  my  Lord  of  S  —  y. 

One  idea  though  it  be 

Smaller  than  the  ^^happy  flea,** 

Which  his  sire,  in  sonnet  terse, 

Wedded  to  immortal  verse.* 

Though  to  rob  the  son  is  sin, 

Pat  his  one  idea  in; 

And,  to  keep  it  company.* 

Let  that  conjuror  W  — ncn — Is  — a 

Prop  but  half  another  tliere. 

If  he  hath  so  mudi  to  spare. 

Dreams  of  murders  and  of  arsons, 

HatchM  in  heads  of  Irish  parsons, 

Bring  from  every  hole  and  comer. 

Where  ferocious  priests,  like  H— n — r, . 

Purely  for  religious  good. 

Cry  aloud  for  Papists'  blood,  — 

Blood  for  W  —  lis,  and  such  old  women. 

At  their  ease  to  wade  and  swim  in. 

J/l.  —  Dribble,  dribble,  nonsense  dribble, 

B  -  xl — y,  talk,  and  K  -  ny — n,  scribble. 
Sd,  Arufis.— Now  the  charm  begin  to  brew; 

Sisters,  sisters,  add  thereto 

Scraps  of  L  —  thbr  —  dge's  old  speeches, 

MixM  with  leather  from  his  breeches. 

Rinsings  of  old  B  — xl  —  y's  brains, 

Thickened  (if  yoa  'II  take  the  pains) 

With  that  jMilp  which  rags  create. 

In  their  middle,  nympha  state, 

*  Alluding  to  a  well-known  lyric  romposlrion  of  the  laie  Marquis,  which,  with  a 
alight  alteraUoo,  might  be  addressed  either  to  a  flea  or  a  fly*  For  InstaBce:-- 

"Oh,  happy,  happy,  happy  fly, , 
If  I  were  yoa,  or  you  were  I." 

Or, 

Ob,  happy,  happy,  happy  flea, 
If  I  were  you,  or  yoa  were  mes 
But  since,  alait!  that  cannot  be, 
I  must  remain  Lord  S       ^  y. 
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Ere,  like  iiuecti  frail  and  gnnny, 
Forth  Uiey  wing  abroad  as  money. 
There  —  the  Hell-broth  we*ve  enchanted  — 
Now  but  one  thing  more  is  wanted. 
Squeeze  o^er  all  that  Orange  juice, 

—  ^i keep*  corkM  for  use. 

Which,  to  work  the  better  spell,  is 
Coloured  deep  with  blood  of  — ^, 
Blood  of  powers  far  more  yarious 
£T*n  than  that  of  Januarins, 
Since  so  great  a  charm  hangs  o*er  it 
England*8  parsons  bow  before  it! 

J/l.~  Dribble,  dribble,  nonsense  dribble, 
B — xl — y,  talk,  and  K — ny— n,  scribble. 

2d.  llnms.  — Cool  it  now  with ^"s  blood. 

So  the  charm   is  firm  and  good*  [Egemi, 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  POLITICIAN. 

**Whsiir*br  you  *re  in  doubt,  said  a  Sage  I  once  knew, 
*Twixt  two  lines  of  conduct  which  course  to  pursue, 
Ask  a  woman*s  advice,  and,  whatever  she  advise. 
Do .  the  very  reverse,  and  you  *re  sure  to  be  wise. 

Of  the  same  use  as  guides  are  the  Brnnswicker  throng ; 
In  their  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  so  instinctively  wrong. 
That,  whatever  they  counsel,  act,  talk,  or  indite, 
Take  the  opposite  course,  and  you  *re  sure  to  be  right. 
So  golden  this  rule,  that,  had  nature  denied  yon 
The  use  of  that  finger-post.  Reason,  to  guide  you,— > 
Were  you  even  more  doltish  than  any  given  man  is. 
More  soft  than  N — wc— stle  — more  twaddling  than  Van  is, 
l*d  stake  my  repute,  on  the  following  conditions, 
To  make  yon  the  soundest  of  sound  politicians. 

Place  yourself  near  the  skirts  of  some  high-flying  Tory,  — 

Some  Brunswicker  parson,  of  port-drinking  glory ,  — - 

Watch  well  how  he  dines^  dunng  any  great  Question, — 

What  makes  him  feed  gaily,  what  spoils  his  digestion,  — 

And  always  feel  sure  that  hi$  joy  o^r  a  stew 

Portends  a  dear  case  of  dyspepsia  to  yoti. 

Read  him  backwards,  like  Hebrew  —  whatever  he  wishes. 

Or  praises,  note  down  as  absurd  or  pernicious. 

Like  the  folks  of  a  weather-house,  niifting  about. 

When  he*s  oul  be  an  fn,  ^when  he^s  in,  be  an  Out, 

Keep  him  always  reversed  in  your  thoughts,  night  and  day, 

Like  an  Irish  barometer  turned  the  wrong  way:  — 

If  he*s  up,  you  may  swear  that  foul  weather  is  nigh ; 

If  he*8  dotm,  you  may  look  for  a  bit  of  blue  sky. 

Never  mind  what  debaters  or  journalists  say. 

Only  ask  what  he  thinks,  and  then  tliink  t*  other  way. 

Does  he  hate  the  Small-note  Bill?  then  firmly  rely 

The  Small-note  BilPs  a  blessing,  though  you  don't  know  why. 

Is  Brougham  his  aversion?  then  Harry *s  your  man. 

Does  he  auake  at  O'Connell?  take  doubly  to  Dan. 

Is  he  all  ror  the  Turks?  Uien  at  once  take  tlie  whole 

Russian  Empire  (Czar,  Cossacks,  and  all)  to  your  soul. 

In  short,  whatsoever  he  talks,  thinks,  or  is. 

Be  your  thoughts ,  words,  and  essence  the  contrast  of  his. 

Nay,  as  Siamese  ladies  — at  least,  the  polite  ones  — 

All  paint  their  teeth  black,  *cause  the  devil  has  white  ones  — 

If  ev*n ,  by  the  chances  of  time  or  of  tide. 

Your  Tory,  for  once,  should  have  sense  on  his  side. 

Even  then  stand  aloof,  ~  for,  be  sure  that  Old  Nick, 

When  a  Tory  talks  sensibly,  means  you  some  trick. 
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Snch  my  recipe  is, — and,  in  one  single  yerte, 
I  shall  now,  in  conclasion,  its  substance  rehearse. 
Be  all  that  a  Brans  wicker  is  not.  nor  covlJ  be, 
And  then — yoa^ll  be  all  that  an  honest  man  should  be. 


EPISTLE  OF  CONDOLENCE. 

FROM  A  SLAVB-LORD    TO  A  COTTON-LORD. 

AiAs!  my  dear  friend,  what  a  state  of  affairs! 

How  unjustly  we  both  are  despoiPd  of  our  rights! 
Not  a  pound  of  black  flesh  shall  I  leave  to  my  heirs, 
Nor  must  you  any  more  work  to  death  little  whites. 

Both  forced  to  submit  to  that  general  controller 
Of  King,  Lords,  and  cotton-mills  —  Public  Opinion, 

No  more  shall  you  beat  with  a  big  billy-roller, 
Nor  1  with  the  cart-whip  assert  my  dominion. 

Whereas,  were  we  snfferM  to  do  as  we  please 
With  our  Blacks  and  our  Whites,  as  ot  yore  we  were  let, 

We  might  range  them  alternate,  like  harpsichord  keys, 
And  between  us  thump  out  a  good  piebald  duet* 

But  this  fun  is  all  oyer;  —  farewell  to  the  zest 
Which  Slayery  now  lends  to  each  tea-cup  we  sip; 

Which  makes  still, the  cruellest  coffee  tlie  best. 
And  that  sugar  the  sweetest  which  smacks  of  the  whip. 

Farewell,  too ,  the  Factory's  white  picaninnies, ,  — 
Small  living  machines,  which ,  if  lloggM  to  their  tasks^ 

Mix  so  well  with  their  namesakes,  tlie  ^^Billies*'  and  *'Jenmes,'* 
That  which  have  got  souls  in  *em  nobody  asks ;  — 

Little  Maids  of  the  Mill,  who,  themselves  but  ill-fed. 
Are  obliged,  'mong  their  other  benevolent  cares. 

To  ''keep  feeding  the  scribblers,''  *  —  and  better,  't  is  said, 
Than  old  Blackwood  or  Fraser  have  ever  fed  theirs. 

All  this  is  now  o'er,  and  so  dismal  my  loss  is. 
So  hard  't  is  to  part  from  tlie  smack  of  the  thong. 

That  I  mean  (from  pure  love  for  the  old  whipping  process) 
To  take  to  whipt  syllabub  all  my  life  long. 


THE  GHOST  OF  MILTIADES.* 


Ah  ftuodes  dubios  Seripiia  exarsit  amator!— Ovio. 


Thb  Ghost  of  Miltiades  came  at  night. 
And  he  stood  by  the  bed  of  the  Benthamite, 
And  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  thrill'd  the  frame, 
''If  ever  the  sound  of  Marathon's  name 
Hath  fired  thy  blood  or  flush'd  thy  brow, 
-     Lover  of  Liberty,  rouse  thee  now!" 

The  Benthamite,  yawning,  left  his  bed  — 
Away  to  tlie  Stock  Exchange  he  sped, 
And  he  found  the  Scrip  of  Greece  so  high. 
That  it  fired  his  blood ,  it  fiush'd  his  eye. 
And  oh,  't  was  a  sight  for  the  Ghost  to  see, 

1  One  of  the  operations  In  coUon-mills  usually  perfonned  by  children. 

2  These  verses,  which  appeared  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  any  of  the  others 
in  this  volume,  were  Cfor  a  reason  which  now  no  longer  exists}  omitted  in  the  former 
collection,  ontiUed,  **Casli,  Com,  and  Catholics." 
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For  never  was  Greek  more  Greek  than  he! 

And  still  as  the  premium  higher  went, 

His  ecstasy  rose —  so  much  per  cent. 

(As  we  see  in  a  glass,  that  tells  the  weather, 

The  heat  and  the  silver  rise  together). 

And  Liberty  sang  from  the  patriot's  lip. 

While  a  voice  from  his  pocket  whisper'd  "Scrip!" 

The  Ghost  of  MiltiaiJes  came  again;  — 

He  smiled,  as  the  pale  moon  smiles  through  rain. 

For  his  soul  was  g^tad  at  that  patriot  strain; 

(And  poor,  dear  ghost  -  how  little  he  knew 

The  jobs  and  the  tricks  of  the  Philhellene  crew!) 

'^Blessings ,  and  thanks !"  was  all  he  said ; 

Then,  melting  away,  like  a  night- dream,  iled! 

The  Benthamite  hears  —  amazed  that  ghosts 

Could  be  such  fools  -  and  away  he  posts, 

A  patriot  still?  Ah  no,  ah  no  — 

Goddess  of  Freedom,  thy  Scrip  is  low, 

And,  warm  and  fond  as  thy  lovers  are, 

Thou  triest  their  passion  when  under  |Mir« 

The  Benthamke's  ardor  fast  decays, 

By  turns  he  weeps,  and  swears,  and  prays. 

And  wishes  the  d  —  1  had  Crescent  and  Cross, 

Ere  he  had  been  forced  to  sell  at  a  loss. 

They  quote  him  the-  Stock  of  various  nations. 

But,  spite  of  his  classic  associations, 

Lord,  how  he  loathes  the  Greek  quointums! 

"Who  '11  buy  my  Scrip?    Who  'U  buy  my  Scrip?" 

Is  now  the  theme  of  tlie  patriot's  lip, 

As  he  runs  to  tell  how  hard  his  lot  is 

To  Messrs.  Orlando  and  Luriottis, 

And  says,  "Oh  Greece,  for  Liberty's  sake. 

Do  buy  my  Scrip,  and  I  vow  to  break 

Those  dark  unholy  botuU  of  thine—- 

If  you  '11  only  consent  to  buy  up  minel** ' 

The  Ghost  of  Miltiades  came  once  more ;  — 

His  brow,  like  the  night,  was  lowering  o'er, 

And  he  said,  with  a  look  that  fiash'd  dismay, 

•*0f  Liberty's  foes  the  worst  are  they. 

Who  turn  to  a  trade  her  cause  divine. 

And  gamble  for  gold  on  Freedom's  shrine!'* 

Thus  saying,  the  Ghost,  as  he  took  his  flight. 

Gave  a  Parthian  kick  to  the  Benthamite, 

Which  sent  him,  whimpering,  off  to  Jeriy  — 

And  vanish'd  away  to  the  Stygian  ferry! 


ALARMING  INTELLIGENCE-REVOLUTION  IN  THE  DICTIONARY— ONE 

GALT  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  IT. 

God  preserve  us!  — tliere's  nothing  now  safe  from  assault;-— 
Thrones  topuling  around,  churches  brought  to  the  hammer; 

And  accounts  have  just  reach' d  us  that  one  Mr.  Oali 
Has  declared  open  war  against  English  and  Grammar  I 

He  had  long  been  suspected  of  some  such  design. 
And,  the  better  his  wicked  intentions  t*  arrive  at, 

Had  lately  'mong  C  —  lb n's  troops  of  the  line 

(The  penny-a-line  men),  enlisted  as  private. 

There  scliool'd,  with  a  rabble  of  words  at  command, 
Scotch,  English,  and  slang,  in  promiscuous  alliance, 

He  at  length,  against  Syntax  has  taken  his  stand, 
And  sets  all  the  Nine  Parts  of  Speech  at  deiiance* 

Next  advices,  no  doubt,  further  facts  will  afford; 
In  the  mean  time  tlie  danger  most  imminent  grows, 
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He  has  taken  the  Life  of  one  eminent  Lord, 
And  who  he  *il  next  moriler  the  Lord  only  knows. 

Wednetdajf  Evenings 

Since  oar  last,  matters,  lackily,  look  more  serene; 

Though  the  rebel,  *t  is  stated,  to  aid  his  defection, 
Has  seized  a  great  Powder — no,  Puff  Magazine, 

And  the  explosions  are  dreadful  in  every  direction. 

What  his  meaning  exactly  is  nobody  knows. 

As  he  talks  (in  a  strain  of  intense  botheration) 
Of  lyrical  "ichor,"  *  "gelatinous"  prose,' 

And  a  mixture  caU'd  amber  immortalization.' 

NmD,  he  raves  of  a  bard  he  once  happened  to  meet. 
Seated  high  "among  rattlings,"  and  churning  a  sonnet;^ 

JVbtr,  talks  of  a  mystery,  wrapped  in  a  sheet. 
With  a  halo  (by  way  of  a  night-cap)  upon  it! ' 

We  shudder  in  tracing  these  terrible  lines ; 

Something  bad  tliey  must  mean,  tlio*  we  can*t  make  it  out; 
For,  whatever  may  be  guess*d  of  Galt^s  secret  designs. 

That  they*re  all  Anti-Engliah  no  Christian  can  doubt. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  A  LATE  MEETING  OF  REVERENDS  AND 

RIGHT  REVERENDS. 

Rbsoltbd.— to  stick  to  every  particle 
Of  every  Creed  and  every  Article, 
Reforming  nought,  or  great  or  little, 
We'U  sUnchly  stand  by  "every  tittle,"* 
And  scorn  the  swallow  of  that  soul 
Which  cannot  boldly  bolt  the  whole. 

Resolved,  that,  though  St.  Athanasins 
In  damning  souls  is  rather  spacious,  — 
Though  wide  and  far  his  curses  fall. 
Our  Church  "hath  stomach  for  tliem  all; 
And  those  who  *re  not  content  with  sucli, 
May  e'en  be  d  —  d  ten  times  as  much. 
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Resolved,  —  such  liberal  souls  are  we, — 
Though  hating  Nonconformity, 
We  yet  believe  tlie  cash  no  worse  is 
That  comes  from  Nonconformist  parses. 
Indifferent  whence  the  money  reaches 
The  pockets  of  our  reverend  breeches. 
To  us  the  Jumper's  jingling  penny 
Chinks  with  a  tone  as  sweet  as  any; 
And  ev'n  our  old  friends  Yea  and  Nay 
May  through  the  nose  for  ever  pray. 
If  also  through  the  nose  they  Ul  pay. 

Resolved,  that  Hooper,^  Latimer^'  «, 

1  ^*Tliat  dark  diseased  ichor  which  coloured  his  effusions."—  Gait's  Life  of  Byrou, 

2  "That  gelatinous  character  of  their  eflTusions."— /</. 

3  "The  poetical  embalniiiiKiil,  or  rather  amber  immortalisation."— /</. 

4  ^tSilting  amidst  the  shrouds  and  raltlings,  churning  an  inarticulate  melody."— iJ. 

5  "He  was  a  mystery  in  a  winding-sheet,  crowned  wiiha  halo."— 7</. 

6  One  of  the  quenlionii  propounded  to  the  Puritans  in  1573  was— "Whether  the  Book 
of  Ser>'ice  was  Kood  and  Kouly,  every  tittle  grounded  on  the  Holy  Scripture  IT"  On  whicli 
stM  honest  Di:i8enter  remarks  —  "Surely  they  had  a  wonderful  opinion  of  their  Service 
Book  that  there  was  not  a  Utile  amiss  in  it." 

7  "They,"  the  Bishops,  "know  that  the  primitive  Church  had  no  such  Bishops.  If  the 
fovrth  part  of  the  bishopric  remained  unto  (he  Bishop,  il  were  sufficient."— 0»  the  Com^ 
wumdmeute^  p.  72. 

8  "Since  (he  Prelates  were  made  Lords  and  Nobles,  the  plough  standelh,  there  Is  no 
weik  dene,  (he  people  starve."  —  Lat^  Serm, 
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And  Cranmer/  all  extremely  err, 

In  taking  sach  a  low-bred  yiew, 

Of  what  Lords  Spiritaal  onght  to  do :  — 

All  owing  to  the  fact,  poor  men, 

That  Mother  Church  was  modest  then. 

Nor  knew  what  golden  eggs  her  goose. 

The  Public,  would  in  time  produce. 

One  Pisgah  peep  at  modern  Durham 

To  far  more  lordly  thoughts  would  stir  *em. 

Resolved,  that  when  we.  Spiritual  Lords, 

Whose  income  just  enough  affords 

To  keep  our  Spiritual  Lordships  cozy, 

Are  told,  by  Antiquarians  prosy, 

How  ancient  Bishops  cut  up  theirs. 

Giving  the  poor  the  largest  shares, — 

Our  answer  is,  in  one  short  word. 

We  think  it  pious,  but  absurd. 

Those  good  men  made  the  world  their  debtor, 

But  we,  the  Church  reformed,  know  better; 

And,  taking  all  that  all  can  pay. 

Balance  the  account  tlie  other  way. 

Resolved,  our  thanks  profoundly  due  are 
To  last  month's  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
Who  proves  (by  arguments  so  dear. 
One  sees  how  much  he  holds  tter  year) 
That  England's  Church,  though  out  of  date, 
Must  still  be  left  to  lie  in  state, 
^       As  dead,  as  rotten,  and  as  grand  as 
The  mummy  of  King  Osymandyas, 
All  pickled  snug;  —  the  brains  drawn  out'  — 
Fine  costly  cerements  swathed  about,— 
And  **Touch  me  not,"  those  words  terriiiCy 
Scrawrd  o*er  her  in  good  hieroglyphia 


SIR  ANDREW'S  DREAM. 


^*Nee  tu  sperne  piis  venlentla  somnia  portis : 
Cum  pia  veuerunt  somnia,  pondus  habent" 

FropeH.y  Uh.  4,  JK«^.  7. 

AS  snug,  on  a  Sunday  eve ,  of  late, 
In  his  easy  chair  Sir  Andrew  sate. 
Being  much  too  pious,  as  every  one  knows, 
To  do  aught,  of  a  Sunday  eve,  but  doze, 
-  He  dreamt  a  dream ,  dear  holy  man. 
And  I  '11  tell  you  his  dream  as  well  as  I  can. 
He  found  himself,  to  his  great  amaze, 
In  Charles  the  First's  high  Tory  days. 
And  just  at  the  time  that  gravest  oi  courts 
Had  publish'd  its  Book  of  Sunday  Sports. '  — 
Sunday  Sports!  what  a  tiling  for  the  ear 
Of  our  Andrew,  even  in  sleep,  to  hear!  — 
It  chanced  to  be,  too,  a  Sabbath  day. 
When  the  people  from  church  were  coming  awsy; 

1  **0f  whom  have  come. all  Ihese  glorious  litles,  styles,  and  pomps  into  theChurek 
But  1  would  that  I,  and  all  my  brethren,  the  BishopA,  would  leave  all  our  styles,  »■■ 
write  the  styles  of  our  offices,^'  ^c.  —  lAfe  of  Cranmer^  6y  Sttype,  appendix, 

2  Part  of  the  process  of  embalmment. 

3  The  Book  of  Sports^  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Moreton,  was  ilrst  put  forth  in  the  reijra 
of  James  I.,  1618,  and  afterwards  republished,  atjhe  advice  of  Laud,  by  Charles  I.,  1^ 
with  an  injunction  that  it  sliould  be  '^made  public  by  order  from  the  Bishops."  We  oat 
it  therein  declared,  that  ^*for  his  ^ood  pf^opfe's  recreation,  His  MiU<i«(y'(i  pleasure  wssj 
that  after  the  end  of  divine  service  they  should  not  be  disturbed,  letted ,  or  dlsooaraK«d 
from  any  lawful  recreation,  such  as  dancing,  either  of  men  or  women,  archery  lor  mea, 
leapin^r,  vaulting,  or  any  such  harmless  recreations,  nor  having  of  May-jsames,  Wlnl- 
sun-ales,  orMorris-dances,  or  setting  up  ofMay-poleSyOr  other  sports  therewiUi  vaed,"  ^c 


«« 
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And  Andrew  with  horror  heard  this  song, 
As  the  smiling  sinners  flockM  along: — 
*'Long  life  to  the  Bishops,  harra!  hurra!  , 

For  a  week  of  work  and  a  Sand  ay  of  play 
Make  the  poor  man^s  life  ran  merry  away/* 

*'The  Bishops!"  quoA  Andrew,  "Popish,  I  gness. 
And  he  grinn*d  with  conscioos  holiness. 
Bat  the  song  went  on,  and,  to  brim  the  cop 
Of  poor  Andy's  anguish,  the  fiddles  struck  up ! 

*'Come,  take  out  the  lasses — let*s  haye  a  dance — 
For  the  Bishops  allow  us  to  skip  our  fill. 
Well  knowing  that  no  one*s  the  more  in  advance 

On  the  road  to  heaven,  for  standing  still. 
Oh,  it  never  was  meant  that  grim  grimaces 

Should  sour  the  cream  of  a  creed  of  love ; 
Or  that  fellows  with  long  disastrous  faces 
Alone  should  sit  among  cherubs  above. 

Then  hurra  for  the  Bishops,  &c 

*'  For  Sunday  fun  we  never  can  fail. 

When  the  church  herself  each  sport  points  out;  — 
There's  May-games,  archery,  Whitsun-ale, 

And  a  May-pole  nigh  to  dance  about. 
Or,  if  chance  we  be  for  a  pole  hard  driven, 

Some  lone  lank  saint,  of  aspect  fell. 
With  his  pockets  on  earth,  and  his  nose  in  heaven. 

Will  do  for  a  May-pole  just  as  well. 
Then  hurra  for  the  Bishops,  hurra!  hurra! 
A  week  of  work  and  a  Sabbath  of  play 
Make  the  poor  man's  life  run  merry  away.* 


«« 


To  Andy,  who  does  n't  much  deal  in  history. 

This  Sunday  scene  was  a  downright  mystery; 

And  God  knows  where  might  have  ended  the  joke, 

But,  in  trying  to  stop  the  fiddles,  he  woke. 

And  the  odd  thing  is  (as  the  rumour  goes) 

That  since  that  dream,—  which,  one  would  suppose. 

Should  have  made  his  godly  stomach  rise. 

Even  more  than  ever,  'gainst  Sunday  pies. 

He  has  view'd  things  quite  with  different  eyes; 

Is  beginning  to  take,  on  matters  divine, 

Like  Charles  and  his  Bishops,  the  aporiing  line,— > 

Is  all  for  Christians  jigging  in  pairs. 

As  an  interlude  'twixt  Sunday  prayers;  — 

Nay,  talks  of  getting  Archbishop  H— 1  — y 

To  bring  in  a  Bill,  enacting  duly. 

That  all  good  Protestants,  from  this  date, 

May,  freely  and  lawfully,  recreate. 

Of  a  Sunday  eve,  their  spirits  moody, 

With  Jack  in  the  Straw,  or  Punch  and  Judy. 


LOVE  SONG. 

TO  MISS • 

Air.— "Come,  live  wltb  me  and  be  my  love." 

CoMS  wed  with  me,  and  we  will  write. 

My  Blue  of  Blues ,  from  mom  till  night 

Chased  from  our  classic  souls  shall  be 

All  thoughts  of  vulgar  progeny; 

And  thou  shalt  walk  through  smiling  rows 

Of  chubby  duodecimos. 

While  I,  to  match  thy  products  nearly. 

Shall  lie-in  of  a  quarto  yearly. 

^T  is  true,  ev*n  books  entail  some  trouble; 
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Bat  Uv§  productions  give  one  double. 

Correcting  children  is  mcft  bother,^ 

While  printers'  dev'ls  correct  the  other. 

Just  think,  my  own  Malthnsian  dear. 

How  much  more  decent  *t  is  to  hear 

From  male  or  female, — as  it  may  be,— 

"How  is  your  book?"  than  "How  's  your  baby?'' 

And,  whereas  physic  and  wet  'nurses 

Do  much  exhaust  paternal  purses, 

Our  books,  if  rickety,  may  go 

And  be  well  dry-nursed  in  the  Row; 

And ,  when  God  wills  to  take  them  hence. 

Are  buried  at  the  Rmvs  expense. 

Besides,  (as  't  is  well  proTed  by  thee. 
In  thy  own  Works,  toU  93), 
The  march,  just  now ,  of  population 
So  much  outstrips  all  moderation. 
That  ev*n  prolific  herring-shoals 
Keep  pace  not  with  our  erring  souls.  ^ 
Oh  far  more  proper  and  well-bred 
To  stick  to  writing  books  instead; 
And  show  the  world  liow  two  Blue  lovers 
Can  coalesce,  like  two  book-covers, 
(Sheep-skin,  or  calf,  or  such  wise  leather) 
LetterM  at  back,  and  stitchM  together, 
Fondly  as  first  the  binder  fix'd  'em. 
With  nought  but — literature  betwixt  'em. 


SUNDAY  ETHICS. 

A.  SCOTCH   ODE. 

PciR,  profligate  Londoners,  having  heard  tell 

That  the  De'il  's  got  amang  ye,  and  fearing  't  is  true. 

We  ha'  sent  ye  a  mon  wha  's  a  match  for  his  spell, 

A  chiel  o'  our  ain,  that  the  De'il  himsel 
Will  be  glad  to  keep  clear  of,  one  Andrew  Agnew. 

So,  at  least,  ye  may  reckon,  for  ane  day  entire 

In  ilka  long  week  ye'll  be  tranauil  enough. 
As  Auld  Nick,  do  him  justice,  abuors  a  Scotch  squire, 
An'  would  sooner  gae  roast  by  his  ain  kitchen  fire 

Than  pass  a  hale  Sunday  wi'  Andrew  Agnew. 

For  bless  the  gude  mon,  gin  he  had  his  ain  way. 
He  'd  na  let  a  cat,  on  &e  Sabbath  say  "mew," 

Nae  birdie  maun  whistle,  nae  lambie  maun  play. 

An'  Phoebus  himsel  could  na  travel  that  day. 
As  he  'd  find  a  new  Joshua  in  Andie  Agnew. 

Only  hear,  in  your  Senate,  how  awfu'  he  cries, 
"Wae,  wae  to  a'  sinners  who  boil  an'  who  stew! 

Wae^  wae  to  a'  eaters  o'  Sabbath-baked  pies. 

For  as.  surely  again  shall  the  crust  thereof  rise 
In  judgment  against  ye ,"  saith  Andrew  Agnew ! 

Ye  may  think,  from  a'  this,  that  oor  Andie  's  the  lad 

To  ca'  o'er  the  coals  your  nobeelity,  too ; 
That  their  drives,  o'  a  Sunday,  wi'  flunkies,  *  a'  clad 
Like  shawmen,  behind  'em ,  would  mak  tlie  mon  mad,  — 

But  he  's  nae  sic  a  noodle,  our  Andie  Agnew. 

1  See  '^Ella  of  6ar\'eloch."  —  Garveloch  beinir  a  place  where  there  was  slsrff 
henring-flshery,  bat  where,  aa  Me  are  told  by  the  aalhor,  ''Uie  people  Increased  mii» 
faster  than  the  produce."  i  i*    f 

2  Ser\'ants  in  liver>'. 
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If  Lairds  an*  fine  Ladies ,  on  Sunday,  think  right 

To  gang  to  the  deevil,  — as  maist  o*  em  do,^ 
To  stop  them  onr  Andie  would  tliink  na  polite; 
And  *t  is  odds  (if  the  chiel  could  get  ony  thing  by  *t) 

Bot  he  M  follow  *em,  booing,  ^  would  Andrew  Agnew. 


AWFUL  EVENT. 

Yes,  W  — nch  —  Is  —  (I  tremble  while  I  pen  it), 
W — nch  —  Is  —  a*8  Earl  hath  cut  the  British  Senate,^ 
Hath  said  to  England^s  Peers,  in  accent  gruff, 
That  for  ye  ail,"  [snapping  his  lingers,]  and  exit,  in  a  huff! 


(( 


Disastrous  news !  —  like  that,  of  old,  which  spread 
From  shore  to  shore,  "our  mighty  Pan  is  dead,** 
0*er  the  cross  benches  (cross  from  being  crost) 
Sounds  the  loud  wail,  "Our  W— nch — Is — a  is  lost!*' 

Which  of  ye ,  Lords,  that  heard  him ,  can  forget 
The  deep  impression  of  that  awful  threat, 
**1  quit  your  house !!  ** — *midst  all  that  histories  tell, 
I  know  but  one  eyent  that  *8  parallel:  — 


It  chanced  at  Drury  Lane,  one  Easter  night. 

When  the  gay  Gods,  too  blest  to  be  polite, 

Gods  at  their  ease,  like  those  of  learn'd  Lucretius, 

Laugb*d.  whistled,  groaned,  uproariously  facetious,—- 

A  weU-dress*d  member  of  the  middle  gallery. 

Whose  **ears  polite**  disdained  such  low  canaillerie, 

Rose  in  his  place --so  grand,  yon  *d  almost  swear 

Lord  W  — ncn  -  Is  -  a  himself  stood  towering  there,  — 

And,  like  that  Lord  of  dignity  and  noiM, 

Said,  "Silence,  fellows,  or  1  *ll  leave  the  house!!** 

How  brook*d  the  Gods  this  speech?   Ah,  well-a-day, 

That  speech  so  fine  should  be  so  thrown  away ! 

In  vain  did  this  mid-gallery  grandee 

Assert  his  own  two-shilling  dignity,— 

In  vain  he  menaced  to  withdraw  (he  ray 

Of  his  own  full  price  countenance  away,  - 

Fun  against  Dignity  is  fearful  odds. 

And  as  the  Lords  laugh  now^  so  giggled  then  the  Gods! 


THE  NUMBERING  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

PARODY  OM  SIR  CHARLES    HAN.     WILLIAMS*8    FAMOUS  ODE, 
'^Com€,  Clot,  and  give  me  eweet  kiesee." 


"We  want  more  Churclies  and  more  Clergymen.*' 

Biehop  of  London*s  late  Charge, 

"Rectomm  nnmerom,  terris  pereontibos,  angeuL*' 

Claudian,  in  Eutrop. 


Come  ,  give  ns  more  Livings  and  Rectors, 

For.  richer  no  realm  ever  gave; 
But  way,  ye  unchristian  objectors. 

Do  ye  ask  as  how  many  we  crave?' 

1  For  the  "gnde  effects  and  nteeliiy  of  booing,"  see  the  Man  of  the  World, 

2  Come,  Cloe,  and  give  me  sweet  kisses. 
For  sweeter  sure  never  girl  frave; 
Bnt  why,  in  the  midst  of  my  blisses. 
Bo  yea  ask  me  how  many  Td  have? 
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Oh,  there  canH  be  too  many  rich  Lirings 
For  soala  of  the  Plaratist  kind, 

Who,  despising  old  Cocker's  misgiTings, 
To  niimbers  can  ne'er  be  coniuied. 

Count  the  cormorants  hovering  aboot,' 
At  the  time  their  fish  season  sets  in, 

When  these  models  of  keen  diners-^ut 
Are  preparing  their  beaks  to  begin. 

Count  the  rooks  that,  in  clerical  dresses. 
Flock  round  when  the  harvest  's  in  olay, 

And.  not  minding  the  farmer's  distresseb. 
Like  devils  in  grain  peck  away. 

Go,  number  the  locusts  in  heaven,' 
On  their  way  to  some  titheable  shore; 

And  when  so  many  Parsons  yon  've  given, 
We  still  shall  be  craving  for  more. 

Then,  unless  ye  the  Church  would  submerge,  ye 
Must  leave  us  in  peace  to  augment; 

For  the  wretch  who  could  number  the  Clergy, 
With  few  will  be  ever  content*^ 


A  SAD  CASE. 


*'If  it  be  the  undergraduate  season  at  which  this  rahiea  relig^out  Is  to  he  so  feaifU, 
what  secariiy  has  Mr.  Goulboom  SKainst  it  at  this  moment,  when  his  son  is  actually 
exposed  to  the  full  venom  of  an  association  with  Dissenters  r"  —  TAe  TYotm,  Marcfe  2&. 

How  sad  a  case!— just  think  of  it — 

If  G — lb  —  n  junior  should  be  bit— 

By  some  insanse  Dissenter,  roaming 

Through  Granta's  halls,  at  large  and  foaming. 

And  with  that  aspect,  itUra  crabbed. 

Which  marks  Dissenters  wJien  they  're  rabid! 

God  only  knows  what  mischiefs  might 

Result  from  this  one  single  bite. 

Or  how  the  venom,  once  suck'd  in. 

Might  spread  and  rage  through  kita  and  kin. 

Mad  folks,  of  all  denominations. 

First  turn  upon  their  own  relations: 

So  that  mu  G  — lb  ~  n,  fairly  bit. 

Might  end  in  maddening  the  whole  kit. 

Till,  ah,  ye  gods,  we'd  have  to  rue 

Our  G — lb  —  n  senior  bitten  too; 

The  Hychurchphobia  in  those  veins, 

Where  Tory  blood  now  redly  reigns; 

And  that  dear  man,  who  now  perceives 

Salvation  only  in  lawn  sleeves. 

Might,  tainted  by  such  coarse  infection. 

Run  mad  in  the  opposite  direction, 

And  think,  poor  man,  't  is  only  given 

To  linsey-woolsey  to  reach  Heaven! 

1  For  whilst  I  love  thee  above  measure. 

To  numbers  111  ne'  er  be  conined. 

2  Count  the  bees  (hat  on  Hybla  are  playing, 

Count  (he  flowers  (hat  enamel  its  fleidtf. 
Count  the  flocks ,  ^c 

3  Go  number  (he  stars  in  (he*heaven, 

Count  how  many  sands  on  (he  shore; 
When  so  many  kisses  you've  given, 
I  still  Ahall  be  craving  for  more. 

4  But  (he  wretch  who  can  number  his  kiasen, 

With  few  will  be  ever  eontent. 
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Jnst  fancy  what  a  shock  *t  would  be 
Our  G  ~  lb  —  n  in  his  fits  to  see, 
Tearing  into  a  thonsaad  particles 
His  once-loTed  Nine  and  Thirty  Articles; 
(Those  Articles  his  friend,  the  Doke,* 
For  Gospel,  t*  other  nigM,  mistook;) 
Cursing  cathedrals,  deans,  and  singers,—* 
Wishing  the  ropes  might  fkang  the  ringers,— 
Pelting  the  church  -with  blasphemies, 
Eyen  worse  than  Parson  B — v^ — rl — y*s; — 
And  ripe  for  soTering  Church  and  State, 
Like  any  creedless  reprobate. 
Or  like  that  class  of  Methodists 
Prince  Waterloo  sfyles  ^'AtheistsP* 

But  *t  is  too  much,— the  Muse  turns  pale, 
And  o'er  the  picture  drops  a  veil. 
Praying,  God  save  the  G— lb  — rns  all 
From  mad  Dissenters,  great  and  small! 


A  DREAM  OF  HINDOSTAN. 


'tisum  teneatis,  amici. 


ftC 


THE  longer  one  lives,  the  more  one  learns,** 

Said  I,  as  off  to  sleep  I  went. 
Bemused  with  thinking  of  Tithe  concerns, 
And  reading  a  book,  by  the  Bishop  of  Fbrvs,  ' 

On  the  Irish  Church  Establishment 
But,  lo,  in  sleep  not  long  I  lay, 

Wiien  Fancy  her  usual  tricks  began, 
And  I  found  myself  bewitched  away 

To  a  goodly  city  in  Hindostan,  •— > 
A  city,  where  he,  who  dares  to  dine 
On  aught  but  rice,  is  deemM  a  sinner; 
Where  sheep  and  kine  are  held  divine. 
And,  accordingly — never  drest  for  dinner. 

**But  how  is  this?**  I  wondering  cried,— 
As  I  walk*d  that  city,  fair  and  wide, 
And  saw,  in  every  marble  street, 

A  row  of  beautiful  butcher's  shops,  — 
**What  means,  for  men  who  do  n*t  eat  meat. 

This  grand  display  of  loins  and  chops  ?** 
In  vain  I  ask*d-^*t  was  plain  to  see 

That  nobody  dared  to  answer  me. 

So,  on,  from  street  to  street  I  strode; 
And  you  can't  conceive  how  vastly  odd 
The  butchers  look'd,  ~  a  roseate  crew, 
Inshrined  in  stalU ,  with  nought  to  do ; 
While  some  on  a  bench ,  half  dozing,  sat. 
And  the  Sacred  Cows  were  not  more  fat. 

Still  posed  to  think  what  all  this  scene 
Of  sinecure  trade  was  meant  to  mean^ 
"And,  pray,**  ask*d  I — **By  whom  is  paid 
The  expense  of  this  strange  masquerade  ?**  — 
**The  expense !  —  oh,  that  *s  of  course  defray*d 
(Said  one  of  these  well-fed  Hecatombers) 
By  yonder  rascally  rice-consumers.** 
"What!  they,  who  never  must  eat — — " 

"No  matter— 

1  The  Bake  of  Wellington,  who  styled  them  '^ihe  Articles  of  Christianity.'* 

2  An  indefaUgable  scribbler  of  Antl-CathoUc  pamphlets. 

II.  10 
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(And,  while  he  spoke,  bu  oheeks  grew  flitter) 
The  Toggles  may  munch  their  Pmdip  crop. 
Bat  the  rognes  must  still  suppoit  onr  shop. 
And,  depend  npon  it,  the  way  to  treat 
.  Heretical  stomachs  that  thas  disseat, 
Is  to  burden  all  that  woa*t  eat  meat, 

With  a  costly  Msat  KsTABUsaMKiiTj* 
On  hearing  these  wonis  so  gravely  said. 

With  a  ToUey  of  laughter  loud  I  shook; 
And  my  slumber  fled,  and  my  dream  was  sped. 
And  I  found  I  wss  lying  snug  in  bed,         ^ , 

With  my  nose  in  the  Bishop  of  Fbums's  book. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  A  GYNOECOCRACY. 

ADDRBSSSD     TO     A     LATS     RADICAL     ICEBTIve. 


^^Qaas  Ipsa  decus  sibi  dia  Camilla 

Delegit,  paclsqne  bonas  belllqae  mlnistras."  —  f^irgil. 

As  Whig  Reform  has  had  its  range. 

And  none  of  us  are  yet  content. 
Suppose,  my  friends,  by  way  of  change, 

We  try  a  Female  parlUimeni; 
And  since ,  of  late,  with  he  M.  P.  *s 
We  'to  fared  so  badly,  take  to  she's,  ^ 
Petticoat  patriots,  flounced  John  RusseUs, 
Burdetts  in  blamde^  and  Broughams  in  MClsf. 


The  plan  is  startling,  I  confess, 
ut  *t  IB  but  an  affair  of  (~ 


But  *t  IB  but  an  affair  of  dress ; 
Nor  see  I  much  there  is  to  choose 

*Twixt  Ladies  (so  they  *re  thorough-bred  ones) 
In  ribands  of  all  sorts  of  hues. 

Or  Lords  in  only  blue  or  red  ones. 

At  least,  the  fiddlers  will  be  winners, 

Whatever  other  trade  advances; 
As  then ,  instead  of  Cabinet  dinners, 

We  *11  have,  at  Almack's,  Cabinet  dances ; 
Nor  let  this  world^s  important  questions 
Depend  on  Ministers*  digestions. 

If  Ude*s  receipts  have  done  things  ill, 
To  Weippert*s  band  they  may  go  better; 

There  *s  Lady**,  in  one  quadrille, 
Would  settle  Europe,  if  you  *d  let  her: 

And  who  the  deuce  or  asks  or  cares. 
When  Whigs  or  Tories  have  undone  *em. 

Whether  they've  danced  through  State  afiiurs. 

Or  simply,  dully,  dined  upon  'em? 

Hurra  then  for  the  Petticoats ! 

To  them  we  pledge  our  free-bom  votes, 

We'll  have  all  she,  and  only  ehe^  — 

Pert  blues  shall  act  as  ''best  debaters,'* 
Old  dowagers  our  Bishops  be. 

And  termagants  our  Agitators. 

If  Vestris,  to  oblige  the  nation. 

Her  own  Olympus  vnll  abandon, 
And  help  to  prop  the  Administration, 

It  can't  have  better  legs  to  stands  on. 
The  famed  Macaulay  (Miss)  shall  show. 

Each  evening,  forth  in  learn'd  oration ; 
Shall  move  (midst  general  cries  of  ''Oh!") 
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For  foil  retonis  of  popnUitioii. 
And,  finally,  to  crown  tM  whole. 
The  Princess  Olive,  Royal  soal. 
Shall  from  her  bower  in  Banco  Reg;is, 
Descend,  to  bless  her  faithful  lieges. 
And,  mid  our  Unions*  loyal  chorus. 
Reign  joUily  for  erer  o*er  ns. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ••♦ . 


Sir, 

Having  heard  some  mmonrs  respecting  the  strange  and  awfnl  Tisitation 
imder  which  Lord  H  —  nl  —  y  has  for  some  time  past  been  snffering ,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  declared  hostility  to  ^'anthems,  solos,  duets,  &c,,**  I  took  the 
hberty  of  making  inquiries  at  his  Lordship^s  bonse  this  morning,  and  lose  no 
time  in  transmitting  to  yon  snch  particulars  as  I  could  collect  It  is  said  that 
the  screams  of  his  Lordship,  under  the  operation  of  this  nightly  concert  (which 
is ,  no  doubt ,  some  trick  of  the  RadicaU) ,  may  be  heard  all  over  the  neigh- 
boarhood.  The  female  who  personates  St.  Cecilia  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
tliat,  last  year,  appeared  in  the  character  of  Isis,  at  the  Rotunda.  How  the 
cherubs  are  managed,  1  have  not  yet  ascertained. 

Yours,  &c., 

P.  P. 

LORD  H  — NL-^Y  AND  ST.  CECILIA. 


In  Metli  descendat  Jndiels  aures.  *  Morai. 


As  snug  in  his  bed  Lord  H  —  nl  ->  y  lay, 

Revolving  much  his  own  renown, 
And  hoping  to  add  thereto  a  ray. 

By  putting  duets  and  anthems  down, 

Sudden  a  strain  of  choral  sounds 

Mellifluous  o*er  his  senses  stole; 
Whereat  tlie  Reformer  muttered,  *'Zo«iids!** 

For  he  loathed  sweet  music  wilii  aH  bis  seuL 


Then,  starting  up,  he  saw  a  sight 
That  well  might  shock  so  learnM  a  snorer,*- 

Saint  Cecilia,  robed  in  light. 
With  a  portable  organ  slung  before  her. 

And  round  were  cherubs,  on  rainbow  wings. 
Who,  his  Lordship  fearM,  might  tire  of  flittii«. 

So  begg'd  thejM  sit,  —  but  ah!  poor  things. 
They  had,  none  of  them,  got  the  means  or  sitting.  * 

^  Having  heard,'*  said  the  Saint,  ^'you  're  fond  of  hjFmas, 
And  indeed,  that  musical  snore  betrayed  you, 

Myself,  and  my  choir  of  Cherubims, 
Are  come,  lor  a  while,  to  serenade  you.** 

In  vain  did  the  horrified  H— nl— y  say 
*^*T  was  all  a  mistake**  *-  ''she  mm  misdireeted;** 

And  point  to  a  concert,  over  the  way, 
Where  fiddlers  and  angels  were  expected. 

In  vain— the  Saint  could  see  in  his  looks 

(She  civilly  said)  much  tuneful  lore; 
So,  at  once,  all  open  *d  their  music-books, 

And  herself  and  her  Cherubs  set  oH  at  score. 

♦  "Asseyes-veus,  mes  enfans.**  -  "B  n'y  a  pas  de  quel,  ■»«  •elmieur." 


I 
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All  night  duets,  terzeti,  qnartets, 

Nay,  long  qnintets  most  diro  to  hear, 

Ay.  and  old  motets  and  canzonets. 
And  glees,  in  sets,  kept  boring  his  ear* 

He  tried  to  sleep,  —  bat  it  wonld  n*t  do; 

So  loud  they  sqiiaird,  he  mtwf  attend  to  *em; 
Though  Cherubs*  songs,  to  bis  cost  he  knew. 

Were  like  themselYos,  and  had  no  end  to  >m.  ' 

Oh  judgment  dire  on  judges  bold. 
Who  meddle  with  music^s  sacred  strains! 

Judge  Midas  tried  the  same  of  old, 
Afid  was  punish*d,  like  H — nl  — y,  for  his  pains. 

But  worse  on  the  modem  judge,  alas! 

Is  the  sentence  launched  from  ApoUo*s  throne; 
For  Midas  was  given  the  ears  of  an  ass. 

While  H  — nl  — y  is  doom'd  to  keep  us  own! 


THE  DANCE  OF  BISHOPS;  OR,  THE  EPLSCOPAL  aUADRILLB. 

A  DREAM. 

"Solemn  dances  were,   on  great  festivals  and  celebrations,    admitted  anosf  tto 

Srimltive  Christians ,  la  wliich  even  llie  Bishops  and  dignitled  Clergy  were  perfomen. 
callger  say» ,    that  the  first  Bishops  were  called  Praesule»  *  for  no  other  reason  this 
they  fed  off  these  dances."  —  Cydopaedim^  Art.  JhutceB, 

Ttb  had  such  a  dream,  —  a  frightful  dream,  — 
Though  funny,  mayhap,  to  wags  *t  will  seem. 
By  all  who  regard  the  Church,  like  us, 
*T  will  be  thought  exceedingly  ominous! 

As  reading  in  bed  I  lay  last  night. 

Which  (being  insured)  is  my  delight,  — 

I  happen^  to  doze  off  just  as  I  got  to 

The  singular  fact  which  forms  my  motto. 

Only  think,  thoaght  I,  as  I  dozed  away. 

Of  a  party  of  churchmen  dancing  the  hay! 

Clerks,  curates,  and  rectors,  capering  all. 

With  a  neat-legg'd  Bishop  to  open  the  ball  I 

Scarce  had  my  eye-lids  tune  to  close. 

When  the  scene  I  had  fancied  before  me  rose,  — 

An  Episcopal  Hop,  on  a  scale  so  grand 

As  my  dazzled  ey<^4ids  could  hardly  stand* 

For  Britain  and  Erin  clnbb*d  their  Sees 

To  make  it  a  Dance  of  Dignities, 

And  I  saw,  —  oh  brightest  of  Church  events! 

A  Quadrille  of  the  twd  Establishments, 

Bisnop  to  Bishop  rnM^h'vUf 

Footing  away  prodigiously! 

There  was  Bristol  capering  up  to  Derry, 

And  Cork  with  London  making  merry; 

While  huge  Llsndaff,  with  a  See,  so  so, 

Was  to  dear  old  Dublin  jpointing  his  toe. 

There  was  Chester,  hatch*d  by  woman's  smile. 

Performing  a  chaHnie  de»  dames  in  style; 

While  he  who,  whene'er  the  Lords'  House  dozes, 

Can  waken  them  up  by  citing  Moses,  ' 

The  portly  Tuam  was  all  in  a  hurry 

To  set,  en  avmtf,  to  Canterbury. 

Meantime,  while  pamphlets  stufTd  his  pockets, 

(All  out  of  date,  like  spent  sky-rockets)  i 

Our  Exeter  stood  forth  to  caper  I 

As  high  on  tlie  floor  as  he  doth  on  paper,—  > 

1  Literally.  First  Dancers. 
,  3  *'And  what  does  Moses  say?"— One  of  the  ejaculations  wllk  which  Ihli 
prelato  enlivened  his  tenons  speedi  en  the  Catholic  question. 
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Much  like  a  dapfier  Dandng  Derrite, 

Who  pirouettes  his  whole  churchniervioe,  — 

Performing,  'midst  those  reverend  souls, 

Sudi  £iifrecAiif«t  such  embriolet^  • 

Such  hattoimeSy  *  such  ~  rigmaroles, 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  this,  now  that. 

That  none  could  guess  what  the  devil  he  *d  be  at; 

Though,  watdung  his  Yarious  steps,  some  tliongfat 

That  a  step  in  the  Church  was  lUi  he  sought. 

But  alas,  alas!  while  thus  so  gay. 

These  reverend  dancers  fiisk*d  away, 

Nor  Paul  himself  (not  the  Saint,  but  he 

Of  the  Opera-house)  could  brisker  be, 

There  gathered  a  gloom  around  their  glee,— 

A  shadow,  which  came  and  went  so  fast. 

That  ere  you  could  say  ^**t  is  there,"  *t  was  past. 

And,  lo,  when  the  scene  again  was  cleared. 

Ten  of  the  dances  had  disappeared. 

Ten  able-bodied  quadrillers  swept 

From  the  hallowed  floor  where  late  they  stept; 

While  twelve  was  aU  that  footed  it  still. 

On  the  Irish  side  of  that  grand  Quadrille! 

Nor  this  the  worst:  -»  still  danced  they  on. 
But  the  poBip  was  saddened,  the  smile  was  gone, 
And  again,  irom  time  to  time,  the  same 
IllromenM  darkness  round  them  came,— 
While  still,  as  the  light  broke  out  anew. 
Their  ranks  looked  less  by  a  dozen  or  two; 
Till  ah!  at  last  there  were  only  found 
Just  Bishops  enough  for  a  four-hands-round; 
And  when  I  awoke,  impatient  getting, 
I  left  the  last  holy  pair  pousuiiin^l 

JVbfn  him€,  —  As  ladies  in  years,  it  seems. 
Have  the  happiest  knack  at  solving  dreams, 
I  shall  leave  to  my  ancient  feminine  friends 
Of  the  Simndard  to  say  what  tki»  portoids. 


DICK    •    •    •    •• 

A  CHARACTBB. 

Of  various  scraps  and  fragments  built. 

Borrowed  alike  from  fools  and  wits, 
Dick's  mind  was  like  a  patch-work  qnilt. 

Made  up  of  new,  old,  motley  bits,  — 
Wliere,  if  the  Co,  caird  in  their  shares, 

If  petticoats  their  quota  got, 
And  gowns  were  all  refunded  tlieirs. 

The  quilt  would  look  but  shy,  Crod  wot 

And  thus  he  still,  new  plagiaries  seeking, 

Reversed  ventriloquism's  trick. 
For,  'stead  of  Dick  through  others  speaking, 

'T  was  others  we  beard  speak  through  Dick. 
A  Tory  now,  all  bounds  exceeding, 

Now  best  of  Whigs,  now  worst  of  rats; 
One  day,  with  Malthus,  foe  to  breeding, 

The  next,  with  Sadler,  all  for  brats. 

Poor  Dick!  —  and  how  elae  could  it  bet 

With  notions  all  at  random  caught, 
A  sort  of  mental  fricassee, 

Made  up  of  legs  and  wings  of  thought, — 

*  A  description  of  the  method  of  ezecutinic  this  step  nay  be  useful  to  future  per- 
fonnertf  in  the  same  line:  —  **Ce  pas  eat  compost  de  deux  mouvemens  differeiis,  savoir, 
plimr,  et  Hauler  siir  um  pied,  et  se  rcjeter  sur  rmuire,**  —  DieU&nmmre  dm  Bmm—^  Art. 
C<H»lr«l«infi«. 
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The  leavings  of  the  last  DeKale,  er 
A  dinner,  yesterday,  of  wits. 

Where  Dick  sate  by  aod,  like  a  waiter. 
Had  the  scraps  for  perquisites. 


A  CORRECTED  REPORT  OF  SOME  LATtt  SPEECHES. 


"Then  I  heard  one  saint  apeaklng,  and  aaelher  saial  aaM  unie  that  saint." 

St.  S — nd  — r  rose  and  declared  in  sooth. 

That  he  would  n't  give  sixpence  to  Maynootb. 

He  had  hated  priests  the  whole  of  his  Ufe, 

For  a  priest  was  a  man  who  had  no  wife,  ^ 

And,  haying  no  wife,  the  Church  was  his  mother. 

The  Church  was  his  fifithcr,  sister,  and  brother. 

This  being  the  case,  he  was  sorry  to  say. 

That  a  gulf  *twixt  Papist  and  Protestant  lay,  > 

So  deep  and  wide,  scarce  possible  was  it 

To  say  even  **how  d*  ye  do?"  across  it: 

And  thoagh  your  Liberals,  nimble  as  fleas. 

Could  clear  such  gulfs  with  perfect  ease, 

*T  was  a  jump  that  nothing  on  earth  could  make 

Your  proper,  heayy-buiit  Christian  take. 

No,  no,  -  if  a  Danoe  of  Sects  must  be. 

He  would  set  to  the  Baptist  willingly,  ^ 

At  the  Independent  deign  to  smirk. 

And  rigadoon  with  old  Mother  Kirk; 

Nay  ev'n,  for  once,  if  needs  must  be. 

He  would  take  hands  round  with  all  the  three; 

But,  as  to  a  jig  witli  Popery,  no, — 

To  the  Harlot  ne'er  would  he  point  his  toe. 

St.  M — nd  —  V  —  le  was  the  next  that  rose, — 

That  Saint  who  round,  as  a  pedlar,  goes. 

With  his  pack  of  piety  and  prose. 

Heavy  and  hot  enough,  God  knows. — 

And  he  said  that  Papists  were  much  inclined 

To  extirpate  all  of  Protestant  kind. 

Which  he  could  n'ty  in  truth,  so  much  condemn, 

Having  rather  a  wish  to  extirpate  them^ 

That  is,  —  to  guard  against  mistake,  — 

To  extirpate  them  for  their  doctrine's  sake; 

A  distinction  Churchmen  always  make,  •— 

Inasmuch  that,  when  they  've  prime  control. 

Though  sometimes  roasting  heretics  whole. 

They  but  cook  the  body  for  sake  of  the  sooL 

Next  jnmp'd  St.  J  -^  hnst  *  n  jollily  forth, 
The  spiritual  Dogberry  of  the  North,  * 
A  right  *'wise  fellow  and,  what  's  more, 
An  officer,*'  ^  like  his  type  of  yore ; 
And  he  ask'd,  if  we  grant  such  toleration, 
Pray,  what  's  the  use  of  oar  Reformation?  ^ 

1  "He  objected  to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  a  clergy  bound  by  iU« pmrtieM- 
uur  vow  of  celibacy,  which,  as  it  were,  rave  them  the  church  as  their  only  family,  ma- 
KM  If  m  the  places  ofj'aiher  and  mother  amd  brother."  —  Debate  On  the  Graal  tt 
Maynooih  College.    The  Times.  April  19. 

2  It  had  always  appeared  to  him  that  between  the  Catholic  and  Prot^stmni  a  greet 
g^'fin^/^rventiA,  which  rendered  it  Imposiiible,  *c." 

.  3     f^f  Baptist  might  acceptably  extend  the  efHres  ef  religion  to  the  Presbyierisa 

v".  l°®i"*l^>*?"4.<^1Ii  ^'  ^^  member  of  the  Church  of  Sngland  te  any  ef  the  ether  Uiree; 
hut  the  Catholic,"  ^c 

r  1  ^  9^^^^  ^^  <^^">  holding  as  he  did  a  spiritual  ofllce  in  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland 
if  >*s  o(  bear,  and  laughter}  with  any  consistency  give  his  consent  to  a  grant  or 
■•OBeyf'  dTo. 

fi  uLfSF^  a  wise  feilew,  and,  which  Is  OMre,  an  efflcer."— Jlfve*  ^do  aboutNoHdmg. 
•t«i  *  #v?*Jj^*'*  asked,  was  the  use  of  the  RefonaatlonV  What  was  the  nee  ef  ihcAr- 
iicles  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  or  of  the  Church  of  ScoUaudV'  *c. 
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What  is  the  use  of  oar  Church  and  State! 
Our  Bishops,  Articles,  Tithe,  and  Rate? 
And,  still  as  he  yelPd  out  ''what  's  the  use?** 
Old  Echoes,  from  their  cells  recluse 
Where  they  M  for  centuries  slept,  broke  loose, 
Yelling  responsive^  ''ITAof  *t  fAe  im»?" 


THE  BRUNSWICK  CLUB. 


A  letter  having  been  addreasetf  to  a  very  dtstlngnlslied  persenace,  requenUng  kim 
to  become  the  Patron  of  this  Orange  Club,  a  polite  answer  was  fertawKli  returned,  of 
which  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  copy. 

BrimtMtoHm-kmIt,  Sepiemhmr  I,  1828. 


Privaie,  —  Lord  Belzebub  presentSL 

To  the  Brunswick  Club  his  compUments, 

And  much  regrets  to  say  that  he 

Cannot,  at  present,  their  Patron  be. 

In  stating  this,  Lord  Beteebab 

Assures,  on  hb  honour,  the  Brunswick  Club, 

That  't  is  n*t  from  any  lukewarm  lack 

Of  zeal,  or  fire,  he  thus  holds  back  — 

As  ev*n  Lord  Coal  *  himself  is  not 

For  the  Orange  party  more  red-hot: 

But  the  truth  is,  tiU  their  Club  affords 

A  somewhat  deoenter  shew  of  Lords, 

And  on  its  list  of  members  gets 

A  few  less  rubbishy  Baronets, 

Lord  Belzebub  must  beg  to  be 

Excused  from  keeping  sudi  company. 

Who  the  devil,  he  humbly  begs  to  know, 

Are  Lord  Glandine,  and  Lord  Donio  I 

Or  who,  with  a  grain  of  sense,  would  go 

To  sit  and  be  bored  by  Lord  M  -  yo? 

What  living  cretLiuTe  —  except  his  name — 

For  Lord  M-ntc-sh— I  cares  a  curse. 

Or  thinks  't  would  matter  if  Lord  M— sk— rry 

Were  V  other  side  of  the  Sty^an  ferry  t 

Breathes  there  a  man  in  Dublin  town. 

Who  *d  give  but  half  of  half-a-crown 

To  save  from  drowning  my  Lord  R— thd— ne, 

Or  who  would  n*t  also  gladly  hustle  in 

Lords  R— d— n.  B — nd— n,  C— ie,  and  J— o— c— l—nt 

In  short,  thoogo,  from  his  tenderest  years, 

AccustomM  to  all  sorts  of  Peers, 

Lord  Belzebub  much  questions  whether 

He  ever  yet  saw,  mixM  together, 

As  *t  were  in  one  capacious  tub, 

Such  a  mess  of  noble  silly-bub 

As  the  twenty  Peers  of  the  Brunswick  Club. 

It  being  impossible  that  Lord  B. 

Could  stoop  to  such  society. 

Thinking,  he  owns  (though  no  great  prig). 

For  one  in  his  station  *t  were  infra  dig. 

He  begs  to  propose,  in  the  interim, 

Till  they  find  some  preparer  Peers  for  liim, 

His  Highness  of  C d,  as  Sub, 

To  take  his  place  at  the  Brunswick  Club  <— 

Begging,  meanwhile,  himself  to  dub 

Their  obedient  servant,  Bblzbbub. 

It  luckily  happens,  the  R~y  - 1  Duke 
Resembles  so  much  in  air  and  look 
The  head  of  the  Belzebub  family, 
That  few  can  any  difference  see; 
Which  makes  him,  of  course,  the  better  suit 
To  serve  as  Lord  B.  *8  substitute. 
«  Usually  written  ''Cole." 
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ADVERTISEMENT. ' 

M188IM&  or  losty  last  Sunday  night, 
A  Waterloo  coin,  whereon  was  traced 

The  inscription,  ''Courage!"  in  letters  bright. 
Though  a  little  by  rust  of  years  deDaced. 

The  metal  thereof  is  rough  and  hard. 

And  —  *t  is  thought  of  late  *  mixM  up  with  bras»; 
But  it  bears  the  stamp  of  Famous  award. 

And  through  all  Posterity's  hands  will  pass. 

How  it  was  lost,  God  only  knows, 

But  certain  Ciiy  thieves,  they  say. 
Broke  in  on  the  owner's  evening  doze. 

And  filched  this  ''gift  of  gods''  away! 

One  ne'er  could,  of  coarse,  the  Cits  suspect. 
If  we  had  n't,  that  evening,  chanced  to  see. 

At  the  robb'd  man's  door,  a  ifar#  elect. 
With  an  ass,  to  keep  her  company. 

Whosoever  of  this  lost  treasure  knows. 

Is  begg'd  to  state  all  facts  about  it. 
As  the  owner  can't  well  face  h^s  foes, 

Nor,  indeed,  just  now,  his  friends,  —  without  it. 

And  if  Sir  Clod  will  bring  it  back. 
Like  a  trusty  Baronet,  wise  and  able, 

He  shall  have  a  ride  on  the  whitest  hack 
That  is  left  in  old  King  George's  stable. 


THE  MAD  TORY  AND  THE  COMET. 

VOUMDED    ON    A    LATE    DISTRESSING    IMCIOBKT. 


^^Malantem  regna  cometem."  ~-  Lttean,  > 


"Tfloueu  all  the  pet  mischiefs  we  count  upon,  fail. 
Though  Cholera,  hurricanes,  Wellington  leave  us. 

We  've  still  in  reserve,  mighty  Comet,  thy  tail;  — 
Last  liope  of  the  Tories,  wilt  thou  too  deceive  us? 

*'No  —  't  is  coming,  't  is  coming,  the  avenger  is  nigh; 

Heed,  heed  not.  ye  placemen,  how  Herapath  flatten; 
One  whisk  from  toat  tail,  as  it  passes  us  by. 

Will  settle,  at  once ,  all  political  matters ;  — - 

*'The  East-India  Question!  the  Bank,  the  Five  Powers, 
(Now  tum'd  into  two)  with  their  rigmarole  protocols;  — 

Ha !  ha !  ye  gods,  how  this  new  friend  of  ours 
Will  knock,  right  and  left,  all  diplomacy's  what  d*  ye  calls! 

*'Yes,  rather  tlian  Wliigs  at  our  downfall  should  mock. 

Meet  planets  and  suns  in  one  general  hustle! 
While,  happy  in  vengeance,  we  welcome  the  shock 

That  shall  jerk  from  their  places,  Grey,  Althorp,  and  RusselL 


«« 


1  WrHten  at  lliaC  memorable  crisis  when  a  distinguished  l>ulte,  then  Prime  Bflfl>^ 
ter,  acting  under  the  insplraflons  of  Sir  C.  H— n--r  and  otker  CIcy  worthies,  advised 
his  Majesty  to  give  up  his  announced  intention  of  dining  with  the  Lord  Mayor. 

2  Eclipses  and  comets  have  been  always  looked  to  as  great  changers  of  admini- 
BtratiottM.   Thus  Milton,  speaking  of  the  former:  — 

''mth  fear  of  change 
.    ^  .  Perplexing  monarchs." 

And  in  Statins  we  ind, 

^*  Mutant  4uae  sceptra  cometae." 
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Thns  spoke  a  mad  Lord,  as,  with  telesoope  raised. 

His  wild  Torr  eye  on  the  heavens  he  set; 
And  though  notliing  destractiye  appear*d  as  he  gazed. 

Much  hoped  that  there  umM^  before  Parliamoit  met 

And  still,  as  odd  shapes  seem*d  to  flit  through  his  glass, 

*'Ha!  there  it  is  now,"  the  poor  maniac  cries; 
While  his  fancy  with  forms  but  too  monstroas,  alas, 

From  his  own  Tory  zodiac,  peoples  the  skies:  — 

**Now  I  spy  a  big  body,  good  heavens,  how  big! 

Whether  Backy  or  Taams,  I  cannot  weU  say; 
And,  yonder,  there's  Bid  —  n*s  old  Chancery-wig, 

In  its  dusty  aphelion  fast  fading  away. 

*'l  see,  *mong  those  fatoons  mete<Hrs  behind, 

L — nd^nd—ry,  In  imiciio,  flaring  about;  — 
While  that  dim  double  star,  of  the  nebulous  kind, 

b  the  Gemini,  R**den  and  L — rt~n,  no  doubt. 

**Ah,  El— b*r^h!  'faith,  I  first  thought  «t  was  the  Comet; 

So  like  that  in  Milton,  it  made  me  quite  pale: 
The  head  with  the  same  'horrid  hair  '  coming  from  it 

And  plenty  of  vapour,  but — where  is  the  tail  I'* 

Just  then,  up  aloft  jumpM  the  gazer,  elated  -^ 

For,  lo,  hu  bright  glass  a  phenomenon  showed. 
Which  he  took  to  be  C-b — d,  upward*  translatea. 

Instead  of  his  natural  course,  t*  other  road! 

But  too  awful  that  sight  for  a  spirit  so  shaken,  — 
Down  dropoM  the  poor  Tory  in  fits  and  grimaces. 

Then  off  to  the  Bedlam  in  Charles-street  was  taken. 
And  is  now  one  of  Halford's  most  favourite  cases. 


FROM  THE  HON HENRY TO  LADY  EMMA » 

x^ATts,  Jainrcn  90. 

You  bid  me  explain,  my  dear  angry  Ma'amselle, 

How  I  came  thus  to  bolt  without  saying  farewell; 

And  the  truth  is,  —  as  truth  you  wiU  have,  my  sweet  raiier,  — 

There  are  two  worthy  persons  I  always  feel  loth 
To  take  leave  of  at  starting,  *—  my  mistress  and  tailor,  — 

As  somehow  one  always  has  scenes  with  them  both ; 
The  Snip  in  ill-humour,  the  Syren  in  tears. 

She  calling  on  Heaven,  and  he  on  the  attorney,— 
Till  sometimes,  in  short,  *twixt  his  duns  and  bis  dears, 

A  young  gentleman  risks  being  stoppM  in  his  journey. 

But  to  come  to  the  point,  —  though  you  tliink,  I  dare  say. 

That  *t  u  debt  or  the  Cholera  drives  me  away, 

*Pon  honour  you  *re  vrrong;  ^  such  a  mere  bagatelle 

As  a  pestilence  nobody,  now-a-days,  fears; 
Aud  tlie  fact  is,  my  love,  I  *m  thus  bolting,  pell-mell. 

To  get  out  of  the  way  of  these  horrid  new  Peers; 
This  deluge  of  coronets,  frightful  to  think  of. 
Which  England  is  now,  for  her  sins,  on  the  brink  of; 
This  coinage  of  fio6les,  —  coinM,  aU  of  them,  badly. 
And  sure  to  bring  Counts  to  a  discount  most  sadly. 

Only  think,  to  have  Lords  overrunning  the  nation. 
As  plenty  as  frogs  in  a  Dutch  inundation: 
No  shelter  from  Barons,  from  Earls  no  protection. 
And  tadpole  young  Lords,  too,  in  every  direction, — 
Things  created  in  haste,  just  to  make  a  Court  list  of, 

1  ''And  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war." 
2  Wriltea  at  the  time  of  the  last  great  creaUon  of  Peers. 
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Two  legs  and  a  eoronei  all  they  comait  of! 

The  prospect*!  quite  frightfal,  and  what  Sir  iaroorge  R — e 

(My  particular  friend)  saya  is  perfectly  trne^ 
That,  ao  dire  the  alternative,  nobody  teowa, 

*Twixt  the  Peers  and  tlie  Pestilence,  what  he^s  to  do; 
And  Sir  Geoiige  even  doubts,— could  ne  choose  his  disorder, 
*Twixt  cof£n  and  coronet,  tddck  he  would  order. 

This  being  the  case,  why,  I  thought,  my  dear  Emma, 
*Twere  best  to  fight  shy  of  so  cursed  a  dilemma; 
And  though  I  confess  myself  somewhat  a  viUatn, 

To  *ye  left  idol  im'o  without  an  fidilto. 
Console  your  sweet  heart,  and,  a  week  hence,  from  Milan 

1  *ii  send  you — some  news  of  Bellini*8  last  trio* 

N.  B.  ~  Have  just  pack*d  up  my  travelling  Set-oot, 

Things  a  tourist  in  Italy  canU  go  without  — 

Viz.,  a  pair  ganU  priis,  from  old  Houbigant*s  shop^ 

Good  for  hands  that  the  air  of  Mont  Cenis  may  diap. 

Small  presents  for  ladies,  —  and  nothing  so  wheedles 

The  creatures  abroad  as  yonr  golden-eyed  needles. 

A  neat  pocket  Horace,  by  whidi  folks  are  oozen*d 

To  thihk  one  knows  Latin,  when  —  one,  perhaps,  does  nH; 

With  some  little  book  about  heathen  mythology, 

Just  large  enough  to  refresh  one*s  theology ; 

Nothing  on  eartii  being  half  such  a  bore  as 

Not  knowing  the  difference  Hwixt  Virgins  and  Floras. 

Once  more,  love,  farewell,  best  regards  to  the  girls, 

And  mind  you  beware  of  damp  feet  and  new  Earls. 

Hbnbt. 


^^CoLLKGB.  —  We  announced,  in  our  lant,  that  Lefroy  and  Skaw  were  retanied. 
They  were  chaired  yesterday;  the  Students  of  (he  College  determined,  It  woald  sees, 
to  Imitate  the  mob  in  all  things,  harnessinf  themselves  to  the  car.  and  the  Maslen  w 
Arts  bearing  Orange  flags  and  bludgeons  before,  beside,  and  behind  the  car." 

JPmbltn  Evening  Posi,  Dec.  20. 

Ay,  yoke  ye  to  the  bigors  car, 

Ye  chosen  of  Alma  Mater*s  scions ;  — - 
Fleet  chargers  drew  the  God  of  War, 

Great  Cybele  was  drawn  by  lions, 
And  Sylvan  Pan,  as  Poets  dream, 
Drove  four  young  panthers  in  his  team. 

Thus,  classical  L^fr— y,  for  once,  is. 

Thus,  studious  of  a  like  turn-out. 
He  harnesses  young  sucking  dunces, 

To  draw  him,  as  their  ciiief,  about, 
And  let  the  world  a  picture  see 
Of  Dnlness  yoked  to  Bigotry ; 
Showing  us  how  young  College  hacks. 
Can  pace  with  bigots  at  their  backs, 
As  though  tiie  cubs  were  bom  to  draw 
Such  luggage  as  L  -fr^-y  and  Sh— w. 

Oh  shade  of  Goldsmith,  shade  of  Swift, 

Bright  spirits  whom,  in  days  of  yore. 
This  Queen  of  Dnlness  sent  adriflt, 

As  aliens  to  her  foggy  shore;  *— > 
Shade  of  our  glorious  Grattan,  too. 

Whose  very  name  her  shanM  recalls; 
Whose  effigy  her  bigot  crew 

Reversed  upon  their  monkish  walls, '  — - 
Bear  witness  (lest  the  world  should  doubt) 

1  See  the  lives  of  these  two  poets  for  the  circumstances  under  which  they  IHI 
Dublin  College.  . 

2  In  the  year  1799,  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  thought  proper  as  a  node 
of  expressing  their  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Orattan's  puMle  conduct,  to  order  his  portrstU 
In  the  Great  Hall  of  the  university  to  be  Inmed  upside  down,  and  In  this  posltios  it 
remained  for  some  lime. 
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To  joQT  urate  Motii«r*(i  dull  reMwn, 
Once  lamons  but  for  Wit  tmnCd  ovf. 

And  Eloquence  tam'd  upside  dotM; 
But  now  ordain*d  new  wreaths  to  win. 

Beyond  all  fame  of  former  days, 
By  breaking  thni  yoang  donkeys  in 

To  draw  M.  P/s,  amid  the  brays 

Alike  of  donkeys  and  M.  A/s  — 
Defying  Oxford  to  sarpass  *em 
In  this  new  *'*  Gradus  ad  Pamasaum/* 


TRANSLATION  FROM  THR  GULL  LANGUAGE. 

BT   DR.  BOWaiNO. 


Scripta  manet. 


*T  WAS  grayed  on  the  Stone  of  Destiny,  * 
In  letters  four,  and  letters  three; 
And  ne*er  did  the  King  of  the  Gulls  go  by 
But  those  awfnl  letters  scared  his  eye; 
For  he  knew  a  Prophet  Voice  had  said, 
As  long  as  those  words  by  man  were  read. 
The  ancient  race  of  the  Gulls  should  ne*er 
One  hour  of  peace  or  plenty  share. 
Bat  yean  on  years  saccessive  flew. 
And  the  letters  still  more  legible  grew.  — 
At  top,  a  T,  an  H,  an  E, 
And  underneath,  D.  E.  B.  T. 

Some  thought  them  Hebrew,  — such  as  Jews, 
Who  deal  more  in  Scrip  than  Scripture,  use; 
While  some  surmised  *t  was  an  ancient  waj 
Of  keeping  accounts  (well  known  in  the  day 
Of  the  famed  Didlerius  Jeremias, 
Who  had  thereto  a  wonderful  bias). 
And  prored,  in  books  most  learnedly  boring, 
*T  was  call*d  the  Pontfdk  way  of  scoring. 

However  this  be,  there  nerer  were  yet 

Seyen  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

That,  Hwixt  them,  fonn*d  so  grim  a  spell, 

Or  scared  a  Land  of  Gulls  so  well 

As  did  this  awful  riddle-me-ree 

Of  T.  H.  K  D.  E.  B.  T. 


Hark !^ it  is  struggling  Freedom's  cry; 

''Help,  help,  ye  nations,  or  I  die; 

'T  is  Freedom's  fight,  and,  on  the  field 

Where  I  expire  yowr  doom  is  sealM.** 

The  Gull-King  hears  the  awakening  call. 

He  hath  summoned  his  Peers  and  Patriots  all. 

And  he  asks,  *'Ye  noble  Gulls,  shall  we 

Stand  basely  by  at  the  fall  of  the  Free, 

Nor  utter  a  curse,  nor  deal  a  blow?" 

And  they  answer,  with  yoice  of  thunder,  "No.'* 


Out  fly  their  flashing  swords  in  the  air!  — 
But,— why  do  they  rest  suspended  there? 
What  sadden  blight,  what  baleful  charm. 
Hath  chiird  each  eye,  and  check'd  each  arm? 
Alas,  some  withering  hand  hath  thrown 
The  yeil  from  ofi"  that  fatal  stone; 
And  pointing  now,  with  sapless  finger, 

*  Liafail,  or  the  Stone  of  Destiny,  —  for  which  see  Westminster  Abbey. 
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Showeth  where  dark  those  letters  linger. 
Letters  foor,  and  letters  three^ 
T*  H.  B*    Urn  E«  JB.  T« 

At  sight  thereof^  each  lifted  brand 

Powerless  falls  from  ererj  hand; 

In  vain  the  Patriot  knits  his  brow,— 

Even  talk,  his  staple,  fails  him  now. 

In  vain  the  King  like  a  hero  treads. 

His  Lords  of  the  Treasury  shake  their  heads; 

And  to  all  his  talk  of  "brave  and  free,** 

No  answer  getteth  His  Majesty 

Aut  "  T.  H.  E.    D.  E.  B.  T/' 

In  short  the  whole  Gull  nation  feels 
They  *re  fairly  spell-bound  neck  and  heels; 
And  so,  in  face  of  the  laughing  world, 
Must  e*en  sit  down,  with  banners  furrd, 
Adjourning  all  their  dreams  sublime 
Of  glory  and  war  to  —  some  other  time. 


NOTIONS  ON  REFORM. 

BT  A  MODERN  RBFORHBR* 

Of  all  the  misfortunes  as  yet  brought  to  pass 
By  this  comet-like  Bill,  with  its  long  tail  of  speeches. 

The  saddest  and  worst  is  the  schism  which,  alas! 
It  has  caused  between  W~th— r—l's  waistcoat  and  breeches. 

Some  symptoms  of  this  Anti-Union  propensity 

Had  oft  broken  out  in  that  quarter  before; 
But  the  breach,  since  the  Bill,  has  attainM  such  immensity, 

Daniel  himself  could  have  scarce  wish'd  it  more. 

« 

Oh!  hast  to  repair  it,  ye  friends  of  good  order, 
Ye  AtW'ds  and  W — ^nns,  ere  the  moment  is  past: 

Who  can  doubt  that  we  tread  upon  Anarchy*s  border. 
When  the  ties  that  should  hold  men  are  loosening  so  fast? 

Make  W— th-r — I  yield  to  "some  sort  of  Reform,** 
(As  we  all  must,  God  help  us!  with  very  wry  laces); 

And  loud  as  he  likes  let  him  bluster  and  storm 
About  Corporate  Rights,  so  he  *ll  only  wear  braces. 

Or,  if  those  he  now  sports  have  been  lon^  in  possession. 
And,  like  his  own  borough,  are  worse  ior  the  wear. 

Advise  him,  at  least,  as  a  prudent  concession 
To  intellect's  progress,  to  boy  a  new  pair. 

Oh!  who  that  e*er  saw  him  when  vocal  he  stands, 
With  a  look  something  midway  *twixt  Filches  and  Lockit*s, 

While  still,  to  inspire  him,  his  deeply-thrust  hands 
Keep  jingling  the  rhino  in  both  breeches-pockets  — 

Who  that  ever  has  listen*d,  through  groan  and  through  cough. 
To  the  speeches  inspired  by  this  music  of  pence,  — 

But  must  grieve  that  there  *s  anything  like  fmiiMg  off 
In  that  great  nether  source  of  his  wit  and  his  sense  t 

Who  that  knows  how  he  look*d  when,  with  grace  debonair. 
He  began  first  to  court  ~  rather  late  in  the  season— 

Or  when,  less  fastidious,  he  sat  in  the  chair 
Of  his  old  friend,  tlie  Nottingham  Goddess  of  Reason:* 

...  .?  '*  ^''U  ^^'  recollected  that  the  learned  genilemaB  himself  boasted,  one  Bishii  i" 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  having  sat  In  the  very  chair  which  this  aUegerical  Isdy  hsd 
occapied. 
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That  GoddeBB,  whoie  borovgii-like  yirtue  attracted 
All  mongers  in  iotA  wares  to  proffer  their  lore; 
*  Whose  chair  like  the  stool  of  the  Pythoness  acted. 
As  W— th— r— Fs  rants,  ever  since,  go  to  prove;  * 

Who,  in  short,  would  not  grieye,  if  a  man  of  his  graces 
Shonld  go  on  rejecting,  nnwam'd  by  the  past. 
The  *' moderate  Reform**  of  a  pair  of  new  braces. 
Till,  some  day,  —  he  all  falls  to  pieces  at  last. 


TORY  PLEDGES. 

I  PLED6B  myself,  through  thick  and  thin, 

To  labour  still,  with  zeal  doTont, 
To  get  the  Oats,  poor  devils,  in. 

And  turn  the  Juis,  the  wretches,  out 

I  pledge  mytelf,  though  much  bereft 

Of  ways  and  means  of  ruling  ilL 
To  make  the  most  of  what  are  left. 

And  stick  to  aU  that  *s  rotten  stiU. 

Though  gone  the  days  of  place  and  pelf, 

And  drones  no  more  take  all  the  honey, 
I  pledge  myself  to  cram  myself 

IVith  all  I  can  of  public  money. 

To  quarter  on  that  social  purse 

My  nephews,  nieces,  sisters,  brothers, 
Nor,  so  wf  prosper,  care  a  curse 

How  much  *t  IS  at  the  expense  of  others. 

I  pledge  myself,  whenever  Right 

And  Might  on  any  point  divide. 
Not  to  ask  which  is  black  or  white, 

But  take,  at  once,  the  strongest  side. 

For  instance,  in  all  Tithe  discussions, 

Fm  for  tlie  Reverend  encroachers :  — 
I  loathe  the  Poies^  applaud  the  Russians, —- 

Am  for  the  Squires,  agaiMt  the  Poachers. 

Betwixt  the  Corn-Lords  and  the  Poor 

Tve  not  the  slightest  hesitation, — 
The  People  miist  be  starved,  t*  insure 

The  land  its  due  remuneration. 

I  pledge  myself  to  be  no  more 
With  lreland*8  wrongs  beprosed  or  shammed.  -— 

I  vote  her  grievances  a  horBf 
So  she  may  suffer  and  be  d^d. 

Or  if  she  kick,  let  it  console  us. 

We  still  have  plenty  of  red  coats. 
To  cram  the  Church,  that  general  bolus, 

Down  any  given  amount  of  throats. 

I  dearly  love  the  Frankfort  Diet,  —  ^ 

Thioik  newspapers  the  worst  of  crimes ; 
And  would,  to  give  some  chance  of  quiet. 

Hang  all  the  writers  of  The  Times; 

*  Lncan's  description  of  the  effects  ef  the  tripod  on  the  appearance  and  roiee  of  the 
sitter,  shows  that  the  symptoms  are  at  least  very  similar: 

jSporaea  tnnc  primnm  rabies  vesana  per  era 
tone  moestns  vastls  nlulatus  In  aniris. 
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Break  all  their  eoireBpondents*  bones, 
All  authors  of  ''  Reply,**  *'Rdoinder,** 

From  the  Anti-Tory,  Colonel  J^es, 
To  the  ADti-Sottee,  Mr.  P^yad-^. 

Snch  are  the  Pledges  I  propose; 

And  though  I  can*t  now  offer  gold, 
There*s  many  a  way  of  boying  those 

Who*Ye  bat  the  taste  for  being  sold. 

So  here*s,  with  three  times  three  hurrahs, 
A  toast,  of  which  you  *U  not  complain,  - 

^'Long  life  to  jobbing;  may  the  days 
Of  peculation  shine  again!** 


ST.  JEROME  ON  EARTH. 

FIRST  TISIT. 

As  St  Jerome,  who  died  some  ages  ago. 

Was  sitting,  one  day,  in  the  shades  below, 

"r  ve  heard  much  of  English  bishops,**  quoth  he, 

^^And  shall  take  a  trip  up  to  earft,  to  see 

How  far  they  agree,  in  their  lives  and  ways, 

With  our  good  old  bishops  of  ancient  day8.V 


He  had  leam*d — but  leam*d  witliout  misgivings  — 

Their  love  for  good  living,  and  eke  good  livings; 

Not  knowing  (as  ne*er  having  taken  degrees) 

That  good  living  means  claret  and  fricassees. 

While  its  plural  means  simply  —  pluralities* 

**From  all  1  hear,**  said  the  innocent  man, 

**  They  are  quite  on  the  good  old  primitive  plan. 

For  wealth  and  pomp  they  little  can  care. 

As  they  all  say  *ne*  to  the  Episcopal  chair; 

And  their  vestal  virtue  it  welt  denotes 

That  they  all,  good  men,  wear  petticoats.** 

Thus  saying,  post-haste  to  earth  he  harries. 

And  knocks  at  the  Archbishop  of  Caiiterbiiry*s. 

The  door  was  oped  by  a  lackey  in  lace. 

Saying,  *'Wbat  *s  your  business  with  his  Grace?** 

*''His  Grace!**  quoth  Jerome  —  for  posed  was  he, 

Not  knowing  what  sort  this  Grrace  could  be; 

Whether  Grace  pvwaifm^,  Grace  fiArftealfir, 

Grace  of  tliat  breed  called  Qtrimptmiiculm' ' — 

In  short,  he  rummaged  his  holy  mind. 

The  exact  description  of  Grace  to  find, 

Which  thus  could  represented  be 

By  a  footman  in  full  livery! 

At  last,  out  loud  in  a  laugh  he  broke 

(For  dearly  the  good  saint  loved  his  Joke,)  * 

And  said  —  surveying,  as  sly  he  spoke, 

The  costly  palace  from  roof  to  base  — 

''WeU,  it  isn*t,  at  least,  a  saving  Grace!** 

'*  Umph !  **  said  the  lackey,  a  man  of  few  words, 
*^  The  Archbishop  is  gone  to  the  House  of  Lords.** 
"  To  the  House  of  tlie  Lord,  you  mean,  my  son. 
For,  in  my  time,  at  least^  there  was  bat  onej 
Unless  such  many-foM  pnests  as  these 
Seek,  ev*n  in  their  Lord,  pluralities!**' 
*'No  time  for  gab,**  auoth  the  man  in  lace: 
Then,  slamming  the  door  in  St  Jerome*8  face, 

1  So  called  from  the  proceedings  of  (he  Synod  of  Dort  ..^ 

2  Witness  his  well-known  pun  on  the  name  of  his  adversary,  VlgUanUui*  ^"^ 
he  caUs  facHiously  Dormiiantias.  # »      « 

3  The  suspicion  attached  to  some  of  the  early  Fathers  of  being  Arlans  in  Ikev  *** 
trine  would  appear  to  derive  some  conilrmaUon  ftt>m  Uds  passage 
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With  a  cnne  to  the  single  knocken  all, 
Went  to  finish  his  port  in  the  lenrantt'  hall, 
And  propose  a  toast  (hamanely  meant 
To  indade  even  Corates  in  its  extent) 
''To  all  as  smws  the  Establishment" 


ST.  JEROME  ON  EARTH. 

aSCOMB   VISIT. 


''This  mnci  I  dare  say,  that,  since  lording'  and  loiterlnf  hath  eome  np,  preaching 
balli  come  down,    contrary  to  the  ApoMtles*  times.   For  they  preached  tma  lorJed  not: 

and  now  they  lord  and  preach  not Ever  since  the  Prelates  were  made  Lords  and 

Nobles,   the  plough  siandelh;   there  la  no  work  done,   the  peoMe  starve."  ~   Latimer, 
Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

''Once  more,**  said  Jerome,  "I  *11  nm  up  and  see 

How  the  Church  goes  on,**  —  and  off  set  he. 

Jast  then  the  packet-boat,  which  trades 

Betwixt  our  planet  and  the  Shades, 

Had  arrived  below,  with  a  freight  so  queer, 

"My  eyes!'*  said  Jerome,  "what  have  we  here?**  — 

For  he  saw,  when  nearer  he  explored. 

They  *d  a  cargo  of  Bishops*  wigs  aboard. 

"They  are  ghosts  of  wigs,**  said  Charon,  "all, 

Once  worn  by  nobs  EpiscopaL 

For  foUis  on  earth,  when  they  *ve  got  a  store 

Of  things  like  these  they  want  no  more. 

Oft  send  tliem  down,  as  gifts,  you  know, 

To  a  certain  Gentleman  here  below.** 

*'A  siffn  of  the  times,  I  plainly  see,** 
Said  the  Saint  to  himself  as,  pondering,  he 
Sail*d  off  in  the  death-boat  gallantly. 

Arrived  on  earth,  quoth  he,  "No  more 

I  *ll  affect  a  body,  as  before; 

For  I  think  1  *d  best,  in  the  company 

Of  Spiritual  Lords,  a  spirit  be, 

And  glide,  unseen,  from  See  to  See.** 

But  oh!  to  tell  wKat  scenes  he  saw, — 

It  was  more  than  Rabelais*  pen  coiUd  draw.  » 

For  instance,  he  found  Ex — t — r, 

Soul,  body,  iniistand^  all  in  a  stir.  — 

For  love  of  God?  lor  sake  of  Kinp;? 

For  good  of  people?  —  no  such  thing; 

But  to  get  for  himself,  by  some  new  trick, 

A  shove  to  a  better  bishoprick. 

He  found  that  pious  soul.  Van  M— Id— t, 

Much  with  his  money-bags  bewildered; 

Snubbing  the  Clerks  of  the  Dio6e8s,  ^ 

Because  the  rogues  show*d  restlessness 

At  having  too  Dttle  cash  to  touch, 

While  he  so  Cbristianly  bears  too  much. 

He  found  Old  Sarum*s  wits  as  gone 

As  his  own  beloved  text  in  John,  —  ^ 

Text  he  hath  prosed  so  long  upon. 

That  *t  is  thought  when  ask^d,  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 

His  name,  he*ll  answer  "John  v.  7.** 

"But  enough  of  Bishops  I  *ve  had  to-day,** 

Said  the  weary  Saint,  —  "  I  most  away. 

Though  I  own  I  should  like,  before  I  go, 

To  see  for  once  (as  I  *m  ask*d  below 

1  See  the  Bishop's  Letter  to  Clergy  of  his  Diocese. 

2  John.  v.  7.  A  text  which,   thouffh  long  given  up  by  all  the  rest  of  the  orthodox 
world,  is  still  pertinaciously  adhered  to  by  this  Right  Reverend  scholar. 


%% 
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If  really  such  odd  sights  exist), 

A  regular  six-fold  Piaralist*' 

Just  then  he  heard  a  general  cry, 

** There  's  Doctor  Hodgson  galloping  by! 

^'Ay,  that  *s  the  man,*'  says  the  ISaint,  *'to  follow,' 

And  off  he  sets,  with  a  loud  view-hollo. 

At  Hodgson's  heels,  to  catch,  if  he  can, 

A  glimpse  of  this  singular  plural  man. 

But,— talk  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird!  ' 

To  compare  him  with  Hodgson  is  absurd. 

"Which  way.  Sir,  pray  is  the  Doctor  gone?"  — 

"He  is  now  at  his  living  at  Hillingdon." 

•*No  no,  —  you're  out,  by  many  a  mile. 

He  's  away  at  his  Deanery,  in  Carlisle."  — 

"Pardon  me.  Sir;  hot  I  understand 

He  's  gone  to  his  living  in  Cumberland." — 

**  God  bless  me,  no,  —  he  can't  be  there ; 

You  must  try  St.  George's,  Hanover  square." 

Thus  all  in  vain  the  Saint  inquired. 

From  living  to  living,  mock'd  and  tired;  — 

*T  was  Hodgson  here,  *t  was  Hodgson  there, 

*T  was  Hodgson  nowhere,  everywhere; 

Till,  fairly  beat,  the  Saint  gave  o'er. 

And  flitted  away  to  the  Stygian  shore. 

To  astonish  the  natives  under  ground 

With  the  comical  things  he  on  earth  had  found. 


THE  CONSULTATION. 


^'When  Ihey  do  agree,  Ihelr  unanimity  is  wonderfoL^"  The  Criiie. 


Scene  dUcoven  Dr.  Whig  and  thr,  Tory  in  conauHation,    PaHati  on  (he  foor 

between  them* 

Dr,  Whig, — Tills  wild  Irish  patient  iloet  pester  me  so. 
That  what  to  do  with  him ,  I  'm  curst  if  I  know. 
I  've  jirwmsed  him  anodynes 

Dr.  Tory,  Anodynes !  ^  StuC 

Tie  him  down — gag  him  well « he  'U  be  tranquil  enough. 
That  's  my  mode  of  practice. 

Dr,  Whig,  True,  quite  in  your,  line, 

But  unluckily  not  much,  till  lately,  in  ndne, 
•T  is  so  painful 

Dr,  Tory.  —  Pooh^  nonsense  -^  ask  Ude  how  he  feels, 
When,  for  Epicure  feasts,  he  prepares  his  live  eeb, 
By  flinging  them  in,  'twixt  the  bars  of  the  fire, 
And  letting  them  wriggle  on  there  till  they  tire. 
He,  too,  says  "'t  is  painful"  —  "quite  makes  his  heart  bleed "^ 
But  "your  eels  are  a  vile  oleaginous  breed."  — 
He  would  fain  use  them  gently,  but  Cookery  says  **No," 
And  —  in  short  —  eels  were  horn  to  be  treated  just  so.' 
*T  is  the  same  with  these  Irish, — who  're  odder  fish  still. 
Your  tender  Whig  heart  shrinks  from  using  them  ill; 
I,  myself,  in  my  youth,  ere  I  came  to  get  wise. 
Used,  at  some  operations,  to  blush  to  the  eyes ;  — 
But,  in  fact,  my  dear  brother,  — if  I  may  make  bold 
To  style  you,  as  Peachum  did  Lockit,  of  old,  -* 
We.  Doctors,  nmsi  act  with  the  firmness  of  Ude, 
And,  indifferent,  like  him,  —  so  the  fish  is  btU  Btew*d,  — 
Mu$t  torture  live  Pats  for  the  general  good. 

{Here  patient  groom  and  hick$  m  UiUe.) 

1  It  was  a  saying  of  the  well-known  Sir  Boyle,  that,  **a  man  eoold  not  lie  In  twe 
plaeiis  ai  once,  unlesn  he  was  a  bird." 

2  This  eminent  artist.  In  the  second  edition  of  the  work  wherein  he  prDpennda  this 
mode  of  pnrlfylng  his  eels,  professes  himself  mnch  concerned  at  the  charge  of  inhnmaniiy 
hroBifht  aealnst  his  pracilce,  hat  still  begs  leave  respectfully  to  repeat  that  it  i*  the  only 
proper  mode  of  preparing  eeis  for  the  table. 
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Dr.  ir%,— But  what,  if  one*B  patient  "s  00  deTiIiBh  perrene^ 
That  he  tvon*!  be  thiu  tortared? 

Dr,  Tory,  Coerce,  Sir,  coerce. 

Yoa  *re  a  juvenile  perfonner,  bat  once  yon  beg^in. 
You  can*t  think  how  fast  70a  may  train  your  hand  in: 
And  (smiling)  who  knows  bat  old  Tory  may  take  to  the  shelf. 
With  the  comfort  that,  while  he  retires  on  his  pelf, 
He*s  succeeded  by  one  just  as  —  bad  as  himself? 

Dr.  Whiy  (looking  flatttred).  —  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  *Ye  a  small  matter  here, 
Which  you  help*d  me  to  make  for  my  patient  last  year, — 

(Qoe8  to  a    ctipbomrd  and  hnmgB  ohI  u  MhraU^ 
waiticottt  imd  gag,) 

And  such  rest  I  *Te  enjoyM  from  his  raying^,  since  then, 
That  I  *Ye  made  up  my  mind  he  shall  wear  it  again. 
Dr,  Tory  (embraciiag  kha),  —  Oh,  charming! — My  dear 
Doctor  Whig,  you  *re  a  treasure. 
Next  to  torturing,  myself,  to  help  yoa  is  a  pleasure. 

(JsstsftN^  Dr  Whig,) 

Give  me  leaye— >!  *ve  some  practice  in  these  mad  machines; 
There  —  tighter  — the  gag  in  the  mouth,  by  all  means. 
Delightful! — all  's  snug » not  a  squeak  need  yon  fear, — 
You  may  now  put  your  anodynes  o£f  till  next  year. 

\8ctae  closes.) 


TO  THE  REV.  CH-RL— S  OV— RT-N, 

GUBATB   OF  ROMAXDKIRK. 

CSee  SdiH^r^r^h  Review,  N.  117.3 

SwBBT  singer  of  Romaldkirk,  thou  who  art  reckoned. 
By  critics  Episcopal,  David  the  Second,^ 
If  thus,  as  a  Curate,  so  lofty  your  flight. 
Only  think,  in  a  Rectory,  how  you  vcould  write ! 
Once  fairly  inspired  by  the  "Tithe-crown*d  Apollo,** 
(Who  beats,  I  confess  it,  our  lay  Phoebus  hollow. 
Having  gotten,  besides  the  old  Nine's  inspiration. 
The  Tenth  of  all  eatable  things  in  creation). 
There's  nothing,  in  fact,  that  a  poet  like  you. 
So  be-mnai  and  he-ienUCd,  could  n*t  easily  do. 

Round  the  lips  of  the  sweet-tongued  Athenian,^  they  say. 
While  yet  but  a  babe  in  his  cradle  he  lay. 
Wild  honey-bees  swarm'd,  as  a  presage  to  tell 
Of  the  sweet-flowing  words  that  thence  afterwards  fell. 
Just  so  round  our  Ov  — rt — n's  cradle,  no  doubt. 
Tenth  ducklings  and  chicks  were  seen  flitting  ^bout; 
Goose  embryos,  waiting  their  doomM  decimation. 
Came,  shadowing  forth  his  adult  destination. 
And  small  sucking  tithe-pigs,  in  musical  droves. 
Announced  the  Church  poet  whom  Chester  approves. 

Oh  Horace ,  when  thou,  in  thy  vision  of  yore. 

Didst  dream  that  a  snowy-white  plumage  came  o*er 

Thy  etherealized  limbs,  stealing  downily  on, 

Till,  by  Fancy's  strong  spell,  tliou  wert  tum'd  to  a  swan,» 

Little  thought'st  thou  such  fate  could  a  poet  befall. 

Without  any  effort  of  fancy,  at  all; 

1  "Your  Lordship."  says  Mr.  Ov-rt-n,  In  Ibe  Dedication  of  his  Poem  1o  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  "has  Kindly  expressed  your  persuasion  that  my  "Muse  wlU  always  be  a 
Muse  of  sacred  song,  and  that  it  will  he  tuned  ae  Ihivid's  wee, 

2  Bophocles. 

3 album  mnlor  in  alitem 

Superne:  natfcunturqae  laeves 
#er  dlgltos  humerosqne  plumae. 

II.  ** 
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Little  thonght^st  tiiou  the  world  would  in  Ov— rt— n  find 
A  bird,  ready-made,  somewhat  different  in  kind, 
Bat  as  perfect  as  Michaelmas*  self  could  produce. 
By  gods  yclept  muer^  by  mortals  a  goo8e« 


SCKNB  FROM  A  PLAY,  ACTED  AT  OXFORD,  CALLED  "MATRI- 
CULATION.- 

[Boy  diicovered  oi  a  taUe^  with  the  Thtrty-Tiine  Ar(ic1e$  lefint  htHw^  Enter  the 

JM.  Reo,  Doctor  Ph  —  Up  —  <». J 

Doctor  P.  —  There,  my  lad,  lie  the  Articles  —  (Boy  legme  to  comU  them) 

just  thirty-nine  — 
No  occasion  to  count  — you  *ve  now  only  to  sign. 
At  Cambridge,  where  folks  are  less  High-Churdi  than  we. 
The  whole  Nine-and-Thirty  are  lump'd  into  Three. 
Let  *s  run  o*er  th»  items ;  —  there*8  Justification^ 
Predestination,  and  Supererogation, — 
Not  forgetting  Salvation  and  Creed  Athanasian, 
Till  we  reach^  at  last,  Queen  Bess*s  Ratification. 
That  *8  sufficient— now,  sign  ^having  read  quite  enough. 
You  "belicTe  in  the  full  ami  true  meaning  thereof?** 

(Hoy  etaree.) 

Oh,  a  mere  form  of  words,  to  make  things  smooth  and  brief,  — 

A  commodious  and  short  make-beUeve  of  belief. 

Which  our  Church  has  drawn  up,  in  a  form  thus  articular. 

To  keep  out,  in  general,  all  who  *re  particular. 

But  whafs  the  boy  doing?  what!  reading  all  through. 

And  my  luncheon  fast  cooling !  — ttiis  never  will  do. 

Boy  {poring  over  the  Artides.) — Here  are  points  which — pray, 
Doctor,  what's  "Grace  of  Congruity  r' 

Doctor  P,  {sharply).  ^YovL  *ll  find  out,  young  Sir,  when  you  *Te  more 
ingenuity. 
At  present ,  by  signing,  you  pledge  yourself  merely. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  to  believe  it  sincerely. 
Botli  in  dining  and  signing  we  take  the  same  plan, — 
First,  to  swallow  all  down,  then  digest— as  we  can. 

Boy  (stilt  reading),  —  !  *ve  to  gulp,  I  see,  St  Athanasius*s 
Creed, 
Which,  I  *m  told,  is  a  very  tough  morsel,  indeed*^ 
As  he  damns  — 

Doctor  P,  (aside.)  —  Ay,  and  so  would  I,  willingly,  too, 
All  confounded  particular  young  boobies,  like  you. 
This  comes  of  Reforming !  —  all  *s  o  *er  with  our  land, 
When  people  won*t  stand  what  they  can*t  unda^tand ; 
Nor  perceive  that  our  ever-revered  Thirty-Nine 
Were  made,  not  for  men  to  belieoe^  but  to  sign* 

[Exit  Doctor  P.  in  a  pamiomJ\ 


LATB  TITHE  CASE. 


*^Sic  vos  non  vobis." 

"The  Vicar  of  B— mi— m  desires  me  to  stale  thai,  in  eonseqnence  of  (he  passing 
•r  a  recent  Act  of  Parliamenr,  he  ta  eompelled  to  adopt  measures  vrhlch  may  by  some  bo 
considered  harsh  or  preclpiiaie;  hul,  im  duty  to  what  km  owt  to  hi*  «tiee»Mor«,  he  feels 
bound  to  preserve  Ihe  rights  of  the  vicarage/*— X«<ier  from  Mr.  S.  Powell,  August  6. 


No ,  not,  for  yourselves ,  ye  reverend  men, 

Do  you  take  one  pig  in  every  ten. 

But  for  Holy  Churches  future  heirs, 

Who  *ve  an  abstract  right  to  that  pig,  as  theirs; — 

The  law  supposing  that  such  heirs  male 

Are  already  seized  of  the  pig,  in  tail. 

No,  not  for  himself  hath  B  —  mh  —  m*8  priest 

His  '^well-beloved'*  of  their  pennies  fleeced : 
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Bat  it  is  that,  before  his  preseient.  eyes. 

All  future  Vicars  of  B  —  mh  —  m  rise, 

With  their  embryo  daughters,  nephews,  nieces. 

And  *t  is  for  them  the  poor  be  ileeces. 

He  heareth  their  voices,  ases  hence, 

Saying  "Take  the  pig**  — ^*oh  take  the  pence;** 

The  cries  of  little  Vicarial  dears, 

The  unborn  B  —  mh  —  mites,  reach  his  ears ; 

And,  did  he  resist  that  soft  appeal. 

He  would  fiof  like  a  true-bom  Viear  feeL 

Thou,  too,  L— ndy  of  L— ck— ngt— n! 

A  Rector  true,  if  e*er  there  was  one. 

Who,  for  sake  of  the  L  —  ndies  of  coming  ages, 

Gripest  the  tenths  of  labourers*  wages.  ^ 

*T  IS  true,  in  the  pockets  of  thy  smalt-clothes 

The  claimed  "obvention**  '  of  four-pence  goes ; 

But  its  abstract  spirit,  unconfined , 

Spreads  to  all  future  Rector-kind, 

Warning  them  all  to  their  rights  to  wake, 

And  rather  to  face  the  block,  the  stake. 

Than  give  up  their  darling  right  to  take. 

One  grain  of  musk,  it  is  said,  perfumes 
(So  subtle  iU  spirit)  a  thousand  rooms, 
And  a  single  four-pence,  pocketed  well. 
Through  a  thousand  rectors'  lives  will  telL 
Then  still  continue,  ye  reverend  souls. 
And  still,  as  your  rich  Pactolus  rolls. 
Grasp  every  penny,  on  every  side, 
From  eveiy  wretch,  to  swell  its  tide: 
Remembering  still  what  the  Law  lays  down. 
In  that  pure  poetic  style  of  its  own, 
**lf  the  oarson  tii  etse  submits  to  loss,  he 
Inflicts  the  same  on  the  parson  in  ftosse" 


FOOLS*  PARADISB. 

ORBAM  TBS  FtBST* 

I  BAVB  been,  like  Puck,  I  have  been,  in  a  triee. 

To  a  realm  they  call  Fools*  Paradise, 

Lying  N.  N.  E.  g(  the  Land  of  Sense, 

And  seldom  bless*d  with  a  glimmer  thence. 

But  they  want  it  not  in  this  happy  place. 

Where  a  light  of  its  own  gilds  every  laee } 

Or,  if  some  wear  a  shadowy  brow, 

*T  is  the  wUh  to  look  wise, — not  knowing  how. 

Self-glory  glistens  o*er  all  that  *s  there, 

The  trees,  the  flowers  have  a  jaunty  air ; 

The  well-bred  wind  in  a  whisper  blows. 

The  snow,  if  it  snows,  is  comlemr  de  rom, 

The  falling  founts  in  a  titter  fall. 

And  the  sun  looks  simpering  down  on  all. 

Oh,  *t  is  n*t  in  tongue  or  pen  to  trace 
The  scenes  I  saw  in  that  joyous  i»lace« 
There  were  Lords  and  Ladies  sitting  together. 
In  converse  sweet,  "What  charming  weadier! 
You  *ll  all  rejoice  to  hear,  I  *m  sure. 
Lord  Charles  has  got  a  good  sinecure; 

1  Fourteen  agricnllural  labourers  Cone  of  whom  received  so  llitle  as  six  fniln(*aM 
for  yearly  wa/res,  one  eight,  one  nine,  anoiher  ten  guineas,  and  fhe  hesl-pald  of  the 
whole  not  more  than  18/.  annually)  were  all,  in  the  eooiBe  of  theaatomn  of  1832.  8er\'i'a 
Willi  demands  of  lithe  at  the  rale  of  Ati,  in  the  II.  sterUng,  on  behalf  of  the  Hev.F.Lr— dy, 
Becior  of ,"*c.    Ac,  —  TA«  Times,  August  1833.        .  .  ^       ^  .     ^ 

2  One  of  ihe  various  general  terms  nnder  which  oblations,  tithee,  Ac,  are  comprised. 
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And  the  Premier  says,  my  youngest  brother, 
(Him  in  the  Gaards)  shall  have  anotlier. 
Is  n*t  this  very,  very  gallant!  — 
As  for  my  poor  old  virgin  aunt. 
Who  has  lost  her  all,  poor  thing,  at  whist, 
We  mast  qaarter  her  on  the  Pension  List/* 
Thos  smoothly  time  in  that  Eden  roird; 
It  seem*d  like  an  Age  of  real  gold. 
Where  all  who  liked  might  have  a  slice, 
So  rich  was  that  Fools*  Paradise. 

But  the  sport  at  which  most  time  tliey  spent. 

Was  a  puppet-show,  called  Parliament, 

Performed  by  wooden  Ciceros, 

As  large  as  life,  who  stood  to  prose. 

While,  hid  behind  them,  lords  and  squires. 

Who  own*d  the  puppets,  pulled  the  wires; 

And  thought  it  the  very  best  device 

Of  that  most  prosperous  Paradise, 

To  make  the  vulgar  pay  through  the  nose 

For  them  and  their  wooden  Ciceros. 

And  many  more  such  things  I  saw 

In  this  Eden  of  Church,  and  State,  and  Law; 

Nor  e^er  were  known  such  pleasant  folk 

As  those  who  had  the  best  of  the  joke. 

There  were  Irish  Rectors,  such  as  resort 

To  Cheltenham  yearly,  to  drink  — port. 

And  bumper,  *'Long  may  the  Church  endure, 

Where  the  cure  of  souls  is  a  sinecure. 

And  a  score  of  Parsons  to  every  soul 

Is  a  fair  allowance  on  the  whole." 

There  were  Heads  of  Colleges,  lying  about^ 

From  which  the  sense  had  all  run  out, 

£v*n  to  the  lowest  classic  lees, 

Till  nothing  was  left  but  quaniitieg; 

Which  made  them  heads  most  fit  to  be 

Stuck  up  on  a  University^ 

Which  yearly  hatches,  in  its  schools. 

Such  flights  of  young  Elysian  fools. 

Thus  all  went  on,  so  snug  and  nice, 
In  this  happiest  possible  Paradise; 
But  it  was  but  too  plain  to  see,  alas! 
That  a  downfall  soon  must  come  to  pass. 
For  grief  is  a  lot  the  good  and  wise 
Don*t  quite  so  much  monopolize. 
But  that  ("lapt  in  Elysium**  as  they  are) 
Aven  blessed  fools  must  have  their  share. 
Knd  so  it  happen*d :  ~  but  what  befell, 
In  Dream  the  Second  I  mean  to  tell. 


THE  RECTOR  AND  HIS  CURATE; 

OR,  ONB  POUND  TWO. 


*'I  (mat  we  sball  part ,  as  we  met,  In  peace  and  charity.  My  last  payment  to  yea 
paid  your  salary  ap  to  the  1st  of  ibis  month.  Since  that,  I  owe  you  for  one  nonih, 
which  being  a  lonir  month,  of  thirty-one  days,  amounts,  as  near  as  I  can  calculate,  to 
■izponnds  eight  shillinirs.  My  Steward  returns  yon  as  a  debtor  to  the  amount  of  SEVEN 
POVSDS  TEN  SHILLINGS  FOR  CON-ACRE  GROUND,  which  leaves  some  trliing  ba- 
lance in  my  favour."  —  Letter  of  Dismieeal  from  theBe9,MitreueBere*ford  f  kisCmrmte^ 
the  Rep.  T.  ^.  Lyome.  

The  accoant  is  balanced  —  the  bill  drawn  out,  — 
The  debit  and  credit  all  right,  no  doubt  — 
The  Rector,  rolUng  in  wealth  and  state. 
Owes  to  his  Carafe  six  pounds  eight 
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The  Cante,  that  least  unell-fed  of  men, 
Owes  to  his  Rector  seyen  pounds  ten, 
Wliich  maketh  the  balance  cleariy  due 
From  Curate  to  Rector,  one  pound  two. 

Ah  balance,  on  eartfi  unfair,  uneven! 

But  sure  to  be  all  set  right  in  heaven. 

Where  bills  like  these  will  be  checked,  some  day, 

And  the  balance  settled  the  other  way: 

Were  Lyons  the  ciirate^s  hard-wrung  sum 

Will  back  to  his  shade  with  interest  come; 

And  Marcus,  the  rector,  deep  may  rue 

This  tot,  in  his  favour,  of  one  pound  two. 


PADDY'S  METAMORPHOSIS. 

About  filly  years  since,  in  the  days  of  our  daddies, 
That  ]jlan  was  commenced  which  the  wise  now  applaud. 

Of  shipping  off  Ireland^s  most  turbulent  Paddies, 
As  good  raw  material  for  settlers  abroad. 

Some  West-India  island,  whose  name  I  forget, 
Was  the  region  then  chosen  for  this  scheme  so  romantic. 

And  such  the  success  tlie  first  colony  met, 
That  a  second,  soon  after,  set  sail  o*er  the  Atlantic. 

Behold  them  now  safe  at  the  long-look*d-for  shore, 
Sailing  in  between  banks  that  Sie  Shannon  might  greet. 

And  thinking  of  friends  whom,  but  two  years  before. 
They  had  sorrowed  to  lose,  but  would  soon  again  meet. 

And,  hark,  from  the  shore,  a  glad  welcome  there  came  — 
"Arrah,  Paddy  from  Cork,    is  it  you,  my  sweet  boy?" 

While  Pat  stood  astounded,  to  hear  his  own  name 
Thus  haU'd  by  black  devils,  who  caper'd  for  joy ! 

Can  it  possibly  be?— half  amazement  —  half  doubt, 
Pat  listens  again  —  rubs  his  eyes  and  looks  steady; 

Then  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  and  in  horror  yells  out, 
'^GoodLord!  only  think,  —  black  and  curly  already!" 


iit 


Deceived  by  that  well-mimick'd  brogue  in  his  ears, 
Pat  read  his  own  doom  in  these  wool-headed  figures. 

And  thought,  wliat  a  climate,  in  less  than  two  years, 
To  turn  a  whole  cargo  of  Pats  into  niggers ! 

MORAL. 

*T  is  thus,  —  but  alas!  by  a  marvel  more  trne 

Than  is  told  in  this  rival  of  Ovid's  best  stories,— 

Your  Whigs,  when  in  office  a  short  year  or  two, 
By  a  lusus  naturaej  all  turn  into  Tories. 

And  tlius,  when  f  hear  them  "strong  measures**  adrise. 
Ere  the  seats  that  they  sit  on  have  time  to  get  steady, 

I  say,  while  1  Listen,  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
*'Good  Lord!  only  think,— black  and  curly  already!** 


COCKER,  ON  CHURCH  REFORM. 

FOUNDBO  UPON  80MB  LATE   CALCULATIONS. 

FxNB  figures  of  speech  let  your  orators  follow, 
Old  Cocker  has  figures  that  beat  them  all  hollow. 
Though  famed  for  his  rules  Aristotle  may  be, 
in  but  Mf  of  this  Sage  any  merit  I  see, 
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For .  as  honest  Joe  Hame  says,  the  ^UoiiW*  *  for  ma ! 

As  for  instance,  —  wliile  others  clisGuss  and  debate ,— 

It  is  thas  about  Bishops  I  ratiocinate: 

In  England,  where,  spite  of  the  infidel's  laughter, 

*T  is  certain  our  souls  are  looked  very  well  after. 

Two  Bishops  can  well  (if  judiciously  sundered) 

Of  parishes  manage  two  thousand  two  hundred,^ 

Said  number  of  parishes,  under  said  teachers. 

Containing  three  millions  of  Protestant  creatures, 

So  that  each  of  said  Bishops  full  ably  controls 

Just  one  million  five  hundred  thousands  of  souls. 

And  now  comes  old  Cocker.    In  Ireland  we  *re  told. 

Half  a  million  includes  tlie  whole  Protestant  fold ; 

Therefore,  if,  for  Ihree  millions  of  souls,  *t  is  conceded 

Tupo  proi>er-sized  Bishops  are  all  that  is  needed, 

*T  is  plain,  for  tlie  Irisu  half  million  who  want  *em. 

One  third  of  one  Bishop  is  just  the  right  quantum. 

And  thus,  by  old  Cocker's  sublime  Rule  of  Three, 

The  Irish  Church  question  's  resolved  to  a  T; 

Keeping  always  that  excellent  maxim  in  view. 

That,  in  saving  men's  souls,  we  must  save  money  too* 

Nay,  if,  —  as  St.  Roden  complains  is  the  case,-— 

The  half  million  of  eoul  is  decreasing  apace. 

The  demand,  too,  for  bUhop  will  also  fall  off. 

Till  the  tithe  of  one,  taken  in  kind,  be  enougb. 

But,  as  fractions  imply  that  we  'd  have  to  dissect, 

And  to  cutting  up  Bishops  I  strongly  object. 

We  *ve  a  jmall  fractious  prelate  wliom  well  we  could  spare. 

Who  has  just  the  same  decimal  worth,  to  a  hair; 

And,  not  to  leave  Ireland  tpo  much  in  the  lurch. 

We  '11  let  her  have  Ex— t  — r,  9oht  *  9a  her  Churdi. 


LES$  HOMMES  AUTOUTES. 


^*We  are  persuaded  lliat  ihiti  our  artificial  man  will  not  only  walk  and  speak,  and 
perform  moslof  the  outward  functions  of  animal  life,  but  Cbeing  wound  upon^e  a-wet'k) 
will  perhaps  reason  as  well  as  most  of  your  country  parsons.  —  Hvmoir*  ofMartitft 
ScribleniSj  chap.  xil. 


It  being  an  obiect  now  to  meet 

With  Parsons  that  don't  want  to  eat, 

Fit  men  to  fill  those  Irish  rectories 

Which  soon  will  have  but  scant  refectories, 

It  has  been  suggested, —lest  that  Church 

Should  all  at  once  be  left  in  the  lurch, 

For  want  of  reverend  men  endued 

With  this  gift  of  ne'er  requiring  food,  — 

To  try,  by  way  of  experiment,  whether 

Tliere  could  n't  be  made,  of  wood  and  leather,^ 

(Ilowe'er  the  notion  may  sound  diimerical,) 

Jointed  figures,  not  lay^  but  clerical,* 

Wliich,  wound  up  carefully  once  a-wcek, 

Might  just  like  parsons  look  and  speak, 

Nay  even,  if  requisite,  reason  too 

As  well  as  most  Irish  parsons  do. 

The  experiment  having  succeeded  quite, 

(Whereat  those  Lords  must  much  delight. 

Who  've  shown,  by  stopping  the  Church's  food, 

They  think  't  is  not  for  her  spiritual  good 

To  be  served  by  parsons  of  flesh  and  blood), 

The  Patentees  of  this  now  invention 

I  The  iota!,  —  so  pronounced  Hy  (his  industrious  senator. 
*  Corporation  sole. 

3  The  materials  of  which  those  Nuremberg  Savans,  mentioned  by  ScriMeras,  cos- 
ntrucied  their  artificial  man.  a       ^       ?  *» 

4  The  wooden  models  used  by  painters  are,  It  la  well  known,  called  ''lay  figturs." 
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Beg  leaye  respedlully  to  mention, . 

They  now  are  enabled  to  prodnoe 

A  large  Mpply^  for  present  ue, 

Of  these  reverend  pieces  of  machinery, 

Ready  for  vicarage,  rectory^  deaaery, 

Or  any  suchlike  post  of  skill 

That  wood  and  leather  are  iU  to  fill. 

N.B,  — Fn  places  addicted  to  anon. 

We  can*t  recommend  a  wooden  parson: 

But,  if  the  Chnrch  any  snch  appoints. 

They  M  better,  at  least,  have  iron  joint8« 

In  parts,  not  mnch  by  Protestants  haunted, 

A  figure  to  iook  ai  *s  all  that  *8  wanted 

A  block  in  black,  to  eat  and  sleep. 

Which  (now  that  the  eating  's  o'er)  comes  cheap. 

P.  S.~  Should  the  Lords,  by  way  of  a  treat. 

Permit  the  clergy  again  to  eat, 

The  Chnrch  will,  of  course,  no  longer  need 

Imitation-parsons  that  never  feed. 

And  these  creatures  of  ours,  broke  up,  will  sell 

For  secular  purposes  just  as  well  — 

Our  Beresfords,  turnM  to  bludgeons  stout. 

May,  *stead  of  beating  their  own  about. 

Be  knocking  the  brains  of  Papists  out; 

While  our  smooth  O'SuUivans,  by  all  means, 

Should  transmigrate  into  (timtw^machines. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ONE'SSELF  A  PEER, 

ACCORDING    TO    THB    NBWKST    RBCBIPT,    AS    DISCLOSBO    IK  A    LATl 

HBRALDIC   WORK. 

Choosb  some  title  that  *s  dormant— the  Peerage  hath  many-— 

Lord  Baron  of  Shamdos  sounds  nobly  as  any. 

Next,  catch  a  dead  cousin  of  said  defunct  Peer, 

And  marry  him ,  off  hand,  in  some  given  year. 

To  the  daughter  of  somebody,'—  no  matter  who,  — 

Fig,  the  grocer  himself,  if  your 're  hard  run,  will  do; 

For,  the  Medici  f/tW»  still  in  heraldry  tell, 

And  why  shouldn't  MhjfMtits  quarter  as  well? 

Thus,  having  your  couple ,  —  and  one  a  lord's  cousin,  — 

Young  materials  for  peers  may  be  had  by  the  dozen; 

And 't  is  hard  if,  inventing  each  small  mother's-son  of  'em. 

You  can't  somehow  manage  to  prove  yourself  one  of  'em. 

Should  registers,  deeds,  and  such  matters  refractory 

Stand  in  the  way  of  tliis  lord-manufactory, 

I've  merely  to  hint,  as  a  secret  auricular, 

One  grand  rule  of  enterprise ,  —  don  I  be  particular. 

A  man  who  once  takes  such  a  jump  at  nobility 

Must  not  mince  tbe  matter,  like  folks  of  nihility,  • 

But  clear  thick  and  thin  with  true  lordly  agility. 

'T  is  true,  to  a  would-be  descendant  from  Kings, 

Parish-registers  sometimes  are  troublesome  things; 

As  oft,  when  the  vision  is  near  brought  about. 

Some  goblin,  in  shape  of  a  grocer,  grins  out; 

Or  some  barber,  perhaps,  with  my  Lord  mingles  bloods, 

And  one's  patent  of  peerage  is  left  in  the  suds. 

But  there  are  ways  — when  folks  are  resolved  to  be  lords  — 
Of  exporging  ev'n  troublesome  parish  records. 
What  think  ye  of  scissors?  depend  on  't  no  heir 
Of  a  Shamdos  should  go  unsupplied  with  a  pair. 
As,  whate'er  else  the  learn'd  in  such  lore  may  invent, 

*  "Tliis  we  call  pure  uihUiiy,  or  mere  nolliiBg."  —  H'alts's  Logic 
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Your  BcisiOTS  does  wonders  in  proving  descent. 

Yes,  poets  may  sing  of  those  terrible  shears 

With  which  Atropos  snios  off  both  bnmpkins  and  peers, 

But  they^re  nought  to  that  weapon  which  shines  in  the  hands 

Of  some  would-be-Patrician,  when  prondly  he  stands 

0*er  the  careless  churchwarden^s  baptismal  array, 

And  sweeps  at  each  cut  generations  away.  — 

By  some  babe  of  old  times  is  his  peerage  resisted? 

One  snip, — und  the  urchin  hath  ntver  existed! 

Does  some  marriage,  in  days  near  the  Flood,  interfere 

With  his  one  sublime  object  of  being  a  Peer? 

Ouick,  the  shears  at  once  nullify  bridegroom  and  bride, — 

No  such  people  have  ever  lived,  married,  or  died! 

Such  die  newest  receipt  for  those  high-minded  elves. 

Who  *ve  a  fancy  for  making  great  lords  of  themselves. 

Follow  this,  young  aspirer,  who  panfst  for  a  peerage. 

Take  S  —  m  for  thy  model  and  B — z  for  thy  steerage. 

Do  all  and  much  worse  than  old  Nicholas  Flam  does, 

And — tdb  knows  but  you  *ll  be  Lord  Baron  of  Shamdos? 


FRAGMENTS. 


'IjUPID,  whose  lamp  has  lent  the  ray 
Which  lightens  our  meandering  way  — 
Cupid,  within  my  bosom  stealing, 
Excites  a  strange  and  mingled  feeling. 
Which  pleases,  thongh  seTerely  teasing, 
And  teases,  thongh  divinely  pleasing. 


'Lbt  me  resign  a  wretched  breath, 
Since  now  remains  to  me 

No  other  balm  than  kindly  death. 
To  soothe  my  misery! 


M  KNOW  thou  lovest  a  brimming  measure, 
And  art  a  kindly  cordial  host; 

But  let  me  fill  and  drink  at  pleasure. 
Thus  I  enjoy  the  goblet  most! 


^1  FEAR  that  love  disturbs  my  rest, 
Yet  feel  not  lovers  impassioned   care; 

I  think  there's  madness  in  my  breast, 
Yet  cannot  iind  that  madness  there! 


^From  dread  Leucadia's  frowning  steep 
I  Ul  plunge  into  the  whitening  deep,     ^ 
And  there  I  HI  float,  to  waves  resign*d. 
For  love  intoxicates  my  mind! 

1  Barnes,  125th.  This,  if  I  remember  right,  Is  in  Scaliger's  Poetics.  Gall  has  omiUed 
it  in  hlfi  collection  of  fragmentM. 

2  Thin  frainnent  Ia  extant  In  Arsenlns  and  Hephaestion.  See  Barnes  C69lh) ,  who 
ha*  arranged  the  metre  of  it  very  elegantly. 

3  Barnes,  72d.    This   frasment,  which  is  quoted  hy  Athenaeas,  is  an  excellent 
leaaon  for  the  votaries  of  Jupiter  Hospital  is. 

4  This  fragment  is  in  Hephaestion.    See  Barnes,  95th. 
Caiuiius  expresses  something  of  (his  contrariety  of  feelings: 

Odi  et  amo;  qnare  id  faciam  fortasse  reqniris;     I  love  thee  and  hate  thee,  bat  if  I  ran  tell 
Nescio.'sed  Herisenlio,  etexcrucior.  The  cause  of  my  love  and  my  hate, 

may  I  die! 
Carm.  53.   I  can  feel  it,  alas  I  I  can  feel  It  too  well, 
Thai  I  love  thee  and  hale  thee,  but  cannot 
tell  why. 

5  This  also  is  In  Hephaestion ,  and  perhaps  is  a  firagment  of  some  poem  in  which 
Aaacreon  iMd  eommemorated  the  fate  of  Sappho.   It  is  the  123d  of  Barnes. 
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'Mix  me,  child,  a  cap  divine. 
Crystal  water,  ruby  wine: 
Weave  the  frontlet,  richly  flashing, 
O'er  my  wintry  temples  blushing. 
Mix  the  brimmer — love  and  I 
Shall  no  more  the  gauntlet  try. 
Here — upon  this  holy  bowl, 
f  surreniler  all  my  soul! 


EPIGRAMS  TRANSLATED  FROM  ANTIPATER  SID0NIU8. 

Among  the  Epigrams  of  the  Anihotogia^  there  are  some  panegyrics  on  Anacreon, 
which  I  had  translated ,  and  originally  intended  as  a  kind  of  Coronis  to.  tlie 
work:  but  I  found,  upon  consideration,  that  they  wanted  variety;  a  freqnent 
recurrence  of  the  same  thought,  within  the  limits  of  an  epitaph,  to  whicli  Ihej 
are  confined,  would  render  a  collection  of  them  rather  uninteresting.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty,  however,  of  sabjoining  a  few,  that  I  may  not  appear  to  have 
totally  neglected  those  elegant  tributes  to  the  reputation  of  Anacreon. 
The  four  epigrams  which  1  give  are  imputed  to  Antipater  Sidonius.  They 
are  rendered,  perhaps,  with  too  much  freedom;  but,  designing  a  translation 
of  all  that  are  on  the  subject,  I  imagined  it  was  necessary  to  enliven  their 
uniformity  by  sometimes  indulging  in  the  liberties  of  paraphrase. 


OAAyiOl  TiTQaxoQVfifioq,  Antugtov^  a/ifi  u€  maaoq 

iifi{ta  Tc  XnfA(avtav  nogfvgnap  ntiuJiu* 
nt/fat  d*  aQytpofyTO<:  uvaOlipotPto  yukuxxof;, 

(vtodtq  d""  uno  Yr,q  iidu  jjfftf^ro  fitdu, 
oipQU  M€  To»  anodifj  ve  xui  ogiu  Ttgip^y  ugijnu^ 

fi  d€  Tiq  (pSififPOiq  jfdifinTfcai  *v(pgoovyu, 
01  To  (p&kop  $'f^|tt?,  9'*^''^  ^u(jfitioy^  ot  aw  uo^u 

nurvu  dMTiXiaaai;  xui  ovv  tguiTi  fi&or. 

Around  the  tomb,  oh  bard  divine! 

Where  soft  thy  hallowM  brow  reposes, 
Long  may  the  deathless  ivy  twine , 

And  Summer  pour  her  waste  of  roses! 

And  many  a  fount  shall  there  distil. 

And  many  a  rill  refresh  Uie  flowers; 
But  wine  shall  gush  in  every  rill. 

And  every  fount  be  milky  showers. 

Thus,  shade  of  him  whom  Nature  taught 

To  tune  his  lyre  and  soul  to  pleasure. 
Who  gave  to  love  his  warmest  tliought. 

Who  gave  to  love  his  fondest  measure!-— 

1  This  fraffinent  is  collected  by  Barnes  from  Demelrlus  Phalareas  and  Rustathiuif, 
and  is  subjoined  iu  his  edilion  to  (he  epierams  attributed  to  our  poet.  And  here  is  the 
last  of  those  little  scattered  flowers  which  I  thouglit  I  niif^hl  venture  with  any  graue 

to  transplant.    I  wisb  it  could  be  said  of  tiie  garland  which  tliey  /orm^  To  ^  »;* 

jiPuxgiovToq, 

2 
Poetis 
and  ^ 

Orat. _,    .-r     --        —   o   .  -  .-  _^., 

particulars  about  his  illness  and  death,  which  are  mentioned  as  carious  by  Pliny  and 
others  i  and  there  remain  of  his  works  but  a  few  epierains  in  the  AMihologim,  amonic 
which  are  these  I  have  *«elerted,  upon  Anacreon.  Those  remains  have  been  s'>me(imes 
imputed  to  another  poefC^J of  the  same  name,  of  whom  VossIuh  |riv«'s  us  the  followini; 
account:  ''Antipater  Thessalonicensis  vixit  tempore  Augnsti  Caesaris,  ut  qui  salianleiu 
viderii  Pyladem,  sicul  constat  ex  quodam  ejus  epigrammate  AfOolujriaqy  Ub.  iv,  til. 
*iii  Ogz^iggiduq,  Al  eiun  ac  Bathyllum  primos  fulsse  pautomlnios,  ac  sob  Augusio 
claruisse,  tfatis  iiotum  ex  Dione,"  d^c.  d^c. 

(^}  Pleraqae  taaien  Tbessalonicensi  tribuenda  videntur. 

jBaUJIc&,  L0eti9HO9  Pi  JSmnJaK 


OJ)KS  OF  ANACREON.  Ul 

TIius,  after  death,  if  spirits  feel^ 

Thou  may*8t,  from  odours  round  thee  streamiagy 
A  pulse  of  past  enjoyment  steal. 

And  liTe  again  in  blissful  dreaming! 


Tou  tti/T0V|  Hq  TOP  avtop, 
TTMBOT  AraxQHoproz'  6  Trjioq  iv&adi  xvxfo^ 

^Ifitqa'  Mat  maaov  Xtvxog  oiude  Jl»^oc> 

Herb  sleeps  Anacreon,  in  this  ivied  shade; 
Here,  mute  in  deatti,  the  Teian  swan  is  laid. ' 
Cold,  cold,  the  heart  which  lived  but  to  respire 
All  the  voluptuous  frenzy  of  desire! 
And  yet,  O  bard !  thou  art  not  mute  in  death. 
Still,  still  we  catch  thy  lyre*s  delidoos  breath;' 
And  still  thy  songs  of  soft  Bathylla  bloom. 
Green  as  the  ivy  round  the  moulderine  tomb! 
Nor  yet  has  death  obscured  thy  fire  of  love, 
Still,  still  it  lights  thee  through  the  Elysian  grove: 
And  dreams  are  thine  that  bless  the  elect  alone. 
And  Venus  calls  thee,  even  in  death,  her  own! 


Tou  avtoVf  iiq  top  uvvoy. 

SBiySf  %u<p&p  naga  Xnop  ApunQuopvoq  ufiuflmp^ 

Jit  T»  TO*  *M  ^i^Xiap  TiXO'ip  kfL^P  ofpiloq^ 
Sktiaop  tfttj  Unodiij  ^  antioop  yufoq^  o<pQu  xtp  oiP^ 

O^ttt  /ti&ijai  TUfia  poril^oftipu^ 
Jlq  o  ^topvoov  fttfAfXrjfifPoq  ovuat  xntftoq^ 

'Jlq  6  ffuXuMgifTov  ovPt((o<f*oq  aQfiOPiijq^ 
J^r^^t  Marntfp&ifitpoq  JJuxjcov  J»;|fu  Tovrop  tmoiOtt 

Top  yivi^  fifqonwp  x***Q^^  o<pt^XofitPOP^ 


The  reader  who  thinks  It  worth  ohservlng,  may  find  a  strange  oversight  in  Hoffman's 
quotation  of  this  article  from  Vossias,  Lesnc.  Univers.  By  the  omission  of  a  sentence 
he  has  made  VOiiMius  assert  that  the  poet  Aniipater  was  one  of  the  drst  paoiomime 
dancers  in  Home. 

Barnes,  upon  the  epi^am  before  us,  mentions  a  versien  of  It  by  Brodaens,  which  is 
Bot  10  be  found  in  that  cooimentalor;  but  he  more  than  once  confounds  Brodaeus  wiih 
another  aiinotsior  on  the  jintAologia,  Viceutius  Obsopaeus,  who  has  given  a  translation 
of  the  epigram. 

1 lA«  TfMA  «w«j»  i0  /4mJ.]    Thus  Horace  of  Pindar: 

Blulta  Dircaenm  levat  aura  cycnimi. 

A  awan  was  the  hieroglyphical  emblem  of  a  poet.   Anacreon  has  been  called  the  swan  of 
Teos  by  another  of  Ills  eulogists. 

liP  TOiC  /ifAtjifnoAC  *TfifQoiai  avprgofpop        God  of  the  grape!  thou  hast  belray'd, 

lia(pfiX(tq  vygfi  Piitvuqoq  fuXtjdoini.  ^long  the  Muse's  stream! 

Jivyipovq^  jiM&oXoy^   The  Teian,  nursed  with  all  those  honied 

The  young  Desires,  light  Loves,  and  rose* 
lipp'd  Joys! 

2  SHU,  sHil  we  eoieh  thy  lyre^M  JeiicioMS  breaihj]  Thus  Slmonldes,  speaking.of  oor  poet; 

l^oXntjq  6^  ov  XtjStj  utXiTfontoq.  aXX*  trt  xi»yo      Ner  yet  are  all  his  numbers  mute, 

isug^tiop  ovik  &upf»p  ivpaatp  ttp  uidtj.  '^'**^"«*  fi*J^  ^""»  ^^  '•»»»  ^^ 

2\ttiap$dov^  ApSoXo/^      BqI  living  siili,  his  amorous  lute 

With  sleepless  animatioa  sighs! 
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'O  stranger!  if  Anacreon*s  shell 
Has  ever  taught  thy  heart  to  swell  ^ 
With  passion's  throb  or  pleasure*s  sigh, 
In  pity  turn,  as  wanderine  nigh. 
And  drop  thy  goblet's  richest  tear,^ 
In  exquisite  libation  here! 
So  shall  my  sleeping  ashes  thrill 
With  visions  of  enjoyment  still. 
I  cannot  even  in  death  resign 
The  festal  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
When  harmony  pursued  my  ways, 
And  Bacchus  wantoned  to  my  lays.^ 
Oh!  if  delight  could  charm  no  more, 
.  If  all  the  goblet's  bliss  were  o*er, 
When  Fate  had  once  our  doom  decreed. 
Then  dying  would  be  deatli  indeed! 
Nor  could  I  think,  nnblest  by  wine, 
Divinity  itself  divine! 

This  is  the  famous  Simonldes,  whom  Plato  styled  "divine,"  thouKh  he  y«vre,  in  his 
J\»^to«  Greea,  supposes  thai  the  epigrams  under  his  name  are  a^l  falsely  imputed.  Th« 
most  considerable  of  his  remains  is  a  satirical  poem  upon  women,  preserved  by  Slobaeaii, 

We  may  Judge  from  the  lines  I  have  Just  quoted,  and  the  import  of  the  epigram 
before  us,  that  the  works  of  Anacreon  were  perfect  In  the  times  of  Simonides  and 
Anlipater.  Obsopaeus,  the  commentator,  here  appears  to  exult  in  their  deHinictioo, 
and  tellinff  us  ibey  were  burned  by  the  bishops  and  patriarchs,  he  adds,  nee  sane 
id  necquicquam  fecerunt,"  attributing  to  this  outrage  an  effect  which  U  could  never 
produce. 

1  The  spirit  of  Anacreon  utters  these  verses  from  the  tomb,  somewhat  '^maUUos  ah 
lllo,"  at  least  in  simplicity  of  expression. 


-if  Anacreon*a  shell 


Has  ever  taug-ht  thy  heart  to  swell,  ^c]  We  may  guess,  from  the  words  «  ^»ti»<' 
tat»v^  (hat  Anacreon  was  not  merely  a  writer  of  billets-doux,  as  some  French  critics 
have  called  him.  Amongst  these  M.  Le  Vevre,  with  all  his  professed  admirauon,  has 
given  our  poet  a  character  by  no  means  of  an  elevated  cast: 

AnssI  c'est  pour  cela  que  la  post^rit^  Comme  un  franc  goguenard,  ami  de 

L'a  toulours  Justemenl  d'age  en  age  chants  goinfrerie, 

^  Ami  de  billets-doux  et  de  badinerie. 

£k  Avau^forroq  apSf^utrra,  upow  the  statue  o»  anaceeom. 

Stranger!  who  near  this  statue  ehanee 
0aa<u  T09  avdoiavTa  tovjop,  im  itvt^  lo  roam, 

•  ,    ,  A  .  Let   it  awhile   your   studious   eyes 

anovdify  x«*  l*y\  inav  «?  omop  ^vd-]iq,  ^^''        engage; 

ApoxQtoPtoq  iiM»'  nSo¥  tr  Tti^.  And  you  >f»y^»*V,  returning  to  your 

Twy  nooaB-''  c»  %i  ntQiaoop  tadontuetv,  ^^I've  seen  the*  image  of  the  Teian  sage, 

„       -        .       /  c.  Best  of  the  bards  who  declLihe Muse  8 

<(u«  OT^SJcass  &^p  TOP  updfia.  Then,  If  Vo^-^'^VlThat  striplings  loved 

You  tell  them  aU  he  was,  and  aptly 
tell. 

The  simplicity  of  this  inscription  has  always  delighted  me;  I  have  given  it,  I  believe, 
ad  literally  as  a  verse  translation  will  allow. 

3  Jnd  dropihygobM%  riehesi  tear,  dtc, ^c]  Thus  Simonides ,  in  another  of  hia  eju- 
taphs  on  our  poet: 

^  ..««   jt^^^    £,n  -S      Let  vines,  in  clustering  beauty  wrea- 

v.naine  Dmp  all  their  treasures  on  his  head, 

/'V»*®*  Whose  lips  a  dew  of  sweetness  brea- 

AaQortoop  UttXaxwP  tnveiv  tx  ^ouaiup.  ihed, 

^      ^      ^  Richer  than  vine  hath  ever  shed! 

4  And  Bacchus  wanion'd  to  my  lays,  ifrc]  The  original  here  is  corrupted,  the  line 
m  i  Jiopvaov,  <&c.  la  unintelligible. 

BrunclL's  emendation  improves  the  sense,  but  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  commended  fbr 
elegance.   He  reads  the  line  thus: 

MC  6  ^M»yuooio  XiXuoftiPoq  ovnot*  xetfiwr. 

See  BatmciL,  Analeeia^    f^eter.  Poet,  Graac,  vol.  U- 
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Tqv  ccvtov,  ck  Toy  avrov, 

ElSth  d^  ^  fXvxtQij  fvuviXuXoq  xiO-uQUy 
£lSn  uM  J/ff^Jt$y  TO  JloS'utP  fftQy  ^  Qv  fttXioSttv 

Bafifiit'*^  avtxQOvov  ¥(*tuq  ivuQfiovtop. 
Jii&kov  faq  EqmTO^  ffpvq  Oxonoq'*  «c  ^c  Ot  ftowop 

To^a  Tc  xtti  axoXta^  **X**  i^^PoXut^ 

At  len^b,  thy  golden  hours  have  iring'd  their  flight, 

And  drowsj  death  that  eyelid  steepeth; 
Thy  harp,  that  whisperM  through  eacli  lingering  night,  ^ 

Now  mutely  in  oblivion  sleepeth ! 

She,  too,  for  whom  that  heart  profusely  shed 

The  purest  nectar  of  its  numbers,^ 
She ,  the  young  spring  of  thy  desires,  has  fled ,  ^ 

And  with  her  blest  Anacreon  slumbers ! 

Farewell!  thou  hadst  a  pulse  for  every  dart* 
That  Love  could  scatter  from  his  quiver; 

1  Tkv  harp,  that  whisper'd  thravrh  each  Ungmrinr  nig-ht,  4:c.]  In  another  of  these 
poems,  ''ihe  nlghUy-speaking  lyre"  of  the  bard  is  not  allowed  to  be  silent  even  after 
his  death. 

JZc  6  ^hXuxqtito^  Tt  MM  otvopaQiq  fpiXo"  To  beauty's  smile  and  wine's  delight, 

xm/ioq  To  Joys  he  loved  on  earth  so  well, 

JJavrvx^oq  xqwoi  (*)  niv  tpiXonu^dtt  still  shall  his  spirit,  all  the  night, 

X*Xvp,  Attune  tlie  wild  aerial  shell! 
jr«^ft»y«^ov,  f«C  udpaxqiOPva» 

2  The  pureH  neeiar  of  its  numbers,  ^c]  Tbus,  says  Bmnck,  in  the  prologue  to 
the  Satires  of  Persias : 

Cantare  credas  Pegaseiom  nectar. 

''Melos"  Is  the  usual  reading  In  this  line,  and  Casaubon  has  defended  it;  but  ^'nectar," 
I  think,  is  much  more  spirited. 

3  She,  the  younr  spnnr  of  thy  desires^  ^c.l  The  original,  TO  no&ttv  fag. 
Is  beautifni.  We  regret  that  such  praise  should  be  lavished  so  preposterously,  and 
feel  that  the  poet's  mistress,  Eurypyie,  would  have  deserved  it  better.  Her  name 
has  been  told  us  by  Meleager,  as  already  quoted,  and  in  another  epigram  by  Anti- 
pater. 

andom^  Basking  heV  beauties  in  the  ray 

A^^vaomp  Xknvqt^av&o^witq^txoufi^^^       That    lights^  thine    eyes'    dissolving 

H%  nqoq  EvqvnvX^p  xtTQaftfttPoq 


Are! 

Sing  of  her  smile's  bewitching  power, 
ller    every    grace   that   warms    an( 
blesses  * 

Sing  of  her  brow's  luxuriant  flower. 
The  beaming  glory  of  her  tresses. 


The  expression  here,  ai^^oq  xofitiq^  ^<the  flower  of  the  hair,"  is  borrowed  from  Ana^- 
creov  himself,  as  appears  by  a  fragment  of  the  poet  preser\'ed  In  Stobaeus :  jinixtiqaq 
d*  iutaXfiq  uftrnfiop  ar^o^. 

4  Farewell  J  thou  hadet  a  pulse  for  every  dart,  dtc.'\  «9»'«  WOno?,  ^^scopns  eras 
natura,"  not  '^speculator,"  as  Barnes  very  falsely  interprets  it. 

Vincentius  Obsopaeus,  upon  this  passage,  contrives  to  induce  us  with  a  little  astrolo- 
ai  wisdom,  and  talks "  ' '  -  .  .  -.  --• 

lane  in  dome  Satnml." 


ecai  wi8dom7iwd  talks  InaVtyleo?  learneil  scfmdal  about  ^enus,  ''male  posita  cum 
J       "     " 


C^  Bmnck  has  *qovmp  but  xtfovoi ,  the  common  reading,  better  salta  a  detached 
quotation. 
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And  every  woman  found  in  thee  a  heart,  ^ 

Whidi  thou,  with  all  thy  sonl^  didst  give  her.  ^ 

1  And  every  woman  found  in  thee  a  hearty  d^c.l  This  cooplel  Is  not  otherwise  war- 
ranted by  the  original,  than  as  it  dilates  the  thought  wliich  Antlpater  has  Igoratively 
expressed* 

Top  6e  fvvutenmv  fAtXftav  nXtiuvta  nor*  ^dcrc« 
Hdvv  Avuxofioma  (•),  TiWQ  tiq  *EXXuS^  uyiiyiv, 
Svfinootwt  iQi&-$Ofia,  yvfuixmv  fjnf^ontvfiu. 

Crltlas,  of  Athens,  pays  a  tribute  to  the  legitimate  gnllantry  of  Anacreon,  callhig 
him,  with  elegant  conciseness,  rv^auimif  tintf^ontufuu 

Teos  gave  to  Greece  her  treasure,  Oh !  in  nightly  banquets  sporting, 
Sage  Anacreon,  sage  in  loving;  Wlier«)*s  the  guest  could  ever  Hy  him  If 

Fondly  weaving  lays  of  pleasure  Oh !  with  love's  seduction  courting. 
For  the  maids,  who  blush'd  approving!         \Vhere*s  the  nymph  could  e'er  deny  hinlT 

C^}  Thus  Scaliger,  in  his  dedicatory  verses  to  Atnsaid: 
Blandus,  suaviloquus,  dulcis  Anacreon. 
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A  RECENT  DIALOGUE. 

A  Bishop  and  a  bold  Dragoon, 

Both  heroes  in  their  way. 
Did  thus  of  late,  one  afternoon, 

Unto  each  other  say: — 

"Dear  Bishop!**  cjuoth  the  braye  Hussar, 

As  nobody  denies 
That  you  a  wise  logician  are, 

And  I  am  —  otherwise; 

***T  is  fit  that,  on  this  question,  we 

Stick  each  to  his  own  art  — 
That  yours  should  be  the  sophistry, 

And  mine  the  fightitig  part 

*'My  creed,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is 

Like  that  of  Wellington ; 
To  whom  no  harlot  comes  amiss, 

Saye  Her  of  Babylon ;  * 

*'  And  when  we  *re  at  at  loss  for  words. 
If  laughing  reasoners  flout  ns. 

For  lack  of  sense  we  *11  draw  our  swords 
The  sole  things  sharp  about  us.* 


•» 


*'Dear  bold  Dragoon  P  the  Bishop  said, 
*'*T  is  true  for  war  thou  art  meant; 

And  reasoning  (bless  that  dandy  head!) 
Is  not  in  thy  department 

*'So  leaye  the  argument  to  me— > 
And,  when  my  holy  labour 

Hath  lit  the  fires  of  bigotry, 

Thou  *lt  poke  them  with  thy  sabre. 

**From  pulpit  and  from  sentry-box 
We  *ll  make  our  joint  attacks, 

I,  at  the  head  of  my  cassocks. 
And  you,  of  your  cossacks. 

^  Cni  nulla  meretrbc  dlspllcuit,  praeter  Babylonicam. 
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*'So  here  *8  your  health,  my  brave  Hussar! 

My  exquisite  old  fighter^ 
Success  to  Bigotry  and  War, 

The  musket  and  the  mitre/* 

Thus  prayM  the  minister  of  Heaven^ 
While  York  ,  just  entering  then. 

Snored  out  (as  if  some  Clarke  had  given 
His  nose  the  cue)  ^'AmenP* 


THE  DAY-DREAM.  • 

Thet  both  were  hushed,  the  voice,  the  chords; — 

I  heard  but  once  that  witching  lay; 
And  few  the  notes,  and  few  tlie  words, 

My  spell-bound  memory  brought  away; 

Traces,  remembered  here  and  there. 

Like  edioes  of  some  broken  strain:-* 
Links  of  a  sweetness  lost  in  air, 

That  nothing  now  could  join  again. 

Even  these,  too.  ere  the  morning,  fled; 

And,  though  the  charm  still  lingered  on 
That  o*er  each  sense  her  song  had  shed, 

The  song  itself  was  faded,  gone;  — 

Gone,  like  the  thoughts  that  once  were  ours. 

On  summer  days,  ere  youth  had  set; 
Thoughts  bright,  we  know,  as  summer  flowers, 
•  Though  what  they  were  we  now  forget 

In  vain,  with  hints  from  other  strains, 

I  wooM  this  truant  air  to  come, — 
As  birds  are  taught,  on  eastern  plains, 

To  lure  their  wilder  kindred  home. 

In  vain:  —  the  song  that  Sappho  gave, 

In  dying,  to  the  mournful  sea. 
Not  muter  slept  beneath  the  wave 

Than  this  within  my  memory. 

At  length,  one  morning,  as  I  lay 

In  that  lialf-waking  mood,  when  dreams 
Unwillingly  at  last  give  way 

To  the  full  truth  of  day-l]ght*8  beams, 

A  face, — the  very  face,  methought. 

From  which  had  breathed,  as  from  a  shrine 
Of  song  and  soul,  the  notes  I  sought, — 

Came  with  its  music  dose  to  mine; 

And  sung  the  long-lost  measure  o*er, — 

Each  note  and  word,  with  every  tone 
And  look,  that  lent  it  life  before, 

All  perfect,  all  again  my  own. 

Like  parted  souls,  when,  *mid  the  blest. 

They  meet  again,  each  widowM  sound 
Through  Memory's  realm  had  wing'd  in  quest 

Of  its  sweet  mate,  tiU  all  were  found. 

* 

*  In  these  stanzas  I  have  done  litUe  more  than  relate  a  fact  in  verse;  and  the  Isdy, 
whose  singing  gave  rise  to  this  curious  instance  of  the  power  of  memory  in  sleep,  is 
Mrs.  Robert  Arkwrlght.  ' 
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Nor  eyen  in  waldag»  did  the  €loe. 
Thus  strmngely  cwighty  escape  again; 

For  never  lark  its  matins  knew 
80  well  as  BOW  1  knew  this  strain. 

And  oflk,  when  Memoiy's  wondrous  spell 
is  talked  of  in  our  tranquil  bower, 

I  sing  this  lady's  song,  and  tell 
The  Tision  of  that  morning  hour. 


TO  LORD  BYRON, 

OM  aSADIMe    HIS    STANZAS    ON    THE    SILVER    VOOT    OF    A   SKULL   MOUNTED   AS   A 

CUP  FOR   WINE. 


Why  hast  thou  bound  around,  with  silver  rim, 

This  once  gay  peopled  palace  of  tiie  soul  ? 
Look  on  it  now!  deserted,  bleachM,  and  grim, 
thou  feverish  man,  thy  festal  bowl  ? 


Is  Iftis  the  cup  wherein  thou  seek*st  the  babn 
Each  brighter  chalice  to  thy  lip  denies? 

Is  this  the  oblivious  bowl  whose  floods  becalm 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep,  and  never  dies? 

Woe  to  the  lip  to  which  this  cup  is  held! 

The  lip  that  *s  pallM  with  every  purer  draught. 
For  whicn  alone  the  rifled  grave  can  yield 

A  goblet  worthy  to  be  deeply  quafTd. 

Strip,  then,  this  flittering  mockery  from  the  skull. 

Restore  the  relic  to  its  tomb  again, 
And  seek  a  healing  balm  within  Sie  bowl. 

The  blessed  bowl  that  never  flowed  in  vain! 


ALARMING  INTELLIGENCE-REVOLUTION  IN  THE  DICTIONARY- ONE 

GALT  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  IT. 

God  preserve  us!  there *s  nothing  now  safe  from  assault. 
Thrones  toppling  around,  churches  brought  to  the  hammer; 

And  accounts  have  just  reached  us  that  one  Mr  Gait 
Has  declared  open  war  against  English  and  grammar! 

s 

He  had  long  been  suspected  of  some  such  design  ^ 

And,  the  better  his  wicked  intents  to  arrive  at. 
Had  lately  among  C-lb-rn's  troops  of  the  line 

(The  penny-a-line  men)  enlisted  as  private. 

There  schooVd,  with  a  rabble  of  words  at  command, 
Scotch,  English,  and  slang,  in  promiscuous  alliance. 

He  at  length  against  syntax  has  taken  his  stand. 
And  sets  all  the  nine  parts  of  speech  at  defiance. 

Next  advices,  no  doubt,  further  facts  will  afford;  — 
In  the  mean  time  the  danger  most  imminent  grows: 

He  has  taken  Uie  Life  of  one  eminent  Lord, 
And  who  h^  *il  next  murder  the  Lord  only  knows! 

Wednesday  Ewming. 

Since  onr  last,  matters,  Indcily,  look  more  serene — 

Though  the  rebel,  *t  is  stated,  to  aid  his  defection, 
Has  seized  a  great  Powder  —  no  —  Puff  Magazine, 
And  the  explosions  are  dreadful  in  every  direction. 
H.  12 
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What  hia  meaning  exactly  is,  not»odj  kaows, 
As  he  talks  (in  a  strain  of  intease  botheration) 

Of  lyrical  "ichor," '  "  gelatinona"  prose, » 
And  a  mixtare  called  "amher  unmortalizatkMi/* ' 

Now  he  raves  of  a  bard,  he  onoe  happeaM  to  meet. 
Seated  high  "among  rattlings**  and  "cliarming**  a  tonntt,* 

Now  talks  of  a  Mystery,  wrappM  in  a  shoet| 
With  a  halo  (by  way  of  a  aight-oap)  upon  it ! ' 

We  shudder  in  tracing  these  terrible  lines—- 

Something  bad  they  most  mean,  though  we  canU  make  it  cot; 
For  whatever  may  be  guess'd  of  Galt*s  secret  designs. 

That  they're  all  aafi-English  no  Christian  can  doubt. 


THE  WITCH'S  SABBATH. 

A    raA^MKHT. 

"At,  write  their  names  on  my  darkest  page," 

Said  Bigotry,  opening  wide  her  book  — 
That  book,  in  whose  leaves,  now  black  with  age. 

None  but  the  worm  and  Copley  look: 

"Write,  write  them  down — as  witches  of  yore 

The  name  of  each  imp  of  darkness  knew, 
And  nightly  call'd  their  bead-roll  o'er, 

I  *11  know  the  name  of  my  servants  too  !** 

She  spoke  —  and,  behold!  a  scribe  was  near. 

Who  straightway  taking  a  pen  of  flame 
From  behind  his  ancient,  ass-like  ear. 

Wrote  down,  as  she  bid,  each  minion^s  aame. 

And  never ,  oh !  never  -^  not  even  then 

In  her  youthful  days  of  murderous  tricks*— 
Was  Bigotry  half  so  pleased  as  when 

She  counted  Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-six! 

With  joy,  I  wist,  each  name  she  kissM. 

Though  even  in  joy  a  sigh  heaved  she, 
When  •out  of  that  list  one  name  she  miss'd, 

Her  own  dear  Wilks,  of  Sudbury. 

"'T  is  well,  't  is  well — so  far  our  spell 

Is  a  match  for  even  my  darkest  days ;  — 
Now,  draw  me  a  circle  round,  and  tell 

What  Sprite  of  them  all  I  first  shaU  raise.'* 

The  circle  is  drawn.  —  She  squats  within. 

And  "Arise,"  she  cries,  "some  imp  of  flame, 
Who  will  do  my  bidding,  through  thick  and  thin!"  — 

She  spoke  but  thfe  word,  and  Duigenan  came ! 

His  torch  was  readv  —  his  eyes  were  wild  — 

Away  to  his  northern  hills  he  flew, 
And  't  was  rare  to  see  how  the  beldam  smiled, 

As  she  track'd  his  flight  by  the  glare  he  threw; 

As  she  saw,  by  her  gift  of  second  sight, 

The  mingling  flash  of  the  pike  and  sword. 
And  die  barning^sottage's  crimson  light 

On  the  baleful  Orange  banner  pour'd! 

1  ^'Tbat  dark  diseasefl  tehor,  which  eoloorcd  hta  eAul«BS."^OALT*S  tJ^  cfBy^' 
a  '^That  flrelatineus  character  of  their  elTattions."— 7^.  ..... 

8  "The  poetical  embalmment,  or  raiher  amber  immortaUxatioii/  — /<#.   ,  .    „   ^ 

4  **  Sitting  amidst  the  shrouds  and  rattlings,  charming  an  Inarticulate  melodT.  -<«• 

5  *'He  was  a  mystery  In  a  wlndiag-sheet,  orowaed  wUh  a  halo."  ^ /if. 
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But.  see^ivlmt  «9>eB  ^it  %ke  init  nrefm%f  • 

What  strange  zigzaggeries  rovnd  Jier  draw, 
Aj  she  matters,  backward,  many  a  pfayer?«*- 

*T  is  to  call  to^  her  aid  aome  imp  of  law; 

Some  dasky  Gnome,  who  shiyers  at  lifht; 

Who,  bred  in  the  dark,  his  life  hath  passM, 
In  playing,  for  hire,  with  Wrong  and  Right, 

TiU  he  knows  not  one  from  t*  other,  at  last; 

Who,  kept  by  his  masten  under  covk, 

Like  Dottled-up  imps,  is  bat  brought  oat 
To  help  in  any  unholy  wotk 

The  wise  state-conjurors  are  about;  — 

Who,  ready  at  hand  for  dingy  deeds,  * 

Not  only  is  bottled,  eenrreitieat  sprite! 
But  labeird  and  priced,  and  only  needs 

A  seal  on  his  cork  to  fix  him  quite. 

^'Up!**  said  the  hag,  with  yisage  stem, 

^*My  master  imu,  who  art  Iearn*d  in  all 
The  wise  and  good  would  most  unlearn:" 

She  said — and  Copley  came  at  her  calt; 

Came  (while  the  beldam  cried  ''All  hail  !**)  > 

In  a  shape  she  loves  the  best  of  uny,  *—  "  i' 

A  Rat,  ^  who  was  nH  ''without  a  tale.**  ^ 

As  he  told  of  a  cook  an  a  ^bnlT*  ^  full  many. 

/I 

And  much  he  squeakM  of  queMis  and  khigs. 

Of  James  the  first,  and  Janles  tlie  latter, . 
And  "bloody  Queen  Mary,**  and  lots  of  things 

Which,  he  ow*nd,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Thus,  one  by  one,  did  the  Witch  call  up 

The  legion  of  imps  that  filfd  that  roll; 
And  to  each  she  pledged  her  yenomous  cup, 

While  each  one  pledged  to  her  his  soul: 

TilL  hark!  in  the  midst  of  all  their  rites. 

While  (counting  two  hundred  and  seyenty-seyen. 
The  hag  included)  this  band  of  sprites 

Were  playing  their  tricks  before  high  heayen. 
There  came  a  loud  crash !  •        •        •        • 


EXTEMPORE. 

TO——,    TO    WHOSB    raTERFBRBNCB  I  CHIBFLT    OWB    THB     yiRT    LIBIRAL  P11CB 

GIVEN  FOR  LALLA  ROOKH. 

Whbn  they  shall  telL  in  future  times. 
Of  thousands  given  for  idle  rhymes 

Like  these  —  the  pastime  of  an  hour, 
They  *11  wonder  at  tiie  lavish  taste 
That  could,  like  tulip-fanciers,  waste 

A  Uttle  fortune  on  a  flower! 

Yet  wilt  not  thou,  whose  friendship  set 

Such  value  on  the  bard*s  renown  — 
Yet  wilt  not  thou,  my  friend,  regret 

The  golden  shower  thy  spell  brought  down* 
For  thou  dost  love  the  free-bom  muse, 
Whose  flight  no  curbing  chain  pursues; 

1  "And  like  a  rat  without  a  thlV*—Mi$c6eth.  _    ^ 

2  The  "Bnir  part  of  the  story  belongs  more  properly  to  Mr.  Pbbl. 
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And  tfaoa  dost  think  4be  Bong  thM  •hriiwi 
That  image,  —  bo  adored  by  thee. 

And  spirits  like  thee,  —  Liberty, 
Of  price  beyond  all  India's  mines! 


REFLECTION  AT  SEA. 

Sbb  how  beneath  the  moonbeam's  smile 

Yon  tittle  billow  heaves  its  breast; 
ft  foams  and  sparkles  for  a  while,. 
And,  marmnring,  then  sobsides  to  rest. 

So  man,  the  sport  of  bliss  and  care. 
Rises  on  Time's  eventful  sesu 

And,  having  swell'd  a  moment  there. 
Thus  melts  into  eternity. 


FROM  PLATO. 

Wht  dost  thon  gaze  upon  tlie  sky? 

Oh  that  I  were  that  spangled  sphere, 
And  every  star  should  be  an  eye 

To  wonder  on  thy  beauties  here! 

In  life  tho«  wert  my  aondng  star, 

But  now  that  death  hath  stolen  thy  light, 

Alas  \  thou  shinest  dim  and  far, 

Like  the  pale  beam  that  weeps  at  night. 
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DO  KOT  SAY  THAT  UFE  IS  WANING, 

00tus&  Air, 

Do  not  say  that  life  is  waning. 
Or  that  Hope^B  sweet  day  is  set: 

While  I  *Te  tfiee  and  love  remaining. 
Light  is  in  the  horizon  yet 

Do  not  think  those  chaims  are  flying, 
Though  thy  roses  fade  and  fall; 

Beauty  hath  a  grace  undying 
Which  in  thee  surrives  them  alL 

Not  for  charms  the  newest,  brightest, 
That  on  otiier  cheeks  may  shine,    • 

Would  I  change  the  least,  the  slightest, 
That  is  lingering  now  o*er  thine. 


THR  6AZBLLE. 

Hindoo  Air, 

Dost  thou  not  hear  the  silyer  bell. 
Through  yonder  lime-trees  ringing? 

'T  is  my  lady's  light  gazelle, 
To  me  her  love-thoughts  bringing  — 

All  the  while  that  silver  bell 
Around  his  dark  neck  ringing. 

See,  in  his  mouth  he  bears  a  wreatli 
My  love  hath  kissM  in  tying: 

Oh  what  tender  thoughts  beneatli 
Those  silent  flowers  are  lying! 

Hid  witliin  the  mystic  wreatn 
My  love  hath  kissM  in  tying! 

Welcome,  dear  gazelle,  to  thee, 
And  joy  to  her,  the  fairest, 

Who  thus  sends  her  soul  to  me 
In  every  leaf  thou  bearest. 

Welcome,  dear  gazelle,  to  thee. 
And  joy  to  her,  the  fairest! 

Hail!  ye  living,  speaking  flowers, 
That  breathe  ot  her  who  bound  ye; 

Oh!  *t  was  not  in  fields  or  bowers, 

*T  was  on  her  lips  she  found  ye! 

i  Yes.  ye  blashing,  speaking  flowers, 

*T  was  on  her  lips  she  fovnd  ye! 
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NO  -  LBAVE  MY  HEART  TO  REST. 

Spanish  Air, 

No»  leave  my  heart  to  rest,  if  rest  it  may. 
When  yoath  and  love  and  hope  have  passM  away. 
Could  St  thoa,  when  summer  hours  are  fled. 
To  some  poor  leaf  that  *s  fallen  and  dead. 
Bring  bad:  the  hue  it  wore,  the  soent  it  shedr 
No  —  leave  this  heart  to  rest,  if  rest  it  may. 
When  youth  and  leve  and  hc^e  have  pasaM  mway. 

Oh!  had  I  met  thee  then,  when  life  was  bright, 
Thy  smile  might  still  have  fed  its  tranquil  tight: 
But  now  thou  break'st  like  sunny  skies. 
Too  late  to  cheer  the  seaman*s  eyes. 
When  wreckM  and  lost  his  bapk  before  lum  ties- 
No  —  leave  this  heart  to  rest.  If  rest  h  may. 
When  youth  and  love  and  hope  haye  pass'd  away. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  VISIONS? 

Air  unknown. 

WuBRB  are  tlie  visions  that  round  me  once  hovered. 
Forms  that  had  grace  in  their  shadows  alone. 

Looks,  fresh  as  light  from  a  star  just  discovered, 
And  voices  that  music  might  take  for  her  own? 

Time,  while  I  spoke^with  his  wings  resting  o*«r  me. 
Heard  me  say  —  '*  Where  are  those  visions,  oh  where? 

And,  pointing  his  w««id  to  the  sunset  before  mo, 
Saia,  with  a  voice  like  the  hollow  wind,  "There!** 

Fondly  I  lookM,  when  the  wizard  had  spoken. 

On  to  the  dim-shining  rains  of  day, 
And  there,  in  that  tight,  tike  a  talisman  broken. 

Saw  the  bright  fragments  of  Hope  melt  away. 

"Oh!  lend  me  thy  wings,  Time,"  I  hastily  uttered. 
Impatient  to  catch  the  last  glimmer  that  shone; 

But  scarcely  again  had  the  dark  wizard  fluttered 
His  wing  o*er  my  head,  ere  the  tight  aU  waa  gone. 


WIND  THY  HORN,  MY  HUNTER  BOY. 

German  Air, 

Wind  thy  horn,  my  hunter  boy. 
And  leave  thy  Inters  inglorious  sighs: 

Hunting  is  the  heroes  joy. 
Till  war  his  nobler  game  suppties. 

Hark!  the  houn^-bells  ringing  sweet,     .    ,  . 
While  hunters  shout,  and  the  woods  repeat, 
HUtiho !  hiUiho  1.  hiUiho !  hiUiho ! 


I  .1 


Wind  again  thy  cheerful  horn, 
TiU  echo,  faint  witli  answering,  dies: 

Bum,  bright  t^ohes,  bum  till  mom. 
And  lead  i^s  wketfe  the  wild^boar  lie** 

Hark!  the  cry,. ''He  's  founds  he  *s  foiud! 
While  hill  and  valley  our  shouts  ;resoiud« 
HiUiho!  hiUiho  I  JUttihoi  liUUho! 
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OHt  GUARD  OUR  AFFECTION. 
Smottk 


On!  guard  oar  affectioA,  aad  ne*er  lot  U  feel 
The  blight  which  this  world  o'er  the  warmest  will  4rteal: 
While  the  faith  of  all  roand  ns  is  ladiag  or  pasi, 
Let  our  truth,  at  leaat»  keep  its  bloom  ta  the  iaat«  . 

it  is  safer  for  Love  to  be  watchilal  ajsd  weep^ 
As  he  used  in  his  prime,  than  go  smiling  to  sleep; 
For  death  on  his  slumber,  cold  death,  follows  fast. 
While  the  love  that  is  wakeful  lives  on  to  the  ku9t 

And  though,  as  Time  gathers  his  clouds  o*er  oar  head, 
A  shade  somewhat  darker  o^r  life  they  may  spread. 
Yet  transparent,  at  least,  be  the  shadow  they  cast^ 
80  that  LoYe*0  softenM  light  may  shine  through  to  tlie  la»t. 


SLUMBER ,  OH  SLUMBER ! 

Mr  umkmwKm* 

**Slvmbbr,  oh  slumber!  if,  deepiay:,  tboa  makesl 
My  heart  beat  so  wildly,  1  *m  lost  if  thou  wakesC 
Thus  sung  I  to  a  maiden. 

Who  slspt  one  aumaer^s  day. 
And,  like  a  flower  o'er^laden 
With  BOOB-tide  sunshine,  lay. 
Slumber,  oh  slumber!  if,  sleeping,  thou  makeat 
My  heart  beat  so  wildly,  I  *m  lost  if  thou  wakeat. 

**  Breathe  not,  oh  breathe  not,  ye  winds.  o*er  her  clieeks! 
If  mute  thus  she  charm  me,  I  *m  lost  wnen  she  speaks/* 
Thus  sing  I,  while,  awaking. 

She  murmurs  words  that  seem 
As  if  her  tips  were  taking 

Farewell  of  some  sweet  dream. 
Breathe  not,  oh  breathe  not,  ye  winds,  o>r  her  cheeks; 
If  murmuring  she  charm  thus,  I  *m  lost  when  she  speaks. 


BRING  THE  BR1<^HT  GARLANDS  HITHER. 

Rmssimn  JKr. 


Bring  the  bright  garlands  hither. 

Ere  yet  a  leaf  is  dying: 
If  so  soon  they  must  wither. 

Ours  be  their  last  sweet  sielaRg. 
Hark!  that  low,  dismal  cbtme — 
*T  is  the  dreary  voice  of  Tine. 
Oh,  bring  beauty!  bring  roses. 

Bring  all  that  yet  is  ours; 
Let  life*s  day,  as  it  doses. 

Shine  to  the  last  tbroagh  iowers. 

Haste,  ere  the  bowl's  declining, 

Drink  of  it  now  or  never; 
Now,  white  beauty  is  shiniiig. 

Love  —  or  she  *s  lost  far  ever. 
Hark!  again  that  duU  diive! 
"^T  is  the  dreary  voice  of  Time. 
Oh!  if  life  be  a  torreat, 

Down  to  oblivioin  goings 
Like  this  cup  be  its  current. 

Bright  to  the  laat  drop  flowing. 
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IF  IN  LOVING,  SINGING. 

SpmUsk  Ah. 

Ir  in  loTing:,  singing,  night  and  day, 
We'coald  trifle  memly  life  away, 
Like  atoms  dancing  in  the  beam. 
Or  day-flies  skimming  o'er  the  stream; 
Like  summer  odours,  bom  to  sigh 
Their  sweetness  ont  and  die; 

How  brilliant,  thoughtless,  side  by  side^ 
Thou  and  I  could  make  our  minutes  gtide! 
No  atoms  oyer  playM  so  bright. 
No  day-flies  ever  danced  so  light, 
Nor  odours  ever  mixM  their  sigh 
So  close  as  thou  and  I. 


TOO  PLAIN,  ALAS! 
I^VwitcA  Air. 

Too  plain,  alas!  my  doom  is  spoken. 

Nor  canst  thou  veil  the  sad  truth  o*er: 
Thy  heart  is  changed,  thy  tow  is  broken  — 

Thou  loyest  no  more,  thon  lorest  no  more! 
Though  kindly  still  those  eyes  behold  me. 

The  smile  is  gone  which  once  they  wore; 
Though  fondly  still  those  arms  enfold  me, 

*T  is  not  the  same— ^ thou  lovest  no  more! 

Too  long  my  dream  of  bliss  believing^ 

I  We  thought  thee  aU  thou  wert  beiore; 
But  now,  alas!  there  *s  no  deceiving  — 

*T  is  all  too  plain — thou  lovest  no  mor^! 
Oh!  thou  as  soon  the  dead  couldst  waken 

As  lost  affection^s  life  restore. 
Give  peace  to  her  that  is  forsaken. 

Or  bring  back  him  who  loves  no  more. 


WHEN  ABROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Haiian  Air. 

Whem  abroad  in  the  world  thou  appearest. 
And  the  young  and  the  lovely  are  there, 
To  my  heart  while  of  ail  thou  *rt  (he  dearest. 
To  my  eyes  thou  *rt  of  all  the  most  fair. 
They  pass  one  by  one, 

Like  waves  of  the  sea. 
That  say  to  the  sun, 
''See  how  bright  we  can  be!** 
But  where  *s  the  light  like  thine, 
In  sun  and  shade  to  shine! 
No,  no,  no,  no,  no! 
*Mong  them  all  there  is  nothing  tike  thee; 

No,  no,  no,  not 
There  is  nothing  like  thee  *mottg  tbem  all. 

When  of  old,  without  farewell  or  warning, 
Beauty*s  self  used  to  steal  from  the  skies. 

Wrap  a  mist  round  her  head  of  a  morning. 
And  post  down  to  earth  in  disguise; 
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No  matter  vhat  crowd 
Around  her  might  be. 
Men  peepM  through  the  dond, 
And  wnisper'd  *''t  is  she!** 
So  thoa,  where  thonsands  are, 
Dost  shine  the  only  star ! 
No,  no,  no,  no,  no! 
*Mong  them  all  there  is  nothing  like  thee; 

No.  no,  no,  no! 
There  is  notfdng  like  thee  *mong  them  aU. 


KEEP  THOSE  EYES  STILL  PURELY  MINE. 

I  German  Air^ 

Kbbf  those  eyes  still  purely  mine, 

Though  far  oif  I  be; 
When  they  must  for  others  shine, 

Then  think  they  *re  tnmM  on  me. 

Should  those  lips,  as  now,  respond 

To  sweet  minstrelsy. 
When  their  accents  seem  most  fond. 

Then  think  they  *re  breathed  for  me. 

Make  what  hearts  thou  wilt  thy  own, 

If,  when  all  on  thee 
Fix  their  charmed  thoughts  alone. 

Thou  think*st  the  wh&e  on  me. 


HOPE  COMBS  AGAIN. 
Old  BnflUh  Air, 

HopB  comes  again  —  to  this  heart  long  a  stranger; 

Once  more  she  sings  me  her  flattering  strain: 
But  hush!  gentle  syren,  for  ah!  there  *s  less  danger 

In  still  suffering  on,  thau  in  hoping  again. 

Long,  long  in  sorrow  too  deep  for  repining, 
Gloomy,  but  tranquil,  this  bosom  hath  lain; 

And  joy,  coming  now  like  a  sudden  light  shining 
0*er  eyelids  long  darkened,  would  bring  me  but  pain. 

Fly,  then,  ye  yisions  that  hope  woiild  shed  o*er  me: 
Lost  to  the  future,  my  sole  cliance  of  rest 

Now  lies  not  in  dreaming  of  bliss  that  *s  before  me. 
But,  ah!  in  forgetting  how  once  I  was  blest! 


I  WOULD  TELL  HER  I  LOYE  HER. 

Jtalian  Air. 

I  WOULD  tell  her  I  lore  her. 

Did  I  know  but  the  way; 
Could  my  lips  but  discoyer 

What  a  lover  should  say, — 
Could  my  lips  but  discover 

What  a  lover  should  say. 
Though  I  swear  to  adore  her 

Every  morning  I  rise. 
Yet,  when  once  I  *m  before  her, 

All  my  eloquence  flies. 
Oh,  ye  gods!  did  ye  ever 

Such  a  simpleton  know? 
I  *m  in  love,  and  yet  never 

Have  the  neait  to  say  so,  ^- 
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No,  no,  ne*er  haye  the  beait  to  M^  so, 
No,  no,  ne^er  have  Uie  heart  to  say  so. 

Haying  plnckM  up  a  spirit 

One  moonshiny  night, 
Then,  thought  I,  ''I  'U  defer  it 

Till  to-morrow*8  daylight — 
Yes,"  thought  I,  ''  I  Ul  deier  it 

Till  to-morrow's  daylight.'* 
But,  alas!  tho  pale  moon-beam 

Could  not  frighten  me  more, 
For  I  found  by  the  noon-beam 

I  was  dumb  as  before. 
Oh,  ye  gods!  did  ye  ever 

Sucli  a  simpl/eton  know? 
I  *m  in  love,  and  yet  never 

Have  the  heart  to  say  so. 
No,  no,  ne'er  have  the  heart  to  say  so^ 
No,  no,  ne'er  have  the  heart  to  say  s«. 


OH  SAY ,  THOU  BEST  AND  BRIGHTEST. 

SpanUk  Air* 

Oh  say^  thou  best  and  brightest. 

My  first  |ove  and  my  last. 
When  he,  whom  now  thou  slightest, 

From  life's  dark  scene  hath  past. 
Will  kinder  thoughts  then  move  thee? 

Will  pity  wake  one  thrill 
For  him  who  lived  to  love  thee. 

And,  dyiag,  loved  thee  sttU? 

If,  when  that  hour  recalling 

From  which  he  dates  his  woes, 
Thott  feel'st  a  tear-drop  falling, 

Ah!  blush  not  while  it  iiows: 
But,  all  the  past  forgiving. 

Bend  gently  o'er  his  shrine, 
And  say,  ''This  heart,  when  living. 

With  all  its  faults,  was  mine!'* 


WHEN  NIGHT  BRINGS  THE  HOUR. 

FlorefUitte  Air, 

When  night  brings  tlie  hour 

Of  starlight  and  joy, 
There  comes  to  my  bower 

A  fiiiry-wing'd  boy; 
With  eyes  so  bright. 

So  full  of  wMd  arts. 
Like  nets  of  light. 

To  tangle  young  hearts; 
With  lips  in  whose  keeping 

Love's  g!ecret  may  dwell. 
Like  Zephyr  asleep  in 

Some  rosy  sea-suell. 
Guess  who  he  is— 

Name  but  his  name. 
And  his  best  kiss. 

For  reward,  you  may  claim. 

Where'er  o*er  the  ground 
He  prints  hb  light  feet. 
The  flowers  there  are  found 
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Most  shining  and  sweet. 
His  looks,  as  soft 

As  lightning  in  May, 
Though  dangoTouB  oft. 

Ne'er  wound  hot  in  play. 
And  oh,  when  his  wings 

Have  brosh*d  over  my  lyre. 
You  M  fancy  its  strings 

Were  all  turning  to  fire. 
Guess  who  he  is  — 

Name  but  his  name, 
And  his  best  Idss, 

For  reward,  yon  may  dium. 


LIKB  ONB,  WHO  BOOMED. 

LiKK  one,  who  doomM  o*er  distant  seas 

His  weary  path  to  measure. 
When  home  at  length,  with  favoring  breeze, 

He  brings  the  far-sooght  treasure: 
His  ship,  in  sight  of  shore,  goes  down  — 

That  shore  to  which  he  nasted; 
And  all  the  wealth  he  thought*  his  owa 

Is  o*er  the  waters  wasted* 

Like  him  this  heart,  through  many  a  track 

Of  toil  and  sorrow  straying. 
One  hope  alone  brought  fondly  back, 

Its  toil  and  grief  repaying. 
Like  him,  alas!  I  see  that  ray 

Of  hope  before  me  perish. 
And  one  dark  minute  sweep  away 

What  took  whole  years  to  cherish. 


FEAR  NOT  THAT,  WHILE  AROUND  THEK. 

French  Air, 

Fbah  not  that,  while  around  thee 

Life's  yaried  blessings  pour. 
One  sigh  of  hers  shall  wound  thee 

Whose  smile  thou  seek'st  no  more. 
No,  dead  and  cold  for  ever 

Let  our  past  love  remain; 
Once  gone,  its  spirit  never 

Shall  haunt  thy  rest  again. 
Fear  not  that,  while  around  thee 

Life's  varied  blessings  pour, 
One  sigh  of  hers  shall  wound  thee. 

Whose  smile  now  charms  no  more. 

May  the  new  ties  that  bind  thee 

Far  sweeter,  happier  prove. 
Nor  e'er  of  me  remind  thee. 

But  by  their  truth  and  love. 
Think  how,  asleep  or  waking,  • 
■  Thy  image  haunts  me  yet; 
But,  how  this  heart  is  breaking, 

For  thy  own  peaoe  forget. 
Fear  not  that,  while  around  thee 

Life's  varied  blessings  pour. 
One  sigh  of  hers  shall  wound  thee. 

Whose  smile  now  charms  no  more. 
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LQYE  ALONE. 

French  Air, 

If  thoa  woaldst  have  thy  charms  enchant  our  eyes. 
First  win  our  hearts,  for  there  thy  empire  lies. 
Beauty  in  rain  would  mount  a  heartless  throne; 
Her  right  divine  is  given  by  love  alone. 

What  would  the  rose,  with  all  her  pride,  be  worth. 
Were  there  no  sun  to  call  her  brightness  forth? 
Maidens  unloved,  like  flowers  in  darkness  thrown. 
Wait  but  that  light  which  comes  from  love  alone. 

Fair  as  thy  charms  in  yonder  glass  appear, 
Ah!  trust  them  not ~ they  *ll  fade  from  year  to  year. 
Wonldst  thou  still  have  them  shine  as  first  they  shone. 
Go  fix  thy  mirror  in  lovers  eyes  alone. 


THE  GARLAND  I  SEND  THEE. 

Italian  Air, 

The  garland  I  send  thee  was  cuird  from  those  bowers 
Where  tliou  and  I  wander*d,  in  long  vanished  hours. 
Not  a  leaf  or  a  blossom  its  bloom  here  displays, 
But  bears  some  remembrance  of  those  happy  days. 

The  roses  were  gathered  by  that  garden  gate, 
Where  our  meetings,  thoagh  early,  seemM  always  too  late; 
Where,  lingering  fall  oft,  tnroagh  a  summer  nights  mooi^ 
Our  partings,  tliough  late,  appeared  always  too  soon. 

The  rest  were  all  cuUM  from  the  banks  of  tliat  glade. 
Where,  watching  the  sunset,  so  often  we  We  stray*d, 
And  mourned,  as  the  time  fiew,  that  love  had  no  power 
To  bind  in  ms  chain  even  one  happy  hour. 


HOW  SHALL  I  WOO? 

Italian  Air, 

If  I  speak  to  tliee  in  friendship's  name. 

Thou  think'st  I  talk  too  coldly; 
If  I  mention  love's  devoted  flame. 

Thou  say'st  I  speak  too  boldly. 
Between  these  two  unequal  fires  ; 

Why  doom  me  thus  to  hover? 

*m  a  friend,  if  such  thy  heart  requires; 

If  more  thou  seek'st — a  lover. 
Which  shall  it  be  ?  how  shaU  I  woo  ? 
Fair  one,  choose  between  the  two. 

Though  the  wings  of  Love  will  brightly  play 

When  first  he  comes  to  woo  thee. 
There  *s  a  chance  that  he  may  fly  away. 

As  fast  as  he  flies  to  thee; 
While  Friendship,  though  on  foot  she  come, 

No  flights  of  fancy  trying. 
Will,  therefore,  oft  be  found  at  home. 

When  Love  abroad  is  flying. 
Which  shall  it  be?  how  shall  I  woo? 
Dear  one,  choose  between  the  two. 

But  if  neither  feeling  suits  thy  heart, 
Let  *8  see  (to  please  tbee)  whether 
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We  may  not  learn  some  predona  art 
To  mix  their  charms  together. 

One  feeling,  still  more  sweet,  to  form 
From  two,  so  sweet  already, — 

A  firiendship  that,  like  loye,  is  warm, 
A  loye,  hie  friendship,  steady. 

Thas  let  it  be,  thns  let  me  woo; 

Dearest,  thus  we  *n  join  the  two. 


SPRING  AND  AUTUMN.  * 

French  Jftr. 

Evert  season  hath  its  pleasures: 

Spring  may  boast  her  flowery  prime. 
Yet  the  vineyard's  raby  treasures 

Brighten  Autumn*s  soberer  time. 
So  liiVs  Tear  begins  and  closes; 

Days,  though  shortening,  still  can  shine; 
What,  though  youth  gave  loves  and  roses. 

Age  still  leaves  us  friends  and  wine. 

Phillis,  when  she  might  have  caught  me, 

All  the  spring  look*d  coy  and  shy; 
Yet,  herself,  in  autumn  sought  me. 

When  the  flowers  were  all  gone  by. 
Ah!  too  late  —  she  found  her  lover. 

Calm  and  free,  beneath  his  vine. 
Drinking  to  the  spring-time  over. 

In  his  best  autumnal  wine. 

Thns  may  we,  as  years  are  flying^ 

To  their  flight  our  pleasures  suit, 
Nor  regret  the  blossoms  dying. 

While  we  still  can  taste  the  frnit. 
Oh!  while  days  like  this  are  ours^ 

Where  *s  the  lip  that  dares  repme? 
Spring  may  take  our  loves  and  flowers. 

So  autumn  leaves  us  finends  and  wine. 


WHEN  LOVE  IS  KIND. 

Austrian  Air, 

When  love  is  kind. 

Cheerful  and  free. 
Love  *s  sure  to  And 

Welcome  from  me. 
But  when  love  brings 

Heart-ache  or  pang. 
Tears  and  such  things, 

Love  may  go  hang! 

If  love  can  sigh 

For  one  alone. 
Well  pleased  am  I 

To  be  that  one: 
But  should  I  see 

Love  given  to  rove 
To  two  —  or  three. 

Then  good-bye,  love! 

Love  must,  in  short. 

Keep  fond  and  true. 
Through  good  report, 

And  evil  too: 

^  Partly  borrowed  from  the  ^^Prlntemps  et  raulomne"  of  Beranger. 
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Else  here  I  sirear, 
Young  love  may  go, 

For  aaght  I  care. 
To  Jericho.  • 


HARK!  I  HEAR  A  SPIRIT  SING. 

HinJoslanee  Air, 

Hark  !  —  I  hear  a  spirit  sing  from  yonder  yale. 

With  voice  as  sweet  as  sammer^s  rosy  gale. 

*'Come,  sweetheart,**  it  seems  to  say,  **with  me  away. 

To  Beauty's  bower  away,  away." 
Who  art  thou?  and  whence  thy  birth? 
*' Pleasure  I  *m  calPd,  and  born  on  earth.'** 

No,  no! 
Though  full  of  charms  thy  pathway  be, 
Oh,  Pleasure,  thou  art  not  for  me. 


Hark!  —  I  hear  another  voice  from  yonder  height. 
That  now  is  bathed  in  heaven^s  calmest  light: 
**Come,  pure  heart,**  it  seems  to  say,  *'with  me  away. 
From  Pleasure's  call  away,  away!" 
•   Who  art  thou?  and  what  thy  name? 
"Virtue  I  *m  caird — from  heaven  I  came.*' 

Yes,  yes! 
Though  rude  and  steep  thy  pathway  be, 
O  Virtue,  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

^  Suggested  by  (he  old  song,  ^^  Pradence  may  go  to  Jericho.** 
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ANGEL  OF  CHARITY, 
jtftr— Habndbi.. 


.MOBL  of  Charity,  who  from  above 

Comest  to  dwcU  a  pilgrim  here, 
Thy  Yoice  is  masic,  thy  smile  is  love. 

And  pity^s  soul  is  in  thy  tear! 
When  on  the  shrine  of  God  were  laid 

First-fruits  of  all  most  good  and  fair, 
That  ever  grow  in  Eden^s  shade. 

Thine  was  the  holiest  offering  there! 

Hope  and  her  sister,  Faith,  were  given 

But  as  oor  guides  to  yonder  sky; 
Soon  as  they  reach  the  verge  of  heaven. 

Lost  in  that  blaze  of  bliss,  they  die.  * 
But  long  as  Love,  almighty  Love, 

Shall  on  his  throne  of  thrones  abide. 
Thou  shalt,  O  Charity,  dweU  above, 

Smiling  for  ever  by  his  side. 


BEHOLD  THE  SUN. 
^tr  — Lord  MoamiroTOH. 

Behold  the  sun,  how  bright 
From  yonder  east  he  springs. 

As  if  the  soul  of  life  and  light 
Were  breathing  from  his  wings : 

So  bright  the  gospel  broke 

Upon  the  son  Is  of  men; 
So  fresh  the  dreaming  world  awoke 

In  truth's  full  radiance  then! 


*  ''Then  FaKh  shall  fall,  and  holy  Hope  shall  die, 
One  lost  in  certainty,  and  one  in  Joy,"  —  Paion. 
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Before  yon  snn  arose. 
Stars  claster'd  through  the  sky —  . 

But,  oh!  how  dim,  how  pale  were  those. 
To  his  one  burning  eye! 

So  trnth  lent  many  a  ray, 
To  bless  the  Paigan's  night — 

But,  Lord,  how  weak,  how  cold  were  they, 
To  thy  one  glorions  light! 


LORD,  WHO  SHALL  BEAR  THAT  DAY? 

Air  —  Dn  Botcb. 

Lord,  who  shall  bear  that  day,  so  dread,  so  splendid. 
When  we  shall  see  thy  angel  hoyering  o*er 

This  sinful  world,  with  hand  to  heayen  extended. 
And  hear  him  swear  by  thee  that  time  *s  no  more?  ^ 

When  earth  shall  feel  thy  fast-<;onsuming  ray  — 

Who,  mighty  God,  oh!  who  shall  bear  that  day? 

When  through  the  world  thy  awful  call  hath  sounded  — 
"Wake,  O  ye  dead,  to  judgment  wake,  ye  dead!'*  * 

And  from  the  clouds,  by  seraph  eyes  surrounded. 
The  Sayiour  shall  put  forth  his  radiant  headp 

While  earth  and  heayen  before  him  pass  away  —  * 

Who,  mighty  God,  oh  who  shall  bear  that  day? 

When,  with  a  glance,  the  eternal  Judge  shall  sever 
Karth's  eyil  spirits  from  the  pure  and  bright. 

And  say  to  those^  ** Depart  from  me  for  ever!** 

To  thesey  "Come,  dwell  with  me  in  endless  light !'•  * 

When  each  and  all  in  silence  take  their  way  — 

Who,  mighty  God,  oh  who  shall  bear  that  day? 


OH!  TEACH  ME  TO  LOVE  THEE. 

Oh!  teach  me  to  love  thee,  to  feel  what  thou  art. 
Till,  fiird  with  the  one  sacred  image,  my  heart 

Shall  all  other  passions  disown  — 
Like  some  pure  temple  that  shines  apart, 

Reserved  for  thy  worsliip  alone! 

In  joy  and  in  sorrow,  through  praise  and  through  blame. 
Oh!  stiU  let  me,  living  and  dying  the  same, 

In  thy  service  bloom  and  decay— 
Like  some  lone  altar,  whose  votive  flame 

In  holiness  wasteth  away! 

Though  born  in  this  desert,  and  doomed  by  my  birth 
To  pain  and  affliction,  to  darkness  and  dearth. 

On  thee  let  my  spirit  rely  — 
Like  some  rude  dial,  that,  fixM  on  earth, 

Still  looks  for  its  light  from  the  sky! 

1  *^And  the  Angel  which  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth,  lifte^np 
his  hand  to  heaven,  and  aware  by  Ulm  that  Uveth  for  ever  and  ever,  that  there  should  be 
time  no  longer."— Aev.  x,  5,  6. 

2  ^^  Awake,  ye  dead,  and  come  to  Jad^nnent." 

3  "They  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  In  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  —  and  all  the 
angels  with  him."— Matt,  xxiv,  30,  and  3ur\%  31. 

4  "From  bis  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away."— il«v.  xx,  11. 

b  "And  before  Ulm  shall  be  gathered  all  nations,  and  He  shall  separate  them  one 
from  another."  ^    . 

"Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  Inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you,"  ^c. 

"Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand.  Depart  fh>m  me,  ye  earned/  ^f* 

"And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlastUig  punishment  but  the  righleoos  Into  lire 
eternal."— ^«/f.  zxv,  $2  «i  oef. 
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WEEP,  CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL. 

^ir— STBTBNfOir. 

Wbbp,  weep  for  him,  the  man  of  God  ^  *■ 
In  yonder  Tale  he  snnk  to  rest, 

Bnt  none  of  earth  can  point  the  sod ' 
That  flowers  above  his  sacred  breast 
Weep,  children  of  Israel,  weep! 

His  doctrines  fell  like  heayen^s  rain, ' 
His  words  refreshed  like  heayen^s  dew — 

Oh!  ne*eT  shall  Israel  see  again 
A  ohie^  to  God  and  her  so  true. 
Weep,  children  of  Lsrael,  weep ! 

Remember  ye  his  parting  gaze, 
His  farewell  song  by  Jordan^s  tide. 

When,  foil  of  glory  and  of  days, 
He  saw  the  promised  land  —  and  died !  * 
Weep,  children  of  Israel,  weep  1 

Yet  died  he  not  as  men  who  sink. 
Before  our  eyes,  to  soulless  clay; 

Bnt,  changed  to  spirit,  like  a  wink 
Of  summer  lightning,  pass*d  away !  ' 
Weep,  children  of  Lsrael,  weep! 


LUCE  MORNING,  WHEN  HER  EARLY  BREEZE. 

^t>— Bebthot£N. 

LiKB  morning,  when  her  early  breeae 
Breaks  np  the  surface  of  the  seas. 
That,  in  their  furrows,  dark  with  night, 
Her  hand  may  sow  the  seeds  of  light — 

Thy  grace  can  send  its  breathings  o'er 
The  spirit,  dark  and  lost  before, 
And,  ureshening  all  its  depths,  prepare 
For  truth  diyine  to  enter  there ! 

Till  Dayid  toach*d  his  sacred  lyre. 
In  silence  lay  the  nnbreathing  wire  — 
Bnt  when  he  swept  its  chords  along, 
Eyen  angels  stoop'd  to  hear  that  song. 

So  sleeps  the  soul,  till  tliou,  O  Lord, 
Shalt  deign  to  touch  its  lifeless  chord — 
Till,  waked  by  thee,  its  breath  shall  ris« 
In  music,  worthy  of  the  skies! 

COME,  YE  DISCONSOLATE. 

j^ir—~  German. 

Comb,  ye  disconsolate,  where'er  you  languish. 
Come,  at  the  shrine  of  God  fervently  kneel; 

1  *'And  thedilldren  oflsrael  wept  for  Moses  In  the  plains  of  lli«ab."—l»Mf<.Badv^a 

2  '*And  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab;  but  no  man  kttoweth  of  Ws 
sepulchre  unto  this  day."— iM<l.  Ver.  6. 

^    3  "My  doctrines  shall  drop  as  the  rain,   my  speech  shaU  distil  as  the  dew."-* 
M999^  Song". 

4  **I  have  caused  thee  to  see  It  with  thine  eyes,  bnt  thou  shalt  not  fo  over  thither." 
-Ver.  6. 

5  ''As  he  was  goinfr  to  embrace  Eleaxer  and  Joshua,  and  was  slUi  discoarsinff 
with  them,  a  cloud  stood  over  him  on  the  sodden,  and  he  disjippeaMd  In  a^cennAn  yalloy, 
allhonah  he  wrote  In  the  Holy  Boolis  that  he  died,  which  was  done  out  of  fear,  Jest  titoy 
shouir  venture  to  say  that,  because  of  his  extraordinary  ylrtno,  he  went  4o  God.'  — 
JosBpHvs,  book  Iv,  chap.  vill.  ,«      ' 

n.  ^^ 
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Here  bring  yoar  wounded  hearts,  here  tell  yoor  anguish 
Karth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaten  cannot  heaU 

Joy  of  the  desolate,  light  of  tlie  straying, 
'  Hope,  wheD  all  others  die,  fadeless  and  pore. 
Here  speaks  the  Comforter,  in  God*s  name  saying  — 
'*  Karth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven  cannot  cure/* 

Go,  ask  the  infidel,  what  boon  be  brings  ns, 
what  charm  for  aching  hearts  be  can  roTeal, 

Sweet  as  that  heayenly  promise  Hope  sings  ns  — 
*'  Rarth  has  no  sorrow  that  Ciod  cannot  faeaL** 


AWAKE,  ARISK,  THY  LIGHT  IS  COMR. 

^Jr— STBTKirtON. 

AwAKS,  arise,  thy  lixht  is  come; ' 

The  nations,  that  before  outshone  thee. 
Now  at  thy  fioet  lie  dark  and  dumb  — 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  b  on  tliee ! 

'Arise  —  the  Grentiles,  to  thy  ray. 

From  every  nook  of  earth  shall  cluster; 
And  kings  and  princes  haste  to  pay 

Their  homage  to  thy  rising  Insbre.  * 

•        Lift  up  thine  eyes  around,  and  see, 

0*er  foreign  fields,  o'er  farthest  waters, 
Thy  exiled  sons  return  to  thee. 
To  thee  return  thy  home-sick  daughters.  * 

And  camels  rich,  from  Midlands  tents, 

Shall  lay  their  treasures  down  before  tbee| 
And  Saba  brin^  her  sfold  and  scents. 

To  fill  thy  air,  and  sparkle  o*er  thee.  * 

See  who  are  these  that,  like  a  cloud,  ^ 

Are  gatliering  Arom  all  earth*s  domlnkMis! 
Like  doves,  long  absent,  when  allowed 

Homeward  to  shoot  their  trembling  pinions. 

Sorely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me,  ^ 

The  ships  of  Tarshiah  round  will  hover, 
To  bring  thy  sons  across  the  sea. 

And  wfift  their  gold  and  silver  over. 

And  Lebanon,  tiiy  pomp  shall  grace— ^ 

The  fir,  the  pine,  the  palm  victorions 
Shall  beautify  onr  Holy  Place, 

And  make  tiie  groond  1  tread  on  glorious. 

No  more  shall  discord  haunt  thy  ways,  " 

Nor  ruin  waste  thv  cheeriess  nation; 

'  But  thou  shalt  call  toy  portals.  Praise, 

And  thou  shalt  name  thy  walls.  Salvation* 

1  ** Arise,  sbine;  fer  Ihy  light  Is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Is  rises  ipM 
1hee/'----/Mi4iA,  Ix. 

.  .  2  "And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,    and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  iky 
rising."— 16. 

5  **Llfi  up  thine  eyes  round  about  and  see;  all  they  gather  themselves  toffethrr, 
thsqr  pone  to  theei  tliy  sens  shall  cone  from  afar,  and  thy  diughters  shall  be  asned  at 
thy  8lde."^/«w 

.    4  "The  Dioltitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee;  the  dromedaries  ofMidian  andSphah; 
•11  thev  from  Ahelia  shall  come;  they  shall  bring  gold  and  Incense."— i4. 

6  *'Who  are  these  (hat  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  (he  dovea  (o  their  windows?**— it. 
•^*'ftsmly  the  Islea  shall  wait  for  me,  aad  the  ships  of  Tanhish,  inO,  to  briof  iky 

sons  from  far,  (heir  nllver  and  (heir  gQld  wi(h  (hen."— 16. 

T  ^Tfee  glery  o#  Lebanmi  shall  eeme  nme  thee;  the  ir-4ree,  the  pfaie-lree,  sad  (he 
boK  tevrdter,  lo  beamiiy  the  place  of  my  nanctiiary,  aad  1  i^ill  malke  the  place  •(  m 
feel  glerione>^/A» 


h  "ViolmMe  shall  no  mote  be  heard  In  thy  land,  nor  was4lnf(  nor  destmotlon  wUhis 
Ihy  borders;  but  thon  shalt  call  (by  walls,  fialvation,  and  thy  gales,  PrsUv.**— iAw 


».    I 


The  nil  no  more  sMl  nAho  lke6>.bfe2rfiV* 
Nor  moon  shall  lend  her  loalrB  te  &ee; 

Bvt  God  Himtelf  th«U  be  dij  Light; 
And  flash  eternal  glory  4broagh  Ihecu  :  .  i 

Thy  san  shall  never  more  go  doim; 

A  ray,  from  heaven  itself  deecended. 
Shall  light  thy  ererlasting  crown  - 

Thy  days  of  monrning  ij\  are  ended.  ^ 

•  *         -J 

My  own,  elect,  and  righteona  Lfiod! 

The  Branch,  for  ever  green  and  vernal. 
Which  I  have  {ilant^  with  this  hand  ^  '         { 

Live  thoa  shalt  in  L«le  EtemaL^ 


I  •' 


THKftK  IS  A  BLKAK  Dfi^liRT: 

■    .    » 

Thus  is  a  bleak  Desert,  where  daylight  grows  weary 
Of  wasting  its  smMe  on  a  regimi  sbdraary-^' 

What  may  4liat  Desert  hef 
*T  is  Life,  cheerless  Life,  where  the  iew  joysthAA^ome   . 
Are  lost,  tike  thai  daylight,  for  *t  U  M»i  their  bome«  : 

There  is  a  lone  Pilgnm,  before  whose  faint  eiyes  - 
The  water  he  pants  for  bpt  enarkles  and  flies  "^-^ 

Wbo  may  thsi  Pil^nsa  be? 
*T  is  Man^  hapless  Man,  throagh  this  life  tempted  on 
By  fair  shining  hopes,  that  in  shining  are  gone. 

There  is  a  brlgfit  Fonntain,  throngii  that  Desert  stealifig. 
To  pore  lips  alone  its  refreshment  revealing  — 

What  may  that  Fountain  be? 
*T  is  Truth,  holy  Trntfa,  that,  like  springs  nnder  gMnnil, 
By  the  gifted  of  Heaven  alone  can  be  IomuL  ^ 

« 

There  is  a  fair  Spirit,  whose  wand  hath  the  spe|l 
To  point  where  tnose  waters  in  seer^  dwell  «^ 

Who  may  that  Spirit  be? 
'T  is  Faith,  homble  Faith,  who  balk  lemm^  that^  mrhMeTer 
Her  wand  stoops  to  Vrorshipy  the  TruUi  nmst  be  thertt 


•n 


SINCE  FIRST  THy  W.ORP* 
^ir~Xicnoi.Ai  Frbchav. 

SiNCB  first  thy  word  awaked*  my  beast,.  '   ■   i 

Like  new  life  dawning  o'er*  me,  «• 

Where'er  I  torn  mine  eyes.  Then  art* 

All  light  and  love  before  me. 
Nought  else  I  iisel,  or  hear  or  see*— •    - 

Ail  bonds  of  earth  I  sever -^^  ■•' 

*  Thee,  O  God!  md. only  Thee 

I  live  for,  now  and  even 

Like  him,  whose  fetters  ir«pp*d  snnnr 
When  light  shone  o'er  his  priaon,  ^ 


1 1 

'  I 


1  ''Thy  sen  shall  he  no  more  thy  light  hy  day;  neither  for  hrightness  shall  the 
■ooB  Klve  light  unto  thee:  hat  the  Lord  shall  be  nnto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy 
Ood  ihy  Flory."-/««i«*,>.  . .  ^    ^         .  .       . 

2  ''Thy  sun  shall  no  more  sio  do^-n;    fof  the  tiOWl  Sltfl  be  thine  eirerlasiing  light 
and  the  days  of  thy  moamliic  shall  be  ended.'*/— /A.. 

3  ''Thy  people  sIro  Hhail  be  alt  rtghteoutr:  (h«*y  shall  inherit  the  land  for  ever,  the 
branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  o^  my  han<ls/^'-i6.  . 

4  In  singing,  the  following  line  had  better  be  adopted—  / 

€an  but  by  )||e  ^iAed  of  heaven  %t  found. 

_,   5  **And.  behold,  the  angel  of  the  toid  came  upon  him,  'and  a  Mgm  shlapd  In  the 
prison,  and  his  chains  fell  of  from  his  hands.'*— .Alt,  xtl,  7. 

13» 


SACRED  SOVrCiS: 

My  spirit,  toaekM  by  Mtref*  rty, 
Hath  from  her  chaim  ariaen. 

And  shall  a  soul  Thov  bid'st  be  free 
Return  to  bondage?  *-* never! 

Thee,  O  God,  and  only  Tliee 
I  live  for,  now  and  ever. 


HARK!  *T  IS  THE  BREKZE. 

^^iV— ROUSSBAV. 

Hark  !  —  *t  is  the  breeae  of  twilight  calling 

Earth*s  weary  diildren  to  repose ; 
While,  round  the  couch  of  Nature  falling. 

Gently  the  night^s  soft  curtains  dose. 
Soon  o*er  a  world,  in  sleep  reclining, 

Numberless  stars,  throngli  yonder  dari. 
Shall  look,  Uke  eyes  of  cherubs  shinine 

From  out  the  TeiU  that  hid  the  Ark! 

Guard  us,  O  Tbon,  who  never  sleepeat, 

Thou  who,  in  silence  throned  above, 
Tfaroughbut  all  time,  nnwearied,  kaenest 

Thy  watch  of  Glory,  Power,  and  Love* 
Grant  that,  beneath  thine  eye,  securely 

Our  soqIb^  awhile  from  life  withdrawn, 
May,  in  their  darkness,  stilly,  purely, 

Like  "sealed  fonntainSy**  rest  till  dawn* 


WfiKR^  IS  YOUR  DWELLING,  YE  SAINTED? 

^Ir— HaISK. 

t 

Wbvek  ift  your  dwelling,  ye  sainted? 

Through  what  Elysium  more  bright 
Than  fancy  or  hope  ever  painted. 

Walk  ye  in  glory  and  light? 
Who  the  aame  kingdom  inherits? 

Breathes  there  a  joul  that  m&y  dave 
Look  to  that  world  of  spirits? 

Or  ho^  to  dwell  with  you  there? 

Sages  who.  even  in  exploring  ' 

Nature  through  all  her  bright  ways. 
Went,  like  the  seraphs,  adoring, 

And  veird  your  eyes  in  the  blaze  — 
Martyrs,  who  left  for  our  reaping 

Truths  you  had  sown  in  your  blood  — 
Sinners,  whom  long  years  of  weeping 

Chastened  from  evil  to  good  — 

Maidens  who,  like  the  young  Crescent, 

Turning  away  your  pale  brows 
From  earth,  and  the  light  of  the  preteot,  .  ; 

LookM  to  yonr  Heavenly  Spodae— 
Say,  through  what  region  enchanted 

Walk  ye,  inheaven*s  sw«cft  air? 
Or,  oh!  to  whom  is  it  gpranted. 

Bright  souls,  to  dwell  with  you  there? 


HOW  UGfiTLY  MOUNTS  THE  MUSE^S  WING. 

^»r  <— AHOimioiri. . 

How  lightly  mounts  the  Mase^s  wing^ 

Whose  theme  is  in  the  skies  — 
Like  morning  Urks^  that  sweeter  sing 

The  nearer  heaven  they  rlA«! 


SAORBD  SONGS.  {gj 


Thoug;h  Love  his  wveaCked  Ijre  mfty  tune* 

Yet,  ah !  the  flowers  Iw  roujij  it  wMths 
Were  plack'd  beneatli  pale  Passion^s  moon. 

Whose  madni^ssi  frofli  their  odow  breatbet* 
How  paier  far  the  aa<ved  lute, 

Roand  which  De?olioii  tie* 
Sweet  flowers  that  turn  to  heavenly  fruit. 

And  palm  that  nevet  dies. 

Though  War*s  higli-«oiuidiDg  harp  may  be 

Most  welcome  to  the  hero's  ears, 
Alas!  his  chords  of  Yictory 

Are  bathed,  all  o*er,  with  tears. 
How  far  more  sweet  their  numbers  run, 

Who  hymn,  like  saints  above, 
No  victor,  but  the  Eternal  One, 

No  trophies  but  of  Love! 


GO  FORTH  TO  THE  MOUNT, 

•  ■ 

Go  forth  to  the  Monnt-*- bring  the  olive-branch  hame,-'  ■  ../ 
And  rejoice,  for  the  day  of  oor  Freedom  is  cooa!  .         i 
From  that  time, '  when  the  moon  upon  Ai9kin*»  vale. 

Looking  motionless  down, '  saw  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
In  the  presence  of  God*s  mighty  Chamnioni  grow  pale<— 

Oh,  never  had  Judah  an  hour  of  snoli.  mirth  1 
Go  forth  to  the  Meant -<^  bring  the  olive-branch  home^. 
And  rejoice,  for  tho  day  of  our  Freedom  is  oome!  . 

Bring  myrtle  and  palm — bring  the  boughs  of  each  tree 
That  u  worthy  to  wave  o*er  the  tents  of  the  Free.  ** 
From  that  day,  when  the  footsteps  of  Israel  shone. 

With  a  light  not  their  own,  through  the  Jordan's  deep  tide. 
Whose  waters  shrunk  back  as  the  Ark  glided  on — ^ 

Oh,  never  had  Judah  an  hour  of  such  prMe ! 
Go  forth  to  the  Mount*- bring  the  olive-branch  home. 
And  rejoioe,  for  the  day  of  our  Freedom  is  come !  •    > 


'I  ,  '  !,    «f 


IS  IT  NOT  SWEET  TO  THINK,  HEREAFTER. 

u/ir— HATDlf. 

Is  it  not  sweet  to  think,  hereafter. 

When  the  spirit  leaves  this  sphere, 
Love,  with  deathless  wing,  shall  waft  her 

To  those  she  long  hatli  mourn'd  for  here? 
Hearts,  from  which  't  was  death  to  sever. 

Ryes,  this  world  can  ne'er  restore. 
There,  as  warm,  as  bright  as  ever. 

Shall  meet  us,  and  be  lost  no  more. 

When  wearily  we  wander,  asking 

Of  earth  and  heaven,  where  are  they 
Beneath  whose  smile  we  once  lay  basking  — 

Blest,  and  thinking  bliss  would  stay! 
Hope  still  lifts  her  radiant  finger, 

Pointing  to  the  eternal  home, 

1  "And  that  they  should  pablish  and  proclaim  in  all  their  cities,  and  inJemsaleni, 
saying.  Go  fonh  unto  ihe  mount,  and  fetch  olive-branches,"  Ac.  ^c— iV^vA.  vlil,  15. 

2  ^'I'or  since  the  days  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  unto  that  day,  had  not  the  children 
of  Israel  done  so;  and  there  wa.**  very  great  gladness."— /6.  17. 

3  ''San,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon;  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  AJalon."— 
/o«A.  X,  12. 

4  '^ Fetch  olive-branches  and  plne-branrhes ,  and  myrtle-branches,  and  palm-bran- 
ches, and  branches  of  thick  trees,  to  make  booths."— jr«A.  vili,  15. 

5  ''And  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  stood  Irm  on  dry 
xround  in  the  midst  of  Jordan ,  and  all  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  dry  ground."  -  - 
JosA.  Ui,  17. 
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S»A€ft»>  SOif  C»« 

Upon  whose  portiU  yet  thtff  flagftr) 
Looking  bftck  lot  iit  to  ooMe^ 

Alas !  —  alas )  ^^  doth « Hope  d^oeWo  iio  f 

Shall  friendsliip  —  loTO"*^  shall  all  llioso  tloi 
That  bind  a  moment,  and  then  leofye  oe. 

Be  found  again  where  nothing  dieaf 
Oh!  if  no  other  boon  were  givtn^       ' 

To  keep  our  hearts  from  wrong  and  stain. 
Who  would  not  try  to  Win  a  howren 

Where  all  we  love  sliall  li^  agaki  f 


WAR  AGAINST  BABYLON  I 

*'  War  against  Babylon !  **  shout  we  around, ' 

Be  our  banners  through  earth  nnfurPd; 
Rise  up,  ye  nations,  je  kings^  at  the  sound  —  ' 

*'War  against  Babjlon!  shout  through  the  world! 
Oh  thou,  that  dwellest  an  many  watera,  ^ 

Thy  day  of  pride  is  ended  now ; 
And  the  dark  eune  of  Israors  da«gbtoio 

Breaks,  like  a  thundei^cloud,  over  thy  brow! 
War,  war,  war  against  Babylon! 

Make  bright  the  arrows^  and  gather  tho  shields^  * 

Set  the  standard  of  God  on  high— »  * 

Swarm  we,  like  locusts,  o'er  all  her  Mda^ 

'^Zion,'*  our  watobword,  and  'WengoaMe**  our^ryi 
Woe!  woe!  —  the  time  of  thy  yisitation* 

Is  eoMe^  frond  Land,  thy  doom  is  cast^-« 
And  the  bleak  wave  of  desolation 

Sweeps  o>r  thy  guilty  head,  at  last! 

War,  war,  war  against  Babylon! 

1  '' Shoal  against  her  reaua  about.*'— J«r.  i,  V5. 

2  ''Set  up  a  utandard  In  fb«  land,  blow  the  trumpet  among  (he  nations,  jirepsn  Ifet 
nations  affAinsi  her,  call  together  against  her  the  RlnrdoiBH/*  9'c.  Or, '^§6.  11,  27. 

3  'I  Oh  thou,  that  dw«lleaO  open  narty  watem,  lay  end  hi  com«u"-^/6.  I,  13. 

4  "IMake  briffhl  the  arrows:    gather  the  Hhields set  the  iiiandard  usos  Ifet 

walls  of  Babylon?'-i6.  '  "^ 

5  ''Woe  unto  them!  for  their  day  is  come,  the  time  of  their  vhiltatlon."— 14. 


A    SET    OF    GI^EES. 


■■ Ill 


TO  MM  JEFFREY, 
m  rbmbmbrahcb  or  thb  plbasant  h6ur8  rAssBD  at  cRAje-CRooB,  with  hbr 

AMD   MT   TALUBD   FRIBND   HBR   HUSBAND,  I  HAVE  GRBAT   PLBASUBB  IM 

IKSCBIBIKG  TUB   FOLLOWlfiO  6LBBS. 

THOMAS  MOORB. 

THE  MEETING  OF  SHIPS, 

fVHBM  o>r  the  silent  seas,  alone 
For  days  and  Rights  we  'ye  cheertes5  gone, 
Oh,  they  who  *ye  felt  it,  know  how  sweet. 
Some  SRRny  morn,  a  sail  to  meet 

Sparkling  at  once  is  every  eye  ~ 
"*      "Ship  a  hoy!"  our  joyful  cry; 

While,  answering  back,  tbo  aoaads  w«  bear, 

"Ship  a  hoy!  what  oheer,  what  cbetr?** 
Then  tails  are  backed  •<-  w«  aearor  come  •*- 
Kind  words  are  said  of  fiiMiis  Biid  Ibome; 
And  soon,  too  soon,  we  part  ^ith  pBia, 
To  sail  o>r  silent  seas  again. 


HfP,  HIP,  HURRA! 

Comb,  fill  round  a  bumper^  fill  tra  to  the  bnia. 
He  who  shrinks  from  a  bnmper,  I  pledge  A«t  tm  him: 
Here  *s  "  the  girl  tbat  each  Iptm,  b«  her  ey«  »(  srliat  hue 
Or  Instre  it  may,  so  hor  heart  is  but  true."* 

Charge ! 
Hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurra,  hurra,  hurra! 

Come,  charge  high  again,  boy,  nor  let  the  full  wino 
Leave  a  space  in  (he  brimmer  where  daylight  may  shine; 
Here  *s  "the  friends  of  our  youth,  though  of  some  we  *re  becelt ; 
May  the  links  that  are  lost  but  endear  what  are  left.* 

Charge! 
Hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  bttrra,  kurra,  bvrra! 


•• 


Once  more  fill  the  glass  ro«n4  -^  ne*er  tatt:  of  tli«  hour. 
On  hearts  thus  united  old  Time  has  no  power: 
"  May  onr  livea  —  ihoagh,  alai !  like  tfie  wsne  of  fee*>night. 
They  must  soon  have  an  etnd^  ie  tfie  last  flow  aa  bright!** 

Charge ! 
Hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurra,  hum,  hum! 


aOO     *        .  A  SET  OF  GLEES. 

Qindc,  qoick — now  I  *U  gire  you,  nnee  Time*t  glati  wiO  na 
Even  faster  than  oars  doth,  three  bampen  in  one: 
Here  *b  ^*the  poet  who  sings  —  here  *s  the  warrior  who  ilghti— 
Here  *8  the  statesman  who  speaks  in  the  cause  of  man's  nghtir 

Charge! 
Hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  horra,  hurra,  hurra! 

C6me,  once  more  a  bumper!  —  then  drink  as  you  please. 
Though  who  could  fill  half-way  to  such  toasts  as  tnese? 
Here  *s  **  our  next  joyous  meeting  —  and,  oh,  when  we  meet. 
May  our  wine  be  as  bright,  and  our  union  as  iweet!** 

Charge ! 
Hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurra,  hurra,  hurra! 


THE  WATCHMAN. 

Good  night,  good  night,  my  dearest  — 

How  fast  the  moments  fly! 
*T  is  time  to  part  •>  thou  hearest 

That  hateful  watchman^s  cry. 

Past  twelTe  o*clook!  past  twelve! 

Yet  stay  a  moment  longer: 

Alas!  why  is  it  so?  — 
The  wish  to  stay  grows  stronger 

The  more  *t  is  time  to  go. 
Past  one  o^clock!  past  one! 

Now  wrap  thy  doak  about  thee; 

The  hours  must  sure  go  wrong. 
For.  when  they  *re  passed  without  thee. 

They  *re,  oh!  ten  times  as  long. 
Past  two  o'clock!  past  two! 

Again  that  dreadful  warning! 

Had  eyer  time  such  flight? 
And  see  the  sky — *t  is  morning — 

So  now,  indeed,  good  night. 

Past  three  o'clock!  past  three! 


THE  PARTING  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE. 

Om  to  the  field !  our  doom  is  seal*d  — 

To  oonquer  or  be  slaves: 
The  sun  saall  see  our  nation  free. 

Or  shine  upon  our  graves! 

Farewell,  oh?  farewell,  my  love! 

May  Heaven  thy  guardian  be. 
And  send  bright  angels  from  above, 

To  bring  thee  back  to  me. 

On  to  the  field— the  battle-field. 
Where  Freedom's  standard  waves! 

This  sun  shall  see  our  tyrant  yield. 
Or  shine  upon  our  graves* 

Hark!  the  tmrnpefs  signal  blast— 

Take  this  last  farewell ; 
Yet,  oh!  not  the  last; 

On  to  the  field! 


A  SET  OF  GLKES.  flU 

For  hope  whispers  fondly,  that  hearts  so  miked. 

So  happy,  even  death  would  be  loth  to  destroy. 
And,  checking  his  dark  hand,  would  pause  ere  he  blighted 

A  love  but  just  opening  in  sunshine  and  joy. 

Onward  to  the  battle-field, 

Where  Freedom*8  standard  waves ! 
This  sun  shall  see  our  tyrant  yield. 

Or  shine  upon  our  graves! 


HUSH,  HUSH! 

••Hush,  hush!"— how  well 

That  sweet  word  sounds^ 
When  Love,  the  little  sentinel. 

Walks  his  night  rounds! 
Then,  if  a  foot  but  dare 

One  rose-leaf  crush. 
Myriads  of  voices  in  the  air 

Wksper,  "Hush,  hush!" 

"Hark,  hark!  •t  is  he," 

The  night-elves  cry. 
And  hush  their  fairy  harmony 

While  he  steals  by. 
But  if  his  silvery  feet 

One  dew-drop  brush. 
Voices  are  heard,  in  chorus  sweet. 

Whispering,  "Hush,  hush!" 


SAY,  WHAT  SHALL  WE  DANCB? 

Sat,  what  shall  we  dance  1 
Shall  we  bound  along  the  moonlight  plain. 
To  music  of  France,  of  Italy,  Greece  or  Spain? 

Shall  we,  like  them  who  rove 

Through  bright  Granada^s  grove. 
To  the  light  bolero*B  measures  move  f 
Or  prefer  the  Guraxia's  soft  languishing  lay, 
And  thus  to  its  sounds  die  away? 

Say,  what  shall  we  dance! 

Sound  the  gay  chords  — 
Let  us  hear  each  strain  from  every  shore 
That  music  haunts,  or  young  feet  wander  o'er. 
Hark!  H  is  the  light  march,  to  whose  measured  time, 
The  Polonaise,  by  her  lover  led. 
Delights  through  the  gay  saloon  with  slow  step  to  tread; 
Or,  sweeter  still,  through  moonlight  walks. 

Whose  dim  shadows  serve  to  hide 
The  blush  raised  by  him  who  talks 
Of  love  .Ihe  while  by  her  side. 
Then  comes  the  smooth  waltz,  to  whose  floating  sound, 
Like  dreams,  we  go  gliding  around. 
Say,  which  shall  we  dance? 


THE  EVENING  GUN. 

Rbmbmbbrbst  thou  that  setting  sun. 
The  last  I  saw  with  thee? 


MK  A  SET  OF  GLEES. 

Wheii  loud  wa  heard  Mie  evvniiig  gun 
Peal  o*er  the  twilight  aea. 

The  sottJidB  appearM  to  sweep 
Far  o*er  the  Terge  of  day. 

Into  realms  beyond  the  deep 
They  seemed  to  die  away. 

Oft,  when  the  toiU  of  day  are  dune. 

In  pensive  dreams  of  ttiee, 
I  sit  to  hear  that  evening  gun 

Peal  o*er  the  stormy  sea: 
And  while  o^er  billows  curl'd 

The  distant  sounds  decay, 
I  whe^y  and  wish  from  this  rough  world, 

Like  them,  to  die  away. 


THE  SUMMER   F^TE. 

WITH  SONGS. 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MR&  NORTON* 

Foe  the  groundwork  of  the  following  Poem  I  %m  indebted  to  a  memorable 
P^9,  giYen,  $ome  yean  since,  at  Boyle  Farm ,  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Henry 
Fitag^erald.  In  commemoration  of  that  Rtenin]^,  —  of  whicl\  the  Lady  to  whom 
these  pages  are  inscribed  was,  I  weH  recollect,  one  of  the  most  distingoished 
ornaments,  —  !  was  induced  at  the  time  to  write  some  verses,  which  were  after- 
wards,  howeyer,  tlirown  aside,  nnlfnished,  on  my  discovering  that  the  same  task 
bad  been  undertaken  by  a  noble  poet,  whose  playful  and  happy  j«tf  tfefprit  on 
the  subject  has  since  been  published.  It  was  but  lately,  tliat,  on  finding  the 
fragments  of  mv  own  sketch  among  my  papers ,  I  thought  of  founding  on  them 
andk  a  description  of  an  imaginary  Fite  as  might  furnish  me  with  situations  for 
the  introduction  of  music 

Such  is  the  origin  and  object  of  the  following  Poem,  and  to  Mrs.  Nortom 
it  is,  with  every  feeling  of  admiration  and  regard ,  inscribed  ^  by  her  father*s 
warmly  attached  friend. 

THOMAS  MOORE« 

SLOFERTOTr  COTTAOE, 

THE  SUMMER  FETE. 

^'Whkrb  are  ye  now,  ye  summer  days. 

That  once  inspired  the  poet*B  lays? 

Blest  time!  ere  England*s  nymphs  and  swains^ 

For  lack  of  snnl^ams,  took  to  coals: 
Summers  of  light,  undimmM  by  rains — 
Whose  only  mocking  trace  remains 

In  watering-pots  and  parasols." 

Thus  spoke  a  young  Patrician  maid. 

As,  on  the  morning  of  that  F^te 

Which  bards  unborn  siiall  celebrate. 
She  backward  drew  her  curtaia^s  shade, 
And,  closing  one  half«4aaaUed  eye. 
Peeped  with  the  other  at  the  sky,  -^ 
The  important  sky,  whose  light  or  gloom 
Was  to  decide,  this  day,  the  doom 
Of  some  few  hundred  beauties,  wits. 
Blues,  Dandies,  swains,  and  Exquisites. 
Faint  were  her  hopes;  for  June  bad  now 

Set  In  with  all  his  usual  rigour; 
Young  Zephyr  yet  scarce  knowing  how 
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To  none  a  bad,  or  fon  a  bough. 
But  Eurus  in  perpetual  vigour; 
And,  snch  the  biting  summer  air, 
That  she,  the  nymph,  now  nestling  there. 
Snug  as  her  own  bright  gems  recline. 
At  night,  within  their  cotton  shrine, — 
Had,  more  than  once,  been  caught  of  late 
Kneeling  before  her  blazing  grate, 
Like  a  young  worshipper  of  fire, 

With  hands  uplifted  to  tlie  flame; 
Wliose  glow,  as  if  to  woo  them  nigher. 
Through  the  white  fingers  flushing  came. 

But,  oh!  the  light,  the  onhoped-for  light. 

That  now  illumed  this  morning*s  heayen ! 
Up  sprung  lanthe  at  the  sight. 

Though^ hark!  the  olocks  bAt  strike  eleted; 
And  rarely  did  the  nymph  surprise 
Mankind  so  early  with  her  eyes. 
Who  now  will  say  that  England*s  sun 

(Like  England^s  self,  these  spendthrift  days) 
His  stock  of  wealth  hath  near  outrun, 

And  must  retrench  his  golden  rays,  — - 
Pay  for  the  pride  of  sunbeams  past, 
And  to  mere  moonshine  come  at  last? 

^' Calnmnious  thought!**  lanthe  cries. 

While  coming  mirth  lit  up  each  glance. 
And,  prescient  of  the  ball,  her  eyes 

Already  had  begun  to  dance: 
For  brighter  sun  than  that  which  now 

Sparkled  o*er  London's  spires  and  towers. 
Had  never  boot  from  heaven  his  brow 

To  kiss  Firenze's  City  of  Flowers. 

What  must  it  be— if  thus  so  fair 

*Mid  the  smoked  groves  of  Grosvenor  Square — 

What  must  it  be  where  Thames  is  seen 

Gliding  between  his  banks  of  green? 

While  rival  villas,  on  each  side. 

Peep  from  their  bowers  to  woo  his  tide, 

And,  like  a  Turk,  between  two  rows 

Of  Harem  beauties,  on  he  goes: 

A  Lover,  loved  for  even  the  grace 

With  which  he  slides  from  their  embrace. 

In  one  of  those  enchanted  domes. 

One,  the  most  flowery,  cool,  and  bright, 
By  which  that  lingering  river  roams. 

The  F^te  is  to  be  held  to-night,^ 
That  Fdte,  already  linked  to  fame. 

Whose  cards  in  many  a  fair- one's  sight 
When,  lookM  for  long,  at  last  they  came, 

SeemM  circled  with  a  fairy  light ;  -^ 
That  Fete  to  which  the  cull,  the  flower 
Of  England's  beauty,  rank^  and  power. 
From  the  young  spinster,  just  come  oal, 

To  the  old  Premier,  too  long  in,— 
From  legs  of  far-descended  gout, 

To  tlie  last  new-mustachio*d  chin, -«• 
All  were  convoked  by  Fashion's  spells 
To  tlie  small  circle  where  slio  dwells: 
Collecting  nightly,  to  allure  us. 

Gay  atoms,  which,  together  hurl'd. 
She,  like  another  Epicurus, 

Sets  dancing  thus,  and  calls  **tfae  World.** 

Behold!  how  busy  in  those  bowers. 
Like  May-flies,  in  and  oat  of  flowers. 
The  countless  meniali  fwarming  nm, 


To  iiiTnish  forth,  ere  set  of  sun; 
The  banqnet'-table,  richly  laid 
Beneath  yon  awniag^  lengthen^  shade, 
Where  fruits  shall  tempt,  aad  wines  entice; 

And  Laxory*8  self,  at  Gnnter's  call. 
Breathe  freai  her  sammer'  throne  of  ioe 

A  spirit  of  ooolaess  OTer  all. 

And  now  the  important  hour  drew  nigh. 
When,  *neath  the  flush  of  erening^s  sky. 
All  London>  world  for  mirth  let  loose. 
And  moTed,  ~  as  he  of  Syracnse 
Ne*er  dreamt  of  moring  worlds,  •^  by  force 

Of  fonr-horse  power,  were,  like  the  wind. 
Through  Grosvenor-Gate  to  speed  their  course, 

LeaTing  that  portion  of  mankind 

Whom  they  call  ''Nobody**  behind;  — 
No  star  for  London^s  feasts  tor  day,  ' 

No  moon  of  beauty,  new  this  May, 
To  lend  the  night  her  orescent  ray:  — 
Nothing,  in  short,  for  ear  or  eye, 
But  yeteran  belles,  and  ¥rits  gone  by,— 
The  relics  of  a  past  bean-moode, 
A  world,  like  Cuvier*s,  lon^  dethroned! 

E^en  Pariiament,  this  evening,  nods  i 

Beneath  the  harangues  of  minor  gods. 

On  half  its  usuid  opiates*  share; 
The  great  dispensers  of  repose. 
The  tirst-rate  furnishers  o(^  prose. 

Being  all  caU'd  to -uprose  elsewhere. 

Soon  as  through  GrosTenor*s  lordly  square,-— 

That  last  imoregnable  redoubt 
Where,  guarded  with  Patrician  care,  | 

Good  ancient  Error  stiil  holds  out; 
Where  never  gleam  of  gas  must  dare 

Against  Old  Darkness  to  revolt. 
Nor  smooth  Macadam  hope  to  spare 

The  dowagers  one  single  jolt :  -* 
Where,  far  too  stately  and  sublime 
To  profit  by  the  lights  of  time,  * 
Let  intellect  march  how  it  will. 
They  stick  to  oil  and  watchmen  stiU: 
Soon  as  tlurough  that  illustrious  square 

The  first  epistolary  bell. 
Sounding  by  fits  upon  the  air. 

Of  parting  peaniea  rung  the  knell; 
Wam*d  by  that  tell-tale  of  the  boors, 
Ana  by  the  daylight's  westering  beam. 
The  young  lanthe,  who,  with  flowers 

Half  crowned,  had  sat  in  idle  dream 
Before  her  glass,  scarce  knowing  where 
Her  fingers  roved  through  that  bright  hair, 

While,  all  capriciously,  she  now 

Dblodged  some  ottrl  from  her  white  bvovtr. 
And  now  again  replaced  it  there;—* 
As  though  her  task  was  meant  to  be 
One  endless  change  of  ministry,  *— 
A  rou ting-up  of  Loves  and  Graces, 
^  But  to  plant  others  in  their  places. 

Meanwhile,  what  strain  is  that  which  floats 
Through  the  small  boudoir  near  <-  like  notes 
Of  some  young  bird,  its  task  repeating 
For  the  n^t  linnet  music-meeting? 
A  voice  it  was,  whose  gentle  sounds 
Still  kept  a  modest  octave^s  bounds, 

*  f  am  not  certain  whether  the  Inhabitants  of  ti^ls  Square  have  yet  yielded  to  tho 
innovations  of  Gas  and  Psllce,  but  at  the  time  when  the  above  lines  were  written  they 
silll  obstinately  penmveved  la  ttielr  oM  rlgim; 
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Nor  yet  had  yentared  to  exalt 

Its  rash  ambition  to  B  tiH; 

That  point  towards  which  when  ladiea  rise. 

The  wise  man  takes  his  bat  and  fliea. 

Tones  of  a  harp,  too,  lightly  playM, 

Came  with  this  yoathAil  voioe  commnnmg;    ' 
Tones  true,  for  once,  witlioDt  the  aid 

Of  that  most  penal  process,  tnning,  — 
That  process  which  most  oft  have  giyen 

Poor  Milton's  ears  a  deadly  woaad. 
So  pleased,  among  the  joys  4>f  heaven 

He  specifies  **  harps  ever  tuned.**  * 
She  who  now  snng  this  gentle  strain 

Was  onr  yonng  nymph's  still  younger  aiater,  '^ 
Scarce  ready  yet  for  Fashion's  train 

In  their  light  legions  to  enlist  her, 
But  counted  on  as  sore  to  bring 
Her  force  into  the  field  next  spring.  ^ 

The  song  she  thus,  like  lobars  shall. 
Gave  forth  "so  aweetly  and  so  well,** 
^Was  one  in  Morning  Post  much  famed^ 
From  a  divine  collection,  named 

** Songs  of  the  Toilet;**  —  every  Lay 
Taking  for  subject  of  its  Muae 

Some  branch  of  feminine  array, 
Some  item  with  ftiU  scope  to  choose, 
From  diamonds  down  to  dancing*slioea; 
From  tlie  last  bat  that  Herbaolt's  banda    • 

Bequeathed  to  an  admiring  worid, 
Down  to  the  latest  flounce,  that  stands 
Like  Jacob's  Ladder  —  or  expands 

Far  forth,  tenpeatoously  unfort'd. 

Speaking  of  one  of  these  new  Layi, 
llie  Morning  Poat  tlios  sweetly  aaya :  -^ 
**Not  all  that  breathes  from  Bishop's  lyre. 

That  Barnett  dreams,  or  Cooke  conceives. 
Can  match  for  sweetness^  strength,  or  #re. 

This  fine  Cantata  upon  Sleeves. 
The  very  notes  themselves  reveal 

The  cut  of  each  new  Sleeve  so  well; 
A  fiai  betrays  the  imbecSNee^  ' 

Light  fugues  the  flying  lappets  tell; 
While  rich  cathedral  chords  awake. 
Our  homage  for  the  Manches  d'Rvdqve.* 

*T  was  the  first  opening  song  -*  the  Lay 

Of  all  least  deep  in  toilet-lore. 
That  the  young  nymph,  to  while  away 

The  tiring-hour,  thus  waibled  o'er. 


SONG. 

Array  thee,  love!  array  thee,  love! 

In  all  thy  best^array  thee; 
The  sun  *s  below  —  the  »oon  *s  above  -<- 

And  Night  and  Bliss  obey  tbee. 
Put  on  thee  all  that  *s  bright  and  rave-^ 

The  zone,  the  wreath,  the  gem ; 
Not  so  much  gracing  charms  so  fair. 

As  borrowing  grace  from  them. 
Array  thee,  love!  array  thee,  love! 

In  all  that  *s  bright  anray  thee;   - 
The  sun  's  below— the  moon  *s  above  ^<^ 

And  Night  and  Blias  obey  thee. 

1  *^  .  .  .  .  Their  ffolden  harps  they  took — 

Baft>s  over  toned " 

FmrmdUm  Lott.  Book  3. 
2  The  name  given  to  those  largo  aloevoa  that  hang  loeasly. 


«« 
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Pat  on  the  pI«BW  thy  lover  gaT« — 

The    plamea  dmt,  provdiy  Haneiiig, 
Proclaim  to  all,  where*er  they  wave, 

Victorioiis  eyes  advancing. 
Bring  forth  tlie  robe,  whose  hve  of  heaTen 

From  tliee  derivca  such  light, 
That  Iris  woold  gire  all  her  seten 

To  boast  bat  one  so  bright 
Array  thee^  lore!  amy  thee,  love! 

In  all  that'*s  bright  array  thee; 
The  son  *8  below  -  the  moon  *s  above  — 

And  Night  and  Bliss  obey  thec« 


Now  hie  thee,  love!  now  hie  thee,  love! 

Throogh  pleasure's  circles  hie  uiee. 
And  hearts,  where'er  thy  fiMtsteps  move, 

Will  beat,  i^hen  they  oom^  nigh  tbee» 
Thy  every  word  shall  be  a  spel^ 

Thy  every  loolc  a  ray; 
And  tracks  of  wondering  eyes  shall  tell 

The  glory  of  thy  way  f 
Now  hie  thee,  love!  now  hie  tbee^  lovei 

Throngh  pleasure's  circles  hie  thee ; 
And  hearts,  where'er  thy  footsteps  move, 

Shall  beat  when  they  come  nigh  tliee. 


Now,  in  his  Palace  of  the  West 

Sinking  to  slomberi  the  bright  Day, 
Like  a  tired  monarch,  fann'd  to  rest 

*Mid  the  cool  airs  of  evening,  lay ; 
While  round  his  couch's  golden  rim 

The  gaudy  clouds,  like  aiurtiers,  crept, — 
Struggling  each  other's  light  to  dim. 

And  catch  his  last  smile  ere  he  slept. 
How  gay,  as  o'er  the  gliding  Thames 

The  golden  eve  its  lustre  pour'd, 
Shone  out  the  high-bom  knights  and  dames, 

Now  grouped  around  that  festal  board! 
A  living  mass  of  plumes  and  flowers. 
As  they  had  robb'd  both  birds  and  bowers  — 
A  peopled  rainbow,  swarming  through 
With  habitants  of  every  hue : 

While,  as  the  sparkling  grape  of  France 
High  in  the  crystal  brimmers  flow'd, 

Each  sunset  ray  that  mix'd  by  chance 
With  the  wine^s  diamonds,  sbow'd 

How  sunbeams  may  be  taught  to  dance. 
If  not  in  written  form  esprest, 
*T  was  known,  at  least,  to  every  gnest. 
That  though  not  bidden  to  parade 
Their  scenic  powers  in  masquerade 
(A  pastime  little  found  to  thrive 

In  the  bleak  fog  of  England*s  skies. 
Where  wit  's  Che  thing  we  best  contrive, 

On  snch  occasions,  to  disguise), 
It  yet  was  hoped  •  and  weU  that  hope 

Was  answer'd  by  the  young  and  gay— > 

That,  in  the  toilet's  task  to-day. 
Fancy  should  take  Iter  wildest  scope; 
That  the  rapt  milliner  should  be 
Let  loose  through  fields  of  poesy; 
The  tailor,  in  inventive  trance. 

Up  to  the  heights  of  Bpic  clamber^ 
And  all  the  regions  of  Ronance 

Be  ransack'd  by  the  femm§  ds  dmmkrt. 


Accordingly,  with  gay  Snltaaas, 
Rebeccas,  Sapphos,  Rozalanas  — 
Circassian  slaves,  whom  Love  would  pay 
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Half  hii  maternal  realms  to  ransom ;  ^ 
Young  nunSf  whose  chief  religion  lay 

In  looking  most  profanely  Imndsome! 
Muses  in  muslin  —  pastoral  maids. 
With  hats  from  the  Jrcmie-ian  shades; 
And  fortune-tellers — rich,  *t  was  plain. 
As  fortune-Aanfert^  formed  their  train. 

With  these,  and  more  such  female  groups, 
Were  mix'd  no  less  fantastic  troops 
Of  male  exhibitors  —  all  willing 
To  look,  even  more  than  usual,  kilting; 
Beau  tyrants,  smock-faced  braggadocios. 
And  brigands,  charmingly  ferocious; 
Grave  friars  (stanch  No-Popery  men). 

In  close  confab  with  whig  Caciques; 
And  M.P.  Turks,  all  Moslem  then. 

Who  last  night  roted  for  the  Greeks. 

But  where  is  she,  the  nymph  whom  late 

We  left  before  her  glass,  delaying 
Like  Eve,  when  by  the  lake  she  sate, 

(n  the  clear  wave  her  charms  surveying. 
And  saw  in  that  first  glassy  mirror 
The  first  fair  face  that  lured  to  error? 
**  Where  is  she,'"  ask'st  thou  ?  —  watch  all  looks, 

As  centring  to  one  point  they  bear. 
Like  snn-fiowers,  by  tiie  sides  of  brooks 

Turned  to  the  sun  —  and  she  is  there. 
Even  in  disguise,  oh!  never  doubt 
By  her  own  light  you  M  track  her  out: 
As  when  the  moon,  close  shawlM  in  fog. 
Steals,  as  she  thinks,  through  heaven  incog* 
Though  hid  herself,  some  sidelong  ray. 
At  every  step,  detects  her  way. 

But  not  in  dark  disguise  to-night 

Hath  our  young  heroine  veiPd  her  light; 

For  see!  she  walks  the  earth,  Lovers  own. 

His  wedded  bride,  by  holiest  vow 
Pledged  in  Olympus,  and  make  known 
To  mortals  by  the  type  which  now 
Hangs  glittering  on  her  snowy  brow  — 
That  butterfly,  mysterious  trinket, 
Which  means  the  Soul  (though  few  would  think  it). 
And  sparkling  thus  on  brow  so  white. 
Tells  us  we  >e  Psyche  here  to-night! 

But  hark!  some  song  hath  caught  her  ears  — 

-And  lo,  how  pleased!  as  though  she  *d  ne'er 
Heard  the  Grand  Opera  of  the  Spheres, 

Her  goddess-ship  approves  the  air. 
And  to  a  mere  terrestnal  strain. 
Inspired  by  nought  but  pink  champagne. 

Her  butterfly  as  gaily  nods 
As  though  she  sajte,  with  all  her  train. 

At  some  great  concert  of  the  Gods, 
With  Phoebus,  leader^ Jove,  director^ 
And  half  the  audience  drunk  with  nectar. 

From  a  male  group  the  carol  came  — 
A  few  gay  youths,  whom  round  the  board 

The  iast-tried  flask's  superior  fame 
Had  lured  to  taste  the  tide  it  pour*d; 

And  one,  who,  from  his  y^iuth  and  lyre, 

Seem'd  grandson  to  the  Teian  sire. 

Thus  gaily  sung;,  w^hile,  to  his  lay. 

Less  and  still  less,  like  dying  day. 

The  flask's  rich  radiance  ebl*d  away. 
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SONG. 

Som  mortals  there  may  be,  so  wise,  or  so  fine^ 

As  in  eyenings  like  this  no  enjoyment  to  see; 
Bat  as  /  *fln  not  particuiar — wit,  love,  and  wine, 

Are  for  one  night^s  amusement  snfiicient  for  me. 
Nay, — humble  and  strange  as^my  tastes  may  appear,— 

If  driven  to  the  worst,  I  conld  manage,  thank  heaven ! 
To  put  np  with  eyes  such  as  beam  round  me  here, 

And  with  wine  such  as  this  is,  six  days  out  of  seven. 
So  pledge  me  a  bumper  —  your  sages  profound,' 

May  be  blest,  if  they  will,  on  their  own  patent  plan : 
But  as  we^are  fiol  sages,  why— send  the  cup  round -^ 

We  must  only  be  happy  the  best  way  we  can* 

A  reward  by  some  king  was  once  offer*d^  we  *re  told, 

To  whoever  could  invent  a  new  bliss  for  mankind. 
But  talk  of  new  pleasures! — give  me  but  the  old. 

And  I  Ul  leave  your  inventors  all  new  ones  they  find. 
Or  should  I  in  quest  of  fresh  realms  of  bliss, 

Set  sail  in  the  pinnace  of  Fancy  some  day. 
Let  the  rich  rosy  sea  I  embark  on  be  this. 

And  such  eyes  as  we  *ve  here  be  the  stars  of  my  way ! 
In  the  mean  time,  a  bumper  —  your  Angels,  on  high. 

May  have  pleasures  unknown  to  lifers  limited  span; 
But  as  we  are  noi  Angels,  why  —  let  the  flask  fly. 

We  must  only  be  happy  ail  ways  that  we  can. 

Now  nearly  fled  was  sunseCs  light. 

Leaving  but  so  much  of  its  beam 
As  gave  to  objects,  late  so  bright. 

The  colouring  of  a  shadowy  dream; 
And  there  was  still,  where  Bay  had  set, 

A  flush  that  spoke  Jiim  loth  to  dje  — 
A  last  link  of  his  glory,  yet 

Binding  together  earth  and  sky. 
Oh!  why  is  it  that  twilight  best 
Becomes  even  brows  the  loveliest? 
That  dimness,  with  its  softening  touch. 

Can  bring  out  grace,  unfelt  before. 
And  charms  we  ne^er  can  see  too  much. 

When  seen  but  half,  enchant  the  more! 
Whv  is  it,  but  that  every  joy 
In  fulness  finds  its  worst  alloy. 
And  half  a  bliss,  but  hoped  or  guessM, 
Is  sweeter  than  the  whole  possessed?  — 
That  Beauty,  dimly  shone  upon, 

A  creature  all  ideal  grows; 
And  there  *s  no  light  from  moon  or  sun 

Like  that  Imagination  throws?  — 
Why  is  it,  but  that  fancy  shrinks 

Kven  from  a  bright  reality. 
And,  turning  inly,  feels  and  thinks 

Far  heavenlier  things  than  e*er  wiU  he? 

Such  was  the  eflect  of  twilights  hour 

On  the  fair  groups,  that  round  and  round. 
From  glade  to  not,  from  bank  to  bower, 

Now  wandered  through  this  fairy  ground; 
And  thus  did  Fancy  (and  champagne) 

Work  on  the  sight  their  dazzling  spells. 
Till  nymphs  that  looked,  at  noonniay,  plain 

Now  brightened  in  the  gloom,  to  beUes; 
And  the  brief  interval  of  time, 

^Twixt  after  dinner  and  before. 
To  dowagers  brought  back  their  prime. 

And  shed  a  halo  round  two- score. 
U.  14 
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Meftnwhilef  new  pastimes  for  t^e  eye, 

The  ear,  the  fancy,  qaick  succeed; 
And  now  along  the  waters  fly 

Light  gondoles,  of  Venetii^n  breed. 
With  knights  and  dames,  who,  calm  reclined. 

Lisp  ont  loTe-sonnets  as  they  glide, 
Astonishing  old  Thames,  to  find 

Sach  doings  on  his  moral  tide. 

So  bright  was  still  that  tranqnil  rhrer. 
With  the  last  beam  from  daylight's  qoirer. 
That  many  a  group,  in  turn,  were  seen 
Embarking  on  its  wave  serene ; 
And,  *mong  the  rest,  in  chorus  gay, 
A  band  of  mariners  from  the  isles 
Of  sunny  Greece,  all  song  and  smiles, 
As  smooth  they  floated,  to  the  play 
Of  their  oars*  cadence,  sung  this  lay :  — 

TRIO. 

Our  home  is  on  the  sea,  boy. 
Our  home  is  on  the  sea  — 

When  Nature  gave 

The  ocean-waye, 
She  marked  it  for  the  Free. 
Whatever  storms  befall,  boy. 
Whatever  storms  befall, 

The  island  bark 

Is  freedom^s  ark. 
And  floats  her  safe  through  all. 

Behold  yon  sea  of  isles,  boy. 
Behold  yon  sea  of  isles. 

Where  every  shore 

Is  sparkling  o'er 
With  Beauty's  richest  smiles. 
For  us  hath  Freedom  claim'd,  boy. 
For  us  hath  Freedom  claimed 

Those  ocean-nests 

Where  Valour  rests 
His  eagle  wing  untamed. 

And  shall  the  Moslem  dare,  boy. 
And  shall  the  Moslem  dare. 

While  Grecian  hand 

Can  wield  a  brand. 
To  plant  his  Crescent  there? 
No — by  our  fathers!  no,  boy. 
No,  by  the  Cross  we  show  — 

From  Maina's  rills 

To  Thracia^s  hills. 
All  Greece  re-echoes  "No!" 

Like  pleasant  thoughts,  that  o*er  die  mind 

A  minute  come,  and  go  again, 
Even  so  by  snatches,  in  the  wind. 

Was  caught  and  lost  that  choral  strain,— 
Now  full,  now  faint  upon  the  ear, 
As  the  bark  floated  far  or  near. 
At  length,  when  lest,  the  closing  not^ 

Had  down  the  waters  died  along. 
Forth  from  another  fairy-boat, 

Freighted  with  music,  came  this  song :  — 

SONG. 

Smoothly  flowing  through  verdant  vales. 
Gentle  viver!  thy  current  runs. 
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Sheltered  safe  frwn  #ifttetr  giiMA, 

Shaded  cool  from-MimiMf  swMi 
Thus  oar  YoatVs  aweet  nonMnte  f^tide  i 

Fenced  with  fton^ery  shells  round; 
No  mde  tempest  wakes  the  tide. 

All  its  path  is  Mry  ground* 

But,  fair  river!  the  diqr  will  como^ 

When,  woo*d  by  whisperitigr  gMTto  In  ifaiit. 
Thou  *lt  leaye  those  banks,  fiiy  sba^ed'  hootis 

To  mingle  with  th^  Hotitsf  matoi.  ' 

And  thou,  aweet  yovthl  too  soon  wilt  pasa 

Into  the  wortd>  aiiahelt»i^*d  sea: 
Where,  once  thy  ware  bath  mix'd,  alaa! 

All  hope  of  peace  is  lost  for  thoew 

Next  turn  we  lo  the  gay  saloon. 
Resplendent  as  a  soouner  noon, 

Where,  'neath  a  pendent  wreath  of  lights^ 
A  Zodiac  of  ilowera  aiad  tapevs 
(Such  as  in  Russian  balkrooma  siiods 
Its  glory  o*er  young  dancert*  heads)  ^m.     •      • 

Quadrille  performs  her  masy  rt^Si, 
And  reigns  supremo  o*er  curls  and-  oaptrtf-^ 
Working  to  death  each  opera  strain^ 

As  with  a  foot  that  ae^er  reposes, 
She  jigs  through  saored  and  profane. 

From  '«Maid  and  Magpie/*  vp  to  ** Moses;*** 
Wearing  out  tunes  as  ust  aa  aboea, 

Till  tagged  Rossini  scarce  respires; 
Till  Meyerbeer  for  merey  anils^ 

And  Weber  at  her  feet  expires* 

And  now  the  set  hath  oeased,  th^  bowa 
Of  fiddlers  taste  a  brief  repose^     • 
While,  light  along  the  painted  fioor^ 

Arm  within  arm,  the  couples  stray. 
Talking  their  stock  of  nothings  o*er. 

Till  nothing  *s  left,  at  last^  to  aay. 
•  When,  lo !  most  opportunely  sent  — 

Two  Exquisites,  a  he  aad  she. 
Just  brought  from  Dandy-land,  and  meant 

For  Fa8hion*s  grand  Menagerie^ 
Enter*d  the  room  -  and  icarco  were  there^ 
When  all  ilock*d  round  thom^  gtaa  to  Mate 
At  any  monsters,  any  where« 

Among  the  criticft,  as  Is  connion^  a   .  ' 

Difference  rose  "bout  these  phenomena. 
Some  thought  them  perfect,  to  their  tastes; 
While  others  hinted  that  the  waists 
(ThaL  in  particular,  of  the  he  thing)  ^ 

Left  for  too  ample  room  for  breadiing: 
>  Whereas,  to  meet  these  critics*  wishes. 

The  isthmus  there  shbuld  be  so  smAll, 
That  Exquisites,  at  last,  like  fishes,  ^ 

Must  manage  not  to  breathe  at  alt. 
The  female  (these  same  critics  said),  . 

Though  orthodox  from  toe  to  chin. 
Yet  wanted  that  due  width  of  head. 

To  hat  of  toad-stool  much  akin,  — 
That  build  of  bonnet,  whose  extettt 
Should,  like  a  doctrine  of  ^tosent, 

Puzzle  church  doors  to  let  ft  in:*^ 
Nor  half  had  readrd  the  pitch  sublime 
To  which  true  forties  and  herets  dimb, 

^     *  la  England  the  p4$nition  of  this  opera  of  RosHini  was  transferred  to  the  story  of 
Pfter  the  Hermit:  by  which  means  the  Indecorum  of  giving  such  names  as J^Molse, 
''Pharaott,"  ^.  fas  M^a^  done  In  PAHiO  (o  <lk«  daneeu  aoieeiod  fireia  M,  liaa  been 
avoided.    '  '  . 
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LeaTing,  *  like  lofty  Alps,  (bat  throw 
0*er  minor  Alps  their  Btiftdowiiig  sway,  -*- 

Earth*8  humbler  bomiets  far  below, 
To  poke  through  life  their  fameleaa  way. 

Howerer, -»8ad  as  H  was,  no  doubt. 

That  nymph  bo  smart  should  go  about 

With  head  unconscious  of  the  pllioe 

It  oi^l^f  to  fill  in  Infinite  Space  — 

Yet  aU  aUowM  that,  of  her  tM, 

A  prettier  show  H  was  hard  to  find ; 

While  of  that  doubtful  genus,  **  dressy  men. 

The  male  was  thought  a  first-rate  specimen. 

Such  8mmnt8,  too,  as  wished  to  trace 

The  manners,  habits,  of  this  race  — 

To  know  what  rank  (if  rank  at  all) 

*Mong  reasoning  things  to  these  should  IslI  — 

What  sort  of  notions  Heaven  imparts 

To  high-bttilt  heads,  and  tight-laced  hearts — 

And  how  far  Soul,  which,  Plato  says. 

Abhors  restraint,  can  act  in  stays-— 

Had  now,  if  gifted  with  discerning, 

Full  opportanities  of  learning : 

As  these  two  creatures,  from  their  pout 

And  frown,  *t  was  plain,  had  just  fallen  out. 

And  all  their  little  thoughts,  of  course. 

Were  stirring  in  full  fret  and  force;-* 

Like  mitesj  through  microscope  espied, 

A  world  01  nothings  magnified. 

But  mild  the  yent  sudi  beings  seek 
The  tempest  of  their  souls  to  speak : 
As  Opera  swains  to  fiddles  sigh. 
To  fiddles  fight,  to  fiddles  die, 
Eyen  so  this  tender- couple  set 
Their  well-bred  woes  to  a  duet. 


WALTZ  DUET.* 

HI. 

Lone  as  I  waltzM  with  only  thee, 
Each  blissful  Wednesday  that  went  by. 

Nor  stylish  Stultz,  nor  neat  Nugee 
Adorn' d  a  youth  so  blest  as  I. 
Oh!  ah!  ah!  oh! 

Those  happy  days  are  gone  —  heigho! 

SHB. 

Long  as  with  thee  I  skimm*d  the  ground, 
Nor  Tet  was  scomM  for  Lady  Jane, 

No  blither  nymph  tetotnm*d  round 
To  Collinet*8  immortal  strain. 
Oh!  ah!  ahj  oh! 

Those  happy  days  are  gone  — heigho! 


With  Lady  Jane  now  whirFd  about, 

I  know  no  bounds  of  time  or  breath; 
And  should  the  charmer^S  head  hold  out. 

My  heart  and  heels  are  hers  till  death* 
Oh!  ah!  ah!  oh! 
Still  round  and  round  through  life  we  *11  go. 

^     *  It  is  kanlly  neeesaary  to  remind  the  reader,    that  this  doet  is  a  parody  •f^ 
often  translated  and  parodied  ede  of  Horace,  **  Donee  gratos  eram  tlbi,"  dtc. 
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SHB. 

To  Lord  Fitxnoodle>  eldest  son, 
A  youth  renownM  for  waietooats  smart, 

I  now  have  giveii  (excoae  the  pun) 
A  ftested  interest  in  my  heart. 
Oh!  ah!  ah!  oh! 

Still  round  and  round  with  him  I  Ml  go. 

What  if,  by  fond  remembrance  led 

Again  to  wear  oar  mutual  chain. 
For  me  tliou  cutest  Fitznoodle  dead, 

And  I  Uwmt  from  Lady  Jane, 
Oh!  ah!  ah!  oh! 
StiU  round  and  round  again  we  *U  go. 

SBB* 

Though  he  the  Noodle  honours  give. 

And  thine,  dear  youth!  are  not  so  high. 
With  thee  in  endless  waltz  I  *d  live. 
With  thee,  to  Weber's  Stop-waltz,  die! 
Oh!.ah!  ah!  oh! 
Thus  round  and  round  through  life  we  II  go. 

[ExemU  tvaitzkig. 

While  thus^  like  motes  that  dance  away 
Bxistenoe  in  a  summer  ray. 
These  gay  things^  born  but  to  quadrille, 
The  circle  of  their  doom  fulfil,^ 
That  dancing  doom,  whose  law  decrees 

That  they  should  iiye,  on  the  alert  toe, 
A  life  of  ups-and-downs,  like  keys 

Of  Broaawood's  in  a  long  concerto :  — 
While  thus  the  fiddle's  spell,  trilAm, 

CaUs  up  its  realm  of  restless  sprites, 
fFtfAoMf,  —  as  if  some  Mandarin 

Were  holding  there  his  Feast  of  Lights,  — 
Lamps  of  all  hues,  from  walks  and  bowers, 
Broke  on  the  eye  like  kindling  flowers, 
Till,  budding  into  light^  each  tree 
Bore  its  full  fruit  of  bnlliancy. 

Here  shone  a  garden, — lamps  all  o'er. 

As  though  the  spirits  of  toe  air 
Had  taken  it  in  their  heads  to  pour 

A  shower  of  summer  meteors  there  *,  — 
While  here  a  lighted  shrubbery  led 

To  a  small  li^e,  that  sleeping  lay 
Cradled  in  foliage,  —  but,  overhead. 

Open  to  heaven's  sweet  breath  and  ray; 
While  round  its  rim  there  burning  stood 

Lamps,  with  yoang  flowers  beside  them  bedded. 
That  shrunk  from  such  warm  neighbourhood. 
And,  looking  bashful  in  the  flood, 
I    Blush'd  to  behold  themselyes  so  wedded. 

Hither  to  this  sweet  place  of  calm, 
Fit  but  for  nights  whose  air  is  balm. 
Whose  light  so  gladsome  shines  aloft. 

That  even  the  dew  refrains  frt>m  weeping. 
And  eyery  breath  that  comes  is  soft 

And  pure  as  that  of  infants  sieepiag: 
Nights  such  as  Eden's  calm  recall 
In  its  first  lonely  hour,— when  all 

So  silent  is,  below,  on  high. 

That  if  a  star  falls  down  the  sky. 
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Yoa  almost  think  yon  hear  it  fall! 
Hither,  to  this  retreat,  a  few. 

To  shan  the  dancers*  wildering  noise 
And  give  an  hour,  ere  the  night  flew^ 

To  music's  masee  ethereal  joys. 
Came,  with  their  voices,  —  willing  aU« 
Like  Echo,  waiting  for  a  call,— 
In  hymn  or  ballad,  dirge  or  glee. 
To  weave  their  mingling  miAstreUy. 

And  first  a  dark-eyed  nymnh — array'd 
Like  her,  whom  Art  hath  deathless  made. 
Bright  Mona  Lisa,* — with  that  braid 
Of  hair  across  the  brow,  and  one 
Small  gem  that  in  the  centre  shone^ — 
With  face,  too,  in  its  form  resembling 

Da  Vinci's  beauties —  the  dark  eyes, 
Now  lucid,  as  through  crystal  trembling, 

Now  soft  as  if  suffused  with  sighs  — 
Her  lute,  that  hung  beside  her,  took, 
And,  bending  o'er  it  with  shy  look, 
More  beautiful,  in  shadow  thus. 
Than  when  with  life  n^ost  luminous, 
Pass'd  her  light  fingers  o'er  the  chords, 
And  sung  to  them  these  mournful  words ; 


SONG. 

BniTie  hither,  bring  thy  Into,  while  day  id  dying: 
Here  will  I  lay  me,  and  list  to  thy  song; 

Should  tones  of  other  days  mix  with  its  sighing. 
Tones  of  a  light  heart,  now  banishM  so  long. 

Chase  them  away,  —  they  bring  bat  pain. 

And  let  thy  theme  be  woe  again. 

Sing  on,  thou  mournful  lute  —  day  is  fast  going, 
Soon  will  its  light  from  thj  chords  die  away; 

One  little  gleam  in  the  west  is  still  glowing, 
When  that  hath  vanish'd,  farewell  to  thy  lay! 

Mark,  how  it  fades !  -^  see,  it  is  fled  1 

Now,  sweet  lute,  be  thou,  ^oo,  dead. 

The  group  that,  late,  in  garb  of  Greeks^ 

Sung  tneir  light  chorus  o*er  the  tide, — 
Forms,  such  as  up  the  wooded  creeks 

Of  Hello's  shore  at  noon-day  glide, 
Or  nightly,  on  her  gKstening  sea, 
Woo  the  bright  waves  with  melody, — 
Now  link'd  Sieir  triple  league  again 
Of  voices  sweet,  and  sung  a  strain 
Such  as,  had  Sappho's  tuneM  ear    ' 

But  caught  it,  on  the  fatal  steep. 
She  would  liave  paused,  entranced,  to  hear. 

And,  for  diat  day,  deferred  her  leap. 


SONG  AND  TKIO. 

Om  one  of  those  sweet  nights  thai  oil 

Their  lustre  o'er  the  Aegean  fling. 
Beneath  my  casement,  low  and  soft, 

1  heard  a  Lesbian  lov^er  ting; 
And,  listening  both  with  ear  and  thought, 

f-...-t  '*'*•  celebrated  portrait  by  Leonai^o  da  Vlncl,  which  he  is  said  lo  have  occspi** 
lour  yean  In  palming.  ' 
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These  sounds  apon  tii«  ]iiglit4>re«t«  camght«— 

*'0b,  happy  as  the  Gods  is  he, 
Who  gazes  at  this  hoar  on  thee  !*^ 
The  song  was  one  by  8appho  sung 

In  the  iiret  love-dreams  of  her  lyre, 
When  words  of  passion  from  her  tongue 

Fell  like  a  shower  of  living  lire. 
And  still  at  close  of  every  strain, 
I  heard  Cilese  bnrning  words  again  — 
^*0h,  happy  as  the  Gods  is  he. 
Who  listens  at  this  hour  to  thee  !'* 

Once  more  to  MoiHt  Lisa  tnrnM 

t^ach  asking  eye ,  -  nor  tam^d  in  vain ; 

Though  the  quick,  transient  blush  that  burned 
Bright  o*er  her  cheek,  and  died  again, — 

Like  flushes  Kvening  wears,  when  shy 

She  meets  the  snn^s  too  ardent  eye. — 

Showed  with  what  inly  shame  and  rear 

'Was  utter*d  what  all  loved  to  hear. 

Yet  not  to  sorrow^s  langnid  lay 

Did  she  her  lutersong  now  devote; 

But  thus,  with  voice  that,  like  a  ray 
Of  southern  sunshine  seem'd  to  float. 
So  rich  witli  climate  was  each  note,  — 

Caird  up  in  every  heart  a  dream 

Of  Italy  with  this  soft  theme :  — 


SOJNG. 

Oh!  where  art  tliou  dreaming. 

On  land,  or  on  sea? 
In  my  lattice  is  gleaming 

The  watch-light  for  thee; 
And  this  fond  heart  is  glowing 

To  welcome  thee  home. 
And  the  night  is  fast  going. 

But  thou  art  not  come: 
Thou  comest  not, — No,  thou  oomest  not! 

*T  is  the  time  when  night-flowers 
Should  wake  from  their  rest; 
'T  is  the  hour  of  all  hours, 
When  the  lute  murmurs  best: 
But  the  flowers  are  half  sleeping 

Till  thy  glances  they  see, 
And  the  hnsh'd  lute  is  keeping 
Its  music  for  thee: 
Yet  thou  comest  not,  —  No,  thou  oomest  not ! 

Scarce  had  the  last  word  left  her  lip. 
When  a  light  boyish  form,  with  trip 
Fantastic,  up  the  green  walk  came, 
Prank'd  in  gay  vest,  to  which  the  flame 
Of  every  lamp  he  passM,  or  blue, 
Or  green,  or  crimson,  lent  its  hoe; 
As  though  a  live  cameleon*8  skin 
He  had  despoird ,  to  robe  him  in. 
A  zone  he  wore  of  clattering  shells ; 

And  from  his  lofty  cap,  wh^re  shone 
A  peacock^s  plume,  there  dangled  belb, 

That  rung  as  he  oaiae  dancing  on. 
Close  after  hini,  a  page,-— in  dress 
And  shape ,  his  miniature  express,  — 
An  ample  basket,  fillM  with  store 
Of  toys  and  trinkets,  iaaglung  bore; 
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Till,  hayiiig  reachM  tiik  rerdant  seat. 
He  laid  it  at  hit  master^B  feet. 
Who,  half  in  speech  and  half  in  song, 
Chaanted  this  inToice  to  the  throng:  — 


SONG. 

Who  ni  buy?  *t  is  FoU/s  shop,  who  *U  bny?*- 

We  *Te  toys  to  snit  all  ranks  and  ages; 
Beside  our  nsnal  fools^  snpply. 

We  *ye  lots  of  playthings,  too,  for  images. 
For  reasoners  here  *s  a  jaggler^s  cup. 

That  fullest  seems  when  notlung  s*  in  it; 
And  nine-pins  set,  like  systems,  up, 

To  be  knock*d  down  the  following  minute. 
Who  '11  boy?  *t  is  Folly's  shop,  who  *U  bay?  — 

We  >e  toys  to  suit  all  ranks  and  ages ; 
Beside  our  usual  fooPs  snpply, 

We  *Te  lots  of  playthings,  too,  for  sages. 

Gay  caps  we  here  of  foolscap  make. 

For  bards  to  wear  in  dog-day  weather; 
Or  bards  the  bells  alone  may  take. 

And  leaye  to  wits  the  cap  and  feather: 
Tetotnms  we  >e  for  patriots  got. 

Who  court  the  mob  with  antics  htunble; 
Alike  their  short  and  dizzy  lot, 

A  glorious  spin,  and  then  —  a  tumble. 
Who  ni  buy?  H  is  Folly's  shop,   who  *11  buyt - 

We  *ye  toys  to  suit  all  ranks  and  ages; 
Beside  our  usual  fools'  snpply. 

We  *ye  lots  of  playtiiings,  too,  for  sages. 

Here  misers  may  their  bones  inter 

In  shrouds  of  neat  post-obit  ]>aper ; 
While,  for  their  heirs,  we  'ye  quicksilyer 

That,  fast  as  heart  can  wish,  will  caper. 
For  aldermen  we  'ye  dials  true, 

That  tell  no  hoor  but  that  of  dinner; 
For  courtly  parsons  sermons  new. 

That  suit  alike  both  saint  and  sinner. 
Who  'U  buy?  't  is  Folly's  shop,  who  'U  buy?— 

We  'ye  toys  to  suit  all  ranks  and  ages; 
Beside  our  usual  fools'  supply. 

We  've  lots  of  playthings,  too,  for  sages. 

No  time  we  'ye  now  to  name  onr  terms, 

But  whatsoe'er  the  whims  that  seize  you. 
This  oldest  of  all  mortal  firms. 

Folly  and  Co.,  will  try  to  please  you. 
Or  should  yon  wish  a  darker  hue 

Of  goods  than  we  can  recommend  you. 
Why  then, —  as  we  with  lawyers  do,— 

To  Knayery's  shop,  next  door,  we  'U  send  you. 
Who  ni  buy!  't  is  Folly's  shop,  who  11  buy?  — 

We  'ye  toys  to  suit  all  ranks  and  ages; 
Beside  our  usual  fools*  supply. 

We  'ye  lots  of  playthings,  too,  for  sages. 

While  thus  the  blissful  moments  roll'd. 

Moments  of  rare  and  ileeting  light. 
That,  here  and  there,  their  gleams  unfold 
In  this  dark  world,  — like  grains  of  gold 

In  the  mine's  refuse,  —  few  and  bright; 
Behold!  where,  opening  far  away. 

The  long  conseryatoiy*;i  range, 
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StrippM  of  the  flowen  it  wore  all  day. 

Bat  gaining  lovelier  in  exchange, 
Pfesents,  on  Dresden*!  costliest  ware^ 
A  sapper  sach  as  Gods  might  share. 

Ah,  inach  loTod  supper!  blithe  repast 

Of  other  times,  now  dwindling  fast. 

Since  Dinner  nur  into  the  night 

Advanced  the  march  of  appetite; 

Deployed  lus  never-endine  forces 

Of  varioos  vintage  and  three  coarses, 

And,  like  those  Goths  who  played  the 

With  Rome  and  all  her  sacred  chickens, 

Pat  sapper  and  her  fowls  so  white, 

Legs,  wuigs,  and  dnunsticks,  all  to  flight     , 

Now  waked  once  more  by  wine, » whose  tide 

Is  the  true  Hippocrene,  where  glide 

The  Mase*s  swans  with  happiest  wing, 

Dipping  their  bills  before  they  sing,— 

The  Minstrels  of  the  table  greet 

The  listening  ear  with  descant  sweet  — 


SONG  AND  TRIO. 

THX    LBVBR  AND  COUCHBR. 

Call  ihe  Loves  aroand!* 

Let  tfie  whispering  soand 
Of  their  wings  be  heard  alone. 

Till  soft  to  rest 

My  Lady  blest 
At  this  bright  hoar  hath  gone. 

Let  Fancy's  beams 

Play  o'er  her  dreams, 
TiU,:  toach'd  with  light  aU  throagfa, 

Her  spirit  be 

Like  a  sommer  sea. 
Shining  and  slambering  too. 

A^d  while  thus  hush'd  she  lies, 

Let  the  whisperM  chorus  rise  — 
**Good  evening,  good  evening,  to  oar  Lady's  bright  eyes." 

Bat  the  day-beam  breaks 

See,  oar  Lady  wakes! 
Can  the  Loves  aroand  once  more, — 

Like  stars  that  wait 

At  Morning's  gate. 
Her  first  steps  to  adore. 

Let  the  veil  of  night 

From  her  dawning  sight 
All  gently  pass  away. 

Like  mists  that  flee 

From  a  aammer  sea. 
Leaving  it  fall  of  day. 
And  while  her  last  dream  flies. 
Let  the  whisper'd  choras  rise  — 
^*Good  morning,  good  morning,  to  our  Lady's  bright  eyes." 


SONG. 

Iv  to  see  thee  be  to  love  thee, 

If  to  love  thee  be  to  prize. 
Nought  of.  earth  or  heaven  above  thee. 

Nor  to  live  but  for  those  eyes; 
If  such  love,  to  mortal  given, 
Be  wrong  to  earth — be  wrong  to  heaven. 
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*T  is  not  for  thee  the  fknlt  to  blame, 
For  from  those  eyes  the  madness  came. 
Forgive  but  tliou  the  crime  of  loving. 

In  this  heart  more  pride  *t  witl  raise 
To  be  thus  wrong,  with  thee  approving. 

Than  right,  with  all  a  world  to  praise! 
But  say,  while  light  these  songs  resound. 
What  means  that  buzz  of  whispering  round 
From  lip  to  lip,  —  as  if  the  power  , 
Of  Mystery,  in  this  gay  hoar. 
Had  thrown  some  secret  (as  we  fling 
Nuts  among  children)  to  that  ring 
Of  rosy,  restless  lips,  to  be 
Thus  scrambled  for  so  wantonly? 
And,  mark  ye,  still  as  each  reveala 
The  mystic  news,  her  hearer  steals 
A  look  towards  yon  enchanted  chair, 

Where,  like'  the  Lady  of  the  masque, 
A  nymph,  as  exquisitely  fair 

As  Love  himself  for  bride  could  ask. 
Sits  blushing  deep,  as  if  aware 
Of  the  wing'd  secret  circling  there: 
Who  is  this  nymph?  and  what,  O  Muse! 

What,  in  the  name  of  all  odd  things 
That  woman's  restless  brain  pursues. 

What  man  these  mystic  whisperings? 
Thus  runs  the  tale: — yon  blushing  maid 
Who  sits  in  beauty^s  light  arrayed. 
While  o*er  her  leans  a  tall  young  Dervitfc, 
'Who  from  her  eyes,  as  all  observe,  is 
Learning  by  heart  the  marriage  servioe. 
Is  the  bright  heroine  of  our  song. 
The  love-wed  Psyche,  whom  so  long 
We  Ve  missM  among  this  mortal  train. 
We  thought  her  wingM  to  heaven  again. 

But  no,  —  eaith  still  demands  her  smile ; 
Her  friends,  the  gods,  must  wait  a  while. 
And  if,  for  maid  of  heavenly  birth, 

A  young  Duke^s  ppofferM  heart  and  hand 
Be  ^things  wortli  waiting  for  on  earth, 

Both  are,  this  honr,  at  her  commmmi. 
To-night  in  yonder  half-lit  shade. 

For  love-concerns  expressly  meant, 
The  fond  proposal  first  was  made. 

And  love  and  silence  bl«sh*d  consent* 
Parents  and  friends  —  all  here,  as  Jews, 
Enchanters,  house-maids,  Turks,  Hindooa*- 
Have  heard,  approved,  and  blest  the  tie; 
And  now,  hadst  thou  a  poet*s  eye, 
Thou  might*st  behold,  in  air,  above 
That  brilliant  brow,  triumphant  Love, 
Holding,  as  if  to  drop  it  down 
Gently  upon  her  curls,  a  crown 
Of  Ducal  shape,  —  but,  oh,  such  gems! 
Pilfered  from  Peri  diadems. 
And  set  in  gold  like  that  which  shines 
To  deck  the  Fairy  of  the  Mines: 
In  short,  a  crown  all-glorious,  —  such  as 
Love  orders  when  he  makes  a  Duchess. 

But  see,  H  is  morn  in  heaven;  the  sun 
Up  the  bright  orient  hath  begun 
To  canter  his  immortal  team; 

And,  though  not  yet  arrived  in  sight, 
His  leaders'  nostrils  send  a  steam 
Of  radiance  forth,  so  rosy  bright 
As  makes  their  onward  path  all  liglit: 
What  *s  to  be  done  ?    If  Sol  will  be 
So  deuced  early,  so  most  we; 
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And  when  the  day  thos  shineg  outright. 
Even  dearest  frienda  must  bid  good  night.'— 
So,  farewell,  scene  of  mirth  and  masking ! 

Now  almost  a  by-gone  tale; 
Beanties,  late  in  lamp-light  basking, 

Now,  by  daylight,  dim  and  pale; 
Harpers,  yawning  o*er  year  harps. 
Scarcely  knowing  flats  from  sharps; 
Mothers  who,  while  bored  yoo  keep 
Tune  by  nodding,  not  to  sleep; 
Heads  of  hair  that  stood  last  night 
Cr^p^,  crispy,  and  upright. 
But  have  now,  alas,  one  sees,  a 
Leaning  like  the  tower  of  Pisa: 
Fare  ye  well!  —  Thus  sinks  away 

All  that  's  mighty,  all  that  *s  bright: 
T)Te  and  Sidon  had  their  day. 

And  even  a  Ball — has  but  its  night. 
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EYENINGS  IN  GREECE. 


FIRST  EVENING. 
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EVENINGS  IN  GREECE. 

FIRST  EVENING. 


THE  SKY  IS  BRIGHT. 

jThE  sky  is  bright— die  breeze  10  fair. 
And  the  mainsail  flowing,  fall  and  free  — 
Our  farewell  word  is  woman^s  pray^, 
And  the  hope  before  ns— -Liberty! 

Farewell — farewell. 
To  Grbbcb  we  give  oat  shining  blades, 
And  our  hearts  to  you,  youag  Zkam  Maids! 

**The  moon  is  in  the  heavens  aboye. 

And  the  wind  is  on  the  foaming  sea-*» 
Thus  shines  the  star  of  woman^s  love 
'  On  the  glorioas  strife  of  Liberty ! 
Farewell  —  farewelL 
To  Grbbcb  we  give  our  shinmg  blades, 
And  our  heaits  to  you,  young  Zbam  Maids  T* 

■ 

Thus  sang  they  from  the  bark,  that  now 
Tum*d  to  the  sea  its  gallant  prow, 
Bearing  within  ft  hearts  as  brave, 
As  e*er  sought  Freedom  o*er  the  wave; 
And  leaving,  on  that  islet's  shore, 

Where  still  the  farewell  beacons  bnm, 
Friends,  that  shall  many  a  day  look  o*er 

The  long,  dim  sea  for  their  return. 

Virgin  of  Heaven!  speed  their  way  — 

Oh  speed  their  way  —  the  chosen  flower 
Of  Zba*s  youth — the  hope  and  stay 

Of  parents  in  tlieir  wintry  hour  — 
The  love  of  maidens,  and  the  pride 
Of  the  young,  happy,  blushing  bride, 
Whose  nuptial  wreath  has  not  yet  died — 
All,  all  are  in  that  precious  bark. 

Which  now,  alas,  no  more  is  seen  — 
Though  every  eye  still  turns  to  mark 

The  moonlight  spot  where  it  hath  been ! 

Vainly  you  look,  ye  maidens,  sires. 

And  mothers,  your  beloved  are  gone;  — 
Now  may  you  ouench  those  signal  iires, 

Whose  light  uiey  long  lookM  back  upon 
From  tlieir  dark  deck, — watching  the  name 

As  fast  it  faded  from  their  view. 
With  thoughts,  that,  but  for  manly  shame, 

Had  made  tiiem  droop  and  weep  like  you. 
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Home  to  your  cfa^mben!  home,  and  pnj 

For  the  bright  coming  of  that  aay. 

When,  blessed  by  heaven,  the  Cross  sliall  sweep 

The  Crescent  from  the  Aegean  deep, 

And  your  brave  warriors,  hastening  back. 

Will  bring  sacb  glories  in  their  track, 

As  shall,  for  many  an  age  to  come. 

Shed  light  aroand  their  name  and  home! 

There  is  a  Fount  on  Zba^s  isle. 

Round  which,  in  soft  luxuriance,  smile 

All  the  sweet  flowers,  of  every  kind. 

On  which  the  sun  of  Grbbcb  looks  down, — 

Pleased  as  a  lover  on  the  crown 
His  mistress  for  her  brow  hath  twined. 
When  he  beholds  each  floweret  there. 
Himself  had  wishM  her  most  to  wear; 
Here  bloomed  the  laurel-rose ,  ^  whose  wreath 

Hangs  radiant  round  the  CrraiOT  shrine. 
And  here  those  bramble- flowers,  that  breatne 

Their  odour  into  Zantb's  wines:  —  * 
The  splendid  wood-bine,^  that,  at  eve. 

To  grace  their  floral  diadems. 
The  lovely  maids  of  Patmos  weave  —  ' 

And  that  fair  plant,  whose  tangled  stems 
Shine  like  a  Nereides  hair,  ^  when  spread, 
Disheveird  o>r  her  azure  bed;  — 
All  these  bright  children  of  the  clime, 
(Each  at  its  own  most  genial  time, 
The  summer,  or  the  yearns  sweet  prime,) 
Like  beautiful  earthnstars,  adorn 
The  Valley,  where  that  Fount  is  bom: 
While  round,  to  grace  its  cradle  green. 
Groups  of  Velani  oaks  are  seen. 
Towering  on  every  verdant  height -^ 
Tall,  shadowy,  in  the  evening  light. 
Like  Genii,  set  to  watch  the  birth 
Of  some  enchanted  child  of  earth — 
Fair  oaks,  tliat  over  Zba*s  vales. 
Stand  with  their  leafy  pride  unftirrd; 
While  Commerce,  from  her  thousand  sails. 
Scatters  their  acorns  through  the  world !  ^ 
*Twas  here — as  soon  as  prayer  and  sleep, 
(Those  truest  friends  to  all  who  weep,) 
Had  lightenM  every  heart,  and  made 
Ev*n  sorrow  wear  a  softer  shade  — 
*Twas  here,  in  this  secluded  spot. 

Amid  whose  breathings  calm  and  sweet 
Grief  might  be  soothed,  if  not  forgot. 

The  Zban  nymphs  resolvMto  meet 
Each  evening  now,  by  the  same  light 
That  saw  their  farewell  tears  that  night, 
And  t^r,  if  sound  of  lute  and  song, 

If  wandering  mid  the  moonlight  flowers 
In  various  talk,  could  charm  along. 

With  lighter  step,  the  lingering  hoars. 
Till  tidings  of  that  Bark  should  come, 
Or  Victory  vraft  their  warriors  home! 

When  first  they  met,—  the  wonted  smile 
Of  greeting  having  beam*d  awhile ,  — 
*T would  touch  ev*n  Moslem  heart  to  see 
The  sadness  that  came  suddenly 
0*er  their  young  brows,  when  they  looked  round 

1  **Nerlam  Oleander.   In  Cyprus  it  retains  Its  ancient  name,  R<Hlodsplin^'J|||  ^ 
Cypryols  adorn  their  churches  with  tJie  llowen  on  feast-days.'*  -—  Joumai  oj  " 
tkarpp  9VaipoW9  Turkey, 

2  Id.  .  ^ 

3  Lonieera  Caprifollnni,  nsed  by  the  {rfrls  of  Patmos  for  carlanM.         ,   t^gfiV^ 

4  Cuscnta  Earopaea.   ''From  tte  twisiinff  and  twining  or  the  stemS;  ■(  *'  ^ 

by  the  Greeks  to  the  dishevelled  hak  of  the  Nereids."—  fFaipoWt  Tmrimf'^g^^^  tfeH* 

5  The  produce  of  the  Island  in  these  aroms  alone  amounts  annually  i^  ■"*^ 
eaad  ^ainlails.**—  Clarke's  TrmmU, 
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Upon  that  bright,  eodiMited  groond. 

And  thoaglit,  bow  many  a  time,  JHrita  those 

Who  now  were  gone  to  the  nide  wars. 
They  there  had  met,  at  evening*s  close. 

And  danc*d  till  morn  outshone  the  stars  i  , 

But  seldom  long  doth  hang  th^  eclipse 

Of  sorrow  o>r  such  youthful  breasts  — 
The  breath  from  her  own  blushing  lips, 

That  on  the  maiden*s  mirror  rests, 
Not  swifter,  lighter  from  the  glass. 
Than  sadness  from  her  brow  doth  pass! 
8oon  did  they  now.  as  ronnd  the  Well 

They  sat,  beneath  the  rising  moon. 
And  some,  with  yoice  of  awe,  would  tell 
Of  midnight  fays,  and  nymphs  who  dwell 

In  holy  founts, — while  some  would  tune 
Their  idle  lutes,  that  now  had  lain, 
For  days,  without  a  single  strain;— 
And  some,  from  all  the  rest  apart. 
With  laugh  that  told  the  lightenM  heart. 
Sat,  whisnering  in  each  otder^s  ear 
Secrets,  that  all  in  turn  would  hear;  — 
Soon  did  they  find  this  thoughtless  play 
So  swiftly  steal  their  griefs  away. 

That  many  a  nymph,  though  pleasM  the  while, 

ReproachM  her  own  forgetful  smile. 
And  sighed  to  think  she  could  be  gay. 

Among  these  mudens  there  was  one. 

Who  to  Lbucadia^  late  had  been  — 
Had  stood,  beneath  the  evening  sun. 

On  its  white  towering  cliffs,  and  seen 
The  very  spot  where  Sappho  sung 
Her  swan-hke  music,  ere  she  sprung 
(Still  holding,  in  that  fearful  leap, 
By  her  lovM  lyre,)  into  the  deep. 
And  dying  quenchM  the  fatal  fire. 
At  once,  of  both  her  heart  and  lyre! 

Mutely  they  listen^  all— and  well 
Did  the  young  traTell*d  maiden  tell 
Of  the  dread  height  to  which  that  steep 
Beetles  aboTO  the  eddying  deep—' 
Of  the  lone  sea-birds,  wheeling  round 
The  dizzy  edge  with  mournful  sounds 
And  of  those  scented  lilies^  (some 

Of  whose  white  fiowers.  the  Zeam  said. 
Herself  had  gatherM  and  brought  home. 

In  memory  of  the  minstrel  maid,) 
Still  blooming  on  that  fearful  place,— 
As  if  callM  up  by  Loto,  to  grace 
The  immortal  spot,  o*er  which  the  last 
Bright  footsteps  of  his  martyr  pass'd ! 

While  fresh  to  every  listener's  thought 
These  legends  of  Lbucadia  brought 
All  that  of  Sappho's  hapless  flame 
Still  hovers  round  the  wrecks  of  Fame— 
The  maiden,  tuning  her  soft  late. 
While  all  the  rest  stood  round  her,  mute. 
Thus  sketch*d  the  languishment  of  soul. 
That  o'er  the  tender  Lbsbian  stole, 

1  H£^  ®*n*»  Maura,— the  iBland,  from  whose  eUlfc  8«9pho  leaped  into  the  sea. 

,, 2    The  precipice,  which  is  fearfully  dizzy,  Is  about  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feel 

nrnp  the  water,  which  is  of  a  profound  depth,  as  appears  from  the  dark  blue  colour, 
•nd  the  eddy  that  plays  ronnd  the  pointed  and  projecung  rocks."    GooduMon'g  Ionian 

3  See  Mr.  Goodisson's  very  interesting  description  of  all  these  circumstances. 

n.  15 
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And,  in  a  Yoice,  whose  thrilluig  tone 
Fancy  might  deem  the  Lb8biak*8  own, 
One  of  those  fervid  fragments  gave, 

Which  Btill  —  like  sparkles  of  Greek  Fire, 
Undying,  ev*n  beneath  the  wave— » 

Born  on  thro*  Time,  and  ne*er  expire  I 


SAPPHO  AT  HER  LOOM. 

As  o^er  her  loom  the  Lbbbiak  Maid 

In  love-sick  languor  hung  her  head, 
Unknowing' where  her  fingers  stray*d. 

She  weeping  tnrn*d  away,  and  said: 
**0h,  my  sweet  Mother— *ti8  in  vain  — 

^*I  cannot  iw^ave,  as  once  I  wove  — 
**So  wilder*d  is  my  heart  and  brain 

*'With  thinking  of  that  youth  I  loveT* 

Again  the  web  she  tried  to  trace, 

Bnt  tears  fell  o*er  each  tangled  thread, 
While,  looking  in  her  Mother^s  face, 

Who  o*er  her  watchful  lean'd,  she  said: 
"Oh,  my  sweet  Mother,  —  'tis  in  vain — 

"I  cannot  weave,  as  once  I  wove — 
*^So  wilder'd  is  my  heart  and  brain 

''With  thinking  of  that  youth  I  love !" 

A  silence  followed  this  sweet  air. 

As  each  in  tender  musing  stood. 
Thinking,  with  lips  that  mov'd  in  pray>. 

Of  Sappho  and  that  fearful  flood: 
Wliile  some,  who  ne'er  till  now  had  known 

How  much  their  hearts , resembled  hers, 
Felt,  as  they  made  her  griefs  their  own. 

That  f^cy,  too,  were  Liove's  worshippera. 

At  length  a  murmur^  all  but  mute, 
So  faint  it  was,  came  from  the  lute 
Of  a  young  melancholy  maid. 
Whose  fingers,  all  uncertain  played 
From  chord  to  chord,  as  if  in  chase 

Of  some  lost  melody,  some  strain 
Of  other  times,  whose  faded  trace 

She  sought  among  those  chords  again. 
Slowly  the  half-forgotten  theme 

(Though  born  in  feelings  ne'er  forgot) 
Came  to  her  memory  — as  a  beam 

Falls  broken  o'er  some  shaded  spot;  — 
And  while  her  lnte*8  sad  symphony 

Fiird  up  each  sighing  pause  between; 
And  Love  himself  might  weep  to  see 

(As  fays  behold  the  withered  green 
Where  late  they  danc'd)  what  misery 

May  follow  where  his  steps  have  been. 
Thus  simply  to  the  listening  throng 
She  breatu'd  her  melancholy  song :  — 

Weeping  for  thee,  mj  love,  through  the  longh  day, 
Lonelj  and  wearily  life  wears  away. 
Weeping  for  thee,  my  love,  through  the  long  night  — 
No  rest  in  darkness,  no  joy  in  light! 

*  I  kave  attempted,  in  these  four  Unes,  to  give  some  idea  of  that  ^^^^^^^^j^^^ 
of  Sappho,  beglnnliig   I^vxtui   fiuTfQt  which  repreaenis  so  truly  Ca8  Wartott  !«■* 
*^e  languor  and  UsUessnem  of  a  person  deeply  in  love.** 
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Nought  left  bat  Memory  —  wh«M  ^ekrj  Utt^-^ 

Soands  through  this  minM  heart,  where  all  lies  dead  ~ 
Wakening  the  echoes  of  joy  long  fled ! 

Of  many  a  stanza,  this  alone 
Had  scaped  oblivion  -  like  the  one 
Stray  fragment  of  a  wreck,  that,  thrown, 
Witli  the  lost  yessePs  name,  a^^hore. 
Tells  who  they  were  that  live  no  more. 

When  thus  the  heart  is  in  a  Toin 
Of  tender  thought,  the  simplest  strain 
Can  touch  it  with  peculiar  power  — 

As  when  the  air  is  warm,  the  scent 
Of  the  most  wild  and  rustic  flower 

Can  fill  the  whole  ricli  element-^ 
And,  in  such  moods,  the  hom^iest  tone 
That* s  linkM  with  feelings^  #Ace  our  own  -^ 
With  friends  or  joys  gone  by  — will  be 
Worth  choirs  of  loftiest  harmony ! 
But  some  there  were,  among  the  group 

Of  damsels  there,  too  light  of  heart 
To  let  their  fancies  longer  droop^ 

Kv*n  under  music^s  melting  art; 

And  one,  upspringing,  with  a  bound. 
From  a  low  bank  of  flowers ,  lookM  round. 
With  eyes  that,  though  they  lau^hM  with  light. 

Had  still  a  lingering  tear  within ; 
And,  while  her  hand,  in  dazzling  flight, 

Flew  o'er  a  ftdry  mandoKn,  /] 

Thus  sung  the  song  her  lover  late 

Had  sung  to  her — the  eve  before 

That  joyous  night,  when,  as  of  yore. 
All  Zka  met,  to  celebrate 

The  Feast  of  May,  on  the  sea  shore. 


THE  ROMAIKA. 


When  the  BaUika ' 

Is  heard  o*er  the  sea, 
I  Ul  dance  the  Romaika 

By  moonlight  with  thee* 
If  waves  then,  advancing, . 

Should  steal  on  our  ^lay. 
Thy  white  feet,  in  dancing. 

Shall  chase  (Jiem  away. 
When  the  Balaika 

Is  heard  o'er  the  sea, 
Thou'lt  dance  the  Romaika, 

My  own  love,  with  me. 

Then  at  the  closing 

Of  eadi  merry  lay, 
We'U  lie,  reposing. 

Beneath  the  night  ray; 
Or  if,  decfirdng. 

The  moon  leave  the  skies, 
We  ni  talk  by  tlie  shining 

Of  eadi  other't  eyes. 


1  This  word  ts,  I  fear,  defhmtfeA  of  a  syUable;  Dr.  Claite,  If  I  recoUect  riifhr, 
Hakes  It  *^Bala1alka." 

2  *t  saw  above  thirty  parties  engaged  in  dancing  the  Romaika  upon  the  sand;  in 
some  of  tho)ie  gproups,  the  glil  who  leil  them  efeaaed  t&e  recfeating  wave."—  Mk>mgrtas, 

•«  M«  Modern  GreeJcs,  ,.  ^ 
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Oh  then,  how  featlj 

The  dance  we^U  renew, 
Wandering  fleetly 

Its  light  mazes  through.^ 
Till  stars,  shining  o*er  us 

From  heaven^s  high  bowers. 
Would  give  their  bright  chorus 

For  one  dance  of  ours! 
When  the  Balaika 

Is  heard  o*er  the  sea, 
Thoult  dance  the  Romaika, 

My  own  ioye  with  me* 


How  changingly  for  eyer  yeers 

The  heart  of  youth  *twixt  smiles  and  tears! 

Ey*n  as  in  April,  the  light  yane 

Now  points  to  sunshine,  now  to  rain. 

Instant  this  lively  lay  dispelled 

The  shadow  from  each  blooming  brow. 
And  Dancing,  joyous  Dancing,  held 

Full  empire  o^er  each  fancy  now. 

But  say — what  shall  the  measure  be? 

''Shall  we  the  old  Romaika  tread** 
(Some  eager  ask'd)  ''as  anciently 

"  *Twas  by  the  maids  of  Dblos  led, 
*'When,  slow  at  first,  then  circUng  fast, 
"As  the  gay  spirits  rose,  —  at  last, 
"With  hand  in  hand,  like  links,  enlock^d, 

"Through  the  light  air  tliey  seem'd  to  flit 
*'In  labyrinthine  maze,  that  mockM 

"Each  dazzled  eye  that  followM  it?** 
Some  call'd  aloud  "The  Fountain  Dance!"  — 

While  one  young,  dark-ey'd  Amazon, 
Whose  step  was  air-like^  and  vrhose  glance 

Flashed,  like  a  sabre  m  the  son. 
Sportively  said  —  "shame  on  these  soft 
*'And  languid  strains  we  hear  so  oft. 
^'  Daughters  of  Freedom !  have  not  we 

"Learned  from  our  lovers  and  our  dres 
"  The  Dance  of  Grbk<;b  ,  while  Grbbc&  was  free,  — 

"That  Dance,  where  neither  flutes  nor  lyres, 
"Bnt  sword  and  shield  clash  on  the  ear 
"A  music  tyrants  quake  to  hear?^ 
"Heroines  of  Zba,  arm  with  me, 
*'And  dance  the  dance  of  Victory!** 

Thus  saying,  i^e,  with  playful  grace, 
Loos*d  the  white  hat,  that  o^er  lier  face 
(From  Anatolia',  came  the  maid) 

Hung,  shadowing  each  sunny  chann, 
^  And,  with  a  fair  young  armourer*s  aid. 

Fixing  it  on  her  rounded  arm, 
A  mimic  shield  with  pride  display^'d; 
Then,  springing  tow*rd8  a  grove  that  spread 

1  ''In  dancing  the  Romaika  (says  Mr.  Douflflas)  Ihey  hegln  in  slow  and  soleinj  »jJJ 
till  they  have  gained  the  time,  but  by  degrees  the  air  becomes  more  Hpn«[l>lly  i  »^L*^ 
ductress  of  the  dance  sometimes  setting  to  her  partner,  sometimes  darting  ^*^j^ 
rest,  and  leading  them  through  the  most  rapid  revoiutionf*;  sometimes  cxos»m*^ 
the  hands,  which  are  held  up  to  let  her  pass,  and  giving  as  mach  liveliness  and  ""^".^^ 
as  she  can  to  the  Agures,  into  which  she  conducts  her  companions ,  while  lh«i;^DH->  ^ 
is  to  follow  her  in  all  her  movements,  without  breaking  the  chain ,  .or  low^ 
measure."  ^        ,.      _^--  Ms 

2  For  a  desoriptlon  of  the  Pynhle  Danes  see  De  Guys,  #c.  —  It  •PPSJome* 
Apnleius  Qib.  X.)  that  this  war-dance  was,  among  the  ancients,  sometuies  P«i"* 
by  females.  ^       ...•-.  j^  aiI»- 

3  See  the  eotfviiM  of  the  Greek  women  of  Natolla  in  CosmUm's  Moenrt  ••'  *'^ 
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Its  canopy  of  foliage  near, 
PlackM  off  a  lance-iike  twig,  and  said, 
*^To  arms,  to  arms!^*  while  o'er  her  head 

She  wav*d  the  light  branch,  as  a  spear. 

Promptly  the  laughing  maidens  all 
Obey'd  their  Chiefs  heroic  call;  — 
Round  the  shield-arm  of  each  was  tied 

Hat,  tarban,  shawl,  as  chance  might  be; 

The  grove,  their  verdant  armoury. 
Falchion  and  lance*  alike  supplied; 

And  as  their  glossy  locks,  let  free. 

Fell  down  their  shoulders  carelessly. 
You  might  have  dreamM  yon  saw  a  torong 

Of  youthful  Tfayads,  by  the  beam 
Of  a  May  moon,  bounding  along 

Pbnkus*  silver-eddied''  stream! 

And  now  they  steppM,  with  measured  tread. 

Martially,  o*er  the  shining  field; 
Now,  to  the  mimic  oombat  led, 
A  heroine  at  each  squadron's  head, 

Stmck  lance  to  lance  and  sword  to  shield: 
While  still,  through  every  varying  feat, 
Their  voices,^ heard  in  contrast  sweet 
With  some,  of  deep  but  soften*d  soond, 
From  lips  of  aged  sires  who,  round. 
Stood  smiling  at  their  children's  play,— 
Thas  song  the  ancient  Pyrrhic  lay :  — 

{The  War-dmce.) 

''Raise  the  buckler^ poise  the  lanee  — 
Now  here  ^  now  there  —  retreat  ^  advance  !** 

Such  were  the  sounds,  to  wliich  the  warrior  boy 

Danced  in  those  happy  days,  when  Grbkck  was  free; 

When  Sparta's  youth,  ev'n  in  the  hour  of  joy, 
Thus  trained  their  steps  to  war  and  victory! 

''Raise  the  buckler— poise  the  lance  — 

Now  here  —  now  there — retreat — advance!" 

Such  was  the  Spartan  warriors'  dance. 

"Grasp  the  falchion— gird  the  shield  — 

Attack — defend  —  do  all,  bnt  yield;" 

Thus  did  thy  sons,  oh  Grbbcb,  one  glorious  niglU, 

Dance  by  a  moon  like  this,  till  o'er  the  sea 
That  morning  dawn'd  by*  whose  immortal  light. 

They  grandly  died  for  thee  and  liberty  l*'** 
"Raise  the  buckler  —  poise  the  lanoe*— 
Now  here — now  there —•  retreat — advance!'* 
Such  was  the  Spartan  heroes*  danee^ 


Scarce  had  they  dos'd  this  martial  lay. 
When,  flinging  their  light  spears  away. 
The  combatants,  in  broken  ranks. 

All  breathless  from  the  war-field  fly! 
And  down,  upon  the  velvet  banks 

And  flowery  slopes,  exhausted  lie, 
Like  rosy  huntresses  of  Thrace, 
Resting  at  sunset  from  the  chase. 

1  The  Hword  was  I  tie  weapon  chiefly  used  in  this  dance. 

2  Uoiaer  II.  2<  753. 

3  It  it!  said  fhat  Leonldas  and  his  companions  employed  tiienselves,  ott  the  eve  of 
the  batUe,  in  music  and  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  their  ootuilry. 
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"Fond  giria!"  an  aged  ZtiAV  said—    i 
One  who,  liimself,  had  fought  and  bled, 
And  now,  with  feeling*,  half  delight. 
Half  sadness,  watchM  their  mimic  fight— 
"Fond  maids!  who  thus  with  War  can  jest, 
^^Like  Love,  in  Mars's  helmet  drest  — 
"When,  in  his  childish  innocence, 
"Pleas'd  with  the  shade  that  helmet  flings. 
He  thinks  not  of  the  blood,  tliat  thence 
"Is  dropping  o*er  his  snowy  wings. 
Ay,— true  it  is,  young  patriot  maids, 
*  If  Honour's  arm  still  won  the  fray,' 
If  luck  but  shone  on  righteous  blades. 
"War  were  a  game  for  gods  to  play! 
But  no,  alas!  —  hear  one,  who  well 
"Hath  tracked  the  fortunes  of  the  brave ^ 
Hear  m«,  in  mournful  ditty,  tell 
"What  glory  waits  the  patriot's  grave:"  — 
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AS  ON  THE  SHORE. 

I 

As  on  the  shore,  at  break  of  day, 
A  vanquished  Chief  expiring  lay. 
Upon  the  sands,  with  broken  sword. 

He  traced  his  farewell  to  the  Free; 
And  there,  the  last  unfinished  word 

He  dying  wrote  was  "Liberty!" 

At  night  a  Sea-bird  shrieked  tiie  knell 
Of  him  who  thus  for  Freedom  fell; 
The  words  he  wrote,  ere  evening  came. 

Were  covered  by  the  sounding  sea;  — 
So  pass  away  the  cause  and  name 

Of  him  who  dies  for  Liberty ! 


That  tribute  of  subdued  applause 

A  charmed,  but  timid,  audience  pays  — 

That  murmur,  which  a  minstrel  draws 

From  hearts,  that  feel,  but  fear  to  praise. 
Followed  this  song,  and  left  a  pause 
Of  silence  after  it,  that  hung 
Like  a  fixM  spell  on  every  tongue. 

At  lengtii,  a  low  and  tremulous  sound 
Was  heaid  from  midst  a  group,  that  round 
A  bashful  maiden  stood,  to  hide 
Her  blushes,  while  the  lute  she  tried  — 
Like  roses,  jp^atli^ing  round  to  veil 
The  song  of  some  young  nightingale, 
Whose  trembling  notes  steal  out  between 
The  clustered  leaves,  herself  unseen  — 
And,  as  that  voice,  in  tones  that  more 

Through  feeling  than  through  weakneaa  err'd, 
Oame,  with  a  stronger  sweetness,  o'er 
Th 'attentive  ear,  tliis  strain  was  heard*  — 


THE  TWO  FOUNTAINS. 

I  saw  from  yonder  silent;  cave,  • 
Two  Fountains  running,  side  by  side, 


Me^??!i,d  nhiK5«r*i JJ!**  ®"'  X?*'^  *•  *>»«  <^ave  of  Trophonlofl,  and  ihe  rOT»t«*"iJ![ 
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The  one  was  Mem*ry*a  liiwfA^  irmvei 

The  other  cold  Obliyion^s  tide. 
*'0h  LoTe!*%  said  I,  in  thoughtleaa  dream^ 

As  o*er  my  lips  the  Lethe  pass'd, 
^'Here  in  this  dark  and  chilly  streaio 

*'Be  all  my  pains  forgot  at  last/* 

But  Yfho  coald  bear  that  gloomy  blank. 

Where  joy  was  lost  as  well  as  pain  ? 
(Quickly  of  Mem*ry*s  fount  1  drank. 

And  brought  the  past  all  back  again; 
And  said  *'0h  Love!  what  e'er  my  lot, 

''Still  let  this  soul  to  thee  be  true-- 
''Rather  than  have  one  bliss  forgot, 

"Be  all  my  pains  remembered  tooT* 


The  group  that  stood  around  to  shade 
The  blushes  of  that  bashful  maid, 
Had,  by  degrees,  as  swelPd  the  lay 
More  strongly  forth,  retired  away^ 
Like  a  fair  shell,  whose  valves  divide. 
To  show  the  fairer  pearl  inside: 
For  such  she  was  — a  creature,  bright 

And  delicate  as  those  day-ilow*rs^ 
That,  while  they  last,  make  up,  in  light 

And  sweetness,  what  they  want  in  hours. 

So  rich  upon  the  ear  had  grown 

Her  voice^s  melody,  — its  tone 

Gathering  new  courage,  as  it  found 

An  echo  in  eacli  bosom  round,  — 

That,  ere  the  nymph  (with  downcast  eye 

Still  on  the  chords)  her  lute  laid  by, 

"Another  Song**  all  lips  exclaimed. 

And  each  some  matchless  favourite  nam*d. 

While  blushing,  as  her  fingers  ran 

0*er  the  sweet  chords,  she  thus  began:  — 


OH!  MEMORY. 


Oh!  Memory,  how  coldly 

Thou  paintest  joy  gone  by! 
Like  rainbows,  thy  pictures 

But  mournfully  shme  and  die. 
Or,  if  some  tints  thou  keepest, 

That  former  days  recall. 
As  o*er  each  line  thou  weepest^ 

Thy  tears  efiace  them  all. 

But,  Memory,  too  truly 

Thou  paint*st  the  grief  thaCs  past; 
Joy*s  colours  are  fleeting. 

But  those  of  Sorrow  last 
And,  while  thou  bring^st  before  us 

Dark  pictures  of  past  ill,. 
Life*s  evening,  closing  o*er  us, 

But  makes  them  duker  stilL 
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So  went  the  mooKliglit  hovn  alongr, 
In  thiB  sweet  glade;  and  so,  with  song: 
And  witching  sonnds ,  —  not  soch  as  they^ 

The  cymbalists  of  Ossa,  pi&7*^> 
To  chase  the  moon*8  eclipse  away,' 

But  soft  and  holy,  —  did  each  maid 
Lighten  her  hearths  eclipse  awhile. 
And  win  back  Sorrow  to  a  smile. 

Not  far  from  this  sednded  place, 

On  the  sea-shore,  a  rain  stood ;  —> 
A  relic  of  th*  extingvishM  race, 
Who  once  look*d  o>r  that  foamy  flood. 
When  fair  Ioulis,'  by  the  light 
Of  golden  snnset,  on  the  sight 

Of  mariners  who  sailM  tliat  sea. 
Rose,  like  a  city  of  chrysolite, 
CallM  from  the  wave  by  witchery! 

This  ruin  now  by  barbarous  hands 

Debased  into  a  motley  shed, 
Where  the  once  splendid  column  stands 

Inverted  on  its  Idafy  head. 
Was  as  they  teU,  in  times  of  old. 

The  dwelling  of  that  bard,  whose  lay 
Could  melt  to  tears  the  stem  and  cold, 

And  sadden,  mid  their  mirth,  the  gay,— 
SiMOMiDBS,^  whose  fame,  through  years 
And  ages  past,  stHl  bright  appears  — 
Like  Hesperus,  a  star  of  tears ! 

•Twas  hither  now, — to  catth  a  view 

Of  the  white  waters,  as  they  playM 
Silently  in  the  light, —  a  few 

Of  the  more  restless  damsels  strayed; 
And  some  would  linger  mid  the  scent 

Of  hanging  foliage,  that  pertum'd 
The  ruin'd  walls;  while  others  went. 

Culling  whatever  floweret  bloomM 
In  the  lone  leafy  space  between, — 
Where  gilded  chambers  once  had  been,  -~ 
Or,  turning  sadly  to  the  sea, 

Sent  o*er  the  wave  a  sigh  unblest 
To  some  brave  champion  of  the  Free, 
And  thought,  alas,  how  cold  might  be. 

At  that  still  hour,  his  place  of  rest*. 

Meanwhile  there  came  a  sound  of  song. 
From  the  dark  ruins — a  faint  strain. 
As  if  some  echo,  that  among 
Those  minstrel  halls  had  slumbered  long, 
Were  murmuring  into  life  again. 

But,  no — the  nymphs  knew  well  the  tone  — 

A  maiden  of  their  train,  who  lovM, 
Like  the  night-bird,  to  sing  alone, 

Had  deep  into  tlie  ruins  rov*d. 
And  there,  all  other  thoughts  foi^ot. 

Was  warbling  o*er,  in  lone  delight, 
A  lay  that,  on  that  very  spot. 

Her  lover  sung  one  moonlight  night:  — 


1  This  superstitions  custom  of  the  Thessalians  ezlsttf  also,  as  Pietro  delU  ViU 
t  as,  among  the  Persians. 

2  An  ancient  city  of  Zea, 
'ke}  ^'extend  from  the  shorev  , 

lain,  whence  louLii  received  Us  name."  „  ,  utmatir 

3  Zba  was  the  birth-place  of  this  poet,  whose  verses  are  by  CatnUns  esU^d  i^ 


tolls  as,  among  the  Persians.  ,  .  /^fs 

2  An  ancient  city  of  Zea,  the  walls  of  which  were  of  marble.    Its  remsins  ^"^ 
Clarke}  "extend  from  the  shore,  quite  into  a  valley  watered  by  the  slreasis  o<  •  '**^ 
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THEY  ARE  GONE. 

Ah!  where  are  ftey,  who  heard,  in  fonner  honrs^ 
The  Toice  of  Song  in  these  neglected  how*rs? 
They  are  gone—  they  all  are  gone! 

The  youth,  who  told  his  pain  in  sneh  sweet  tone. 
That  all,  who  heard  him,  wish*d  his  pain  their  own  — 
He  is  gone — he  is  gone  ! 

And  she,  who,  while  he  snng.  sat  listening  by. 
And  thought,  to  strains  like  tnese  *twere  sweet  to  die— 
She  is  gone  — she  too  is  gone! 

*Ti8  thus,  in  fatnre  honrs^  some  bard  will  say 
Of  her,  who  hears,  and  hun,  who  sings  this  lay— 
They  are  gone— they  both  are  gone  I 


The  moon  was  now,  fix>m  heayen^s  steeps 

Bending  to  dip  her  silvery  nm 
Into  the  bright  and  silent  deep— 

And  the  young  nymphs,  on  their  retom 
From  those  romantio  ruins,  found 
Their  other  play-mates,  rangM  around 
The  sacred  Spring,  preparM  to  tune 
Their  parting  hymn^'  ere  sunk  the  moon. 
To  that  fair  Fountain,  by  whoee  stream 
Their  hearts  had  fonn*d  so  many  a  dream. 

Who  has  not  read  the  tales,  that  tell 
Of  old  Elbusis*  worshippM  Well, 
Or  heard  what  legend  songs  recount 
Of  Stra,  and  its  sacred  Fount,' 
Gushing,  at  once,  from  the  hard  rock 

Into  the  laps  of  liying  flowers  — 
Where  village  maidens  lovM  to  flock. 

On  summer-nights,  and,  like  the  Hours, 
Link*d  in  harmonious  dance  and  song. 
Charmed  the  unconscious  night  along! 
Wiiile  holy  pilgrims,  on  their  way 

To  Dblos*  isle,  stood  looking  on. 
Enchanted  with  a  scene  so  gay, 

Nor  sought  their  boats,  tiU  morning  shone! 

Sudi  was  the  scene  this  lovely  glade 
And  its  fair  inmates  now  display^. 
As  round  the  Fount,  in  linked  ring. 

They  went,  in  cadence  slow  and  light. 
And  thus  to  that  enchanted  Spring 

Warbled  their  farewell  for  the  night: — 

1  These  ^^Songs  of  the  Well,"  as  they  were  called  among  the  andents.  still  exist  in 
vreece.  De  Chtus  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  **the  young  women  in  Prince's  Island, 
SNMembled  in  the  evening  at  a  public  well ,  suddenly  strike  up  a  dance ,  while  others 
sung  in  concert  to  Ihem.'^ 

2  ^*The  inhabitants  of  Syra ,  both  ancient  and  modem ,  may  be  considered  as  the 
J'^onhlppers  of  water.  The  old  foontain ,  at  which  the  nymphs  of  the  island  assembled 
u  toe  earliest  ages,  exists  in  Its  original  state;  the  same  rendezvous  as  it  was  formerly, 
whether  of  love  and  gallantry,  or  of  gossiping  and  tale—telling.  It  is  near  to  the  town, 
Tk  i^^  ^^^^  limpid  water  gashes  continually  from  the  solid  rock.  It  is  regarded  by 
jse  Inhabitants  with  a  degree  of  religious  veneration;  and  they  preMerve  a  tradition, 
S?^  ]>ie  pilgrims  of  old  time,  in  their  way  to  Delos,  resorted  higher  for  purlilcation."— 
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MAIDENS  OF  ZEA! 

Here,  while  the  moonlight  dim 
Falls  on  that  mossy  brim, 
'  Sing  we  our  Fountain  Hymn, 
Maidens  of  Zba! 
Nothing  but  Music^s  strain^ 
When  Lovers  part  in  pain^ 
Soothes,  till  they  meet  again, 
,  Oh  Maids  of  Zba! 

Bright  Fount,  so  clear  and  cold. 
Round  which  the  nymphs  of  old  . 
Stood,  with  their  locks  of  gold. 

Bright  Fount  of  Zba! 
Not  even  Castalt, 
Fam'd  though  its  streamlet  be, 
Murmurs  or  shines  like  thee. 

Oh  Fount  of  Zba! 

Thou,  while  our  hymn  we  sing. 
Thy  silver  voice  shalt  bring. 
Answering,  answering. 

Sweet  Fount  of  Zba!  i 

Oh !  of  all  rills  tliat  run. 
Sparkling  by  moon  or  sun, 
Tdou  art  tlie  fairest  one. 

Bright  Fount  of  Zba!     . 

Now,  by  those  stars  that   glance 
Over  heav'n's  still  expanse. 
Weave  we  our  mirthful  dance, 

Daughters  of  Zba! 
Such  as ,  in  former  days. 
Were  dancM,  by  Diam*s  rays, 
Where  the  Eurotas  strays,* 

Oh!  Maids  of  Zba! 

But  when  to  merry  feet 
Hearts  with  no  echo  beat. 
Say,  can  the  dance  be  sweet? 

Maidens  of  Zba! 
No,  nought  but  Music^s  strain. 
When  lovers  part  in  pain. 
Soothes,  till  they  meet  again, 

Oh!  Maids  of  Zba! 

*  ''Quails  In  Eurotae  rtpls,  ant  per  Joga  CyntJii  BzerceC  Diana  dMns."-  f"'^- 
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SECOND  EVENING. 


EVENINGS  IN  GREECE. 

'  SECOIO)  EVENING. 


WHEN  EVENING  SHADES  ARE  FALLING. 

iVhbn  eyening  shades  are  falling 

0*er  Ocean's  sunny  sleep. 
To  pilgrims*  hearts  recalling 

Their  home  beyond  the  deep ; 
When,  rest  o*er  all  descending. 

The  shores  with  gladness  smile. 
And  lutes,  their  echoes  blending, 

Are  heard  from  isle  t^  isle. 
Then,  Mary,  Star  of  tlie  Sea,  * 
We  pray,  we  pray,  to  thee! 

The  noon-^ay  tempest  over. 

Now  Ocean  toils  no  more. 
And  wings  of  halcyons  hover,  « 

Where  all  was  strife  before* 
Oh  thus  may  life,  in  closing 

Its  short  tempestuous  day. 
Beneath  heaven  s  smile  reposing. 

Shine  all  its  storms  away: 
Thus,  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea, 
We  pray,  we  pray,  to  thee! 


On  Hkllb*s  sea  the  light  grew  dim, 
As  the  last  sounds  of  that  sweet  hyinn 

Floated  along  its  azure  tide, — 
Floated  in  light,  as  if  the  lay 
Had  mixM  with  sunset's  fading  ray. 

And  light  and  song  together  died! 
So  soft  uirough  evening's  air  had  breathM 
That  choir  of  youthful  voices,  wreath'd 
In  many4inked  harmony. 
That  boats,  then  hurrying  o'er  the  sea^ 
Paused,  when  they  reached  this  fairy  snore. 
And  linger'd  till  the  strain  was  o'er. 

Of  those  young  maids  who've  met  to  fleet 

In  song  and  dance  this  evening's  hours. 
Far  happier  now  the  bosoms  beat. 

Than  when  they  last  adom'd  tliese  bowers; 
For  tidings  of  glad  sound  had  come. 

At  bre^  of  day,  from  the  far  isles,  — 
Tidings  liie  breath  of  life  to  some,  — 
That  Zba's  sons  would  soon  wing  home,^ 

Crown'd  with  tlie  light  of  Victory's  smiles, 

- .  *  One  of  the  iltles  of  the  Vligin:  —  ^' Maria  Uiomlnairix,   sive  SteUa  Marls."  — 
Mmdar, 
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To  meet  that  brightest  of  all  meeds 
IVhich  wait  on  high,  heroic  deeds,, 
IVhen  gentle  eyes  that  scarce,  for  tears, 

Could  trace  the  warrior's  parting  track. 
Shall,  like  a  misty  morn  that  clears. 
When  the  long-absent  san  appears. 

Shine  out,  all  bliss,  to  hail  him  back. 

How  fickle  still  the  youthful  breast! 

More  ripe  for  change  than  a  young  moon; 
Nor  e*er  was  joy  so  new  possest 

But  Youth  would  leave  for  newer  soon. 
These  Zean  nymphs,  though  bright  the  spot, 

Where  first  they  held  their  evening  play. 
As  e'^  yet  fell  to  fairy's  lot 

To  wanton  o'er  by  midnights  ray. 
Had  now  exchanged  that  sheltered  scene 

For  a  wide  glade  beside  the  sea, — 
A  lawn,  whose  soft  expanse  of  green 

Turn'd  to  the  west  sun  smilingly. 
As  though,  in  conscious  beauty  bright, 
It  joyed  to  give  him  light  for  light! 

And  ne'er  did  evening  more  serene 

Look  down  from  heaven  on  lovelier  scene. 
Calm  lay  the  fiood  around,  while  fleet. 

O'er  the  blue  shining  element. 
Light  barks,  as  if  with  fairy  feet 

That  stirr'd  not  the  hash'd  waters,  went; 
Some  that,  ere  rosy  eve  fell  o'er 

The  blushing  wave,  with  mainsail  free, 
Had  put  forth  from  the  Attic  skore, 

Or  the  near  Isle  of  Ebony;  — 
Some,  Hydriot  barks,  that  iee^  in  caves 

Beneath  Colonna's  pitlar'd  cliffs, 
Had  all  day  lurk'd,  and  o'er  the  waves 

Now  shot  their  long  and  dart-like  skifl*s. 
Woe  to.tlie  craft,  however  fleet, 
These  sea-hawks  in  their  course  shall  meet, 
Laden  with  juice  of  Lesbian  vines, 
Or  rich  from  Naxos'  emery  mines; 
For  not  more  sure,  when  owlets  flee 
O'er  the  dark  crags  of  Pendelee, 
Doth  the  night-falcon  mark  his  prey 
Or  pounce  on  it  more  fleet  than  they. 

And  what  a  moon  now  lights  the  glade 

Where  these  young  island  nymphs  are  met! 
FuU-orb'd,  yet  pure,  as  if  no  shade 
Had  toocli'd  its  virgin  lustre  yet; 
And  freshly  bright  as  if  just  made 
By  Love's  own  hands,  of  new-born  light 
Stol'n  from  his  mother's  star  to  night. 
On  a  bold  rock,  that  o'er  the  flood 
Jutted  from  that  soft  glade,  there  stood 
A  Chapel,  fronting  towards  the  sea, 
Built  in  some  by-gone  century, 
Where,  nightly,  —  as  the  seaman's  mark. 
When  waves  rose  high  or  clouds  were  dark  — 
A  lamp,  bequeath'd  by  some  kind  Saint, 
Shed  o'er  the  wave  its  glimmer  faint. 
Waking  in  way-worn  men  a  sigh 
And  prayer  to  heaven,  as  they  went  by. 

*Twas  there,  around  that  rock-bailt  shrine, 
A  group  of  maidens  and  their  sires 

Had  stood  to  watch  the  day^s  decline. 
And,  as  the  light  fell  o'er  their  lyres. 

Song  to  the  Virgin  Star  of  the  Sea 
«  That  soft  and  holy  melody. 
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Bat  lighter  thoughts  and  lighter  song 

Now  woo  the  coming  hours  along. 

For,  markf  —  where  smooth  the  herbage  lies, — 

Yon  gay  payilion.  curtained  deep 
With  siULon  folds,  turough  which,  bright  eyes. 

From  time  to  time,  are  seen  to  peep;  ' 

While  twinkling  lights  that,  to  and  fro, 
Beneath  those  veils,  like  meteors,  go, 

Tell  of  some  spells  at  work,  and  keep 
Yoang  fancies  chainM  in  mute  suspense, 
WatcUng  what  next  may  shine  from  thence. 
Nor  long  the  pause,  ere  hands  unseen 

That  mystic  curtain  backward  drew. 
And  all,  that  late  but  gleamed  between, 

In  lialf  caught  glimpses,  burst  to  view. 
A  picture  Hwas  of  the  early  days 
Of  glorious  Grbkcb,  ere  yet  those  rays 
Of  high,  immortal  Mind  were  hers 
That  made  mankind  her  worshippers; 
While,  yet  unsung,  her  landscapes  shone 
With  glory  lent  by  heaven  alone; 
Nor  temples  crowned  her  nameless  hills, 
Nor  Muse  immoitalized  her  rills; 
Nor  aught  but  the  mute  poesy 
Of  sun,  and  stars,  and  shining  sea 
IllumM  that  land  of  bards  to  be. 
While ,  prescient  of  the  gifted  race 

That  yet  would  realm  so  blest  adorn. 
Nature  took  ^ains  to  deck  the  place 

Where  glorious  Art  was  to  be  bom! 
Such  was  die  scene  that  mimic  stage 

Of  Athens  and  her  hills  pourtray*d; 
Athbiis,  in  her  first,  youthful  age. 

Ere  yet  the  simple  violet  braid,  * 
Which  then  adorn'd  her,  had  shone  down 
The  glory  of  earth*s  loftiest  crown. 
While  yet  undreamed,  her  seeds  of  Art 

Lay  sleeping  in  the  marble  mine,— 
Sleeping  till  Genius  bade  them  start 

To  all  but  life,  in  shapes  divine; 
Till  deified  the  quarry  suone, 
And  all  Oltmpds  stood  in  stone! 

There,  —  in  the  foreground  of  that  scene, — 

On  a  soft  bank  of  living  green. 

Sate  a  young  pymph,  with  her  lap  full 

Of  newly  gathered  flowers,  o'er  which 
She  graceful  lean'd,  intent  to  cull 

All  that  was  there  of  hue  most  rich. 
To  form  a  wreath,  such  as  the  eye 
Of  her  young  lover,  who  stood  by. 
With  pallet  mingled  fresh,  might  choose 
To  fix  by  Paintmg^s  rainbow  hues. 

The  wreath  was  form'd;  the  maiden  raised 

Her  speaking  eyes  to  his,  while  he  — 
Oh  not  upon  the  flowers  now  gaz'd. 

But  on  tJiat  bright  look's  witchery. 
While,  auick  as  if  bat  then  the  thought, 
Like  light,  had  reached  his  soal,  he  caught 
His  pencil  up  and,  warm  and  true 
As  hfe  itself,  that  love-look  drew: 
And,  as  his  raptured  task  went  on. 
And  forth  each  kindling  feature  shone, 
Sweet  voices,  through  tlie  moonlight  air, 

Form  lips  as  moonlight  fresh  and  pare, 
Thus  haird  the  bright  dream  passing  there, 

And  sung  the  Birth  of  Portraiture. ' 

1  'I'VlolPl-crowned  Athens."— Pindar. 
^.  2  Tbe  whole  of  (his  scene  was  soggested  by  Pliny's  account  of  the  artist  Pauniasi 
•■4  Ws  mistress  Glycera,  Lib.  36,  c.  iST 
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BLEST  BE  LOVE. 

As  once  a  Grecian  maiden  wove 

Her  garland  mid  the  summer  bow*rSy 
There  stood  a  youth,  with  eyes  of  love, 

To  watch  her  while  she  wreathed  the  flowers. 
The  youth  was  skilled  in  Painting*s  art. 

But  ne^er  had  studied  woman*s  brow, 
Nor  known  the  colouring,  which  the  heart 

Can  shed  o'er  Nature's  charms,  till  now. 

CHORUS. 

Blest  be  Love,  to  whom  we  owe 
AU  that's  fair  and  bright  below. 

• 

His  hand  had  pictured  many  a  rose. 

And  sketched  the  rays  that  light  the  brook; 
But  what  were  these,  or  what  were  those. 

To  woman's  blush,  to  woman's  look? 
**  Oh !  if  such  magic  pow'r  there  be. 

This,  tliis,"  he  cried,  ^*is  all  my  prayer. 
To  paint  that  living  light  I  see. 

And  fix  the  soul  that  sparkles  there.* 


«• 


His  prayer,  as  soon  as  breath'd,  was  heard. 

His  pallet,  touch'd  by  Love,  grew  warm. 
And  Painting  saw  her  hues  transferr'd 

From  Lifeless  flowers  to  woman's  fomu 
8till  as  from  tint  to  tint  he  stole, 

The  fair  design  shone  out  the  more. 
And  there  was  now  a  life,  a  soul. 

Where  only  colours  glow'd  before. 

Then  first  carnations  leam'd  to  speak. 

And  lilies  into  life  were  brought; 
While,  mantling  on  the  maiden's  cheek, 

Yonng  roses  kindled  into  thought 
Then  hyacinths  their  darkest  dyes 

Upon  the  locks  of  Beauty  threw; 
And  violets,  transformed  to  eyes, 

Inshrined  a  soul  within  their  blue. 

CHORUS. 

Blest  be  Love,  to  whom  we  owe 

All  that's  fair  and  bright  below^ 

Song  was  cold  and  Painting  dim 

Till  iSong  and  Painting  learned  from  him! 


Soon  as  the  scene  had  dosed,  a  cheer 

Of  gentle  voices,  old  and  yonng. 
Rose  from  the  groups  that  stood  to  hear 

This  tale  of  yore  so  aptly  sung; 
And  while  some  nymphs,  who  longed  to  tell 
The  workers  of  that  fairy  spell 
How  crown'd  with  praise  their  task  had  been. 
Stole  in  behind  the  curtain'd  scene,  * 

The  rest,  in  happy  converse,  stray'd," 

Talking  that  ancient  love-tale  o'er,  — 
Some  to  the  groves  that  skirt  the  gUtde, 

Some  to  the  chapel  by  the  shore. 
To  look  what  lights  were  on  the  sea. 
And  think  of  the  absent  silently. 


k 
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But  soon  that  sammons,  known  so  well 

Through  bower  and  hall,  in  Eastern  lands, 
Whose  sound,  more  snre  than  gong  or  bell, 

Lovers  and  slaves  alike  commands,  -— 

The  clapping  of  young  female  hands, 
Calls  back  the  groups  from  rock  and  field 
To  see  some  new-for;n'd  scene  reveal'd ;  — 
And  fleet  and  eager,  down  tlie  slopes 
Of  the  green  glade,  like  antelopes. 
When,  in  their  thirst,  they  hear  tlie  sound 
Of  far-off  rills,  the  light  nymphs  bound. 

Far  different  now  the  scene,  —  a  waste 

Of  Lybian  sands,  by  moonlight's  ray, — 
An  ancient  well,  whereon  were  traced^ 

The  warning  words,  for  such  as  stray 

Unarmed  there,  '*  Drink  and  away ! "  * 
While,  near  it,  from  the  nightrray  screened. 

And  like  his  bells,  in  huslrd  repose, 
A  camel  slept,  —  young  as  if  wean'd 

When  last  the  star,  Canopus,  rose.' 

Such  was  the  back-ground^s  silent  scene;  — 

While,  near  the  eye  lay,  slumbering  too. 
In  a  rude  tent,  with  brow  serene, 

A  youth  whose  cheeks  of  way>worn  hue, 
And  pilgrim-bonnet,  told  the  tale 
That  he  had  been  to  Mbcca*s  Vale: 
Haply  in  pleasaTit  dreams,  ev*n  now 

IMnking  tlie  long  wished  hour  is  come 

When,  o'er  the  well-known  porch  at  home, 
His  hand  shall  hang  the  aloe  Lough, — 
Trophy  of  his  accomplished  vow.  ^ 

But  brief  his  dream — for  now  the  call 

Of  the  camp-chiefs  from  rear  to  van, 
**Bind  on  your  burdens,**^  wakes  np  all 

The  widely  slumbering  caravan; 
And  thus  meanwhile,  to  greet  the  ear 

Of  the  young  pilgrim  as  he  wakes. 
The  song  of  one  who,  lingering  near. 

Had  watched  his  slumber,  cheerly  breaks. 


THE  CARAVAN  SONG. 

I. 

Up  and  march!  the  timbrers  sound 
Wakes  the  slumbering  cap  around; 
Fleet  thy  hour  of  rest  hath  gone. 
Armed  sleeper,  op,  and  on! 
Long  and  weary  is  our  way 
O'er  the  burning  sands  to  day; 
But  to  pilgrim's  homeward  feet 
Ev'n  the  desert's  path  is  sweet! 

1  The  traveller  Shaw  menilons  a  beaatlful  rill  In  Barbary,  whidi  Is  received  Into 
a  lar^e  bason  called  Shrub  wee  Aru6,  '*  Drink  and  away,"  —  thisre  being  great  danger  of 
meeiniff  with  thieves  and  assasHins,  in  such  places.  .  .        ^ 

2  The  Arabian  shepherd  has  a  pecollar  ceremony  in  weaning  the  young  camel : 
when  the  proper  time  arrives,  he  turns  the  camel  towards  the  nsln£  star,  tanopus,  and 
says,  *'''Do  you  see  Canopusy  from  this  moment  you  taste  not  another  drop  of  milk.  — 
Richardson.  ^  *  w        j 

3  "Wioever  returns  from  a  pilffrimaxe  to  Mecca  hangs  this  plant  Cthe  mftre-shapcd 
Aloe)  ov<»r  his  street  door,  as  a  token  of  his  having  performed  this  holy  Joomey.    — 

4  This  form  of  notice  to  the  caravans  te  prepare  for  marching  waa  applied  by  Halix 
to  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  preparing  for  death:-- 
'*For  me  what  room  is  there  for  pleasure  in  the  bower  of  Beaniy,  when  every  msment 
the  bell  makes  proclamation,  ^Blud  on  your  burdeDst.'" 

II.  1® 
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U. 

When  we  lie  at  dead  of  night. 
Looking  up  to  heaven^s  light. 
Hearing  bat  the  watchman's  tone 
Faintly  chaanting  *'  God  is  one/* ' 
Oh  what  thoughts  then  o'er  ns  come 
Of  our  distant  village  home, 
Where  that  chaant,  when  evening  sets, 
Sounds  from  all  our  minarets. 

in. 

Cheer  thee !  —  soon  shall  signal  lights, 
Kindling  o*er  the  Red-Sea  heights. 
Kindling  quick  from  man  to  man. 
Hail  our  coming  caravan:  ' 
^  Ph  what  bliss  that  hour  will  be! 
Looks  of  home  again  to  see. 
And  our  names  again  to  hear 
Murmured  out  by  voices  dear! 


So  passed  the  desert  dream  away. 
Fleeting  as  his  who  heard  this  lay. 
Nor  long  the  pause  between,  nor  mov'd 

The  spell-bound  audience  from  that  spot; 
While  still,  as  usual.  Fancy  rovVl 

On  to  the  joy  that  yet  was  not;^*  * 
Fancy,  who  hath  no  present  home. 
But  builds  her  bower  in  scenes  to  come. 
Walking  for  ever  in  a  light 
That  flows  from  regions  oat  of  sight! 

But  see,  by  gradual  dawn  descried, 

A  mountain  realm, —  rugged  as  e'er 

Upraised  to  heav'n  its  summits  bare. 
Or  told  to  earth,  with  frown  of  pride. 

That  Freedom's  falcon  nest  is  there, 
Too  high  for  hand  of  lord  or  king 
To  hood  her  brow,  or  chain  her  wing. 

*Tis  Maina's  land  — her  ancient  hills. 

The  abode  of  nymphs  ^  —  her  countless  rills 

And  .torrents,  in  their  downward  dash 

Shining,  like  silver,  through  the  shade 
Of  the  sea-pine  and  flowering  ash,  — 

All  witii  a  truth  so  fresh  pourtray'd 
As  wants  but  touch  of  life  to  be 
A  world  of  warm  reality. 

And  now,  light  bounding  forth,  a  band 

Of  mountaineers,  all  smiles,  advance,  — 
Nymphs  with  their  lovers,  hand  in  hand, 

Link'd  in  the  Ariadne  dance ;  '* 
And  while,  apart  from  that  gay  throng, 
A  minstrel  youth,  in  varied  song, 
Tells  of  the  loves,  the  joys,  tlie  ills 
Of  these  wild  children  of  the  hills. 
The  rest  by  turns,  or  fierce  or  gay, 
As  war  or  sport  inspires  the  lay. 
Follow  each  change  that  wakes  the  strings 
And  act  o'er  all  the  lyrist  sings: 

1  Tbe  watchmen,  In  (he  camp  of  the  caravans,  go  their  rounds,  eryins  ^^ 
another,  "God  Is  one,  ^c.  ^c."  ...  ^  ...  ..i.«    wiik>5 

2  "It  was  customary,"   says  Irwin,    "to  light  up  flres  on  the  mott»H;^«  liiiSU*' 
view  of  Cosseir,  to  give  notice  of  ihe  approach  ofthc  caravans  that  came  from  »*• 

S virglnibos  bacchata  Laoonis 

Taygela.—  f'iry. 
4  See,  for  an  accoont  of  this  dance,  De  Guy's  Travels. 
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I 

i 
NO  LIFE  IS  LIKE  THE  M017NTAINBER*S. 

No  life  ia  like  the  monntaineer^s. 

His  home  is  near  the  sky. 
Where,  throned  above  this  world,  he  hears 

Its  strife  at  distance  die. 
Or,  should  the  sound  of  hostile  drum 
Proclaim  below,  "We  come  — we  come,** 
Each  crag  that  towers  in  air 
Gives  answer  "Come  who  dare!** 
While,  like  bees,  from  dell  and  dingle. 

The  swarming  warriors  mingle,  i 

And  "Hurra!"  their  cry  wiU  be, 
"Hurra,  to  victory!** 


<i 


Then,  when  battle*8  hour  is  over. 

See  the  happy  mountain  lover. 

With  the  nymph,  who  *ll  soon  be  bride. 

Seated  blushing  by  his  side. 

And  each  shadow  of  his  lot 

In  her  sunny  smile  forgot! 

Oh!  no  life  is  like  the  mountaineer*8. 

His  home  is  near  the  sky, 
Where,  thron'd  above  this  world,  he  hears 

Its  strife  at  distance  die. 
Nor  only  thus  through  summer  suns 
His  blithe  existence  cheerly  runs  — 

Ev*n  winter,  bleak  and  dim. 

Brings  joyous  hours  to  him; 
When,  nis  nfle  behind  him  flinging. 
He  watches  the  roe-buck  springing. 
And  away,  o*er  the  hills  away 
Re-echoes  his  glad  "hurra.** 

Then  how  blest,  when  night  is  closing, 
By  the  kindled  hearth  reposing. 
To  his  rebeck*s  drowsy  song. 
He  beguiles  the  hour  along; 
Or,  provok*d  by  merry  glances. 
To  a  brisker  movement  dances. 
Till,  tired  at  last,  in  slumber*s  chain. 
He  dreams  the  chase'  and  dance  again. 
Dreams,  dreams  them  o*er  again. — 


As  slow  that  minstrel,  at  the  close, ' 
Sunk,  while  he  sung,  to  feign*d  repose, 
Aptly  did  they,  whose  mimic  art 

Follow*d  the  changes  of  his  lay. 
Pourtray  the  lull,  the  nod,  the  start. 

Through  which,  as  faintly  died  away 
His  lute  and  voice,  the  minstrel  passed, 
TiU  voice  and  lute  lay  hush*d  at  last. 

But  now  far  other  song  came  o*er 

Their  startled  ears,  —  song  that,  at  first, 
As  solemnly  the  night-wind  bore 

Across  the  wave  its  mournful  burst, 
Seem*d  to  the  fancy,  like  a  dirge 

Of  some  lone  Spirit  of  the  Sea, 
Singing  o^er  HeUe*s  ancient  surge 

The  requiem  of  her  Brave  and  Free. 
Sudden,  amid  their  pastime,  pause 

The  wondering  nymphs,  and,  as  the  sound 
Of  that  strange  music  nearer  draws. 

With  mute  enquiring  eye  look  round, 
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Asking  each  other  what  can  be 

The  source  of  this  sad  minstrelsy? 

Nor  longer  can  they  doubt,  the  song 

Comes  from  some  island-bark,  which  now 

Courses  the  bright  waves  swift  along, 
And  haply  soon  beneath  the  brow 
Of  the  Saint's  Rock  will  shoot  its  prow. 

Instantly  all,  with  hearts  that  sigird 
*Twixt  fear*s  and  fancy*8  inHuence, 
Flew  to  the  rock,  and  saw  from  thence 
A  red-saird  pinnace  tow^ds  them  glide, 
Whose  shadow,  as  it  swept  the  spray. 
Scatter^  the  moonlights  smiles  away. 
Soon  as  the  mariners  saw  that  throng 

From  the  cliff  gazing,  young  and  old. 
Sudden  they  slackM  their  sail  and  song, 
And,  while  their  pinnace  idly  roUM 
On  the  liglit  surge,  these  tidings  told:  -- 

*Twas  from  an  isle  of  mournful  name, 
From  MissoLONGHi,  last  tliey  came, — 

Sad  MissoLONGHi,  sorrowing  yet 
0*er  him,  the  noblest  Star  of  Fame 

That  e'er  in  life's  young  glory  set!  — 
And  now  were  on  their  mournful  way. 

Wafting  the  news  through  Hbllb's  isles;- 
News  that  would  cloud  ev'n  Freedom's  ray. 

And  sadden  Victory  mid  her  smiles! 

Their  tale  thus  told,  and  heard,  with  pain, 
Out  spread  the  galliot's  wings  again. 
And.  as  she  sped  her  swift  career. 
Again  that  Hymn  rose  on  the  ear,  *- 
*'Thou  art  not  dead  -  then  art  not  dead!** 
As  oft  *twas  sung,  in  ages  iiown. 
Of  him,  the  Athenian,  who,,  to  shed 
A  tyrant's  blood,  pour'd  out  his  own. 


THOU  ART  NOT  DBAD. 
I. 

Thou  art  not  dead  —  thou  art  not  dead !  * 

No,  dearest  Harmodius,  no. 
Thy  soul,  to  realms  above  us  fled, 
Though,  like  a  star,  it  dwells  o'er  head. 

Still  lights  this  world  below. 
Thon  art  not  dead  —  thou  art  not  dead ! 

No,  dearest  HARicodius,  do. 

II. 

Through  isles  of  light,  where  heroes  tread, 

And  flowers  ethereal  blow. 
Thy  god-like  Spirit  now  is  led. 
Thy  lip,  with  life  ambrosial  fed. 

Forgets  all  taste  of  woe. 
Thou  art  not  dead  ->  thou  art  not  dead  I 

No,  dearest  Harmodius,  no. 

t 

111. 

The  myrtle,  round  that  faldiion  spread 

Which  struck  the  immortal  blow, 
Throughout  all  time,  with  leaves  unshed,— 
The  patriot's  hope,  the  tyrant's  dread, — 


I 

i 
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Ronnd  Freedom^s  shrine  shall  grow. 
Thoa  art  not  dead  — thoa  art  not  dead! 
No,  dearest  Hakmodius,  no. 

IV. 

Where  hearts  like  thine  have  broke  or  bled, 

Though  quenched  the  Yital  glow. 
Their  memory  lights  a  flame,  instead, 
Which,  ev'n  from  out  the  narrow  bed 

Of  death  its  beams  shall  throw. 
Thou  art  not  dead  — thoa  art  not  dead! 

No,  dearest  Harmodius,  no. 

V. 

Thy  name,  by  myriads  sung  and  said, 

From  age  to  age  shall  go. 
Long  as  the  oak  and  ivy  wed, 
As  bees  shall  haunt  Htmbttus*  head, 

Or  Hblle's  waters  flow. 
Thou  art  not  dead — thou  art  not  dead! 

No,  dearest  Harmodius,  no. 


*Mong  those  who  lingered  listening  there, 

Listenii^,  with  ear  and  eye,  aa  long 
As  breath  of  night  could  to'rds  them  bear 

A  murmur  of  that  fading  song, 
A  few  there  were,  in  whom  tlie  lay 

Had  caird  up  feelings  fas  too  sad 
To  pass  with  tlie  brief  strain  away. 

Or  turn  at  once  to  theme  more  glad; 
And  who,  in  mood  ontuued  to  meet 

The  light  laugh  of  the  happier  train, 
WanderM  to  seek  some  moonlight  seat 
Where  they  might  rest,  in  converse  sweet. 

Till  yanishM  smiles  should  come  again. 

And  seldom  e*er  hatli  noon  of  night 
To  sadness  lent  more  soothing  light 
On  one  side,  in  the  dark  blue  sky. 
Lonely  and  radiant,  was  the  eye 
Of  JovB  himself,  while,  on  the  other, 

*Mong  tiny  stars  that  round  her  gleamed. 
The  young  moon,  like  the  Roman  mother 

Among  her  living  *' jewels,**  beamed. 

Touched  by  the  lovely  scenes  around, 
A  pensive  maid,  —  one  who,  though  young, 

Had  known  what  Hwas  to  see  unwound 
The  ties  by  which  her  heart  had  elung, — 

WakenM  her  soft  tamboura^s  sound. 
And  to  its  faint  accords  thus  sung: 


CALM  AS  BENEATH  ITS  MOTHER'S  EYES. 

I. 

Calm  as,  beneath  its  mother's  eyes; 

In  sleep  the  smiling  infant  lies^ 

So,  watch'd  by  all  the  stars  of  night, 

Ypn  landscape  sleeps  in  light! 

And  while  the  night  breeze  dies  away. 

Like  relics  of  some  faded  strain, 
Lov*d  voices,  lost  for  many  a  day, 

Seem  whispering  round  again. 
Oh  youth!  Oh  love!  ye  dreams,  that  shed 
Such  glory  once  —  where  are  ye  fled? 
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Pore  ray  of  light  that,  down  the  sky. 

Art  pointing,  like  an  angePs  wand^ 
As  if  to  guide  to  realms  that  lie 

In  that  bright  sea  beyond: 
Who  knows  bat,  in  some  brighter  deep 

Than  even  that  tranquil,  moon-lit  main, 
Some  land  may  lie,  where  those  who  weep 

Shall  wake  to  smile  again! 

With  dieeks  that  had  regained  their  power 

And  play  of  smiles,  —  and  each  bright  eye. 
Like  violets  after  morning*s  shower. 

The  brighter  for  its  tears  gone  by. 
3ack  to  the  scene  such  smiles  should  grace 
These  wandering  nymphs  their  path  retrace. 
And  reach  the  spot,  with  rapture  new. 
Just  as  the  yeils  asunder  flew. 
And  a  fresh  rision  burst  to  riew. 

There,  by  her  own  bright  Attic  flood. 
The  blue-eyM  Queen  of  Wisdom  stood ;  *- 
Not  as  she  haunts  the  sage's  dreams. 

With  brow  unveird,  divine,  severe; 
But  softenM,  as  on  bards  she  beams. 

When  fresh  from  Poesy's  high  sphere, 
A  music,  not  her  own,  she  brings. 
And,  through  the  veil  which  Fancy  flings 
O'er  her  stern  features,  gently  sings. 
But  who  is  he —  that  urdiin  nigh. 

With  quiver  on  the  rose-trees  hung. 
Who  seems  just  dropp'd  from  yonder  sky. 
And  stands  to  watch  that  maid,  with  eye 

So  full  of  soul,  for  one,  so  young?  — 
That  diild — but,  silence!  lend  thine  ear. 
And  thus  in  song  the  tale  thouUt  hear:-* 


LOVE  AND  WISDOM. 

L 

As  LovB,  one  summer  eve.  was  straying. 

Who  should  he  see,  at  tnat  soft  hour. 
But  young  Mii^brva,  gravely  playing 

Her  flute  within  an  olive  bower. 
I  need  not  say,  *tis  Lovb's  opinion 

That,  grave  or  merry,  gooa  or  ill. 
The  sex  all  bow  to  his  dominion. 

As  woman  will  be  woman  still. 

II. 

Though  seldom  yet  the  boy  hath  given 

To  learned  dames  his  smiles  or  sighs. 
So  handsome  Pallas  look*d^  that  even 

LovB  quite  forgot  the  maid  was  wise. 
Besides,  a  youth  of  his  discerning 

Knew  well  that,  by  a  shady  rill. 
At  sunset  hour ~  whatever  her  learnings 

A  woman  will  be  woman  stilL 

m. 

Her  flute  he  prais*d  in  terms  extatio, 
Wishing  it  dumb  — nor  car'd  how  soon  — 

For  Wisdom's  notes,  howe'er  chromatic. 
To  LovB  seem  always  out  of  tune. 

But  long  as  he  found  face  to  flatter. 
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The  nymph  found  breath  to  shake  and  thrill; 
As,  weak  or  wise,  — it  does  not  matter  *• 
Woman,  at  heart,  is  woman  stilL 

IV. 

LoYB^angM  his  plan,  with  warmth  exclaiming 

*^  How  brilliant  was  her  lips'  soft  dye !  ** 
And  much  that  Ante,  the  sly  rogae,  blaming. 

For  twisting  lips  so  sweet  awry. 
The  nymph  look'd  down — beheld  her  features 

Reflected  in  the  passing  rill. 
And  started,  shocked — for,  ah,  ye  creatures! 

Ey^n  when  dirine,  yoa^re  women  stilL 

V. 

duick  from  the  lips  it  made  so  odions, 

That  faceless  flute  the  Goddess  took. 
And,  while  yet  till'd  with  breath  melodious. 

Flung  it  into  the  glassy  brook; 
Where,  as  its  Yocal  life  was  fleeting 

Adown  the  current,  faint  and  shrill. 
At  distance  long  Hwas  heard  repeating, 

"Woman,  alas,  vain  woman  still!'* 

An  interval  of  dark  repose,  — 
Such  as  a  summer  midnight  knows, 
*Twixt  flash  and  flash,  as  still  more  bright 
The  quick  revealment  comes  and  goes. 
Opening  each  time  the  veils  of  night, 
To  show,  witliin,  a  world  of  light  — 
Such  pause,  so  brief,  now  pass'd  between 
This  last  gay  vision  and  tlie  scene. 
Which  now  its  depth  of  light  disclosed. 
A  bower  it  seem'd,  an  Indian  bower, 

Within  whose  shade  a  nymph  reposed, 
Sleeping  away  noon's  sunny  hour, — 

Lovely  as  she,  the  Sprite  who  weaves 
Her  mansion  of  sweet  Durva  leaves. 
And  there,  as  Indian  legends  say, 
Dreams  the  long  summer  hours  away. 
And  mark,  bow  charm'd  this  sleeper  seemi 
With  some  hid  fancy  —  she,  too,  dreams ! 
Oh  for  a  wizard's  art  to  tell 

The  wonders  tliat  now  bless  her  sight! 
•Tis  done— a  truer,  holier  spell 
Than  e'er  from  wizard's  lip  yet  fell 

Thus  brings  her  vision  all  to  light:  — 


Wo  COMES  SO  GRACEFULLY. 

h 

"Who  comes  so  gracefully 

Gliding  along. 
While  the  blue  rivulet 

Sleeps  to  her  song; 
Song,  richly  vying 
With  the  faint  sighing 
Which  swans,  in  dying, 

Sweetly  prolong?" 

n. 

So  sung  the  shisnherd-boy 

By  the  streanvK  side. 
Watching  that^J^  boat 
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Down  tlie  flood  glide, 
Like  a  bird  winging, 
Through  tho  wayeg  bringing 
That  Syren,  singing 

To  the  husird  tide. 

III. 

^'Stay,"  said  the  shepherd-boy, 

"Fairy-boat,  stay. 
Linger,  sweet  minstrelsy. 

Linger,  a  day." 
But  Yain  his  pleading. 
Past  him,  unheeding. 
That  yision,  speeding. 

Glided  away. 

IV. 

So  to  our  yoQthful  eyes 
Joy  and  hope  shone; 

So,  wliile  we  gazed  on  them. 
Fast  they  flew  on;  — 

Like  flowers,  declining 

Ev*n  in  the  twining. 

One  moment  shining, 
And,  the  next,  gone! 

Soon  as  the  imagined  dream  went  by, 
Uprose  the  nymph,  with  anxious  eye 
TurnM  to  the  clouds,  as  though  some  boon 

She  waited  from  that  sun-bright  dome. 
And  marvelled  that  it  came  not  soon 

As  her  young  thoughts  would  have  it  come. 

But  joy  is  in  her  glance!-^ the  wing 

Of  a  white  bird  is  seen  above  — 
And  oh,  if  round  his  neck  he  bring 

The  long-wish'd  tidings  from  her  love. 
Not  half  so  jprecions  in  her  eyes 

Ev*n  that  high-omenM  bird  **  would  be, 
^  l¥ho  dooms  the  brow  o'er  which  he  flies 

To  wear  a  crown  of  Royalty. 

She  had  herself,  last  evening,  sent 

A  winged  messenger,  whose  flight 
Through  the  clear,  roseate  element. 

She  watchM  till,  lessening  out  of  sight. 
Far  to  the  golden  East  it  went 
Wafting  to  him,  her  diftant  love, 

A  missive  in  that  language  wrought 
Which  flowers  can  speak,  when  aptly  wove,— 

Each  hue  a  word,  each  leaf  a  tliought! 

And  now  —  oh  speed  of  pinion,  known 

To  Lovers  light  messengers  alone !  — 

Ere  yet  another  evening  takes 

Its  farewell  of  the  golden  lakes. 

She  sees  another  envoy  fly. 

With  the  wish'd  answer,  through  the  sky. 


WELCOME,  SWEET  BIRD. 

Welcome,  sweet  bird,  through  the  sonny  air  winging. 
Swift  hast  thou  come  o'er  the  far-shining  sea. 

Like  Seba's  dove,  on  thy  snowy  neck  bringing 
Love's  written  vows  from  my  lover  to  me. 

Oh,  in  thy  absence,  what  hours  did  I  namber!  — 
Saying  oft  "idle  bird,  how  could  he  rest?** 
*  Tlie  Huma. 
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But,  thou  art  come  at  last,  take  now  thy  slnmber. 
And  dream,  sweet  bird,  of  all  thoii  lov*st  best. 

Yet  dost  thoa  droop  —  even  now  while  I  ntter 

LoYe*s  happy  welcome,  thy  pnlse  dies  away: 
Cheer  thee,  my  bird  —  were  it  life*s  ebbing  flatter. 

This  fotidling  bosom  should  woo  it  to  stay. 
Bat  no  —  thou'rt  dying      thy  last  task  is  over  — 

Farewell,  sweet  martyr  to  Love  and  to  me! 
Beaming  thou  camest  with  smiles  from  my  lover, 

Which  now  are  all  tnrn'd  into  weeping  for  diee. 

While  so  this  scene  of  song,  the  last 
That  was  to  charm  their  fancies,  passed, 
A  few  presiding  nymphs,  whose  care 

Watcn'd  over  all,  invisibly,  — 
As  do  those  gaardian  sprites  of  air. 

Whose  watch  we  feel,  but  cannot  see,— 
Had  from  the  circle,  (scarcely  missed. 

Ere  they  were  sparkling  there  again,) 
Glided,  like  fairies,  to  assist 

Their  handmaids  on  the  moonlight  plain, 
Where,  hid  by  intercepting  shade 

From  the  stray  glance  of  curious  eyes, 
A  feast  of  fruits  and  wines  was  laid, — 

Soon  to  shine  out,  a  glad  surprise! 

And  now  the  moon,  her  ark  of  light 

Steering  through  Heav'n,  —  as  Sio*  she  bore 
In  safety  through  that  deep  of  night. 
Spirits  of  earth,  the  good,  the  bright. 

To  some  remote  immortal  shore, — 
Had  half-way  sped  her  glorious  way. 

When,  round  reclined  and  hillocks  green, 
In  groups,  beneath  that  tranquil  ray. 

The  Zeans  at  their  feast  were  seen* 

Gay  was  the  picture,  —  every  maid 
Whom  late  the  lighted  scene  displayed. 
Still  in  her  fancy  garb  array' d;  - 
The  Arabian  pilgrim,  smiling  here    -  ' 

Beside  the  nymph  of  India's  sky;  * 
While  there  the  Mainiote  mountaineer 
Whispered  in  young  Minerva's  ear, 

And  urchin  Love  stood  laughing  by. 

Meantime  the  elders  round  the  board. 

By  mirth  and  wit  themselves  made  young. 
High  cups  of  juice  Zacynthian  poured. 

And,  while  the  flask  went  round,  thus  sung. 


UP  WITH  THE  SPARKLING  BRIMMER! 

L 

Up  vrith  the  sparkling  brimmer! 

Up  to  the  crystal  rim: 
Let  not  a  moon-beam  glimmer 

*Twixt  the  flood  and  brim. 
When  hath  the  world  set  eyes  on 

Auffht  to  match  this  light, 
Whica,  o'er  the  cup's  horizon 

Dawns  in  bumpers  bright? 

n. 

Truth  in  a  deep  well  lieth— 
So  the  wise  avet; 
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Bat  Troth  the  fact  denieth— 
Water  suits  not  her. 

No,  her  abode^s  in  brimmers, 
Like  this  mighty  cap, — 

Waiting  till  we,  good  swimmers, 
Dire  to  bring  her  op. 


Thas  circled  round  the  song  of  glee. 
And  all  was  taneful  mirth  the  while. 
Save  on  the  cheeks  of  some,  whose  smile. 

As  fixed  they  gaze  upon  the  sea, 

Tnrns  into  paleness  suddenly. 

What  see  they  there?  a  bright  blue  light 
That,  like  a  meteor,  gliding  o*er 

The  distant  ware,  grows  on  the  sight. 
As  though  *twere  wing*d  to  Zea's  shore. 

To  some,  *mong  those  who  came  to  gaze, 

It  seemed  the  night-light,  far  away, 
Of  some  lone  fisher,  by  the  blaze 

Of  a  pine  torch,  luring  his  prey; 
While  others,  as,  *twixt  awe  and  mirth. 

They  br^ath'd  the  blessM  Pai4ata*s  *  name, 
Yow'd  that  such  light  was  not  of  earth. 

But  of  that  drear  ill-omen'd  flame. 
Which  mariners  see  on  sail  or  mast. 
When  death  is  muttering  in  the  blast. 

While  marvelling  thus  they  stood,  a  maid. 

Who  sate  apart,  with  downcast  eye. 
Nor  yet  had,  from  her  seat  of  shade, 

Look'd  at  that  light  which  now  was  nigh. 
Soon  as  it  met  her  sight,  with  cry 

Of  pain-like  joy,  "His  he!  'tis  heA'* 
Loud  she  exclaimed,  and,  hurrying  by 

The  assembled  throng,  rush*d  towards  the  sea. 
At  burst  so  wild,  alarm*d,  amazed. 
All  stood  like  statues,  mute,  and  gazed 
Into  each  other's  eyes,  to  seek 
What  meant  such  mood,  in  maid  so  meek? 

■ 

Till  now,  the  tale  was  known  to  few, 
But  now  from  lip  to  lip  it  flew :  — 
A  youth,  tlie  flower  of  all  the  band. 

Who  late  had  left  this  sunny  shore, 
When  last  he  kiss'd  that  maiden's  hand. 

Lingering,  to  kiss  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
By  his  sad  brow  too  plainly  told 

The  ominous  thought  which  cross'd  him  then. 
That  once  those  hands  should  loose  their  hold. 

They  ne'er  would  meet  on  earth  again! 
In  vain  his  mistress,  sad  as  he. 
But  with  a  heart  from  Self  as  free 
As  generous  woman's  only  is, 
Veil  her  own  fears  to  banish  his:-* 
With  frank  rebuke,  but  still  more  Tain, 

Did  a  rough  warrior,  who  stood  by. 
Call  to  his  mind  tliis  martial  strain. 

His  favourite  once,  ere  Beauty's  eye 

Had  taught  his  soldier-heart  to  sigh: — 


MARCH!  NOR  HEED  THOSE  ARMS  THAT  HOLD  THEE. 

L 

March!  nor  heed  th6se  arms  that  hold  thee, 

Though  so  close  they  round  thee  come, 
Closer  still  will  they  enfold  thee, 
*  The  name  which  the  Greeks  give  to  tht  Vligin  Mary. 
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When  tboa  bring^st  fresh  Unrels  home* 
Dost  thon  dote  on  woman*s  brow? 

Dost  thoa  lire  but  in  her  breath? 
March !  —  one  hoor  of  victory  now 

Wins  thee  woman*s  smile  till  death. 

n. 

Oh  what  bliss,  when  war  is  over, 

Beatity*B  long-miss*d  smile  to  meet. 
And,  if  wreaths  our  temples  cover. 

Lay  them  shining  at  her  feet. 
Who  would  not,  that  hour  to  reach. 

Breathe  out  life*s  expiring  sigh,— • 
Prond  as  waves  that  on  the  beach 

Lay  their  war-crests  down,  and  die! 

m. 

There!  I  see  thy  soul  is  burning  — 

She  herself,  who  clasps  thee  so. 
Paints,  ev*n  now,  thy  glad  returning. 

And,  while  clasping,  bids  thee  go. 
One  deep  sigh,  to  passion  given. 

One  last  glowing  tear  and  then  — 
March! — nor  rest  thy  sword,  till  Heaven 

Brings  thee  to  those  arms  again. 


Even  then,  ere  loath  their  hands  could  part, 

A  promise  the  youth  gave,  which  bore 
Some  balm  unto  the  maiden*k  heart. 

That,  soon  as  the  fierce  fight  was  o*er, 
He  home  would  speed,  if  safe  and  free, — 

Or,  even  if  dying,  still  would  come. 
So  the  blest  word  of  "  Victory !" 

Might  be  the  last  he*d  breathe  at  home. 
"By  day,"  he  cried,  "thou'lt  know  my  bark, 
*'Bot,  should  I  come  through  midnight  dark, 
"A  blue  light  on  the  prow  shall  tell 
"  That  Grbbcb  hath  won,  and  all  is  well ! " 

Fondly  the  maiden,  every  night. 
Had  stolen  to  seek  that  promised  light. 
Nor  long  her  eyes  had  now  been  turnM 
From  watcliing,  when  the  signal  burn*d. 

Happy  signal—  for  her,  for  all — 

Fleetly  the  boat  now  nears  the  land. 
While  voices,  from  the  shore-edge,  call 

For  tidings  of  the  long-wishM  band. 
Oh  the  blest  hour,  when  (hose  who  *ve  been 

Through  peril's  paths  by  land  or  sea, 
Loek'd  in  our  arms  again  are  seen 

Smiling  in  glad  security  — 
When  heart  to  heart  we  fondly  strain. 

Questioning  quickly  o'er  and  o*er  — 
Then  hold  them  off,  to  gaze  again. 

And  ask,  though  answered  oft  before. 

If  they,  indeed^  are  ours  once  more? 

Such  is  the  scene,  so  full  of  joy, 
Which  welcomes  now  this  warrior-boy. 
As  father,  sisters,  friends  all  run 
Bounding  to  meet  him,  —  all  but  one, 
Who,  slowest  on  his  neck  to  fall. 
Is  yet  the  happiest  of  them  alL 

And  now  behold  him,  circled  round 
With  beaming  faces,  at  that  board. 

While  cups,  with  laurel  foliage  crownM, 
Are  to  the  coming  warriors  poar*d — 
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Coining,  as  he,  their  herald,  told. 

With  blades  firom  victory  scarce  yet  cold. 

With  hearts  untouched  by  Moslem  steel, 

And  wounds  that  home's  sweet  breath  will  heal. 

"  Ere  morn"  —  said  he,  and,  wliile  he  spoke, 

Turn*d  to  the  east,  where,  clear  and  pale, 
The  star  of  dawn  alreafly  broke 

"On  yonder  wave  we'll  greet  their  sail!** 
Then,  wherefore  part?  all,  all  agree 

To  wait  them  here,  beneath  this  bower; 
And  thus,  while  even  amidst  their  glee, 
Each  eye  is  turn'd  to  watch  the  sea, 

With  song  beguile  the  anxious  hour. 


'TIS  THE  VINE! 
I. 


"'Tis  the  Vine!  'tis  the  Vine !"^ said  tlie  cap-loying  boy, 

As  he  saw  it  spring  bright  from  the  earth. 
And  caird  the  young  Genii  of  Wit,  Loyb  and  Jot, 

To  witness  and  hallow  its  birtli. 
The  fruit  was  full  grown,  like  a  rnby  it  flamed 

Till  the  sun-beam  that  kissM  it  tarn'd  pale: 
"'Tis  the  Vine!  'tis  the  Vine!'*  ev'ry  Spirit  ezcUim^d, 

"Hail,  haU  to  the  Wine-tree,  aU  haU!" 

If. 

First,  fleet  as  a  bird,  to  the  summons  Wit  flew. 

While  a  light  on  the  vine-leaves  there  broke, 
In  flashes  so  (joick  and  so  brilliant,  all  knew 

*Twas  the  light  from  his  lips  as  he  spoke. 
•'Bright  tree!  let  thy  nectar  but  dieer  me,"  he  cried, 

*'And  the  fount  of  Wit  never  can  fail;" 
"•Tis  the  Vine!  'ti?  the  Vine!"  hills  and  valleys  reply, 

"Hail,  hail  to  the  Wine-tree,  aU  hail!" 

III. 

Next,  Lots,  as  he  leanM  o'er  the  plant  to  admire 

Each  tendril  and  cluster  it  wore, 
From  his  rosy  mouth  sent  such  a  breath  of  desire, 

As  made  the  tree  tremble  all  o'er. 
Oh!  never  did  flower  of  the  earth,  sea,  or  sky. 

Such  a  soul-giving  odour  inhale: 
"•Tis  the  Vine!  'tis  the  Vine!^'  all  re-echo  die  cry, 

"  Hail,  hail  to  the  Wine-tree,  all  hj^l !  '* 

IV. 

Last,  Jot,  without  whom  even  Love  and  Wit  die. 

Came  to'  erown  the  bright  hour  with  his  ray ; 
And  scarce  had  that  mirth-waking  tree  met  his  eye. 

When  a  laugh  spoke  wliat  Jot  could  not  say;  — 
A  laugh  of  the  heart,  which  was  echoed  around 

Till,  like  music,  it  swell'd  on  the  gale; 
"'Tis  the  Vine!  'tis  the  Vine!"  laughing  myriads  resound, 

"Hail,  haU  to  the  Wine-tree,  all  hail!" 
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